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NEVER FORGOTTEN 


! j Part tub Second. 

j I CnATTEB XXII. POREBODINGS. 

j Jliss Mancel had returned. She had been at 
I Torquay, or at St. Leonard’s, or at some of those 
I sheltered winter comers wlierc invalids go to 
! find colour and strength. This her world sup¬ 
posed ; her court of writers and “ clcrprymanical” 
j reviewers, all knew this; and when they made 
their congratnlaiions on her return, never sus- 
j pected that her fresh brilliancy v.as owing to the 
! keen breezes of the little dun town so far away. 
I She returned with all the enthusiasm of triumph. 

I Almost on the day of her arrival she met Major 
i Carter. lie had heard of her visit, lie had 

1 fallen in with Fermor,who, in a pettish way, had 

! told Ilf her sudilen departure. “She. is uone, 

: God knows where, and has,told noiiody.” "Which 

' spcccli disturbed the major not a little. Now, as 

site passed him to enter a shop, there was a 
: look of insolent victory in her faec, which made 

' him yet mui-c nueiTify, atid .sent him home 

' thoughtful. If he had only watched her care- 

' fully for the rest of the day, he would not have 

' slept that night. 

I For early that morning Mr. Speedy liad re- 
' eoived a fairy-looking note at his Irrefragable 

oliice, and was almost intoxicated at (haling in 
it a request that he would, after ofllce hours, 
wait on Miss Manuel at her house. From 
that day lie became generally superior to homely 
Mrs. Speedy. The note was long preserved in 
the Speedy archives, and it lay for many a day 
on the top of the other notes in the little basket. 
Major Carter was not passing, or he would have 
seen Mr. Speedy with a new pair of gloves going 
in, and Major Carter was not Asmotlcus Carter, 
or he wotdd have frantically tom away the 
i front of ifidi house, of all houses iu Loudon, 
to sec and hear Miss Manuel and the man ot 
business sitting close, and tidking with extra¬ 
ordinary eagerness. Major Carter di3 not watch 
the terminus at Eustou-squai'c for the uight-traiu 
1 to start, or he would have scon a muffled Mr. 

I Speedy drive up and take a ticket for Bangor, 
i on “ special mission,” as it was said at the ollicc, 
j where he was missed next day. On tins V special 
; mission,” sent by order of the dhectors, he was 
! away morp than a week. Thus over.the head of 


unsuspecting Major Carter was already hanging a j 
spectral sword of Damocles, and as it swung ;; 
and shook, he felt himself brouglit within its cold 
shadow, and shivered; but the world was going 
so plctisaully with him, that he shook off all dis- j 
agreeable thoughts for the present. j 

Mrs. Femior, full of enthusiasm and young j 
affection, had soon shut out the memory of what i 
she had heard during her niglit-watcli, and came 11 
eagerly to welcome her friend back again. She | ! 
had worked herself into a sort of romantic love ': 
for this friend; and though she felt again, when 'i 
ascendhig the stnirs, something of her olcl recol- ,' 
lections, when she entered and saw iMiss Manuel ' 
sitting nearly as “ bright” as ever, she forgot it, aud ;! 
ran forward to embrace her with real affection. 'I 

“I am so glad, so delighted, to see jon down ; 
again,” she said, with a sort of punctuation, as ! 
it were, of kisshig. 

Pauline tried to be cold, but her rc.'olutlon . i 
gave way before the genuine delighi of tiiis 
faithful little woman. Then she turned iVom ;; 
her suddenly and sharply, and she called herself '; 
(mentally) “ She-Jiulas!” ' 

“I am so glad!” said ifr.''. Fermor. “I 
never discovered until you were ill how much !! 
I liked you. f don't know why; we l-.ave \ | 
kjiowu each otiier for so short a time; and 1 dare J 
say,” she added, a little ruefully, for she again j; 
Ihoughl of what she had heard diu'iug I lie mght- ,' 
watching, “ you do not care so much for me i ( 
And she looked at her wistfully. , | 

“ IVliy should you think that r” said Pauline. ., 
“ You kivow 1 like you, aud ituM I feel gralefui I' 
for all you have, done fur me. I only learnt to- '; 
day how you nursed aud w.atchcd me. Audit Ij 
has distressed me more tiiau you would .supj)o.se. !' 
1 wanted nobody,” aud she added, a little vche- jj 
mentlj', “ and you—not for the world. You might !! 
have caught it. But i am indeed gratefid.” .Ynd jj 
again she turned shaiqily, aud called herself ji 
Judas. “ I never thank,” she went on earnestly. 

“ They tell me I am cold, aud do not feel obliga¬ 
tions. So that you will understand, if I should 
ever appear not to vidue what you have done as it 
deserves to be valued, you will set it down to the 
right cause. Don’t judge me too harshly; there 
may be more behind than you know of. W'c may 
not all have our free will.” 

Deeply mystified at the beseeching manner 
wijh which this was said, Mrs. IJcrmor knew not ! 

>. ! 
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•what to jitake of it. " T don’t know,” she said, 
” but I am sore yon will be always kind and 
good.” She added, piteously, “ 1 seem to have 
no friends now. I have so few to oare fot me, 
and those few-She stopped. 

"But your husband,” said Miss Manuel, “is 
not he all in all, as they put it F” 

The little lady’s little brow contracted. He" 
eyes fell toward^ the ground. “ i dare say it is 
my fault,” she said. " it may be. 1 am very 
young and foolish. Perhaps if I bad some one to 
advise and counsel me, some kind person that 
understands me, or would trj' and understand me. 
I thought of this very often during the nights 
that I was with you. Prom the very first day 
I -was attracted to you—1 felt that you would 
aid and assist me in some difficulty. And 
now I am sure, if I were to put confidence in 
you and tell yon my little troubles, you, who I 
thiuk are beginning to like me—^you who are so 
good and noble- " 

Miss Manuel, who had been listening with her 
eyes fixed on the other, turned hastily and rose. 
“ No, no,” she said, “ not to me. To any one in 
the world but me. I am not fit to advise any 
one. Good and noble! No, no. Wicked, rather. 
1 have no will, no strength. I am a weak, 
miserable being. Leave me, leave me quick. I 
am ill still, 1 believe, and talk absurdly. Leave 
me now. 1 shall bo better to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Pennor departed, sad and wondering. 
When slie was gone, Pauline fell upon and buried 
her face in the cushions of a sofa, sobbing wildly. 
“ Good God! good God'. what am 1 coming to ? 
What devilish ta.sk is this 1 have plunged into ? 
Destroying the innocent, poisoning the pure! 
No, no—save me, save me; and spare that poor, 
gentle, tender, confidmg tiling!” 

She felt a hand upon her shoulder, and she 
started up. “ Wliom would you spare ?” said 
her brol her, scornfully ; “ that girl who has just 
left you ? Never, by my soul! never! not while 
] live! If your liand fails, then is mine ready 
—far rougher, and far more deadly. So choose, 
I am growing impatient. It is too long. All, 
Pauline! you treat an oath lightly, it seems. 
Your memory is growing weak. To me it seems 
but last night, and that our darling Violet is 
lying in the next room. Come, take a serious 
warning, or, as sure as I live, I go out into the 
open roads and make shorter work of it. I shall, 
surely as I live!” He then looked round and 
round the room with a susiiicious glare, as if some 
one ■was concealed. “ How can you want me to 
of these things F I want no promptings. 

Carrie? me on only loo .fast. You are 
fretting, and will soon have forgotten, 1 never 

I saw her last night- ’’ He 

stiffip, looking round wildly. 

She was frightened, and soothed him. “ Now, 
Louis,” she said, “ depend on me. Leave all to 
me. hdeed 1 have not forgotten, and never, 
never shall.” Those words of his often repeated 
thcm-selves; bhtjSattcrly she had noticed they 
gliew more inteftne, and lasted longer. 


"No,” she said, "I must go on. He is right. 
The guilty stiH’flourish, and shall be overtaken.” 

CKAPXEB XniL XAUV UAXmA SXIIX WOUIUN©. 

The glowing cheek and rich red lip, for which 
Mrs. Permor vyas noted, were paling off into 
lighter tones. A wning and wistful look wtis in 
her blight eyes. In her little soul, a stiff strong 
stubborn pride was working. It had worked its 
way, like a strong current through the earth of an 
embankment; and the " breach,” as it would be 
called, between her and her “ lord,” was widening 
with every fresh day. 

She went out a good deal into "society,” 
where, like many wandoiing married ladies, 
whose lords do not choose to wander with them, 
she found plenty of pleasant friends and strangers 
to chatter with, and even—to use the good- 
natiu-ed word which coOTcniently cloaks up so 
many derelictions—even’to “flirt” with. Had a 
friendly lady on an ottoman close by introduced 
that word to her, she would have coloured up, 
and gathered in the folds of her dress with noisy 
rustle, and indignantly played the respectable 
young woman outraged. With her it was all 
homage, and intellectual talk with cf<’P(vmcn~the 
old moral spring-guns and “ giirs” of fatal power 
and mischief. Mrs. Pernor, therefore, was seen 
at many parties, and the observant remarked 
that “ that Mr. llomainc” was at nearly all the 
houses where Mrs. Fermor was seen. 

There was an intimate air in his manner, the 
observant observed, which she herself wa.s con- 
scious of, and struggled against. He had the 
look of coming with her tlierc, and of taking her 
away, though in effect he did neither. He saw 
her down to halls, and there imperiously took 
her cloak from another holding it for her to put 
on. And though he did not go near her much in 
rooms, she had a feeling that slie was always 
under his eyes. She began to feel, indeed, that 
this must not go further, and had determined 
that, as soon as the holy work in his regard she 
had put her hand to was satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished, it should cea.se. Poor quick vivacious 
little soul! impetuous, aggricveil, with a .sore 
heart imdcr her tulle, she was kept up by her 
pride. That "holy work” she had under!.aken 
was pretty near to being accomplished. It •was 
said that Mrs. Massinger’s marriage had made no 
such brilliant impression as was reckoned on 
(one of her professional critics said she was 
“curdy”), and the town resented it as if it wen; 
her fault. The noble carl who looked to those 
matters, and “rated” lelles as seamen are rated, 
before and after the mast, had smiled con¬ 
temptuously as he looked down on her through 
his gold “pinchnose,” as the French call it. 
“Blancmange, my good Pitzroy,” he said, shut¬ 
ting up his “ pinchnose.” “ Blancmange, and no 
more. There are people, of course, who like blanc¬ 
mange.” 

The ffeophyte was behaving valiantly. It did 
seem as though he would be firm in his faith. 
But already the Fiery Cross of Scandal had been 
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softly passed roaad by the ftiU fet ftagers of 
dowagers, and the irretrooable " ooupintg** of her 
name with that of Mr. RomsiBe had taken plaee. 
Poor foolish, little, inhocent, helpless manied 
woman! *1116 tnrbaned vultures were already 
fluttering heavily in the «r overhead. 

Permor, the “Mien-short man,” horame 
ihanqu4 was still wrapped in his moodiness as 
in a cloak. There was bitterness in everything he 
chewed. Presently, a good-natured elderly jnan, 
with grey whiskers and a gold doable eye-glara, 
with a ribbon and tquare glasses, eame up to lum 
confidentially one evening, and laying the gold 
glasses on Permor^s shirt, said: “ My dear fellow, 
I know you are a man of sense, and will not take 
ill what is said by a man old enough to be your 
father—but—er—-I want to speak —about” 
(cough) “Mrs.—er—Permor.” 

Fermor looked at him sharply, and grew hot. 
“ What would you say about Mrs. Fermor ?” 

“ Well,” said the other, “ it is merely as a 
friend, you know, and- 

“ O, of course,” swd the other, bitterly; " it is 
always friends who bring us good news. Well ?” 

“Tou see, the world,” said the other, stretch¬ 
ing out his glass pa. the direction of the world, 
but being brought up suddenly by the shortness 
of the ribbon, “Ton see, Uie world, my dear 
fellow, is censorious, and 1 (h think, if you went 
a Hide more out with Mrs. Fermor, especially to 
those parties which that half-savage fellow Bo- 
inaiiie frequents- 

Tliis canio as news indeed for Fermor. “ This, 
then, is^tho game ?” he thought. “ 1 am to bo 
ridiculous through town; the mari complaisant; 
the easy-tempered jackass. Let her treat me as 
she pleases at home, but I will not be pointed at.” 

To tlie ncs.1 party. Captain Fermor announced 
sullenly that he was going. “WTth all my 
heart,” said Mrs. Fermor, gaily. “ILoimyou 
will go to others too.” 

Fermor laughed scornfully. “We shall see.” 

Lady Laura was still fighting the fashionable 
“good fight.” tShe was labouring on wi(h her 
old constancy, and seemed to have gained fresh 
spirit, though not fresh strength. Tlie face was 
growing yet longer; the woni cheeks yet more 
worn; but the eye had the old keen wary ken, 
and swept the line of men with the nicest ap¬ 
preciation, like a general’s. Yet there were 
msuiy things to damp and discourage her. 

Though successful with Alicia Mary, whom, 
with infinite pains and straggling, she had made 
M rs. Onslow Piper, still that alliance had brought 
with it serious charges, and some terrible ex¬ 
penses. Trousseau and breakfast were the least 
of these; but at the last moment young Piper, 
with an aggrieved manner, as though he were 
mtikiug this proposal a ie«i for whether he had 
been “ taken in” or no, “struck,” and bluntly 
and suspiciously said it was due toxins self- 
respect to “ get somethingthat his friends said 
it was “a shame,” And though the poor lady- 
captain did what she could, the odds were too 


great, and she had to wring out of iber own 
aOowanec something that would satisfy the 
greedy youth. TSiere was the London house 
too, and the London carriage, and London riding 
horses on job, and the Loudon milliner, Madame 
Adehdde: but months ago the job-master Imd 
talked to Lady Laura in her own hall as if she 
had been one of his stable-boys; and Madame 
Adelaide, once sweet and foil of lively compli¬ 
ments, was now showii^ her teeth, and snarling 
about “her attorney.” Yet she fought on, 
laboured on, for there was hope. Blanche, 
younger and fresher than AUria Mary, had some¬ 
how been attracting that young Lord Spendle- 
sham, just burst from his guardians, and who, 
in truth, fancied Blanche. Actutdly “ the thing” 
wa.1 making progress, and Blanche, wearing 
always a look of devout adoration, and following 
the noble youth with steady eyes wherever he 
moved, conveyed the idea of a hopeless idolatry 
not unpIcasing. Lady Laura had friends—good 
faithful contemporaries—who gave the boy a 
smile of encouragement, and remarked to him the 
“ fine girl there” who never took her eyes off him. 

Young Spendlesham—unconsciously selfish— 
threw out carelessly many whims and wishes, 
which were gratified at great cost to the family. 
He was passionately fond of dancing, and when 
there was a gap in his programme, outside he 
would say to Bj^che, " Get Lady Luu to give a 
dance. I dote on dancing.” And Lady Lau 
bowed her head with Spartan courage, and was 
abroad for one half the day in a cab, and for llic 
other half in her room doing common millinery- 
work with desperate hut skilful fingers, si riving 
hard to avoid drifting away on the rocks of 
Madame Adelaide. Whence she wrung out 
money for these works, and how she faced the 
rude job-master and the insolent French woniati, 
and with dignity made them (for the time) 
ashamed, and how she screwed a little delay out 
of both job-master and milliner, were things to 
be admired and compassionated. “ 1 f I bad oiily 
time to breathe,” she thought often, “ and a little 
space in front clear! But they come ou me all 
together, and from all sides.” 

“Ask the Fermors,” she said to her danglijer. 
“I hate having aggrieved relations going about.” 

And tliis was the party to which Fermor had 
said so sullenly that he would go. 

CHAPTER xxrv. A CMUD HO BIGGER THAH 
A UAHD. 

Whihe Miss Manuel was away, the toivn had 
something to talk of. It was soon pretty well 
known and pretty well talked aboul, how “that 
sucking young SpemUesham” wits about to make 
"a greater fool of himself” than ever. His 
own contemporaries told him, in thmr friendly 
way, not to be an ass, and seriously wondered 
among themselves what he could see in so plam 
a virgin, who was almost old enough to be his 
mother. But among the long.taibe of dowagers 
the attempt was most deeply reseated. Had 
they got her among them in somq^ private place, 
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they wqtlld surely have sacrificed her. .Thetoy 
of this elderly populace kuew no bounds, and 
they almost thirsted for her blood. 

It wae wonderful indeed. Alicia Mary had 
been difficult to " placerbut her incomparable 
mother had brought her in a winner, as the skilful 
jockey does the indifferent horse, simply by 
splendid riding. But what was difficult with 
Alicia Mary seemed almost impossible witli 
Blanche, who was raw, helpless, and without 
any fertility of resource. “ Splendid riding” was 
here profitless; but Fortune took pity on this 
gallant Lady Laura, and, by some combination 
of accidents, fascinated the young Spendlcsham 
with the charms of Blanche. The “finest wo¬ 
man” he had ever known was a fresh barmaid at 
a fishing inn in the country, for whom he bad 
had an agonising attachment. But the barmaid 
had long since married respectably—i.e. into an 
opulent butcher interest. The features of Blanche 
recalled the old romance, and the fresh barmaid 
seemed to live again in the person of Blanche. 

But young Spendlcsham was not yet sui juris. 
The law had furnished him with some odious janis¬ 
saries called guardians, who were wary and watch¬ 
ful. One of these was happily an old admirer of 
Lady Laura’s, Sir John Wostende, of Westende 
House, who, as young Sir John, clapped and ap¬ 
plauded when she, as young Lady Laura, was fly¬ 
ing round in tulle and flowers on her bare-backed 
steed. These were the deligJitful days when we 
bad “ figure,” and a “neck,” and colour, and light 
in our eyes, and all the ambrosial charms of youth. 
Sir John, it was thought, was sure to “ come 
forward;” but he was irresolute, and went back 
again timidly when he had advanced. 

The young Sir John of tliose days had not the 
Westende property, which came in late. He 
had a modest but sufficient patrimony, and was 
deeply in love with Lady Laura. The latter, if 
ever she liked any man, might be said to have 
liked Sir John, and told him so. But sentiment, 
with her, could only be indulged in where it was 
to be had gratis; any laying out of money on it 
was out of the question. Young Sir John went 
away happy to travel for two months, and when 
he retunicd found tliat a personal friend had 
been invited to take his place; a personal friend, 
too, whose prospects were, if anything, only a 
shade better than his own. The skilful who 
manag^ her affahs thought they were bound to 
benefit of ever so trifling an advan- 
tagtejy|®;<con8idering that the Westende pro- 
pert;^ pm not then come in (it eventually “came 
in” by an aunt), it was only natural that they 
should act as they did. The balance, which took 
the shape of sentiment, could not be reduced 
into moneys numbered; and was, of course,left 
out of the reckoning. Sir John was put back; 
the firieud, who was shy and retiring, received 
notice that it was now his turn. This caused a 
breach. Young Sir John, after some excited ex¬ 
postulation, retired to Westende, while Lady 
Laura married Mr. Fermor. 

Oi^ this st^ he was furious, got a severe Al¬ 


ness, recovered, and went away to the Continent 
By-and-by the aunt died, and the Westende 
property “came in” unexpectedly. The news 
gave a dreadful pang to Lady Laura; and later 
Sir John married handsomely. The lady he mar¬ 
ried was the weU-knowu Miss Chedder, of the 
banker’s family, with, as some of the elder 
ladies put it, “sixty thousand pounds to her 
back, my dear,” but who liad also sixty thou¬ 
sand tongues. She was a stalwart lady, aud 
brought with her to the family the whole story of 
the Fermor affair, which she kept alive and fresh 
by consta:»t daily allusion, rubbing salt into an 
old sore. For sixteen years Sir John led a ihisc- 
rable life, with the Lady Laura business flourished 
in his face, liurled at his back as he left the room, 
tumbled about his ears like broken crockeiy, 
dashed on his cheeks like hot scalding tea—until 
the famous Miss Chedder died, and left liiiii a 
widower, witii two good-looking daughters. 

Young Sir John by-and-by thus became a 
fatherly Sir John, later on a middle-aged Sir 
Jolui, and was now a fresh and elderly Sir 
John. But he had never forgiven the Fcr- 
mors. He had now grey whiskers and a round 
clean face, with a light-blue tic and white waist¬ 
coat. For him was the liaudsomc carriage with 
the bays seen waiting at tlic foot of the steps as 
the train Imltert at ^Vcslende; and to him porters 
and station-master at Westende obsequiously 
touched their caps. Then as the train passed over 
the viaduct, its passengers saw the bright car¬ 
riage and brighter horses below, rolling along 
the winding road, dipping into tlic clumps (vf 
trees, and reappearing proudly in the sun, making 
the mile and a half or so of journey winch lay 
between Westende House and the station. 

Sir Joliu's sister had married a brother of the 
late Lord Spendlcsham, so that it was quite 
fitting that he should be appointed one of the 
guardians. Sir John himself having the two 
good-looking daughters, it was natural that he 
should begin to associate his ward and his 
daughters together, iu a tranquil and prospec¬ 
tive manner, lie always indeed said that his 
ward was not worth his salt, and had no wit, aud 
never would have any, and the sooner he made a 
fool of himself the better. 

This at least was his tone until suddenly one 
day a co-guardian came down to the station 
and took tiic pleasant road that led to the park, 
specuilly to communicate the news that young 
Spendlesham had announced that he was going 
to marry on the very day he came of age. Sir 
John, who was in his garden with his blue tic on 
and a grey “ wide-awake” hat,, took this news 
savagely—his face grew pink with rage and ex¬ 
citement, and he threw down his stick upon the 

gravel walk. “It shan’t be! By-it shan’t 

be,” he said; "curse llieir impudence.” (Sir 
John swore on great occasions.) “ What do they 
mean ? They have done this on purpose. . That 
woman lias laid it all out; I know it.” 

For an hour he was in a fury, then ordered his 
carriage and di’ove into the country ‘town six 
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mil^s off to see I’adgett, the country attorney 
and coal agent. Having seen Padgett, he posted 
up to London and saw his ward. Hje came in 
on liim very hot, and very incoherent. The boy 
wrapped an imaginary toga abont him, and drew 
himself up lo meet the storm. " I don’t believe 
it,” said Sir John, injudiciously, “not a word of 
if. They have been making a fool of you, sir. 
I wond?;' yom^i®'’® sense. You must be 

watclieci like a child in the nursery. Pack up 
,^our things, and come doum noth me to the 
country. I’ll expose these people.” 

"Never!” said the young lord, still in liis 
toga; “my word is pledged —the word of a 
peer.” 

“Tlic word of a noodle,” roared Sir John. 
“ Don’t .spout in that fashion to me! Ah! I am 
ashamed of you. An old stale bit of emst like 
that—who has been kicking about the ball-rooms 
for years.” 

“It’s a shame to speak of a lady in that way,” 
said the you!h. “She loves me. 1 shall be of 
age in a few months, and can do as I like.” 

■ With this tone iu the discussion, of course no 
progres.s was made. Sir John went away foam¬ 
ing, and <lctcrmiued to “e.\.pose those j)coplc.” 

He was ata dinuer-i)arly that night, and, after 
the dinncr-pjirty, “ went on” moodily to some 
“ I'out.” There he saw hi iss Manuel, who had 
always a regard for “ oldish” nicu. She was 
always thus protesting against the eold and 
Pagan system of modern manners, wlueh carries 
out. the aged of the trilje uud exposes them, as 
they get helpless, on mountains, with a pot of 
rice. She always fought the battle of tlic old, 
and said how grateful tliey wore for any considera¬ 
tion, and .so anxious to fit tlicmselvos to tlic times 
tliat had left them behind, if the world would only 
let them. This night she wa,s flushed witli victory, 
liaviug just returned from her Welsh expedition. 

Sir Jolm told her his troubles, working him¬ 
self into a perf(;et heat us he did so. “They 
are a mere set of advciilnrers these Fermors,” 
he said, “tliat should be exjiosed. I don’t 
sec wliy I siiould be keeping them up. Tlicy 
have always treated me scurvfly, from the fatlier 
downwards. 1 was vci-y near being taken iu 
myself by that sclieming woman. She did her 
best to catch me, but I had wit enough to escape 
her.” (It was so long ago. Sir John might safdy 
give out this new version.) “She was a fine 
woman tiien, and 1 had a raging seiioolboy’s 
fancy for her j and, ma’am, behaved nobly-nobly, 
as it seems to me now—when she found she 
could not get me, and took up with that stupid 
blundering Fermor. I could have broken the 
thing off iu ten seconds; but I didn’t. 1 said 
nothing; no, not a word, and they were married.” 

Sir John had worked himself into a perfect 
■ heat as he thought of his treatment. 

Miss Manuel listened eagerly, and then said 
suddenly, “1 never heard. Dotellme, Sir John.” 

But Sir Jolm had repented on the ^pot. It 
was so long ago, he said; it was a mere story of 
the day, and he wasn’t sure that it was a story at 


all. " Look at their ingratitude,” he went on, 
in a fresh burst; " that poor devil, Poceck, who 
has helped them through many a business, they 
will do nothing for him—nothing whatever.” 

“It is very hard,” said Miss Manuel; "you 
know they are not Wends of mine. It is nohaftii 
to say that we liave cause to regret an acquaint¬ 
ance with tiuti family. I am told it is not con¬ 
sidered a very serious thing now, and that the 
young men of the day mean it for mei'c amuse¬ 
ment. But still, I cannot bring myself to know 
Lady Laura, or to like her.” 

The allusion to Sir Hopkins made a deep im¬ 
pression on Miss Manuel. She almost despised 
that restless plotting spirit, and could scarcely 
bring herself to think him of sufficient dignity to 
be the object even of punishment. She had 
avoided him almost w'ith contempt. Now she 
sought him. She W'as struck by the decay and 
blight that had settled on his face. "You have 
quite giveume up, Sir Hopkins,” slie said to him. 
“ There was a time when yon used to come and 
sec me, and talk about your travels, and the 
treaties, and wild natives. Come and see me to¬ 
morrow.” 

The old intriguer, whose diplomatic heart was 
made sick to (loath b/hopc deferred, aud who 
had furrows of sickly frctfulness and anxiety 
marked on his cheeks, w’as glad^to have an op¬ 
portunity to air his grievances—and came. 

His hair was scat!ered and thin. “It is the 
way of the world,” he said, nervously (he was 
oidy now finding out that way of the world)— 
“always the way they use you when < hey don’t 
wan) you.” (But had it not been Sir Hop- 
kiirs’s on u way to the world ?) “ 1 am sure a 
iiKui who had composed those Waipiti troubles 
would have a claim. Why, old Lord Bohicro 
.said fo' me, only Ibis day, ‘ No fellow like you, 
Pocock, for handling the natives!’ llis very 
words. Miss Mtmucl! And that young conceited 
Harding Hanaper, who can sit iu an office easily 
enough, aud give pert answers easily enough 
(oo, lie tells me that he is afraid uothing cau be 
done for me.” 

“ But,” said Miss Manuel, gently, “ you should 
get your friends lo work for you—the Fermors, 
for in.slancc.” 

“ The Fermors!” said Sir Hopkins; “I would 
die sooner than ask them for anything. You 
don’t know all 1 have done for those people— 
the sacrifices, the trouble—aud I have asked 
them to use some little interest (and they can 
work the Buryshaft influence well), and they re¬ 
fused. You don’t know what obligations they 
are under to me.” 

»Tt is very hard,” said Miss Manuel. 

" Hard, it is monstrous!” Im said, piteously. 
“ They tsdk of being old! Look at Boldero, he 
is ten years older than I am, but they sent him 
out. Of course they did. He has married into 
the office, aud they will do any job for him. But 
it is always the way—aud the way of the world.” 

It was pitiable to hear this worldling so severe 
on the world he had loved and served. As Miss 
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Msanel loo^ .8^ imt she 'woadeced act the 
change had erne on He seemed to 
have grown cdd aaitd ahnost drivellmg. A. year 
or two of chafing Snd ina^orttmity and anxiety 
had brought &is all about. He was no longer 
tiie pleasant ^ J^pkins, who gave diniuars and 
who ate them, amd who went ah^ the highways 
1^ in listen shoes. No wcmder the you^ 
flippant ohildren of F. O. said he had quite 
"brdten up.” “ I don’t speak to the Fermors 
now,” he went on. “All I asked her was to go 
to the old duke, who used to admire her so long 
ago. He coiU^’t refuse. I;t»o«>he coul^’t. 
[There is a history about that. Then I said, a 
letter, a few lines. She wants to nurse her inte¬ 
rest for her family. Carter, too, who did dirty 
work enough for the family—they have treated 
him just the same.” - 

Miss Manuel’s eyes flashed. “Dirty work, 
indeed,” she said; “but he will find his account, 
they all will.” 

Sir Hopkins locdced a little confused. “I 
meant,” he said, “that old business, long ago. 
As’for EastporV I give you my honour, IcKss 
Manuel-” 

“I have heard of that old affau-,” said she, 
eagerly; “ but never the details.” 

“O, it’s an old story,” he said, “forgotten 
now. I mean iieir ingratitude; is it not bad ?” 

Said Miss Manuel, suddenly: “ 1 have some 
little influence in the direction you speak of. An 
ofiSoial friend told me lately that he could help 
a friend of mine, in a small way; that is, 1 could 
speak to him, you know.” 

“ Could you! O, could you!” said Sir Hop¬ 
kins, in the fervour of senile gratitude. “ How 
kind, how good, how generous! 0, Miss Manuel, 

I shall never forget it; never, nevc^,! Anything, 
you know, will do,” 

“it is difficult’ she said; “ but I can promise 
it to you. There was an island—^Prince Some¬ 
body’s, I think.” 

Yes, yes. Lee Boo’s. How did you know ?” 
he said, in astonisluncnt. 

“ I know many things,” said Pauline; “ more 
tlian ever a diplomatist would suppose; and I 
am carious to know more. 1 have a woman’s 
taste for gossip. Sir Hopkins. Sit down there, 
and tell me your little Mt of ugly family busi¬ 
ness—to amuse me.” 

Instantly he became the old sly-looking Sir 
Hopkins, and glanced at her sideways, as he 
would have done long ago at a Waipiti trying to 
t&e him in. “I am not to be entrapped or 
ifeuced,” he seemed to say. What he did say 
was, “ 0, it is a stupid old story. Miss Manuel; 
woind not interest you in the least. But,” he 
added, nervously, “about Harding Hanaper. 
He has influerme there, which be ought not to 
have, and a word from him- ” 

"And a word from me to him?” said Pauline. 
“No, I am afraid. You see, I must keep any 
little trifling influence I have for my own family, 
like Lady Laui'a, mwi for my slaves, who work 
for me.mid gratify my whims.” 


Sir Hc^kios looked at Imr piteously. He 
understood perfectly. “I shouldn’t have alluded 
to it j I was irritated, you hum*’ he said, almost 
imploringly. “Family htmour and fehivalry. No, 
it would not be right, indeed.” 

Mis« Manuel burst into a fit of Inugiiter. 
"What heroics!” she said. “Who drewns of 
toucliirg the family honour ? Not I, indeed, I 
assure yon. But I was only jokmi^ Sfe Hopkins. 
Poor me to have influence witii Harding Haua- 
per, or with any one! They only laugh at us 
we^ women.” And she stood up. “I have 
heaps of letters to write. By the w^, I have 
just written to Harding Hanaper.” And she 
pointed to a note in the distance. 

MiscraWe irresolution was in Sir Hopkitis’s 
anxious face. But he coitld not resist going 
out with pride and dignity. “ You are very crud 
to me. Miss Manuel,” he said. “You bear 
malice, I see. Good-by.” 

Miss Manuel stood in the same attitude for 
many moments watching the door by which he 
had passed, " I hold him,’? she said triumphantly, 
“in the hollow of my hand. The wretched crea¬ 
ture would sell his soul for office.” She was 
turning to go to her desk, when the door was 
opened softly, the worn face was put in again, 
and Sir Hopkins said: 

“ If you are not busy now. Miss Manuel-” 

"Busy,” said she, “not at all! We can have 
an hour's comfortable chat, and tea—I know you 
like your afternoon cup of tea—and, shall I tell 
them to let in no one?” 

Sir Hopkins looked over irresolutely iu tlic 
direction of Mr. Harding Hanaperis note. It 
was not gone. He drew in his chair, laid his hat 
on the ground beside him, as he always did, and 
stud, “ Shall I tell you a story-?” 

“I see 1 shall have to re-write my letter,” 
said Miss Manuel, tearing up Mr. Hauapev’s 
letter. 

“So you see,” said Sir Hopkins, with his 
old Waipiti smile, as he rose to go av'ay, having 
quite talked himself into a fluent diplomauc vein, 
“ So you sec it is nothing but a bit of old family 
scandal. Such things gather at the skirts of 
evciy respectable house in the country. Where 
there are young men, there M'ill always be a 
little folly of this kind. Miss Manuel, I be- 
lieve Mr. Harding Hanaper is still in town, 
and-” 

“ And this is all ?” said Miss Manuel, with her 
eye fixed coldly on lum; “ this is all ?” 

“ This is all,” Sir Hopkins said, going away. 

"Very well,” said slie; “I sh^ go to my 
letters.” 

, When he had gone. Miss Manuel said to her¬ 
self, “He lias not told a quarter of the truth! 
He thinks he can keep his wretched old hand in 
practice on me I If he chooses to play these 
tricks, ho' must pay the penalty. I gave him one 
chance, and he has thrown it away.” Slic then 
sat down iu her letters. She did not write to 
Harding llanapcr, but to her fresh eidet-ly friend. 
Sir John, who admiied her ^ “a fine woman.” 
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"Bear Sir John,—As foa mentioned t^t yion Esriclileitasaid to hemitf;tbat sQ men fttight not 
were.anxious about that foolish ward of jroufB, be so base as Carlo. Bomenico did lor<Cfirmk 
^0 is so detocmihed to become a huid>aad, X am and ferventlj; and Enriobette respemded. with 
Samantan enouf^i to let you Imow that 1 am equal earnestness. But neither m t^is case 
likely enough to know somethiug that maybe oould the course of. true love run smooth, 
useful. You seemed annoyed about the busi- Bomenico’s fethmr had other “views-” more- 
noss, and I oould not help taking this trouble to «ver, her own father, ruled by his wife, would 
assist you. In the mean time, I would advise ««ye nothing to say to Bomenico as a son-in- 
your not going to Lady Laura Eermor, as you Ifw. Md there threatened to oome an end of, 
seemed to think of doing, until we hear some- second disappointment brought on 


lemed to think ^ doing, until we hear some- second disappointment brought on 

tiling more. * severe nervous attack, to a recurrence of 

® ' «l>ituMinE Manuel.” which the victim evea- afterwards remained sub- 

1 • . • .11 ject. But was this impassioned girl a fit subject 

Sir Hopkins passi^ again, sawtbe messenger ^ ^ p 

»with the notes m his hand. Ho chuckM and 5 ^^ a kind man, died; and, without 


‘ Baumne Manuel.” 


go with the notes in his hand. Ho chuckled and 


MONASTIC MYSTERIES. 

In the kingdom of Italy, convents have lately 


shut up iu convents are at least useless to so¬ 
ciety. A recently published narrative,* cau¬ 
tious and reticent as it is respecting many par- 


into the convent. It sounded in her ears like 
a sentence of death ; the very word “ convent” 
was detestable. She pleaded, with tears, to be 


liculars, proves that, while n 6 t a few are wbrse ’“f u^psiame. oue pieaueu, wuu i,ears. 10 00 
than usefes, a vast multitude Uve on in extreme 

unhappiness when they are not cut off in the withm the hat ed walls, on the promise of 

flnwpi-of 1 tipii- flin. ^ taken out again at the end of two months. 

Enrichetta, gfaiiddaughtcr of Gennsro Carac- daughter drove to the con- 

ciolo. Prince of Forino, was born at Naples, in ^ J 

the family palazzo, on the 17th of Pebruarv, * community, l^y toUing a bell, 

1821, anrf was named after a nun, her paternal T 

aunt, one of the innumerable victims whom her amva in the lodge, and 

race had offered to the Order'of St. Bonnet, whispered to her in a gently imperious 
Through the capricious treatment of her father 

by the'^Bourbon'goyemment, her childhood was /f companion. 1 he nuns 

pLed partly in straitened circumstances and ^owded round to stare peeping over each other s 
tartly in official splendour. At fourteen, a bright- “cij, and mounting on chairs. They 

uw/#.j„o|opcd,gw, .he hri-ihc rsf,. .?r 


she loved, with womanly frankness. There was "““H j 
a long exchange of glances and salutations from 
a balcony, and, for months, nothing more. Carlo, " 
the beloved object, took no steps to acquaint her 
parents with their mutual passion, but seemed 


marked on her countenance. Poor Eunchetta 

a balcbny, ami; for months, nothing more. Carlo. IP"®' 
the beloved nliiftftt. tonic MO stuns tn aftniiftiTit her 1 , 


Enriobeite's lisillMion cmeoidytoo quickly. 1 “” •’’Srm.ot .tkVSamSra' 

h»!?cr*^.;Totnisf„Ss^r,'E 

lA'iSJ uers." TI,ovcr,poH4.E.™liorto;«&r.lund 


Domenico, a visitor at the paternal mansion. 


"" Mr. Bentley advertises a translation, Memoirs of 
Henrietta Coracciolo, which we have not seen. 


became two years youngw on the spot. loan guai-dian or dowry, she was left at the 

manage the aipiti yet, thongh they talk of of, not an tmjust mother-in-law, but, of 

Bujicraimuating me. You did not get much oid jg „,ore heartrending, an unjust mother, 
of me, Miss Manuel, and 1 shall be His Excel- wlio, instead of concealing the preference she 
Icncy* very soon!” might feel for one child above another, opCnlv 

--—-carried out her likes and dislikes. Bomenico still 

MONASHCmsTBMES. 

In the kingdom of Italy, convents have lately ^^Shter, Gniseppina. Enrichetta's godmother 
been suppr^sed by law. In other countries, ^ 

‘.tr“ "■“"r,™* rr^- 

allowed an inch, they try to take, an ell. It is pamed. professing urgent business ; but so^ 
right, therefore, that the world should be re- more cheerful, than usual, as if the 

inTndbd thatmodernmonasteries-whatererthev sa isfacloriiy. Afew days 

might have been in the good old times-are bj f erwarfs, the abbess s servwt dehvered to 
no means the retreat of every virtue. Person^ Enrichetta a Imx of Imnbons, with the news that 
shot. ..n in «f,MVP.nt.i. arc at least .iseWs tn so. the chapter had unammously voted her admission 
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“ What cup do you meau f My motUer does 
not come, and I shouid like to know the cause 
of the delay.” 

” You ppoct her in vain. She has left Naples 
for Reggio.” 

In spite of the remonstrances of her father’s 
family, a course of moral torture at last suc- 
oeedM in driving Enrichetta to take the veil, 
with miich about tlie feeling of despair which 
drives people at their wits’ end to throw them¬ 
selves Irom the top of a precipice. The mother 
afterwards cbnsoled herself with a second hus¬ 
band. The daughter was dead to the world; 
possessing no longer cither a parent, sister, re¬ 
lations, or friends, she had abdicated her oum 
personality. On the other hand, the mother 
still held firm hold of the pomps and pleasures 
of this wicked world. 

It is not our intention to describe the 
ceremonies by which the warm-hearted young 
woman was cut off from all that was dear to her; 
our space will better be devoted to the expe¬ 
rience she gained by the fatal step. 

The examination (in this case performed by 
the vicar-general of the church at Naples) pre¬ 
vious to pronouncing the vows was originally 
intended to ascertain whether the novice were 
acting at complete liberty. But as everything 
in this world is apt to degenerate, it is now "a 
! mere formality. 

j To avoid the case of the girl’s expressing, in 

! the course of her examination, her dislike to the 

1 condition which she is embracing either through 

j the constraint of her parents, tlie cajoleries of 
her confessor, or crosses in love, clerical diplo- 
1 niacy orders lliat the scapulary be instantly torn 
^ from the novice who hesitates in the course of 

1 this trial, and that she be banished from the 

1 convent for four-and-twenty hours, with the 
j rebuke, “ Go and keep company with the lost 
i j and abandoned ! You are unworthy to live witli 
' 1 tlie spouses of Christ.” This degrading insult, 

! i which no girl would have the courage to brave, 
j renders tlie novitiate a useless preliminary, and 

1 binds ber hand and foot the moment slic has 
j entered it. 

1 It M'as proposed to secure Enrichetta, while 

j i still a novice, through the agency of an tui- 
i usually adroit confessor, a canon some forty 
j| years of age, with ex[)ressivc and cxlremely 
' changeable features, who, if he were not, fully 
j deserved to be, a Jesuit. 

I After a multitude of compliments and cere- 
i monies, he carelessly asked the young lady’s 
' i name, ber position in life, and several other par- 

II ticulars. Then, crossing his legs and rubbing 
his hands, he added, “ 1 suppose, siguoriua, you 

‘ have quite decided to be a nuu P” 

“ No, father.” 

“And whynofP” 

“ Because seclusion is most distasteful to 
me.” 

"With time, you will become so accustomed 
to this pleasant prison, that nothing on earth 
could make you leave it. You did not then 
enter the convent voluntarily F” 

*' No; my mother compelled me to it.” ^ 

Ah! your mother compelled you to it!” 

After this exclamation,Jie appeared for a mo¬ 
ment plunged in deep thought. He proceeded: 
"Tell me, siguoriua, have you ever been in 
loveP” 

" Twice.” . 

" What was your object when m love ? 

“ To marry the man whom I loved.” 

“Him, and no other man? Will you open 
your heart to me completely ?” 

“ 1 have never had anything in view but 
marriage.” 

“ And how has your love concluded P” 

“ I have been deserted by those I loved.” 

“ Remark, my daughter,” he then exclaimed, 
"remark the difference between a worldly and a 
heavenly spouse. One abandons you in spile of 
your affection; the other remains faithful to 
you, while you regard him not and persist in 
repulsing him. One fills the days of your youth 
with bilternes.s, the other would load you 
with ineffable and eternal pleasures. He opens 
his mansion to you, introduces you to his fa¬ 
mily, stretches tonards you his open arms, mid 
desires you to forget, in the sublime consola¬ 
tions of'his love, the aflliclious which men have 
made you suffer.” 

“ Is it true or not,” the lady answered, “ that 
man was created to live in society ? ]?or my 
own part, I love the world, and take pleasure in 
associating with iny fcllow-oreatures. Moreover, 

I do not believe that you yourself have a horror 
of the human race; for if such were the case, 
why are you here, instead of leading an ancho¬ 
rite’s life in the midst of deserts P” 

" To these questions,” said the canon, rising 
and taking his hat, “ 1 will give you a reply at 
our next conference.” 

What is the peculiar mark, the characteristic 
trait, which distinguishes convents tor women 
from convents for men P According to Madame 
Caracciolo, it is the practice of confession. 

In 1571, an ordouuanccof Archbishop Carafa 
closed all the women’s convents witliiii his juris¬ 
diction to monks, and allowed them to receive 
secular priests only as confessors. " This re¬ 
form,” Sister Eulvia’s Chronicle records, “ dis¬ 
contented idl the nuns; because the monks dis¬ 
played so much piety, that we could never 
believe secular priests could become equally fa¬ 
miliar with claustral discipline.” 

If the practice of confession is simple and 
easy for monks, it is quite a different thing for 
nuns. It is an affair which absorbs them day 
and night, incessantly occupies their thoughts, 
and supplies inexhaustible employment for 
every leisure hour. Little by little it becomes 
for tliein the sine qua non of their existence, 
an occult science which is acquired in the 
silence of the cloister both' by personal experi¬ 
ence and mutual iustruction. Suppose a coun¬ 
cil of the Church to suppress the supreme 
delights of the confessional in women’s convents, 
the State need trouble itself no further about 
future law's against monaclusm. Women’s 
convents, at least, would close of themselves 
before many weeks were over. 

•• 
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Before entering San Gregorio Armeno as a 
novice, Enriohetm liad seen the confessionals 
there. They were little cabinets carefully 
latticed and grated on all sides, with a camp* 
stool ill the middle. She inquired why the nuns 
made their confession seated, contrary to the 
universal custom. The reply was, that it was 
impossible to remain kneeling for three or four 
* hours, and that the penitents only knelt at the 
I moment when absolution was given. 

I “What!’* she exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“ Does it take two or tfuree hours to tell your 
confessor that you have neither been willing nor 
able to sin during a few days of cloistered life! 
What, then, are poor worldlings to do, who are 
much more exposed to temptation than you 
i are? Are labourers to desert the fields, and 
} shopkeepers to close their shops, in order to 

■ spend half a day on their knees in a confes¬ 
sional ?” 

i “We are well aware,” tlicy answered, "that 
I it is usual in the world to make a confession of 
• a few minutes only. As to us, we confess not 
I only our venial sins—for no mortal sins are 
' committed in a convent—but we also desire 
j that our confessor (a worthy confidential man 
, expressly selected for the purpose) should 

; direct every act of our lives. Wc tell him our 
I thoughts, our affairs, our projects; for he is 
the only friend, the only support wc have. He 
is the only mediator' between Heaven, the 
world, and the cloister, allowed to a min. Sepa¬ 
rated from our families, wc find in him a father’s 
love, a mother’s tenderness, a brother’s ami a 
sister’# friendship and affection. In our soli- 

■ tude, his intimacy personifies the universe. 
After the Deity, the confessor is everything to 

I us. You yourself, very soon—and especially if 
you would dismiss your ridiculous old confessor, 

I and take a younger one more suited to direct 
j your mind—would learn to pass a couple of 
] hours deliciously in the confessional.” 

I “A sad satisfaction I” she replied. “I had 
i rather play ilossini’s music for a couple of 
i hours on my piano.” 

! In short, the infatuation of the nuns for 
; priests and monks is, according to this lady, 

I incredible. With nuns, an affair toucliing their 
I confessor is a matter of state, a casus belli, 
j What reconciles them to their prison is the 
I liberty they enjoy of seeing and writing to tiie 
j priest for whom they have formed an attach- 
I ment. This liberty binds them so strongly to the 
convent, that they are wretched if, through se¬ 
rious illness, or before finally taking the veil, they 
have to spend any length of time in the midst 
of their families, with their father, their mother, 
and their brothers. For it is scarcely probable 
that parents would permit a young person to 
spend hours together in mysterious colloquy 
with a priest or a monk, or to keep up a con¬ 
tinual correspondence with liim. 

There are eveu nuns who will not incur the 
responsibility of making out their own washing- 
bill without the intervention of their Cbufessor. 
One of them saw hers three times a ^y. In 
the morning she carried liim provisions for his 


dinner; later, when he came to say mass, she 
served him with coffee and biscuits; and after 
dinner, she remained a long while with him, in 
order, she said, to reckon tne expenses she had 
incurred in the morning. And not satisfied 
with such frequent visits, they wrote to each 
other in the intervals. 

^ A nun had been in love with a priest ever 
since he had served in the church as clerk. 
Being received into holy orders, he was ap- 

ointed sacristan. But their liaison having 

een denounced by his colleagues, he was for¬ 
bidden by his superiors even to pass through 
the street where the convent was situated. The 
poor woman had the romantic courage to re¬ 
main faithful to her attachment for sixteen long 
years, during which they wrote to each otlier 
daily, interchanged presents, and had occasional 
secret interviews in the parlour. At last the 
superiors were changed; and the nun succeeded, 
in her maturer years, in obtaining him for her 
confessor. Grateful to the saint whom she re- 
garded as her patroness for the favour thus ac¬ 
corded to her, the nun presented her (the saint) 
with a liberal quantity of flowers and wax-tapers. 
She distributed bonbons amongst tbe whole com- 
munily, as is the custom when a marriage takes 
place, received the congratulations of her com¬ 
panions, and even copies of verses composed for 
the occasion. Finally, she built at her own 
expense a separate confessional, to be at liberly 
to receive him at any hour of the day, 

A great personage one morning sent for the 
abbess of San Gregorio, to show her a letter 
which he himself had found in the street. It 
was a letter to a confessor from a nun, lost by 
her servant, which grossly violated common 
decorum. 

The friars and nuns of Southern Italy are far 
removed from the Christian charity preached by 
St. Bcnnet and practised by the clergy of the 
primitive church. A proverb says of the Italian 
monks, “ They meet without becoming ac¬ 
quainted; they live together without loving; 
they die w'ithout lamenting each other.” The 
people are also fond of quoting; “ Their reli¬ 
gion is like linen clothes; they put it on and 
take it off at will. When it is dirty, they send 
it to the wash.” 

Enrichelta easily obtained the charge of 
tending the sick, for the major part of the nuns 
refused to undertake it. Some had never once 
condescended to perform that duty; whilst 
those who suffered from chronic complaints 
remained for years without even catching sight 
of their fellow-nuns. During a “ sister’s ” ill¬ 
ness, and after her death, she is put upon her 
trial by those about her. A great part of the 
day is spent in commentaries oa her case. Dis¬ 
cussions are held to ascertain why Heaven has 
sent her such or such an affliction; and then 
she is despatched to purgatory, or to worse, 
according to the temper of the respective 
speakers. 

It is customary in convents to dress Ihe dead 
before interring tJicm. Tliis duty (an old Ba- 
sdian traction) falls to the Jot of four lay 
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sraiera.. One qf ilbein, a dqinQiS in the> slape of 
a nan, rofu?e4i one simrt^s night, to rise and . 
decently anting a deceased compsmion. This: 
eonie lay sittor had to lead a poor b^d crea¬ 
ture to ditmih on. Bundaye. Being tired of 
the task, she asked to .be discharged from it.; 
■Her request not being panted, sue one day 
pushed her patient from the top of the stair-: 
case. The consequences of the fail proved fatal 
The abbess was entreated to employ this mon¬ 
ster on any other duty than that of nursing the 
infirm. The prayer was not listened to. 

At nuns’ funerals, neither pity nor regret is 
ihanifcstod. Smecre grief, unaffected sorrow, 
the tribute of a tear on the grave of a friend, 
are, in a convent: rarer phenomena than the 
sympathy slionyn by people of the world with 
scenic emotions. Insensibility, which was a 
virtue with the stoics, is with nuns the effect of 
egotism and calculation. Interments tidee place 
in tlie morning. As soon as the corpse is laid 
in the ground, the breakfast-bell rings; and woe 
to the lay sisters if, in consequence of their 
attendance at the funeral, the macaroni gels 
overdone. 

In order to keep their patrimony intact for 
the heir of their name, an unhappy family had 
compelled their two eldest dauguters to take 
the veil, and had reserved the same lot for a 
third. With this intention, at the age of 
twelve, (he poor girl was brouglit by her pa- 
i rents to Naples. She was accompanied to the 
convent by a spaniel which she had brought up 
from a puppy. At the moment of separation,, 
the dog could not be made to understand that 
he must now absolutely quit his mistress. 
More affectionate than her parents, he allowed 
them to depart; but when he lost sight of her ,. 
he began howling piteously. In vain the porter 
kicked him out, dogs not being allowed to be 
kept in convents ; be remained howling in the 
streets all night long. Next morning, the 
neighbours, out of compassion, offered him food, 
which he refused. For two days and nights 
the same thing continued. The new hoarder 
j within was inconsolable. The nuns got tired 
I of this display of attachment, and resolved to 
! put a stop to it. The third morning, the 

I faithful animal was found killed, no one knew 

I how, before his mistress’s living tomb. 

1 How do nuns observe their solemn vow 
! of poverty ? Their outer garment is a coarse 
woollen gown, under which they wear the finest 
of linen, including cambric and lawn pocket- 
j handkcrcliiefs. On fete-days, they liave, sus¬ 
pended at their side, garlands of silver, or of 
silver gilt. Truly wc may quote the proverb, 
that the habit docs not liiake the monk. 
Tlieir vow of humility prevents their having a 
wrought-iron head-piece to their bed [the cui-- 
tains, often magiiifiCeut, are cleverly suspended 
from an iron riug attached to the ceilingj; but 
the vow of poverty allows three soft wool 
mattresses, aud a pillow stuffed with feathers 
and trimmed with lace. They may not have 
articles of luxury on their bedside table; but 
' corner^'Cupboards can legitimately receive oM 




china-ware and valuable plato. They are tor- 
bidden to keep much caan in their ceus; 
in the convent there is a place called 
"d«p6t,” where all the nuns, separately, amass 
all the money they please, or can. _ , 

As to their diet, their abstinence , is m no 
wise infinrior to tlmt Of St. Jean the TaOTcr. 

In the morning, they partake of four dishes, 
one of which consists of pastry; of one d«h at 
night. Their bread is of superior quality. Out 
of devotion, they refrain from eating fresh fruits 
on Fridays, wliich does not hinder their consum- 
in^ellies, jams, and preserves at discretion. 

Every nun has a particular saint for htar pro¬ 
tector, and in whose honour she makes liigh 
hdiday; for which grand solemnity whole wetks 
of preparation are n^uired. Ingenuity is hard 
pressed to render it as splendid as possible, 
either by getting into debt if short of cash, or 
by spending what they lave in hand on presents 
to the priests, monks, and clerks who are em¬ 
ployed in their church, and who serve at mass. 
The same thing happens on the occasion of thpir 
own proper fSte-day. The festivities at Christ¬ 
mas andf Easter are on a scale which renders i 
description difficult. 

But the principal oocupatiqn of convents is 
the making of pastry. It is, for Christiim 
female communities, what cake-making is in 
Oriental harems. Each convent lias a reputa¬ 
tion for its owTi particular speciality. One is 
renowned for buns, another for cakes. Maca¬ 
roons are the glory of a third, while a fourth 
stakes its reputation on biscuits. The little 
tarts sent out by the Carmelite confectioners 
of the Croce tu San Luca, would make a 
Neapolitan turn his back upon pine-apples. 
For pastry-making purposes, every nun has 
the convent oven at her command for a w'hole 
day, reckoning from midnight; but as that is, 
often insufficient, she keeps it going a second, 
and even a third day. Consequently, the lay 
sisters can hardly hold up their heads for want 
of sleep, and the health of not a few of them 
suffers. There are certain of the most elderly 
nuns who have never witnessed the ceremonies 
of the holy week, because, just then, they had 
not the time to go to the choir to peep into the 
church. A monk, who was preimhing a course 
of Lent sermons, found his audience dwindling 
away day by day, until he was almost left in 
solitude. The nuns were busy preparing their 
confectionery. 

When the sweets are distributed, parents and 
relations always have the smallest share, thanks 
to the priests, who insist on the practical appli¬ 
cation of the precept, “ Whosoever loves father 
and mother better than me, is not w’ortliy of me.— 

If any one comes to me and does not hate father 
and mother, wife and children, brothers, and 
sisters, nay even his own life, he cannot be my 
disciple.” In accordance with which, litei'aHy 
interpretedi the confessors pervert these women’s 
natural "'affections, persuading them that they • 
constitufe, tliey, their whole and sole family. 
Thus isolated, they yield complete submission 
to the empire of their spiritual fathers, who 
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aocordmglj secmre, amosgfii trt^eir tl^ingSj, the 
lion’s sham of the pastry produce. 

It^fferenee to iWilT ties is a natural corol¬ 
lary to taking the vefl. One day, two muib, 
sisters, were occupied with ihdr devotions in 
the choir, measuring, ^ in the days of the De¬ 
cameron, lAeir hour of prayer by a olepsvdra. 
They had an only brother, engaged in the diplo- 
matio service. A ring at the bell announced a 
communioation from withdut. The lay sister 
hastened to learn what it was. A piece of sor¬ 
rowful news for them had arrived.. After failing 
in his duty to the government, their brother kui 
blown his brains oat 

“What is the matter with you?” they asked 
the sister, who harried back in great agitation. 

“ The prince’s servant- " 

“What does he want ?” 

“ Your brother—'—” The sister hesitated. 

“Out with it, for Heaven’s s^e! Is he ill ?” 

“ If it were only that!” exclaimed the sister. 
“ He is dead t” 

“ Holy Virgin Mary! Dead! How ? He 
is dead 

“He has destroyed himself.” And she re¬ 
lated the facts. 

The two nuns exchanged glances, raised their 
eyes to heaven with joined hands, and then, with 
icy indifference, “ Anna!” said one. 

“ Camilla!” said the other. 

"May Heaven receive his soul! But the 
water in the clepsydra is nearly out. Let us 
conclude our raeoitation.” There was no further 
mention of the brother’s death until at meal¬ 
time, between the cheese and the fruit, as 
people say. 

Another nun, while the refectory bell was 
ringing, received a letter acquainting her with 
her sister’s death. “Don’t mention, for the 
present, what has happened,” she whispered to 
the person who delivered it. “ I should have 
to abstain from eating, and I am dying with 
hunger.” 

As to the vow of humility, Madame Caracciolo 
tells us that nuns who do not boast of their 
noble blood arc quite as rare as snow-white 
flics. They will receive, as boarders, none but 
young kdies belonging to the oldest families. 
Thus, two girls, the offspring of a plebeian 
fatjier and a patrician mother, were not admitted 
into the convent until they had formally pro¬ 
mised to repudiate their father’s name and adopt 
their mollier’s. Nuns, in their squabbles, always 
bring up tho question as to whira is more noble 
than the other. 

There were some who, when a procession was 
expected to pass, claimed precedence every¬ 
where, oven on the belvederes on the top of the 
roof. At their approach, the other nuns were 
expected to give way immediately. They did 
not even scruple to make them move while hear¬ 
ing mass, if tho places occupied pleased their 
fancy, A severe and stem preacher having had 
the hardihood to reproach tlicm wilh the life 
they led, they pve him to understand that it 
was not tlie place of low-born eoclcsiastics to 
make such remarks to the daughters of Neapo- 


Btan dukes and priucea. Bina%, thdte arc con- 
venta where the superior offers hesr knee to be 
kisspd, and othean even where, like the Bspe, 
abe receives kisses on her slibper. . 

. The imorance of some <» these abbessi^ k 
hard to describe. Fe(q>le mixing with the wodd 
would not credit their stupidly. According to 
one of them, what antiquaries tell us about t^ 
destruction of Fompeii is only a mass of absur¬ 
dity. . Pompeii was onee inhabited by a race of 
unnelieving miscreants, vriio destroyed with ham¬ 
mers, in tim public square, the miraculous sttdme 
of St. Jauuarius. The mountain which overhung 
town, trembling at such audacity, imme¬ 
diately vomited the ‘deluCT of burning ashes 
which buried for ever the hm^tical city. 

Enriohetta had been dmiounced to the abbess 
as a reader of “mundane” books—that is, 
books treating of other than religious topics. 
Being watched without suspecting it, Ae 
was caught by the sunerior with a hook in her 
hand. 

“ What pious work are you reading there, my 
daughter?” siie inquired. Not having the 
time to hide the book, there was no choice 
except to show it, but not without fear and 
trembling as to the rebuke which might ensue. 
The abbess put on her spectacles, read the 
title-page, closed the volume, and returned it, 
saying, “Memoirs of St, Helena. Ah! The 
life of the mother of St. Constantine! Poor 
child! How unjustly they calumniate you!” 

It was the Memorial of St. Helena. I^on 
afterwards, Enriohetta acquired the certainty 
that the excellent abbess of San Gregorio had 
never heard of Napoleon the First. 

The privation of liberty, the uniformity of 
I heir existence, the monotony of their impres¬ 
sions, the frivolity of their daily talk, and (for 
the majority of nuns who have dwelt in convents 
from their early cliildhoodj their extremely 
limited education, cause a third of their number 
to become insane, or at least monomaniacs. The 
same fact, provoked by the same causes, has 
been romai-ked in penitentiaries where the cellu¬ 
lar system is followed. And if isolation is 
dangerous in the cooler climates of Euiope and 
America, how still more fatal must it prove in 
hot, and especially in volcanic countries, where 
man cannot, with impunity, allow his mental and 
bodily powers to remain idle! Madame Ca- ' 
racciolo saw enough to convince her that the 
statistics of conventual seclusion, if they could 
only be forthcoming, would afford startling 
instances. 

One nun could never touch paper; its con¬ 
tact threw her into convulsions. Iler lay sister 
never left her a moment. >lihen her mistrttss 
recited the service, it was she who had to torn 
the leaves. If a letter an-ived, she had to break 
the seal and hold it open until read through. 
To keep her own secrets, the nun was therefore 
obliged to be waiieil on solely by attendants who 
had never learned the alphabet. 

Another, whenever she heard mass on ffite- 
^ays, fell into a sort of catalepsy. If a current 
of air ruffled the skirt of her ^ment,she began 
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groaning ’piteouslj, but without havi% the 
sense to stir, fmta the spot. One daj, a nun 
beside her leaning her head upon her 

shoulder. She did not stir, but would have 
allowed het notnponion to fad to the ^ound if 
others had not come to her assistance. Another, 
being ill in bed, stuck the sheet full of pins all 
round ber, and then gathered herself into aheap 
on. the pillow, where she remained motionless, 
in order not to disturb, she said, the marvellous 
symmetry of her couch. Another made little 
dolb out of rags, and then rooked them on her 
bosom, calling them her sons. There were also 
two old lunatics, one of whom was constantly 
conversing with Joadiim Murat and Ferdinand 
the First. The second, whenever she heard the 
drams beat, cried, “ The French! Here come 
the French!” One night, she threw herself 
into a well, and was drowned. But the convent 
which contains the greatest number of insane 
inmates, is that of the Romites, whose horrible 
and truly Brahminical austerities lead still more 
rapidly to madness. This, sepulchre for living 
women was founded by a half-crazy female hypo¬ 
crite, with the approbation, and under the pa¬ 
tronage, of the Romish Church. 

By her vigorous and persevering efforts 
Eurichetta broke loose from Benedictine fetters. 
For these endeavours in detail, the reader is 
referred to the book. After her liberation, she 
became acquainted with a worthy man of 
elevated sentiments and energetic character. 

He loved her, for the sorrows she had borne; 

And she loved him, that he did pity her. 

In short, they determined to marry. The 
Church formally refused its consent. Arguments 
and supplications were useless before the monu¬ 
mental and inexorable "Non Possumus;” so 
their union was blessed by a priest of a different 
communion. With a husband who adores her, 
whose love she reciprocates, fulfilling the duties 
of a good wife, mother, and citizen, Madame 
Caracciolo asks why she should be considered 
an unworthy object of Divine mercy and 
grace ? ■ 


FOKWARD! 

Oh, on ! Though your star be crossed 
By the black night-rack, and your way be lost, 
Though the breakerabeat, and your feet may shrink, 
Delay were death on the darksome brink I 

On, on 1 Though you fain would creep 
Into rest and slumber of love’s own sleep, 

Or, lingering, wait for the evening sun, 

Red-lit and golden^when work is done! 

On, on! Though your dream might be 
To rest awhile on the moonlight sea. 

While whispering wave and the night-wind sigh 
Would woo you to peace by their lullaby. 

On, on! Though the waves below 
Are ringing your knell as yon onward go! 

On^ 6nl Though the winds before 

2%.: waft you wayward to death’s dark shore! 


On, on! Through the wind and rain 
With the blinding tears and the burning vein ! 
When the tell is o’er, and the pain is past, 
What recks it all, if we rest at last ? 


i CHINESE AMUSEMENTS. 

Tueue is a wbiz, a buzz, a whirring music 
■in the air, all sorts of grotesque objects are 
floating about, rising and falling and dancing 
to and fro; there are broad-winged birds, and 
many-coloured dragons, lizards, bees, and but¬ 
terflies, and painted circles and squares, and 
radiated suns and moons and stars. Most of 
them have pendent tails, and strings in their 
centres, the linking line which connects these 
aerial monsters with the earth. Follow down 
the thread to the ground, and you will find at 
its end a grave-looking man, who, though he 
devotes his principal attention to the evolutions 
and the harmonics of his own belongings, now 
and then silently turns to contemplate those of 
his neighbour. These arc Chinese kite-flyers. 
Kite-flymg is the amusement of the young' and 
the old—but more especially of tlie old—and 
these kites exhibit in a wonderful w'ay the odd 
inventive fancies, the strange traditions, and the 
immemorial habits of this singular race. The 
English kite took its name, no doubt, from the 
bird, of which the priniitive aspirant was pro¬ 
bably a mde imitation, but the Chinese designa¬ 
tions are multitudinous: fung-tsang, the wind 
guitar; chi-yan, paper-hawk; kwin-chi, neither 
more unr less than the English kite, bird and 
toy; and all sorts of fanciful and poetical titles. 
The form of the ancient French kite was pro¬ 
bably that of a beast, and not of a bird, as they 
call it a cerf-volant, a flying stag. 

In China people say, and there is some truth 
in it, that the swaddled babe apiiears almost as 
solemn and as staid as a manuariii, and that 
there, more than anywhere, the child is the father 
of tlie man. The mandarin looks like a giant 
child, the child a dwarf mandarin. Especially 
among the opulent the child is smothered 
with costly garments. If a girl, the aristocratic 
torturing of the feet begins, aud in the morning 
the cries of the poor victims undergoi^ the 
cruciate process may often be heard in the 
streets,—but both sexes are subjected to the 
painting art. Pearl powder ufion the forehead, 
vermilion upon the lips, jet upon the cyebrow^s, 
rouge upon the cheeks, fantastic, costly, and 
elaborated caps upon thf: head, cumbrous gar¬ 
ments upon the body, so that the lad, almost 
before he, is able to walk, is encumbered with 
more clothes than he caii carry, ornaments more 
than enough to interfere with his locomotive 
powers, and he seems already a little old man. 
Stiff as a bonze, and ready, ns it were, to be 
stuck into a niche of a Buddhist temple— 
he is as if petrified into an image of everlasting 
contemplation. The sobriety of age is incarnated 
with the plastic nature of youth, and the sports 
and amusements of the siau-hai-tze, the little 
son child, aje shared by the yd-tsin, the' tsu-yu. 
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I and ilie tsung-tsu, the father, the grandfather, 

' and t)ie great>grandfather, of whom he is the 
miniature model—all are kite-fljers. 

It is not au tmcommon subject for a picture* 
in Cliina to exhibit a languishing small-footed 
young ladj sitting in a grove, with a pipe in her 
hand, a female slave at her side pouring out the 
tea into an ornamented cup upon a lacquered 
table, looking fascinatingly upon a handsome 
youth, to whom she has “ never told her love,” 
for the simple reason that she has never had the 
opportunity of telling it. The young man is 
standing on a bridge built upon a neighbouring 
hill near a temple—a temple decorated with 
scarlet roof and golden horns, half shaded with 
flowery forest trees, with a fountain of water 
flowing by—and the said young man is looking, 
not on the temple, not on the wood, not on the 
water, no, not even on the fair and languishing 
young lady with the goldcn-lily feet, but his 
aze 18 devoutly fixed upon the kite that is borne 
y the wind, that is dancing towards the clouds, 
and making sweet music as it ascends. Will 
not the echoes bring the sighs of the pretty 
maiden to the ears of the ko-ngai, the beloved 
one, so absorbed in the contemplation of that 
distracting seduction P Alas! no; he hears no 
sound but the whistle of the instrument which 
is running up the string of the kite, and whose 
triumphant progress to its goal is celebrated by 
the harmonies which ai'e gradually lost in the 
distance. Another picture is now before us, b 
which a whole group of boys are gathered to¬ 
gether to seethe wonders worked by their elders 
m the kite-flying art. There are kites with their 
adorned tails, and tails, by the way—men’s 
tails—arc objects of such reverence in China, that 
a man would much prefer the penalty of losing 
liis cars, or his nose, or both, to that of losing 
his picn-lze (cue), which loss, indeed, is the 
most opprobrious infliction upon a felon. Other 
kites look like nosegays of many-coloured 
flowers suspended on high; and it smiles of 
wondering approval can be fancied ns expressed 
on any Cliinesc visage, those smiles are there. 

But let us stop for a moineut to say that the 
history of lueii’s tails b Chba is instructive 
and entertaining. They were forced upon the 
Chinese by the conquering Mnnehoos more than 
two hundred years ago, and, from being the 
mark and evidence of subjugation, have become 
the most cherished of personal possessions. 
The care and culture of the cue is the daily con¬ 
cern and the constant amusement of the whole 
nation. The man is the object of envy whose 
tail touches the ground, and it is intertwined 
with gay ribbons, while the black tressed hair is 
as glossy as the back of a raven. A labourer 
guards his tail with as much pride as a lord, and 
when engaged b any occupation which may tend 
to its disarrangemeut, he twists it ijpundhis 
head. But no servant dares to present himself 
before his master unless his tail hangs down 
perpendicularly outside his long robes. A 
* liandsomo geutleman’s cue is as much^u object 


* •See Chinese Kites, vol. xi., page 17. 
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of attraction to a Chmese lady, as is tli,e small¬ 
ness of the crushed foot of a lady to a Clunese 
lover. One of the sports of the Chinese is to I 
tie their companions together by the taiU, the 
untying bemg sometimes diffi.cult enough for the 
exercise of the science of a Davenport. But 
the tail is a grand instrument in the hands of 
the police, ana often leads to the capture and 
safekeeping of a misdoer. We possess a splendid 
tail upon which hangs a tale worth telling. 
There was a burglar of Hong-Kong, greatly dis¬ 
tinguished in his profession, the planner of most 
of the housebreakings that tooK place in the 
colony. He was discovered, sent to prison, and, 
as some security for the future, and a fit punish¬ 
ment for the past, he was deprived of his cue. 
He had so much influence, and so much money, 
that he was (probably with the cognisance of his 
bribed keepers) carried away m a sedan-chair by 
his confederates while passing with the chain- 
gang tlurough a street b Hong-Kong. Burglaries 
on a large scale soon disturbed the public peace, 
and the convict was agab captured and sentenced 
to imprisoumeut; but he escaped a second 
time with the man to whom he was chained, 
having no doubt arranged the matter with those 
who had him in custody. Burglaries were again 
rife, and we well knew by whom they were 
planned, and by whose agents they were exe¬ 
cuted. But he was so well served, and so well 
concealed, that for some time all researches 
were vain, and the felonious operations were 
carried on uninterruptedly. One day a little 
bOT, who had been imprisoned for some small 
offence, sent a message to the governor, saying 
that, if pardoned, he, being acquainted with the 
haunts of the felon, would put the police on 
his track, and enable them to capture him. He 
led fhctu to a large house, where a gentleman 
was sitting, handsomely clad, and with a beautiful 
unexceptionable tail. “ That is your man,” said 
the boy. "Impossible,” was the reply; “the 
rogue’s tail is b the jail!” Reassured, the police¬ 
men sprang upon the hero, seized his cue, upon 
which the thief jumped out of tho window, leav¬ 
ing a false cue in its captor’s hand. No dignitary 
was ever adorned with a less objectionable pieu- 
tze. These false tails are often suspended for 
sate in barbers’ shops, not always for the use of 
the thieving fratennty, for as old age and ex¬ 
posure dimmish tiic thickness of the chevclure, 
tlic Chinese hairdresser is sometimes called on 
to perform restorative functions somewhat re- 
.sembling those of the former wig-maker in Eng¬ 
land. The cutting off of hair in China is equiva¬ 
lent to an abaudonment of the world. In our 
Catholic nunneries it is the final act, performed 
by others, and deemed tlm most interesting 
evidence of the devotion of thoiyoung novitiate 
to the conventual life. In Chba it is a self- 
iufiictiou; it is not unusoiil for a bride who has 
been disappointed in the character, or has sus¬ 
pected the fidelity of a bridegroom, to cut off 
imr hair, and send it as a token that she con¬ 
templates suicide, which, indeed, is in China a 
very common refuge for misery. The plebeian 
mode of destruction is ordinarily opium, the 







patrician tlie eatiag 'g6ld4eal —itsr noeasy 
andimgering mode of dying. It .is, uoimer, 
considered very inxproper to interrupt fenajj 
enjoyments amasements hy an act of seli- 
destratitado, add 'we remember -one of oar aer. 
T'aata reporting an event in his &iDilj-~his vrife 
bad herself, and,'what eras exceedingly 

Bi^praper, ebe had done it on a day on trhicn 
he sms ‘pariacidaily busy. * 

Snides In China are often charaoterisrically 
singhW. They are not unfeequently committed 
for the purpose of reyenge, and a life is willix^ly 
BBorifiora un order to bring pnnisbment on 
t^e yrho may be compromised or injured by 
the death of the self-destroyer. There are many 
oases in trhiob, by the laws of China, persons 
are made responsible for the acts of others, and 
subjected to death punishments, for deeds with 
■which they have had nothing to do. We kno'w 
of a case in which a very beautiful girl who had 
been parohasedfor a lai^ sum of money by a 
rioh merobaut, determine to avenge a supposed 
sli^t by immolating herself, with the double 
purpose of iufiioting on him the pecuniary loss 
of her purchased-value, and of denouncing him 
to the authorities as responsible for her death. 
She dressed herself in her gayest garments, 
took opium, and summoned her friends and 
relations to witness her decease. It is not 
uoasual for Chinamen .who come from the in¬ 
terior, having failed to realise their expectations 
of success in commercial or literary specula¬ 
tions, afraid of encountering the reproaches of 
their friends and relations should they return 
home, to hang or drown Uremselyes amidst the 
persons or in the places which have been asso¬ 
ciated with their disappointments. It is rare that 
any house in ■which such an event occurs escapes 
the visitation of the low ofUcials, who, as well as 
their superordinates, seldom lose the opportunity 
of “ squeezing” the inhabitants, the popular term 
for exacting the payment of “ hush-money.” 

There are many Chinese books giving the 
history and describing the machinery of the 
national drama. Of these Morrison, in his Dic¬ 
tionary, gives a carious synopsis. Some au¬ 
thorities say that Say the emperor—for the 
Chinese attribute everything that is influential 
or important to an imperial source—invented the 
drama a.d. 630, and called it Kang-keu-hi, 
others report that the Emperor Yuen-tsung 
originated the drama, and gave it the name of 
Ghuen-ki, in A.n. 740. Uu^r another dynasty 
it was called Hi-keuh, and under a third Yuen- 
pun-tsa-keih. This ■power of creating new 
names is one of the most curious attributes of 
supreme authority. The Tae-pings, in the height 
of their suooess, pttt forth a prociainatiou or¬ 
dering that oharticters bearing a certain meaning 
should be replaced by others, but the edict re¬ 
mained, as may well be supposed, altogether 
without effect. So Louis le Grand, in the pleni¬ 
tude of his power, did alter the gender of a 
word, hy caUiug for Mo» Carosso; the noun up 
to his days having been deemed feminine. In 
tlm year 1120, the Emperor Hwuv-Tsung was 
;sO'awtt80d by tlw costumes and the gesticulk- 


tions of some ambassadors who brought tribute 
to his court, that be: directed them to be per¬ 
petuated on the stage. Under the present 
dynastyjthe characters applied to the drama 
mean " joy (rf peace ana prosperity.” The 
great repertory of the CSitnese drama briOn« 
to rile thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Jt 
is a collection of one hundred pieoes, from 
which the plays best known to Europeans 
have been translated into English, French, 
and German. In all these, the dialogues are 
in prose, interspersed with songs or fragments 
of poetry, the phraseoloCT of which is often so 
essentially and peculiarly Chinese, that it can 
hardly be made intelligible to Europeans, 
Foetry has seized and incorporated, in a con¬ 
densed language of its own, ail the legends| and 
traditions of the empire, in tracing which to 
their source a stranger is often utterly lost. The 
ehmeters are grouped under nine heads; 1. 
Principal male actors. 2. Secondary actors. 
8 . Courtesans, to whom the name of a female 
libidiuous monster is applied. 4. Foxes, i.e. 
Officials. 5. Buffoons, obscene fellows, whose 
faces are daubed with black or white paiut. 6. 
Paou—old women—^the title of a dirty female 
bird. 7. Naou, monkeys who are said to pick 
vermin out of the heads of tigers, and to feed 
upon their brains, i.e, procuresses. 8. Jokers, 
called slippery spies; and 9. Wit inspirers. The 
preface gives details as to the proMr subjects 
of dramatic acts, among which are. Transforma¬ 
tions by gods and demons; court ceremonials; 
portraitures of scholars and statesmen; hooting 
down adulterers and exposing slanderers; war- 
scenes with swords and clubs; misfortunes of 
exiled mandarins and orphan children; winds, 
flowers, snows, and moons, i.e. love pieces; 
smoke, flowers, <hrty faces, i.e. exhibitions of 
low life; deities and devils ad libitum. In 
ancient times the great stage entrance was 
‘called the Spirits’ door. 

Dramatic representations arc popular in 
China; but players in general occupy a low 
social position, and arc excluded from any of 
the four grades into which respectable society 
is divided—the sage, the agriculturist, the sol¬ 
dier, and the mechanic. In the large cities 
are theatres built for the aceffmmodation of the 
public, with a pit for the commonalty, who 
stand; boxes for the quality, who sit; and a 
stage with its appliances of scenery and mechan¬ 
ism, for the actors. The entrance for the less 
privileged orders is gratuitous, but something 
is paid for the more elevated places. Strolling 
players circulate over the country, and when by 
public subscription a sufficient sum is raised to 
defray the expenses of their visit and allow them 
adequate recompense for their trouble, nu extem¬ 
pore theatre is erected—^if no permanent edifice 
exist—with incredible rapidityand marvellous in¬ 
genuity. Bamboo pillars, bamboo rafters, bamboo 
floors, are bound together with singular art, and 
without the employment of a hammer or a imil, 
and suddenly a light but not inelegant struoture 
rises, almost as if by magic, from the ground. 
Huge boxes.of garments, wtsapoM, musical in- 
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1 j strameate* conveyed by boats tbfoagh the rivers 
! ' and caoids.; Ot borne on the shonldersof oobh'es^ 

{ Bwune on bamboo poles, and the perfomanees, 

I once DCMti, are seareely interm^ed for many 
! . days atm many nights. The Buddhist ana 
Taouist priests are often the principal movers 
I in the invitations given to the strollers. They 
collet, by tfamr dependents, moneys to pay for 
the recreations^ and inscribe the names of the! 
1 contributors on bright vermilion papers, which 
are posted at the entrances of the temples in j 
their neighbourhood, and for whose benefit the 
.pCrforinanees are to take place. 

The number and the reputation of the per¬ 
formers, and the duration of the performances, 
depnd on the amounts collected. TIjc fame of 
1! a favourite idol, especially where he is believed 
I to have worked recent miracles, will sometimes 
bring considerable money-oierings for the 
j theatre to be erected iu the vicinity of liis shrine. 

1 Funds being raised, in four-and-twenty hours a 
j I budding capable of conveniently accommodating 
I j two thousand persons is completed, and whde 
I the performances are going on business is ue- 
j elected, shops are deserted, sedan-bearers aban- 
I don their posts, and evcrytliing is sacrificed 
1 thronghout the neighbourhood to the theatrical 
I display, which generally lasts from three to 
I four days. There are only short periods of 
rest between the representations, to allow time 
I for repasts and for repose. The theatre is 
!; scarcely cleared of the spectators that have 
i witnessed one exhibition, before shoals of can¬ 
didates present themselves to occupy the vacant 
places. Tlie clearings out and the fillings in 
are repeated several times a day. The mnuse- 
meuts are not confined to dramatic, pieces. 
Interludes of pvcHtidigitation tricks, tumblings 
and gymnastic exploits, often vary the diver¬ 
sions. All around the theatre are temporary 
gaintdiug-stands, cookery-shops, fruit-stalls, and 
frequently houses of reception of the worst 
charact er. Worship within the temple is held 
to be quite compatible with profligacy without, 
and there is nothing in the example of the 
bonzes to encourage what is good, or to deter 
from what is evil. " They levy a rental from ail 
who sell these wares to tlic visitors. 

In these dramas national grievances get a 
shadowy redress, whicii is some comfort to those 
who find no real shelter from oppression. Punish¬ 
ment is seen to overtake extortion and corruption 
in a way seldom verified in the reality of life. 
The stage is made the reprover of offences too 
often placed in daily experience beyond or above 
the reach of officim cognisance. A thousand 
faces brighten when some rapacious hard-hearted 
mandarin is brought on the stage, carrying on 
his iniquities and cruelties, and is “ hoist with 
lys own petard,” tumbled into the pit ho has 
dug for some poor man’s destruction, overtaken 
by the all-penetrating eye of the emperor (0 
that the Son of Heaven coM but know how 
tnany suob wicked ones m know !), humiliated, 
deposed, decapitated. " 

Female characters have often to perform, an 
Important part in the Chinese drama; but the 


old Engdish usage is still preserved: no woman 
ever appears on the stage, and the fait mx are 
Tepresented 'by boys, or men with treUe voices. 

There is nothing more amusing in theite. .ex- 
hibitions than tbe attempts of vulgar eouio- 
handed big-footed boys to eidiibit the simper¬ 
ing graces of Chinese ladies of rank, who are 
hardly able tp tottm- along on the crushed pegs 
upon which they stand, if mdeed they can he si^ 
to stand, who are often blown over by a blast of 
wind, or seen to save tbemsirives from falling by 
catching hold of a chair or a table, or by the use 
of a stick, or by resting on attendant slave or > . 
slaves. But as a lady of refinement has the 
hr^pyartof exhibiting her golden-Ulied feet just 
peeping out from beneatli her silken garments, it 
may be fancied how grotesque are the imitations 
of a vulgar youth, and with what delict and self- 
grafenlation the real blue blood—the ladies be¬ 
longing to the buttoned aristocracy—look .upon 
the abortive efforts of the common players; then, 
again, the ladies, whose delicate fingers show 
that they do not work,—because the nails— 
which are allowed to grow many inches long 
—prove that they cannot work,—feel no small 
pnde in contemplating the long metallic claws 
which are stuck on os substitutes for tlie trans¬ 
parent henna-coloured nail (ohi-kiah), the pos¬ 
session of which, next to a small fo^, is the 
glory and the ambition of a fashionable woman. 

All tbe plays, all the novels, and it may be said 
all the literature of China, bear the impress of 
that peculiar educational system which per¬ 
meates the national mind. Quotations from 
the writings of the sages, fragments of poetry, 
scraps of ancient history, constantly inteirupt, 
as they are supposed to decorate, the develop- 
ment,of the story. This influence of the past on 
the present is everywhere visible, and explains 
many of the seeming mysteries of Chinese life. 

A revolt has been often subdued by a felicitous 
reference to some aphorism of an ancient book, 
and a well-timed quotation will suddenly termi- . 
nate the most excited controversy. , 

I Tlie very highest orders seldom frequent the 
public theatres, but hire and invite to their 
houses, for the entertainment of themselves and 
their guests, strolling players, popular conjurors, 
tumblers, and buffoons, and other sucli artists 
and actors. The more distinguisiicd dramatis 
person® fom themselves into corporations, and 
adopt some attractive and high-sounding name ' 
by which they m-e commonly known, such as j: 
The Brotherhood of Reason and Courtesy; The j 
Corap.any of Splendid Visitations; The Society 
of Fragrant Flowers; The Mirrors of what Was 
and Is. When tbe play opens, the audience arc 
not loft in ignorance of what is to happei^ as 
each actor, ou his appearance, tells the company 
who he is, and what he is to say and to- da 
Bottom’s instructions are admirably carried outi 
‘‘ the bill of properties such as the play wants^ 
being idl laid betore the spectators. / , 

The actors are pnerally clad in the strange 
costumes worn under the Ming dynasty, oj 
which niudi ancient Chinese porcel^ gives a 
fery accoi’ato representation, and this period of 
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Chinese history furnishes the j^ater portion of 
the tales and traditions 'whicTi are introduced 
upon the stage. It is not always easy to dis¬ 
entangle the truth from the fiction of these 
dramatised stories, except, indeed, where the 
supernatural is introduced, as is often prodigally 
done. Ee w of the authors are known, but many 
of the pieces are of considerable antiquity, and 
are often faithful records of the usages of past 
times. The words of the drama are usually 
uttered with a sort of sing-song monotonous 
recitation, interspersed with poetry, sinking now 
and then into a scarcely audible utterance, and 
anon rising into outbreaks of most impassioned 
rage and violence. Loud crashes of dissonant 
music, vehement beating of gongs, the rolling of 
kettle-drums, and the squeaking of wind instru¬ 
ments, fill up the insterstices with intolerable dis¬ 
cord. Only a small part of the dialogue is heard 
by ihe audience. The pantomimic action is, how¬ 
ever, so excellent, that the story is tolerably un¬ 
derstood. The clang and the clatter which is so 
discordant to the European ear, is most accept¬ 
able to the Chinese. It is especially when battles 
are fought on the stage that the shouting and 
the crashing are beyond endurance; but noise 
is an element in which the Chinaman revels, and 
of which he can never have enough. 

No Oriental women dress with such comely 
modesty as the Chinese; their garments cover 
the bosom and reach up to the chin; but the 
language used on the stage is often gross and 
unlicensed, and the exhibitions which are most 
applauded are sometimes far too licentious to be 
tolerated by European opinion. 

The painted scenes arc seldom or never 
changed—unity and continuily of action are 
generally preserved—but when a change of place 
IS needful to the progress and development of 
the drama, something is introduced to show that 
the actors are transported to another locality; 
one man is seen scampering over the boards, 
riding on a wooden stick, sometimes with a 
horse’s head, and sometimes without, and he 
whips the supposititious beast as he crosses and 
rccrosses the stage. Sometimes a real horse is 
introduced, sometimes a sedan conveying the 
rider, or the occupier, to the appointed place, so 
that the line of continuity may not be broken. 
If he have to pass a bridge, he paces first up 
and then down, the bridges in China being 
generally not level, but with steps ascending and 
descending. If he have to cross the water, he 
shows in his gestures the rolling motion of a 
boat, and shying himself as evidence of his 
weariness, announces that he has reached the 
end of his journey in safety, and that the scene 
is transferred to the s[)ot at which he has 
arrived. And licre we may ask had Shakespeare 
ever heard of the Chinese theatrical devices, as 
most assm-edly no Chinanmn ever lieard of 
Shakespeare ? Yet Bottom’s scheme of making 
" some mmi or other to present wall, with some 

I daster, or some loam, or some rough cast about 
lim to signify w'all,” is practically and actually 
carried out in China—as, for example, when a 
beleaguered city is the scene of action, then me.i 


are heaped upon one another, and form “the 
WidI” which is to be scaled or overthrown, and 
it is by mounting and tumbling over these bodies 
that the attacking and victorious heroes make 
their way into the stronghold.* 

The belief in witches, ghosts, good and 
evil spirits, is almost universal in China. The 
popular almanacks, which have an immense <ar- 
culation, have many pages filled with pictorial 
representations and descriptions of strange 
creatures, “ Gorgons, pd hydras and chimeras 
dire,” who frighten children and women; genii 
who bless or curse, with instructions as to the 
means of thwarting their mischievous, and 
conciliati^ their benevolent purposes. How to 
win the affections of another; to obtain sleep at 
night; to pcceed in a commercial enterprise; 
to make a journey in safety; to prognosticate 
the weather; to win at a lottery; to secure the 
birth of male children; to reach a happy old 
age; such, and almost any other objects of 
desire, are to be obtained fay the supernatural 
agencies which arc introduced to the readers. 

It is a general superstition in China that mul¬ 
titudes of hungry demons in viuious liidcons 
forms arc constantly wandering over the earth, 
being the souls of wicked men, who can find 
ncitlier rest nor domicile; and the superstition 
affords abundant elements with which to move 
the popular mind. Spectral appearances and 
monsters of all sorts form, naturally enough, a 
considerable part of the theatrical machinery. 
They are, in fact, associated with all the 
business of life. At the entrance of every 
public office, of every tem|»lc, there arc images 
of fierce dragons, and fanciful beasts and 
reptiles, intended to inspire the passers-by with 
awe and terror. On the floor of the stage there 
is a trap-door, through which ghosts and spirits 
mount to take their part in the proceedings, but 
they usually announce tlieir coming by unspi¬ 
ritual vociferations, and ask for help from above 
to be pulled up by the shoulders, or to be pushed 
up by aid from below. As there is no delay over 
the shifting of scenes or the falling of curtains, 
the story pursues its uninterrupted course. 

Examples throwing light on other charac¬ 
teristics of the Chinese drama will form the 
commencement of another paper. 


A FIGHT WITH FEVER. 

WHEN, three years and a half ago, we told 
the story of the London Fever Hospital,f the 
season was healthy, and the great value of its 
shelter and care, even in sickly times, was less 
understood than it now is. Then there were 
not more than about thirty patients in its wards. 
Within less than a year from that time a severe 
epidemic raised the thirty to one hundred and 
seventy, and we told then how, at peril of their 
own lives, the officers and nurses of the hos¬ 
pital were engaged in mortal struggle with a 

* See Barow’s Travels in China, p. 220, Wil¬ 
liams’s Middle Kingdom, ii. 8G. 

f See Growth of a Hospital, vol. v., page 473. 
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j disease that smites the poor and imorant for number of them suffering from the tjnlius or ^ 

I neglects of the rich, who should be also the typhoid fever that want breeds, need above all . 

wise. But it punishes the rich too, when, things nourishing and stimulatiug food, and this ! 

from the overcrontrded and unclean homes of they get. j 

ill-fed sufferers. Pestilence stalks, clothed in his But whence ? The institution is wholly with- ! 
own purple of the poisoned life-blood of man, out endowment. Its support*by subscriptions is ' 

into the homes of those who wear fine linen and hardly sufficient to keep it ready for its work in | 

fare sumptuously every day. The uninvited healthy seasons; when, therefore, the time of | 

guest so comes to them, when they sit, it may epidemic comes, the need is great for special j 

j be, at the Christmas feast, aud lays a yellow help from a new body of supporters. During ; 

I band upon the child who is the hope of a happy the past year the gooa service demanded of tlie ' 

! house, turning its delightful prattle into hard hospital, and done oy it, has been of unexampled j 

i and eager ravings of delirium, drawing the magnitude. In tlie years eighteen hundred and j 

I rough black lino upon the rosy lips, putting the sixty and sixty-one, the number of patients re- ; ■ 

stare of anxious pain into the eye that was ceived into the London Fever Hospital were 

i brimful of laughter, and the twitch of bony three hundred and ninety-one, and six hundred 

little fingers in place of the plump caressing and forty-six, lu the next following year the 

I • hand. Ah! the grief of the poor mother who number admitted was two thousand six hundred 

! ; has few of tliis world’s joys, whose Christmas, and ninety-nine, the greatest number received 

j! at the merriest, is but a hungry one, when her in any year until that year ’sixty-four, which 

, 1 heart also is set hungering and aching for the has now passed from us; the number of fever 

* I lifc of her child down with the fever. The cases taken charge of in that last year having 

: i wail of the children and the silent care of the reached three thousand five hundred. On one 


man when it is the mother wlio lies talking 
wildly oil the bed of jiaiii! But if the bread¬ 
winner himself is down with fever, aud has no¬ 
thing to give but infection of the terrible dis¬ 
ease, bow great is the poor household’s need of 
a protecting care ? At the present happy holi¬ 
day-time at which we write, there are two hundred 
and thirty patients in the London Fever Hospital. 
Some convalescent arc about to return to the 
homes that, for their absence, have drooped 
more than ever into want and suffering. Some 
in their wild delirium know neither where they 
are nor what they suffer. Bui, well cared for 
aud well fed, well supplied with brandy and 
wine, there is hope for most of them. It used 
to be said, “food a cold and starve a fever.’’ 
They will tell you differeutly about fever at the 
Fever Hospital. 

There, arc very, very few forms of disease in 
which the question bow to feed is not of more 
positive importance than the question how to 
jihysic. All cures arc by the he:ilLhy oiieration 
of the natural forces marvellously devised by 
almighty wisdom for the sustenance of the body. 
Our food is the raw material they work with. 
Let them have a sulficicnt quantity of that, and 
they maj^ be trusted to work marvels. Deprive 
them of that, in the belief that drugs arc a 
sufficient substitute, and you are making the 
spade that digs their grave. Whatever the 
disease, the patient must be fed; aud that, too, 
with more natural victual than can be supplied 
out of an apothecary’s shop. To know bow in 
each case to supply the always indispensable 
food in the most suitable and nutritive form, is 
the best half of the sound practice of physic. 
The administering of medicine is in many 
diseases quite unnecessary, though iu some 
most valuable., and is a supplementary duty 
only well fulfilled by tlic practitioner who un¬ 
derstands clearly that every grain or drop of a 
drug that is not wanted, is only so much hind¬ 
rance to swift and complete recovery. The 
patients in the Fever Hospital, the greater 


day last September as many as twenty-seven 
fresh cases were taken in. I’liat was an unex¬ 
ampled number, but often there arc received at 
many as twenty in a day, and they are apt to 
come in a rush duriug about four hours of the 
afternoon and evening, when ope patient is not 
iu bed before another arrives at the door. 

It is just a year since the committee of the 
hospital, having found its two hundred beds all 
insufficient for tlie pubbe need, added, and 
opened for the reception of patients, anew wing, 
to contain sixty additional beds. This was 
opened in a season of increasing epidemic, 
just iu time to pi cvwit many fever cases fram 
being sent back to be centres of infeclioii in 
the overcrowded courts aud alleys from which 
they are chiefly brought. During all the past 
year not a single case was turned oack from tJie 
hospital doors for waut of room, and the minibcr 
cared for has been greater by nearly a thousand 
than in any former year. 

How many lives" outside are saved by the 
withdrawal of so many ocutres of infection from 
the hotbeds of Loudon disease, it is impossible to 
calculate. It has been shown that their recep¬ 
tion in the Fever Hospital involves a less 
amount of risk to tlie lives of medical men, 
nurses, students, or other patients, than their 
distribution into fever wards of the general 
hospitals. But all the diffused risk that, being 
saved to the community, lessens tlie geueral 
sacrifice of life, is concentrated among the 
medical officers aud nurses of the Fever Hos¬ 
pital. The lesser aud sjiecial is substituted for 
the greater and general risk, but that special 
risk is real, and known; and it is met deliberately, 
as a soldier meets tlie risk of battle, by all who 
are engaged at this hospital in disputing his 
prev with the gaunt typhus fiend. 

I'ho present resident medical officer was ap- 

E oiuted ill the summer of the year ’sixty-three, 
u September of that year, typhus redoubling 
strength, multiplied victims, and the labour of 
t 4 e contest became incessant, at a holiday-time 
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one sees digging potatoes in Pcrthsliive, but 
a nlost fascinating something else, Tlie 
little creature seemed to enjoy it so herself; 
smiled, not with the dancer’s stereotyped grin, 
but a broad honest childish smile, as she leaped 
down, made her final curtsey, and bounded 
along through the exit under the boxes. 

Tliere—among the group which seemed always 
hanging about there—the ring-master, the clown, 
undone or two young men—there crept forward 
a figure in black, a young woman, who met the 
Highland fah 7 , threw a shawl over her, and 
carried her ofl‘; a pcrfonnance not set dowir in 
the bills, but which seemed to entertain the 
audience exceedingly. 

The next diversion was a "Feat on Bottles, 
by Monsieur" Ariel,” who shall here go down to 
posterity as a proof of the many ingenious ways 
in which a man can cam a livelihood if he chooses. 
Two dozen empty bottles—ordinary “Dublin 
Stout”—are arranged in a double line across a 
wooden table. Enter a little fat man, in tigbts, 
and an eccentric cap, who bows, springs upon 
the table, and with a solemn and anxious 
countenance proceeds to step, cliugiug with his 
two feet, ou to the shoulders of two of tlic 
bottles. This is Monsieur Ariel, lie walks 
from bottle to bottle, displacing rronc, and never 
once missing his footing, till he reaches the end 
of the double line, then slowly turns, still 
balaircing himself with the utmost care, as 
is necessary, and walks back again amidst 
thunders of applause. He then, alter pausing, 
and wiping his anxious brows, proceeds to several 
other feats, the last of which consists in forming 
the bottles into a pyramid, setting a chair on top 
of them, where he sits, stands, and finally poises 
himself ou his head for a second, to the breath¬ 
less delight of all observers, turns a somersault, 
bows, and exit Monsieur ikricL He has earned 
his nightly wage, and a tolerably hard-earned 
wage it is, to judge by his w orn countenance. 

But I camiot specify each of the performances, 
thougli, 1 confess, after-events photographed 
tiiem all sharply ou my mind. So that I still can 
see the “ Dashing Act on a Bare-backed Horse,” 
which was a scries of leaps, backwards and for¬ 
wards, turning and twisting, riding the beast in 
every sort of fashion, and on every part of him, 
except his ears and liis tail; indeed, 1 think the 
equestrian gymnast was actually swept round 
the ring once or twice, cluiging with arras and 
legs to the creature’s neck. And the “ Comic 
Perfomiiug Mules!” how delicious they w'ere 
in their obstinacy! Perfectly tame and quiet, 
till one of the audience, by invitation, attempted 
to get on their backs, when, by some clever 
cvolution,theygehtlyslippedhiniover their noses, 
and left him biting the ignominious sawdust. 
One only succeeded—a youth in a groom’s dress— 
who, after many failures, rode the mules round 
the ring; on which there was great triumph 
ih the gdlcry, which felt that "our side” had 
won. For me-I doubt—since do I not in the 
next scene, the “Gjrand Hippodramatic Spectaclq. 


entitled Dick Tui'pin’s Bide to York,” behold 
that identical youth, red-headed and long- 
nosed, attired, not as a groom of the sixteenth 
century, but as a highwayman of the sevcnteentii, 
and managing a beautiful bay horse, at least as 
cleverly as he did the Performing Mule ? 

This Ride to York—^my nieces remcmbei" it 
still — and declare that Eobson—alas, poor 
Robson!—could not have acted Dick Turpin 
better. And for Black Bess, her acting was 
beautiful, or rather it was not acting, but obeying. 
The way the mare followed her master about, 
leaped the turnpike at Hornsey, crawled into the 
ring again—supposed near York—with her flanks 
all flecked with foam (and white chalk), drank 
the pail of brandy and w'ater, and ate the raw 
beefsteak, was quite touching. When, at last, 
she sank down, in a wonderful simulation of 
dying, and poor Dick, in a despairing cfTorf 
to rouse her, struck her with the wdiip—my eldest 
niece winced, and muttered involuntarily, “ Ob, 
how cruel!”—And when, after a futile straggle 
to obey and rise, poor Black Bess turned, licked 
Turpin’s coat-slceve, .and dropped wdtli her head 
back, iwone, stiff, and dead—most admirably 
dead—my youngest niece, a tender-hearted 
lassie, freely acknowledges that—she cried ! 

The last entertainment of the evening was the 
Flying Trapeze. 

Not everybody knows what a trapeze is; 
a scries of handles, made of short poles 
suspended at either cud by elastic ropes, and 
fastened to the roof, at regular inlcrviil.s, all 
across the stage. These handles arc swung to 
and fro by the performer or his assistant; and 
t he feat is to catch each one, swing backwards and 
forwards with it, and then to spring on to the 
next one, producing to the eyes of the audience, 
for a brief second or two, exactly the appearance 
of flying. Of course the great, difficulty lies in 
choosing the precise moment for the spring, 
and calculating accurately your grasp of tlic next 
handle, since, if you missed it- 

“Ah,” said my eldest niece, with a slight 
sliudder, “now I see the meaning of those 
mattresses, which they arc laying so cafefully 
under the whole Ime of the trapeze. And 
I understand why that man, who walks about 
giving directions, is so very particular in seeing 
that the handles are fastened securely. He looks 
anxious too, I fancy.” 

" Well he may. He is Signor Uberto’s 
father.” 

“Then, is it anything very dangerous, or 
frightful F Perhaps we had better go V” 

But it was too late, or we fancied it was. 
Besides, for myself, I did not wish to leave. 
That strange excitcnicnt which impels us often 
to stop and sec the end of a thing, dreadful 
thougli it may be, or else some feeling for which 
I was utterly unable to accoimt, kept me firm in 
my place. For just then, entering quickly by the 
usual door, appeared a small slight young man, 
who looked a mere boy indeed, and in his white 
tight-fitting dress, that showed every muscle of 







an exceedingly delicate and graceful frame, was a 
model for a sculptor. He had long light hair, 
tied back with a ribbon, after the fashion of 
acrobats, and thin pale features, very firm and 
still. This was the Signor Uberto, who was 
going once more to risk his life—as every trapeze 
performer must risk it—for our night’s aniuse- 
ment. 

He stood, while his father carefully tried the 
fastenings of each handle, and examined the plat¬ 
form on which were laid the mattresses. But the' 
youth himself did not look at anything. Perhaps 
he was so used to it that the i)erfomiancc seemed 
safe and natural—perhaps he felt it was useless 
to think whether it were so or not, since he 
must perform. Oi-, possibly, he took all easily, 
and did not think of anything. 

But I could not help putt ing myself into the 
place of the young man, and wondering whether 
he really did recognise any danger, more especially 
as 1 saw, lurking and watching in the exit corner, 
somebody belonging to bini—the young \voman 
I in black, who was his sister, I concluded, since 

I when I- visited him she had brought lint 

! and rags and helped me to tic up liis sore hand, 
j Over t ills hand his father was exceedingly anx ious, 

because every day’s loss of performance was a 
loss to the treasury. Tliis was the first clay of 
the signor’s rcapi>earancc, and the circus was 
full to the roof. 

Popularity is seldom without a reason, and 1 
do not deny that the tlying trapeze is a very 
curious and even beautiful sight. In this c.asc 
the extreme grace of the performer added to its 
charm. He mounted, agile as a deer, the high 
platform at the end of the circus, and swung 
I himself off by the elastic ropes, clinging only 
with his hands, his feet extended, like one of the 
floating figures in pictures of saints or fairies. His 
j father, standing opposite, and watching intently 
I his time—fora second might prove either too 
hit cor too soon—threw the other trapeze forward 
to meet him. The young man dropped lightly 
j into it, hanging a moment in air between whiles, 

! apparently, as easily as if he had been born to fly, 
j then gave himself another swing, and alighted 
I safely at the far end of the platform. 

I Tills feat ho accomplished twice, thrice, four 
I times, each time with some slight variation, and 
i more gracefully than the last, followed by a low 
j murmur of applause—the people were too breath- 
li less to shout. The fifth time, when one had 
j: grown so familiar with the performance that one 
ji had almost ceased to shudder, and began to 
I j regard the performer not as a human creature at 
{! all, with flesh and blood and bones, but as some 
painted puppet, or phantasmal representation on 
a wall—the fifth time lie missed his grasp of the 
second trapeze, and fell. 

It was so sudden;—one moment the sight of 
j that flying figure-the next, a crash on the wat- 
i tressed platform, on its edge, from which rolled 
i off a helpless something, falling with a heavy 
I thud on the sawdust floor below, 
i I heard a scream-it might be from one of my 


girls, but I could not Hbed them. Before I well i 
knew where I was, 1 found myself with fhe young I 
man’s head on my knee, trying to keep off the i 
crowd that pressed round. ' 

“Is he dead r ji 

“ Na, na—he’s no deid. Give him some wliisky. j | 
He’s coming to, puir laddie.’’ , I 

But he did not “come to,’’ not for hours, until i j 
I had had him taken to the nearest available i i 
place—which happened to be my own bouse, for j i 
his lodgings were at the other end of the town, j j 
All the long night that I sat by the poor young 
man’s bedside, 1 felt somehow as if I Jiad 
murdered him, or liclped to do it. Bor had I not 
“followed the multitude to do evil,’’ added my j 
seven half-crowns to tempt hun, or rather tlic i 
skin-flint father who was making money by him, 1 
to risk liis life for our amusement ? True, he | 

would have done it all the same had I not been | 

there; but still I was there. I and my young 
l.adies had swelled the number which had lured 
him on to liis destruction, and I felt very guilli. 
What they felt, poor dears, I do not know; it 
was quite impossible for me to take any heed of | 
them, ily whole attention was engrossed by the I 
ease. I wonder if people suppose us surgeons | 
hardened because wc get into the habit of speak- j 
ing of our fellow-creatures merely as “ a case.” j 
No one hindered my doing what I would with . 
my patient, so I had him removed to my own rooiu , 

-the spare rooms being occupied—cxamiiied 
him, and set a simple fracture of the arm, which ■ 

was the only visible injuiy. Then I sat and ! 

watclicd him, as conscieucc-strickcn iis if I had j 
been one of the old Roman emperors at a gladiat or 
slioiv, or a modem Spanish lady at a buU-liglii, ' 
or a fast, young English nobleman hiring rooms , 
at the Old Bailey in order to witness a judicial i 
murder. Bor had I not sat calmly by, a spectator 
of w'hal was neither more nor less than muidor ? j 

Somebody behind me seemed to guess at my ! 
thought. j I 

“ if he had died, doctor, 1 should always liav c j 
said he had been murdered.” ; 

There was an intensity in the voice which quite 
startled me, for she had kept so quietly in the i 
background that I had scarcely noticed her till j' 
now—tlie young woman in black. She was not i; 
a pretty young woman—perhaps not young at all | j 
—being so deeply pitted with small-i»ox that i 
' her age bectune doubtful to guess at; but site ! 
liad kind soft eyes, an intelligent forehc.ad, and | 
an excessively sweet English voice. . 

If there is one thing more than another by j 
which I judge a woman, it is her voice; not licr i 
set “ company” voice, but the tone she speaks in ! 
ordiiuirily or accidentally. TM never deceives. i 
Looks may. I have known fair-faced blue-eyed | 
angels, and girls with features as soft and lovely I 
as houris, who could talk in most dulcet fashion I 

till something crossed them, and then out came i 

the hard metallic ring, which always indicates ! 
that curse of womanliood—worst of all faults ex¬ 
cept uutruthfulness—And I have heard 
voices, belonging to the plainest of faces, which 
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irere de^ and sdt, and W like a thmli's in an 
April gardraa. I would rather marry lie woman 
that ownedsoohavoioe than the prettiest woman 
in the world; 

This yctung Woman had one, and I liked her 
iustaataneonsly. 

“ Who are you, my dear ?” 1 whispered. "His 
aister?*’ 

“Hehas none—nor brother either." 

“ His cousin, then ?" 

“No.” 

I looked my next question, and she answered 
it With the simple honesty 1 expected frmn the 
owner of that voice. 

“ John and I were playfellows; then we kept 
company five years, and meant to be married next 
month. His father was against it, or it would 
have been sooner. But Johnny wished to stop 
trapezeing and settle in some other line; and 
Old Stono wanted money, and wouldn't let him 
go. At last they agreed for six more per¬ 
formances, and this was the first of the six.” 

“He’ll never perform .more,” said I, in- 
voluntarily. 

“No, he couldn't with that arm. I am 
very thaukful for it,” said she, with a touching 
desperate clutch at the brightest side of thir^. 

How could I tell her what I begun every hour 
more to dread, that the broken arm was the least 
injury which had befallen the young man; that 1 
feared one of those concussions to the spine, 
which are often produced by a Ml from a height, 
or a railway iqjury, and which, without any 
external wound, cripples the sufferer for years 
or for life. 

“ No, he never shall do anything o’ that sort 
again,” continued she. “Father or no father, 
I’ll not have him murdered.” And there came a 
h.'ird fierceness into her eyes, like that of a crea- 
tuj f; who has long been hunted down, and at last 
suddenly luras at bay. 

“ Where is his father ? he has not come near 
him.” 

“ Of course not. He’s a prccions cowai’d is Old 
Stone, and as sharp as a needle after money, or 
at keeping away when money’s likely to be 
wanted. But don’t be afraid. I’ve myself got 
enough to pay you, sir. That’s all the better. 
He is my JolxMy now.” 

Tliis was the most of our conversation, 
carried on at intervals, and in wMspors, during 
the night. My fellow-watcher sat behind the 
curtain, scarcely moving, except to do some 
feminine office, such as building up the fire 
noiselessly, cojd by coal, as nurses know how, 
handing me anything I required of food or I 
medicine. Or else she sat motionless with her 
eyes fixed on the death-wliite face; but she never 
shed a tear. Not till, in the dawn of morning, 
the young man woke up in his right senses, and 
spoke feebly, but articulately. 

" Doctor, thank yon. I knew you, and I know 
what’s hajfpened. CWy, just one word. I want 
Porothy, . Please fetch Dorothy.” 

, “Yes, Johuny;” spoken quite softly and coJn- 
pos^y. “Yes, Johnny. I’m here.” 


It was a difficult ease. The first-rate Edinburgh 
smngeon, whom, doubting my own skill, I fetched 
next day, could make notbi^of it. Iffiere were 
no injuries, external or internal, that could be 
traced, except the broken arm; the young man 
lay complaining of nothing, perfectly conscious 
and rational, but his lower limbs ap;i^rently 
paralysed. 

We called in a third doctor; he, too, was 
puzzled; but he said he had known one such 
case, where, after a railway accident, a man had 
been brought home apparently uninjured but 
having received some severe nervous shodc, pro¬ 
bably to the spine. He had been Md upon bis 
bed, and there he lay yet, though it was yearn 
ago; suffering little, and with his faculties 
clear, but totdly helpless; obliged to be watched 
over and waited upon like an infant, by his old 
wife. 

“For he was an old man, and he had a wife, 
which was lucky for him,” added Doctor A. 
“ It’s rather hairier for that poor young fellow, 
who may have to lie as ho does now for the rest 
of his days.” 

“ Hush!” I said, for he was talking loud in 
the passage, and close behind us stood poor 
Dorothy. I hoped she had not heard, but the 
first sight of her face convinced me she had; 
only women have at times a self-control that is 
almost awful. 

Whether it was that I was afraid to meet her, 
1 do not know, but I stepped quickly out of the 
house, and walked a mile or more to the railway 
station with my two friends. When I returned, 
the first thing I saw was Dorothy, wailing on 
the stair-head, with my housekeeper beside her. 
For, I should observe, that good woman did not 
object nearly so much to a poor dying lad as to 
an evening party, and had taken quite kindly to 
Dorothy. 

Yes, she had heard it all, poor girl, and I could 
not attempt to deceive her; indeed, I felt by 
instinct that she was a person who c(Md not be 
deceived; to whom it was best to tell the whole 
truth; satisfied that she would bear it well. 
She did, wonderfully. Of course I tempered it 
with the faint consolation, that doctors arc some¬ 
times mistaken, and that tlie young man had 
youth ou his side; but there the truth was, blank 
and bare, nor did 1 pretend to hide it. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Thank you for 
telling me all. My poor Johnny!” 

I 1 took her into the parlour, and gave her a glass 
! of wine. 

“ J don’t need it, sir; Pm used to sick-nursing. 
I nursed my sister till shedied. We were dress¬ 
makers, and then Johnny got me as costume- 
maker to the circus. I can cam a good deal by 
my needle, sir.” 

This seemed far away frean the point, and so 
did her next remark. 

“His father won’t helpkim, sir, yoa’U see, not 
a halfpenny. He’s got another—wife he calls 
her, and a lot d other children, and doesn’t care 
twopence for Johnny," 

“Poorfellov!k!” 
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"He isn't « poor feUow,” iljoB answered, 
sharply, “he's a very, clever fellow; can read, 
and write, aadlseep (UXKwts; he wasthinking of 
trying for a clerk’s situatum. With that, and 
soy dressmiddbg, we sdioald have done very well, 
if we had once bma married.” 

1 hwrdly knew what to answer, I fdt so exceed¬ 
ingly sorry for the poor girl, and yet she 
did not seem to fed her afficticm. There was a 
strange light in her eyes, and a glow on her poor 
plain face, very nnlike one whose whole hopes 
in life had jnst been suddmtiy blasted. 

"Doctor,” the voicb went to my heart despite 
its bad grammar, and horrible English pronuncia¬ 
tion, dropped h’s and all, “ may 1 spe^ to you, 
for I’ve nobody else, not a soul belonging to me, 
but Johnny. Will you let him stop here for a 
week or two ?” 

" A month, if necessary.” 

" Thank you. He shall lie no trouble to yon. 
I’ll take care of that. Only, there’s one tWng 
to be done first. Doctor, 1 must marry Johnny.” 

Slie said it in such a matter-of-fact tone, tliat 
at first I doubted if 1 had rightly heard. 

“ Marry him ? Good Heavens. You don’t 
mean- 

"Yes I do, sir. Just that.” 

" Why, he will never be able to do a hand’s 
turn of work for you—may never rise from his 
bed; ndll have to be tended like an infant for 
months, mid may die after all.” 

“No matter, sir. He’d rather die with me 
than with anybody. Johnny loves me. I’ll 
marry him.” 

There was a quiet determination about the 
woman which put all argument aside. And, 
Heaven forgive me! if it needs to be forgiven, 1 
tried none. I am an old-fashioned fellow, who 
never was so happy as to have any woman loving 
me; but I have known enough of women to feel 
surprised at nothing they do, of this sort. Be¬ 
sides, I thought, and think still, that Dorothy 
was right, and that she did no more than was 
perfectly natural under the circumstances. 

"And now, sir, how is it to bo managed ?” 

Of course the sooner it was managed the better, 
and I found, on talking with her, that she had 
already arranged it all in her own mind. She 
had lived long enough in Scotland to be aware 
tto a Scotch irregular marriage was easy enough; 
simply by the parties declaring themselves hus¬ 
band and wife before witnesses; but still her 
English feelings and habits clung to a marriage 
" by a proper clergyman.” She was considerably 
relieved when 1 explained to her that if she put 
in the banns that Friday night—they might be 
"cried” on Sunday in the parish kirk, and 
married by my friend the minister, to whom I 
vrould explain the matter, on Monday morning, 

" That will do,” she said. "And now I must 
go np-stairs and speak to Johnny.” 

What she said to him, or how he received it, 
is impossible for me to relate. They told me 
nothing, su^ I did not inquire. It was not my 
business; ‘indeed, it was nobody’s business Wt 
them own. • 


Now, .though I may be a very foqlish old 
I fellow, romantic, with the deep-seated desperate 
romance which, my eldest niece avers, under¬ 
lies the hard and frigid Scotch character (1 sus¬ 
pect she has her own reasims for studying it so 
deeply), still, I am not such a fool as 1 appear. 
Though I did take these young people into my 
house, and was quite prepared' to assist at their 
marriage, eonsidering it the best thing possible 
for both under the circumstances, still I was not 
going to let them be married without having 
fully investigated their antecedents. 

I went to the circus, and there tried vainly to 
discover the Herr vou Stein, whose black-bearded 
head I was sure I saw slipping away out of the 
ring, where the “ Highland Lassie,” in a dirty 
cotton frock, mid a dirtier face, was careering 
round and round on her beantifnl horse, while in 
the centre, on the identical table of the night 
before—what an age it seemed ago!—a little fat 
mau in shirt-sleeves and , stocking soles was 
walking solitarily and solemnly upon bottles. 

From him—Monsieur Ariel, who had been in¬ 
quiring more than once at my house to-day, 
leaving his name as “Mr. Higgins”—I gained 
full confirmation of Dorothy H^l’s story. She 
and John Stone were alike respectable and well- 
conducted joxmg people, ana evidently great 
favourites in the establishment. Then, and 
afterwards, I also learnt a few other facts, which 
people are slow to believe everywhere, especially 
in Scotland, namely, tliat it is quite possible 
for "play-actors,” and even circus performers, 
to be very honest and decent folk; and then, 
in fact, it does not do to judge of anybody by liis 
calling, but solely b^ himself and his actions. 

1 hope, therefore, that I am passing no un¬ 
charitable judgment on tbe Herr von Stein, if 
I simply relate what occurred between us, 
without making any comment on his actions. 

Finding he could not escape me, and that 
I sent message after message to him, he at last 
returned into the ring, and there—while the 
horses slill went prancing round, the Utile 
girl continued her leaping, and we caught the 
occasional click-click of Monsieur Arid practising 
among his bottles—the father stood and heard 
what I had to tell him oonccnnng his son. 

He uTis a father, and he seemed a good deal 
shocked, for about three minutes. Then he re¬ 
vived. 

“It’s very unfortunate, doctor; especially so 
for me, with my large family. What am 1 to do 
with him? What,” becoming more energetic, 
“ wliat tbe devil am I to do with him F” 

And—perhaps it was human nature, paternal 
nature, in its lowest form, as yo» may often see 
it in the police columns of the Times newspaper 
—when 1 told him that the only tiling he Imd to 
do was to give his consent to his son’s marriage 
with Dorothy Hall, he appeared &.‘st greatly 
astonished, and then os greatly relieved. 

"My consent? Certainly. They’re both five- 
and-twenty—old enough to know their own minds 
—and have been courting ever *so long. She’s 
an exceUent young woman; can earn a good in- 
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come too. Yes, sir. Give them.my cojrdial con- 
sent, and, in case it may be useful to them— 
this.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, took out an old 
purse, and counted out into my hand, with an 
air of great magnificence, five dhrty pound notes. 
Which was all that I or anybody clso ever saw of 
the money of the Herr von Stein. 

When I gave them, with his message, to 
Dorothy, she crumpled them up in her fingers, 
with a curious sort of smile, but she never spoke 
one word. 

Uncle Adam has been at many a marriage, 
showy and quiet, gay and grave, hearty and heart¬ 
less, but he is ready to declare, solemnly, that be 
never saw one wliich touched him so much as 
that brief ceremony, which took place at the bed¬ 
side of John Stone, the trapeze performer. It 
did not occupy more than ten minutes, for in the 
bridegroom’s sad condition the slightest agitation 
was to be avoided. My housekeeper and myself 
were the only witnesses, and the whole proceed¬ 
ing was made as matter-of-fact as possible. 

The bride’s wedding dress was the shabby old 
black gown, which she had never taken off for 
three days and nights, during which she, my 
housekeeper, and I, had shared incessant watch 
together; her face was very worn and weary, but 
her eyes were bright, and her voice steady. She 
never faltered once till the few words which make 
a Scotch maniage were ended, and the minisler 
—himself not unmoved—had shaken hands with 
her and wished her every happiness. 

“ Is it all done ?” said she, half bewildered. 
“Ay, lassie,” answ'ered my old housekeeper, 
“ye’re married, sure finough.” 

Dorothy knelt down, put her aims round 
Johnny’s nock, and laid her head beside him on 
the pillow, sobbing a little, but softly even now. 

“Oh my dear, my dear ! nothing can ever part 
us more.” 

The wondcifful circus of Herr von Slcin has 
left our town a long time ago. It took its 
departure, indeed, very soon after the dreadful 
trapeze accident, which of course got into all the 
local papers, and was discussed pretty sharply 
aU over the country. Nay, the unfortunate 
Signor Uberto, alias John Stone, bad the honour 
of being made the subject of a Times leader, and 
there was more than one letter in that paper 
suggesting a subscription for bis benefit. But it 
came out somehow that his father wjm a circus 
proprietor of considerable means, and so the 
subscription languished, never reaching beyond 
thirty odd poui^s, with which benevolence the 
public was satined. 

I believe John Stone was satisfied too, that 
is, if he ever heard of it, which is doubtful; for 
durhig the earlier weeks and months of his ill¬ 
ness liis wife took care to keep everything pain¬ 
ful from him; and so did I, so long as they 


remained under my roof. This was a good 
deal longer tlian was at first intended, for my 
housekeeper became so attached to Mrs. John 
Stone, that she could not bear to let them go. 
And the poor fellow himself was, as Dorothy had 
promised, “ no trouble,” almost a pleasure in the 
house, from his patience, sweetness, and in¬ 
telligence. 

W hen they left mo, they went to a small lodging 
hard by, where the wife set up dressmaking, and 
soon got as much work as ever she could 
do, among my patients, and the townspeople 
generally. For some enthusiastic persons took 
an interest in her, and called her “ a heroine 
though, I confess, I myself always objected to 
this, and never could sec that she had done auy 
more than what was the most right and naturd 
thing for a woman to do, supposing women were 
as they used to be in my youug days, or as I used 
to think them. 

But, heroine or not, Dorothy prospered. And 
in process of time her love was rewarded 
even beyond her hopes. Her husband’s mys¬ 
terious affliction gradually amended. He began 
to use his feet, then his legs, and slowly re¬ 
covered, in degree, the power of walking. Not 
that he ever became a robust man; the shock of 
his fall, acting on an exceedingly delicate and 
nervous frame, seemed to Imve affected all the 
springs of life; but be was no longer quite in¬ 
valided and helpless, and by-aud-by he began 
anxiously to seek for occupation. 1 hardly 
know which was the happiest , himself or Dorothy, 
when I succeeded in getting him employment as 
a writer’s copying clerk, with as much work as 
filled up his time, and saved him from feeling, 
what he could not but feel—though I Ihiific he 
did not feel it very painfully, ho loved her so— 
that his wife was the sole bread-winner. 

1711001 go to see Ibcm now, in their cheery 
little home of two rooms, one devoted to dress¬ 
making, the other, half kitchen, half bedroom, 
in whicli John sits, and where Dorothy, with her 
usual habit of making the best of things, has 
accommodated Scotch ways to hcrEnglish notions 
of comfort and tidiness—I say, when I go to see 
these two, so contented, aud devoted to one 
another, I often think that among many fortunate 
people, I have seen far less happy couples than 
John and Dorothy. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN 


Part the Second. 

CHAPTER XXV. THE CLOVEN FOOT. 

At Lady Laura’s entertainment was seen Mr. 
Romaine and tlie blancmange - faced new Mrs. 
Massinger. There were others, too, of good qua¬ 
lity ; for young Spendlcshain had said that he did 
not like being “ put dorni” with ail sorts of low 
people. He had his dance, and bis many dances, 
with other young ladies besides Blanche; but he 
used to come up with his handkerchief to hi.s face, 
saying, “Well, this is wonderful fun!” Before 
the uight was over he w'as beside “Lady Lau,” 
pouring into her car details of a new scheme. 

“ I say, we must indeed. These things are so 
easy to get up, and you can hire dresses and pro¬ 
perties.” The youth W!is alluding to the cutcr- 
tainmeut known as Tableaux Yivans. “ II ow we 
used to get them up at Spcndlands! I was 
Cardinal Wolscy. I could get the dress again, I 
know.” 

The veteran’s heart sank within her at the 
costly nature of this species of show, and some 
faint protest escaped her, something about the 
“smallness of their house.” The youth, sensitive 
and selfish, lauglicd this ofl‘ pleasantly. “ Small! 
Not a bit of it,” he said; “ wc shall squeeze tlicm 
all in. it will be splendid. Leave it to me.” 
Lady Laura, who felt that this, indeed, if laid on, 
would be tlic last straw upon the sadly worn 
and strained camel’s back, in these desperate 
straits thouglil of a dismal ruse. She was look¬ 
ing round mystcriousl}’, and putting her face 
close to Young Spendlesham’s with luarvellous 
signiticance, “ It would be charming,” she said; 
“ such a treat for the girls! But you know old 
Lady Bowler, next door, you understand, she 
would let loose her whole conventicle on the poor 
children, and then, yon know, she is dreadful, my 
dear. Lord, you don’t know how she embitters 
our life.” 

This social exhumation of Lady Bowler had its 
effect, and silenced the youth. But he was sullen 
and aggrieved. “ Very well,” he said; “just as 
you like. It makes no matter, none in the world. 
The Chillingworths said something to me about 
it yesterday, and they have such a ‘jolly room.’” 

Lady Lj^ura had still her smile " onbut it 
was a sicUy smile. At this moment came up 


Blanche, with an officer in custody. Tiie bright 
young creature, full of natural wannth and ani¬ 
mation, was eager for news. 

" You have settled it all,” she said, enlarging 
the officer, “ I see you have. Isn’t it delightful, 
I mamma? Lord Spendlesham says I am to be 
Pomona, and be all over gold apples.” 

The youtli’s hands found their way gloomily 
to the depths of lus pockets. “0, no! No, 
no!” he said, “it’s all given up; that is, at your 
house; and tliere’s some tract woman or Metho¬ 
dist that won’t have it. But it makes no matter. 
I shall get it up at the Chillingworths’.” 

The look of reproach and silent agony that 
the dutiful cliild flung at her mother, would be 
hard to describe. “ It is all a mistake,” she said. 
“ Nonsense. Mamma doesn’t mean it.” 

Lacty Laura saw by this time that delay 
would be fatal; so stic bent down her poor over¬ 
loaded worn bleeding camel’s hump, and took up 
this last burden with assumed cheerfulness. 

The yhole was settled that night. Young 
Spendlesham laid out reckless schemes of ex¬ 
pense. He enlisted arbitrarily a whole corps 
before the night was over. “I tell you who I 
have made up my mind to have; that little Mrs. 
I'crmor.” 

“ Charles’s wife ?” cried Blanche, faintly. 

“ Do you know, I like Charles’s wife,” said 
the young lord, pleasantly. “There is some¬ 
thing so smart and quick about her. I am sure 
she is good ftm. Yes, we shall have Charles’s 
wife, but not Cliarles himseif. There’s Romaine. 
I mmst speak to him.” 

Fermor—the poor pariah of the party, the in¬ 
terdicted from the fire and water of conversation 
—kept at the door. He liad now grown sensitive, 
scorning to intrude himself or his gifts upon 
mammas with absently roving eyes and business¬ 
like daughters. 

Standing in this mood, he saw Hanhury come 
up the stairs—the new and changed Haubury, 
with his curious mournful manned. He seemed 
to bring with him all the old Eastport associa¬ 
tions, and Fermor walked hastily away. “He 
will be coming tome,” he thought, “ and playing 
off his new Werner character. He means ^ the 
women to be pointing to him, and wanting to 
know the story of his blighted heart. I wish to 
Hoaven I was out of this place^ and out of the 
whole concern!” 
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' la a few minutes Hanbury was beside him. “ I 
j am so glad, Fermor,” he said. “It is so long 
I since I have seen you.” 

“You come out to parties, it seems?” said 
Fermor, with a half sneer. 

“ Not often,” said Hanbury, sadly. " I never 
i cared for such things, as I dare say you recollect. 

IVhat has brought me here to-night was the hope 
i of meeting you. I had something to tell you. 
; Just come out here on the stairs.” 
j “Why not here?” said Fermor, more and 
i more resenting I hc “ Wcnicv manner.” 
i “ I know,” said Jolm Hanbury, interpreting all 
j this, and coming back the little way he had gone, 
“that I never succeeded in makiug myself a 
friend of yours, and that by some unfortunate 
mistake we never were as well known to each 

I other as we m'glit have been. Something came 
; in the way. I did not understand you; very 
i i likely you did not understand me. i know 1 am 
i' rough, and have my faults. Perhaps, if we had 

II botli tried sincerely to be more at one, a hundred 
i things might not have happened. Put that is all 
i past.” 

Again this tone graiedonFermor. Had Han- 
bury said merely that he could not understand 
Fennor, and that if he had tried to do so, he could 
not, it would have been more deferential. 

“I never try to understand any man,” said 
Fermor, coldly. “ 11 is too much trouble. Itakc 
! what is on the surface. Put tlus business, as you 
! say—what do you wish me to do for you ?” 
j John Hanbury shook his bead, as though he 
i said, “ You will not understand me. Very well:” 

1 1 he said; “it is about yourself, Fermor. ion 
know there are not many things in life that I 
have much interest in now. The Manuels and 
their happiness is all I think of. What they love 
I and have loved, I care for. There was one, 

I i Fermor, whom wc know, and whose dear memory 

;' wc cling to, and it is for her sake, and for the 
: I sake of what 1 know were her last wishes, that I 
( now-” 

■ “ I don’t know what object you have,” said 

j Fermor, colouring, “ in making these allusions, or 

I I in bringing up this subject; but I must tell you 
j! plainly 1 do not choose to discuss it.” 

, “ This is the way,” said John Hanbury, hope- 

I Icssly. “ I always say more than 1 luemi, and 1 
know I aur blunt and rough in approaching sub- 
i jects. But, Feinior, listen to me. Isaylw'ould 
do anythuig for the Manuels. And you, Fermor, 
!' do not see the world so much now—at least, 

I j have not the opportunity of hearing what I can 
j I hear. Do forgive me if I sjieak too plainly; but 

II it is indeed for your interest. I don’t know how 
; to approach it, and 1 am sure you will not like 
! it, but I must speak. I know it would be her 

wish. Mrs. Fermor is so gentle, so trustful, 
so-” 

“Now, Mr. Hanbury,” said Fermor, his voice 
trembling, “I must request that this subject 
will not be pursued. You are, as you say, weU 
meaning, though unfortunate in your niannqy. 1 
don’t want to hear about it. I don’t want 
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advice from any man. I can manage my own 
liousc. Everybody seems 1o think Ihey can 
lecture me about my own concerns; and I t ell 
you again, I don’t require it.” 

“ But you don’t know the danger,” said Han¬ 
bury. “ You don’t see what is coming. I know 
more than you thiuk. It is my duty to warn 
yon, no matter how you may take it. That 
Romaine, 1 tell you, is not tlie man to be so 
intimate at your house, and you should look after 
it. Forgive me, but every one is talking of it.” 

“ Once more,” said Fermor, excitedly, “ I tell 
you to stop this, Mr. Hanbury. 1 won’t take it. 

So yon wish to be an adviser ? Y ou must excuse 
me for saying that 1 shall not come to you for 
assistance. Y’our counsels, as regards your own j [ 
interest, have not been so very successful.” i, 
“No, indeed,” said he, sadly; “you are right. ' 
But 1 must tell you this, at all risks. 1 know your ,; 
aliairs. There is that Sir Jolm IVcstendc: he is a / 
dangerous man. You should go to him, and con¬ 
ciliate him. Ask Lady Laura, and she will tell 
you the same.” 

This was past endurance. '; 

“ You won’t take a. liiiil, Mr. Hanbury ?■’ said ji 
he, st niggling to be cabn. “Let me ask you, do 11 
you M isli lo quarrel, or to hear something froon , 
mo that I should be sorry to have said ?” i i 

“O, you shall not quarrel with me,” said 
Hanbury, calmly, and turning away. “ Nothing 
that you could say,” be added, solemnly, “ shall ; 
ever offend me. There are reasons why you 
should be privileged. You seem blinded, Fer- ' 
inor: you will not be guided; but 1 shall not 
desist. I shall help you in spite of yourself.” i 
The state he left Fermor in may be conceived. 
lie always felt agony under Ibc sense of this air , 
of what ho tooK for superior patronage. 

He saw liomaiue come over to Mrs. Fermor, 
and pitch his chair close to hers, as it might be , 
a tent. She was in a corner, and Mr. llonmiiie’s ' 
tent quite cut her off'from the company. He then j, 
began to talk with great earnestness. Fermor’s ; 
falling on this new situaiiou, and Fermor’s ij 
memory suggesting to him the stories the good- | 
naturecl irieud had told him, the effect was as of 1 
scarlet cloth tossed and .shaken before him. !' 

“ Look at Orson,” said Mr. Romaine, moodily, : 

“ how he is glaring at us!” j i 

Mrs. Fermor looked up innocently, but did not '; 
see which face he meant. ! 1 

“ Orson ?” she said; “ whom do you call by 1; 
that ugly name?” j. 

“Don’t you sec,” he said, "your conjugal : 
Orson ? You know what 1 mean.” |, 

Mrs. Fermor, colouring as she always did, j i 
moved back lier chair a little, and half rose. 

“ You can’t mean lluil ;” she said, “ 1 am sure ;; 
not. At least, if you do, I must go to the person |' 
you mention so disrespectfully.” j 

“ Exactly,” he said, without moving. “ Always j 
the way—every little iiUe word caught up aad { 
Registered. Why, I call every husband Orson. ! 
What arc they all but Orsons—brutes—irre- j 
claimable savages? What am I myself? Aud 
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I wliat do you think me in your heart of hearts, but 
1 11 wild, untamed Orson, fresh from the woods ?” 

; Mrs. Fermor felt a twinge. She felt for this 
i poor rude man, who had no friends; no kith nor 
kin, and who was grateful for a little sympathy, 
and over whom she held such a secret power. So 
she said quickly, “ No, no, I don’t agree to that. 
You arc not so bad.” 

“ How good you are,” he said, with grateful 
eyes. “I am but an acquaintance, but those w’ho 
kuoAV you better, how they must appreciate; for 
instance, your husband, whom I so thoughtlessly 
I i and irreverently called ' Orson.’ How he must 
prize and cherish, how ‘ uxorious’—is not that 
the word ?—he must be, even to fatigue; he must 
. play the doting husband to perfection! Eh ?” 

I Again the old doubting look came on Mrs. 

' Fermor’s face. She did not answer. A pink, 

• handsome, and rather foolish face, came to Mr. 

! I Umnaine, and said : 

i “1 say, Romaine, wliy don’t you come. My wife 

‘ j has .sent me for you. She has all sorts of .secret.s 
: i anil has been signalling this half-hour 
'I llomaine threw Mrs. I’ermor a look of siguifi- 
i; ciuicp, us who should say, “ You see.” 11c 
. I stooiied over and said, in a low voice, “ Do you 
,' know what is behind all this ? Hiding to-morrow 
,! in (he Park—a pic-uic the day after—then a t hi’ce 
'j weeks’visit down al Massinger. Theyarclilling 
!■ their house, ami she says they can’t get on 
'I without me. Tliesc are the little secrets. Give 

I j a ]) 00 r oiitcasl. your advice—come.” 

Ylrs. Fermor, witli glowing cheeks, eould not 
'1 res! rain lici little smile of ))ri(lc. She had the 

I I bold dangerous man compleicly in her power, to 
I moidd him for Ids own good. “ You won’t go,” 

! I she said. “ Y’on must u(jt go; at least, 1 have 

no influence, 1 know, but-” 

.■ “No influence!” he said. “Well, 1 say no- 
thing of that, ’I’liey will have their plays— 

'1 ‘amal cur theatricals,’ as they call them. Tliey 
,'i will make me the ‘ prouder auiourcux.’ Why, 

I j even that donkey Speudle.shani is getting them 
j: up. Tableaux, he calls them. Tliey are to have 
you. He lias just asked me. Ah! you could 
I act ! What parts shall we choose—Ale.xander 
j; and the two Queeits, or Petrarch and his Laura ?” 
i i A little bewildered at I his rambling speech, 

I j ill’s. Fermor could only say, “ 0 no, indeed .1 
I; could not.” 

j I “ You no influence ?” he went on. “ Yes, you 
have. I confess it. 1 have felt it for weeks 
! back growing steadily every day. I cannot irust 
myself, but J can trust yon. Don’t Uduk that 
your lif e is not known to me, and that I do not feel 
for you. I kiuw what goes on in your house. I 
know—and forgive me for saying so—that there 
' has been one more fatal nustake added to the tre¬ 
mendous list of mistakes, now nearly full-” 

“ Mr. Romaine,” she began, much frightened. 

I “ I confess,” he went on, “ at first I met you 

I with that indifference which I feel for every wo- 

I I man. Rut this has been wearing away. It ts 
: I altogether .worn away uow. Oh, you might do 
11 much with me—much more than yon have done. 


I 


But things cannot go on always as they go on d 
uow. My heart bums to see one that I call |i 
Orson so cold and neglectful, when there is one, t' 
as you know and understand-” 1 

“ 1 do understand,” said she, in a perfect , 
tumult of terror and surprise, and trembling i 
with agitation. “At last—0 let me out—let ! 
me go! You shouldn’t Imve done tliis, Mr. j 
maine—for shame, for shame! 0 let me out j 
quick—let me pass!” j 

He never moved. “That is Avell done,” he , 
.said. “Now/go on. ‘0 lovely Laura! what : 
rage in those flashing c.ves! Y’^on cannot conceal '' 

the flutterings of your heart,’ and so on- YVe ' 

shall do it very well together on Spendlcsham’s ;; 
boards.” ; j 

For a moment she was astounded at this rea- | 
diness and coolness; but in another moment the 
earnestness of his first speech came back upon j 
her, and she said again, “O for shame, for j' 
shame! It was very cruel of you! 0, what do j 
you mean? Now let me go; and you must 
I never, never speak to me again.” j j 

At lids moment Fermor came striding up. He |, 
had been looking on. He pushed past Romaine j 
ratlicr rudely, put out his arm for his wife, and j 
said, in a fierce whisper, “ Come away at once. ; 
Y'oii seem lost f o all shame! You are making me . 
tlie talk of the room. Come at once. Come home. ! 
You shall answer to me for this!” 

The little n'omaii, so warm and impetuous, 
had behaved nobly and chivjilrously, as she ; 
fancied. She was firmly deternuned never to ; 
open her lips to Romaine again; and yet this was i' 
her reward! 

Permor saw tlie resentment in her face. “ I 
suppose you mean to brave me here, before all 
tliesc people r” He was beside himsell’with rage. 

“ Come aAA’ay, 1 say—have at least some sem¬ 
blance of respect and decency.” 

“ Respect and decency!” said Romaine, ' 
laughing. “ YVliat odd words yon use, my good ' 
Fermor.” 

“ Would you allow us to go by ?” said Fermor, 
with forced polifeucss. 

“ With all my heart,” said the other. “But 
you gave ns such a start. YVe were talkiug of 
such interesting tilings. But all secrets, remcm- ■ 
ber, Mrs. Fennor; or your husband will have me 
out the lirst thing in the morning.” 

This, Ihongh siioken gall}’, contained a hint 
for Mrs. Fermor, which slie could not but take. 

Fermor made no reply, but hurried her down 
stairs. “We must sec about this,” he said, 
under bis breath, “ and settle tlie thing one way 
or the other. You are at perfect liberty to con- , 
suit your own reputation as you please, but 1 am j 
delcnnined 1 shall not be made the laughing- : 
stock of the town. I am not to bo compromised.” ; 

He felt her arm trembling on bis, but she said 
nothing. Here was injustice—monstrous, killing 
injustice. Something like the shade of a blight 
flashed across her. j. 

As they went home in the little dark brougham 11 
there was one of the old stormy miserable i| 
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scenes'. " You can have no respect for me, and 
none for yourself,” said the little woman, trem¬ 
bling, “to say such things.” She was about to 
add, "if you only knew;” but she was checked, 
for she felt that she dare not even hint at Ro- 
maine’s behaviour. “Yon never speak to me 
kindly; you never take me anywhere; you never 
encourage, never protect me, as I see other hus¬ 
bands treat their wives. No, but you arc too 
cold, and care for nothing in the wide world 
but for yourself. As Mr. Romaine says”—and she 
•was about to quote that speech of his about 
“fatd mistakes,” but she stopped in alarm. 

“Go on,” said lie, with forced calmness; 
"pray tell us what hlr. Romaine says. So it is 
come to tliis,” he said, with a new burst. “ Rut 
it serves me right. They warned me in time, 
but I foolishly would not listen.” 

With quivering lip Mrs. Fermor retorted— 
she was vciy quick of temper, it must be re¬ 
peated—” And I was w;arncvl too. But 1 should 
like to know who has gained most by the uftair. 
I tell you, you will not dispose of me as you did 
i of others. My heart shall not be broken, nor shall 
I I ■u’ear myself into the grave to suit your plans.” 
j “ No fear, indeed,” said he, with a trcml.'ling 
i voice. “Shewasanaugel, a gentle, quiet, sweet, 
;j angel. God forgive me for that crime, it was 
I, the great mistake of my life. I did not know 
I i what I was doing. 1 must have been mad.” 

.! “And you speak of it in this way to me,” 

I said Mrs. Fermor, beside her little wits, from 
' grief, and wounded vanity, f.ud rage; “ why not 
ij tell me, next, that you married me for papa’s 
j money. Go on and finish; we may as well hear it 
ij all out now!” 

II “ Suppose I say I did,” replied he, unable to 
1 1 resist the taunt; it was now u battle a outrance, 
{' “ Suppose I say tliat I did. It was what they 
j; called a good match. It is not the first thing of 
1 the kind that has been done! It was an un- 
! fortunate day for me, God knows! I might 
: have been happy and peaceful now—in my proper 
j' station in society which I have lost, instead of 

being- Confusion!” he added, in a fresh 

|i burst, as he thought of all his wrongs and 
ij insults. “I have been a fool and a madman! 

: But I tell you 1 shall see to all this, and it 
j I shall be changed. They shan’t point to me as a 
! cypher, nor shall any of the rude low admirers 
I you choose to encourage make me their butt, 
i Never!” he added, vehemently. “ So, as a bc- 
I ginning, I insist and require and command that 
' you never exchange a tvord in future with that 
I i man Romaine.” 

“ How can you speak in this way to me ?” said 
j i she, hysterically. 

;! “ Mind what I have told you; and T shall see 

:; that you do what vou arc told to do. I shall see 
j myself that it is done. I want no argument.” 

I “ We shall see,” said Mrs. Fermor, with dell- 
I, ance. 

i I Not a word more was spoken on that dismal 
Ij passage home. .When they entered, she flew up- 

II stairs, and rushed into her father’s room. 


CUAPTEE XXVI. A DISCOVERT. 

Geim Mr. Carlay was rcadingwhen his daughter 
entered, and flung herself down at his knees, 
sobbing and crying hysterically. Her rich long 
hair liad broken from all fastening, and came 
tumbling about her in a shower. 

“ My heart is breaking,” she said; “ help me, j 
papa. He is killing me!” i 

A spasm of pain passed over his face for a | 
moment, and he drew a deep sigh. |; 

“My poor child,” he said, with wonderful ij 
affection for so grim a being. “The old story; j| 
I knew it was hurrying on to this. Wc try ii 
every one else, and, after all, wc come back to i I 
the old father or mother.” j' 

“ But 0!” continued she, “ he has dared to !' 
slander me ; to insult me publicly. He is killing ; 1 

me. This very night- ” i | 

“I understand,” said he. “I know it all. I ;; 
have at last oome to know him thorougidy. 

He is a wretch without a heart; faithless and 
unworthy of you and your affection.” 

“ He has insulted me!” she said, starting up 1 
with a fierce pride. “ T shall never forget it. J 
shall never forgive it. If he only knew'that at the J 
very instant he was accusing me—at that moment ! I 
I was behaving in a way that he should have j 
been proud of! But let he himself take care. ' 
He talks about being sensitive of his own reputa- , i 
tion, and about being pointed at. I say, papa, let I j 
him take care!” |; 

“These arc no discoveries to me,” said her j! 
father, sadly. ; | 

“Then why,” said she, turning round, “why li 
did you let me bo sacrificed? ITc tells me jj 
now openly that it was your money he wanted, | 
and that he sold himself. Why did you allow i 
this sale, if you kucw so much, papa ?” | 

“My darling,” said he, “1 thought your 
heart was set upon it, and 1 wished to gratify 
you in every rvny. 1 was foolish—stupid, but,” 
said he, rising aiul stalking to the door, “ it is 
not loo late yet. T have worse to tell you, 
darling; things which it is right that you should 
know'. Things that I have discovered. For I 
have not been shut up all day and night among 
musty books. 1 have been searching, wal chiiig 
—spying, some would say—but all for you.” 

“ Yes,” said she, eagerly; “ tell me all, papa!” 

He went on hurriedly : 

“ I suspected him from tlic beginning. Men 
do not forsake tbeir liomcs and always be found 
abroad, or be harsh to their wives, without some 
outside reason. I know the world pretty 
well. These things tepeat each other every day 
and every hour. What would you say if that 
friend of your heart—that bright noble Miss 
Manuel—whom you watched in sickness, and 
have almost worshipped, who has kissed you, as 

you told me, over and over again-” 

Mrs. Fermor started back. “ Impossible!” she 
said. “You don’t know her, father. What has 
she done, then?” 

“ Sheds your enemy. She it is, who has drawn 
away your husband from you. This is the secret 
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of liis absences. She has been trading on the old 
miserable vanity with which he is stuffed. He has 
been there day after day. Nights, when he was 
away till three and four, ho was at her suppers. 
He was watching for her in the Parks, hanging 
about her street, about her carriage. And all 
because she made some speech that has set 
his pride rampant. And she your friend, whom 
you almost saved from death. In this way she 
repays you!” 

Mrs. Fennor was looking at him quite scared. 
“ 0 no, no,” she said, in a low voice, and draw¬ 
ing back; “this is not so. You don’t know 
her.” 

“Ah, listen!” he said, catching her by the 
hand. “ How could she like ym ? You arc in 
her sister’s place. It is not in human nature. 
You had better know the worst, darling. Imok 
here 1” and he opened his desk, and took out 
some half a dozen letters, which he opened 
slowly, one after the other. “ Would you not 
know her writing? Look at this,” and he 
showed her first that old letter of Miss Manuel’s, 
in which she had invited Pennor to her supper, 
and then others in the same strain; note.s, note- 
lets, long, short; on large paper, on small paper, 
and on tiny scraps, signed only with initials; all 
the tokens, in short, of an intimate relatirm. 
“ Here are answers,” he went on, “and yon will 
know this hand.” jYud he spread onl Feruior’s 
notes in the same way. Mrs. Fermor looked 
from one to the other of them, end back again, 
very wildly and distractedly. “This is,” he said, 
“what the world would call shabby and dis¬ 
honourable. But 1 love my child and her hap¬ 
piness, and scruple at nothing to effect that.” 

“ My happiness!” slie said, sadly. 

“ Yes, your happiness,” he answered, quickly; 
“ it wUl all lead to that. The first stej) is know¬ 
ing the worst. The next is, to look out for a 
remedy: and we must have done with tliis man- 
done with him for ever.” 

“ Done with him for ever ?” she repeated, me¬ 
chanically. 

“ Yes,” he said; “ he is not worthy of you. Wc 
shall leave this miserable country, and leave him. 
It was a wretched mistake from the very begin¬ 
ning. Once freed from him, we shall begin to 
be happy together again. You will get ill, my 
child; already I find your checks pale and worn. 
Abroad, there is joy and happiness and comfort 
in store for us yet. If you remain, you die.” 

“Leave him here with her? Never, papa, 
never, while 1 live!” 

“ He is not tvorth a thought,” said he, hastily. 
“ We must go. It is tlie only course.” 

“ And leave him behind freed from me, whom 
he hates, to enjoy himself, and leave her no pu¬ 
nishment? Never, papa. Let me stay and 
die.” 

“ Who knows ?” said her father, gloomily; 
“ we may punish him before wc leave. But all 
ill good time; depend on it, the guilty shall not 
escape.” 

“ And. 0!” burst out Mrs. Fermor, giving 


way suddenly to a paroxysm of tears, “ she, that 
woman whom 1 tried to make my friend; whom 
I loved!” 


THE “FLOWERY” DRAMA. 

The Chinese drama we shall first describe . 
opens with a scene in Elysium, the actors 
being all of the angelic order. The sun, 
represented by a man holding a golden disk; 
the moon, by another man, in the costume 
of a woman, bearing a silver crescent; the ,, 
thunder by a third, carrying an axe to be- '■ 
token a thunderbolt: who'dashes about doing :j 
many deeds of violence. The row of angels, ; 
Shin-sien, circle round or cross the heavenly I 
orbs .and elements, mimicking the conjunctions i 
and the oppositions supposed to be maintained 
araoim the armies of heaven. A mountain 
nymph, grateful for some kindnesses she has 
received, introduces a good emperor into these 
regions of bliss. He is not long there, till, feel- ! 
ing some solicitude as to what is passing among | 
his subjects in (he lower world, and fancying i 
that there are grievances to be redressed among j 
his people, he condescends to revisit the earth | 
and examine into the disorders of his state. ' 

A tiger appears on the stage, the tiger being | 
really a wicked courtier disguised. He rushes ! 
into the secret apartments of the ladies, who 
scream with terror, while the tiger seizes the 
heir-apparent and drops him into a neighbouring 
ditch. The ladies then hurry to the court of 
tlip emperor, fling themselves down in his pre- ' 
seucc, and recoiml the dc.qilor.'ible disaster which ! 
has befallen the young prince, and he is dis- * 
coverCjd to be the son of the mountain nymph [ 
who had been the guide of his father to the | 
heavenly abodes. j 

The emperor is plunged into utter misery, j 
He determines to abtlicare and to renounce the 
world. He calls to his counsels a crafty woman, 
to discuss with her the nomination of a succcs- | 
sor, and she recommends to his choice a half¬ 
witted youth, whom she expects to be a tool in ; 
her hands. The settlement of the crown is , 
scarcely arranged, when the emperor is carried | 
aloft in the dragon chariot, or, in other words, j 
departs this mortal life. The poor fool is brought : 
forward, dreadfully perplexed with the honours : 
that surround him, and instead of rejoicing in ! 
his good fortune, he cries out most piteously, 

“ Oh, what shall I do ?” The pathetic and the 
ludicrous arc finely exhibited. There arrives to 
his help tlie wicked courtier, who has thrown off 
his tiger skin—he who had broken the heart of 
his sovereign and carried away the heir to the 
throne. The foolish emperor makes the traitor 
his confidential minister, who involves the em¬ 
peror in inextricable embarrassments, anarchy 
at home, and unfortunate wars abroad. 

It would seem a fit termination to the drama 
that the heir should be restored and tranquillity 
re-established, instead of which a new scries of 
events are introduced, and quarrels and nego¬ 
tiations with a foreign court are the subject- 
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matter of the dialogue. Peace is to be esta¬ 
blished by the surrender of an obnoxious coun¬ 
cillor, whose son-in-law is appointed to bear the 
accepfcd proposals to the court that is to be 
conciliated. He undertsdkes the mission, ex- 

E ecting to obtain more favourable conditions for 
is relative from the offended prince, and in 
order to make his journey without exciting too 
much observation, he returns home and disguises 
himself by a change of apparel. When lie 
arrives at his destination he discovers that he 
has lost his letter of credentials, and recollects 
that he has left it in the garments which he had 
thrown off. He is denounced as an impostor 
and a spy, and with great difficulty escapes, 
wends his way homeward, rushes to his chamber, 
shakes garment after garment, but no letter is 
to be found. He throws himself into a cliair, 
exhibiting the utmost agony. The servants 
ptlier round in sympathy, and lie turns to a 
female slave and asks whether she knows any- 
tliing about the missing leller. She tells Iiim 
she had seen such a letter in the hands of licr 
mistress, who is sitting nursing licr baby in a 
remote part of the stage. On lieariug this he 
looks upon her with a Hood of liglit ami a smile 
of affection which warms tlio whole audience 
to admiration. He moves his chair towards her, 
lays one hand on her shoulder, fondles tlie infant 
with the other, and she, with a look of love, sur¬ 
renders the desired docunicut, and all ends 
hapfiily, .ns it should do. 

The piece most familiar to Europe is the 

f round work of Voltaire’s tragedy, “ L’Orpheliii 
c la Chine.” It was selected for (.rainslat ion by 
Father Premare, one of the earliest and best 
helps to the study of the Jlaiidarin language. 
In the preface Voltaire makes some sagiicious 
remarks on the connexion between theatrical 
representations in use among the Cliiuese for 
more than thirty centuries, and the general civi¬ 
lisation of the peajple. He says that even the 
defects of the drimiatists of Cliiua are uot 
CTeater than those of the “ iiionstrous farces of 
Shakespeare,” whom, it will be recollected, he 
called on another occasion an “inspired l)ar- 
bariaii.” (It may be remarked in ])assing, that : 
Frenchmen now-,more cnligliieued and better able 
to appreciate Shakespeare titan was V'oltaire, 
would recognise the “ inspiration” but eliminate 
the “barbarism.”) He calls the tragedy a 
chef-d’oeuvre as compared with anything that 
France or Germany had produced at the, time it i 
was written, namely, the fourteenth century. 1 
He remarks that Metastasio has chosen a kindred 
subject for one of his dramas, and says, withmuch < 
truth, tliat the Chinese theatre has all the fas- i 
cination of the Arabian Nights; that the interest i 
is kept alive, however incredible tlie story may I 
be; and that, in the midst of the entanglement ■ 
of events, the purpose and the plot are steadily 1 
and constantly rapt in view. ' 

The tragedy begins by a fearful picture of the 
slaughter and desolation which have accom¬ 
panied the invasion of the Chinese capital by 
(jlhenghis Khan. He has murdered the whole t 
of the imperial fEuuily, except the youthful hei^ 


to the throne. A virtuous mandarin and his 
beautiful wife determine to conceal and to 
save the prince, whom the conqueror has 
determined to discover, in order to extirj.iate 
the last of the legitimate race. Being traced (o 
the mandarin’s family, thejr decide in tlieir 
agony to surrender and sacrifice their own sou 
as a substitute for the intended victim; but, 
w'hen he is led to be beheaded, maternal tender¬ 
ness overcomes every other feeling, the mother 
breaks in upon the execution place, denounces 
the imposture, aud reclaims her son. The 
officers slay the band of the headsman iu order 
to report the matter to the great Khan. It 
turns out that the mother of the child had iu 
earlier days fascinated tlie young Qhenghis, 
when he boro another name, aud before he hud 
entered upon liis career of victory. She is 
brought to his [ircseuce; his old affection bursts 
out anew; every menace that despotism can 
urge, the threatened murder of her hiusband, <<f 
her son; every promise i hat sovereign power 
can suggest, arc urged iu vain, to assault and 
overcome her purity. At last the piece closes 
by a declaration of tin* conqueror tiiat he has 
been conquered — conquered by a woman's 
virtue. 

One might almost fancy the renowned judg¬ 
ment of S 'lomon (1 Kings iii. 16-28) had 
jiasscd the borders of China, and suggesteil 
to tlie author of the llwiu-han-ki, Rtendly 
“Lime-circle Story,” the incident on which 
this drama turns. The Cliinesc play exhibits 
a very lively picture of the social habits of 
the Chinese ; the relations existing between 
husbands, wives, and li indmaids, aud the de- 
scendaufs of botli; the moles of educating 
boys and girls ; I he superst itious, sacrifices, and 
religious services; the injustice and cruelties of 
t be tribunals; the cornq)tious of the officials, 
from the nipanest to the mightiest. After all 
sorts of complications, and intrigues, and tiie 
temporary triumph by falsehood and bribery of 
a wicked wife aud her coiifederatos, the story 
culminates in their exposure and puiiislmiciri 
by the sagacious magistrate, who is tiic last 
appellant judge. The closing scenes are hiTe 
rendered Ironithe translation of Stanislas .lulicn 
in his Cerclc dc Cruie, published by the Asiatic 
Society: 

There are present; The Governor Cliing, bear¬ 
ing from the emperor tlic golden ensign, and the 
sword of power—be has inscribed over the tri¬ 
bunal “Imperial orders,” and “Silence;” the 
W^idow Ma, who had been living in adultery 
during her husband’s lifetime with Chao, and they 
fwe now in collusion in order to obtain the pro¬ 
perty of the deceased, and claim the child as lier 
legitimate offspring; Hai-taug, Ma’s concubine 
—the real mother of the child; Chang-lin, lier 
brother; and sundry other persons in attendance. 
TJiey all kneel in tlic presence of the governor. 

CniNG. Who is the mother of the child P 

Widow Ma.I-I! 

Cuing. All you who are gathered together, 
tell me who is the mother of the cliild. 

An.. Ma, Ma is the mother. 
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CuiKG. Call Chang-lin. Gat a piece of clialk, 
and make a circle, in the middle of which you 
will place tlie child. Set the two women to pull 
at the child together, the true mother will easily 
get possession of it, tlic false mother will not be 
able. 

(The officer makes the circle, and places 
the child in the centre. Mrs. Ma drags the 
child out of the circle; Hai-tang fails to do 
so.) 

Chiso. Surely Ilai-tang cannot be the mother 
of the child, or she would have obtained posses¬ 
sion of it. Officer! seize her and apply the 
bastinado. 

(The officer obeys.) 

CiiiKG. Let them have anotlier trial. Let us 
once more sec who gets the child. 

(Again the child is placed in the circle, and 
again Mrs. Ma gets hold of the cliild.) 

Cmsfi. Woman! h.ave we not given you 
every chance ? lou did nothing to obtain the 
child. Officer I deal her out severer blows. 

Hai-tasg. Excellence! 0 check your anger; 
it frightens me like tlie noise of thunder. Lav- 
aside that threatening frown, terrible as the look 
of the wolf or the tiger. Your servant was 
married to Ma, and bore this child to him. 
Nine months 1 carried it in my Imsoni, three 
years I nourished it with my own milk, and 1 
have always treated it willi maternal love. 
YVhen it was cold it was I who warmed its deli¬ 
cate limbs. With pain and weariness I have 
brought it to its present age of five. I know 
how weak it is; I. knew it would have been 
injured had I seized the child violently to drag 
it from her who held it .so strongly. 1 could 
not obtain my child without teariug its limbs 
asunder. 1 bad rather perish than subject n>y 
child to what it must have suti'ered had I 
attempted to drag it out of the circle. Pity 
me! ' 

Stic sings: 

A tender niotlier conld do no other! 

Judge, excellency! judge for yourself! 

She sings; 

The poor child's arras .-ire soft .and weak .is pith 
Hidden by the outer hemp. ^ Ami liow could she, 
Cold, cruel as she is, partake my fears? 

Unt you, .sir, 3 -ou—j-ou aliould perceive the truth. 
Our fates how different! She is ricli and strong; 

I, helpless, poor, humiliated, scorned! 

Yes! had I been as violent as she. 

You would have heard the poor child’s breaking 
hones, 

And seen his fiesh in fragments 1 

Cuing. We cannot always see our way, and 
yet wc may sometimes reach the secret work¬ 
ings of t he heart. Did not the sage stiy, 

How can a man conceal his real self 

When j'ou can read his actions ? can e.xplore 

The motives of his doings, and discern 

The goal towards which he runs ? 

There was a marvellous power in that chalk 
circle. It is certain that the widow sought to 
grasp the child, that with him she might ^asp 
the fortune of Ma, her late husband. Might | 


she not have thought that the concealed truth 
would force itself into open day ? 

He recites this verso: 

She seized the child the heritage to seize, 

But the white ring revealed her treacheries I 
She had a sweet expression, but within 
There lay a mine of cruelty and sin. 

But the true mother is found. Bring forward 
the adulterer. 

Cliang-lin, kneeling, produces Chao. 

Cuing. A pretty business this. Let us have 
the truth—the truth in all its details. To 
gratify a criminal passion, you poisoned Ma. 
You took possession of this child tW you might 
get hold of his iiiiicritance. You bribed these 
men and w'omen to brihg forwai'd their false 
testimony. 

CuAO. Your servant is but the clerk of the 
court, flow could he be ignorant of the penal 
law ? Tliat he is so, is the fault of the governor 
of Ching-cliow. I am hut a mute instrument 
in his liaiids. I only hold the pencil, and write 
down the answers of the accused. If there 
be errors on the record, it is no fault of the 
clerk. 

Cuing. I do not ask you about errors on the 
record. I a-sk you if, to indulge a criminal 
passion, you poisoned Ma? 

CtiAo. O, sir! look on that countenance 
covered with a m.ask. Remove the paint, you 
will find a hideous face, which no man would 
pick up iu the .street. IIow could such an one 
seduce your servant ? 

YVxdowMa. YVliat? Y'ou never ceased to 
tell me th.at T was as beautiful as tbc bc.autiful 
Kwan-yin—.and now to treat me thus insult¬ 
ingly!" Perfidious cur! that deserve not the 
name df man! 

CuANG-LiN. Yesterday, while the snow was 
falliim in large flakes, Chao and Mrs. Ma were 
together. Tlicy followed two soldiers to come 
to an understanding witli tiicm. Il is clear he 
was her lover. Excellence, call t he soldiers and 
itujuiro of them. 

t'lrAO, We ourselves brouglit them. 

Chino. Take hold of Cliao, officer, and flog 
him lustily with the heavy bamboo. 

Hai-tang sings: 

You onl\- thonglit to deal with Mistre-ss Ma I 

And never drc.ameJ I should come back again. 

Hid I not see ye both upon the road ? 

And now we meet again. Reply, reply! 

Chao fcigiis death. 

I Cuing. The fellow pretends to be dead. Lift 
liim up, officer, throw water upon his face. Let 
us waste no time. Confess! 

Chao. 1 have sinned with this woman; but 
I am not a murderer. 1 did buy the poison, 
but 1 did not suggest the crime. This woman 
took it from me; she mixed it iu a basin 
of soup. She caused her husband’s death. I 
did not carry away the cliild. I told her, as she 
was not its mother, to leave the matter alone. 
She said if she got the cliild, site got Ma’s for¬ 
tune with it. I am but a poor clerk. Where 
could 1 have found the money to bribe these 
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witnesses ? She bribed them. She bribed the 
soldiers to get rid of Hai-tang. Yes.! she did 
it. She did it! 

Mks. Ma. Scoundrel that you are! What 
shall I say? Well! I did it ml; ’tis no great 
misfortune to die. We may live in a future 
world, and be faithful to one another! 

Chiko. Listen, all who are present, and hear 
my supreme decree! The Governor of Ching- 
chow has transgressed the law. He is deprived 
of his button and his belt; he is degraded; he 
must return to the people (the lower orders), 
and never again have public enmloyment. (He 
was the judge who, bribed by Mrs. Ma, had con¬ 
demned Hai-tang.) The false witnesses are to 
receive eighty blows, and to be banished one 
hundred les from home. Chao and his comrade, 
being officials, must be more severely punished. 
One hundred blows, and to be transported 
beyond the frontiers to an arid uninliabited 
land. The adulterous woman and her infamous 
accomplice shall be taken to the public square, 
and suffer a slow and ignominious death. They 
shall be cut up into one hundred and twenty 
pieces. All they possess shall be transferred to 
Hai-tang and her son, w'ho is committed to her 
tender care. Her brotlier, Chang-lin, may quit 
his employment and dwell with his sister; but 
he is to be the executioner to decapitate the 
guilty pair. 

The drama concludes by Hai-tang singing a 
triumjihant hymn to the honour and glory of the 
just judge, telling him that the history of the 
chalk circle shall extend to the four seas, the 
limits of earth, and be repeated throughout the 
empire. 

The “Heir in Old Age,” and the “ Sorrows of 
Han,” both admirably translated by Sir John 
Davis, have long held a high place among the 
contributions of China to the dramatic literature 
of Europe. The last of these pieces has an 
historical interest, dating from a period anterior 
to the Christian era, and tradition reports the 
tomb of the heroine to be still preserved in 
everlasting verdure as the memorial of her 
virtues. Tlie persons of the drama are, Han, a 
conquering Tartar sovereign, and his envoy; 
Yuen, a Chinese emperor; Maon, his profligate 
minister; two officials; and the Princess Chao. 
Maou encourages all the licentious habits of his 
master, and recommends him to collect the 
portraits of all the beautiful women of his 
empire, and to select for the palace the most 
beautiful among them. The minister patronises 
ninety-nine, but failing to extort a large bribe 
from the father of the loveliest of all, he dis¬ 
figures the portrait, and keeps the fair creature 
out of the emperor’s sight. The emperor, dis¬ 
satisfied with all the candidates for his favour, 
is wandering through the remoter apartments 
of the palace, when he hears the sweet music of 
a lady's lute. He goes to the place, and is en¬ 
tranced by the lovely, but till now unknown, 
damsel, who tells her tale, and the perfidy which 
has led to the disfigurement of her portrait. 
The wicked minister is condemned to death, but 
he escapes to the Tartar camp, and takes with 

him the veritable portraiture of the divine 
Chao. On his suggestion the Khan insists on 
her being delivered to him, threatening to invade 
China, unless she is surrendered by the emperor. 1 
The emperor knows he is too weak to resist the j 
Tartar, and that his resistance must lead to the 
overthrow of his dynasty, and the desolation of ■ 
his country; so, consulting with his councillors . 
and his beloved, it is determined, after vehement i 
resistance on the part of the emperor, that she ! 
shall be sacrificed, and, for the common good, 
handed over to Han. She is proclaimed the 
Tartar queen. She reaches the Amoor, the 
Black Dragon River, and, in the presence of | 
Han, offers a libation, tells Han she will wait | 
for hini in another world, and flings herself into ' 
the stream. The Khan sends the Tartar back 
to the emperor to be executed according to his 
decree. Peace is restored; Chao appears in a 
vision, but the “wild fowl” awakes him to 
report that it is only a dream. The head of the 
minister is made an offering to the shade of 
the princess, and her verdant tomb is kept in 
memory of her departure. 

Though dancing was a dii'ersion of ancient . 
times in China, and is sjioken of as an accom¬ 
plishment, crushed feet will not allow a modern j 
Chinese lady to dance, and the very idea of 
dancing is now associated with vulgarity, and , 
public exhibition. On one occasion, accom¬ 
panied by an excellent band of musicians, fur- i 
nished by one of H.M. ships of war, I accom- | 
panied forty or fifty English and American | 
ladies who were to be introduced—in the beau- | 
tiful gardens and summer-houses of an opulent j 
merchant—to the ladies of his family. There ' 
was some difficulty in persuading our Chinese ! 
hostesses that persons with such monstrous i 
feet as Nature had given our countrywomen i 
could be really respectable or presentable to { 
w'ell-bred people, and surprise and delight were , 
expressed that the foreign barbarian women ' 
knew “how to behave themselves.” One of , 
the ladies explained the matter to another by 
saying, “But you know they have been in j 
China, and have jeafnt gooii manners from ; 
us!” Our party asked leave to entertain \ 
themselves, and, as they suiiposed, to gratify j 
the fair Celestials, with a dance. Permission | 
was obtained with some difficulty. “ How could ■ 
they dare to allow the stranger guests so to exert , 
and weary themselves for tAeir gratification P” ; 
But reason and courtesy taught them to give | 
way, and they looked on wonderingly at the ' 
figuring, and promenading, and bowing. The J 
dance done, the Chinese ladies returned emphatic 
thanks to those who had taken so much trouble, ! 
and so exhausted themselves to please them. *! 
They were assured that we danced to please our- j 
selves—an assurance that was received with 
the most marked incredulity. When permission 
was solicited to continue the amusements of the 
day by an additional quadrille or reel, the an¬ 
swer was, “No! no! that must not be; it is 
too, too, much to expect from you!” A second 
dance, however, was arranged; but it is to be 
feared that the Chinese ladies thought our party 
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little better than “ strolling players,” who are 
veiy vagabonds in the eyes of a polished 
Chinese. 


MAGNESIAN LIGHT. 

How wonderfully, in these later days, com¬ 
mon worthless out • of • the • way unthought - of 
things are, little by little, brought into use and 
made to render service! Dyeing, perfumery, 
confectionery, the textile and other arts, find re¬ 
sources where our forefathers found either 
rubbish only, or very frequently found nothing 
at all, for the good reason that that special 
article did not yet exist. In the same Way, 
many scientific discoveries which, at the outset, 
were regarded as marvels, merely good to in¬ 
terest philosophers and supply harmless amuse¬ 
ment for speculative theorists, are now be¬ 
ginning to bear their fruit, and to confirm the 
adage that knowlege is power. 

Eor thousands of years, the old-fashioned 
metals, as gold, silver, iron, lead, have been 
familiarly known, without any one’s suspecting 
that their list might be extensible. Transmu¬ 
tation of the one into the other—of the baser 
into the more precious kinds—was deemed as 
practicable and feasible as it was desirable to 
effect. Nobody dreamed, for ages after ages, of 
discovering, disinterring, picking out new 
metals which had lain hidden under a complete 
disguise ever since the world began. Many of 
us are old enough to remember the sensation 
produced by Sir Humphry Davy’s discovery of 
the metallic base of certain alkaline earths, aud 
the probable consequence that all such earths 
were derived from raetais. It was a curious 
fact, well worthy of notice aud remembrance, 
that lime is the oxide, that is to say the rust, of 
an actual metal called calcium; soda of another, 
sodium ; potash of another, potassium ; and so 
on. But little use was made of these new me¬ 
tallic acquisitions. Their lightness, their soft¬ 
ness, their extreme readiness to return to the 
earthy state, caused them to be regarded rather 
as specimens to be kept under bell-glasses, or in 
any other way best suited to preserve them, 
than as agents and tools to assist the wants of 
daily life. Except for tlic striking experiment 
of setting fire to a lump of potassium, by throw¬ 
ing it on the surface of a pan of water, samples 
of tlie new metals were hardly even seen beyoud 
the walls of the chemist’s laboratory, or out of 
the hands of the initiated. What proportion of 
our readers have ever set eyes on a morsel of 
metallic sodium or calcium ? 

Lately, however, one new metal has made it¬ 
self conspicuous in the world. Aluminium, the 
metal which is the mother of clay, started with 
perhaps too brilliant a promise. Its beauty was 
exaggerated; of its utility, it would be unfair to 
give an unfavourable opinion at the present early 
stage of its existence. If the jeweller and his 
customers feel disappointment, the useful arts 
may turn its peculiar qualities to advantage. 
Its lightness is remarkable, and that property is 


a merit, even for purposes of ornamentation; 
for it enables an operatic heroine to wear a com¬ 
plete suit of armour, and to sing.in it too, with¬ 
out sinking under the weight. 

There is an earth, magnesia, with which most 
of us are acquainted from childhood, our 
mammas having caused us to swallow it as 
medicine. Later in life, we may have resorted 
to it as a remedy for heartburn, or, combined j 
with its cousin, Epsom salts, as an anti-podi^ric i 
purgative, an antidote to gout. Magnesia also ; 
affords a useful remedy in cases of poisoning by 
mineral acids, as vitriol, when it can be admi¬ 
nistered internally shortly after the swallowing of 
the caustic liquid. It takes away all its corro- | 
sive strength, and transforms it into a saline I 
compound which no longer possesses poisonous j 
properties. Some invalids, however, abuse mag¬ 
nesia, taking too much of it, and too frequently. 
Magnesia, iudulged in at this rate, produces in- i 
testinal concretions of greater or less volume, j 
In one such patient, there was found, after i 
death, a mass of hardened magnesia weighing | 
nearly six pounds. | 

Magnesia, too, is the rust of a metal, mag- > 
iiesium, which, althoi^h well known to exist, 
has hitherto existed in comparative obscurity, 
without exciting the world’s attention. It is 
never found naturally in the metallic state, uid i 
was first so attained, in 1829, by M. Bussy. It i 
is not twice a.s heavy as water. Its specific i 
ravity is 1.743, that of water (at its greatest 
ensity) being 1.000. 

As an earth, magnesia is variously regarded 
by agriculturists, most of them loosing down ! 
upon it askance; they may therefore rejoice that • 
it is not very generally nor widely spread. Per- ' 
haps its demerits may be more justly charged | 
against it when applied burnt, as manure, than { 
when existing on the spot as natural earth, i 
The presence of magnesia in limestone has been j 
considered pernicious to vegetation when burnt | 
into lime. It had long been known to farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Doncaster and other . 
parts of Yorkshire, Derby, aud Nottingham, that 
lime made from a peculiar species of limestone 
injured their crops. Experiments on this lime¬ 
stone, made by Mr. Tennant, showed that it 
contained magnesia. On mixing pure calcined 
magnesia with earth in which he sowed diffe¬ 
rent kinds of seeds, he found that they cither 
died or vegetated very imperfectly; he there¬ 
fore came to the conclusion that its* effects were 
prejudicial. This is thought to have been occa¬ 
sioned by its retaining its caustic quality longer 
than pure lime. From experiments made oy 
Sir Humphry Davy and other chemists, it may 
be assumed that mthougb, when calcined as 
lime, it may become pernicious if laid on the 
land in too large quantities, yet that, in its mild 
state, it is a useful constituent of soils. One of 
the most fertile parts of Cornwall, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Lizard, is a district which 
abounds in magnesian earth. 

Daring the last few months, in Paris, mag- 
Iiesium has started into celebrity—made itself a 

lion, in short. At scientific conferences aud 

* « 
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^lectures, in amphitlieatres and drawing-rooms, a 
l)rillumt experiment lias been running the round, 
astonishing the curious beholder. A savant, 
sometime^ in a wliite cravat, sometimes in a 
black one, drawing from his pocket a white 
thread of metallic aspect most carefully wrapped 
in paper, promises to illuminate the room for 
several seconds with all the splendour of electric 
! light, by simply burning his nit of wire. 

A candle is brought; the extremity of the 
magnesium wire is tlirust into the flame, and 
instantly a dazsling brightness radiates in all 
directions. The wire emits, in the shape of 
flame, an extremely tenuous vapour, which 
I burns with unexampled violence. It is com- 
i I pletely encircled by a bright halo which termi- 
; nates, upwards, in white spioke, and downwards 
I in a drooping residuum entirely composed of 
m^nesia. The Abbe Moigno, well known in 

I scientific literature, appears to have been the first 
to exliibit in France this remarkable property of 

' magnesium, which he did last summer at one of 
!i the meetings of the Association Scientifique, 

! j before M. Duruy, the present Minister of Public 

II Instruction. 

ji Magnesium is obtained by reducing the 
j' anhydrous chloride of that metal with sodium. 

!' As what follows is entirely derived from French 

I sources, I give the details in metrical w'eiglits 
i' and measures. The reader, altliough unused to 
;; them, will readily understand them, by reraem- 
j I bering that a kilogramme, more than two pounds 
I' avoirdupois, is made up of a thousand grammes; 
!: and that a metre, more than an English yard, is 
i| subdivided into a hundred eenlimetres and a 
]; thousand millimetres. M. Gaudin, cidculator 
i! at the Bureau des Longitudes, who has care- 
! fully studied questions connected w'ith lighting, 
' has recently published au excellent treatise on 
i! the cost of lighting by magnesium, witli refer- 
j I ence to its immediate application. I avail niy- 
j l self of Jiis conclusions, as quoted by M. Henri 

II de Parville, in his able feuilleton in the Coiisti- 
■ t utionel. 

i Magnesium is not much heavier than wood. 

It is silvery white, very volatile, melts at a 
j' cherry-red heat, has litt Ic tenacity, but is ductile 
! enough to be drawn into wire the third of a 
millimetre in diameter. Magnesium, unfor- 
' i tunately, is very dear—forty-eight pounds the 
11 kilogramme. Any serious thoughts of lighting 
i! Paris by means of strips of tliis metal, arc, there- 
I' fore, quite out of the question. Nevertheless, 

11 certain employments which seem ready niadii 
i' for its application, merit careful examination. 
1 Whenever, in fact, it is required to concentrate 
! on one point, for a short space of time, a great 
1 illuminating power, it is certain that magnesium 
I may be employed with groat advantage. 

Photographers, for instance, instead of having 
j recourse to the electric light — ^which is difficult 
toinstal in its place, and complex in its manage- 
j meiit—might substitute for it magnesian light. 
I With this object, trials liave been made which 
j are expected to result in complete success. In 
■surgery, for tlic examination of sinuses, nothii^ 
MI be simpler or more convenient than to make 


use of the new light. The navy also may pro- 
fitably employ it for signals. At twelve miles’ 
distance by day, at thrice that distance by night, 
it will be easy to hold communication. 

According to M. Gaudin’s estimate, the exa¬ 
mination of a diseased sinus would cost one 
halfpenny; the taking of a portrait, by means 
of a light of five hundred bougie power during 
twenty seconds, would cost fivepence. A signal 
at sea with one hundred bougie power, one 
penny. The illumination of a trench with the ; 
light of a thousand bougies, afTording a clear i 
inspection of a length of a thousand, and a j 
breadth of five-and-twenty metres, would cost ; 
from ten to twenty pence—considerably less ■ 
than the price of firing a cannon. Finally, a ; 
telegraphic signal consisting of four or five i 
eclipses or changes of colour, with a hun- ] 
dred bougie light, w'ould only cost one single > 
penny, I! 

M. Gaudiii based his calculations on the ij 
photomcirio results obtained by M. Bunsen. 

A wire of magnesium, the third of a millimetre , 1 
in diameter, has, in round numbers, the same ! ■ 
illuminating power as seventy bougies or w'ax Ij 
candles. And it takes a minute to consume a , | 
wire one metre in length and the tenth of a ; 
gramme in weight. According to this, at tlie 
present price of elevenpence-halfpeuny per 
gramme, that quantity of magnesium would 
alford, during one minute, a light equal to that 
of seven hundred bougies, or to that of seventy 
lamps of tcn-bougic power each, which lamps, if 
fed with ordinary oil, cost one penny per hour. 
Multij)lyiiig elcvcnpcnce-hnlfpeniiy by sixty, 'j 
you liave the f)rice per hour of magnesian light, 
or about ten})ence for each ten-bougie power; 
which is ten times dearer than lighting by oil. 
These few figures suffice to show that, under 
present circumst.ance.s, magnesian light can be 
advantageously employed only in particular 
cases. , 

It ought to be added, that when its employ¬ 
ment becomes more extensive, it is more than 
probable that—as almost always liappcns in 
similar instances—its cost price, now very liigh, 
will notably diminish. The elemculs of its 
production, in fact, are not costly. Its price, j 
in M. Gau^n’s opinion, might be expected to ;, 
fall as low as forty shillings the kilogramme. , 
From that time, by rendering it more ductile j | 
through tlie admixture of foreign substances, it ' ■ 
might be drawn into wire as line as a hair; aild ;! 
under those new conditions would be applicable 
to domestic lighting at the same price as that of I, 
oil. 11 

What a convenient • invention! What a j: 
luxurious light! No more greasy liquids to 
handle; no more snipping and snuffing of wicks; 
no more cleanings, and scrubbings, and polish¬ 
ings ; no more oil-cans to fill and to fetch I It 
really is not unreasonable to hope that tlie ex- i 
perimental display, which is now the fashion, i 
will be productive of useful results, and assume j 
the phase of an industrial application. To be 
moderate in cur expectations, we may give up | 
the idea of employing it for the lighting of ; 
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towns; because, supposing its price reduced to 
the lowest rate possible, it would still be twice 
as dear as gas. 

I CIGARS. 

' Take a cigar P I can recommend them, for I 
know all about them. No lettuce-leaf or com¬ 
mon German tobacco there—real Havannab, I 
: assure you. How can I make sure of that? 

: How do I know what’s inside? Light that 
i cigar, take a whiff or two, and tell me how you 
i like the brand, and then I’ll tell you how I can 
i swear to what’s inside. Don’t oe a Visigoth; 

I don’t bite off the end as if it were a thistle and 
you were a—— There, take it up tenderly— 

I so—pierce it with your penknife gently, as if 
! you loved it, as you will presently, 1 doubt not. 

Stop, stop; it’s not a torch to "be lighted like 
that with a wisp of tea-paper! I will give 
you a cedar spill. Let the end court tlie flame 
timidly, dally with it, snort with it, kiss it. aud 
j run away, like a coy lover. Thai’s the way. 
i Rut don’t draw at it as if you were a pump, 
j I Gently, So. Now how do you like it ? “ Very 
1 ' delicate flavour iudecd ; but wants — wants 

I I age.” Very good; now 1 will tell you how 1 
■ I know what’s inside that cigar. I saw it made. 

! I Saw it made ! then it’s not foreign ? Foreign, 

i, no; it’s of British manufacture, and you are 
j! perfectly right as to its wanting age, for that 
I' cig.ar was made exactly ten daj» ago. And it 
I may increase your appreciation of it to know 
I that it was rolled up by a very pretty girl. A 
I girl? Yes, a girl, sweet, sixteen, golden hair, 
|i blue eyes, and a figure |>crfectly sylph-like. In 
I my 1 hological times tliey would liave decreed her 

j, apoi.iieosis as the Goddess of Tobacco, with a 
1 , bii ndle of Havannab leaves on her head to mat eh 
;; Ceres witli her sheaf. She had heautiful while 

huiuls with taper tiiigers, aud with those delicate 
little fingers she neatly rolled up the end of that 
cigar which you were going to bite off like a 
: caimibal. You onglit, to have kissed it rather. 

; 'Wiiat do you think of the cigar now ? Having 
no romance in your coin[) 0 .siiion, and no know- 
, i ledge of tobacco, you are begimiing to have a 
j I poor ojiinion of it, because 1 told you it was 
^ ■ Brit ish. If you had bought that cigar at a sho]i 
ji aud paid sixpence for it, you would have been 
I; quite satisfied that it was a real foreign Hu- 
j: variuali. Do you know what a retailer of tlie 
li “ finest foreign brands” lately said to me? If 

I i the fools were all dead, there would be no get- 
j ting a living out of cigars. 

' 1 have learned to niiderstaiid this saying 

! ‘ witliiu the last few days, and also to compreliemi 

II many things with regard to the great tobacco 
ij economy, of which, though a smoker, I have 
; hitherto been ignorant. 

j This was how I stumbled upon my knowledge. 

I j 1 was dining one day in tlie magiiifiecut baiiquet- 
I: iiig liall of the Wasuingtoii Hotel, at Liverpool. 

I j After dinner, one of the company (who had made 

II me laugh very much by his quaint and dry 
1 1 humour, contrary to the rules of etiquette, wheu 


my moutii was full) handed me Ids cigar-dase, and 
politely asked me to help myself. I did so, and was 
pleased with the cigar. Was it foreign? No; it 
was his own make. Indeed I The flavour was 
really very fine. As I liked them so much, perhaps 
I would call in at the manufactory in the mom- | 
ing, and he would give me a few of that brand j 
to smoke—in defiance of the railway bye-laws— I 
on my way home. In accordance with this kind ! 
invitation, 1 called next momihg in Lord Nel- j i 
son-street. I expected a shop. I found a huge \! 
factory. I had derived my iacas of cigar manu- j 
facture from certain dingy cribs at the East-end 11 
of London, where I had seen a doisen men and j j 
boys at work, ostentatiously in a low window, 11 
that the passing public might convince them- |j 
selves there was no lettuce. But here was what ! j 
might bo called, an cinjioriura. An imposing j 
double door, with plate glass and brass cntabla- |i 
tures.likeabank. Enteringtlicse gates, the scent jj 
of tobacco is wafted upon my oHactorics like the i! 
odour of newly-mowii hay. Persons who use j; 
the horrible mundungus which is commonly sold 1 1 
for tobacco, have no idea of the sweet and jl 
grateful odour of the real article. It is, indeed, ■ j 
provokingly suggestive of something nice to }| 
eat—slightly', i fancy, of Evertoii toffee fresh | ■ 
from the oven. j j 

Through the inner door into a large count ing- , 
house, wiierc many clean clerks arc filling up j 
day-books and journals and ledgers with the j 
record of transact ions in dried leaves, whose end j ■ 
is smoke aud ashes. The sight of so many .1 
cigar-boxes about a counting-house strikes me jj 
as being somewhat unbusincas-like, until i re- || 
member that cigara are the stock-in-lradu. My || 
friend, the pro[>rictor, advances with a coi'dial j| 
gn;eUiig, a facetious remark—which uearly ; 
causes one of the clean clerks to roll off his high j: 
stool—and a small bundle of the British brand jJ 
which 1 was gracious enough to ap|)rovc. j 

“ There, tliat’ll do to break the hye-laws with, j: 
and suffocate all the old ladies ou tlie road home. | i 
There’s a Ibrly-sliilliiig fine in every one of them, !' 
if you only manage matters lu'operly. By-the- j i 
bv, you miglit like to look over our little ij 
place ?” j I 

i said I should like it much. , 

“A'cry good; 1 am at your service for an 
hour. iiCt me see; what shall 1 show you . 
first ? Ah, 1 think we’d better go to the root ;j 
of the evil to begin with.” j j 

So wc go down stairs to the root of the ij 
evil; that is to say, the cellars in wliicli the raw !. 
material is stored. There 1 see many hogs- jj 
heads and many bales and bunches of tobacco- j! 
leaves, from all parts of the earth: from the ' j 
"Vl'est Indies and tlie East, from the Southern , 
Stales of America, from Turkey, llollaud, | 
Austria, Paraguay, Algeria, Java, Hungary, 
Greece, and many other countries. I am in- I 
formed that there are no less tlian sixty diffe- j 
rent growths of tobacco. The difference in the : 
quality and value is very great, 'fhe value of j 
this German leaf, for cxiunple, is eightpence a | 
pound, that of yonder clioica Havannah nine 
shillings: which explains the difference in 
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1 price and quaKty between the Vevey Fins— 
which have lately superseded Pickwicks—and 
the best prodoM of Havannah. The great 
value of tobacco is very striking in contrast with 
the smallness of its bulk, londer stands a 
i hogshead of Virginia. The staves of the hogs¬ 
head have been removed, and the tobacco stands 
on end, a soUd black block. The value of that 
little mound of leaves is fifty pounds; the duty 
paid to government one hundred and fifty 
pounds, or exactly three times the value. From 
this cellar the leaves of various kinds, after 
being assorted, are carried up into the manufac¬ 
turing room. 

I was not prepared for the extraordinary sight 
which burst upon me in this department. The 
cellar was the dark front scene of the panto¬ 
mime ; this was the grand transformation. It 
was not a room, but an immense hall, in which, 
at regularly arranged benches, sat upwards of 
four hundred girls. The gleam of fair faces 
that fell upon me, like a, sudden flash of sun¬ 
light, as 1 entered the hall, quite startled me, 
and it was a minute or two before I quite re¬ 
covered my self-possession. Tlicre was not a 
male worker to be seen. They were all girls, 
the majority of them very young, aud every one 
of them held at that moment a handful of 
tobacco leaf, which she was rolling up into a 
cigar. Four hundred and odd cigars w'ould be 
made in a twinkling. It was a busy scene. 
Girls, girls everywhere, all neat and tidy and 
cheerful, many of them exceedingly pretty. The 
effect of these four thousand white fingers nimbly 

S ng their task was like that of a dancing 
^ t—like the sunlight glinting through rust¬ 
ling leaves. The hundreds upon hundreds of 
I fair faces dotted at regular intervals over the 
I vast area of the hall, brought to my mind the 
I garden of Contrairy Mary, which was laid out, 
j as you may remember. 

With silver bells and cockle shells, 

I And pretty girls all of a row. 

I shall have something to tell about tiicsc 
! pretty girls presently. In the mean time let us 
; follow the process of manufacturing a cigar. Tlie 
i: assorted leaves arc brought np from the cellar 
I' to this long bench at the end of the hull. There 
j are leaves of all kinds and qualities for cigars 
j of every denomination. Tlie duty of the girls 
j at this bench is to strip the leaves from the 
j centre stalk. The stalks are thrown into a 
I heap to be ground into snuff, and the leaves are 
i made up into little bundles to be distributed 
! I among the cigar-makers at the various benches. 

I Each bundle contains a quantity of leaf sufficient 
to make a pound of cigars. Let us foljow one 
: of these bundles to desk number one, girl num- 
; her one. She is a maker of, we will say, 
i Regalias, of which there sliould be a hundred 
; to the pound. Her tools consist of a square 
' cutting board, a sharp knife like th.at used by 
j shoemakers, a pair of scales, and a little pot of 

S ' m. She has at her elbow a heap of broken 
ves, and a heap of perfect leaves. Practice 
j enables her to know exactly how much of the 


broken leaf to take up for the padding of the 
cigar. Seeing it in her hand, yon would tiiink 
it was a great deal too much. Rut in an instant, 
the shapeless mass is enveloped in a strip of 
smooth leaf, rolled round ancf round, obliquely 
towards the top, fastened there with a light 
touch of gum, and then nothing remains but to 
lace the cigar against an upright ledge on the 
oard and cut off the end fair and square. It 
seems a very simple aud easy operation; but 
try your hand at it, aud sec what a shape¬ 
less bundle you will turn out! Cigar-making 
is not learned in a week, nor in a month, nor 
yet in a year. Your soul is no doubt often 
fretted by a cigar that won’t " draw.” In all 
probability that cigar has been made by au 
appaenticc. It is not so easy a matter to make 
exactly a hundred cigars out of a given quantity 
of leaf. If there be less than a nundred, it is 
certain that some of them have been rolled up 
too tight; if more than a hundred, that some 
are too loose. Each girl on completing her 
pound of cigars takes them to a table in the 
centre of the hall to be inspected. Here they 
are weighed and counted (by girls), ami, if 
satisfactory, are passed and noted to tlie maker’s 
credit; but if tliere should be one too many, or 
one too few, to the pound, the girl has to take 
them back to her desk and rectify them. 

Each bench is devoted to the manufacture of 
a particular kind of cigar. At one, the girls arc 
rolling up Regalias; at another, the fat bulgy 
cigars called Lopez; at a tliird, Bengal Ciieroots ; 
at a fourth, Pickwicks, and so on. After the 
cigars have been taken np l.o the judge’s stand 
to be weighed and counted, they are handed 
over to another set of girls, wlio assort tliem 
according to colour, lu tlie same bunch of 
tobacco there will be found some leaves much 
darker than others. Tlicse dark-coloured cigars 
arc put into boxes by themselves, and by some 
are fondly believed to be full flavoured, though 
they are precisely the same in strength ami 
qualify as the light-coloured. The only object 
ill separating them is to secure uniformity 
of colour. A mixture of dark and light cigars 
in a box would not “look well.” 'riic assorted 
cigars arc placed in a miniature truck, which 
runs down a miniature railway, through a large 
shaft communicating with the ground floor, 
where the cigars are packed in boxes. 

A word tore as to the quality of cigars. 
Cigars of foreign manufacture me only superior 
to those of British make because they are com¬ 
posed of a finer quality of tobacco. Certain 
monopolists in Havannah keep all the best 
qualities for their own manufacture. If those 
choice crops were sent over here, we could 
make cigars equally as good. There is no secret 
in the preparation of the leaf, nor in the manu¬ 
facture ; nor docs any deterioration occur during 
a sea voyage. All we want is the pick of the 
leaves. British manufacturers, however, are 
not particularly desirous to be so favoured. 
They could not get the price for the best cigars 
if it were known that they were rolled up in 
this countr/. It is a very common thing for 
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hands. It is the practice in most cigar manu¬ 
factories to search the •workpeople as they leave 
work, la tlm French factories the rule is 
carried out with gr^ severity. Let us hear 
wiiat the firm has to say on this snhject: " We 
have always regarded the practice of scarehing as 
most degrading ; and we have never been obliged 
to resort to it. We have reason to believe that 
our hands deserve our consideration in this 
respect. The girls, as a rule, are very houom'- 
ahle, and jealous of the reputation of their body, 
and a black sheep is immediately rejiorted to 
■ns.” 

The girls arc very fond of singing, and are 
allowed to beguile their work -with songs and 
choruses. It was rather startling—but plea¬ 
santly so—in a place of business to hear a imn- 
dred voices joining in God bless the Prince of 
Wales. I saw a little boy turning a crank, and 
a man spinning twist tobacco, to the tune. 
Singing under proper restrictions is not found 
to liinder work; but rather to lighten and pro¬ 
mote it. Story-telling is also an art much culti¬ 
vated, and any girl who is a good vocal sensation 
novelist is a prime favourite with the companions 
in her immediate vicinity. There is a great 
ambition among the girls for watches, and here 
and there you may see a gold one. The girls 
hang tliem on their tables and work by thon, 
striving to make so many cigai's in the liour. 

TJie most difficult pronleni whicii the firm, in 
its truly hearty and kindly desire to benefit its 
workpeople, has had to solve, has been how to 
ensure tlie girls some education. Some years 
ago, the proprietors started a night-school in 
connexion with the works. The minister of aii 
adjoining church took a warm interest in the 
scheme, and did his best to ensure its success. 
It succeeded only for a very short time. Liver¬ 
pool is a very large city, and tlic girls live for 
the most part with their parents, many of whom 
reside on the outskirts, to be near the mills 
where they are employed. Tt was consci^iueutly 
found inconvenient, and in some cases iinjirac- 
ticable, for the girls to go home to tea and then 
return to the night-school. So the school was 
discontinued. Since then, the firm has refrained 
as much as possible from taking any apprentices 
until they can read and write. 

The girls are mostly the daughters of me¬ 
chanics, and it is found that, as a rule, they arc 
very deficient in the rudiments of education. 
This seemed to be a matter of deep concern and 
trouble to the firm. Hear our guide again: 
“ On an average, out of ten applicants for work, 
seven can neither read nor write, 1 attribute 
this to girls being useful at home in assist ing 
their mothers at house-work, in nursing their 
little brothers and sisters even uffien they are 
mere children themselves. It is most distressing 
to stand at our counter on a Monday morning, 
and see the number of little things who liave 
been deformed in tbeir persons by being em¬ 
ployed in nursmg. I can pick them out in a 
moment: one shoulder lower than the other, 
the neck awry, the shuffling wabbling gait. 1 
am in the habit of seeing a great many young 


girls of this age, and I am convineed that more | 
physical injury is caused to young girls in Uiis | 
country—in this town at least—their being i 
put too early to nursmg, than from any system 1 
of factory labour.” ' 

Could the philanthropists and the honourable :; 
boards attend to these points? These kind- j! 
hearted tobacconists find time and inclination in 1! 
the midst of their business to do much; but they .; 
cannot do all. I ^ 

You did not suppose that tliere was so much j 
human histoiy in connexion with a cigar? j 
Like the British brand, the better for it. Take ; 
another, while I carry ou ils progress from that j, 
sorting table up-stairs among the girls, to the ; 
neat branded ribbon-bound cedar-lmx in wiiich | 
it is sent out to the trade. It is a very short 
story now; though there are many processes 
going on down here—almost as many as were 
involved in the manufacture of Adam Smith’s 
pin. Here is a yard filled with io^ of cedar, la 
a shop adjoining, a circular saw, driven by steam, i 
is ripping tlicse logs up into thin latlis; in a ' 
second, workmen arc cutting them into the re- | 
quired lengths and nailing them together; in a 
third, workmen are marking them with red-hol 
brands; and in a fourth they are being covered i 
with pictorial labels. All this work is done on !; 
the premises, even to the lithographing and 
printing of the labels. Well; when the cigars ! 
come down in that railway from the manufactur¬ 
ing hall, they are made up into bundles, placed iu 
boxes, and stowed away for a time in a drying- 
room. Thence, when they are sufficiently dry, 
they are taken out, separated into bundles of a 
pound, and placed in the cedar-boxes for sale, i 
could tell you something about. Cavendisli, aud , 
Bristol bird’s-eye, aud l;wist, aud snufi'; but per¬ 
haps you have had enough of tobacco for the 
present. \ic word in your car, however, 

“ Cabbage” is a fiction. So is “ lettuce.” The 
very worst cigars are made of tobacco; I can 
assure you, some of tlie tobacco at prescui 
being imported into this country from Gcrmaiiy, ■ 
is quite clieai) enough aud bad enough for aiiy ' 
pufftose. Wholesome cabbage or lettuce ■would j| 
be a treat to it. • ■' 


PATTY’S VOCATION. j: 

IN XHBEE CIIAPTEHS, CUAVTKll 1. 

“ Patty, you arc a match-maker.” | 

“ Now, Robert!” I, 

Notwithstanding the deprecatory tone with l! 
which I pronounced those two words, Robert ! 
repeated the calumny. Is it a calumny ? Why |, 
should it bo a calumny ? As far as regards , 
trouble, endless worry, waste of time, disap- i’ 
pointmeuts and contrarieties, my experience of |: 
the life of a match-maker is made up of tlicm. 11 
Tliercfore, a match-maker must be imbued wdtli i I 
the truest elements of unselfishness—should 1 . 
therefore, be admired, loved, patronised. j 

What I endured for Sarah Jane, when she jj 
fell in love with Dr. Leech’s handsome young ; | 
partner, makes me shudder to recal. ' Not that 
either of that young couple is so grateful now 
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as they both ought to be. Yet, 1 must say 
that Mr. BellendSn would not have dreamed of 
loving Sarah Jane had I not put the idea into his 
head. I do not tell her, of course, but nobody 
knows how slowly he took the bint, how dila¬ 
tory he was in following it up, or the number 
of times 1 could have beaten aim for taking all 
I told him in as cool a manner as if I was talk¬ 
ing of some one in the Moon. Poor Sarah 
I Jane! I was obliged to let out a great deal of 
! her private feelings, which for my sex’s sake I 

I blusned to do, but nothing else roused him. 
j He seemed to take a pleasure in hearing of her 
I sufferings, looking so conceited and complacent 
I the while, that 1 thanked my stars 1 was not 
Sarah Jane, or he Robert. And if her aunt had 

I not left her that legacy-but come, 1 won’t 

i be ill natured; they are married ; I made the 
! match; it was my first one, and, as Robert says, 
j it does me no particular credit. 

“ People will marry without your help, Patty, 
depend on it,” says Robert to me, a dozen 
times in a week. 

“ Now, Robert, 

“It’s true, Patty; no one assisted you and 
me, cut out though you were for a regular old 
maid.” 

That was correct, though I did not tell 
j Robert so. I have been an old maid ever since 
I 1 can remember. When almost a baby, I have 
sat for hours, quite still, for fear 1 should tumble 
my clean frock. In my cliildhood, 1 knew no 
pleasure so great as tidying np all untidy 
people’s untidynesses. In my girlhood, I 
was prim. 1 liked Quaker dresses, aud was 
always severe oii gushing girls, and wrapped 
myself up in so severe a mantle of reserve 
aud dignity, that it is a miracle how Ro¬ 
bert over discovered I should make a good 
wife. For 1 do. My goodness ^! how I 
should hate myself if i did not. For Robert is 
giic/i a man. When he came to live with my 
uncle as his agricultural pupil, 1 liked him 
before 1 even saw him. 1 liked him from wlint 
1 beard of him: which was his scraping his 
shoes at the door, aud then rubbing them 
on the mat. I had no shock inwardly when I 
firet saw him, as Sarah Jane had when she first 
saw Mr. Bcllenden; but I think that was owing 
to my mind being full of telling uncle we ought 
to have a new front-door mat. Ours was in that 
state that it was about time it sliould go and do 
duty at the back door; but I hesitated to ask 
uncle until 1 saw what sort of young man the 
new pupil would be. No one would believe the 
fondness of agricultural pupils for mud. They 
love it. 

That is how Robert and I met. And finding 
him particular about his mending, I will not 
deny that—^making believe, of course, that it 
w’as uncle’s—I used to see to it myself. Not 
that Robert knows it to this day; indeed, I 
am quite ashamed to let the secret out at all; 
but it was through his mending that 1 first 
began to take an interest in Rotert. He was 
particular' that his stockings should match. 
Though they were all to a thread alike, he could 


not bear to have No. 1 put with No. 6, or eo 
on. I thought a young man so anxious that 
his stockings should match, what a match he 
would make! and I ran over the names of all 
the girls I knew, to see which would suit him 
best. I never thought of myself, but Robert 
says he always thought of me. He always in¬ 
tended, from the very first moment he ever saw ! 
me, that 1 should be his wife. | 

“And you would have broken your heart, ; 
Patty,” says Robert, “ bad I married any other ! 
woman.” I 

I believe he was right. Anyhow, when Dr. ! 
Leech proposed to me, and uncle recommended | 
me to think well about it before I refused so 
good an opportunity of settling myself, T was 
quite a year before I could forbear shuddering 
at his name even. To be sure, the name is not 
a pretty one, but that had nothing to do with 
my shuddering. It was entirely owing to the 
dread of having so nearly been his wife. 

“What is ailing you?” said Robert to me I 
one day. j 

“ Notbing; oh, nothing, Robert,” I answered, j 
Somehow, I had got to call him Robert, though j 
I don’t know how it liappened, unless it was | 
that he was so friendly, aud so much at home 
with us at once. 

“ Do you want any leeches ?” said he. locking 
wickedly at me. 

I became scarlet, and thought I could hare 
died of shame. I 

“ Come, you need not blush about it, for you , | 
are not going to marry him, you know,” ' 

“Oh, Robert, uncle says-” | 

“ H iicle says you are to marry me. I have ! 
juhi iit)w been speaking to him about it.” 

“ My goodness me, Robert!” 

“ 1 fhought it the most honourable course to ; 
pursue, Patty, as of course I cannot offer yoi. 
such a fortune as Dr. Leech can.” j 

“Fortune! Oh, my dear Robert, I hate j 

fortune.” j 

“ I know you do, Patty, so I may conclude 
that it is settled.” 

“ Oh! iny dear Robert-” 

“ I am so glad 1 am your dear Robert! 
Tiial’s all I wanted, Patty.” 

And upon my word, there was 1 an engaged 
woman, ttnd engaged, too, to the only man 1 ever , j 
could or w'oulu have loved, w'ithout anybody’s ‘| 
help. But of course we did not marry for a || 
long time after that. I had time to make all !! 
my own things. However, my story has no¬ 
thing to do with that, but is all about my last 
bit of match-making. ■ 

Our village is a very pretty one. It nestles in i 
a valley, which valley is crowned with hills— , | 
mountains, I may say, of every form and height. ; | 
Round shouldenng hills, covered with a patch- ■ 
work of fields, and dotted with farm-houses aud i 
barns, lead up to slopes of plantations and oak | j 
copses, whicli ore again surmount^ by the ;j 
purple-clothed grouse hills. According to the | j 
liglits and shadows, so does the aspect of the j 
mountains change, giving a never-ending variety j 
of scene. Abroadan4 very beautiful river mikes , 
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a tnm through the valley, enriching and glad¬ 
dening it. TMb river is our jitide and boast. 
Part of the village is on one side, part on the 
other. The two are connected by an old-fashioned 
substantial wooden bridge, which is never with¬ 
out a passenger on it. 

' Our modest little house looks down from a 
tiny eminence on this bridge. Opposite to us, 
on the other side (rf the river, is the grand 
palatial residence of the S([uire. It is in form 
like the letter H, and one side matches the other 
side: which to my mind is very ridiculous. The 
Hall is so Imgc, and so conspicuous, and has 
such big windows, that we can almost see 
everything that goes on there. But the squire 
can onlyj ust perceive the ^ble end of our cottage 
through the trees, so, as T say to Robert, “We 
have something that the squire has not.” 

“ Don’t be envious of the squire, Patty. I 
have got something more, that he has not, and 
that is a good wife.” - ' 

Now, to be sure, it was a sad thing, not only 
for himself, but for all the world about us, that 
the squire was unmarried. It would make such 
a difference to the poor, as well as to the rich, to 
have a sweet amiable happy lady at the Hall. 
Yet, much as it was to be desired that the squire 
should marry, never had my match-making pro¬ 
pensities dared to interest themselves in him. 
As to being so presumptuous as to try and 
match the squire—my goodness me! 

Nevertheless, it was a thousand pities he did 
not marry. Mrs. Mountjoy, our vicar’a wife, 
mourned over the melancholy fact that there was 
no squire’s lady to visit the schools and dis¬ 
pense the prizes. The vicar thought it sad to 
see the great family pew occupied Sunday after 
Sunday only by that single tali, somewhat grim- 
visaged, man. Por that was the fact. Our poor 
squire, with a kind heart, neiglibourly feelings, 
and plenty of unused affections, was grim out¬ 
wardly. Tall and well proportioned, he yet was 
nervous and fidrcty: so w'as always awkward 
and uucomfortawe. With a gi-eat big chest, he 
had a weak quavering voice that was evidently a 
false one, as if he were afraid to use his real one 

I lest it should startle and shock people with its 
ow'er and strength. Had he been a poor man, 
e would have been a healthy happy natural, 
honest-hearted creature. As it was, an only 
son, brought up say injudiciously, he was shy, 
reserved, fearful, and seemed to nave a natural 
horror of all human beings. 

Every now and then, by an extreme effort on 
his part, he gave us all a great stately dinner, 
at wliich we had the satisfaction of dining off 
plate, though we hwdly dared open our lips. 
He gave us the iuvitatiou because he thought 
it his duty to do so, and we accepted it because 
we thought it our duty to do so. The moment 
of meeting was dreaded by all of us, the time for 
parting was happiness to all of us. We ladies, 
after leaving the dinner-room, moped in the big 
drawing-room, whispering to each other. The 
gentlemen crept in by degrees; and tiie qply 
alacrity shown was in ordering our carriages to 
go 4iome. 


Our cottage was surrounded by a verandah. 

It was my wont to sit, screened by a great 
myrtle, and work there. The myrtle shut me 
from the world. I saw all the world, and espe¬ 
cially the bridge, through the myrtle. 

One day I saw two strangers loiter on the 
bridge; an old man and a young girl. The old 
man left the supporting arm of the girl, and 
crossed feebly to the other side of the bridge; 
she was dropping the petals of a rose into the 
water, and watcliing them float away. At that 
moment, on to the bridge dashed the squire’s 
carriage. 

How is it that meek and quiet men have 
imperious and haughty servants ? When we 
dined at the Hall, the servants gave us the 
impression that nothing short of tucir master’s 
absolute commands made them take the trouble 
of handing us anything. The old housekeeper, 
attended by a maid carrying two candles, offered 
us a chamber in which to arrange our toilets I 
(some of us walked to dinne^ with an air 
that wholly forbad our entertainuig the idea. 
Better go to dinner with one’s cap awry. 

Thus, the coachman, adopting the habits 
of the rest, was accustomed to drive his master 
with a reckless defiance of the idea of the 
possibility of the road being required for any 
other person, tliat made the villagers fly before it. 
And, m a moment, before the yonng girl could 
turn round, the carriage had knocked down and 
driven over the old man. 

I rushed down to the bridge without any 
shawl or bonnet. When I got tlierc, the squire’s 
carriage had stopped, and the squire was assist¬ 
ing the young girl to help the old gentleman up. 

Without her being pretty, there was some¬ 
thing so sweet, so artless, so wonderfully tender, 
in the young girl’s manner as she moved and 
spoke, that 1 was instantly taken by her. 

By a great mercy, the old man seemed not 
dangerously hurt; that is, he was quite sensible, 
and able to assure the girl that she might calm 
her fears. But his leg was broken. That we all 
saw at once. He was a traveller, merely passing 
through the country. Where was he to go? 
Wliat could we do with him ? The village inn 
was by no means good enough. The squire 
seemed to have forgotten he had a house, and 
so I offered our house. 

The squire jumped at the idea; he called 
his carriage, bade bis imperious footman help 
him to place the old gentleman within it, and 
walked himself at the head of his imperious 
horses, as if that were the only way to make 
his imperious coachman drive at a foot’s pace. 

We soon reached the cottage. There all 
these imperious creatures had to wait, after 
going for Dr. Leech, then for Mr, Bellenden. 
to assist Dr. Leech, until the old gentleman 
was not only safe in bed, but had expressed 
himself as “comfortable, extremely comfort¬ 
able ;” which was as much as one could expect 
from a person with a broken leg. Finally, 
prancing at the idea they would no longer be 
pollntcQ by doing any other business than that 
of their master, the imperious horses and ser* 
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vants were all ordered off to the neighbouring; 
town, and desired to transpose themselves into 
mere carriers of bag^e (and that not their 
master’s!, and bring oack the luggage of the 
old gentletnan and the young lady. 

Now, with having so much to do, I was 
wholly forgetful of Robert’s feelings on the 
matter. I<^t until dinner was over, and the 
young lady had gone up to see if the old gen¬ 
tleman was still continuing “ comfortable,” did 
I recollect to say, “Mv goodness me, Robert, 
to think of my having done such a thing with¬ 
out your leave!” 

“I do not know what you have done; but 
I know that is the prettiest girl I ever saw.” 

** Now, Robert!” 

Robert did not often praise people. If he 
did, it was in a round-about way. 

“ Robert, she is a French girl.” 

" And why shouldn’t a French girl be 
pretlj ?” 

" You know she is ml pretty.” N.B. I 
wonder if I was jealous ? However, if I was, 
that was my first and last twinge. I began to 
see directly what Robert meant by her being 
so pretty. She had such sweet ways. She 
beamed over with goodness, and though she 
spoke English w’onderfullv well—astonishingly 
well—she had a way of placing her words that 
made everything she said piquantc and lovable. 
Thu.s, when I wished her good night, she had so 
engaged my heart, that 1 gave her a kiss. 

“Ah!” she said, returning 't, “that is a 
thing of you so good! I am no more strange, 
but a little friena ever to be.” 

So I was obliged to kiss her again. When 
we met in the morning, she offered her cheek 
at once, saying: 

" Good morrow, dear friend.” 

Odd to say, the more I found to love in her, 
the less did Robert. The fact is, men like to 
be flattered. And this extraordinary little 
French girl was overflowing in all sorts of 
pretty ways to me, and only "treated Robert in 
a ceremonious and half-disdainful way. 

“ How could I think her pretty i” said Ro¬ 
bert. “ Her nose is the most complete tum-up 
I ever saw.” 

“ I think it such a pretty lit tle nose.” 

“ She does not turn it up at you as she does 
at me.” 

“ As if she could alter her nose!” 

But Robert began to see that she was not 
singulai’ in her way to him only. Her dear 
little nose turned up at all men. But as for 
us, the women, wc loved her dearly, and she 
loved us. The sweetest, merriest, darling that 
ever lived. How we had ever existed without 
her, we could not now understand. 

“ Patty,” said Robert to me, “ the squme is 
in love!” 

" My goodness me, Robert, how you startle 
me! WTio is the lady ? Is it the dnke’s 
youngest daughter, or the Lady Amabel P” 

“ Neither; it is Pet;” 

« Now, Robert!” 

Pet was our name for the sweet girl. Her 


real npme was Prances Angelique 4® Chaine. 
Her mother w'as an Englishwoman, daughter to 
the old gentleman driven over by the squire’s 
imperious servants and horses. He called her 
Fanny. That was too prosaic a name for us. 
We began with Fanny, but soon got to Pet. 

“The squire in love with Pet! As if I, 
should not liave seen that before you, Robert!” 

“ Ferliaps you ought to have done so—per- 
liaps you would have done so, had he not con¬ 
fided his love to me,” 

“ My dear Robert. Such a splendid match! 
And the dear child was going to be a governess.” 

“Patty, don’t lose your senses. He fell iu 
love the first day, and wanted to propose on the 
bridge-” 

“Now, Robert!” 

“ —and every day since; but he does not 
know how to do it, she is so reserved aud shy 
to him.” 

“ My goodness me, Robert, but that must 
be altered. If she was only like Sarah Jane, 
now 1” 

“ If she was like Sarah Jane, the squire 
would not have fallen in love with her.” 

“Well, no. Dear me; Pet to live here 
among us. Oh! my dear Robert, what a fortu¬ 
nate tiling was that accident.” 

“We don’t know yet. Perhaps Pet will not 
accept the squire.” 

A fear seemed to rise in my heart, for indeed 
she seemed to have an antipathy to men, such as 
some folks have to cats. Only lately had she 
begun to find out that Robert had nothing ob¬ 
noxious about him, 

“Tour Robert,” she had said to me, “is 
good. Oh! so good. He is like a woman.” 

Perhaps Robert might not have thought this 
a comiilimeut, and for fear he should not, I did 
not tell him of it. 

But at all events. Pet having accorded him 
her affection, now gave him such abundant 
proofs of it, that he once more thought her the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen. 

“You must go and break the matter to her, 
Patty.” 

“ Oh no, Robert; let the squire tell her him¬ 
self.” 

“But she will not give him the oppor- 
tunitv,” 

“ 'fell him to come this evening when we are 
sitting iu tlie verandah, I will so place Pet as 
that she shall have iier back to the bridge, but 
I shall be looking on it. Thus I shall sec him 
coming, aud just as I know his hand is on the 
wicket of our garden gate, I will make a pretence 
to go for something, and he will catch her alone. 
Such a splendid match!” 

Robert approving of my plan, all was executed 
most delightfullyexcept that the squire, more 
nervous than ever through anxiety, sped up the 
hill so quickly, that I had not given myself time 
to execute my little manceuvre, and he was so 
astonished to see me, tliat he tumbled over my 
work-basket, and, altogether, made an igno¬ 
minious rather thou a pTeasiim eptry. 

However, I made a dash after one of my balls 
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of -wool it \m rolling down the terrace, and 
slipped round in by the back way, fenrently 
praying the good fates to attend the squire, and 
having great misgivinp that they would not. 

It seems that he did not do amiss. He ex- 
■ pressed himself in a manly, honourable manner, 
I and if Sarah Jane had been the owner of his 
j affections instead of Pet, the matter would have 
: i been settled there and then, and I should have 
j j escaped eight months of wear and tear of nerves 
I and feelings. 

j} Pet refused the squire because she did not 
! I know him enough. 

j I He woxild wait until she knew him better. 

I j yiie tliought very well of him then, because 
; I he was so kind to grandpapa. 

' She could not liave affection such as should 
j be a wife’s all in so great hurry. 

I He would wait—weeks, months, years. 

! Ko; she would have no waiting, she was 
I not in love with a wife’s duties. She knew 
I nolhing of men and their ways, and xvas not of 
'! a mind to try to live with one. 
ij “I must not force myself upon you,” said 
'; the squire. “ I will leave you with tliis last rc- 
, mark: I love you, and I shaH never love any 

■ I other woman.” 

' ■ “ My goodness me! To think of her resisting 

!' that, and from tlic squire, too. Robert, she 
' does not know what slie is refusing.” 
i “No, she does not, Patty; you must talk to 

I her.” 

\ Talk to her! the whole parish talked to her. 

II Her grandfather, now getting strong and well, 

, I talked to her until lie had tears in his eyes. 

11 “Child,” he said, “you must not think 
; only of yourself. Remember the benefit to 
your family. So kind aud good a man will 
j| doubtless make your brothers and sisters his 

■ own. I am old; soon, probably, I shall be a 
j I greater burden on your poor mother than the. 
j youngest of her children. Who is to take cme 
j i of you all ?” 

I! “It is not right, grandpapa, to marry a man 
: j for that.” 

“It is not,” he answered; “but you are 
. J thoughtless. What more can you require in a 
;: husband than what is now offered you ?” 
i; “ He is a man so tall—I love not men so tall.” 

11 Grandpapa spoke to the winds. This little 

|j wild innocent creature could think of nolhing 
1 1 but flowers, and pets, and child’s fancies. So the 
1 1 squire wooed in vain, and my heart bled for liim. 
i' “Oh, Robert, what arc wc to do? If she 
'' was only Sarah Jane for five minutes—if she was 
i, only me.” 

I' “ What! You would commit bigamy and 

; marry the squire P” 

|! “it distresses me so to see him, Robert. He 
' was very thin before, and so awkward, but now 
! he is a waJkiim-stick. Pray, Robert, don’t 
I worry me with ridiculous ideas. I am miserable 
i enough as it is, and old Mr. Hamilton declares 
j be is well enough to go home.” 

] “ T think so'too; 1 do not wish to seem in- 

j hospitable; 1 wuh no one to think me unrea* 

I sonable; bat I own I look forward to hav&g 


my cottage and my wife once more to myself, j 
with a vast deal of pleasure.” j 

“ How can you be so unfeeling, Robert; you ; 
don’t think of what will happen if they go I 
away. The squire will never see Pet again, | 
and we shall have no lady at the Hall.” I 

“ Hah! Now a light strikes on me. Wc are 
not wholly actuated by love of tlie squire, wc ' t 
think a little of ourselves.” 

“ Get away with you, Robert; no one being 
by, I may tell you you are most provoking,” 

And Pet and her father did go away, and the 
squire was left forlorn. 

But Robert was properly punished for his 
want of sympathy; for the poor squire was up 
at our house, morning, noon, and night. He 
came in the morning to ask if we had heard 
from her. JIc came at noon, to talk about her, 
and he came at night to ask me if 1 had written j 
toller. Hitherto 1 have presented our squire ; 
to luiblic vicxv, as a man possessing negative |i 
qualities or virtues. Yet 1 am happy to say ; i 
lie was not so wholly different from the rest jj 
of the world, as to be without some peculiarity [j 
or virtue. He wrote the best hand, and the 
best letter that any man could write, 

Remembering this, I happily hit upon the | 
idea that be should begin a 'correspoudence j | 
witli Pet, sending the first letter under cover to | j 
her grandfather. It was not to be a lover’s let ter, j 
but merely a cliatfy amusing friendly letter. i 
“ Heaven help the squire,” thought 1, as he i 
started up on this proposal like a meagi-c figure i 
of famine, anxiously on the look-out for a hot j 
loaf from the oven. “ How cim he write any- I 
thing amusing or chatty !” i 

But he did. Aud he" brought me t he letter to |' 
read. _ ij 

■\Vcll, Pet did not answer the letter for days. :! 
I thought the poor squire would vanish iiit o thin ^ | 
air. But, after he had written six letters at ;i 
least, lie received one in return. 

There was a solemn joy iu his face, as he ' 
iqipeared with the letter closely buttoned uj) in i 
the inner breast-pocket of his coat. He drew it j 
forth, as a man might draw forth a treasure that I 
no one else ever possessed, or could ever [lossess. | 
“ It is short,” he said, .as he handed it. to me, \ 
at the same time giving a little chuckle, tliat you 
might suppose a child would give over a box of 
sugar-plums. Poor dear squire!—a.s 1 said to 
Robert. 

Here it is, spelling, grammar and all, just as 
he had it: 

“ Dear Sir,—I will not go out into my new 
bisness without a letter, eversomuch little as it 
is to thank you, for the favour you have done 
me. Aud which delight grandpapa, and my 
mamma, and they both say, do much of au 
honour to your little friend 

«* Pet.” 

“ How nice of her to conclnde so, Patty!” 
murmured the squire, as 1 floisbed reading‘the 
letter. 

My goodness me! To think of tlie squire. 
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! in the tumult of his feelinRS, call iuj;; me " Patty,” 
What would Robert say f What would eveiw- 
body say ? The proud old housekeeper! The 
imperious servairts! Robert and I perfect no¬ 
bodies, living in a little cottage, and keeping 
a farm, I am not going to tell my real name, 
so I may confess that I nave churned the butter 
I very often, when Roliert has had the whole 
i household out in the hay4eld, and has left 
; no one at home but the cat. And 1 can make 

■ cheese; and, altogether, I am not at all the sort 
of person to be on such familiar terms as to be 

! called Patty by the squire. It turned me scarlet, 
i But 1 had to tell him what 1 thought 
! of the conclusion of Pet’s note. Should 1 
i call him by his Christian name ? The bare 
I idea brought me to my senses. It was a 
I pretty name—Oliver. The surname, of course, 

I 1 dare not tell here for my life, but it was 
j only of one syllable, which was the jiroper 
' thing to go with a Christian name of three. But 

■ to go on with the conclusion of Pet’s letter. 
I must confess 1 saw nothiug in this scrap of 

i writing from beginning to end, conclusion and 

■ all, that warranted any one being in the least 
j excited about it. And when I lieard that her 
I grandfather had insisted, and lier mother com- 

inanded, and both stood over lier, and one gave 
her a new'pen before the letter could be written, 
I was more than ever puzzled what to say. 
But of course the squire never knew what 
trouble Pet gave those about her, before he 
got his long expected letter. 

“My dear Patty,’’ exclaimed tlie squire, 
quite hastily, “why do you not answer me?” 

His dear Patty! As if 1 wiis his sister; 
'veil, to he sure. But I was already so scarlet, 
1 could not become more so. 

So, as 1 can do on great occasions, I col- 
i Iccted myself: and assuming a contidential .and 
sisterly air, said: 

“1 do think she wishes to be friendly, putting 
Pet instead of Prances du Chaiiie.” 

“That is just it, Patty; e.Nactly what I feel. 

, If she had desired to put me down altogether 
—to snub me outright—she would not have 
put I’et.” And again the squire gave that 
foolish little feminine chuckle. “I have great 
liopes,” he continued, “that she will dislike 
her new duties. I have been in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and have made inquirie-, and, from all 1 
j can learn, the people she is going to are not at 
! all retined. Iney will not suit her ideas at 
all; she is so essentially a lady—or a gentle¬ 
woman is tlic word I like better.” 

Think of our shy, awkward, proud squire 
talking in this fashion. I was beginning quite 
to love him. 

Certainly, as the squme said, her new' duties 
i did not agree with her. She came to us to 
spend her first holidays with a bad cold and 
I cough, and was very tnin and white. But she 
wa.s as saucy as ever; and regarded the squire 
! and all his devoted attentions, as if she had 
j been a young princess, and he the page ap¬ 
pointed to ntu by her stirrup. 

I One day he asked to speak to mo alone. 


--- 11 

“ Tell her, Patty,” said he, “that Lam going ji 
away. I see my presence is irksome to her. 

It is necessary that she should have rest and 
quiet before she returns to governessing. I } 
think she will be happier, and will soon re- I 
pin her former strength and spirits, if she is 
left only with you and Robert. Go and tell 
her so. I shall try to make myself happy, with s 
the recollection of her thanks.” 

So good and unselfish of the squire ! ! 

I gave his message, with a little spice of my j 
own added. 

I was delighted to see that she was more ■ 
astonished than pleased. I 

“ Going away!” she exclaimed. “ Why for ? i 
I am not too tcazed. I think not of him.” 1 
“ Shall I tell him to stay. Pet ?” I 

“No, no. You are of all Patties the most ! 
naughty. I give no message; 1 say nothing; I ! 
am its one who has not had the least of a message. 
Why do he and me have messages ? W'e are 
free of each other.” 

She missed him. I was afraid to write 
and tell him. Moreover, one day, when going 
over the Hall, to whicli we had free admit- | 
tance and that w'ithout the surveillance of | 
any of the seiwants, if Pet did not throw | 
herself down upon one of the blue satin covered 1 
chiiirs, on w’bich I never dared to sit except j 
when I had on iny best gown, and say ; 

“ Ah, Patty, would you like to see fine lady ? ‘ 

Look at me. 1 know all the airs. I have in { 

me a doting of finery, and I love lace, and j 

pearls, and 1 have a wish to be gracious and | 
dignified. See this curtsey that I make you. ' 

And if you we.re not much lo iny liking, 1 would j 

be liaughty, thus.” j 

The airs the child gave herself! ; j 

“ Dp not look at me so, my best Patty, all j 
eversouiuch astonished. You are farnier’.s wife, j 

yet (lie prettiest ladyatid sweetest friend. AVhy ; 
not little governess full of fine" lady ways? ! 
We like that best, sometimes, that is Jiot ever j 
to he ours.” l 

“Ever, child!” 1 exclaimed, significantly. , 

She blushed—jiositivcly blushed—and made j 
no .answer. 

“ It appears to me, Patty,” said Robert ( that j! 
evening totally unconscious of the effect of liis j; 
words), “ tliat you j)rovide your hou.sehold with j 
food from tue squire’s larder, and not mine.” j 
“ 1 assure you, Robert, it is not my fault. I 

Moon came to me, and said he had orders to i 

bring me game, every day; and Herrot, the j 

ganlener, scuds such heaps of fruit, I should be | 

quite at a loss to know what to do with it, but I 

thid Pet lives oil it, and it seems to do her so j 

much good.” | 

That evening I had a serious talk with Pet. 
“Child,” said I, very sevci-cly, “you arc a 
very aggravating, provoking, good-for-nothing 
sort of a thing. Whv not love so good a man? 

80 respected, so excellent. I declare I love him, ■ 
almost as much as if he was Robert.” j 

She flushed up, evidently pleased. j 

“But—^but—^yes—^he is goody-more—and he 
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“Wfll?” 

" He is itot%ad; but he is man.” 

"You cannot marry a woman.” 

" I not marry at idl. Why not be the friend, 
the Rreat friend, dear friend?” And as she 
said this, she was more scarlet than ever 1 was 
in all my life. 

“ She must love him,” I thought, and rushed 
again to the charge. “You must marry him. 
Pet. Think how nappy you will make us; how 
you will delight your grandfather, relieve your 
mo——” 

“ Hush! hush! Was ever so bad a Patty P 
A girl marries because she loves, not for riches 
and friends.” 

“ To be sure; so she ought.” 

“ And he—^he—do you think that he must be 
married for good of his wife’s friends ? 1 think 
more of him than you; oh so foolish Patty.” 

“You do, indeed. Pet. The poor dear good 
darling squii-e ought to be married for himself. 
And can’t you love him P” 

“ I have much love, great respect—so much, 
that if he was not the squire, so rich, so great, 
I should say I can love, but not marry.” 

“ And why not marry, supposing the squire 
became poor ?” 

“I love not marrying.” And she blushed 
deeper and de^er. 

“Why? Why?” I asked all curious and 
anxious. 

She put her rosy lips to my ear, whispered 
something, and then sprang away, laughing with 
all her might. 

What a ridiculous creature! Why, I no more 
minded—indeed I was quite anxious—but how 
am I to tell it here ? Perhaps I had better say 
that I told Robert. Robert laughed heartily, 
and says he: “ If Pet objects to being kissed 
by the squire when she accepts him, we will 
get him to forego the ceremony.” 

That was her whisper. 

Sucli a ridiculous idea! W'hat could have 
put it into her head ? To be sure, when Robert 
toldjjtee he was going to marry me, 1 did not 
thi^ it at all a certain fact until he had kissed 
me, and then I knew that for evermore 1 was 
ids and he mine. 

“Come, don’t cry about it,” said Robert. 
“ One thing is pretty certain to me: if Pet refuses 
the squire because she has an objection to being 
kis.seu by him, I will bet you fifty pounds she 
ends in marrying him.” 

1 never was so perplexed. I was in such a 
state, that I really was almost—not quite—glad 
when Pet’s time was up, and she had to go back 
to her govemessu^. 

CHAPTER II. 

Such a ridiculovm idea 1 

1 kept saying this to myself, as soon as ever 
I saw tiie squire again; for, though he was veiy 
tall and a little grim-visaged, yet he had a hand¬ 
some mouth, very fine teeth, and—in short, one 
might be saluted by somebody much worse. 

Indeed, the squire was improving vastly. 


Hitherto be had worn clothes seemingly to 
oblige his valet. Or, loo nervous to have his 
me^ure taken, he had got his valet to undergo 
the operation, and was sufficiently thankful to 
be clothed in anything, without trouble, to care 
whether they fitted or not. He liad also until 
now considered that the principal use of shirt- 
collars was to hide himself behind them, while 
his wristbands were always so alarmingly de¬ 
monstrative, that a weak imagination was led to 
fear his shirt must be going to make an exit 
that way. 

Now, he had not only a fashionable collar, 
but absolutely one of those little ties that Ko- j 
bert says are meant for grasshoppers, not men; 
in short, the squire not only looked fashionable j 
and well got up, but also seemed to feel quite a j 
comfort in the change. Being obliged to face j 
tlie world boldly, now that there was not a frac- { 
tion of collar to creep behind, he did so reso- | 
lately. And his confiuence—upon my word, his j 
confidence about Pet’s loving him at last beat 
Robert’s all to nothing. I 

"My goodness me, Robert, if he is disap- ' 
ointed after all,” said I to Robert, beliind our ' 
ed-curtains one night. ! 

[ “Wait until he is, Patty.” j 

[ “ But I feel for him so, poor fellow; aud he is 

S oing to paper and paint, and new furnish the 
ouse, and alter the entrance, and put in a bow- 
window to the summer drawing-room—and sup¬ 
pose he docs it all for nothing! However, it 
will amuse him, I hope, and make the time 
pass.” 

Never, in the memory of the oldest inha¬ 
bitant, bad anything been done to the Hail. 

Por my pail, I was not born to be great, and 
live in grand old halls. 1 never went into the 
squire’s house without longing to whitewash 
the whole of it. 1 hope nobody will be angry 
with me, but I love clean white things. 1 never 
looked at all the fine old carving without con- j 
jecturing how many pecks of dust were secreted ! 
away in ail those little holes and crannies. The I 
gilding, doubtless, was grand, but it was j 
mightily tarnished. The luruiture was—but, 
good gracious me, the squire is uot the only 
person in England with a grand old, time¬ 
worn, motheaten, black-oaked, ebony-furnished, ! 
gloomy, faded, massive, moaning-doored palace |' 
of a place, and so I will say no more about it. 

Of course it was ratber a shock to him to I 
have a London upholsterer down from town, ' 
and consult with him confidentially and fami- I 
liariy. However, that prepared our shy squire | 
for the whole tribe of workpeople that shortly ! 
swarmed all over the Hall. He gazed witn ! 
quite a pleased look on a multitude. Ail the 
liaDiraering, knocking, planing, sawing, whist¬ 
ling, singing, and noise, delighted instead of 
annoying him. The poor lonely fellow regaided 
all his workpeople as friends, and cliatted with 
them in a most amiable manner. ! 

On the squire’s learning that Pet’s favourite I 
colour was blue, the old Ilall stood in danger of j 
becoming entirely revivified in cerulean hue— 
the squire seemed to think there was no other 
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colour in existence—even when the question 
of colouring the kitchens and back premises 
was in course of argumentation. 

“Wliat do you say to blue?” he suggests. 

As the months glided away, I must con¬ 
fess that if ever a woman did her best to make 
another woman love a man, I was that woman. 
I wrote to Pet sheets upon sheets of all my 
private ideas; and Pet’s letters began to pour 
in almost daily, and were full of questions; 
and it was astonishing how all these ques¬ 
tions had reference to the squire. It would be 
endless to describe the thousand odd questions 
in Pet’s letters. 

Never shall I forget my amazement, when 
one day, just catching sight of the bridge, 
as I ran by tlie staircase window, I perceived 
an extraordinary figure, without a hat, and with 
coat-tails flying, striding over the bridge, as 
if lie had seven-leagued boots; and before I 
could take breath, there was the squire thunder¬ 
ing at the cott age door. 

“ She accepts me 1” he exclaimed, as he burst 
into the house, and threw me a letter. 

Such a letter ! Of that letter 1 do not like to 
say much. It was totally and entirely different 
1 from anytliing like what Sarah Jane would have 
I written. If I had been the squire, I should 
j not have considered it at all the sort of letter 
j to receive upon such an occasion. 

“ Jlobert,” 1 said solemnly to him, on telling 
him what was in the letter, “ she does not love 
': him ; she only marries him because we have per- 
; 1 suaded licr. And he has begged me to ask her 
j I here.” 

Ij “Then do it, Patty; and when she comes, 

; I whin her; it you do not, 1 will.” 

! iVhen she arrived, if llobcrt did not pet 
[ her, and coax her, and humour her, until I was 
I so bewildered that 1 quite forgot to order dinner 
; one day, let alone putting my balls of wool 
j (I am always knitting) under the clucking hen 
j instead of llcr own eggs, which I only found out 
j w'lieu the eggs went smash on the floor out of 
my work-basKet. Such a lovely sitting, and all 
j from my grey Dorkin"! However, I must 
i allow^ that Pet re(|uired petting. She was as 
1 pale as a clean shirt, and as tliin as Robert’s 
j oldest stockings, which it is of no use to mend 
j any more. 

As for her spirits, she had none. No more 
I chattcrations, no more acting of great ladies; 
she was as dumb as any dumb-waiter. 

It w'as just what I thought. She was going 
to marry the squire, and she did not think she 
loved him. 

“At this moment, oh! best Patty, I have a 
shudder of marrying.” 

“ Then don’t do it.” 

“ But I will.” 

“You naughty Pet, the squire is far too 
good for you. He worships you, and he has a 
most tender heart, and you will break it, if you 
marry him and do not love him.” 

“ Now hear this, Patty. He writes to me; 
he says heioves me, and me only; never before, 
since, or again, will he love. I think this good; 


I like that, it makes me see he is not like other :' 
men; so I am interested. Then he says in his j I 
letter, that 1 am not to force myself to love him, : 
or to think of him at ail. I am to live alwhys :; 
for now, as if we had never met. He will not ': 
ever come in my sight, because he cannot come, I 
but that he will always wish I was his wife. So 
he says ‘Adieu’ finally. Now, Patty, what do 
you think I find ? Tears, tears, running down 
my cheeks. I say. What are these tears? ! 
Are you sorry, you bad girl?’ And the answer | 
is, ‘ I am sorry.’ So then I write and say, I i 
like not that adieu; and when the answer : 
comes to my letter, it is himself. Then 1 say i 
nothing, but that I will write once more, which 
I do, and 1 am this bad girl. I have said 1 1 
1 will marry, and I like not to marry.” 

“ Let me speak to the squire; let me break 
it off; it will be utter misery to you both, if 
you marry.” 

“ Why misery ?” says she, hotly. 

To be sure, there was no understanding the 
girl! 

And what a martyr she looked, on her wedding- 
day. Of course Robert and I went to the 
wedding, and I almost went on my knees to beg 
her to let me break it off, even the very day 
before. 

How the squire got through the time of his ' 
courtsliip without an attempt to hang or di'own j 
himself, or to hate her, and break with her, j 
I do not know. She was more cross-gniiued i j 
and cantankerous than our brindled cow, which |i 
wc were at last obliged to sell, though she was 
the best milker we ever had. Fourteen pounds [ 

of butter twice-But I am forgetting Pet’s | 

wedding-day. She was married, and if the squire 
had nuirrieu a statue, she could not have Dcca 
more stony. And the squire behaved like an 
angel, even if he did not look like one. i 

“1 shall take her far away from you all,” j 
says he to Robert. " Then by degrees she will ;' 
become accustomed to me, and having no one j 
else to talk to, she will gradually find herself ^ • 
chatting to me, as she did when first 1 IfiMfiR-" 
her.” 

" Patty, you are a match-maker.” 

Now I am sure everybody must see, after 
reading this history, that the squire made his 
ow’n bed, and so must lie on it. He ^'•ould 
marry her, though she plainly showed she hated 
the idea of it. I did everything I could to 
revent it, and why she persisted in marrying 
im is one of those mysterious paradoxes that 
can never be explained. Did she secretly like 
him ? or did she desire to be rich ? or had lier 
mother persuaded her ? or her grandfather com¬ 
manded her ? 1 asked myself tnese questions a 
dozen times over, and could not answer them. 
Then I asked Robert, and he said at once: 

“She is a woman, Patty, of all animals the 
most curiously fashioned, and incomprehensibly 
organised.” 

“Now, Robert!” 

jLsn’t it odd tliat men, ewpn the best of 
men, such as Robert is, should have sucli odd 
notions of women ? And there is another weak- 
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ness, too; wliioh tkeypossess ia a frightful degree. 
Tlicj cannot beat to tluuk themselves in. the 
■wronff. 

‘'Whippcsdl so she ought. Pet is a hum¬ 
bug, Patty. 1 believe she loves him; yet she 
has never called him Oliver once.” 

“No more she did; and we must not call 
her Pet any more. It is too familiar for the 
squire’s lady.” 

“Pooh! he calls you his dear Patty. And 
quite right too. I agree with him. You are 
a dear Patty.” 

“Of course, Robert, that is very nice of 
you to say so, and I only wish conceited Mr. 
Bellenden would say something pretty of that 
sort to poor Sarah Jane. 1 have had a letter 
from her, and she says slie is completely mise¬ 
rable.” 

• “ All your doing I You made the match! 
You are answerable for anything that may 
happen-*-murdcr—suicide—divorce.” 

“ Now, Robert! I am sure 1 did it for the 
best; but, indeed, 1 am sickened of match¬ 
making. If Sarah Jane—‘Once so dreadfully in 
love—is miserable, what will happen to Pet; 
perhaps, at this moment, she may be eloping 
from the squire. I wonder how the squire feels. 
It gives me quite a shudder. Suppose lie is now 
feeling that he has blighted her happiness for 
ever. Por aught w'e know, she might have had 
a prior attachment—loved one whom she could 
never marry.” 

“ Wliat are you crying about, Patty ?” 

“ Oh, Robert, if he now' feels that he has made 
a mistake—that it cannot be undone—that she 
loves somebody else.” 

“Of all the absurd little Pattys I ever knew, 
you are the most preposterous. Dry your eyes, 
or I will liave a divorce. I shall have the rheu¬ 
matism for a week, through merely sitting by 
such a damp creature. For your comfort, learn 
that the squire said to me: if he hincicd Pet’s 
aversion to matrimony wus aversion to himself, 
he would never have jiermitted an engagement 
to take place between them. But he could not 
help fancying he had the best chance of any 
man, and lie did not see why he should lose it, 
because she had some odd unaccustomed no¬ 
tions, very unlike your gusliing Sarah Janes and 
impulsive Pattys.” 

“Robert; hold your tongue. I won’t sit 
here and have my sex abased. I liopc, Robert, 
you will remember to be kind and forbearing to 
me, for what between Sarah Jane and Pet, 1 ex¬ 
pect to be utterly miserable.” 

CUAPlEll III. 

My goodness me, what a turn it gave me, 
when I saw the carriages go over the 'bridge, 
and heard all the hurrahing and shouting, and 
the bells ringing, and the cannon tiring, and 
Robert waving nis hat like mad, and I waved 
my handkerchief too, and Pet— 1 mean the 
squire’s lady—^peeped out and saw me, and waved 
back. And qpbn my word, there was the car¬ 
riage with the imperious horses, and the impe¬ 


rious servants careering back, after putting 
them down at the Hall, and coming up to our 
door with the squire’s and the squire’s ladj’s 
compliments, and would I be so kind as to come 
up and sec them P 

Dear me, how I cried all the way up, just for 
nothing, and if there was not Robert at the 
great Hall door, and caught me at it, and gave 
me quite a shaking, as he helped me out; but 
he had not time to scold, for there was Pet with 
her arms round my neck. 

She looked well; she did not look unhappy ; 
she seemed a little embarrassed. It was a very 
embarrassing situation. 

1 must say the squire, for a shy awkward man, 
acquitted himself ocautifully. In fact, he did 
not seem to care in the least. The more they 
shouted, the more he seemed pleased. The more 
they wanted to shake hands and congratulate, 
the more he obliged them. 

And he made a speech, the first I suppose he 
ever got through without saying just what lie 
did not intend to say. 

“ I thank you, my kind friends, for your warm 
welcome to my wile. I can only say that the 
more you know of her, the more reason will you 
see for regai'diug me as one of the happiest of 
men. I trust, my kind neighbours, and you, my 
tenants, will unite with me in making lier so 
happy amongst us that she will regard this day 
as the brightest of her life.” 

“ Now, Robert, if the squire had said that of 
me, I should have said, ‘ No, there is one 
brighter: the day on which I married you.’ ” 

“ And what has the day you married me got 
to do with the squire P” 

“ I have great misgivings. TTliy does she not 
call him Oliver ?” 

“ He seems very contented. I never saw him 
look better, and he is on the broad grin all the 
time. I will tell yon what I saw.” 

“What. Oh, what! Robert P” 

“ When he welcomed her home, he gave her 
a kiss.” 

“ No! before all the people; and what did 
she say ?” 

“ She said, ‘ May the carriage go for Patty ?’ ” 

“ Darhng creature!” 

So, upon the whole, my mind was a little more 
easy now. She had rather a grave sedate way 
willi her, but she did not look unhappy ; while 
the squire was positively radiant. 

They celebrated their return home by a series 
of entertainments. As I dressed to go to their 
first dmner-party, I could not heJp talking of 
those dull affairs, so irksome to us all, that the 
squire gave when lie was a bachelor. I won¬ 
dered how it would be now, and if Pet would 
act the great lady, or the haughty lady, or the 
supercilious wife. 

While I was thinking, if the imperious carriage 
with the imperious horses and servants did not 
drive up to our door! No more walkfaig up, for 
me, and taking off my boimet, and arranging 
my curls behind Robert, lest the impenous 
servants should see me. 

The imperious servants were so good as to 
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! say they would be greatly obliged if we would make out what Mr. BeHenden had done to vex ; 

not keep them waiting, as they bad orders to her, and I was rather nettled, too, when she ' 
{ t^c us up at once to the great house, and said, “ There you are, dressed out so gay, look- | 
! then go for the Mountjoys, and Smiths, and ing so happy, and all because you have married 
j Macolls. the squire to a common little French girl who , 

i We were so amiable as to hurry at once, and does whatever you bid her.” 

! j I smoothed my curls in the carriage going there, ” She does not do anything of the sort; she { 

[ I for the coachman’s broad back made a capital has a will and a w'ay of her own, and the squire i 
11 looking-glass with the window up. fell in love witli Jier all of his own accord.” j 

j j “I had better have no hair at all,” I said to “ But you helped the marriage on, you cn- 
{1 Robert, “than keep them w'aiting.” couraged him. You made the girl accept him, 

j! “I don’t agree with you,” answered Robert; and all the world knows she does not care one 
!j “if my whiskers had been cantankerous, they atom for him. Now—if—if—I had on—only 
■! should have waited until I had brought them to known the squire wa—wanted to mar—marry 
;! order.” —would ha—ha—have had him—my—my— 

ll Not that he would have done such a t hing my own—self.” 

;! for the world, for I must say this of Robert’s “ You wicked creature!” I exclaimed, horror- 


’ whiskers, they have a natural curl in them, un- 
lik(! other person’s, and so becoming—but about 
' I’ct. 

j She looked so pretty when she came forward 
j to greet us: not fine, or grand, or supercilious, 
but just herself, beautifully dressed, and con- 
! scions that she was bcautifnlly drc.ssed, and 

i looked well. As for the squire, lie beamed with 

: I admiration. He could not take Iiis eyes off her, 
and, upon my word, if she didn’t seem to 
! enjoy it. 

i And as if to re%vard him, she said, witli a 
j little sort of quick glance under her eyes, as I 
i admired a new bracelet she had on: 

I j “ Yes, it is the prettiest I ever saw ; Oliver 
; I gave it me.” 

I! And then she said another thing. She s.iid 
I to me: 

I “ I have no care, no want, no ugly busi- 
I ness of teaciiing. 1 arrange my dress, 1 walk 
I through my house, I give ^eat orders, 1 
; scud mamma idl the notes the old thing gives 
me.” 

“Old thing!” I exclaimed, aghast. 

“Yes, old thing; you arc ‘old thing’ some¬ 
times, and Robert. 'See, now, I will call him 
by that name. Old thing, I want you!” And 
! the squire turned to her, delighted, bending 
I down liis stately back to listen to her little 
i whisper, as pleased as if she had said “dar¬ 
ling.” 

: “ Oh! my dear Robert,” said I, “ did you 

j ever see anything so delightful, and did you 
ever enjoy yourself more ? Was it not a merry 
dinner, and how we all chatted afterwards? 
When I remember what I have endured in that 
! great drawing-room, what a blessed change I” 

Lo and behold, as we drove up home to our 
own door after that delightful entertainment, 
tlierc did we see Sarah Jane. 

My goodness me, what a scene I had with 
I her! She had run away from home in a pet. I 
I never saw Robert so angiy, and he was quite in 
j; a way with me because I did not tell her she 
i I was a “ riihculons fool”—^that is what he called 
I j her, up-stairs, behind his bed-curtains, and much 
I worse things too, though of course I shall never 
; tell them. 

ji I thought it my duty to soothe her, but, in 
j j the midst of all her anger, I cou]d not exactly 


stricken. “How dare you talk like that—a 
married woman, and Robert in bed, and no one 
to help me. Don’t sob like that, but behave 
yourself.” 

Such a wicked creature as Sarah Jane I did 
not think existed. 

However, I believe it was only em-y. She 
was always of tliat turn of mind. She could 
not bear otiicrs io bare what she had not, and 
I dai'e say she thought if she had only known 
sooner, she might have caught the squire. She 
had a good opinion of herself, had Sarah Jane, 
which, I am sorry to say, 1 had not; and, as 
for Robert, he hated her very name, and, I dare 
say, hated herself; only, being a Christian, he ' 
did not like to say so. 

He says Sarah Jane made up to him. Well, 

I don’t tilame her. All 1 have to say is, that if 
any woman ever thought she had a chance of 
marrying Robert, she was a very lucky woman, 
thougli I don’t know what I should have done 
if she had. However, that is neither here nor 
there, now. I am his wife, and if it should 
please God, I hope to be that happiest of all . 
creatures a good many years yet. And if I am 
not, and Robert becomes a widower, and mar¬ 
ries again, 1 think it won’t be Sarah Jane. i 

Next day, nothing would satisfy Sarali Jane 
but that I must take her up to the great house, 
to pay her respects to the bride. But she only ! 
wanted to feed her envy. That evening Mr. 
Bellenden drove over in his dog-cart, and, in 
his indolent and drawling w.ay, said : 

“ I thought this cottage a sure hud for mn- ^ 
away wives. I knew t should unkennel my 
fox.” . . 

Upon which Sarah Jane flew at him for being , 
vulgar, and they had a scene. I do not know 
hovv it would have ended, had not Robert , 
said: 

“ I will not have my house disturbed by your 
brawls. If you, Mrs. Bellenden, would only 
imitate my ratty, and you, Bellenden, think 
more of your wife and less of yourself, there : 
might be some chance of happiness for you. . ' 
But you shall not fasten upon my wife the , 
stigma of your own faults. 1 don’t desire to 
see either of you agaiu uutil you can better un- ; 
derstand the duties of each to the other.” j 

Robert, when he is in earnest, is as solemiras :! 

• • 
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Solomon. He made ikem both quite ashamed. 
I cotild not hels crying vhen Sarah Jane went 
off with her hu«»nq: which she did that-eren-1 
ing: though I was Very glad to be rid of them. 
Luckily, tney had lately settled at a village 
ten miles away. I 

We were aU in the ^atest state about Pet, 
and the dear sweet &rling squire’s lady she 
made. As Mrs. Mountjoy said, “ Her manner 
of giving the school-prizes is quite perfection.” 
And oar great county people paid her the | 
greatest compliments, ana quite loved her. No 
party was tnouglit anything of unless our 
squire’s lady was there. One person admired 
her grace and figure, another her sweet voice 
and pretty mode of speaking, a third thought 
her so intelligent, a fourth so lovable, while 
all admired her taste in dress, and quoted her 
authority far and near. A^ for the poor, they 
adored her; as for the imperious servants, they 
worshipped her. 

And did she at last loVe the dear good squire, 
who had so instantaneously discovered wiiat a 
darling she was ? 

We could not tell. The “ old thing” seemed 
necessary to her happiness, if oue might judge 
by the many times she invoked him. Not as 
heretofore, in a shy half-ashamed way, but 
openly, and rather ostentatiously. 

“ where is my old thing ?” she would say, 
imperiously. " 1 am here at a loss for what to 
do or say, and there is no old thing to tell 
me.” 

She liad settled it between her and me, 
that when she required me for any particular 
purpose, she was to place her pocket-handker¬ 
chief at her bedroom window; upon the seeing 
of which, I was to hasten up to the great 
house. 

Imagine my state of mind when one morning, 
on looking up at the great house, it appeared as i 
if there was a white s^al in every window! 

“My goodness me,Robert, look there! They 
must have quarrelled; it will be Sarah Jane 
over again. Never, never, more will I make 
another match. Oh, my dear Robert, help me 
on with my shawl. Where is my bonnet ? Do 
come with me; I shall cry my eyes out. Never, 
never, will I make another match.” 

Robert kindly consented to come with me: 
partly moved to do so, he said, lest I really 
should cry my eyes out, and then who would 
there be to do evei^thing for him ? But I knew 
better. He was just as anxious as I was. So 
we hurried up. We took the liberty of not 
ringing at the front door bell, but ran in by the 
garden entrance. 

There, in her boudoir, the prettiest and 
sweetest of all rooms, blue all over, lay Pet on 
her sofa, her face buried in the cushions. 


“Oh, my darling child!” I exclaimed; “let 
your Patty comfort you. Tell me, dear, what 
Ims he done? What has happenedP” 

“ Oh, Patty, I am of all creatures eversomuoh 
the most unhappy.” 

“My darling, my dearest, sweetest darling, 
what ean I d^o show my devotion to you P” 

“ That is what he said; but he goes all the 
same. Oh, Patty, a miserable man of a lawyer 
has sent for Oliver on odious business, and he 
■has gone away for two days. I could not bear 
myswf; I am so much unhappy, so I sent for 
you. And oh! if there is an accident—if a 
smash on the train—I shall die; I know I shall 
die. And I feel as if I hale Oliver’s little 
child that is coming, because I am not to 
go with him, and be in the smash of the train 
too.” 

“My goodness gracious me, Robert, am I 
standing on my head or my heels P” 

“ Bodily, you are all right, Patty; mentally, 1 
can hardly say. But, at all events, you are not 
so wholly distracted as to be any longer blind 
to Pet’s love for her husband.” 

VLove,” sighed Pet; “I know not what 
you call love. I want Oliver, my Oliver, my 
own husband. I cannot live two Says without 
my old thing.” 

And Pet and I cried and laughed together, 
and upon my word J think Robert was just 
going to join us in both performances, when the 
door opened, and in walxed the squire. With 
a cry of delight. Pet sprang up, and flew into his 

arms, and then we heard sounds that-but, 

however, it is not fair of me to tell. In fact, 
the sounds very distinctly proved that Pet had 
changed some of her ideas. 

“Pet is a hypocrite,” says Robert to me, 
as he tucked my arm under his, and we sped 
away home as quickly as we came. “ She has 
loved him from the first.” 

“ My dear Robert; our squire’s lady—calling 
her names.” 

“ She is a hypocrite—you never gave me such 
a hug.” 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Paet the Second 

Cn.iPTF.R XXVII, “ ODD FOLEY.” 

Sin JouN Westexde, tbough a squire, was 
crafty enough iu his generation. lie thought Miss 
Manucru counsel good as to tlic sccresy, and 
did not show his hand too .soon. lie was cu-ii 
friendly with his nephew, luid said to him iu lus 
rough waj, “ AVell, if you will make a horn ass 
of yourself, you must.” But at home he indein. 
nified himself by swearing and railing at his 
daughters, telling them they were "a hopeless, 
helpless pack,” and that he was “ sick of the 
whole lot;” ending generally with a violent 
question as to “what were they staring at him 
in that way iorr” and finally bidding them “get 
out of his .sight, for he eouldn’t stindthem!” 
Ami the poor frightened motherless girls, who had 
this paternal food sewed to them every day, with 
the regularity of meals, flcdawayfroin his presence 
like a flock of sheep from the shepherd's dog. 

Lady Laura, too, had a consciousness of a 
danger. For the first time in her life she began 
to give way to a sense of hopelessness, and to 
give entrance to the grim and gloomy visitors 
called forebodings. As she turned round to nort h, 
soutli, east, and west siiceessivel), and saw the 
passage glowing blocked in each direction, she 
began i o feel sudden sinkings of t he heart for t he 
first lime during lier fifty or sixty years’ strug¬ 
gle. 'I'hese, however, might have been the 
natural weakuess of coming age. She had 
fought, sullcred, and received such cruel scars, 
that it was no wonder she should feel pains. 

From the first she had divined the opposi¬ 
tion from Sir John Westcude, and had tried to 
bring him over. But she well kuew he had 
uever forgivcu her- not so much for tlic iiiortifi- 
eatum, as for the years of tyranny wliicli she had 
indirectly brought on him. For he was one of 
those ferocious wild animals who ro-ar, and tear, 
and even devour tlu’ spectators, hut who are 
siirprisii^ly tame, and docile under the eye of the 
keeper. Slic even tried to stir llio cold ashes of 
the old romance, with her fan, and let a few of | 
the white particles float in the air, but this she 
saw was oniy a furl her stimulant. She I lien wisely 
gave up all attempts at ooiicilialioii, and deter¬ 
mined for fighting in the open field. 


lie went to consult Miss Manuel again, lie 
burst into his old complaints. “Is it not shame¬ 
ful t” he said. “There should be an act of par- 
liameut to protect boys against these women. 

I’ll show the whole system up, if i die for it. 

On my soul, I believe she will fuddle him some 
night, put him in a coach, and marry him liefore 
the'child knows what he is doing. The worst is, I 
don’t see my way. Can you think of something 
Miss M anncl t hoiight a moment. “ I ou know 
Sir Hopkins Focockr" she said. “Voiy well. 

A wretched icsllcss agitating creatine, wlio 
would sell his soul for place. Go t<> him. and 
talk of your influence. That private family i 
skeleton we spoke of the other day,” she said, I, 
smiling, “is iu .some museum in the country j, 
somewhere. It has been smuggled away, but i 
can bo recovered.” 

Sir John, a country gentleiiiaii, did not quite , 
follow. “ What about skeletons ?” he said. 

“ 1 mean,” ‘=aid Miss Manuel, “the litt le secr»'t 
story you hinted at the other day, li may ho 
worth nothing: but still, where the inttre'.* of 
a chilli, y Our w ard, is eoucerned, every thing is i 
fair. You might use this as a lever.” | 

“ A lover! yes,” .said Sir John, still doubtful; i 
" but w'herc did you get about the skeletonK’ | 

“ A mere figure of s])ecch,” said she; “ a ivay j 
they have of talking, (ir stay,” she said: “there 'i 
is Alajor Carter, who knows all the world, and is ' 
flattered by attention. Ask him to dine, and be 
may help you.’’ 

Sir John Westeiide took both courses. From 
Sir Hopkins, wlio cringed to him with soiulc I 
homage, he lieard of an old reninsular colonel ' 
wlioni he himself had known, and Major Carter, 
who knew all the world, was likely enough to ' 
liave fallen in with liiiii. 

If 1 could only light on that old Foley now,*’ 
he thought. “He knows and knew ctcrytliiiig, 

[ and eicry story. But he is dead long ago; had | 
to livi“ at some of those wretched half-pay French 
forcigiiccring places.” (Sir John took the true 
sipiire’s view of Boulogne nndothcr foreign ports, 
as being solely created for Jiuglisli gcullenicu of , 
limited means.) He asked Alajor Cai ter about it. } 
“ The old colonel dead P” said the major. “ Not 
he! Lives at Dunkirk, of all places in the 
world! But he says he gets his rubber there. 

He was here Imst week, but has gone back, 1 am 
afraid. The colonel’s purse is not very deep, I 
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unless, indeed, he has tnade something ont of hie 
whist iiere. SJjall we go and sec him, Sir 3 ohn ? 
Ey the wSjy, liOTgel Did you know him ?” 

‘‘Not Btetliim for years,” said Sir John. “But 
I have a partitmlar resison for wishing to meet 
him now.” Ilien he told Major Carter (whom he 
said he saw was “ a man of the world”) what 
this reason was. 

“ Just the man!” cried the major. “ You have 
a surprising instinct. Sir John! Why, he could 
write a book, the most delightful work of our 
times, all the scandal, all the divorces, all the 
csclaudres—the true hitory, you understand. Sir 
John ? .He has them all at his fingers’ ends. It 
would be the most fascinating work.” 

The old Peninsular colonel mnst liave made 
profit out of his whist; for he was still in town, 
in the bay-window of his club, with his newspaper 
attached to a stick, which he handled as if he were 
a pointsman signalling a train. He had a very 
large hat on. The blood in his face was so 
marbled and extravasated that it seemed as if 
made oat of good Bologna sausage; while his 
.stock was so stiff and straiglit that it seemed as 
if he were idways looking out of an iron chimney¬ 
pot after having newly swept a gigantic chimney. 
He was glad to see Carter, and was glad to see 
Carter’s friend, for he had just done with his 
pointsman’s flag, and was thinking of sherry. 
“Have something?” ho said. “No?” And 
having “had something” himself, the marbled 
Bologna sausage surface seemed to become illu- 
miimted from within, and glowed. 

The major very soon led them across France into 
the Peninsula, and took them back some thirty or 
forty years, and called up Lord Wellington and 
Pack, and Beresford, and that " chicken-hearted” 
scoundrel, Joseph. “Why, dummy!” roared the 
colouel, the Bologna sausage distending alarm- 
ingly, “w'c had a little drummer that would 
have stood up to him, and made him run.” 

“ You had queer days in Madrid that time, 
colonel,” said the major. 

“Ay, ay,” said the Peninsular colonel, “both 
then and later. I was there in’twenty-five, too, 
and met some of the old set. What times m'c 
had, sir. Dammy, sir, there are no muon earth 
now, N 0 men, sir, with real heads and stomachs. 
They don’t know how to drink! It ain’t life now; 
at. least,, it ain’t life as it nsed to be”—then the 
colonel added a dropping shot after a volley— 
" dammy!” 

“The colonel,” said Major Carter to Sir Jolin, 
witlx great approbation, “ knows, and has seen a 
great deal. It is really instructive to hear him,” 

“ Bless yon!” said Colonel Foley (usit^ the 
benediction precisely in the same meaning as 
he did his favouiite malediction); “ Bless you! 
1 cculd toB you stories by the yard! Ay, sir 1 
and stories that would take your wind away, 
j sir; and, sir, about some of the—ve-ry—first— 
families in the couutjx” added he, stooping for¬ 
ward, and speaking slow; “ the very first. Ay, 
sir, and some of your fine high women,” he con- 
^ tinned, glowing at the rocoUeetion of some ne¬ 


glect, “who now give themselves airs; I could 
have them at my knees, crying, ‘For God’s sake, 
don^ expose ns I Damm^ colonel, don’t!” 

“Did you ever,” said Sir John, a little impa¬ 
tient nt the colonel's reminiscences, “fall in with 
a pmson called Fermor?” 

“Formor? Fermor?” said the colonel, search¬ 
ing Ids memory. “ Ai, to be sure! 1 suppose 
I didn’t know Lady Laura—a fine spanking 
creature she was! I could tell you some of her 
games. By the Lord, sir, tlie night of the fresco 
business down at the what-d’ye-call-’em villa on 
the Thames, and we had the walks lit up, ex¬ 
cepting the arlmur, which was forgotten, dammy, 
sir, if I didn’t-” 

Major Carter here nervously interposed, “ Our j 
friend. Sir Jolm, is counocted, I believe-” 

“No, no,” said Sir Jolm, hotly. “1 Jiave 
nothing to say to them. And I don’t care wliat ; 

is said of them. There was a story, Colonel 1 

Foley, some thirty years ago—as a club man 
you knew it, we aU knew it; I shoul<l know 
it m)’self, but somehow my memory does not 
help me now. I want to find that story. You 
remember a scampish fellow they had among 
them, Fermor’s brother, that went to the 
dogs ?” 

“ Ah! you’re right, you’re right,” said Colonel 
Foley, witli great enjoyment. “ Ah, Jack Fer¬ 
mor, J knew him, sir! I once lout him Icn 
pounds, and dammy, sir, if 1 wasn’t Urn ouly 
man he ever i)aid-” 

“But what was the business?” asked Sir 
Jolm, impatiently; “it was cushioned in some 
wonderful way.” 

“Bless your soul,” said the colonel, with 
the same absence of spiritual meaning, “that 
was /icr, all her! She managed the whole of 
it. She had the spirit of ten men. Did you 
ever know that she went over hcrsel!’, and 
settled it all ?” 

“Ah!” said Sir John, with gre.vt interest, 

“ tliat was the way it never got out.” 

“ Exactly, sir. It was tJic middle of winter, 
too, with ice, .sir, as tliick as that book, .sir,” 
pointing to a London Directory. “And u])-ori 
my soul, .sir, she was expecting to be confined of 
her first cMld. That 1 know. And I call tliat 
a fine, plucky, spanking thing of her. As for the 
quiet sneak Fermor she married, he wasn’t tit to 
sweep that crossing, sir.” 

“He was a poor creature,” said Sir John, 
cordially. 

“Bhe settled the whole business, sir. Saw the 
connsel. police, judges, every man Jack of tlicm, 
talked to them, bought, them—seventeen and 
sixpence went along way then in those foreigneer- 
ing courts—and brought, off her man! What was 
better, sir, not a soul could make out what it was 
all about.” 

“ Frecisely,” said Sir John. “Ynever could 
get at it.” 

“That was /ter, you see,” said tlie colonel. 

“ If I didn’t admire her for it! I was one of 
the few that knew about the business, and dammy 
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if she didn’t bring me round—^round and round 
again, sir. Now, is she going on still ?” 

“ What did 1 tell you. Sir John P” said Major 
Carter, in delight. “ Is not the colonel pleasant? 
Wc ouglit to get him to come and fix a day be¬ 
fore he goes back to Dunkirk.” 

“Als, yes,” said Sir John, ei^crly, “the very 
thing. You must dine with me, colonel; a little 
snug private dinner—only ourselves.” 

“ Dammy,” said the colonel, “ how gluey I feel. 
They swindle us at this place with their infernal 
bottles—they don’t half fill ’em. , Here, waiter, 
soda. They keep the worst lot of servants in 
the kingdom. Well, where was T ? 1 could talk 
this way until midnight. Here, yon! bring that 
after me to the smoking-room. You don’t mind 
coming there, eh?” 

Sir John was a man of business, and liad his 
time pretty well filled up. “I tell you what, 
colonel,” he sjiid, looking at his watch, “ dims 
w'ilh me to-day—you and Carter here—at my 
club. A snng little tiling. Only ourselves.” 

“ 1 will, upon my soul,” said the coionel, eagerly, 
and almost ferociously. “TIud w'ill be more 
like it. Good Lord!” he said, by no means con¬ 
scious of any devotional appeal, “what things 
1 eould tell you, if I only could collcet my wits. 
I'.'iik of old What-his-name’s Recollections, I’ui 
told tiiey’rc all reading, now! Why, dammy, 
3 eould beat liirii against a wall story for sloiy. 
Why, They’re nothing but slops, mere sloj'S, sir!’’ 

f rnUTCEU XXVITI. colosei. foeei's 
J tEMlJSISCENCES. 

That cveuing, jitSir Jolm’s club—the Country 
Ccntlernaii’s—wliich, the colonel said, be was 
glad to sec laid none of their “ eternally lost” 
gewgaw “.‘■iigar-sticfc” stiick over it inside and 
out—none of your “ sickening theatrical sccnc- 
sliifting places—all windows,” wlicrc you caught 
your dcalli of cold, but a .sung old-fashioned 
j)lace, where all the liigh-priccd papers were 
taken ill, and where brass buttons aud yellow 
trou.sor5 were familiar to the 030 : at tliis club, 
then, iu a private room, the three gentlemen liad 
a plcasiuit little dinuer. 

“This is something like,” said the colonel. 
" I call this a place for a gentleman! Dammy, 
I don’t ivautto be stuck up in a plate-glass case, 
like a dried fish in a museum, so (hat the people 
in the streets may stare up at you. 1 don’t call 
that sort of thing a club. Aud the stuff they 
give you! You might as uell put a file down 
my throat as the liquor wc had to-day.” Which 
community in the participation of the, brandy 
was a pardonable delusion on llic colonel's part. 

He was very amusing, this old colonel. jSut 
some of his stories were frightful. He did not 
deal in wliat ho called “ slops.” M.cn and women 
—widows, virgins, and wives—he slaughtered 
wholesale—like the great Humatr Sacrifices at 
Daljomy. Later he came back to the subject of 
the morning. 

“ 1 never saw such a wild scamp of a creature as 
that Femior. Our wine merchant, ijideed, every¬ 


body’s wfne mcrcliant; and gave capital wine, 

I must say. Gave more for nothing tW he did, 
for money. No fellows were entertained better. 
That was ’twenty or ’twenty-five. Let me see, 
now, which was it, dammy ?” and the i’eninstdar 
colonel began to ruminate over this point, for bis 
old memory, like his old eye, was gelling very 
dim. “ ’Twenty-five it was. I have it now, the • 
year I got my captaincy (Sergant, who was before 
me, was shot in a duel by the Spanish minister’s 
son). Well, that Termor soon, as 3 -ou may 
imagine, found the wine business not to answer. 

He was so extravagant—notlung could stand him 
—and as wild as a hare. Very lliick w'ith the 
governor, and the governor’s wife too—a fine 
woman, tliongh—but so stuck up, yon know. 
Dammy,” said the colonel, excited by the memory 
of repulse, “there was no going within a mile 
of her. YVliy, I dined there four da 3 s in the 
week. Well, when I came again, dammy if the 
wine btLsiuess hadn’t all brokcjrup; ami what do 
you suppose my friend was at, eh, uow ? AYhat 
do you say, now' ?” 

Neither Carter nor Sir John could say; nor, if i 
they could, would they. 

“■\Vhy, he had set up a little play; nothing 
short of that. Instead of the -wine, wc got— 
3 'ou understand—cards and chicken iiaxard. It , 
was great fun. He got a lot of money out of | 
us. He made it pa}', sir. But there was always j 
plenty to eat aud drinlc, too.' I never enj 03 cd J 
myself so much.” j 

Again the colonel took in shciry, and again the j 
colonel’s cheeks fired out with the suddenness of ! 
the illumination of St. Peter’s at Home. | 

“ Where was I ? lYell, Jack Penuor went | 
ahead. ,Thcre were some businesses took place, I 
I can tell 3 'ou. Bless you, I could sit here until | 
midnight, and be not half done. There w.ts a ' 
good pigeoning—in fact (of course excepting 1 
some old friends like myself), (it w-as all pigeou- j 
ing. And it was said, too, there was some ! 
di-ugging and hocussing. That was tlie way 
}’ouiig Ascot Price was finished off. They got 
five thousand out of Itim, and he shot himself 
1 next day. 0, Jack I'crmor, he was a wonderful 
scamp! Wonderful!” j 

There was a tinge of regret in the t one with j 
wliich the colonel spoke of his old friend—regret 
mingled with admiration at perhaps tJie genenJ 
ill success of such gifts. 

“Dammy,” said the colonel, apologclicall}-, 

“ 1 believe it was a queer stale of things fro.n 
begiuniug to end; but, you see, there was iir- 
thing ou the surface a gcutleman could object 
to, uud it seemed all quite s(iuare. A gcutleman 
must find some way of fillmg up his time iu a 
place like that.” : 

Vice having paid this little act of grateful 
homage to Virtue, the colonel went on: 

“But if Jack ‘was a lad,’’’ went on the 
colonel, “ what do you suppose his friend was ? 
Now, what do you suppose his friend was ?” No 
one, bf course, could say. “ Wo were a queer lot 
out at that time, I can teH you. 1 suppose ntJvtr 
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was there such a set got together since the days 
of Gomorrah!” (Sit John shivered a little at 
this unpleasant aUusion.) “ Well, sir, he had a 
friend—a quiet soul, with a wife and three little 
children, a decent, quiet, thoroughly good fellow, 
in the wine business too; and, dammy! if he 
diduH want to stay quietly in his wine, if he 
was only let. But he wasn’t. Jack Ferraor, 
sir, had a trick of making other fellows as like 
himself as two peas. Well, sir, this quiet sheep 

of a Manuel-” 

“ Mauucl I” said Carter, starting. 

“Manuel!” said Sir John, thinking of Miss 
Manuel; “ how odd.” 

"So it was,” said the colonel. "But it was 
odder when Jack got this creature mil into his 
hands, and got his wine, and his money, and his 
savings, into his hands too. He did it uncommon 
clever, did Jack. He was training him, he said. 
Well, there was another man,” he went on, 
“who came out there on business, who had a 
young girl of a wife, whom he was so foud of. 
Dammy,” said the colonel, laughing, “how we 
used to laugh at him. He was a Scotchman, 
and set up to be a cautious, quiet, calculat¬ 
ing rascal. But I used to go and sec him very 
often, and so used our set, for reasons that you 
will perhaps understand. Eh! Atliat d’ye say f” 
And the colonel here half closed one of his 
odious old eyes with exquisite meaning. 

“ There was about twenty years between him 
and this child he called his wife. She might have 
been his daughter five times over : so what do 
you suppose this stupid set himself to do? Why, 
he set up for being the old fellow, the fatherly 
dodge, and kept trying to amuse her in every 
way, and kept coming to us and bothering; ‘Now 
do come and see tliat poor child, and talk tf) her. 
She wants amusement, and I don’t know how to 
amuse her.’ And didn’t we go ? 0, not at all.” 
And here again the Peninsular half-closed his 
odious old eye ufth extraordinary significance. 
“And one day,” he went on, “we took it into 
our heads to bring that wild scamp JackPermor. 
And Jack I’ermor took into kin head one day to 
bring our soft friend Manuel. And onr soft 
I friend—leaving his own lady, and his two girls, 
i and one boy, at home—came very often (.0 talk 
( to her. Do you see what is coming now ?” 
j The major did, or conveyed by his manner that 
' he did. Sir John did not quite follow. 

"Ho was the queerest young old fellow I ever 
saw, this Dr. Meadows (that was the Scotch¬ 
man’s name). He must have been close to 
forty then, and as stiff and hard as ramrods. We 
never saw him bend, and wc used to call him 
‘Rod Meadows,’ or Roddy Meadows. But it 
was plain that he was wild about the little white 
child he called his wife—infatuated, in fact; and 
it was plain, too, that the little chit did not care 
particularly for him. I may say, without vanity, 
she liked the company of your humble servant a 
Aeu-sed deal better,” added the colonel, with his 
favourite objectionable motion of his eye.. “ A 
lot pf us used to come and sit with her for hours, 


and make her laugh; and 1 must say your humble 
servant didn’t sit for the shortest time; no, nor 
he didn’t drive out now and then, and walk a 
little on what they called their Praijo! Dammy, 
sir, those were the days for real life. 

“Well, sir, I knew the game old Roddy 
Meadows was at. It was the gratitude dodge, 
and the regard, you know, ripening, as they call 
it, into affection. 1 have seen life,” said the 
colonel, laughing heartily, "and I never met that 
sort of ripening yet. It didn’t ripen with him, 
my boy, at any rate; but,” added the colonel, 
with a dramatic slowness and significance, “ it 
was ripening with somebody else. 

“ 0,” said the colonel, beginning to ramble a 
little, his fishy eye staggering somewhat, as it 
were, “I could go on from this till morning 
about those days. There’s nothing like them 
now. These ain’t what you can call days! As 
for that fellow who writes books about !^collcc- 
tious” (this was always an irritant with the 
colonel), “what can he have to tell, dammy? 
Stirabout, sir! Tapioca! Gruel, gmcl, sir!” 
.said the colonel, looking almost ill with disgust; 
“ how 1 hate such slops!” 

Most of the colonel’s friends knew that about 
this period he strengthened the w'C.'ikcr portions 
of his conversation with oaths more strong aud 
frequent. They were a relief, and sent him on 
the faster. 

“ AVcll, about that scamp Penuor. He was 
soon at the end of his tether. He had got all he 
could get, that was to be begged, or borrowed, 

or-Ko,” said the colonel, closing the eye 

that was in liquor with some difliculty, but vvith 
a grotesque humour, “no; ho was now coming 
to that.’' 

“ 1 sec,” said Carter, smiling. 

Sir John, being a country gentleman, did not 
see nearly so quickly. “Coming to what?” 

“Dammy!” Colonel Poiey went on, “if 1 
believe he had only the coat on his back left. 
He was always iit and out of the Scotch fellow’s 
house. I believe he got round the creature a 
good bit, and got some dollars out of Jiim. As 
for the Scotch doctor’s money, I needn’t tell j'ou, 
who arc a man of the world. Carter” (Sir John 
moved a little uneasily in his chair at tliis rather 
j)ointcd exclusion of himself from that class), 
“that he was not likely to pay that up in a 
hurry. And why the devil should he ? But the 

worst was, he didn’t stop there-Tliis sherry, 

here, is like mother’s milk to me. 1 am scalded 
with the stuff they give us at Dunkirk, As for 
their clarets and ‘ ordinary,’ by the Lord, sir, it 
really scrapes me here-here, sir,” said the 
colonel, laying his palm on his watch-chain. 
“ Well, to be short about it, the Scotch fellow, 
who had gone to the count^ and wasn’t to bo 
back for a week, came back one night quite sud¬ 
denly, and found-Dammy now, what d’ye 

suppose he found ?” And the colonel, stretching 
over for what he had called mother’s milk, 
leisurely filled himself a great glass, as it were to 
fill up the time while the others were busy spccu- 
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lating. “By Jove! if he didn’t find oUr friend 
Jack at bis desk, stuifing his waistcoat with his 
notes mid gold. Flat burglary, sir! All regularly 
planned! A most outrageous business. You 
see it was flag-delic; no getting over it. There 
was the awkwardness.” 

“And this was Fermor?” asked Sir John, 
eagerly. 

“No one else. The Scotchman had him 
pinned by the throat in a second, and was calling 
in the watch. But the other was on his marrow- 
bones winning for mercy, and 1 think the Scotch¬ 
man would have killed him. But—and here was 
j the best of this co«-founded joke; 1 declare I 
I went near to bursting with laughter when I heard 
j it,” (and his sausage skin went near 1o rupture at 
I the bare recollection)—“Jack, with wonderful 
presence of mind, said if he would let him off, 
he would tell him something about Ins wife. 
He didn’t know at the moment that something 
else had been ])acked up and carried off, you 
see!” added the colonel,* making his jelly eye 
tumble backwards and forwards with extra¬ 
ordinary meaning. “But he did in an hour. 
Dammy, sir, if that smooth pious fellow Manuel 
haJn’t gone off with the wife! mid had her 
I waiting ready at mi inn outside the town. A 
few of the longheads had a uoiion of what was 
coining.” And the colonel hinted with his awful 
old eye that he was one of these. “ It was very 
bad,” he went on, “ very bad; for you see, Manuel 
left his own wife and three children, mid I must 
say,” added the colonel, in a tone of moral 
censure, “ he had no excuse, literally, no excuse. 
Positively a fine woman. Well, when the Scotch¬ 
man found all this out, he was near going mad. 
1 never saw such ridiculous nonsense. ‘ Hammy,’ 
I said to him, ‘ what are you about ? Don’t make 
a snivelling donkey of yourself before the town. 
Take my advice, and say nothing about the busi¬ 
ness.’ But no. i believe he wanted to cut the 
fellow’s throat, and his own aftcrwm’ds. He 
went after him for a week, hunted him, caught 
liim, and brought him back. Hammy! 1 think 
j he wanted to cut him up into collops, and fry 
j him slowly.' Sir, you don’t know what that 
j family owes to me, and how they treated me I 
Who was it brought them through that business, 

I that kept the thing quiet and comfortable, but 
1 Tom Foley, mid perhaps Johmiy Adams? The 
j fool would have gone into the street, and poked 
i his injuries into any mmi’s face. 1 never met such 
a born donkey. 1 kept the thing down, and 
wrote to his relations. He swore he would 
have the lives of the two—and clapped them 
into jail. 1 declare to you, that gumey woman. 
Lady Laura, was out with us in a week, with 
the ice like half a foot of cold iron on the 
ground. Aud up-on—my—salvation, sir,” 
added the colonel, mysteriously, “Sir Thomas 
Hick, the Queen’s owm medical fellow, told me 
often, he didn’t know the minute the thing w’ould 
have come ofl’! Well, sir, she came. She saw 
the Scotchman privately, was on her knees to 
him privalelj-, got round him some way, told 


him lies, and, what is more, got him to swallow 
them. And I can tell you, as I am a‘ living 
man and hope to be saved—dammy!” added 
the colonel, with curious self-contradiction, “ she 
worked the thing, sir, so that she got police 
and law and all those infernal things nut of the 
affair. The Scotchman took back his money, 
and our friend was sent away to miothcr place. I' 
never heard of Manuel after. I believe he got 
off to j^mcrica, and his widow or wife aud her 
three brats would have starved, if the English 
hadn’t made up a subscription for them. They 
got a pound of my money, 1 know. You have to 
put down, you know, when everybody puts 
down. I heard they went to Enghmd afterwards. 
And didn’t she get round Admns aud me! She 
was a splendid woman then” added the colonel, 
with ruminative admiration. “Quite thrown 
away on the poor creature they married her to! 
Well furnished, sir, here" said the colonel, 
with increased relish, and laying his old hands 
on his shirt front. “ She swore both me and 
Adams solemnly,” he added, with winey reve¬ 
rence, “never to breathe a word of the busi¬ 
ness. ’Pon my soul!” said the colonel, getting 
more and more excited, “if I had only worked 
my chances, I should have done well in that 
quarter. But the fellow that boasts of his 
affairs is a sneak. Still, 1 could tell my say 
as well as most men. Though,” added the 
colonel, thoughtfully, “ J found her out afterwards 
in a clever trick. She got me a majority in a regi¬ 
ment, aud, dammy, sir, if 1 didn’t find out, just in 
the nick of t ime, that they were sending it to the 
African coast. I should have been dead in a week. 
But she caught poor Adams in the same way, who 
was not jio knowing as Tom Foley. Sin; got him 
on some swamp duty, which made short work of 
him. But, after all, she was a dcu-sed clever 
woman. O, dcu-se«f^’ 

Colonel Foley had not much to say on tliis 
point, and his face seemed to have grown so 
strained, and tightened, and inflamed—so recking 
with hot vapours and turpentine spirit—that it 
seemed dangerous to go near liim with a light. 
His voice, too, was growing thick, and seemed 
t o be fighting its way to his throat through a 
crowd. Beverting indignantly to the military 
colonel who had written the Bccollcctious, he 
chaniclcriscd them once more, with bitter con¬ 
tempt, as “ Slops and gruel!” and was presently 
assisted to a cab, and scut home. 

Sir John \Ve.stcndc flew to Miss Manuel. “ 1 
have Lady Laura now,” he said. “ Knowing as 
she is, she shall be no match for me.” 

He then told her as much of the story as 
applied to the Fermors. “ I mamiged it uncom¬ 
monly cleverly,” he said. "I w'ormed it out of 
an old fellow who knows eveo'thiug.” 

“ You should be a detective. Sir Jt)lin,” she 
said, as though .she were patting a horse’s neck, 

“ They should put you in the force. 1 shall be 
quite afraid of you.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, much pleased. “But 
let ^er look out. She’ll find me a policeman, I 
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can tell her. Aj* sttie aS I am a liviiiif man, I 
shall oxpoie her. If il comes to that,’ TU go to 
the church door aad toll the Trhole thing out, 1 
will.” 

“She 'wrOB.’t let it go to that,” said Miss 
Manuel. “She is too cloTer. You have the 
game in your own hands now. Sir John, and can 
play that poor woman like a fish in one of >our 
owil ponds down at Westende. How cruel you 
are. I am in terror of you.” 

"By Jore! that is what I shall do,” smdhc, 
thinking he Wiis deriving a now idea from Ms own 
mind. “ 1 have a plan of my own. Miss Manuel. 
I shall play her. There is no hurry. JTl give a 
little more liuc. That’s what 1 shall do; and 
pull her lip with a jerk. Ha, ha! I’ll 1 each her 1 ” 

Sir John, grumbling, and lasluug himself in a 
sort of mulish fury, presently rose to go. When 
he ivas gone, Jier eyes flashed. “ They arc all 
working for me,” she said; “ unclean .spini s all; 
but no matter. They arc all converging to tlii’ 
one point. The end is not far away, and it will 
be soon time to gather up the threads.” Thi-n 
she thought tenderly, but exultingly, of the loved 
and lo.st darling that she fancied was looking 
down on her as she .advanced on this course, and 
whose soft gentle soul she strangely believed 
would lie soothed aud propitiated—like some 
cruel heathen idol—by bloody human sacrifices. 
Prcsoiitly another visitor entered, when a .soft 
light iiassed over Jicr face, aud the ruthless spirit 
she w'os fondling in her arms disengaged itselt 
and fled away. Jl was Young Brett. 


MUD. 

Mud, in its several stages of stony, sticky, 
stodgy, slushy, aud washy. Mud as it exists be¬ 
tween high and low tide levels on the shores of 
seas, and the liaiiks of rivers. Tliis is the sense 
in which we take mud for our present subject. 
This strip, more or less narrow according to its 
steepness, is covered with water twice every day, 
and twice evei-y day laid bare again, by the tide. 

We will take the case of tlio Kiver Thames. 
The sovereign is sovereign over all the flowing 
rivers in her dominions; not exactly as owner, 
but as a trustee for the nation, to ensure free 
navigation aud useful adaptation of the sticarns. 
It happens, however, that the City of London, 
represented by the Lord Mayor aud Corpora¬ 
tion, has over and over again put in a claim to 
the Thames within metropontan limits—the 
Thames water, the Thames bed beneath the 
water, and the Tliamcs mud by the side of 
the water. The Crown has stoutly resisted 
this claim. The fight began in earnest about 
twenty years ago. The City had, in consi¬ 
deration of certain fees or rents, granted 
licenses for the construction of piers, jetties, 
wharves, piles, landing-stages, and so forth, on 
the strip of land between high and low water. 
The Crown now said, “ Tins is minethe City 
repKcd, “No it isn’t;” and so they w'cnt at it. 
The City aokuoWledgod the mgiml right of*tbo 


sovereign to rivers and beds of rivers, but ap¬ 
pealed to certain old charteri aud grants by which 
important privileges had been conceded to l he 
loyal and faithful Londoners. Seven long years 
of battling ensued; and, wlien it was foniid that 
the Crown was getting tlio best of it, seven years 
more were spent in determining how far, and in 
wlmt way, the Lord Mayor should givi' up liis 
claim to'be King of the Thames. At Jcuglli,.'m 
act of parliament was passed in eiditeeu hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven, by which the City yielded 
up its powers or claims, and the Crown en¬ 
trusted //» powers to a board of commissioners, 
for the good of the community, Tbe.se com¬ 
missioners, whose duties arc denoted hv the 
name “Thames Conservancy,” were twe.vo in 
number, nominated in three groups by the ('lowu, 
the City, and the Trinity Uoiise. They weec 
made lords of the Tliames, from Staines cfoa n lo 
Yantlet Crock near the mouth of the Meawa\. 
Tliey may build docks, wharvc.s, jetties, stairs, 
and hiuding-pl.'ioes; or they may license *4 her 
persons to do so; and they take cognisauee of 
oilier matters relating to the navigation of the 
mighty river. Fifty or sixty, more or less, vessels 
me sunk in the Tilamcs every year, by some mis¬ 
hap or other; and the conservators have to raise 
and remove llieiii. Tlie conservators arc aJvvajs 
dredging the lied of the river in shallow spots, 
to improve thi‘ navigation. They hav'e inado 
tlie new si cam-boat piers at Lambelli, it 
London Bridge, at Cherry Garden Stan-, at 
Mdlwall, and ekcwherc. They every year grant 
permission, on the payment ejlier of a ho lUs or 
a rout, to nver-sidc folk for the placing ol piles, 
snctioii-iiipes, mooring chains, mooring stones, 
vvliaives, causeways, quay-s, ))Ialformb, boat¬ 
houses, slipways, steji's, stairs, Iiarge-l'cds, coal 
landings, draw-docks, landing piers, wluirf-v. ills, 
jellies, embankments, gridirons, gangways, 
siiear-lcgs, and camp-sheds (sloping wooden 
platforms resting on the mud), for lacililating 
tlic lauding aud embarkiug of goods aud p<is- 
sengirs. Sometimes, they fight the Trinity 
House nlioiit mutters connected with beaconage 
and ballast; somelunes, they do battle with 
river-side proprietors, concerning the tight to 
construct steam-boat piers. They try to catch 
hold of any mauufacturcr who throws iiiud, 
dirt, clinkers, ashes, offal, dung, offensive 
liquids, gas refuse, or any other ojeetionable 
matters into our purling crystal stream. One 
year tliey came down mightily upon three per¬ 
sons who had added old mats, rotten pine¬ 
apples, and damaged German yeast, to llic water 
ot the Thames. On the other hand, they arc 
themselves occasionally called to accoout as 
offenders. 

Wliat, would the reader think, is tlic money- 
value of a toe? The conservators were tiic 
defendants in an action “to recover damages 
for an injury to the toe of Jimo MiUer, by the 
negligent stiiftiug of the landing-board on a 
steam-boat, by apierman in Uie defendants’ em¬ 
ploy, on their floating-pier at London Bridge.” 
The injury to Jane Miller’s too was settled fay a 
jury as equivalent to fifteen pounds sterling; 
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Jane Millei-’s Uw expenses were tUirty-seveu 
pounds, and tUose of the oonserratora fort|^- 
tiiiift ; so the Kings of the Thames had to pay 
about CHie hundred pounds altogether for a 
single toe. 

The OouBorvatora receive from forty to sixty 
tliousand pounds a year, in rents and tolls of 
various kinds, from dock and canal companies, 
walcr coiupauies, steam-boat owners, ship¬ 
owners, &c.; out of this revenue they payj 
their working expenses, and the interest of a: 
loan uhich Juts supplied them with capital. 
Aft er seven years’ experience, it has been deemed 
jtroper to modify the constitution and powers 
of the Itoard of conservators; and to tliis end 
an act vras passed in the recent session of par- 
liamcut. There arc now to bo six elected con¬ 
servators, in addition to the twelve nominated 
by the Crown, the Corporation, and the Trinity 
House} these six arc to be elected by ship¬ 
owners, steam-boat owners, si cam-tug owners, 
dock owners, wharfingers, and lightermen —ho 
cvcrvbodj is to have a finger in the niutl-pie, if 
he bo imiuediatoly interested in the Thames 
The selling of smid and gravel from the bed of 
the river, for ballast, is to be transferred from 
the Trinity House to the conservators; these 
gcullcmeu may be their own ballast heavers il 
they like; but, whether or not, the Queen is 
to got a share of the proceeds of tins said luuJ. 

llucli legislation has been needed to deter¬ 
mine wlictlier the Queen or certain of her sub¬ 
jects are lawful owners ol the Thames ami its 
mud. 

In Cornwall the contest has presented lalher 
singular teaturcs. The Duchy of Cornwall has 
for many generations belonged to the i’riucc of 
U'alcs, or to the sovereign wlicu there was no 
such prince. The jirescut jiriucc, for iiistauee, 
is a little king in that county, with a little 
cabinet of ministers of liis own. He nominates 
the sheriffs; he sits ni council to hear appeals 
from the decisions of the Lord Warden ol the 
Stannaries (or tin-aiiiiers’ court); aud he ob¬ 
tains rents or royallies fiom the workers of 
mines ni \anons jiarts of tin duchy, aud irom 
the oecupiers of pro))erty ol vaiious kinds. Tliis 
income, after detrajiiig every ex])ense, leaves a 
snug filty thousand pouiuL a ycai‘ net, to helji 
Albert Eilward and Alexandra to pay tlieir 
hoitsektepiitg bills. Long may they live to 
enjoy it! But this is not' the point ; we must 
stick, to the mud. The Queen claims the fore- 
shorc of Cornwall as well as that of all other 
])arts of her domiinons; and she claims also the 
o\viiershii) of the bed of the sea itself to a cer¬ 
tain distance around all lier islands. Of the 
three parallel strips, the dry shore is owned by 
some landowner or oilier; the foreshore, or 
alternately wet-and-dry strip, is claimed by the 
Queen; and llie strip which is alw'ays under the 
sea is ehiimed by her Majesty also. But lo ! in 
our south-westenimost county a difficulty has 
more than once arisen. Tlic J’ruicc of Wales, 
through his law ofiiccra, has told his royal 
mother that, however dutiful ho wislios lo ac, 
he must claiui certain sovereign rights over the 


sea-margin of his duchy. The Qapeu, iibreugh 
her law pfficers, informs the prince that, 'how¬ 
ever much she loves him, she must aasm 
claim to the whole of the sea-margin of Britaio. 
Now, it happeim tliat, in Corawali, if a rich vein 
of tin or copper lies near the coast, the miuers 
will follow it whithersoever it tends, even under 
the foreshore, and under the bed of the sea. 
in one memorable instance, the miuers actually 
began a nime out at sea, a mile distant from the 
shore; making a coffer-dam to keep out the 
water, aud tlien hegiiming to dig when they i 
liad had bare the bed of the sea. In all other , 
cases, however, tlie uiidcr-sea workbigs are ex- , 
tensions of those which were begun under the 
dry laud. At thi famous Botaliack Mine, the i 
workings extend under tlic foreshore, and then * 
SIX or eight hundred feet under the sea itself^ ! 
with a enist or roof overhead so thin that the '' 
roar of the ocean can lie heard. At the Huel j 

iliiie, some years ago, the w orklng j were cairicd I 

so far that the miners had to flj,lest the sea 
slioulJ wash them out altogether by breaking 
tlirougb the thin crust. It is only w'lthin a com¬ 
paratively recent period that anybody tliought 
of claiminsr rent or royidty for such a siiisular 
mining region as this iiiiiicr the se.i. When, ' 
liowever, it came lo he acknowledged that mines i 
uiulerneatli rivers, foreshore, aud the !/ed of ibe 
sea, outtld to |)av royalty as w’cll a those uutkr i 
dry laud, aval claimants lo the royally appeared. 

The prince .ts duke, his mother ns (piecn, the 
])riuc{‘ ns sovereign lord of Coruw'ull, hi- mol la r 
as sovereign lady of the whole realm—which 
should it be: Very wisely, they did not “ come 
into court.” The udsiser^ on both sith's, know¬ 
ing that the matter would be a comjibcatcU one, 
gave lull poweis as arbitrator to one of the j 
leaiued judges who was more than usually looked j 
up to for llial kind of lore. How many statutes , 
aud charters, docisioiis and grants, the learned | 
judge went over, we are afiaid to guess; but 
he ultimately propounded this award—that ilic 
Qutcii ought to luiM' a light to all the minerals 
under the actual lied of the sea; whereas the 
juitiee has, or ought to Imie, a right to all the. i 
miuerals under t lie mud oi the Cornish fore- i 
j shore. i 

But in other counties, where the peculiar i 
rights ot the Duke of Cormvall uv) not preiail, i 

the foreshore is more valuable to the Crown. I 

The law, while rceogiiisiiig the sovereign as lord | 
(or lady) of l he i i\ ers as w ell as tlic dry Liiui of the 
United Kingdom, virtually gi\cs the sovereign 
tlu right ol ow uorship lo the singular strip w Inch 
IS due wholly to the action of the tides. If a 
be nobody’s property, nobody would take care, 
to keep it in pro),cr order; and if il be worth 
anything at all, everybody would be sualcliiiig at 
il: hence the prudence ot vesting it in some one | 
proprietor. VVhatevcr is upon the foreshore 
should pay some kmd of rout; w liatevcr is under I 
the foreshore should pay s'omc kind of royalty, n 
The Crown, represented by the Coinmissioucrs 11 
of Woods and Borcsts, kei ps a regular debtor | 
aud creditor account of all the bits of foreshore < 
that thus come into profitable ukc, aud goes to j 
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law with any one who tries to evade the rental Welshman—firm or obstinate according as he 
or the royalty. There was one case' in which a Bay prove to be right or wrong, 
portion ot the river Dee became dry, on account The annual reports issued by the board just 
of the shoaling to w'hich that .stream is much adverted to, afford numerous exemplifications 
subject. A Question arose as to whom the dry of the modes in which the Crown—in such 
strip belongea. It was ultimately decided that cases a royal mudlark—picks up a little money 
as this strip bad never had an actual individual out of these strips of mud. We all of us 
owner while it was covered with water, no know something about Brighton, and the strip 
neighbouring landowner could justly lay claim of semi*pcbbly, semi-muddy, beach which is 
to it; the Crown, os owner of the bed of the covered with water twice a day at and near 
river when the water still flowed over this spot, high tide. About three years ago, the Crown 
was pronounced to be owner of the strip of dry granted a lease of this whole strip, from 
land; and a good round sum was realised by Kemp Town to Hove, to the Brighton com- 
sellmg it to a wealthy marquis who owns much missioiiers, for twenty-one years. The obj[ect 
property thereabouts. A contest of a directly was to enable the lessees to prevent uui- 
opposite nature arose concerning a strip of land sances on the foreshore, which would be in- 
on the banks of the Humber. Instead of being consistent with the well-ordering of a bathing- 
laid bare, after having for untold ages been place, but which would be probable if the 
covered with water, it had been grass land until said shore were a sort of no-man’s-land. The 
the river encroached upon it and converted it rent is a curious one—^half the value of any 
into foreshore. The Crown said, "This is fore- stone, shingle, sand, or gravel, taken up and 
shore, and is, therefore, mine.” The landowner sold by the town commissioners. More recently 
said, “ This teas grass land, and no one has ever the Brighton wcst-eiiders have resolved to build 
compensated me for tlic loss occasioned by the a new pier opposite Begency-squarc, stretcliing 
encroachment of the river; the Crown should not out a thousand feet seaward; and as an ackuow- 
be allowed to benefit at my expense, merely be- ledgment of the fact that her Majesty is queen 
I cause the river has misbehaved.” The law of tlie sea-bed as well as of the foreshore, they 

I decided, however, for the Crown, who obtained a have bought (not leased) the requisite privileges 

I I handsome sum for permitting the formation of a for one hundred aud fifty jmunds. The good 
i railway along the debatable strip. The Liverpool people of Swauage, wishing that ( he Isle of 

Corporation were called upon to pay, aud did Purbeck should possess its own particular 
j pay, a considerable amount to Die Crown, when Brighton attractions on a small scale, built a 
i they began to operate upon an ill-favoured and pier without consulting the lady of the foreshore; 
ill-odoured strip of mud on the Birkenliead side whereupon and wherefore, the lady rapped their 
of the Mersey for the construction of docks, knuckles in a court of law—not very hard, but 
Duriug the course of the astonishing improve- sufficient to show that there is a lady of the 
ments which the river Clyde has undergone foreshore. Colonel Pennant, the mighty man 
during the last half century, certain strips of of slate, wishing to be able to ship minerals at 
laud have been laid bare which were formerly a sea-side village with an unpronounceable 
covered with water, and certain other strips have Welsh name, near Bangor, obtained foresliorc- 
been brought within the river’s grasp which were rights on payment of one pound a year rent, 
formerly dry land; in both cases narrow margins and a trifling royalty on all minerals shipped, 
of muddy foreshore suddenly acquired a com- A year or two ago, the Crown sold little bits of 
mercial value, either ns necessary [tarts of a mud at Stokes Bay and Uyde to two companies 
navigable river for which tolls were charged, or concerned in establishing a new rail-aiid-steam 
as hits of dry land for agricultural or building route from Poi-tsmouth or Gosport to IJie Isle of 
i purposes. The Crown put in a claim, aud ob- Wight. When the Hull docKS were enlarged, 

I tained decisions sufficient to reeogni.se the royal in eighteeen hundred aud sixty-threc, a strip of 
I rights in these matters, even if no immediate pe- mud was deemed so valuable, that it was sold by 
j cuniary benefit resulted. On one occasion there the Crown for no less a sum than two thousand 
was a hit of mud for which there were almost as jiounds. Fifty pounds were given by the 
many claimants as there have been for Schleswig- corporation of Deal for permission to carry an 
Holstein. The Crown said, “I claim these three iron pier across the foreshore. At Oban, in 
I or four miles of foreshore aud the minerals Scotland, a place becoming very well known to 
I beneath it;” a noble earl said, “I claim as summer tourists, one pound was charged for 
} lord of the manor;” another said, “ 1 claim permission to remove a hundred tons of gravel 
I under a special grant from the Crown ever so and stone, for the improvement of the neach 
j long ago others said, “ We, as freeholders, and landing-place; a curious charge, the small- 
} claim such bits of this foreshore as lie in front ness of which shows that it was considered 
i of our respective freeholds;” and some copper- rather as the recoguition of a right, 1 ban 
smelters said, “We already pay royalties to the as a payment of any pecuniary value. The 
freeholders, and we will not pay them to the late Marquis of Lausdowne.gavc the Crown six 
Crown also.” This struggle began just twenty hundred pounds for about two hundred acres of 
years ago; and the lat^t report of the Woods foreshore in Ireland. When the owners of that 
and Forests shows that it is still going on, with unfortunate ship, the Great Eastern, wanted to 
a prospect generally in favour of the Crown, but beach her, for repairs, on the Chesliire side of 
a resolute opposition from a firm or obsti&ate the Mersey, they paid the Crown one pound for 
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tlie use of the verdant and salubrious mud on 
which the mighty monster reposed; and when 
they placed her, for a still longer period, on a 
gigantic gridiron at Milford Haven, a mud fee of 
twenty pounds had to be paid. Submarine tele¬ 
graph companies pay the Crown a trifle for per¬ 
mission to carry the cables upon or beneath the 
foreshore, in connecting the land portions with 
the sea portions. Artists pitch their photographic 
bootlis on the beach in front of pleasure-towns; 
and the Crown sometimes makes them pay a few 
shillings for permission so to do. At the spruce 
little upstart watering-places of Rhyl and Abcr- 
cle on the Welsh coast, the lord of the manor 
ethonght him of charging the bathing-machine 
owners; but the Crown said, “No, they must 
pay me a trifle, to acknowledge that the right to 
the beach is really mine.” 

We may wind up by informing the reader that 
the Queen pays the Queen money every year 
for permission to the Queen to make use of bits 
of mud belonging to the Queen—in other words, 
the Queen’s Secretary of State for War pays to 
the Queen’s Woods and Forests, ten pounds a 
year for the use of the foreshore on which the 
Shoeburyness gunnciy experinumts are carried 
on; and fifty jiounds a year for foreshore on 
which fortifications are being built in the Isle of 
Portland. 


SOMETHING LIKE A CONJUROR. 

Titose who have seen Indian conjurors will 
Ij not think much of the poor tricks of American 

I j conjurors, claiming to be no conjurors. 1 n what 

I I follows, the narrator tells w'hat he and a couple 
il of friends, who had a month’s holiday-run in 
: the Deccan, saw with their ow'n eyes. 

I Early in the morning, after our arrival at 
1 Poonah, wc were lounging in the verandah of 
j the Dawk bungalow, when a loud tom-tomming 
called attention, and We saw a procession enter¬ 
ing the compound of the bungalow. First came 
I two yellow-looking fellows with long black hair 
and red puggerces, beating like madmen with 
their horny fingers on a couple of tom-toms. 

I Then followed throe or four hoys dragging huge 
I snakes over their shoulders. Next marched a 
I tall old man, richly drea.sed in shawls, fol¬ 
lowed closely by two or three coolies carrying 
1 boxes.i Some ragged followers with spears 
I closed the i)rocessiou. This party went round 
to the back of the bungalow, and pre.scntly our 
syces brought to us the old gentleman in‘the 
sliawls, who bowed to the ground, touched his 
forehead, mouth, and breast to us, and began a 
long address, in which wc were plentifully j 
honoured as protectors of the poor, lords, 
masters, and royal highnesses. As for him, he 
was a poor snake-charmer, devil-tamer, and 
general doctor of magic. He had h'eard that 
some illustrious lord-sahibs bad arrived, so 
he was come to serve us. If there were any 
snakes in the house he would draw them out. 
If there were any grey hairs in our heads he 
would cause them to fall out and never more 


return. If any of our horses were possessed 
with a devil, he would cure them. In fact, he 
would do anything for us by the power of his 
art. We said wc had no grey hairs or unruly ! 

horsey but we would like to see some of lus i 

’uggling and snake-charming. He replied that ! 

le was our slave, and where should he serve j 

us: in the verandah or the bungalow ? I\'c saiil ; 

on the sand in front of the verandah, where ail j 

was open, and we could watch his movemenfs. 

In a few minutes the whole party came round 
from the back of the house, and formed a sern;- 
circle with our servants and followers. In the 
middle, with at least ten yards of clear space 
around him, sat the conjuror. By his side 
squatted a little nigger boy with a large box iu 
lus arms, which, after a word or two in Mahrattee ! 

language from the old conjuror, he opened aud i 
brouglit for our inspection. On looking in 1 
we saw a mass of cobras twisted iu a lump, 1; 
lying in a blanket fast asleep. The box was put 1 j 
on the ground a few yards from the conjuror, j' 
with the lid open. He then produced a sort ' 
of Pan-pipe, and began to play a slow .md *| 
mournful air. Wc, from our post on the ii 
verandah, could look down into the box, and in |; 
a few seconds wc saw the snakes beginning to !: 
uncurl. One who was first detached from riie 
lump, slipped over the side of the box to the I'i 
ground. The moment he was on the sand he 1 
stiffened, reared his head, opened the hood !: 
which extended on both sides of his face, and '' 
hissed violent ly, shooting his t ongue very swiftly 
in and out. Mcanwdiile, the charmer began to !■ 
play more quickly on his pipe, and the snake, !' 
turning towards him, gradually approached him. i ■ 
More snakes now rose in 1 he. box, some eamc |' 
out, and otiicrs looked over the edge, but all ; 
were hissing aud looking venomous. Some 
went clo.se f o the man and boy, and even crawled ! 
on their clothes. They were handled with the ! 
greatest composure: both the old man and tlie i 
boy taking hold of their necks from behind, as a ' 
keeper handles ferrets. But whenever any of | 
tlie snakes approached the circle of spectators, i' 
it was broken by a retreat, with great appear- I' 
ance of dismay. On these occasions the old j; 
man redoubled the energy of his music, aud ' 
generally succeeded in enticing thesmakes back, j; 
but sometimes the boy had to go and fetch them. | j 
After wc had looked at this performance for 
some miuut es, one of our party observed t hat he j 
believed it was all humbug, that their teeth had 
been extracted, and their venom-bags cut out. 

At any rate, he announced his intention of 
collaring the first snake that came near tlie 
verandah. VV^c objected in vain, and when 
presently a very active-lookinu: cobra lh.it had 
been several times fctclied bac^ by the boy, ap¬ 
proached our verandah, and the conjuror had 
turned his head away for an instant, with a 
sudden dart our friend had it by the back of the 
neck, and jnmpcddown with it iiitothecompoimd, 
holding it high over his head, and shouting to 
I he conjuror that anybody could do that. As soon 
as tl)c audience saw what he had* done, they set ' 

11 ]) a t rcmendou.s yell. The old conjuror seemed 
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j terrified, and rashed at the rash ^iglishman, 
playing his ]:fipetike a madman. But our friend 
kept away from him, and swung the hissing 
cobra ip the mr. The old man entreated him to 
throw it in the box, hnd after marching all round 
the compnnnd and frightening the public by 
pr^nded lunges with it at the laces in the litllo 
crowd, he threw the snake into the iilankct. 
The boy, in the mean time, had picked up the 
htliers, and returned them to the box. When 
he had all in, the old charmer slmt the box and 
Silt on it, and panted. This interruption put an 
end to the .snake-charraiug. i do not believe 
-that tlie snakes had been tampered willi, but our 
friend, who has a grip of iron, held the snake he 
had seized, so tight, and so close to its head, that 
it was powerles.s. He tdd us that it nearly got 
away, and was almost as*ad to hold as an eel. 

Our slave in the sliawls having taken up his 
position in the same place a.s before, the boy 
held in his hand a coinmou basket about two 
feet high and a foot across. The old man an¬ 
nounced that he would cau.se, a mango-tree to 
grow out of the sand. Wo liad lieard this trick 
much talked about, and watched it closely. Tlic 
conjuror first scraped a little hole in the sand, 
and put in it, a mango-seed. When he had 
covered it up, he asked us for a lillle water. 1 
went out and poured about half a gullou over if, 
wetting the sand ail around. The old man then 
put tlie basket over the hole, and said he would 
have a tree in about twenty minutes. While we 
were waiting, he asked for three teacups, and 
said he would show some little child’s play, as 
he called it, to while away the time, tie ])ut 
the three cups on the ground in front of him, 
the hole with the basket over it being on his 
right, tlie boy on his left, and no one else within 
at least four yards, except ourselves, and we sat 
in the verandah about six feet from Jiirn. He 
then asked us to mark a piece of chupattic. J 
marked a piece with tlic number of my regiment, 
and at his ivque.st put it upon his tongue. He 
closed his mouth, cliewed, swallowed, tlicn 
0 ])ened his mouth, wlucli wc examiued, and it 
was apparently eimpty. He then asked which 
cup the piece of chu))attio should bo under. I 
whispered to a comrade, “Eun and put your 
foot on the middle cup before the boy can get 
to it.”_ 1 then answered, “ Tiic jniddlc.” My 
comrade immediately kicked that enj) 'ucr, and 
there was nothing to be seen. VVe laughed a1 
the old fellow, but he merely said, “Jdai,—It 
is tlicre !” and turning to his boy, said, “ Scrape 
the sand.” Tlie boy went on his knees, and 
with his fingers scratched the sand till there 
apjiearcd a ))i(;cc of cbu|Hittie with one hundred 
and fifty-seven on it, and otherwise correspond¬ 
ing to the jiicce he had eaten. 

The conjuror then took a piece of chupattie, 
and in our presence marked it with an Arabic 
character or two, and gave it to one of ourselves 
to eat. Then walking back, he sat down behind 
the cups facing us, and faking some sand in his 
hand, shook it over each cup, and said, “ Where 
is it, my lord P” The one of us who had eaten 
it, thought it a sure joke to cry out in answer, 


“Under all.” But he quietly lifted up each 
cup, and under each lay a piece of chupattie 
exardly corresponding to the one our friend had' 
eaten. This trick could not have ’betm done 
with apparatus, as the cups were ours, and the 
OTOund was open road. It was pure sleight of 
hand. But now it was time to look for the 
mango-tree. We stood round when the old 
man lifted the basket, and there, from the centre 
of the wet patch, rose a peen shoot about two 
hiclics high. We went down on our knees and 
examined it. Wo were told not to touch it, as 
it was dclicaf c. But it was evidently to our eyes 
something growing. The old man tlien covered 
it up, and said, “ In ten minutes the tree will b6 
made.” 

We now asked after tlie two luige boas 
we had soon the boys dragging along, ami 
they fetched them from uiuler a jiiecc of old 
sailclotli vbere iJiey had been lying asleep. 
[They were as large round as a man’s, tbigfi, 
and anparcnily about five feet long; but the 
charmer said f licy could stretch 1 tiemsclves to 
twelve or fifteen feet. He had had tbem since 
they were a few iiiohes long, wlicii he bad found 
a nest of tliem. They were very l-ame and torpid. 
T1 ;re were no tricks in them. c hauilled 
them, and stroked their skin. The old conjiu'or 
said flic only thing flicy could do worth soeiug, 
was to eat. He asked whether we liad a goat 
or a sheep to give them, but we iiud uone." A 
eoujile of dogs were brougiil in a sard;; one a. 
wretelied l(H;i;iiig pariah dog with a jiicc''' of cloth 
lied over his face; the other a big rough yellow 
fellow, wriggling and snapping like a fresb-cauglit 
pike, ’’’lie moment the dog yapped, the boa 
who was to exhibit—one bad been aken away, 
as, if fe-J in each ollicr’s prc.scnee, fhey are apt . 
to fasten on each otlier—became lividy ami 
ojiened Jiis eyes. A piece of string was fastened 
to tlie clog’s hind leg, and tlie doth being torn 
off his face, be made a rush tiway, but was 
brought up in a few yards by tlie st ring. He 
tunied savagolv round to bfte at the string, 
and caught sight of the boa now approaching 
him with rapid wriggles. His jaw dropped, 
anil lie crouelied down, casting bis eyes about, 
and uttering a low snarl as the foam ran out of 
his mouth. Wc pitied the )>oor brute, aud 
wanted them to let him go; but the cliuriiier 
said that boa-saliib was rather a ticklish customer' 
Nvlicu his gastric juice was stimulated, until he 
had got a mouthful. The boa, now close to tlie 
dog, was twisting and w'rilliiiig in every direc¬ 
tion : at one time shooting himself out until 
he was a dozen feet long aud liardly as thick as 
a man’s arm: thou shutting up into a mass thn*e 
or four feet long and as thick roii’id us a fat 
man. At last, raising half his body in the air, 
ho brought it down with a whack on the unfor- 
tpate beast’s back, the dog ajipcaring by tins 
time almost inanimate. It was thus killed, and 
in two or three minutes became a misshapen 
mass. The boa tlieu covered tlie body with saliva, • 
and, turning his head round, liis tad still enoir- 
cliiig the dog, he took the head into his mouth 
with one suck. , At this moment, one of tlic boys 
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■who had carried the animal ran up, and with a 
chopper cut off the four legs of the dog at the 
knees. We were told they were apt to disagree 
with the snake, and make him sulk. In fact, the 
fewer bones tlie boa eats, the better for him. 

It was rather a sickening sight, and wc urged 
them to let tlie other doggo. They did so, and 
the poor brute ran away at a great rate when 
they started him. 

We left the boa to gorge bis clog, wliich was 
slowly disappearing, anci went back to the basket 
wlicrc the mango was growing, aid on which 
some of us liaci iieen keeping our eyes all the 
time. The conjuror lifted it^up, nnd there aji- 
pcared a little maugo-.shoot; in fact, a young 
tree, about a foot liigh. W'e touehed and pulled 
off severil of the leaves and ate them. They had 
the jieculiar scented ta^te of the mango. I 
wanted to pull it up and see whether it had any 
jMots, but till’ old roan would not consent to that 
fill .-Miy terms. Vl^e wished to see more tricks, 
nr I fear 1 should have pulled it up in cpite of 
liim. Jlowcrcr, lie sent for an old pot, parefully 
transplanted the mango, taking uj> a good ball 
of earth, and sent it away by one of his hoys, 
lie said it was to have it planted in some garden. 

This is the most famous trick in Hiudostan, 
and is done in all parts, I believe. The jugglers 
t lirougbout Asia arc all of one clan, and their sons 
become jugglers or musicians, their dauelitcrs 
(iancing-girls, the secrets of ^’le trade being 
Landed down from father to son Clortainly the 
tree bad every j;]>pearaiicc of grouiiig; it was 
1 right and fresh-looking, and its leaves and 
.sl.alks wore stiff. Tlu:rc was none of (hat 
draggled appeamuce which hangs about anything 
just transplanted or stuck in tiie ground." 

'J'lie old conjuror now said that, for his next 
trick, he must be somewhere out of the glare of 
tiie sun, and sheltered from any air whicJi might 
_b" .stirring. \Vt accordingly adjourned to the 
'verandah. The conjuror spread a piece of mat¬ 
ting, and .squatted, ju-oduced from his shawls 
a liag, am! eiiipticd it on the stone in from of 
Jiiiii. Tlie coiiteuis weiT a quantity of litile bits 
ei' wood; some, forked liked brmiehes of a tree; 
senne, .straight; each it few inches long; besiilcs 
tliesi', lh('re wore .some fificen or twenty little 
piiinled wooden birds, about luilf an inch long. 
'J'lie old man chose one of (he straightest .and 
thickest of the bits of wood, iind, turning Ids 
face up in the air, poised it on tlic tip of ids 
nose. The little boys who sat by him lieiicefortli 
biuided him whatever he t ailed for. First, two 
01 ' three more pieces of w'ood, which he jioised 
on the piece already tliere, then n forked jiiecc, 
to which he gradually nmde additions, until he 
had built upon his nose a tree with two branches, 
ife always kejd, its balance by adding simul¬ 
taneously on each side, holding a piece in each 
hand, and never once taking his eyes off the 
fabric. Boon the two branches became four, the 
four eight, and so on, until a skeleton of a tree 
was formed about two feet high, and branching 
out so as to oyersliadow his wliole face; lie could 
just reach with his hands to pul tiie topmost 
branches on. Itwa8awonderfulstBucture,andwe 


nlHield-onr breath as be added tfee 'lasH)it». But 1 
it was not done yet. The boys uow hraided him 
the little birds, and, still twm at a time, one in 
each Imnd, lie stuck them all over the tree.. The 
complete immobility’of bis head and neck while 
be was balancing this structure on the tip of bis 
nose, w'as something wonderful, and I tliink be 
must have breathed throng his cars, for there 
was not the sb'ghtcst percejilible motion about 
nose or mouth. After putting all the birds on, 
lie paused, and we, thinking the trick was 
dnislied, began to applaud. Bat he held up his 
forefingm: for silence. There was more to come. 
'I'he boys put into one of his bands a short 
hollow reed, and into tlm other some dried peas. 

He then put a pea in his moutb, and using the j 
reed as a pea-shoot@r, took aim and shot off the | 
branch oue of the birds. The breath he gave 
was so gentle and well calculated that it gave no 
perceptI’ule movement to his face; it just sent 
the pea far enough to hit a particular bird 
with perfect aim, and knock it over. Not 
another thing on llic tree moved. Another pea 
was fired in the same way, and another bird 
brought down, and soon until all the birds were 
bagged. Tiie fire was then directed at the 
branches and limbs of (he tree, and, beginning 
from the topmost, the w'hole of this astonishing 
structure was demolished piecemeal even more 
wonderfully than its maimer of erection. ' 

He now said he would like to show us bis 
son, who had a • wonderful skin inside and 
out: it being, he assured us, “leather.” Be 
then hliouted out for him, calling some ont- 
laiidisb uame; but liis followers, who evidently 
knew whom be wanted, shouted “ Lcathcr- 
feilow<” In a few moments a yellow-skinned 
boy of about twelve or fourteen, a))peared, 
dressed only with a bit of red calico round his 
loims. The old man asked whether wo liad any 
heavy weights, and we produced two bags of 
shot weighing about fourteen pounds each. He 
tied a piece of string to each of these, and a fish¬ 
hook at the other end of the string; then, tell¬ 
ing the boy to go down on his bauds and knees 
and ])u1 his head close to the ground, lie put a 
lisli-liook through t he lobe of each car, and the 
boy, slowly lifting lii.s he.ad, raised the shot-bags 
Irom tlie ground and moved along on his liauils 
and knees, fl'he cars did not bleed, but were 
drawn to a considerable length, and 1 o.\pcctod 
to see the hooks tear out; but nothing happened. 
After he had crejit some twenty yai'ds, he re- 
j turned, and i.’ue hooks were taken out of his 
cars. The next ojicration was more horrible to 
look at. The hooks were actually inserted in 
the upper eyelids, near the inner corner, and as 
the boy raised his head the eyelids were drawn 
lialf way down his cheeks. Bat he raised the 
bags by his eyelids, and moved along as before. 

A little of this sort of perfonnance went a long 
way, and we soon cried, “ Enough !” 

ile uow announced that the boy would swallow 
a sword. We had heard stories about the sword- 
blade’s pushing up into the hijt, and so forth.. 

We examined the sword closely, therefore, when 
it was produced. B "'is a common two-edged 
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sword, dbont afi. inch broad and two feet long. 
The edges were very Munt, and the point was 
quite rounded. It was evidently kept for the pur¬ 
pose, but there was nothing false about the liilt. 
The bpy first filled his mouth with melted ghee 
from a cupwhidi one of our khitmutgars brought, 
and then stood bolt upright, with his face turned 
up, his mouth closed and full of ghee. The old 
man stood behind him, and inserted the point of 
the sword between his lips and teeth, and 
gradually pushed it down, rmtil the hilt touched 
the teeth; the ghee had in the mean time run 
down his throat. We were now told to come 
and feel the sword in his stomach. We pressed 
our fingers just where the ribs separate in front, 
and there we could distinctly feel the end of the 
sword. As soon as we were satisfied, the sword 
was slowly drawn out, and, beyond a retch or 
two, the boy’s inside did not seem to be upset 
by this skuful introduction of a thick probe 
through the gullet. 

The old man now said he must bring the per¬ 
formances to a close, but before going would 
show us something more wonderful than any¬ 
thing we had seen yet. 

“ Sahibs,” he said, “ you saw me make the 
mango-tree grow out of the sand; in the 
same spot I will make this chokra,” putting his 
hand on the head of the yellow leather-skinned 
boy, “ disappear in the earth.” We did not 
think it veiy likely that he could do this under 
our very noses without our detection of the 
trick. However, we arranged ourselves as 
before in the verandah, our servants and the 
old man’s followers forming a semicircle in front 
of and facing us. In the centre of the semi¬ 
circle, sat the old conjuror; in front of him, 
squatted the yellow-skinned boy. The conjuror 
now asked for a big basket, and one of our ser¬ 
vants brought him an old hamper from the out¬ 
house. He took it up and placed it over the 
boy so as to cover him altogether. At the mo¬ 
ment of his doing this, I remembered afterwards 
that several persons clustered up round liim as 
if to watch closely what he did. The instant 
the basket was on, the old man said, “ Does it 
press on you?” The peculiar shrill voice of 
the boy, which wc bad been hearing for the last 
half hour, answered from underneath, “Yes, it 
presses on my head.” “Well, be quick and 
Mt into the earth,” said the old man, “and 
don’t keep the sahibs w-aiting.” In about ten 
seconds the boy’s voice said, “I can’t get down, 
there is a stone in my way.” “Nonsense,” 
said the old man; “if you are not gone in two 
minutes, I’ll flog you.” The conversation went 
on for some minutes, the boy whining, and the 
old man scolding and getting angry. At last 
we said, “ Oh, let the little brute out; you can’t 
do the trick while we are watching, and we 
never thought you would.” 

This only made the old conjuror more angry, 
began to curse and swear in Mahrattee 
frigKjtfuUy, deckriug he had never before failed in 
a tric»' We laughed at him until he worked him- 
Belfiniroaragethatwas hideous to see. Hutbre 
hia pwiggetee off, threw his arms about, and, all of 
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a suddenybefore wc knew what he was going to 
do, he seized a spear from one of his followers and 
plunged it into the basket. A hideous scream 
came from underneath, and blood flowed out 
upon the sand. Then, seizing the spear, he 
jobbed it repeatedly through the basket, shrieks 
following every stroke. Blood flowed like water. 
We- were astounded, for we did not know 
whether this was a trick or not. We called on 
our.servants to seize tlie old fellow, but they 
seemed to be frightened, and at last two of 
us, jumping out of the verandah, rushed to- 
waras the scene of murder. The diabolical old 
man was so intent on jobbing in the spear, that he 
paid no attention to, oar coming. My comrade 
seized him by the throat. I rushed to the basket 
and picked it up. There was nothing under it. 
Only the ground was covered with blood. Our 
servants crowded round, and the old conjuror, as 
soon as he could get his throat from my friend’s 
grip, said, “There, sahibs! 1 was determined 
to send that fellow into the earth, and as he 
wouldn’t go quietly, I had to force him.” We 
looked round m amazement. “ But where’s the 
boy ?” we asked. “ Down there,” said the old 
man, pointing to the ground; “ but he’ll be back 
soon.” Suddenly we heard the boy’s peculiar 
shrill voice in the distance, calling out, “Here I 
I am, sahibs!” Everybody turned their heads in 
the direction, and there, running in at the gate of 
the compound, was the yellow-skinned boy. 

A present of ten rupees sent away the old con¬ 
juror and his party, delighted. IIow many rupees 
would that old man and his yellow-skinned boy 
bag, if they came to London and made an affidavit 
of communion with spirits, or that they didn’t 
themselves' know how they did what they did ? 


MARY ANNING, THE EOSSIL FINDER. 

Eveby one must have seen at least an en¬ 
graving of that strange old-world monster the 
Plesiosaurus, of which Cuvier said, when the 
skeleton was sent to him from Lyme Regis, 
“ Verily, this is altogether tiie most monstrous 
animal that has yet been found amid tlie ruins 
of a former world. It had a lizard’s head, a 
crocodile’s teeth, a trunk and tail like mi ordi¬ 
nary quadruped, a chameleon’s ribs, a whale’s 

S addles, whilst its neck was of enormous length, 
ke a serpent tacked on to the body/’ This 
“liassic, first cousin of all lizards,” was dis¬ 
covered by a self-taught geologist, the daughter 
of a Lyme carpenter. 

'rbiugs in tills world pretty much repeat them¬ 
selves. Women’s pursuits follow this law. lu 
Lady Jane Grey’s time, hard study was fashion¬ 
able. Mary Hutchinson and the Duchess of 
Newcastle are representatives of a race wlio 
were something far more than mere students. 
Then came a frivolous age, and then, by-and-by, 
science got to be poputm-; the ladies’ pocket- 
books and annuals of some forty or lift'y years ago 
almost invariably contain a few algebraic equa¬ 
tions, besides arithmetical problems.like those 
which Longfeljow’s'Kavanagh sets his wife, and 
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some chemical experiments to boot. This age 

S roduced the class of whom Mrs, Somenrille is 
le type. We hare now got round again to the 
frivolous epoch; it will be the men’s fault if it 
lasts long, for women have consciences, and feel 
that wiiat their sons are to be depends mmnly 
on them; besides, their minds are natturally more 
active than those of the "lords of creation,” and 
if they now and then taboo everything intellec¬ 
tual, it is because they find such conduct phases. 
Geology does not seem a pursuit likely lo at¬ 
tract women, yet we have known several who 
had picked up a very fair knowledge of its 
outlines—some of them literally like Horace’s 
slave who had mastered the Stoic philosophy 
while acting as pew-opener inStertinius’s Icoturc- 
liall. There was a quaint old lady who used to 
go her " midland circuit,” calling on ail parsons 
and other supposed encouragers of science, 
Carrying about with her boxes of “ SMcimens,” 
and begging to be allowed to enlighten tlie 
national school children at so much a head. 
Then there is Miss Wetherall, at Amesbury, 
quite worth a visit, her “museuiri” being 
a collection of flints of the oddest shapes, 
twisted like snakes, knotted like ropes, branch¬ 
ing like coral, and her talk being about Stone¬ 
henge and the universal pre-diluvian serpent- 
worship, of w'hich she believes it a remnant, and 
of noting the zealous affection with which slie 
points out tracings of Karnac, and snake temples 
in India and America, drawn by her father, the 
ex-cicerone of the neighbourhood. 

But Mary Aiming was something more than 
a mere village celebrity, interesting to those wlio 
like to study character, and are fond of seeing 
good stubborn English perseverance make way 
even where there is nothing in it s favour. She ac¬ 
quired, if not an English, certainly an European, 
reputation. Professor Owen thought so highly of 
her usefulness, that he moved the authorities of 
the British Museum to grant tier a pension of 
forty pounds a year, which she enjoyed for some 
little time before her early death. 

Her fatlier used to employ the church holi¬ 
days in picking up along the beach prctly 
pebbles and shells, fossil and recent, and 
" verterberries,” and “ John Dory’s boues,” 
and "ladies’ fingers,” and other “curies,” ns 
they were callci Lyme and its neighbour, 
Ciiormouth, were then on the old coach-road, 
and the passengers mostly liked to take away a 
specimen or two, which they got cither from 
Anning or from a Cliarmouth “ fossiler,” called 
the Cury-man, or “Captain Cury,” from bis 
trade in curiosities. In August, 1800, little 
Mary Anning was taken to sec some liorsc-ridiiig 
inthe llack field. A thunderstorm came on: 
those in charge of her hurried her under a tree; 
a flash of lightning struck the party, killing 
two women on the spot, and maxing the cliild 
insensible. A warm bath restored her to con¬ 
sciousness, and, straugoly enough, she who had 
been a very dull girl before, now grew up lively 
and intelligent. Slie soon got to accompany 
her fathec in his rambles. “ Eossiling,” how¬ 
ever, does not appear to have paid so well as 
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s^dy carpentry, for the family went down the j 
hill. The father died of consumption, and | 
Mary, at ten years of age, was left very badly 
off. Just then a lady gave her half-a-crown for 
a veiy choice ammonite. This encouri^ed her 
to take to collecting as a regular means of l^e. 
But she soon proved something more titan a 
mere “ fossiler.” Gradually that trutli dawned 
on her mind which our Laureate has so beauti¬ 
fully expressed: 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree; 

% O earth, what changes thou hast seen! i 

There, where the long street roars, hath been i 
The silence of the central sea. 

In 1811, she saw some bones sticking out of a 
cliff; and, hammer in hand, she traced the posi¬ 
tion of the whole creature, and then hired uien 
to dig out for her the lias block in which it was [ 
embedded. Thus w'as brought to light the 
first Ichthyosaurus (fish-lizard), a monster some 
thirty feet long, with jaws nearly a fatliom in 
length, and huge saucer eyes, some of which 
have been found so perfeW, that the petrified I 
lenses (the sclerotica, of which it had thirteen 
coats) have been split off and used as magni- 
fiers. People then called it a crocodile. Mr. 
Henley, the lord of the manor, bought it of the 
enterprising young girl for twenty-three pounds. 

It is now in the British Museum. Sir Everard . 
Home, writing in 1814, supported the crocodile 
theory; by-and-by, when more perfect paddles 
had been discovered, he said it must be a fish. 

Dr. Bucklaud (father of our lively young salmon- 
hatcher) pronounced its breast-bone to be that 
of a lizard; Dr. Ure hit upon the happy name 
ichtlijj'osaurus; Conybeare, and De la Bcchc, 
and others, had a turn at it; and at last all 
their drawings, specimens, and a great many 
fresh details which Miss Anning had since 1 
brought to light, were sent over to Cuvier; j 
and, after a ten years’ siege, the Protean mon- j 
ster surrendered, and took tiic form under which | 
he is at present known. Then came the Plesio¬ 
saurus, which was the occasion of a sharper, 
tliough shorter, battle. Miss Anning’s business, 
of course, was not to take sides, but to furnish 
the combatants with munitions of war—now a 
paddle, then a jaw, then a stomach full of half 
digested fish. She had in a high degree that 
sort of intuition without which it is hopeless for 
any one to think of becoming a good collector 
of fossils. 

Here, as in everything else, field and chamber 
practice are widely different: you may be well up 
ill the latest theories, and able to argue perfectly 
on the specimen when it is laid before you, ana 
yet you may totally lack that instinct which 
will lead your brother-collector right to the • 
place where the “specimen” is to be found, 
and will direct him in following up the track, 
till from finding a fragment of a claw he suc¬ 
ceeds in ferreting out the whole skeleton. Our 
heroine would have been able, for instance, out 
of fifty “ nodules,” all looking to you mucii of a 
nittchness, to pick wdthout hekitalion the one 
which, being cleft with a dexterous blow, should 
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0 ho«r ft perfect imb^edded in what yras once 
soft clsy. Snentinff out valuable specbnens in 
this vftT, sbe nnAbIbl tbe saTans to fix font 
kinds of iotbjosftori, besides two pksbssm. 
wd the exti^dinary nterodactjrle (diseoTered 
in ISSft) which made f^arier retmt what he had 
smd of the iisard’s cousin, and award the palm 


shaped bodj. If vou have never seen the crea¬ 
ture delineated, tahe Dr. Ducklund’s wond^al 
plate, Duiia antiquior, wherem “ the dragons of 
the prime, which tare each other in the slime,” 
are shown, swimming, fljing, biting, fighting, 
"as 'tft'aa their nature to;” and aloft in tUci 
comer of the picture, those things that look like 
Japanese kites, are nature’s first attempts at any¬ 
thing iUj the bird line. Growsorae beasts they 
seem to be. Even if the pre-Adamite man is 
ever proved to have been existing at that epoch, 
we cannot imagine Ids wife making pets of them, 
or his children liking to have them hung about 
tbe house iu cages, they have such a fanulj like¬ 
ness to the evil spirits who beset JDneas or Satan 
in an old illustrated Virgil or Paradise liOst. 

One more discovery Miss Aiming helped to 
bring about: the ladies’ fingers were at last 
jnd^ from their surroundings to be the bony 
processes of prc-cliaotic cuttle-fish,—belemnitcs 
they are now named, because they ore long and 
dart-iike, instead of fiat like our present cuttle¬ 
fish’s inside. Some of them are so perfect that 
the ink-bag has been found and “utilised.” 
Dr. Buckland, in his amusing Oxford lectures, 
used to show drawings in sepia the colouring 
matter used iu making widen was countless 
thousands of years old. Of thb lias itself, in 
which all these creatures are discovered, we 
must say a word: it is largely exported, 
rspeoiallj to Ilolland, for lias-lime has the 
property of hardening under water, and so is 
invaluable in forming the dykes, whereby, with 
facings of immense blocks of i’inland granite, 
tbe Dutchmen try to keep tiie sea out of their 
polders, or low-level meadows. Everybody 
knows that our geological strata, of which we 
can show a greater variety iu this little island 
than much laigcr countries possess, do not run 
parallel with any of the coasts, but transversely 
from north-east to south-west. The chalk goes 
from Korfolk across to the Isle of Wight, 
with the Wealden and London clay and omcr 
beds laid upon it; the oolite from tbe North 
Hiding, down through Oxtordsldre and west¬ 
ward to Bath, and so on of the rest. Then 
again the bands are not continuous and un¬ 
broken. Often one bed is W'ashed away (de¬ 
nuded) along more than half its original course. 
This is especially tbe case with the lias. It is 
found at Lyme, it erojis out” again in a few 
other places, but is not largely represented 
anywhere ehw except in Leicestershire, where, 
at Barrow-on-Soar, fish and reptiles identical 
with those at Lyme might, till lately, have been 
bought for a fifth of the price which the Dflke 
ot Buckingham (who gave one hundred and 


twenty pounds for a very indifferent ietbyo- 
eaums) and other amateurs have wade fashion¬ 
able at Lyme. Alas! O intending speculator, 
tbe Barrow men have mwh&mt bow to chatge. 

Bat to return to Miss Aiming. Dr. Carus, who 
went with Uie King of Saxony through England 
Scotland, iu I84i4, and wrote an account of 
his misty’s journey, speaks of vistliug her 
eoUeetion, and securing six feet of reptile for 
fifteen pounds. The doctor says: “Wishing to 
preserve the mune of this devoted servant of 
science, I made her write it in my ])Ocket-buok; 
she sai^ with unaffected pride, as she gave me 
back the book, ‘ My name is well known through¬ 
out Europe.*” Better known indeed abroad 
than at home! In her own neighbourhood. 
Miss Anning was far from being a proplictess. 
Those who had derided her when she begun her 
researches, now turned and laugiied at her as an 
uneducated assuming person, who liud made one 

g ood chance hit. Dr. Buckland and Professor 
iwen and others knew her worth, and valued 
her accordingly; but she met with little sym¬ 
pathy in her own town, and tlie higliest tri¬ 
bute which that maMiloquent guide-book, Tlic 
Beauties of Lyme ^gis, can offer iier, is to 
assure us that “ her death was, in a pecuniary 
point, a great loss te the place, as her presence 
attracted a large number of distinguished 
visitors.” Quick returns are the tiling at Lyme. 
We need not wonder that Miss Anuiug was 
chiefly valued as a bait for tourists, when «e find 
tliat the museum is now entirely broken up, and 
the specimens returned to those who had lent 
tliem. No one had public spirit enough to take 
charge of a non-paying concern, when the early 
geological furore liad calmed down, and peoplu 
came to batlic and not to chop rocks. You may 
now visit the old abode of saurians without 
being able to see a single tolerable specimen. 

Miss Anning wrote sadly enough to a young 
girl in London: “ 1 beg jour pardon for dis¬ 
trusting your friendship. The world has used 
me so unkindly, I tear it lips made me 
suspicious of every one.” 

All this time she was dying of a malignant 
tumour in tbe breast—Her flying to strong 
drinks and opium to ease the jiain of Ibis, licr 
detracting townspeople do not fail to record to 
her discredit. Sue died in 1847, and the Geo¬ 
logical fcJeciety, in concert with the vicar of tJie 
place, have lately put up a little memorial 
window to her in the church—“a poor little 
thing, sir; one of those kaleidoscope windows, 
you knowj” said one of tbe “ faint praisers,” 
who, having neglected her in life, seem to 
think it quite projier to decry all her belongings 
now she is gone. 

Grateful or ungrateful, the Lyme pco]dc live 
in a pretty rountry. ll is a fine bracing walk 
over the hills from Bridport, itself a quaint 
place—-just a Anot of houses by the beach, and 
all the rest of the town a mile and more inland 
—so inland, that you don’t see the soa from any 
part of it. Near Bridport ends the Cbcsil Bank, 
that strange pebble beach which runs along 
from Portlanq, joining tbe “island” to the 
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and secures him a proj^enj of brave sons and 
lovely dau^ters. Assurodly the root does not 
enjoy a sinecure, 

navine tbos settled what a Will is, let us 
look out tor a Servian tale or two, in which she 
plays a part. _ It will be observed that she is 
never a principal figure, but always remains 
somewhat in the bacl^und. 

There was a certain kingwho had two sons, 
one just, the other unjust. When he died, the un¬ 
just son said to his brother, “ We cannot ^ree, 
so take the horse and these three hundred pieces 
of gold, making together your share in our 
paternal inheritance, and likewise take yourself 
off.” Whether this particular act was unjust 
or not we cannot say, as we have not had an 
opportunity of looking over the deceased mo¬ 
narch’s accounts; but we suspect all was not 
(}uite fair and aboveboard, inasmuch as the un¬ 
just brother avowedly chose "Honesty is the 
worst policy” as the ruling maxim of his life. 
Knaves in general strive to conceal tlieir idiosyn¬ 
crasies, but there was no hypocrisy in our unjust 
man of Servia. He coolly and even ostenta¬ 
tiously said, “I am a rogue, not from any 
naturm weakness, but because it is my deli¬ 
berate conviction that roguery is superior to 
its opposite.” 

The righteous brother, whom, for brevity’s 
sake, we will call “Justus,” had not proceeded 
fiu-, when he accidentally encountered the un¬ 
righteous one, whom we will call “ Injustus,” 
and who saluted him with one of his usual 
panegyrics of dishonesty. “ Well,” said Justus, 

“ I’ll bet you a hundred gold pieces that, in 
spite of your oft-repeated and somewhat weari¬ 
some assertions, honesty is the best policy 
after all.” " Done,” said the other; and t hey 
then agreed to abide by the decision of the first 
person they met. As it turned out, a more 
partial arbiter could not have been selected, for 
the first person they met was the Evil Ouc him¬ 
self, dis^ised as a iiionk, and he, of course, 
was strongly of o]>iniou that wrong is far better 
than right. Two other similar wagers, similarly 
decided, consumed the rest of poor Justus’s 
little fortune, and his horse went with it; but 
so firm was his conviction of the superiority of 
virtue, that he now offered to stake hU eyes on 
the soundness of his views. Emboldened by his 
previous successes, Injustus, without further 
ado, or seeking any further arbiter, cut out both 
Justus’s eyes, and then appealed to Justus 
himself, whether the very fact of his blindness 
did not of itself prove the -worthlessness of 
right. The martyr to justice still affirmed, with¬ 
out intending a pun, that “ he did not sec it,” 
and instructed his victorious brother to give 
him a vessel of water wherewith to moisten bis 
lips and wash his wounds, and to place him under 
a fir-tree that grew by a certain spring. In¬ 
justus, who, after all, was not w'ithout his good 
points, granted this very modest request, and 
poor Justus, as in the night-time he sat alone 
by the spring, heard the Wilis come to bathe* in 
the waters, and then heard one of them say: 


She’s very ill, is the king’s poor daughter, 

To such a pass has her malady brought her; 

But if she could only bathe in this water, 

She’d get very well, 

As I can tell, 

And oil who are deaf, or dumb, or blind. 

In these same waters a cure may find. 

The cock crew, the Wilis vanished, and 
Justus, craping on all fours to the spring and 
washing his eyes with the waters, found that 
the last of the Will’s assertions was, at least, 
correct, for he saw as well as ever. Nor did he 
fail to make good use of his sight; lie replenished 
his vessel from the magic stream, and, taking it 
to the daughter of the king referred to by the 
Wili, restored her to a condition of robust 
health. That the princess was given to him for 
a wife, with halt the kingdom for her dowry, 
followed as a matter of course. 

Though news did not travel fast in those days, 
the great prosperity of Justus became known, 
in course of time, to his iniquitous brother, who 
at once shrewdly inferred that it must be a very 
fine thing to lose one’s sight and sit under the 
fir-tree. So he cut out his own eyes, took the 
station formerly occupied by his brother, and 

E resently, like him, heard the Wilis conic to 
athc: 


There’s no doubt 
At all about 

This fact, that some one overheard 
What I of these fine waters said, 

How they would heal the royal maid— 

Yc«, ev'ry word. 

W’ell look around us, for I vow 
I think tlicre’s some one list’uing now^ 

cried the Wili, wliose information had proved 
so useful to Justus. And the search, which im¬ 
mediately began, terminated in the capture of 
the hapless listener, who was no sooner caught 
thau he was toru into four pieces. 

Once upon a time a certain man had a dream, 
lie thought that a child, white as snow and 
with wings on its 8houlder.s, stood before him 
and said: “ Climb up the highest iiiountaiu of 
which 1 lioii hast knowledge, and thou wilt find 
on the summit thereof a lofty fir-tree. Beneath 
this thou will perceive a jagged rock, out of 
which water is running like tears. Dig beneath 
the rock as many feet as it is high, and thou 
wilt come to a round vessel with a golden 
cover, filled with coins. When thou hast re¬ 
moved the cover, cast it down aud leave it, but 
the coins thou inay’st bear away. Still, mind 
that thou tellest no one of wliat thou hast done, 
or evil may befal thee.” 

This was pleasant, and apparently profit¬ 
able, information, and the man had no sooner 
received it, than he proceeded to a spot that 
answered to the child’s description, and began 
to dig with all his might and main. Wlie^ 
however, he had struck the third blow with his 
pickaxe, he heard a voice as of a child, which 
seemed to proceed from beneath the ground, and 
imperatively commanded him to desist. So 
much was he teuched, that ho at once fell 
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down and sank into a deep sleep, during wlikk 
Le saw agtdn the child of his dream, who said, 
in a stern voice: Why didst thou commence 
thy labour without crossing thyself as a pious 
Christian ? Had I not been by, a grievous ill 
would have befallen thee. Therefore, now, wlien 
thou ariseth, cross thyself as is meet, and re¬ 
sume thy work in a good spirit.” 

Strange to say, when the man awoke, he found 
himself not on the spot where sleep had over¬ 
taken him, but in a sunny garden, full of the most 
beautiful flowei's. Nevertheless, he resumed his 
digginfr, having first crossed himself, in compli¬ 
ance with the child's command. While he was 
shovelling up the earth, a light as of sunbeams 
Hashed into his eyes, and he perceived a dragon 
asleep on the vessel that contained the treasure. 
Thrice did he entreat the monster to depart, 
but the dragon, waking at the third summons, 
flatly refused to stir. “ Tlie Ireasurc,” quoth 
he, “ is neither thine nor mine; but if thou wilt 
tell me how many streams spring from this rock, 
J will leave the place, and thou inayest tlien do 
as thou wilt.” 

The required enumeration proved no easy 
job, and the man, after going from spring to 
spring, became so weary and perplexed, that he 
leant against a tall tree, out of pure exhaustion. 
While he was thus icposing, he heard a rustling 
overhead, and, looking upwards, saw a Will 
and a Wilmik engaged in hot debate. The 
Wiliuik wanted to know something, which the 
Will, who was manifestly uneasy, was loth to 
communicate, and at last the latter cried out; 
"As sure as there arc seventy and seven springs 
in this mountain, 1 know nothing about it.” 
So sayijjg, flic Wili flew away, but the Wilinik 
))crceivmg the man, told him he migiit now 
take the treasure w'ithuut impedimeut; which, 
noticing that the dragon had fled, the man did. 

The Wilis onee maiiifesticd a remarkable 
creative talent. On a broiling summci’s day 
they fashioned a young damsel out of some snow 
which they found at the bottom of a bottomless 
pit, and no sooner was their work accomplished 
than tlie figure was animated by the wind, 
nurtured by the dew, clothed witli leaves by the 
wood, and decked with the choicest flowers by 
the meadow. 

This wonderful girl, who will remind some 
readers of the antique Atalanta, issued a 
proclauiatiou declaring that she would become 
the bride of the first youth who could catch her 
in a horse-race. The first gentlemen in the 
world, incladiug the emperor’s son, eagerly 
responded to the summons; and when they 
were all on the raoe-coursc, ready to start, the 
damsel took her place in the midst of them, not 
on horseback, but standing on her feet, and thus 
spoke: “ Yonder, against the wimiing-post, 1 
have set up a golden apple. The first who lakes 
it siiall be my husband, but if I reach it before 
any of you, a sudden death will at once come 
upon you all. Think, therefore, what you ax-e 
about.” 

The aspirants did tliiuk, and they thought 


it very junlikely that a girl on foot wovid prove 
an ovematoh for men on horseback, for tb^ 
were not aware that the snow-maiden had Httte 
wings under her shoulders. But they sooafound 
that their thoughts had been too hasty, for 
when they were about half way on the course, 
they saw their fair antagonist gaining ahead. 
Still they did not lose courage, but. (flapping 
spurs to their steeds, overtook the girl, who at 
once pulled a hair from her head ana flung it to 
the ground. A forest immediately sprang up, 
in which the riders were lost, but by dint of 
perseverance tlu^ overcame even tliat difficulty, 
and making their way through the trees, were 
again on the track of the nimble maiden, who 
shed a tear, which immediately expanded into a 
foaming torrent, and drowneci the whole parly, 
with the single exception of the emperor’s sou, 
nhose horse swam upon the water. Perceiving 
that the snow-maiden was again far ahead, he 
thrice implored her, iui.be name of the Deity, to 
proceed no further. She stood st ill accordingly, 
and placing her on his horse, he swam with her 


to dry land, and proceeded with her homeward 
through a mountainous district. When, how¬ 
ever, he had reached the highest summit, she 
was gone. 


An ambitious youth once made the singular 
vow that he would wed no one but a maiden of 
imperial race, and as, with all his visionary pro¬ 
pensities, he was of a thoroughly practice dis- . 
position, he went boldly up to the emperor and ! 
asked the hand of his daughter in marriage. ' 
Now, tlio emperor, as it happened, was of a some¬ 
what timid temperament, and though an em- 
plialic "No” was on the tip of his tongue, he 
preferred to utter his refusal in a more oircum- 
locui ionary manner, lie therefore said: 

" 1 sliali only be too happy to give you my 
daughter, if—if——” 

“ Y('s ?” asked the youth. 

" If in the course of, say, a week, you will 
procure me,—first, a white horse without speck 
1 liat lias never known bridle.” 

" Secondly ?” inquired the youth. 

" Secondly, a sorrel horse w’ith a black bead 
that has never been mounted. Tliirdly, a black 
liorse with a white head and white feci that has 
never been shod.” 

"Well,” said the youth, “horses are to be 
go(, though a week is rather a short time.” 

“Slop, 1 have not fliiislieil,” proceeded the 
emperor. “ Besides the three horses, you must 
bring as much gold as they all three can carry, 
as a -present to my empress. On these con(li- 
tions, and no other, 1 grant you my daughter’s 
hand.” 

The youth, having thanked the empercir much 
more heartily than he deserved, took his leave 
in no very cheerful mood; but foriunately the 
imperial maiden had overheard all the conver¬ 
sation, and had, moreover, seen the petitioner, 
who appeared to her the handsomest man in 
the world. Therefore he was soon comforted 
by.a letter, which the young kdy sent him by 
the hands of a confidential servant, and which 
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commanded him to come to>hcr secretly on the 
fbUowinff morningi H he deaired a succi^sful 
insue to hie au& 

Whfle Iba youth remamed awake throneh 
the nighti rt^Bi^ting on Ins good fcntune, the 
maiden, i^ewise awake, oooapied herself in 
steaUag mMot her father a magie knife, which 
she gave to her adorer when he came according 
to appdintment, smd they both vowed ctemm 
love and fidelity. She then directed him to 
take a horse which belonmd to her, and to ride 
with all speed to the Wili’s wood, where he 
would find a certain tricipitnl hill, aud after that 
a meadow bright with pearls, with horses of the 
most various colours grazing upon it. From 
these horses he w'as to choose three of the 
desired colours, and if they proved restive and 
unwilling to be caught, he was to draw out the 
knife so that the sun might shine upon it, and 
thus light up all the meadow: when all the 
animals would come to him of their own accord. 
The horses secured, he was to proceed to the 
middle of the meadow, where he would find a 
cypress-tree, with a root of brass, boughs of 
silver, and leaves of gold. From the root, cut 
with the magic knife, a torrent of gold coin 
would issue, which would fully enable him to 
comtily with the emperor’s terms. 

These minute directions were strictly fol¬ 
lowed, aud the success of the adventurer was 
complete. Nay, so greatly was the king struck 
with admiration when he saw the horses arrive 
laden with the golden treasure, that he could 
not help asking the suitor what he required in 
the shape of dowry ? “ Give me the princess 
Imrself and the knife,” said the gallant youth, 
“ and I will ask no more.” So the princess 
and the knife were given, and all parties were 
satisfied. 


THE HUNGARIAN DEKYISIL 

Mu. Aiunnius VisrBfiKV is a young Uunga- 
rian, studious of men’s tongues, and versed in 
divers languages of Europe aud Asia. Impelled 
by scientific thirst for search into certain Asiatic 
relationships of the language of Hungary, he 
went eastward, lived for some years among 
tho Turks at Constantinople—familiar in their 
houses, studious in their schools and libraries— 
until he could transform himself into a very good 
facsimile of a Turkish Efendi, barring the more 
Enropean aspect of his countenance. Then he 
said to his soul that he would rise up aud go into 
the wild ittuermost parts of Central Asia,-and 
would there study races of men, who, if they 
had the faintest idea who he was, and what 
he was about, and perhaps also if they hadn’t 
any such idea, were likely to kill or enslave him. 
He went and saw and did come back alive, 
after a perilous expedition, accomplished wHli 
much control over the quick course of blood at 
the age of onc-and-thi^, in the sedate character 
of a holy dervish. Having worked his way 
round, often over paths untrodden by any 
European traveller, from Samarewd to Herat, 


[from Herat he came to London, where he has 


told uis adventures, Hungarian as lie is, m un 
English book of Travels in Central Asia. Some 
day he will tell the philological world what he 
bu learnt from the tongues of Turkestan. That 
will be for tho few. But all the world, in 
England at any rate, understands and appreciates 
courage shown iu the carrying out of whatever 
good design a man has really at heart, and has 
ears for a tale of tho successful achievement of 
an honest purpose, under rare conditions of life, 
in the face of danger. 

At Teheran, Mr. Vamb6fy was hosjiitably en¬ 
tertained by Hajdar Efendi, representative of 
the Sublime Port e at the court ot Persia. It is 
an old custom of the Turkish embassy in 
Teheran to accord a small subsidy to the 
mendicant hadjis and dervishes, who pass every 
year through Persia in considerable numbers, 
receiving hotliing from tho Persians. This 
brought to the embassy, rafcged Tartars from the 
remotest parts of Turfccstmi; and Mr. V^uibeiy, 
who went by the name of Keshid Efendi, took 
so much pleasure, ou behalf of his own studies, 
in exciting these people to friendly conversation, 
that he became known among them as a man 
treating the dervishes ns brethren, aud probably 
himsclt a dervish in disguise. Thus it came to 
pass that the hadjis and dervishes were apt to 
send through Keshid Efendi their petitions to 
the Turkish minister, and one day, on the 
twentieth of Mareli, iu the year ’sixty-three, 
four iiadjis visited him with a request that he 
would introduce them to Ihc minister, in order 
that they might complain of an unliiwkil en¬ 
action of tribute suffered by them at the liaiuts 
of the Persians. “ We desire,” they said, ” no 
money from his excellency ; we pray only that 
for the future our brethren may go unmolested 
to tho Holy Places.” Their spokesmuii was 
Hadji Bilal (a Jiadji means one who has made 
the pilgrinia"e to Mecca), from Little Bokhara, 
or Chinese Tart ary, where, raffed as was his 
pilgrim’s dre-ss, he was Court Imam of the 
Vang, or Chiuesc governor, of the province of 
Aksu. He was twice a hadji, for he had twice 
visited the Holy Sepulchre. lie was tho chief 
mail in the caravan, which consisted, he.said, of 
twenty-four persons, " young and old, rich and 
poor, men of piety, Icai-ned men and laity: still 
we live togctlicr with the greatest simplicity, 
since we are all from Kliokaud and Kashgar, 
and have among us no Bokliariot, no vijier of 
that race.” There was a faithful simplicity of 
manner in the four ragged pjlgrims, who were 
about to return through Central Asia to their 
homes, which caused Mr. Vhxb6ry to resolve to 
cast in his lot with them. But no Oriental 
would believe an Efendi capable of taking a 
dangerous aud tedious jonmey for no better 
motive than a thirst for knowledge. Mr. 
Vambdty, tJiercfore, told the Tartars that he 
had long silently, but enmestiy, desired to visit 
Turkestan: not merely to see the only source 
of Islamite virtue that still remained undefiled. 
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but to behold the saints of Khiva, Bokhara, and Oa they went, chanting hymns and leciting 
Sainarcand. _ He had nov been waiting a verses from the Koran. There was ifadji BiM 
year in Persia, and he thanked God for having with Itis two adopted sons, aged llve-aao-twenty 
at last granted him fellow-travellers suoh as and sixteen; there was Hadji Ynsaf, a Cl^so 
they were, with whom he might proceed on his Tartar peasant, who had with him a ten-yew-old 
purpose. nephew and eighty dneats, but his wealth was a 

fho Tartars were amazed at the proposal, secret, and he hired only one horse, on which he 
and were more sure than ever that he who could and his boy rode in turn; there was JUadji Amed, 
moke it was really a dervish ; but they honestly a poor moUali, who had only his stuff to depend 
vArued " Keshid Efendi” of the perils of the way. on; and there was the eqiudly poor IXadji ilaaan, 
Mr. Vambdry persisted, and was accepted as a who had lost his fatlun: on the journey, ami was 
fellow-traveller 1^ the chiefs of the dervish cara- going home an orphan, iamther poor hadji had 
van. His friends at the embassy said he had lost both father and brother oa the journey, 
trustedhiniself to men who would kill him or sell There was also Hadji YaWb, prolessional 
him for the sradlest coin, but as he believed other- beggar; and Hadji Kurban, who, as a bnfe- 
wiso, and was resolved to go, the Turkish envoy grinder, had traversed the whole of Asia, liad 
received the hadjis, spoke^of Beshid Efendi’s seen not only Constantinople and Mcc'*a, but 
designs in terms corroborative of his own repre- also Thibet and Calcutta, and had twice crossed 
sruUdlous, recommended him to the hospitality the Kirghish Steppes to Oreubuig and Taganrok. 
of his new fellow-travellers, and promised them Oilier of the Iiadjis were, a Chinese soldier; a 
that they might look for a roturu for any service commission merchant: one who, whenever he 
done to an Efendi, a servant of the Sultan, who had shouted Allali two thousand times, fell into 
IS the acknowledged chief of true believers, a state of ecstatic blessedness called by the uu- 
llien be asked for a list of the persons in the believers epilepsy; a youth of iourleen, suffer- 
caravan, and made to it, on the jiart of the cm- ing heavily all the way from feet Avhich bad 
bassy, a liandsomo donation of fifteen ducats. been badly frozen in the snow of ilamadan; and 
Hadji Bilal had two adopted sons with him, Hadji Sheikh Sultan Malimoud lj?om Kasligar, 
who were too heavy a burden on his resources; an enthusiastic young Tartar of the family of a 
one ol tlieni was quartered on the new traveller renowned saint of his native place, who had 
as “ famulus,” to make the bread, and brew the visited at Mecca the tomb not only of the 
tea. and help to dispose of them when they were prophet, but of his own father: a poet who 
ready, Mr. Vambiiry made up his mind to pul had yearned towards Mecca and had died 
complete faith in the good intentions of this there. 

hadji, showed him what money he was taking for On the fourth day, the caravan reached Fi- 
tiie expense of the journey, and was instructed razkah, at the foot of a mountain crowned by I 
by lum to avoid all character for wealth, shave an ancient fortification. There begins the pro- 
his head, wear a poor costume of Bokhara, and vinca iMazendran. Next day, after three or 
dispense with as much as po^ble—say, bed- four hours’ journey, they reached the mouth of 
clothes, linen, and so forth—^iii preparing Lis the great defile properly called Mazendran, 
small outfit. Then he was taken to the cara- laxuriaut with the magnificent green of primeval I 
vanserai where liis two dozen fellow-travellers ' .. ’ 


forests. This defilo leads to the shores of the 


wci'e lodged, fourteen in one little cell, ten in Caspian; where it ends, on the uortbern side, 
another, all filthy and ragged, many with nothing immense woods mark the limits of the Casjiiau 
but the b^gars’ staff to help them on their shore. Here, at the night-halt in a forest of 
jouniey. He disturbed their attentions to their box-wood, two tigers were disturbed at the 
vermin, was received by them hospitably, bad spring by the young people who went to fetch 
to drink with them a largo Bokhariot bowl of water. As for the jackals, they were so nume- 
greeu tea without sugar or milk, to break bread rous amffearle.ss, that, all niglit long, men had to 
with each individually, and embrace him. Then defend with their bands and feet, their shoes 
they all sat in a circle to discuss what route and their bread-socks. Prom Sari, the capital 
th^T were to choose. of Mazendran, horses were hired for the day’s 

1 morning of the twenty-eighth of journey to the C:isui.'ui, over marshes and mo- 

Maroli, the start was made from the caravanserai rasscs that caiiuol be traversed on foot, and so. 


Persian frontier; the others, with their date- bdiy uus received with his friend Hadji Bilal 
wood staves in their hands, were eager for tlie in the house of an Atglian of distinction, who 
j departure. The wretched clothing was himself hosjihablc enougfi; but he had in 
they had worn in Tehoran was holiday costamc; his houseliold an Afghan scapegrace and opium- 
ewh now wore his real travelling dress of a eater named Emir Mchemmed, who had seen 
thonsnnd rags fastened round the loins by a enough of Europeans to bo sure that Dervish 
(SOTd. AH were assembled. Hadji Bilal raised Vdmbeiy was neifher Turk nor Asiatic. At 
his hand for the parting benediction, and hardly first tins man tned to entrap the disguised 
had every one se«5^ his beard to say “Amen," Hungarian savant into travel with himself 
when the pedestrians rushed out of tho gate through the groat desert. He hod travelled, ho 
and strode away to get tlie start of those who said, for the last fifteen years to and from Khiva, 
were mounted. and perfectly knew tho country. Dervish VAin- 
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Wry replied sedately, tluft all believers are 
brethren; tbax^d the man for his friendliness, 
but added that as a dervish he was very much 
attached to ^his travelling companions. Tiiis 
Afghan, joining the caravan, stuck to the false 
dervish, and lost no opportunity of bel raying 
him; but bis own scapegrace chm'acter, and the 
faitUul support given by the hadjis to tlidr 
fellon'-travelier, foiled him on every occasion, 
vThen he might otherwise have brought upon 
Lis victim, death or slaverv. Mr. Vambery, too, 
pl^ed his part so well, that he was reckoned 
with Hadji Bilal and a certain Hadji Salih to be 
one of the chiefs of the little company. 

A bold young Turkoman offered to take all 
the holy men over the water to Gomushteppe 
for no other reward than their prayers. But 
when alone with Mr. Vdmbery he confided to 
him that he cherished unretumed affection for a 
girl of his own race, and that a Jcvr, who was a 
great magician, had promised to prepare a 
charm to win her love, if he would but procure, 
as one essential ingredient in it', thirty drops of 
attar of roses fresh from Mecca. “ We know,” 
be said, that the hadjis bring back with them 
out of the holy city essence of roses and other 
sweet perfumes; and, as you are the youngest 
of their chiefs, I apply to you, and hope you will 
listen to my entreaty.” Some of the hadjis 
had really brought attar of roses with them; 
and so (he desire of the poor Turkoman boat¬ 
man could be gratified, whereby he was made 
joyous as a child. 

Tn a boat which was but a hollow tree the 
hadjis were stowed, each with his sack of flour, 
for carriage over the shallow water to the skiff 
lying a mile from land: a “ keseboy” with a mast 
and a large and a small sail, that had brought 
in naphtha, pitch, and salt, and was now home¬ 
ward bound with a cargo of com. The vessel 
bad no deck, and the pilgrims were packed like 
herrings along its sides. So they sped before 
a favouring wind by the tongue of land that 
converts this comer of the Caspian into the bay 
of Astrabad. 

At the point of that tongue of land, is Ash- 
ourada, the most southerly point of the lius- 
sian possessions in Asia. Till the Eussians came 
there, five-and-twenty years ago, Ashourada 
was a favourite station for the ataman cruisers 
of the Turkoman pirates, and there is nothing 
more glorious and delightful to the yonng 
Turkoman than a share in the alaman, or ma¬ 
rauding expedition over the Turkish borders, 
in search oi cattle or other plunder, and above 
all, of unhappy Persians who can be dragged 
off, and whose fate it then is to suffer torment 
in chains until an ample ransom is extorted, or, 
failing ransom, to be carried into the interior 
and sold for what they will fetch at the market- 
price of slaves. The Eussians endeavoured to 
check with war-steamers the expeditions of 
these pirates, and their sf earners, doing Persia 
no unfriendly service, have thris won them a 
settlement at Ashourada, and at Gez, the port of 
Astrabad, in the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea. The piratical Turkomans render it 


unsafe for any merchantman to approach their 
coast without the escort of a steamer. The 
Eussians require that every Turkoman vessel 
proceeding from its own coast to the shore of 
Persia on the south, shall have a pass from them, 
annually renewable, for which the owner pays 
eight, ten, or fifteen, ducats a year. This pass 
must be shown, and search is made for prisoners 
or contraband, every time the vessel sails by 
Ashourada. A Turkoman, who for thirty yea» 
has lived in a tent in the midst of the semi- 
European colony, taking forty ducats a month 
as a Eussian admiral, is expected to use his 
influence with his clansmen in suppressing, 
and the knowledge he can obtain from native 
connexions in discovering and defeating, piratical 
attacks upon the Persians. But this worthy 
khan has transferred his allegiance to Eussian 
brandy; be is alviays drunk; and his two sons, 
who were to be his successors, have come to an 
understanding with the robbers, and are careful 
never to betray their movements to the Eussians. 
About half a league from Ashourada are several 
sea-marks, consisting of lo^ painted poles, and 
the Turkomans told Mr. v4inb6:y that these 
were set up by the “Ingliiiiz” to mark the 
limits of the Eussian waters. The other side 
belonged to the Turkomans, whom the English 
would always protect from attack by the 
Eussians. The Turkoman vessel carrying the 
pilgrims came to its journey’s end about a mile 
and a half from the mouth of the river Gorgben, 
unable to get nearer on account of the shallows, 
and the disembarkation was by twos and threes 
in rude native boats. On the shore was, on 
each side of the river, the Turkoman encamp¬ 
ment of Gomushteppe, of which Kbaudjan 
the chief stood ready to greet heartily the chiefs 
of the holy pilgrim band, Vfimb^ry the dervish, 
and the Hadjis Bilal and Salih. The Turkomans 
of cither sex and every age hurried to touch or 
embrace the hadjis, and hot dispute arose over 
the question of their quarters, every oue being 
eager for the honour of showiim them hospitality. 
Hadji Bilal and Mr. V&mbw'y, otherwise the 
Dervish Eeshid Efcndi, were received by the 
chief Khandjau, who set up for them a guests’ 
tent, whereof they took possession with the due 
formality of first walking twice round it, and 
peeping in at the four corners. Here they 
received visitors till late at night, and supped 
heartily on boiled fish and sour milk, served 
by Kbandjan’s son, a boy of twelve, who took 
the dishes from a Persian slave heavily fet¬ 
tered. 

Throughout Turkestan, there are no dwellers 
within rooted walls. The tentof the Turkoman, 
which is met with in the same form throughout 
all Central Asia, and as far as the remote parts 
of China, is always aUko in sliape and construc¬ 
tion—a circular hut no higher than its door, 
with a dome-shaped roof open at the centre to 
let smoke out and light in. It is built of felt 
over a wooden framework, and the making of 
the felt, with all the care of construction, putting 
up, taking down, and packing on the camel in 
case of removal, is the business of the Turkoman 
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woman. For newl^<inarried coaplea, or for of the pilgrims, and those who had le«8t reason 
guests to whom it is desired to pay particular to lore the Persian, in the midst of idl this 
honour, a tent covered inside with felt of snowy lavish hosmtality, the sight of the sufferings of 
whiteness is the proper lodging; the ordinarv the poor Persian slaves was really too much, 
tent is that wbion has grown brown or black fiardiy a tent was without its chained Persian, 
from age and smoke.. These tents, says Mr. Ydm* The landing of the victims of each raid on 
b6iy, are cool in summer, and warm in winter, Persian territory, when the gnn from the watear, 
and under them the Turkomans sleep undis- that was to be heard every night, bad announced 
turbed, however fierce may be the raging of the the return of an alaman, or predatory cruiser, 
storm without. _ itself a painful sight, was only the beginning of 

Awaking next mommg, light of heart, from miseries. The unhappy Persians, old or young, 
tiie sweet sleep under the wholesome shelter of any age from three to sixty, surprised by a 
of the tent, Mr. Yambdcy appeared in the eyes night attack, and hurried away from their homes, 
of Hadji Bilal unprofessionally cheerful. That sometimes with wounds, were clothed in Tnrko- 
faithful friend took liim aside, tlierefore, and man rags, loaded with galling chains, pegged 
warned him that he must now put off the Efendi, down by the neck o’ nights, treated with pitiless 
and trust entirely to his dervish character, for contempt, and with an active cruelty designed 
he would excite surprise and disappointment if to force them into writing urgently for any 
he did not, like the others, with a serious face ransom. To see their suffenngs, without daring 
distribute Fatiha or blessings, give the nefes or by word or look to express pity, was too much 
holy breath when summoned to the sick, and even for the Asiatic not inured to the trade of 
hold out his hand for the little presents wliich man^stcaling. If not ransomed speedily, they 
he would find the public of Central Asia always arc sent a little further in, to Etrek, a place of 
ready to bestow. “ Pardon me if 1 seem to more cruel torment, where there is a truculent 
school you,” said Hadji Bilal; “ but it is for old khan accounted clever at extracting from 
your good. You must have heard of tlie traveller the newly .caught slaves all useful information 
who, when he reached the land of the one-eyed as to the ransom they may be made to yield, if 
nation, to put himself on equality with them, any. The ransomable captives are the Turko- 
kept one of his eyes shut.” The Hungarian man’s best prizes ; for the difference may be 
took counsel accordingly, had levees of sick great indeed between the price at which a child 
persons, distributed blessings and “breath,” is valued by its father, or a father by his son, 
wrote short sentences to serve as talismans, and and the market-price of cither in the slave- 
took his fees in little kneeling mats and divers market at Bokhara. And it is not market-price 
articles of food. The security obtained by travel that the first captor, on producing the article of 
inthiscitaracterhadonegrcatdrawbackforamnu traffic, usually gets. The Turkoman usually 
i whose whole purpose was investigation. If he lives too muoli from hand to mouth, and is too 
! touched upon any question relating to ordinary poor,'to keep his captives by him till he has 
life, or showed curiosity of any sort, his frienifs enough to take himself into the market. When 
! asked wondcringly what a dcrvisli, whose ransom cannot be got, he sells the produce of 

n er business was only God and religion, had each alaman, as fast as he gets it, to a richer 
j with affairs of this transitory world. He Turkoman; a middleman, who can afford to 
; j dared not put any direct questions, but relied warehouse slaves till it is worth his while to go 
j j cliiefly upon the liveliness of bis attention, when, to Bokhara and sell. When he has reached 
as be sat with dreamy aspect, beads in hand, Bokhara, he sells at once what is immediately 
! j the Turkomans, who are great talkers, discussed saleable, leaves the rest in the hands of a slave- 
I their affairs before him. Even about the line of broker, and rides away. At present a slave 
'; ancient wall known as the wall of Iskender, or fetches twenty or thirty pounds in Bokhara. In 
1 Alexander the Great, whicli was one feature of war time, when the market is glutted, the price 
j; the neighbourhood of Gomusliteppe, a place may fall even to three pounds. In this barter 
! rich in remains of Greek domination and hidden there is a system of cheques and notes of hand, 
j monuments of ancient Iran civilisation, not a with this peculiarity, that when a debtor writes 
!! question could be asked by a dervish without for liis creditor, or gets to be written, an IO U, 
i I exciting amazement. lie puts it in his own pocket and rides away. If 

’' In spite of the warm hospitality and the the creditor is asked why he does not take the 
frequent religious feasts not unwelcome to Mr. acknowledgment, he replies, “ What shaE I do 
i Yhmbery’s companions, at which every guest with it? / do not want to be reminded of the 
1 1 plunged bis fist into the large wooden bowl debt. The man who owes must not forget. It 
supplied to every group of five or six, while is for him, therefore, to keep tlie paper by 
! I horseflesh or camerflesh were the order of the him.” 

I' day, and, says the traveller, " what other dishes After three weeks in 'Gomushteppe, the pil- 
. I represented our venison I must decline mention- griins had a good opportunity ot proceeding 
ij ing;” in spite of the reverence with which their upon their journey. Tlicir next great halting- 
jj prayera were sought, and their own ample place was Khiva, in the watered region of the 
!. experience of the bright side of Turkoman life Oxus, beyond the desert, and with desert again 
I and diaracter, even the hadjis, somewliat to beyond it. The wicked and broken-down old 
the manner born, yearned in a fortnight to get KW of Khiva had been recommended by his 
awfyr firom Gomushteppe. Even for the poorest physicians to drink buffalo’s milk, aud be had 
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MBt «xp^toCkmtQ8Ulbtn^ 4 cU«f of caravans (the khaa’s side, satisfied all doabts, and baffied 
to bnj liim tv* cf iwaloes, for ia Khiva the most suspicions scrutiny. Only be could 

there are nottlau leader of caravans vrent on not show so mudh good bre^og as to eat all 

. to Astrabad, kod retomUiroughOotnmdi* the s^p’s-tail fat to which he was hospitably 
tmpe he aaad -the buffaloes would be the best pressed. To aceemt nx, seven, or eight invita- 
of esoCct to Shiva, fw hts experience of the tions in a day, ana at each be requirra to avoid 
desert Vfras wmivaUed. the rudeness of confessing one can eat no more, 

la that escort, after three weeks in the tents is beyond European powers in a company where ' 
in the eSaspian and the river Gorghen, of which Mr. Vdmb^ry noted that his pilgrim brethren 
the innumerable fish scented the water, on went (after their desert fare of little bread and less 
the Hungarian dervish. In the reedy haunts water) ate each of them a pound of iat fiom 
of the wUd bear, numerous beyond conception, the shecp's-tail, two pounds of riee, besides 
he was thrown, and narrowly escaped being bread, carrots, turnips, and radishes, and, to 
ripped up. On his escape he was especially wash all down, swallowed, without exi^gcra- 
oongratnlated, for 1« was told "a death by the fion, from fifteen to sixteen large soup-plates of 
wound of a wild boar would send even the most green tea. In Khiva, Mr. VmnbfTy dispensed 
pions Mussulman unclean into the next world, lits blessings, and the “ holy breath,” and the 
•w'licre a hundred years’ burning in purgatorial iicafth-dust w'hich pilmms bring from a house 
fire would not purge away his unclemuness.” in Medina, said to nave been the ptophei’s. 
The Afghan, who stuck by the false dervish. Although he had liere for bis friend an old bey 
eoutrivM to excite agabst Mr. V&mbery the in lugh reverence, he was suspected to be only 
suspiciona of the Khan of ,Kliiva’s caravan a sham dervish by the mehler, or first mini'-ler 
leader, but the faithful simple-hearted hadjis of the home department, who was only the less 
held by their friend, and the adventurer’s skill disposed to be friendly when he found the 
as an Orientalist and linguist, now and at all stranger jiatronised by the old bey, whom the 
times, carried him safe •through every hour of minister regarded as his rival. And while foil- 
peril. mg the attempts of the mehter to unmask him, 

On the way through the desert .there was at and winning honour from the khan, a feeble blear- 
one place abut for one oftbe company to find his eyed vicious devotee of lust and religions cere- 
brother’s grave. Tlie dead man had been one monial,the European adventurer was admonished 
of a caravan in which a fat Persian trader to be careful, by'the frightful sights he sow 
travelled as hb guert:. The Turkomans got within the precincts of the palace. In one court 
scent of the Persian, who was going home with he found tliree hundred prisoners of war, who 
money in his poudi, and attacked the caravan, were covered with rags, and had for some days 
Although they cried out that they wanted only sufleied starvation. They were parted into 
the fat Persian dog, who sobbed and begged those of age and quality lor sale as slaves, and 
that he niis^t be surrendered, the host died m those chained in iron collars, who were Imiug 
defence of nis ^est, and, dying, commended the taken to the gallows or the block. Wiiilst 
Persian to his brother’s gimrdianship. He had several were thus led to their death, “I saw,” 
been safely conveyed to liis own home, and the says Mr. Vamb^ry, “how, at a sign from the 
brother, on his return, now stayed to recover cxeoutionei, eight aged men placed themselves 
and carry back to his own land the body,of the down on their backs upon the earth. TJiey 
lojal dead. ' were then bound hand and foot, and the execu- 

Beeper in the true desert, where the few tioner gouged out their eyes la turn, kneeling 
springs were ice-cold, bitter and stinking, when to do so on the breast of each poor wretch, and 
at one halling-time a search was made for water, after every operation he wiped his knife, diip- 
a wild Tartar was found glaring alone in a cave, ping with blood, upon the white beard of the 
who rushed upon his disturbers with presented hoary unfortunate.” This was retribution for 
spear. He was an outcast from his trim, a man the stripping of a rich caravan, even to the 
with blood on his head, furtive from the food and clothes of the travellers, so that of 
vendetta. Such fugitives will wander for years sixty only eight had survived the hanger and 
alone in the frightful solitudes, not daring to cold of the desert. At Khiva a man is hanged 
face their brother-man. if he but oasts a look on a veiled woman, and 

Khiva, betwemi the wildernesses, lies with its the woman, buried up to the breasts m earth 
gardens by a reach of barren desert earth that hgside the gallows, is stoned to death with hand- 
atretobes to witliin a league of the city, as the balls of earth (stones there are none). “At 
long dry fiinger of death hud on tlm luxuriance of the third discharge the poor victim is corn- 
life. pletely covered with dust, and the body, drip- 

At Khiva, his enemy, the Afghan, denounced ping with blood, is horribly disfigured, and the 
Mr. to the nrst o&iim who appeared, death which ensues alone puts an end to her 

and again in the public bazaar. Buttlmiaithfal torture.” 

hadjis, his travdhag oompanioiis, gathered about If the Khan of Khiva came to London and 
him as a brother, and i^ainst aU dangers the were taken to the Opera, it wonld be well for the 
Hungarian dervish hdd by his assumed oba- gentlemen and ladies who stare at each other 
xacler, gave tiie khan his effieaoious blessing, through optical glasses or with naked eyes, 
kicked aside the prune minister, to take'for that he is not Khan of England. 
luOulBlf, as holy mmi, tiie place of hononx by At Khiva, a^in, soldiers are literally paid by 
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tl)« head for their alMa enemies, and Mr. V&m> 
bdrj tells hov, vheu be went to the khim’s 
treasurer for the sam gesoted for his daily board, 
he found him sorting robes of honour, silken 
coats of stming ewour with lai^ flowers 
worked on them in gold, as foor-'headed, twelve* 
headed, twentj>headed, and fort;>headed. coats. 
Next morning the traveller from Europe saw in 
the chief square of Xluva what the coats had 
been sorted for. About a hundred horsemen, 
covered with dust, rode in from the camp. 
Each brought at least one prisoner, and amon" 
the prisoners were children and women bound 
to the tail of tiie horse or the pommel of the 
saddle. The prisoners were brought in as pre¬ 
sents to the khan, and then cadh soldier, as he 
came before the accountant, opened his sack, 
and, seising it by the lower comers, as if he 
were emptying potatoes, rolled out of it the 
bearded or bearmess heads with which he was 
to be accredited. As he reckoned them, the 
accountant with his foot kicked them to¬ 
gether, until he had a large heap of several 
hundreds. 

After nearly a month’s residence at Khiva, 
the Hungarian dervish and his faithful comrades 
the hadiis departed richer than they came. ¥or 
their blessings, and “ breatlis,” and channs, 
they bad been paid with honour and a multi¬ 
tude of gifts. 

So, on tliey went to Bokhara, and having 
crossed the broad sti*eam of the Oxus in a 
ferry-boat, travelled up its eastern bank: the 
Oxus ou their right baud, the desert ou tlieir 
left. They were journeying towards a point 
from which there is a comparatively short and 
easy crossing of the great sandy desert between 
Bokhara and Khiva.' But wh( re the horseman 
can live, ]»luud( ring band.s supjdy the want of 
otlier peril, and, sutbuugU the shorter desert 
rouic had been chosen after learning that the 
way was clear, two suppliants for bread met 
the pilgrims by the way, and told how they mid 
others had been stopped by a band of a hundred 
and fifty horsemen, llereupon, the faces of 1 he 
asses and tlie dromedaries were turned back, 
and with hot speed tire vmy \nis retraced to 
the pouit from wldoh the greater desert track 
commenced—a track over sands so inhospitable 
and fatal to those over whom they are blown by 
the wind Tebbad, that no robber dares make 
them his haunt. 

Having laid in a stock of the sweet Oxus 
water—which is said to be, after de{>08it of the 

a it bears with it, more delidous than mien 
of the Nile—tlm pilgrims plunged, witli as 
little rest as might be, into the desert known as 
the Life Destroyer. It was July, and that 
desert route is considered to be safe only in 
winter, after heavy falls of snow. The first 
station bears the name of Adarakjrylgan, tlie 
Place where Men Perish j and little Leaps of the 
bleached bones of men and beasts were piled 
up here and there on the wayside by previous 
travellers,,to mark the track. That central 
Asiatic wilderness is a great sea of sand, somcr 
times rolled into high waves, and sometimes 


r^pM like the surface of a kdw { tKri a bird 
flies overiiead; there is no worm or hec^'iUBder 
foot. The Oxus water disappeared enqiora- 
tioB faster tlian any calculation had sappmHid. 

Of the camels, wearied fay the speed of tto re¬ 
treat befone the desert was plunged into, two 
died, and still there must be ail liaste ma^, 
for if the Tebbad swept over them while they 
were in the deep roil of the sands, the whole 
caravan would be overwhelmed, and all would 
perish. Two men died of thirst, the cry for 
“w^r” the one ody incessant sound from 
their lips; while eve^ man clung to the drops 
in his own water-skin as to the drops of his 
own life. Each slept with his water-skin in his 
embrace. The fatumr hid away liis store of 
water from the son, the brother from his brother. 
When at last they came near the Khalata moun¬ 
tains, and the sand lay thinner upon the h.ard 
subsoil, a cloud of dost was seen approaching ; 
the camels, uttering a loud cry, fell on their 
knees and pressed their heads on the ground, 
with their faces turned from tiie blast; the pil- < 

S crims buried themselves within the shelter 
onned hr the bodies of the camels; and the 
first sand-shower of the hoi Tebbad fell like 
flakes of fire upon tlieir bodies. The wind 
rushed by, with a dull clattering sound, leaving 
them all covered with sand two inches thick. 
Had it coroe over them when they were six 
miles dec])cr in the desert, all would have 
perished. The passage of this desert was the 
uorst suffering endured by tlie young Hun- I 
Syrian, who found himself at the end of it ‘ 
Iiaif dead in the hat of some kiudly Persian 
slaves. 

At last they were on cultivated land again, 
near Bokhara the Noble, which accounts itself 
the capital of CSentral Asia, and the Rome of 
Islam. Of the three ofiiciais who came out to 
meet the caravan, one was itnpresseiL as usual, 
by the European oast of Mr. Vainbery”8 tell-tale 
face, tannea as it was; and in Bokhara, too, he 
had active suspicions to contend with. But again 
he played his part so well as a great mouafa, 
that he soon found himself in the midst of un- i 
doubting faith and honour. The emir was not ' 
tlien in Bokhara, and the suspicious lord in 
office, ^tcr snrroaudiug the suspected man with 
spies who sought to entrap him into showing 
f^ow-feeling with the Erengliis, at last, in the { 
shape of an invitation to a pilow, brought liim 
into a picked circle of Bokhariot ulemas, who | 
were quietly to subjoct his pretensions to strict I 
scrutiny. When he had got ^fe through that | 
ordeal, the government was satisfied, and lie was I 
free to go his own way about the mysterious i 
city in which Stoddart and ConoUy found only , 
their martyrdom. Questions of any kind upon 
political events, Mr. Ydmbdiy, in liis character 
of dervish, might not ask; but he could freely 
use his eyes aud ears in the wonderful lovm 
where men go about in the streets with four- 
thonged whips to drive people into the mosques, 
and, examiuiug passers-oy and even greybeards 
oa the principles of Islamisnr, sena tnem to 
school for eight days or a fortnight if they find 
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them ill informed. The emir is very strict, but 
exacts most of his nobles, being, as his subjects 
say in his praise, “ Killer of elephants and pro¬ 
tector of mice.” His face is against luxury. 
The palace housekeeping cost less than half a 
sovereign a day. When his commandant-in- 
chief, who had been a great man in Persia allied 
to its royal race, built a handsome one-storied 
honse in Bokhara, adorned with glass windows 
and other luxuries, the emir waited until it 
was finished, and then banished its owner for 
contempt of religion, confiscated the house, and, 
refusing to sell it for a high price that was 
ofFered, pulled it down, ordered the very ruins 
to be wasted when they seemed too ornamental, 
and, the better to point the moral, sold its timber 
to a baker at a mean price for the heating of 
his oven. 

But with all the glory of Bokhara the Noble, 
and all the ostentatious piety, one thing was 
noticeable by the hadjis and their fellow- 
traveller;—they got as much lip-honour as in 
Khiva, if not more; but whereas in Khiva 
they bad been lavishly enriched with gifts, in 
Bokhara no man gave them so much sis a 
farthing, and some were obliged to sell oven 
their asses for the means of lil'e. Those of the 
hadjis who had not branolied o(F already to 
their respective homes, were glad, therefore, 
w’hen they could, to hire a couple of carts to 
carry them on to Samarcand. 

Mr. Vilmbery had agreed with his friends to 
go on with them to Samarcand, and either 
proceed thence eastward with those going fur¬ 
ther, or there turn back, and make the return 
journey by way of Herat. A caravan loader 
from Herat was in Bokhara who would return 
in about three weeks, and a provisional arrange¬ 
ment was made for meeting with him at Kerfci, 
on the further bank of the Oxus, if the dervish 
did not ^icld to the tcinpfation to push on¬ 
ward towards Kashgar, Aksa, and Khoten. 
To Samarcand llic way was not diflicult. Mr. 
Vambery saw on the road, square milesloues, 
some entire, others broken, whicli had been 
set up by Timour the Tartar. The present 
emir, following liis notion of civilisation, has 
set up here and there small terraces for 
prayer. 

Into Samarcand the pious emir was in a few 
days about to return from a victorious campaign. 
The hadjis wanted to see the entry, and, on the 
day after it, Mr. Vamb6ry, with a little sense 
of renewed danger and suspicion, was sum¬ 
moned to the presence of tJie emir. But he 
went boldly into the august presence, recited 


his prayer, and then, as became his dervish 
character, took his seat, without permission, 
close to the royal person. The emir—who is 
himself a mollah, and to whom the suspicious 
minister at Bokhara had made his report—tried 
with a fixed look to disconcert the stranger, 
but the young Hungariau was not to be 
disconcerted. Throu^iont the interview he 
held his own, well ornamenting bis speech 
with Persian sentences and verses from the 
Koran. He was dismissed with a gift, and 
the command to visit the emir a second time in 
Bokhara. 

But now enough had been learnt, enough bad 
been risked for the sake of learning it, and the 
best policy w'as to quit Samarcand with ail 
speed and join the caravan for Herat, on the 
other bank of the Oxus. Parted unwillingly 
from his faithful and kind friends the hadjis, 
whom still, for his own sake and tlicirs, he 
dared not undeceive, the sham dervish turned 
back, i ravelled among nomads as a liadji 
edlar, witli knives, needles, thread, glass- 
eads, and cornelians, iii bis pack. On tlie 
other side of the Oxus, he and those comrailes 
with him were seized as runaway slaves making 
for Persia. That difficulty was overcome, and 
having, through divers other adventures, ar¬ 
rived at Herat, where he had to resist the 
charge of being a disguised Englishman, he left 
Herat on the fifteenth of November, by the 
great caravan bound for Meshed, and so got 
back to Teberaii, after bis wonderful ten 
months’ tour, upon whleh he had set out on 
the twenly-eigiitli of March, k'iiially, about 
the middle of last June, Mr. VainbiVy came 
to London to tell his traveller’s tale to our 
lioyal Geographical Society and to the English 
public. 
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imrn»ttx>L AitmkmmiMmiwujf. 

To^a jBiwn l»d got o&oe more to XioQ'* 
dop, and had drirdn the train to hia lodgmga, 

and from hit lod^nge stmi^t to AKied’^pla^. 
He 'eras dehghti^ to see Hiss Mannd once 
more, and ah^st gambolled round her like 
a Mihfnl terrim^ as he was. "I am to gded 
to aee ywi again,” he rndd, ”«nd to see yon ao 
uroU. Oer o^d has given mb a month. Some 
of oor fellows were making a idlf ^ 80 
over and see the 7muih ^ C^ons, and the 
colonel rmhed me to be with them hot I bogged 
bard to come here, and X am w glad, dear lusa 
Maaud ** 

She was Ignite touched at Out fiiea^rinterest. 
"Youare a good dear hoy,” she swd. “You 
have been true to me all tfaroagh->ye^ all 
through, and I never dull idiget it’^never i” 

There was a htdle fdter^in her voice, and 
Youug Brett darted away from the aab^eot ob¬ 
streperously. 

“The worst is,” he said, wistfully, **I am so 
stupid, I am getting so stuind~I am not dever 
at doing thii^. X don’t know the way. But 
now, dear Mias Manod, here I am. X want to 
be trained. It wdl be a ohatiiy and a ktadneas 
to use me, it wfU indeed^ justto send me about, 
you know, of mesaagaa that foet of thing. 
1 delight m the exoitement, ’pon m mad X do I” 

Miss hfanod smiled on bun. “ X have given 
you enough work for this ynr, after that Welsh 
expedition.” 

“WeU,^ said hev ”1 donft tluBklmaoegei 
that so badly. *Xoviet when 1 eamadowa Sist I 
thou^ was a rag)i% myatem hut ih 
turned mit*tory]de(tnBliy, Krdithai however, 
t can take no m^t for, for it wtia Eea% an and' 
dent Bythe%ay, tinft dtttti,** and Young 




mdeed, I inight aKd to Jotonmn ft «0«.” 

Her eyua ^httered. ^Iggaw what Im said to 

you a« waU an if I wto by 

1 know what vile lhftige’|ie oonM a^ and do. 
Bui hft time ia ahoftmiag.'^ got up and 


bei^towdk. “Therembpe^oiilftitiraek, 
Xtistoosoontotdl you evety^^; but this X 
wm toy. that thou^m ft toehta long a^ce oor 
darling left ua, still no one has beto dM^injf. 
mu Imvewefoc^ottmithft vfteorud hetot,who 
hdped to send her so early to her grave. 1 ath* 
weak, 1 know, and only a woman, but trust me. 

X have said it toould bo Never forgotten, nor 
has ft i And X toll you now all is nctolf >nndy, 
and the moment is ftot dmwhig on 

for the drst time she looked steaddy at Yoni^ 
Brett for enthusiasm and eagerness, btd instead, 
she saw blank dismay and a sort o{ hopeless 
gnef. This youth showed eveiythii^ in his faoe. 
" You toll me this, Alito Manuel,” he si^, 
imploringly, “One! Why, this is what ila 
said, and dared to say bf you.” 

“He did!” she saul, iziumphantiy. ”Ahf 
then he has instinct already of uduft is eommg. 
Bui he shan’t escape. Never! Heather he, nor 
that other, the real murderer, nor the real mur¬ 
derer's wftc 1 We can reach them idi, an reach¬ 
ing them, and shall overtake them in a very little 
time i You nan help me stHl, as you have helped 
me so well," 

Again she gave him that triumphant look, ex¬ 
pect^ encomagement. But Young Brett’s eyes 
were on the ground, and there was a sore wounded 
expessioB m ins face. 

“Otheu it u tme. ik kail imei” he said, 
monEBfuOy. “0, Mist Manuel, I could not 
have believed tidal And ft has come like a. 
blow upon me. I told him to his face th^ 
ft wasall falae—and indeed I with ft had beenali 
falae.” 

“What,” said Mias Mamwl, “and would you 
have me sit down guietiy and sulmiity Xshould 
have diednyear too if I had. Aretherclawa 
BndpumshmcmtotomeetotimeeiyQBtikist Ko. 
We mimt take ft nfto imr hands, and Jnmish 
for omntoivet.” 

“But ytoi dou’t mean ft," said Young Brett, 
na a 8<art of ngony. "No, X know you doa*t, 

It ft tm dreidiyi to tiunik of. And the poor gui 
who has dona tm bean to the world, and AnMi aa 
nohatm. 0, toeteft somfthmg toooktogtoft. 
And you who aie so noble, and so muehM9toi»i 
tiU, and whom X would do ans^hito m toe wide 
worldfcH^to Anw such an idea, less’f believe 
ft." 

Mjnllaim^MkedfthmsabftBN^ “Are 
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you begiimisg tQ li* ^ ihb t6i;tP”.8)>e said. 
“Very well, ji Ay t»i]y deceived is ms 
more.” . i ‘ ■ 

” I ]da««,l4!ta%tet citdpi." a«i^ lie^ifid k this 
tone 9 (deepdfi; *‘im& fsrf neeless. lonlymesn 
We^«Bld(i^my best. But,intlu6 50rtofthini:, 
i wuittld be miiereble all my life, I I ehouM. 
Xt fe aw£al to think <4. A yoonff w^e, ACies 
IStomel, to be ruined in this way. 0> you 
^inlr again, do, do think agaii>, dearest Miss 
‘ICaioiel, and &ay-~yoa are iedsins.” 

’ "MBa* Manuel did feol a scat of self^eproaoh 
then. She was silent for a few moments. ‘*Ah, 
fbK have uoyMi^ eii|ter, and cannot feel. No 

t thought I was 
aeouie orM^^^east. Ton were faithful to 
me. Now only go on by myself.” 

Suddenly hemlft ebang^j there came a 
touching II III! 11 nliWiiiiil affection into her tone. 
"Ah! I underst^d, and do not metm what 
Isay. It is natural in yon. You are too nc^e, 
and too good for this vile pursuit. It fehordble. 
But it is my life. I have lived for nothing else. 1 
may as well go on now. I mttst go on, even if I 
sacriilce eve^rthing that loves me, or cares for 
jue.” 

He shook his head sadly. He seemed to stagger 
under some dreadful blow. "I would doany< 
thing for you. Miss Manuel,” he said, sadly, 
” oi^thing. 1 tiunk at this moment, if you waut^ 
it, I would go into a house on fire, or—anything 
of that sort. But this young girl—to destroy her, 
or stsmd by and see ! it would be before me 
day and lught.” And Young Brett mournfully 
took his hat. " And that man Komaine—0, I 
am Mraid, Mbs Manuel, 1 see it all now.” 

"Don't leave me,” said she; “don't give me 
up. 2’M b only wanting to finish it. Though, 
lierhaps, it b bettor to have done with every¬ 
body that b good." 

“ I know I am not,” said Young Brett, in grow¬ 
ing exdtemcnt, “as good as I ought to be. And I 
don’t set up as being anything of a saint, like 
some ct our follows; but—but—if thb is—to 
go on—1 must—I /imi, O, Mbs Manuel, if 
you will only prombe me to give up thb dreadful 
scheme— 

"Very well,” said she, proudly, “you wox'i 
understand me, then. Well, 1 am grieved; but 
no matter. As for giruo® up-;no, no. You would 
have toe give up my life. Give un my prayei?. 
Give up ^ only atonement 1 can make to our 
lost darling, iii! no, no!” 

"Atonement to isr,” said Young Brett, more 
excitedly, “ why, it b mioogh to bring her sweet 
soul back y^mu to earth. Why you know, Mbs 
Manu^ it IS fa 4^Um<x of her lak sweet prayers 
and wbhei^m the very munting that she 1^ us.” 
'M'uis sflopp^ saddmly in her walk, 

m^^Pwies,” she smd. “ What do you 

“Yott'know,” he said; “of course you do! 
What she emit to Haubucy.” 

“Seat to Hanburyf” she said, turning*pale, 

A 


and her large eyes straining at Young Brett. 
“ W^ did she send to Han^y 

“Ah, Hiss Manttel,’* he said, ;^c& would not 
go in the face cf last deaf pifema words, 
written thst very 9tmiiay morning. He showed 
tome bow he sealed the^u up and sent 
them to you,” 

“What b aU thb?” said Mi® Manuel. “I 
kttownothingdf it. There b some drcmlfulthing 
that hat been eosee^ed from me. Tell it to me 
all—tHl it to me all—at once, and quickly!” 

fifiie was to feanltio and agitated, that he beramc 
alaSrmed and agitated too. He told her ho< 
about a week after that Sunday, Haabury had 
come to him with a letter of Vioiet’s, written on 
tlic momittg of her death, be^ng forgiveness 
for the suffering she had caused him, and hoping 
that Fermor and hb wife, should he evne ohou&e 
one, would live liappi^; and con|uring him, as a 
last ftiTOur, never to think of doing anything iu 
the way of avenging her trials or h^ death Aud 
further, to see that no one else did. Ihb was 
the substance of Violet’s last letter. 

“Good God!” said Miss Manuel, sinking into 
a chair. “ Thb was never sent to me, never told 
to me. Where is it ? Who has it ?” 

" Hanbnry. He gave it to me to send to you 
the very morning I saw him off at the docks. 
And indeed 1 am sure I ]^ted it • indeed I am. 
Thot^ 1 am so stupid and clumsy some- 

t:ime8-” And he (topped and looked round 

mefolly as this suspicion crossed him. 

“ Hun to him! fly to him!” said she, starting 
up. "Bring him here. Don’t lose a moment 
Bring him here at once.” 

He rushed away. By a cruel pcrvcise- 
ncss, he oould not find Banbury, though he 
sought liim all day long. He left a nolc for him 
at a club; and tJiere, late iu the afternoon, vthcu 
Haubury was glaucing at a paper with .s 
dull interest, a servant came, aud said a l.u'y 
was at the door in her oarriage, aud wished 1 > 
see him. 

By an instinct, he knew that it was Miss 
Mannel, and came out quickly. 

“Will }oa gel in?” she said; “I want to talk 
to you.” 

He was struck with the sudden look of anxious 
inquiry that had taken up its place in her face, 
and got in without a word. They dro\c awaj. 
“You are doing too much,” he said; “you will 
make .yourself Bl again.” 

“fie leHert" wie said, suddenly. “What 
about tlus letter? 1 never heaid of if. You 
never spoke of it. Why didn’t you? Show it 
to me." 

He knew at once what she meant. For him, as 
there had been but one Violet, so tbero was hut 
one letter, and that associated with her. 

“ Why I seut ft to you the autoiing 1 toiled,” 
he said, hurriedly, 

“ Never reached me, never,” she sridj wringing 
her hands despairingly. “0, where b 4? Hnio 
to your house.” 

"I have it here,” smd Hanbury, sadly, taking 
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I oat his pocket'bedt "matlsiiW vtffl*oow. 
Here is her «wj|i den iraijiig, soA, ewteiii, itoa 
delioaie, like hottalf.** 

His T^ios tm tinmbldng^ sad kis weie 
I ttembUnS yet more, its he the wriiiag iatQ 
I herhaad. It ttras as tiboi^hcic gentle ^[di^ hod 
ruen up between them. PKoime’s eyes swatti ss 
she looked <m the little pale ohieaeters. It may 
bo given here—her hut appeal, written on thtd 
last Sunday tcu»«mg: 

"Dear John fiimbury,—Ihey are gone out 
this tnomisg for a few niinntes. 1 feel happier 
and a Uttle stronger. I hare never been 
able to tell yon how miserable I felt at all 
the suffering 1 caused your kind and generous 
heart; but 1 was a fooluh thoughtless girl, not 
so wicked as perhaps I seemed. I saw in your 
eyes yesterday that you had forgiven me. Let 
me a^ something ^e, too. Charlrs will marry 
and be happy. 1 so wish, dear John Hanbury, 
that he and she whom he shall marry, may con¬ 
tinue happy, and that no wish of punishment or 
retribution shall ever interfere with them. I 
know you will do this for me, and add to the 
proofs of that love you have shown me, and 

which I have so unworthily-^But 1 must 

stop here; and, dear John Haubury, God bless 
you lor ever! as yon deserve, 

♦ “VlOtET.” 

Streaming *eyc3 read this letiur. The sweet 
name Violet was written fauitli, and in letters 
that tottered. Her spirit seemed to flutter 
gently across the paper. Miss Manuel kissed 
it fraulioally, and the next momont it fell from 
her hands 

“ My God!” she said j “ it it all too late." 

chaptub XXX. cATrirmc at stsaws. 

She first flew to Mra, Former, but Jouud that 
she was out. They did not know w'llcre she had 
gone. Never were there such agitated moment s. 
"Drive quickly, drive quickly!” she cued out to 
her coachman. But whither F She knew not 
whom to look for, or whore to find them, 
fionudne, the Destroyer—whom (as she thought 
with a sort of stab at her heart) she had turned 
loose—he must be found, lie ivis not at his 
club, not likely to be at his house, was at ^ch- 
moud, pmhaps. She drove to his chambers—he 
actually was in. 

She flew up-stairs into hia room. 

" Here is a surprise 1*’ he cried out; " 1 should 
rather say an honour, should I not ? Though 
the otW di^ your yonng friend, that pretty 
little wife, pini^ed herself, and—Why, has 
anything happmtedF** 

No wowlcr he ptrt the question, for she looked 
in deep #ittess. **& is about bisr,” she said, a 
little wildly; **am41 have eometo you to appeal 
to Fon—-to your generosity. I have been very 
foolhih, very wicked, 1 should say (that is to say, 
Ida wot know then what I know now). And 1 
want yon to do me a favour, the only one 1 have 
ever aificed yon.” 


lip.BoBlaiue shook Ms head and smiled. "I 
JWvermakewiHiaomiBes. BatlotnahetW' We 
ahaS see.” « 

"But you xaust; you won’t refnaa,” said 
Bsmlins, deqiMiwtely; seeing in tins answer ahiat 
of wiuct she waa to expect. "Itk toousnonsto 
be tofled sd^ St will be dreadfnl if somethiq| 
is not done; mod 0, Bomaine, 1 oonjure yon 
listen io me: 1 tell you I wmitto repairs wkked 
folly of mint^ and yon only can do ik Von must 
never see this poor child again, or, at least, not 
speak to her.” 

"My dear Miss Mannel,” he smd, "let me re¬ 
mind yon of the century we live in. Think of 
the railways, and the telegraph, and ntlubitians. 
We can’t do these sort of things without being 
ridiculous. Think, I beg of you.” 

"O, but yo» must not talk in this vray,” 
said she, half frantically. “Ion don’t know 
what is coming, or how it will end. Do promise 
me. You must.” 

"How it will end?” said he, musingly; “no, 
I don’t. Though I may gwss. ^^y, how 
unreasonable tins is. Was it not you?—or, 
who was it that first pointed me out this little 
woman, and spurred me on with some of those 
hftle sharp satirical speeches, for which Miss 
Manuel is so deserve^ admired? Upon my 
word, it almost amounted to a challenge.” 

"It did indeed,” said Fanline, covering her 
face. "I own it. It was iridted, horrible, Imt 
[ thonght 1 was doing right. I did indeed. I 
want to make repmation, and you must let me, 
before it is too late.” 

“ Top late P” he said, glocmiily; “ it is ioolate. 
You should have come before. You should have 
thought of this before. These are dai^rous 
gmnes. Miss Maunel. 1 say it is too late. I 
have no power in the mattef; 1 cannot stop my- 
i self now; a week ago, perhaps—Yes, my Me 
I has been hitherto rough and cold, and perhaps 
heartless. Ifow, I feel a glimpse of sunshine, I 
have not a strong will. 1 can’t do these violent 
heroic actions, and 1 don’t want to, now—I con¬ 
fess it.” 

He spoke sternly and exoitedly, and in his 
face she read there was no hope for what she 
prayed. In great agitatum riic cried out: 

"You cannot mean this—so frightful—so 
wicked a thug I O, think what a judgment 
wiU come on you if- " 

“I tell you. Miss Manuel, this wickedness is 
not mino. 1 should never have dreamed of it. 
On their heads be it who forced it on me. I am 
a selfish, oommou sort of human savage. 1 can’t 
do these fine things, I could, perhaps, ten yearn 
ago. What made you defy me? No one e»«c 
did that without danger. Don’t be angry if 1 
tell you 1 saw your skilful game.” , 

“ 0,” smd Fanline, with a half groan, "whM; 
fflaltodo? Whaishanido?” 

“ It is too late,” he went on, gloom^. ^ "And 
I don’t see how she can be saved. iS» is a low 
brutal fellow, and has dared to give me some M 
his airs. IseehewUlbeinsokmlinafewhoars, 
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and I nnst (^ive liun a lesson. Like*tbe true 
savages ihat vn tee, he is ‘ taking it out’ of her. 
Ue will ciihge before me. Poor helpless child. 
She says she has not one to look to. A ruffian 
husband, a cold father, and the friend that she 
lovod, and watched over, turning out to be—-shall 
I we say, a secret enemy P Is it any wonder tliat she 
should come for assistance to the only one who, 
in his rude way, seems to have some regard for 
I her, poor little soul P No, yon can’t save her, 
Jliss Manuel.” 

" 0, w hat shall I do ?” said Pauline, in n tem* 
pest of agitation. “O, if on my knees- ** 

"Hush, bush!” said Mr. Bomaine, rising up. 
“Think of the nineteenth century, I beg. Why, 
w'e seem to be on the boards of the Porte St, 
Martin. Come, come. Miss Manuel, pull down 
your veil, and let me see jou decently down 
to your brougham,” 

He did see her down. “ God give me strength, 
and quick intelligence,” she said—almost gasped 
—to herself as she drove away.' “Sweet Violet, 
look down and pray for me. We shall save her 
yot.” 

Alas! It seemed that supernatural aid were 
indeed required! 

*Theu Miss Manuel drove awav to tiy again 
if she could find Mrs, Permor. She went up¬ 
stairs with a fluttering heart. Mrs. Fcrinor u as 
I sitting alone, with pale cheeks, aud ejes that 
seemed to “stai'e” a little from wakefulness. 
She had long been expecting this moment— 

, panting for it. 

Miss Manuel ran up to her. The hand she 
took in hers was damp aud eold. “ Yon are ill,” 
she said, alarmed; “what is the matter?” 

The cold little hand drew itself away hastily, 
j' "JToa ask,” said Mrs. Permor, with a fremblmg 
I voice. “Is this what you have come to ask 
I about ?” 


said Mrs. Permor, with flashing eyes. “Mtf 
I see. 4 So ffou come to leoturo me, too, about 
that. But I can understand who has inspired 
ymu. You follow your instructions to the letter, 
liomaiue! With what face can you come aud 
speak to me in this tone P Ah, 1 Imow you now, 
Miss Manuel 1 There are other people I am to 
be on my guard against. God help me! God 
help me! I have no friends.” 

“Dear, dear girl!” said Paulmo, rushing to 
her; “someone has been poisoning your mind 
against me. I know I was wicked and wrong at 
the beginning, but I have repented. O, you 
know not how I have suffered. But whatever 
suspicion 1 bring on myself, I say again solemnly, 
and conjure you solemnly, shun that dreadful 
being, w'hom I know means you harm!” 

“ I know those who mean me harm,” said Mrs. 
Permor, with trcmblmg voice. “ I know them 
well. ] know who are my fricnd.s, too. 1 want 
no advice, I am glad you have come, so that 
I can tell you so. Ileueeforlhl cun stand by 
my.sclf. I shall be independent of friends and 
of the world. I want no false onc!». So now 
leave me, please, Miss Manuel.” 

She .stooil up. Pauline came towards her and 
tried to eat eh her hand. 

“Don’t, don’t,”she said; “for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t take this tone! Think of me, spesik to n.e 
a-, yon will, but take care, 1 conjure you. Do 
let me kuow that 1 have repaired what 1 h .vc 
done.” 

The little lady, with heaving chest and quivei- 
ing hp, looked at her with scorn. 

“ If you do not go, 1 must,” she said. '• It ij 
not fit that you should come to this house.” 

At lln.s moment her servant opened the door, 
and announced “ Mr. Bomaine !” 


ClUriLRXXXl. REAI-ING TITE WHIRLWIND. 


“ 0, indeed it is,” said Miss Manuel, hurriedly, 
" and I don’t know how to begin. I have come 
to accuse myself, and to throw myself at your 
feet, and beg your forgiveness for what I have 
done. I was mad.- 1 knew not what J was 
doing. I conjure you not to mind what 1 said 
and what I did. It is my own work, I know, 
but I may still save you.” 

“Save me!” said Mrs. Permor, bitterly; “this 
is indeed good news. And how are you to do 
that, pray?” 

" Ah, you suspect me!” said Pauline, sadly. 
"No wonder. No one seems to heed me now. 
But I must speak, and speak out. Ply! shun 
him. Never* siicak to him again. I know liim, 
and know what hoj 


"Whom do yj 
astonished. 

Romaiue! 
again. J und< 



?” said Mrs, Permor, 

you never speak to him 
his hints, for 1 know 


him well; and 1 have come straight to you 
from him, to put you on your guard against 

^*i(kl‘Ah, mie I understand you, Miss Manuel,’ 


He cnttTcd witli bis old easy air, and nevc" 
even started as he saw the two ladies together. 

“ Ah, t his ix a surprise,” he said, taking his low 1 
chair, “Two visits rolled into one, Mis<, j 
Manuel, you must know, did me the unexiieclul 
honour of a call not an hour ago, and we meet 
again here!” 

What with confusion and grief, Miss Manuel ' 
was not herself any longer. She had lost her ' 
old readiness and her old shaipness of retort. 
Not so Mrs. Permor, who displayed a wild and | 
flurried coquetry. 

“ I am so glad you have come in, Mr. Ro- | 
raaine,” she *aid. “I was expecting you.” 

“ And 1 have been looking up a dress for you,” 
lie said; “ for you must go to this show of Mamma 
Pemior’s. I brought some pictures from that 
shop in the Ilaymarkct. Here is a Siiaiiisli 
Ballerina, Mary Queen of Soots—the old story— 
aud a Colleen Bawn. Or, what do you sav to a 
genuine pair, Petrarch and Laura ‘r” 

With her eyes fixed defiantly on Miss M,nnjc!, 
and her lips brought close, Mrs. Permor ausw ered , 
7ier rather than Romaine. i 
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“Whatever you like; pou will settle it 
for me.” 

“ Well,” ho said, carelessly, “ I am for Petrarch 
and Laura. 1 can get this made for myself. It 
witt suit me fatuously.” 

“ Anything you like,” said she, stUl answering 
Miss Manuel. "Choose for me.” 

“Well, 1 do choose,” he said, “But first, 
what docs Miss Manuel say?” 

With a helpless despairing look she turned 
from one to the other. 

“What eoK I say?” she said; “I know 
nothing of what you mean. It cannot be 
serious- ” And almost wrung her liands. 

“ It is serious,” said Mrs. Permor, looking at 
her fixedly; “ real and earnest. Childish days 
arc over. Miss Manuel. I feel more and more 
like a woman every day, I want to be a woman 
of the world. 1 am panting to begin. A real, 
cold, heartless woman of tlie world, that has 
got rid of foolish affection, and of love and 
scruples, and all that old absurdity. 1 must 
begin to live now,” added the poor little Mrs. 
Fennor, with a piteous desperation, and almost 
with tears starling to her eyes, “ if ever I am to 
live!” 

“ And let it be my task, 0 dirincst Laiua,” 
said Mr. lloinaine, starting up into a tlieatrioal 
attitude, "to teach thee this new art. Thy 
Petrarch is indifferently .skilled in worldly 
politics, and will bo a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. There, Miss Manuel. Not so'bad, 1 think. 
Wc shall make a sensation in our new parts at 
Mamma Fermor’s.” 

“ No, no,” said Pauline; “ this is all folly, mere 
childish folly. You do not see the danger. 
Cornel come!” she half whispered to Airs. 
Fermor," ah! come with mo. Yon won’t refuse 
me that, little favoxlr? I implore you. I have 
somellung to say- to you. Come out and 
drive.” 

Mrs. Fermor broke from her. “ That is all over 
now. 1 shall not go to you, nor do 1 want you 
to come to me. 1 know you. You have cured 
me, indeed.” 

" I teU you it will be rain, misery, degrada¬ 
tion,” said Pauline, fraulically. 

He caught tlie last words. “ What, you rc- 
hearsmg too, Miss Alauuel?” he said, with a 
sneer. “Has Lady Laiun secured you, too! 
How strongly cast we shall be. But come, 
no tampering with the lovely Laura. I know 
what Miss Manuel is whispering. She has 
played the same psurt for me this morning 
already,” 

“ I dare say!” said Mrs. Fermoi; with cliccks 
kindling afresh. “ I have lived but a short time, 
but I have Icarat enough to see what tlkc 
worlfl is.” 

“Well! I started,” said he, "with the as¬ 
sumption that every friend was false, every' truth 
(that Is every worldly truth) alie, every profession 
a humbug. Yqu have now convinced mo that it 
was so. Sometimes you meet with an agreeable 
surprise, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred 


I am tight. You must come to school to me, 
my dcam Mrs. Fennor.” . • 

There was a passion and a tragic intensity 
in all that the two women spoke and did, 
that would have mystified any one else. Mr. 
Bomaine knew what was on foot. For hiiai 
the situation was delightful. Airs, Fermor, 
so full of indignant warmth, her cheeks glow, 
ing with wonted pride ai^ defiance; Miss 
Alauuel piteously imploring, both in looks and 
voice. 

Her last hope was to be alone with this young 
creature; then she could tell her all, and make 
even an abject submission. She would do anp- 
tUng to stop this horrible mischief, which now 
seemed to her to be spreadii® every hour like 
some virulent plague. But Bomaine seemed to 
understand this also. 

“•This is one of my idle lounging evenh^s,” he 
said, looking at her steadily; "for a wonder, I 
have nothing to do. Business, thank God, I 
never dirty my fingers with. But there are a 
hundred little gnats which come buzzing at me, 
nearly as bad as business—notes and the like. 
But this aftcmo'on I am free. Come, Mrs. Fer- 
mor, shall wc order tea? Let ns drown our cares 
in a checrlul bowl.” 

Mrs. Fermor flew to comply with his wish with 
an artifichd alacrity — still looking at Miss 
AlanueL The other saw there was no hope, and 
went away full of sadness, something like despair. 
Never was there such a changed being. She had 
sprung back over the wide crevasse lliat lay be- 
twccii her and the old Eastport times, and was 
the gcnilc loving upright Pauline again. What 
she had been doing seemed to be the blackest of 
crimes, a spotted leprosy. “O, what am I to 
do!” she said aloud, in her carriage. “And I can 
do nothing.” 

At this moment she saw Fermor sauntering 
along moodily. This was now the shape in which 
most people saw him. In an instant she had 
stopped her carriage by the pathway, and called 
to him. He was at her window' in a moment. 
This vras on the side next the Park rails. 

“0, Captain Fermor!” she said, and he re¬ 
marked her excited manner, “ I have just been to 
your bouse, and I want to speak to you, to tell 

you-And yet,” she added, striking her dress 

passionately, “ I don’t know how I am to begin 

—or where-But you will grant me this one 

favour. I know—I am sure you will.” 

The old complacent smile was rising on the 
Fermor lips. Passers-by, reading his face, thought 
wliat a pleasant little interview was going on at 
the window of that little brougham boudoir. 

“Anything you wish,” he said. “Youhave 
only to ask. Come, what is it P” 

“ You don’t'nnderstand,” she said, in the same 
passionate way. “ Something must be done, and 
done at once, or we know not what mischief may 
come. 1 am accountable for it all! I have been 
guilty and wicked; but I declare solemnly I knew 
not what I was doing. You will be generous, 
anffsave me, I know. Fly! leave this country! 
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leave mp. Put^tfiB^was ^twecu ns.. It is the heaped on the head of that poor artless, im- 
(mlf chance. /«wmthyoa. She mast petuoas, but innocent Mrs. fehnor, " Whatiw 

not be saot^ced.** to be (tone?" she said, distractedly. ,**Who is 

He waS' aimESed. " Put tlie seas betiveen ns,” there to help me Who indeed 1. Not ope in 
he said.' **“A»id you ask,me to do this ?” tkat ^ousc, not her brother, -who Tvatching 

Idol” she said, ‘^I would repair tlie jeatously, suspidously, and now pantinf for 
Ibave done. I should haw kept away prompter Vengeance. 

‘fireip your household, but some miserable fate There wjvs scarcely any equivoque here, such 
driven me on. I thought I was doing what as takes place in a play, because Pauline cOuld 
was right; but I was blind—stone blind--and I not bring herself to tell Pennor how she bad been 
was wicked, too. But you-will go?” behaving to his wife. Nor, in fa^, would she 

(Other passers-by now looking in curiously, have cared now, had she even suspected the 
and seeing Paulino's sparklmg eyes, saW view he look of her agitated requests. Every 
within themselves, "Here is a gallant little other consideration was sunk in liie one aim 
quarrel going on in this public-private place.”) and object—the undoing of what she had 
He shook his head. There was a be- done. A skeleton in a cupboard! Here was a 
wildered pleasui-e beaming in his eyes. " Any- decaying mouldering corpse, looked up decom- 
thiag but that,” he said. “ You can’t ask me posing, and mottled over with the black spots of 
that. I could not do it. It is hard to ask me. a plague. Day and night she could not shut out 
Now, too, that we are beginning to know each the image of that pretty, impetuous, fresh young 
other, and to mderitmd each other.” creature, whose ruin she had so craftily— 

“Ah, that is it !*' she said, with a groan. " You “ devilishly,” she said to herself—planned, 
don’t understand me. No one docs. No one Motion—action was her only resource. At 
knows what I am, or what I i^ave been doing. Imme there was no hope. Tliose gloomy eyes of 
I dare not even hint it to you. But I tell you, her brother — now more gloomy and more 
it is the only chance for me. You will go, wjU Iruculcut t han ever—were upon her. They 
you not P” were suspicious, and brought her to account. 

Again the look of triumph was in his eye. Hanbury she saw again. 

**Toa know,” he said, "my position. I am only “ V\’'hat cax yon do for me ?” she said, almost 
a slave in that house. I can neither go nor stay, on her knees. "Help me! Save me! You once 
They bought me, and 1 must stand by the terms loved us, and ]ov(id 0, I dare not tell you 
of the bargain.” what I have done. You cannot guess it even. 

She seemed to see this, and covered her face and you will not ask it. But yon will help me 
up in her hands. A man passing, who had —help her—save that poor child!" 
read a good deal of Prench romance at his club. In such wild accu-salions John Hanbury bad 
looked back with extraordinary interest, and no faith. She was one of his Saints. lie thought 
thought it very like a scene in the Ames Perdus, long and wistfully of what he was to do. 
by Charles Loupgarou. "I would give the world,lie said, earnestly, 

"Then we are lost,” she said, dcspairing’ly, “and not the world only—for would be no 

" all of ns!” She told the coachman to dnvc sacrifice—but my blood, heart, life—everything 
on. for you! But I am not quick at planning. 

“ Wait, wait,” said he, hastily; “ we shall see. If 1 saw her—that poor s^rl-” 

We must talk of this—I must see you—” "Ah, yes!" said Pauline, eagerly, “she will 

“Think! Talk!” she said, aug^y. “There trust yo», she will listen to yo//. Speak to her 
has been too much of We must do now— in your own natural honest way, and she will 

act. But it is all too late.” listen. She has not this horrible clistrust of yon, 

Miss Manuel went home miserable, and though, indeed, it is not her fault. It is only 
almost distracted. In her drawing-room she natural that she should shrink from me,” 
flung herself on the scfa with her face to the "Ah,” said Hanbury, sadly," if she only knew 
cushions, “What flwitodo?” she groaned, herinterest, she would fly to you, she would—’’ 
" Some curse is on me. Some fury is driving me "No, no,” said she, hastily; “she is right 
onward.” there. You do not know me either. I am not 

So it seemed, indeed. She was so bound a woman for the young and innocent to fly to.” 
up, so encompassed about. She could dare Hanbory’s eyes were turned on her, wondering 
toml^k. An iron fate, cruel and pitiless as and inquiring. This was the too-scrupulous 
ever lived in a Greek tragedy, was hurrying her self-accusation of his Saint, 
on. She thought of the soft suffering face of hear “You will go to her,” went on Pauline. "Get 
lost sister, as it lay before her on that final them away—secretly; get them, to leave this 
Sunday mcMcning. _ dreadful London. iUl of them—father, husbwid, 

“Pool that 1 was,” said Pauline, in a fresh all. It is the only chance.. I know that wicked 
agony, "wicked, fool! to have thought that so jEloraaine;hisWill gives him power. HchasdotRs 
sweet a soul could have required to be soothed everything that he has laid out, and he has laid 
or laid, by savage and unchristian vengeance,” /A««out. Go quickly,” she said, hurriedly, and in 
and she shuddered as she thought of the terror, as if it might Im already too kte. "Per- 
awfol character the retribution she had suade her. See her father. He wishes to leave 










tliis place. Oonitiire hef, aafl slie will heed 
you.” 

- John Hftnbury Irft her, and, full of ardour, 
flew to carry out his new mission. 


^ DRY MEAT. 

i HiiifRT ME PouKTu of Prance hoped for a 
time when every one of his subjects should have 
a fowl in the not. The time ought to be near 
when every EngMmmn who cau light a fire 
and keep a gridiron shall liave also a steak to 
broil. We ^are finding our way slowly to the 
art of victualUng a nation, but it has not yet 
been mastered. The fislimonger is not vet half 
the man he is to become vmcn we all show 
practically that we know the worth of fish as a 
cheap, nourishing, and palatable article of food, 
when we keep the fishmonger’s wits alive, and 
get from him plenty of good victual at other 
than fancy prices. And then the butcher. 
Why, his business is only in its first rude 
embryo state. He is a hand to mouth trader, 
Avbo cuts animals up and makes haste to sell the 
pieces. If the trade minds its own interests 
and seizes its own opportunities, they who come 
after ns will hear of the wealth of merchant 
butchers, exporters of rump-steaks, and im¬ 
porters of meat for the millions to whom meat 
now is a scarce luxury. Do they wean to give 
up their chance to the grocers and drysaltcrs, and 
to go on doing nothing hut kill and cut u}i for 
those who can pav ninepence or tennence a pound 
to get one ouly of many sorts of meat ? Is there 
110 guild of butchers able and ready to diffuse 
among its members tbc new spirit of enterprise, 
and dignify their calling by the introduction of a 
great system of traffic with all comers of the 
globe, by making it beneficent as u dispenser of 
new health and strength throughout the, country ? 

A right knowledge of how meat should be 
used is now coming upon us as one of tbc 
results of chemical research that tells us what 
meat is. It, as we all know in a general way, 
is similarly constituted flesh of animals, that 
when put into the stomach is converted by the 
chemistry of life first into the blood, and from 
that into the flesh and life of man. What¬ 
ever is in the flpsh wc are made of, must be in 
the vegetables or the flesh we eat to secure the 
rantinued renovation that is one of the condi¬ 
tions of onr life. If any ingredient of the 
nieat be taken oat of it, by so much the less is 
it able to nonrish and maintain health. Good 
fresh killed meat is, therefore, and will always 
be, the best food of its kind. But it is quite 
possible to preserve meat so that none of its 
constituent parts shall bo lost from it except 
the water, which, in the original state, forms 
three-fourths of its substance, and can easily be 
added again after its removal. 

'Not, indeed, tlrat'tlie meat is so preserved by 
the process of pickling or curing hitherto used 
in the storage of meat for the array and navy. 
Quite the contrary. Let us see how that matter 
stands. In the first place, what, besides the 
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three parte in four of water, are the piateriais of 
flesh that the body reqiures from the meat that 
is to make flesh? . ; 

There is albumen—-the same substance 
forms white of egg—in tbo proportion of frcli 
fourteen parts in a hundred in a young and 
tender animal, to two parts in a hundred in an 
old and tough one. This constituent of meat lies 
dissolved in the juice that surrounds and Initlies 
its fibres. It is the starting-point of tbc whole 
construction of an animal, an absolute essential 
of growth and development. Young meat is 
tender when cooked, especially if plunged at 
first into boiling wafer, or put‘close to the fire 
before roasting, because there is albumen enough 
to copulate well about the fibres, and prevent 
them from shrinking and hardening as cooking 
proceeds. Old meat is tough because there is 
not albumen enough to shield and support the 
fibres against the effect of heat, so that they do 
contract and harden. 

The fibres themselves are of fibrin, of which 
fresh meat contains seventeen or eighteen parts 
in a hundred. 

Besides the water, the albumen, and the 
fibrine, meat contains constituents essential 
to its nutritive power, though so small in 

S iantity tiiat in a ten-pound leg of mutton 
ere are but about three ounces of all of them. 
They are, phosphoric acid in different chemical 
forms, found both in meat and in bread, a ne¬ 
cessary con.slitucnt of the digestive fluid, and 
of the flesh juice of every animal. If is supposed 
for oue thing, that as the minute blood-vessels 
run with coats exquisitely thin through the 
uttermost parts of the flesh, and, olt.hough 
porous os blotting-paper, yet, under liealthy 
conditions, never leak, this mixture of the fluid 
j within the minute vessels with the fluid with- 
I out is prevented by an electrical opposition set up 
between the alkaline blood and the muscle juice, 
which is acid. Experiment justifies this opinion, 
and it is probable tliat when the withdrawal 
of phosphoric acid from the food has drawn 
the acid from the muscle juice, the electrical 
opposition no longer exists powerfully enough 
to prevent emidation. The blood then filters 
out, causing such patches on the skin, and 
bleeding at the gums, as arc among the marks 
of scurvy. The phosphoric acid is found also 
to be especially essential to the healthy action 
of the brain and nervous system. 

Another constituent of meat is lactic .acid, or 
the acid of milk, which is a constituent of the 
digestive fluid, and is used in respiration. There 
are also potash, salts, and other crystallisable 
constituents. Of gelatine—meat jelly—although 
contained largely in bone and tendon, flesh 
contains very little. In beef the proportion ia 
hardly more than one part in two hundred. 
Jelly, therefore, however nice it may seem, is 
not food. Indeed, if taken in place of food, it is 
rather injurious than wholesome. 

Now, just apply this knowledge of what meat 
is to the old-world method of what is colled . 
“preserving” meat hitherto used for our sailors. 
Tlte flesh is rubbed and sprinkled with dry 
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«alt, aad this foms, with the iaf aluable juices 
of tlie meat, a bribe ttmottating in bulk to one- 
third of the fluid contained in the raw flesh. 
Thid brine, whioh is so much food destroyed, 
actually oobtains the chief constituaats'of a 
conceattated sonj) or infusion of the meat. It 
ha&dtawu out that essential of food, the dbumen, 
and, by so doing, left the libros unshielded to 
' oontraet'and harden. It has drawn' out the 
phosphoric acid in its pliospbate?, the lactic 
acid, a large quantity of the potash, and of other 
vital principles. That done, it is jiaeked in brine 
and headings of salt, to suffer further loss pf its 
o.ssenh’al constituents, leaving the residuum of 
' mere fibriiie so hard that it often requires to be 

I cut with a saw or eliopper instead of a knife. 
That^hardness is even looked upon as one of the 
tests of good cure, though it is the sign of a 
degree of privation of its requisite coustitucuts 
that makes the meat unfit to serve its purpose iu 
the icproductioa of the flesh of those who eat it. 
Lemon-juice has to be used as one means of 
making up for the loss. This process of curing 

is, in fact, said by Liebig to destrov the nourish¬ 
ing power of one hundred-weight in three of all 
the meat attacked by it. In Glasgow alone, 
albumen equal in amount to a hundred and 
eighty-seven tons of meat, and, at sbcpcnco a 

j pound, equal in value t o more than t en thousand 
,! pounds of money, is lost every winter. Wc Je- 
! skoy iu this nay tneiity-five thousand pounds’ 

\ j worth of meat every curing season; A further 
, I loss occurs in the use of thi.s cured meat from 
I! the fact that it can be cooked only in ouc way, 

! by boiling. Yet more of its juices^llicn pass into 

I I the liquor, which is too salt to ho used in food 
' j as a broth, or as the basis of a soup or gravy, ll 

, is the presence in it of all those soluble essentials 
'' of healthy flesh that makes tlie soup of meal— 
' which coutains no fibrin, but only that part 
M which the outer draws out into iiis brine—so 
] nourishing and invigorating as it is known by 
1 cxncrience to be. A do^ fed upon bread and 
'j gelatine lost one-third ot its weight, and was 
' about to die. Four tablespooufuls of soup were 
j| then added to each mess, and from that time the 
' animal recovered. What was thus added to the 
j animal food of the dog, is what, in his salt junk, 
IS taken away from the animal food of the 
'' sailor. 

", The meats preserved iu tins as sick comforts 
' are made costly by the bulk and waste of the in- 
' nutritious fluid necessary for the boiling, the 
I gelatine soup that forms a considerable part of 
j the package. A gelatine oommission at Paris, 
I under the physiologist Majcndic, fed dogs 
liberally with gelatine as long us they would eat 

it. After a time they refused to touch it, and 
died as soon as dogs of the same size, age, and 

' weig ht w ho had eaten nothing; sooner by six, 

' cl ghtyHSHte irdays, than dogs supplied with water 
I an^fiP^o'd. French scientific men tried till 
themealtb would bear no more the effect of a 
gelatlue diet upon themselves. And the result 
^o( ^ ike inquiry was, “ that gelatine, so far 
' 'increasing, diminishes the nutritive value 
as it does not disappear in the body 


without leavuig a residue.” W« still often see 
jelly in a sick*room used with the superstiticn 
that an invalid is nourished by the use of it. 
There is a little stimulus in any trine it may 
eontaii^ a little wholesomcness iu any dash of 
lemon-juioc, mechanical value as a means of 
moistening the lips; but as food, the jelly is of 
absolutely loss use than an equal quantity of 
water. The juices of meat in strong broths, 
milk, cream, and a liftle wine or brandy of riic 
purest quality, are, with water or lemonade, 
when solid meat cannot be taken, the best sup¬ 
ports of the sick body. 

Urging the knowledge of the day against the 
barbarous fashion of meat-cnriug' hitherto In 
use, and hacked by tlie emphatic testimony of 
Baron Liebig to the value of his own sugges¬ 
tion, Mr. Jultn Morgan, professor of anatomy 
to the Irish Royal Colle^ of Surgeons, ui^os 
the adoption of a new and very simple and 
effectual process for the preservation of meat 
for food. Ills method is obviously sound, and 
it ha.s been tested both in England and France 
with the best results. The animal is killed by 
a blow on the head that pierces the brain, and 
causes instantaneous death. The chest is iin- 
meiuatcly opened, and the heart has two cuts 
made iu it; one into the right side, by which out 
ruslu's the blood of the veins; ami one into the 
left side, in the left ventricle, by which out 
rushes tlu: blood of the arteries. When the 
blood has ceased flowing, a pipe is introduced 
through the left ventricle into the great blood¬ 
vessel, the aorta, which is the trunk from which 
the whole system of arteries branch out to con¬ 
nect themselves by innumerable small ramifloa- 
tions, called the capillary vessels, tbroughout 
tlie whole .substance of the body with the points 
of the ramifications of the return system of 
veims. Then the small veins run into the 
greater, pd all tend to run together till they 
pour their cuirent, aerated by the lungs, in full 
stream back iulo the lieail:. The pipe intro¬ 
duced into the one great ai’tcn'al vessel, by which 
the circulatiou of blood tlirongii the body starts 
out of the heart, is coupled to a stop-eock fixed to 
twenty or thirty feet of gutta percha tubing, by 
which, when 1 he stop-cock is turned, brinCj with 
n little nitre, flows from a tank raised as high as 
the tube into the emptied blood-vessels. Thus 
the brine is forced by hydraulic pressure through 
the whole circulating system so readily, that 
in a few seconds it begins to rush out at the 
other bide of the heart, and in about two minutes 
it will have all run through the arteries, capil¬ 
laries, and veins even of an oi^ washing them 
thoroughly. This is the preliminary rinse. All 
the ways being made clear and dean, the inoiaiou 
on the right side of the heart is closed with a 
strong sliding forceps. There is put faiio the tank 
above, or is ready in another tank, whatever pre- 
sciwativo material it is desired to UbC; the stop* 
cock is turned, and this preserving fluid cir¬ 
culates also. This time it cannot rush oat at 
the other side of the heart, so that it distends 
the vessels and is taken up by the-flesh sur¬ 
rounding the minute oapillaries (whence the 
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Uood flows wbei«ver liting fiesb is pricked) in 
every pert of ihe eobetenoe of tbe antmaL jPor 
genepal pntposes preseFvina fluid may be 
made with a g^on of saturated brine and three 
ounces of sal^tre to the hundred-weight, but 
Professor Morgait points out that important 
constituents of food^ugar, for example, and a 
dash of phosphorio acid, half an ounce to the 
]kindred-weight~^tnay be avtiflcially added: and 
even spicing and flavouring with peppef*, cloves, 
and oondiments, lactic aci4 or sauer-kraut. If 
it be desired at once to coagulate the albumen 
and give a f* set” to the meat, a boiling-hot in¬ 
jection can be used, or it can be used cold, lit 
i this process there is no machinery nor costly 
} plant required. A large cask fixed aloft will 
I serve for a tank, and the apparatus is only a 
j pipe, and a gutta percha tube with a stop-cock, 
I no more than one man can carry. A whole ox 
j can in this way be prepared with case in ten 
I minutes, at the cost of not more than a shilling; 
! a sheep can be prepared for a few pence; and, 
i after the meat has been lying about three- 
I quarters of an hour to give time for saturation 
of the tissues, it can at once be cut up into 
pieces of whatever size and form may be thought 
most convenient and suitable for drying. Dried 
between decks or aloft—if Ihe fresh meat be thus 
' stored on board ship, or anywhere in a good 
current of air, with or without a little smoke— 
j this becomes dry meat, from which not one of 
j ■ the essential constituents has been removed, and 
to which even some essentials of health may 
have been added. Such meat so dried can be 
I packed in cases of sheet iron, in barrels or tins, 
i either after dipping each piece in melted fat to 
j prevent contact with moisture, or by packing 
i in dry sawdust, or sawdust and chai-coal mixed 
I in equal parts. When it is to be used, it is 
I washed free from packing dust, steeped or not 
I steeped for a few hours in cold water, and then 
cooked at discretion. It will broil into tender 
steaks, or roast, or boil, or hash, or make a rich 
i soup fit even for the use of invalids. Eetaining 
' all its requisite ingredients, because of the loss 
I of water, tins dry meat packs into one-tliird the 
compass of fresh meat, or of the unmanageable, 
half-nutritious cured meat in its bath of brine. 

I'or use in the array and navy this method 
has the great advantage that, if two or three 
men in every ship or regiment understood the 
very simple use of an apparatus costing only a 
few shillings, whenever the ship touched or 
the regiment crane where oxen or sheep could 
be bought, a fresh store of tlie best provisions 
could, at only a nominal outlay for the curing 
process, be laid in quickly and easily. 

Professor Morgan adds to his explanation of 
a njetliod that speaks for itself, one or two 
notes of experiments made for the testing of its 
efficacy. 

'He says: “In January and February last I 
was allowed to prepwe fifteen oxen for the Ad¬ 
miralty at Deptford, In twenty-four hours 
some of the meat was packed as usual in barrels, 
and some pieces pat to dry in the most conve¬ 
nient situations at the victualling yard. With 


part, a very great heat in the biscu^^ryiag j 
bft (about a hundred and twenty degrees) ii 
was used sueeesslnlly, and the drying apeoBo^ | 
pli^ed in a few days. Other pieces were 
m the cooperage chimney, and dried after a fisir 
weeks’ time. By the report of the officers, both ■ 
these meats having been packed dry in ordinary 
barrels till Augnst 80, 1864, when opened and 
examined at tliat date were pronounced per¬ 
fectly preserved, showing that sp far, after the 
lapse of seven months, the material is sound, | 
and capable of preservation through tbe hot 
summer months, in barrels, and_ tiiat without j 
the erection of any special apparatus, in the first i 
instance, as would be desirable for the drying. 

“In June and August last I operated oefore 
a commission at llochcfort, appointed by the j 
iVencli government, and prepared both oxen 
and sheep, in the height oi a continental sum¬ 
mer, with perfect success, though with but ex¬ 
temporised apparatus. When aried some time, 
the meats were prepared as ragofit, beefsteak, 
chon, the latter oi course grilled. Nothing 
could be better, particularly than the beefsteak. ; 
Soup was also prepared of excellent flavour and ! 
appearance, thus showing the value of this ma- | 
terial for invalids, while from the artifieisd addi- j 
tion of sugar, phosphoric acid, potashi &o., it is | 
manifestly particularly suited to the require- ' 
ments of thp sailor—invalid or in health.” j 

Of the millions of cattle and sheep in South • ; 
America and Australia and in the Falkland j 
Islands, whose dried flesh may be used for p 
giving health and strength to tbe overcrowiled 1; 
labourers of tlie old countries, only a little meat ] j 
has found its way into tlie three kingdoms, | 
Though not so palatable as our own butchers' i 
meat, it is, in proportion to the nourishment | 
contained in it, five times as cheap. As com- ; 
pared with the corned or impoverished beef of : 
our army and navy, which is often so hard that it j 
can be carved int o ornaments like wood, the beef i 
from Moiito Video is found to contain in a ! 
Iimidred parts three instead of twenty-one of j 
fat, but fifty-seven instead of seven of the nitro- 
genised substance, and twenty-one or more in¬ 
stead of ten parts of the ash, which represent 
the most essential constituents'of food. Ayonng 
Dublin Surgeon was sent out to Monte Video 
last March to cure some of the beef there ac- i 
cording to Professor Morgan’s plan, and a hun- \ 
dreobulloeks’ carcases have been prepared and j 
forwarded, preserved whole without cutting and 
drying, tlie skin even to the tip of the tail being 
supplied with blood-vessels, to which tlie pre¬ 
serving fluid penetrates in following the course 
of the blood’s circulation. Medicated meat has 
been prepared very successfully in this manner 
as tonic hams, clikrged with a small but suffi¬ 
cient (and in that form tasteless) dose of iron, 

And what as to the quantity of meat on which 
we may draw for cheap food when the new class 
of merchant butchers shall have learnt what 
they can do ? On the Pampas of South America, 
to look there only, cattle liuve increased to a 
fabiflous number, all descended from some dozen 
animals brought by the settlers from old Spain 







about tlTo hemxmijg of ^iwx^iQSaib'eesttt^ 
M tiie prosetttjl&ID^IItoc idjo^e «11 that 
are vitAcLnms.^ OOvute of tepde by aale to the 
(mrine-ltaaae)i 4^ sahtderos* and oihennae^ ft is 
caloulahed thast (he nomber dooMea erery four 
yeara i f%« proprietor of an «»^‘ancil^ or cattle 
esislse, makes bmioeks of ail the males^ exce^t- 
OSB to ewiy twenty oows, that proportion 
hemg found most favourahle to increase withont 
dnnage of stock by the contests that arise 
amoBfi' the cattle themsfires when boils are too 
nttmetous. The air is wholesome, grass and 
water abound, there arc no murrains or epi- 
dmios of any kind to distress the cattle. Their 
herds live under the purest natural conditmns, 
and although they don’t grow fat as our own 
iaaclJve stall-fed oxen do, their flesh is the more 
fit to be meat for vigorous and healthy men. 

When any of tiiese catlle are bought for the 
market ox the sakdero, agreement is made by 
the pniehoscr as to number, age, and condition. 
The oxen are usually chosen from two years and 
a half old and upwards, cows from three years 
and upwards, quality from “ good beef,” which 
means lean kinr, to fat. The contract haring 
been signed, the business of making troop is set 
about by moulded borsemcii. The cattle bebg 
driven into a mass, a few tame decoy cattle arc 
placed at a di.stauce, and, os they are let out, a 
few at a time, to run towards these, the buyer 
*$elects his beasts, aud the selected cattle are 
chased to the gathering-place, the others driven 
off into their boundless pastures. For about 
six. hundred yards a young bullock of the 
Pampas will outrun a good horse, but after iliat 
the horse’s power of endurance masters him. 
When the required number lias been got to¬ 
gether, the separated herd is looked over for 
strays of a sort not bargained for or not to be 
sold, and for calves that nave followed the cows. 
The troop rightly made up—it is a day’s work 
to get about three hundred together, and the 
purchases for the saladeros are usually of from 
five hundred to a thousand at a time—the pur¬ 
chased herd is driven off, and will become that 
good beef of which the Scotch have already 
made some progress towards discovering the 
use. Sold at threepence a pound, this beef, 
although cured or dried in the old ways, is 
begiuning now to be appreciated in Euglaiul; 
for it mskeb good soup and savoury stews^will 
keep as ham or bacon is kept to be cut at, bit 
by bit, fulfilling the requisite condition of a 
meat-store in the labourer’s cottage. Thus it 
takes away that difficulty in the u.hc of fresh 
butebenS^jmeat which has hitherto driven our 
labourers to use bacon, although bacuu is less 
nutritious than meat, and, pound for pound, 
more costly. 

As for those methods of curing meat by which 
two hundred tons of good animal food are de¬ 
stroyed auiiuaUy in Glasgow abne, and in Ame¬ 
rica—where foi» millions of pigs were cured 
last year in only eight states—the waste is yet 
more miorihous, a way has been lately suggested 
^ maf ing even here the best of a bad job. The 
brine, too salt for human food, really contains. 


as we have seso, a stropif soup of the <wst i«c* 
ekras juiees withdrawn noia th« meat. Xt 
been proposed to get the salt oat cif <^d soap 
a aim^ iimj|dia«thai of ^miatry.^ brine u 
pat into draed akiiis, uad the siuas are soaked 
in water. By a common and importiat process 
in the ehemutry of nature—^of whioh dierry 
brandy is the most funiliar Ulnstration—the 
salt will pass out through the skia and water 
will passm, as chenrv juice passes out through 
the cuerry skin aud brandy passes in. The re¬ 
sulting liquor in the skin is said to be a dilute 
soup that can lie concentrated, flavoured, and 
prepared into nutritious food. 


OUT AT ELBOWS. 

Some people are always out at elbows. Give 
them to-day a new coat made of the thickest 
broadcloth, and sewed with the stoutest thread, 
and to-morrow there will be a hole, with the 
protruding ulna t hrusting itself into public notice 
as usual. No iuuount of broadcloth will keep 
their elbows decent; and you may sUtcli up all 
the chasms of the Alps sooner than you can 
keep their seams together: the man or the 
woman born out at elbows will die out at elbows, 
and though their friends spend their lives in 
darning over the rents, the dams will be only 
Fcuelopc’s webs at the best, and the night will 
undo what the day has wrought. As well might 
you try to fill Chat Moss with garden-mo^ 
shovelled in by spadefuls, as to knit up (mrtain 
lives into good order aud a tolerable sufficiency: 
you may give money, help, advice, example, till 
you are weary—you may go to unheard-of trouble 
to get this presentation and that ofilce—^you 
may do a little bit of jobbery and a great deal 
of nepotism, some bribery and more cajolery, to 
have them settled aud comfortably ciau and pro¬ 
vided for. It is all to no good. Seams will still 
unrip and elbows will still protrude. These 
persons arc destined by an inexorable fate and 
an unlucky constitution to be always in tatters. 

By no means absolute to poverty is out-at- 
elbowism; for poverty bas often a scrupulous 
regard to rents and scams. Go into a bouse where 
elbows are out—^no matter wliat tbe moans, no 
matter how they may be sought to be hidden— 
there they arc, obtrusive, denuded, dominant. 
Whatever the wealth in pch a house, there will 
be the elbows—thrust into your face at every 
turn. Bine at ibis house: the dinner of rich 
meats will be served on a soiled, perhaps a tdt- 
tored, tablc-covcr; the massive silver forks will 
be tarnislicd; the service will be fragmentary; 
the organisation incomplete; scune want will oe 
sure to be seen in every comer, and elbows, 
naked, red, aud poiuted, where should bhve 
been a fluting of velvet or an cider-dovrn 
cushion. Magnificent farni lure whioh the house- 
foaid does not consider it is in her wages 
to dust; large rooms with graud ceilings, 
and the stifled aliuosphere of a house never 
thoroughly cleansed and never . thoroughly 
opened; gorgeous apparel Costing many sums. 
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poiiii;t^ao« aboi^; md do you iu)t ty&fc it would 
be «s well to etsploy the obemiat^ of Brown 
Windsor, and the djnonues of a Baden towel, to 
try add ranoTo its nnpleaBant si^gestionsF 
That is a form of protruding elbowism not in* 
freqnentij seen with certmn people not to the 
manner of close seams and jterfect maierial 
bom<-4B, indeed, rather an emulem and ensign 
of the small beginnings whicli never thought it 
worth while to learn the fit assignment of great 
endings. 

Suw people as these have good horses badly 
groomed, and a showy carriage with scratched 
paint and a lining not impeccable; they have 
large gardens growing a plentiful cuuply of 
weeds; grand greenhouses and a lack of iruit; 
many senrants and scant service ■ and more cry 
than wool on every occasion; they have draw¬ 
ing-rooms crowded with furniture huddled about 
as if dancing reels and jigs with the figure gone 
astray; their oniamrnis of price are usually 
fractured in some of their members, not even 
riveted; chipped, not even cemented; they liave 
fine jewelleay which they wear at small tea- 
parties over dowdy drtssses; they have wealth 
and lipcury and even bcanty on i he roll-call of 
their possessions, and yet llieir whole surround¬ 
ings have that indcsciibable air of disorder aud 
unfitness whicli is the very soul (,f out-at- 
elbowism, copper-plated or gold refined. Dirt, 
confusion, disorder, are all so many elbows, 
which the evil genii ever warring with the 
better spirits that else would goicru the world 
of man, square defiautly before one’s face. They 
belong to no rank aud arc tlie nihcntance of 
no condition; being to be found sprawling 
akimbo on the kitchen dresser aud delicately 

I ioisud on the imperial throne alike, with pit- 
tolcs oottveoient dug into the tables of every 
degree iutermodiato. 

There is the out-at-elliow look, of the shul-up 
house where everything sccm.s afraid of the 
daylight; and the out-at-elbow look of the 
breezy house—^the house which always has all its 
doors aud windows open, witli never a chimney- 
corner from garret to basement, whose inhabi¬ 
tants arc amphibious aud catarrh-proof, and 
where a headache is a misdemeanour, aud chil¬ 
liness but a siiade lighter than immorality. A 
charming place to stay at, but as little llome 
to the four-walls and clost'-window-loving Eng- 
Ushmau os a tent on a mountain-top, or one’s 
mattress spread in on Eastern khan; ficrhaps 
as healthy and as free as boUi, or cither, but 
not a whit oozier-^-a perforated life, with ven¬ 
tilating holes.bored m every hat crown and 
rents at every elbow point—tree aud easy and 
healthful and brecay, and all that, but wanting 
kuitting up, and stitoWng leather, and putting 
into shape; wanting, in&mt, its elbows covered 
up iu duficl and a comforter about its neck. 

Then thoro is the out-at-clbow look of the uu- 
tidy middle-class house, where domestic refine* 


tn«ih"is Im e*e*io not grown, aud M«d- 

bed. T^ ie the house where tbs 
vfet foutsd in n sftate of unpteparejcbiOMr tnd 
diKnder; film drawing-room littered with BhMfk- 
bigs to mend and maael petticoats to mt^; 
the hearth unswept: the brntfiteon crumbs upon 
the floor; and mv may and her denghters mulbd 
up in old shawls aud oomfiortabk but nnlovely 
jackets, generally %vith colds in their heads (un¬ 
tidy people are often afflicted with catarrh), and 
sJways dreadfully busy, and ibuadfaUy aidiamed. 

As itttists are of the out-at-elbow class: 

for the most part jagged and unordered, discon¬ 
nected and in fragments; as if Ufe was a aeries 
of patchwork, no matter whether held together or 
no, 'so long as eaeh part is complete in itsdf. 
What does it signify it but the hexagon is tsue 
whether it is stitched into a counterpane, good 
.against the cold on winter nights, or left loose 
in a box of odds and ends ? The beauty of a 
port, not the fitness of the whole, is what most 
artists crave; aud if a bit of scarlet is wanted 
in the right-hand corner—-why, paint that pro¬ 
truding elbow scarlet, and let the dull critics 
abuse you if tlicj will for unfitness aud misuse. 
What matters ? you have your bit of scarlet in 
the rigiit-hand comer, and your soul rests and 
is satisfied. 

Authors are sad sinners in this direction: that 
is, as a class; fw there ore illustrious exceptions. 
Tliero are offices of literature where order is 
kept; aud officers of literature who are as 
punctual and rational as other men of business; 
men who can keep their books and attend to their 
acoounts--places where proofs issue clean and 
to their time, where things are put straight 
when they go awry, and where dnsf, crooked 
iii.es,' and topsiturviness generally, would be 
official misdemeanours met with a severity not 
to be lightly encountered. 1 know such an 
office as this of my own experience: and a 
pleasant office it is too, for business and other 
matters. 1 also know an artist’s studio—^the 
Itidiauised word is dying out, and study a 
taking its place—which does not smell of stde 
cigars, where the painter looks like a Cliristiau 
audnot likeawild man of tlie woods lately dressed 
111 Holywell-atreet, and where Clytie'and the 
Milo Venus are in their natural colours and not 
grimed an iuch*ililck with dust; and, by-the-br, 
why should ailists* casts always be so grimed? 
Is there an artistic value in the deepened 
shadow, and more pronounced lines, which is erf 
ever 80 much greater worth than the sno’obiah 
good of oleanlmcss and Mary’s duster ? 

An artist’s life is a strange out-at-clbowy kind 
of existence aliogidher. The ideal artist of a 
certain school knows nothing either of the two 
and two, or of the final disappeanuice of the 
eaten cake. He has been slow to learn the worth 
of common sense indeed in most things; ^ow to 
learn the value of well-clothcd elbows—ebwer 
than any other class, undoubtedly; but be is 
rationalising now, datnliig up his rents, and 
stitching toother his scams, aud puttii^ in both 
patblics and (ladding, as is needful to a working 
world; spuclally agaiust the knees and elbows. 
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It is Ten sftd io Mloli the gradual lalling iug Tsiidj to work tbtar way back to tram* 
into oat-at^lbOMOBm tilings new and bright road of success again. Shabby, iU*fouad« bopc* 
and lorety: ibe gradual decay and disiniegra- less, desperate—mil those ragged elbows ever 
tion of what ontje looted as sdid as granite, and get themselves cleansed from the mire and 


as dnrableas the everlasting hills. For things, decently clothed in honest broadcloth again? 
as well as people, get out at elbows j and time In some oases certainly nol^ where fate and 
wears holes in feelW as well as in velvet and nature have predestined; in others, mayhap, 
corduroy. Love ana hope and happiness and yes; but out-at-elbowism is inore often a per-, 
aspiration all go threadbare,'and fall into rents m'anent institution than a temporarj disease, 
as the months pass on aiid winter frosts wither and seams once unripped are not easy to re¬ 
ap and blight the last of the summer flowers, stitch. Very bad is this state when it comes 
In the yo5h and heyday of our life our moral to a man on the lower half of the great highway; 
elbows are covered an inch thick with generous when the energy and hope Of youth are dimmed, 
padding; and we scout as sacrilege the idea that and the shadows ai-e lengthening in the evening 
we shall ever go ragged, whatever happens to sunset. It is rare when a man can patch up his 
our neighbours. Impossible that we, burning elbow-reMts after fifty; for once in tatters always 
fiery hot with poetry and zeal, should ever calm in tatters, according to some, and it is difBonlt 
down into fffose and vulgar fractions—that our to convince the hard-headed that elbows now 
pliilantluropic designs for regenerating mankind naked can ever clothe themselves in decent 
should subside into trading on our neighbours’ array again. Strong too is the clothed man’s 
necessities—that our poetic flights into the instinct against denuded elbows—strong as the 
regions of the beautiful and the true should end horror of the plump ortolan when the lean snake 
in the Icarian sea of the useful and the expedient, fixes on him the charmed eye which presages a 


necessities—that our poetic flights into the instinct against denuded elbows—strong as the 
regions of the beautiful and the true should end horror of the plump ortolan when the lean snake 
in the Icarian sea of the useful and the expedient, fixes on him the charmed eye which presages a 
Look at tlie wedding coat, and the wedding transfer of adipose tissue. Denuded elbows, 
gown too, for the matter of timt. Bright, new, like lean snakes, have little shame and no 
glossy, stainless, intact, do they not look as if mercy. The natural man protruding through 
mshioned for a lifetime P as if their brightness the artificial covering of conventional tailordom 
could never fade ? their gloss be never rubbed demands boldly his natural inheritance, and, 
away P their wholeness never broken P And j'et never stopping to .ask how your porridge-pot is 
what is the truth of that wedding wardrobe P filled or if you have supper enough left for yodr- 
In many cases out-at-elbowism before the year self, undauntedly thrusts his elbow in your face, 
is fulfilled; in some before the wedding feast is and claims a share of the beer he has not 


cold; in almost all before life is ended; in only 
a gracious few, so few that we can all count np 
on our fingers the rare examples known to us, 
the seams Kept close and the nap nnrubbed to 
the last, and the gloss and the beauty and the 


brewed and of the bread he has not baked. 
But then, he is naked and hungry; and can we 
wonder P 

Tliere are two sides to evoiythiug; and 
though all manner of help and kbdricss and 


wholeness the same in the end as was in the generosity and patching up of our neighbour’s 
beginning. Only a few gracious instances of ragged elbows—taking our own coat if need 
this preservation of the wedding garment known be, for the tailoring of mercy—is of the pure 

i- _ 1_i.___ _•__ I_xl._ i» .i 


elbows all abroad, andpremature dilapidation, and apprec 
bitter repentance for the special pattern accepted which may (it lias this dangerous tendency, t 
—otherssomuchmoresuited,maybe,rejected!— admit) run into hardness and want of charity 
and enduring irritation with the “jit.” Enduring towards the troubles which a little sympathy 
indeed, ofttiroes to the life’s end. And when could avert, and a little timely help tide over 
elbows once get adrift from the padding and into the current of success again. Still, turn- 


dose stitching of the wedding garment, I doubt 
if any amount of darning and fine drawing can 


ing the thing round once more, it is a truth, 
though sorrowful and humiliating, that if there 


re-cover them before they get swathed for ever- was always a tailor for every hole, dhows 
lasting ia the shtond. You may darn up any would be peroetually rubbing into nudity, and 
other hole but this; bankruptcy, insolvency, seams yould bo perpetually unripping with- 
even a hole in your good name, a hole in your out ever an attempt at sdf-damiug, euro 
heart, and the doctors say one in your head, that some one would be found to take that 
friendship out of order (though this is difficult), labour on himself, and rig up the luckless 
habits out at elbows (and this is difficult too), ragamuffin as good as new again, and at his 
anytliingiin short, mav be mended and restored own cost. And it is a traestioh whether the 


anytliin^ip short, may be mended and restored own cost. And it is a question whether the 
—bgt once the wedding coat gets thread- loveliness of universal chwrity would compen- 

,the bride’s white satin soiled, and the sate for the ugliness of chronic out-at elbovHsm 


(|'^njueal ou^at-elbowism sets in, bid content to be pauperised, to be fed with fohd 
needle and thread, for there will^be it has not earned, and tq live on labcur it 
mg of those rents, and no restoring*of will not share. Aftmr all, a roan’s elbows are 
ii^ins! . his Own; and. when they do get denuded ft 
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is bis dat;^ And notte 6 tbeT' 9 , to re<covor 
them deoeatlj and to patch op the, jmles dis¬ 
creetly. 


A LADT ON THE PEAK OP 
TENEEIPFE. 

** Yes,” says Mr. Pimi Smyth—be who has 
gone to photograph by the light of magnesium 
wire the umer chambers of the great pyramid— 
“Yes, my wife and I, and the great tcloseope, 
the Pattinson equatorial, all lived up on the 
Peak, nearly eleven thousand feet above the sea 
level, for over twenty days, not to sneak of 
more than a month previously spent by the same 
party, minus that particuhm telescope, on a 
sister peak at a smaller height of nine thousand 
feet. And my wife was under canvas too, with 
nothing hut a wall of rough stones to keep tent 
and all from being carried down into the cloud 
sea that lay some five tliousand feet below us.” 

“ She must have been a woman in a million,” 
says Joblings. Put then Joblings is a heretical 
old bachelor. Ever]' one of lis married men 
knows one wife at least who would have gone up 
with her husband, if it was only to “see that he 
didn’t get into mischief;” but not many, we 
fancy, would, like Mrs Piazzi Smyth, have’thorn- 
selves proposed to take neither table nor chair, 
and endured to si* on bo-xc*!, and cat off packing- 
cases. 

Before we go up the mountiin with the 
Edinburgh astronomer, let us have a word nr 
two about these “ Port unate Islands,” so well 
known to the ancients, so thoroughly forgotten 
till quite late on in the middle ages. Piiu\, 
wlio wrote about everything—he used to sto]) 
his litter at every “ object of interest” that be 
passed, and straightway book it in In's journal, 
writing liimself to ensure greater eonectucss, 
and not after tbe usual Homan fashion, by means 
of a slavc-atnanueusia— Pliny tells us all about 
tbe Canaries. The old (Sreeks called them (lie 
“Islands of the Blessed;” but PlKniiciau skip¬ 
pers soon found out that there were no mon- 
ghosts thete tiian elsewhere. Juba of Mauri¬ 
tania, Pliny’s authority, hud been there; and 
had brought home two of the big dogs for which 
(hey wore famous. It is the dogs, and not the 
birds, which gave them their name. 

The newspapers told us how the Cape Verde 
Islands sufl'ered lately from a killing drought: 
a very dry year may at any lime iufllcl a like 
odamity oft the Canaries. The most eastern 
island is still an active volcano. Tlie Peak itself 
is only dormant: in 1705 it sent forth terrible 
lava streams, which swept right over the town 
of Qaraohico, and fillca up the only decent 
harbour in tbe island; and it has been at 
work several limes since. Very little, is pro¬ 
duced in thn islands since the vine disease. 
Canary wine is pretty nearly gone; Falstaff now- 
a-days drinks pale brandy and “ bittah benh;” 
he lisps, does the modern .Falstaff, and is 
altogether a, very different person from honest 
old Jack. Cochineal and its cactus are fust 


supetseding the vinei Canary-birds, however, i 
we not likely to become eitW; in their na- 
tive islands they sing on tlie wing; each ffook 
is said to have its own peculiar song, hut vre 
must not think the "jonques,” so popultm 
among us, form the ini^onty in a flock. A 
mixture of brown and ohve ^een and gievish 
yellow is the preyailiDg colour. That bright 
vellow tint is a disease, stamping exceptional 
beauty on tbe sufferer; just as the hectic flush ' 
makes a common-place face look handsome. 1 ' 
The first sUip.load of canaries brought to '[ 
Europe was wrecked off Elba; this was towards 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
birds escaped for tbe time; but they W'ero 
eagerly hunted through Elba till not one 
of them was left. Spitalfields and Norwich 
are great *places for rcoi-ing and teaclnng 
canaries. The Norwich meu have generally 
voted for the sturdier dark-colourcd birds; tlie 
Sjiitalfiolds men prefer the “jonques." The 
price which a journeyman weaver will give for 
a well-trained bird would astonish a lady who 
f hluks I hwe half-crowns “ quite enough” to pay i 
for a canary. 

And now what took the “ great equatorial” j 
and lots of scientific gear—clccirometere, 
thormonuiltilibers, wet and dry bulb tlier- 1 | 
mometers oi all kinds—to this out-of-the-way 'i 
quarter? it was Sir Isaac Newton who |I 
had been pointing out the way for a long time. ' i 
Wh.at the Bible says of men of faith is true also I' 
of men of acicncc—being dead, they yet speak. 11 
.Tnst a hundred and thirty years before hfr. Il 
Piazzi Smith sailed, Newton had written tlius r 
“Telescopes cannot bo so formed as to take ! 
away that confusion of rays which ariseth from I' 
the tremors of tbe atmosphere. The only ‘ 
i-cmcdy is a most scrcac and quiet air, such | 
as may, perhaps, be found on the tops of the 1 
highest mountain^, above the grosser clouds.” j 

Astronomers had often wanted to follow out 
Sir Isaac’s hint; but it is an expensive affair to 
carry a big telescope to the top of a mountain— 
your mountain, too, must be in the tropics, or 
pise no one could live long enough at itS ton to 
make a proper series of observations. At last, 
in Isofi, the Astronomer Koyal persuaded the 
Lords of the Admiralty to give five hundred 
pntind.s—a sum small, indeed, compared with 
what they spend in alterii^ some ship, well 
enough as it is, into something else that it was 
never memit to bo—but still a great deal to be 
■given in a h’liip “ for scientific purposes." 
Whatever virtue, may be, science in England is i 
generally her own reward. This five hundred 
pounds was to pay for "a scientific mission 
to the Peak of Tenerifl’e.” Many friends lent 
instruments; and Hobert Stephenson offered 
In-i yi-ieht (fancy old Stephenson’s sou Imving a 
yacht 1); else wc don’t tliink Mr. Smyth would 
have done it at the price: certainly he would not 
have managed so well as be did, for the car¬ 
penter and second mate of the Titaula wereTn- 
volnable in contriving house accommodation, 
on Uio mountain; our blue-jackets being pro- 
vcrbially able to turn their hands to anything, 
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he heff to MBa at Santa CroE. Were they 
eeftsff the ^forhuiatc Isles” faecaose ^oa are 
it jCm. get well ashore adtbout mishapaP 
or because the nuMneot yaa are ^hore you are 
ia full tropical warmth and snnshiue, a pleasmt 
oiUMige la^er the wet blanket of the Trade-wind 
rc^j^ion P h&r. Smyth Med to see the Peak in the 
mad way in whieh some travellers have done. 
People l»ve talked of sighting it i en miles out at 
sea: our author is thankral to catch a moment^ 
glnupse of it through a gap of cloud, while Ijring 
off a misty breaker-coast which rendinds him of 
many a rough bit along the shores of Scotland. 
Hts first good view of it is from the great lava 
plain, girt with old walls of basalt, which was 
the original (probably submarine) crater, and 
from one corner of which the present Peak rises. 
He got up thus far within six days of his land¬ 
ing, with a long team of twenty mules and 
dnvers—the latter so honest and trastworthy, 
that nothing is ever lost, nor anything stolen, 
except some of the water-supply, (luajara is 
their destination, a peak just on the lip of the 
vast old crater of which we have spoken, nine 
thousand feet high; and here they have got 
coinffwtably fixed, twenty-four days after leaving 
England. 

Everybody who has written about the Peak 
makes a great dual of the Kones of vegetable 
life through which you pass in the ascent. The 
island itself whicii, by the way, is not all 
"Peak,” being sixty miles long, and from six 
to thirty wide, produces the usual tropical plants 
down by the sea; then come the snb-tropicals, 
lemons, oranges, figs, and si;^ forth; then, at 
one thousauil nine hundred feet, nothing but 
pears and a few {leaehes ; heaths appear at two 
thousand four hundred feet; English grasses at 
two thousand eight hundred feet; at lour thou- 
Band seven hundred begins the codeso, an aro¬ 
matic sort of acacia peculiar to the island; then 
a few pine-trees (the whole mouuUiia used to 
be girdled with them—they will have to be re¬ 
planted if the inhabitants wish to sa\o their 
garden mould, much ot it brought across from 
Africa; as it is, the winter rains are washing it 
wholes^e into the sea; all the “ terracing” in 
the world is a very poor protection compared to' 
tliat afforded by the fibrous roots of a tree); 
higher stUl, at five thousand three hundred feet, 
they find the retama, another plant known only 
here, C^disus uubigemis is its name, a kind of 
broom, which has the power of lasting six 
months, if necessary, without water, and of 
throwing oat such a supply of flowers, that the 
natives of the lower level bring up their bee* 
ev^ year, that they may take advantage of the 
retaOia blossoniing. The growth of one of these 
s^glar plants is a lesson in patient endurance. 

htilfi tender seedling bending to the 
_T r^iading avalanche of clinkery materials, 
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has fftown into a sturdy little ouso, it bends back 
to regain ^the lost ground. Then comes the 
full-grown plani, a joy to bees and to the hit of 
soU whidk It ovi^ulo«a, lasting nwny « year, 
while the whole hiU-stde by little ^d litUe goes 
crumbling, and scraping, and sliding ^wn ii^t 
it. Then comes the stage of decay, till nothing 
is left but a dead whita stump, wHh a kv 
mouldering Iwanehes lying Ixdow it, very useful, 
though, to travellers who mean to Comn out at 
two miles above the sea level, and who, ot course, 
have not brought thrir fuel with them. Cross¬ 
ing the plain wluch forms the interior of the old 
"crater of elevation” must have bear rough 
work enough; what with ridges of greenstone, 
and blocks of trachyte, and crevasses fllled up 
with fine .sand, and wastp of pumice-stone 
shingle, and small “parasitic craters” like mon¬ 
strous chimneys, and a seorcbii^ sun overhead 
reflected from aU the glittering barrenness 
around, uo wonder Mr. Smyth’s muleteers 
dropped behind, and paid stealthy visits to the 
water-barrels. Hot a leaf of any kind, not 
even a retama, in the whole district. How 
glad they must have been when they got to a 
bit of damp ground, where, by digging holes, a 
few bucketsfiil of muddy water could b(‘ ob¬ 
tained for the mules! Mr. Eiazzi Smyth has 
been at the Cape on astronomical business, and 
he cannot liclp noticing the absence of life 
about this aljnne spring, wharo, by a great 
chance, they pul up six pigeons, and contrastnig 
it with the crowds of creatures, savage and 
gentle, wlucli would be found at a drinkiiig- 

S lacc in South Africa. Within less than tliree 
ours after this halt, the whole party—nstroiio- 
nier and wife, the two sailors, the vice-consul’s 
nephew (acting as interpreter), and two Spa¬ 
niards—^arc comfortably drinking tea on the 
summit of Guajara, with two teats up, and 
everything ready for making a snug night of it. 
Talking of tea, we may remark that one of the 
most difficult duties which fall to our astrono¬ 
mer is settling the question whether yon can 
or cannot make good tea with water at one 
hundred mid ninety-three degi'ces. W'ater 
“ boils” at this temperature on the Veak; but 
of course it is not so hot as the “ boiling water” 
below; however, you can raise the heat to two 
hundred and twelve degrees, or higher, and, even 
if you could not, cold water draws out a much 
purer and less ejarse mfuaiou than iiot, the 
only objection to its use being the time it takes, 
for it has not, like boiling water, the property of 
at once expelling the air from the infused leaves. 
Now, owing to the low barometric pressure, 
water at one hundred and niudy-three degrees 
would completely expel the air trom tea-leaves, 
80 that the “ tea” was as strong os it would 
have been below, and much more delicate in 
flavour, must, however, drink it off at 
once; “boiling water” at one hundred and 
ninety-three degrees soon cools, especially with 
a barometer at twenty inches. People have 
talked a great deal about the feverish symptoms 
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attnoatas tboa a& to want of traking, and 
»as» tba mww.wOnM bnppea in London to moat 
paople ^o Ufted tbeni^Tei up tea thousand 
feet at a atratob, on Uw treadmill, in seven 
hootsw 

Here are thsT then, padEiag-cases and all, 
ten paces feom toe edge of a precipice of dftoen 
bunored feet, forming the inner tmii of the great 
crater. After tea tliej sleep conifurtaibij, and, 
next day, a breastwork of stones is raised round 
the tents—ilie lady’s tent being oi the kind 
commended in Gafton’s Art <rf Travel, with 
canvas dour to keep ont dust and hinder the 
wind from getting in underneath. Then begins 
the unpacking. barometers of all lands; tber- 
luometer*!, wet and dry bulb, tli' smallier (or 
Sheepshai^s) equatorim, four mules’ loads in 
itself; uhotngraphio apparatus; magnetometers, 
Ac.; ail wit a fitunework lamentably shrank ami 
cracked, owing tu the intense atniospheno dry¬ 
ness, whirh, acting just like its opposite, damp 
(as beat acts like intense cold), had entirclj de¬ 
stroyed the adhesive power ot the glue. Tims, 
when Mr. Smyth carefulljf lilts a box by its two 
handles, he raises only its lid and sides, sevci jl 
glass vtKsels are impiisuned by the slmuking of 
their wooden ca,jes, a few bioken bv the un¬ 
wonted pressute; and so forth. When nest 
we send an astronomer up to tL-s hemht, wu 
must, like careful tailors, “allow lor shtiiik- 
uig’’ in the instruments with which we fur¬ 
nish him. Ot couiHC the efleefs of such an 
atttiosphero are fur ftoni pleasant—lips riack, 
hair fnules, nails become buttle aud split to 
the quick, laces turn scat let, our nstiouomei 
preserves an ominous silence as to how Mrs. 
tijnvth likes these phenomena. 

However, even this was not high enough to 
satlsly the demands of scienec. Though fat 
above the elouds, which lay in a compact ocean 
about half way down, broken (as wo have said) 
by gaps over the several islands, and tiiough a 
oiagmfvmg power ol one hundred and httv gives 
results’ never seen in this ohmntc, still our 
observer is occasion^ly much troubled with 
”dust haze,” which visited them lu great banks 
whenever there was any commotion in the air 
currents bekiw. Fancy what onr air must be 
down here, when even at nine thousand tcet the 
atmosphere gets full ot finely divided particles 
of solid matter. The haze never rises above 
ten thousand feet; so Mr. Smyth’s mind is soon 
made up to observe what he can hcic; 
above all, to note the extraorduiary difieience 
between the temperature m the sun and in the 
sbaife, and in the readings fiom the wet aud 
dry bulb thermouuters; aud then to go up the 
real Peak above the line of haze. So down 
they all go, after experiencing several instances 
of fine old Spanish hospitaiify from nch and 
poor; one Don brings them a sumptuous break- 
lust of jmrluulges, aud honey-oakc, and cheese, 
aud goat’s milk; so much, indeed^ oi this iicb 


jKnufefeii^; 'dnak, that the two Mte fiulw 
tiKittMJtms quite ill, and then, in a pimiiM U, 
ife« tfeeyH never touch the stuff agma Hife 
itm are os. the felsmd. 

Veiy hold it ii to peranade ilteit naiive 
feiesds, and above all the mule diivcrs, that the 
huge Pattinaon equatorial ean ever be carried 
op the mountais; it has to be taken to pieces, 
the contents of its three damsy cases beu^ dU- 
tributed into thirteen; in this work a O^mau 
watohmaker, Herr Kreits—where is there not 
a German watchmaker?—is of immense service. 
He can even lend a few screws for fastening the 
cases, nails there are plenty of, but good screws 
iiave boarcely got beyond the limits of Teutonic 
cmlisatwn. At last, with no greater mishap 
than the loU over d two or three bagssge- 
horses, the great telescope is got up to “Alta 
Yista,” and observations begin m good earnest, 
and cent muc (only broken fay a trip to th e summit 
of the I’cak) until the 19tn of September. So 
Ilf arty i& the w ork, “ ierm i.e. daw of in¬ 

cessant obsenation, liemg tiequcntly kept on 
dates previously arranged (lor the sake of 
comparing notes) with the captain of the yacht, 
that we lose sight of Mrs. Smyth altogether, 
until recalled to the fact that there is a lady in 
the part} by some such phiase as "my wife ex¬ 
claimed, ' Uh! there is smoke coming out of 
the ground.’ ” or reminded by the account of 
some savoury meal that the “culinary depart¬ 
ment’’ is well looked after. Mrs. Sui}th is an 
excellent manager. Sonic of the goat’s milk gets 
so shaken on a journey that it is pronounced 
nndiuikablc, sour aud lluck. She examines it 
btlore letting it be thrown away, wd finds it 
churned into evctllent biiitcr, a thing scarcely 
ever seen m Tonenffe before; aud which, by 
means of a lump oi snow brought down for hi r 
by one of the native lads, she manages to ket p 
sound and haid fur a lung ixiitt*. Wondeiful 
fellows these native lads; when Mr. Smyth is 
gathering spectuiciis, be picks up one after 
another, obsidians, trachytes, &c., in lumps o:, 
big as a man's head. All of which the Canarian 
boy, already loaded with a box of clicnucals and 
a piiotiwraphic tent, insists on carrying, where¬ 
upon Jilt. Smyth is very angry with Humboldt 
for calling the native guides listless and dis¬ 


obliging. Possibly the difference may hav c been 
in the two employins, rather than in those who 
served them. 

Our author’s book is abundantly illustrated 
with photographs. We may be quite sure his 
wife cleaned the plates, ana otherwise helped 
him in the more delicate manipulations. lie 
tell.s us that she sLetchod a gieat deal; the 
colours of sky and rock he speaks of as some¬ 
thing marvellous. Did she sing ? 8umc have 
smd the voice is thin and ghosUike at these great 
elevations. Of course ahe would help in keep¬ 
ing his meteorolc^ieal accounts. Finally, her 
presLUCC aloft do^tless touched the cliord of 
Spauislv chivalry lu the lutives, and. won for 
the party tar more considetaliun than they would 
elscdiave had. As to Ihe more' comuion-pUic 
matter of “buttous,” the sailors would have 
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kept alllolerably ship^iiape witbonfhesr; but 
we can well fancy tl^ waen the party finally 
came down mi mlarbhed into Orotova, they 
looked; ^ less negleflted and uncouth tlmu 
they would have done had she not been with 
them. On the whole, Mr. Smyth’s reminiscences 
seem to have been so pleasant that his example is 
likely to find imitators. His wife is the first 
lady who has ever lived over ten thousand feet 
above the sea level. It is not likely that many 
will do precisely what she did, for astronomiew' 
stations ou Teneriffe are not things of every day; 
but we should not be surprised to see it become 
the correct thing for professors’ wives to ac¬ 
company their lords on distant and exciting 
expeditions. All we wonld suggest is, that they 
should first pause and reflect, unless they are 
proof against sea-sickness. We trust that Mrs. 
Smyth 18 . The bare idea of a sca-sick lady, 
with the Titania rolli^ thren hundred and 
twenty degrees per minute, is something too 
terrible to contemplate. 

~ f _ 

BROUGHTON UE BROUGHTON. 

She miglit be a little too young for him, per¬ 
haps ; but if she was, that was the only fault 
between them; and tliat was a fault which—as 
the motlier said jputting back her flaxen ringlets 
with a coquettish air—would mend itself every 
day, as her own dear husband used to say. 
Gentlemen over thirty did not in general com¬ 
plain of the over-youthMuess of their wives; 
slie always found iAai went—^what was that cele¬ 
brated expression of the mathematicians, her 
poor dear husband was so fond of using ?—by 
inverse ratio, or something like that. So Laura 
Broughton—JDe Broughton, her mother said she 
was by rights: one of the old Lancashire 
families, you know, a descendant of the Ail- 
ward de Broughton who came in with the Con¬ 
queror. 

“Looks liker for the mother than the darter,” 
muttered the pew-onener, with a face like a 
winter apple pressed against the carved oak 
finial, round the boss of which she was peeping, 
making believe to be looking at her prayer- 
bonk, and not at the bride. 

And so he did. For the mother was one of 
those fair, ringleted, brisk, little women who 
are only in middle age at sixty, and who posi¬ 
tively refuse to be old at eighty; trim, well- 
dressed, coquettish ; with very white teeth and 
very blue eyes, a little closed at the corners, 
as if the edges had been badly cut and bungled 
in the homing—eyes that were afflicted with 
an occaai^l squint, and more apt to look 
at things Wit of those badly-cut comers than 
straight in the face—but as blue as two turquoise 
beads and M..sbiui> as a bird’s; a lively little 
woman, w& never got tired, and was never 
stupid efr slUepy, but always full of resources 
and clmter i^ifts,- and who could by no means 
be put ,0!i4li,of, countenance nor made to lose 
WiSelfpos^sioa; a pleasant mannered Httle 

tuH of smiles and endearing epithets. 


and wrty ooi^ pressure of her somewhat 
sinewy hand; a mse mid crafty httle woman, 
who wore silken surooats Over hesr hwer epat of 
avBi^ and tinged the tips of her ftngers so skii- 
fiilh yon never saw she had iron claws at the 
ena of them hooked like a vultain’s beak. By 
all means a most charming little woman; pretty, 
liv^; well bred, dever, and of good family: 
“ ‘Why, my dearest Mary, what on earth can you 
desire more ?” Gordon had said, Warmly expostu¬ 
lating with his sister’s ^'preposterous pride and 
baseless suspicion,” when she urged her strong 
but feminine dislike to her. 

No two people could be more unlike than 
the mother ana daughter. Laura was one of 
those girls who look full of a really formidable 
amount of character. She was tan, and what 
people call well developed; indeed, her figure 
was the figure of a woman of five-and-tweuty 
rather than of a girl scarcely seventeen. Her hair 
was of the darkest shade possible next to black, 
just lifted out of absolute blackness by the shy 
scattering of brown-Mld threads through it, and 
the quite full gold of (he ends and downy under¬ 
growth. It was that straight, rich, heavy hair 
—that almost over-luxuriant hair which, with 
broad blade eyebrows, dark brown eyes (the 
whites slightly tinged with yellow), a rather 
long nose, straight and running down hill, and 
full red lips, gives that Oriental character to an 
Englisli face which is so wonderfully beautiful 
in early youth. To look at her casually you 
would say she was full of strength; a nature 
buckled and braced with bone ana muscle; but 
■when you came to examine her closely, if you 
knew the signs you went to read, you would see 
that what you mistook for solid masonry was 
mere painted scaffoldmg, and that the marble 
stetue in the niche was nothing but a bit of 
highly-coloured wax, which any one with tea 
w'orkmg fingers could mould to their wUi. 
Those straight black brows of hers that looked 
so harsh and were so soft and silken, were indi¬ 
cative of neither will nor decision, nor even of 
keen perceptions; those dark eyes with the clash 
of red through the brown, and ever a soft sufi'u* 
sion over them like embryonic tears not per¬ 
fected, slione only with timidity and pity— 
there ■was no fire in them for all.their size 
and radiance; tlie red lips, a little swollen, 
were like twin roses, full and loose and richly 
redolent of youth and love, but without the 
harder core of the rose; in a word, she was no- 
' thing but a great, soft, beautiful child masque¬ 
rading as a woman, full of tenderness and love 
and sweet obedience and self-sacrifice, bat with 
a ■will and individuality as yet only in the germ. 
Her mother was not quite the kind of person to 
allow even a strong nature to develop side by 
side ■with herself; what boundless power of 
compression, then, had not those carved iron 
fingers of hers had in the manipulation of such 
a plastic creature as this! 

Of Gordon Johnstone a few words will be 
enough. A tall, handsome, militOTy-looking 
man; exact to tiie extreme of precision; grave 
to almost glpom, but tender os none but the 






stroj^ catt dfte to be: witli e* itda iriU ji the 
centre of hijtti suwottaaed by vine oEtttwOrks of 
j lofty tiadncBS and seOure tofei^nce; sorupuloas 
ia pioBcy mattera and rlgicfiy truthful j proud 
of a steinlesB name and an hooonrable pedigree •, 
a man emphatically m hia own right. A strong, 
self-oehtred nutn. able to walk alone without the 
recognised aooialeupporis, he was yet proud, as 
auOh men are, of the merits and possessions of 
j his wife; proud of her birth as .equal to his own; 

I proud of her nmne and repute as stainlest as his 
i own or aa his sister’s } proud of her as she stood 
i there carfed out of the purest marble, and silently 

I defying the world to find a flaw anywhere. Yet 
to his sister he insisted, warmly, as was said, on 
the honourable lineage and undeniable social 
circumstances of both mother aiid daughter, as 
make-weights lu the marriage settlements and 
] claims on the family respect; not on the family 
bounty. This was the group, then, that set out 
on the great highway oflife together, without a 
I cloud in the sky as yet. 

1 “ A person wants to speak to you, ma’am.” 

The servaut^held the door of the drawing-room 

I slightly ajar, not flinging it open with the liberal 
j hospitalif y usual when a welcome guest is at her 
j back. 

“ Who is it, Annie ?” said Mrs. Broughton, 
j She always assumed the manners of the mistress 
! when Gordon was not there. 

I I ”1 don’t know, ma’am. I’m sure; lie’s uol 
been here before, and he asked for you.” 

j “ Go and see w'hat he wants, tlien ; and if he’s 
j a gentleman, show him up,” said the little wo- 
t man, briskly. She was always on the look-out 
j for angels unawares. 

! ” But Gordon is not at home, mamma,” in- 

I terposed Laura, in her soft, low, deprecating 
voice. 

"Well, and what then? Surely the man 
I won’t eat us up alive, child!” laughed her 
ji mother. 

I j ” But if he wants money or anything ?” again 
,' urged Laura, fear ever uppermost with her as 
expectation with her mother. 

I “ Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Broughton, 

I arrangiug her curls becomingly over the bow' of 
j bright blue ribbon, worn at the side like a 
! matronly kind of snood, 
i “The very person I want to leave it to,” 

' said a thick oily voice, and a swarthy man, 

! almost like a man of colour he was so dark, 

1 ; shabby and vulgar but yet not one of the 

' “ lower classes ” as they are called, pushed the 

servant aside and entered the room, 
j Mrs. Broughton gave one little cry; only one; 
and' for a moment became green, not white. 
■“Sam!” she then'said, in a low voice. “You 
villain!” 

“Well! that’s an affectionate greeting, at all 
events!” said the man, with a coarse kind of iu- 
differenoc. 

“ What would you have better P” she retorted, 
angrily. “What business have you here at 
ailP” 

“That I call cool! I should*thiuk more busi¬ 
ness than any one else.” And Sam’s dark face 
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grew darket with the sullen look th^ came 
into it. 

“But so suddenly—^ unexpectedly!” iaid 
Mrs. Broughton, ohangiBg her tack with mas- 
terly facility, and, falling into the old cheery 
manner quite naturally; but squinting. 

“Which should have made the pleasure of my 
visit all the greater,” sneered the man, “if you 
had been a duti- “ 

“If 1 had been an ^eoiionate sister!” 
laughed Mrs, Broughton, shrilly. “Well! and 
so it should, I eouiess!” 

Sam looked at her for a moment, and whistled. 

“Oh! that is the game, is it P’ he said, and 
planted his legs wide apart. Then he tamed to 
Laura. “ And who have we here ? My niece P” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, your niece, Sam, your poor brother’s 
child and my sweet daughter,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, with what was. meant to be a 
tender touelj uwn her daughter’s sleek head. 

“ Ah, well, she’s a credit to him,” said Sam, 
examining her much as if she had been a horse 
or a dog. “ Come here and kiss me, my dear,” 
he thru said, after a pause. 

“ Go ami kiss your uncle, my precious 
Laura,” repeated Mrs. Broughton, in a caressing 
tone. 

Laura hesitated. 

“Do as you are bid, child,” said her mother 
in a low voice, harshly. 

And Laura went. 

" Well, did I do you a great deal of harm, my 
dear ?” said the man, after he had kissed her, 
holding her still iu his arms and lookii^ at her 
witii a strange expression. 

“No,” blushed Laura, aud stammered and j 
tried l o free herself from him. 

“But you didn’t like it, eh?” andtheviu- j 
dictive expression that seemed the only one *1 
really natural to him came into his face for the 
second time iu this short interview. 

Laura was silent; her mother gave her a 
sbar]> sidelong look, and her uncle frowned 
heavily; and the young wife felt instinctiveiy 
that a web was weaving round her, of which she 
could foresee neither the outlet uor the extent. 

“ Of course you know what I have come for, 
Louisa?” then said Sam,* turning to Mrs. 
Broughton, aud running his fingers tlirough his 
hair. It was short, curled, crisp hair, aud grew 
low down on his forehead, with a straight line 
round the head like a skull-cap of Astracau 
lambskin. 

She tossed her head, and made her flaxen 
ringlets dance. “The old story, I suppose!” 
But though she tried to speak with jaunty un¬ 
concern, the intense shrillness of her voice a 
little betrayed her, and her squint became 
painful to witness. - 

“ Exactly so,” said Sam. 

Mrs. Broughton glanced at her daughter out 
of the comer of her eye. “/have uo money,” 
she then said, emphatically. 

“No P” Sam looked incredulous aud iusolent. 

“ Yet you are living with a flue house aud a flue 
appdhrance—all sham, eh ?” 
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“ It 5s not mine,*’ 'said Uira.' Brot^ton. “ I 
am as poor as I ever Tiras, and poorer. If you 
want anyttiiiig, you' musta^ Laura tljere—it is 
ail hers.*’. ; ' 

" Fact -t 'Seems «tr&ge, too! I should have 
thought '^ttt my pretty niece would have taken 
betfte^r^ of her mother than that.” 

“It is not mine, it is my husband’s,” stud 
Laura, ecarlet to her very neck. 

“ I always thought that was much the same 
tMag,” observed Sam. 

.“It ought to be,” returned'Mrs. Broughton, 
with the air of a clincher. 

“ But it is not,” said Laura, a little faintly; 
** and, considering that I have nothing of my 
own, ought not to be so in our case.” 

“ Oh! Gordon is very generous, that I will 
say for him,” said Mrs. Brougliton, twisting 
her bracelet; “ and doesn’t make much fuss with 
the Mils.” 

“ He always looks at them, and checks my 
money,” Laura answered. Then, with a burst 
—“ And I could not give any, away without his 
permission.” 

Sam and Mrs. Broughton looked at each 
other. 

“ Oh yes von could, dear!” said her motlier, 
gently. “ Nothing more easy. Now, Laura 
love,” she went on coaxingly, “the truth is, 
you must help your uncle out of a little diffi¬ 
culty. He wants money, and you must supply 
him with what you have. How much will do, 
Sam ? A coimle of sovereigns ? Yes, a couple. 
I know that Gordon gave yog five only yester¬ 
day. You must be a goocl and kind girl and 
save your poor uncle from a very painful posi¬ 
tion. Your own dear papa’s brother, Laura— 
think of that!" 

“ I would give all I had of my own,” said 
* Laura, “but I cannot give away what is 
Gordon’s.” 

“ Nonsense! you can make it up again— 
will give it you ^ain, if that is all. Laura, you 
mud. It is not "often that I beg of my own 
child, but I do beg of you now! Will you not do 
your ovra poor mother a favour, Lalla ? Your 
mother who has always loved you so fondly! 
Will you not—for her sake, mmd—help your 
dear father’s brofher from starvation? A 
kind good fellow as lie is at heart, and no 
one’s enemy but his OAvn. Hoii’i I know my 
little pet, and that she will be loving and 
generous P” 

“I would if it were my own,” again said 
Laura, troubled. “But would it be honour¬ 
able ?” 

“ Am I no judge of right and wrong, my 
dear?” said Mrs. Broughton, with touching 
humility of voice. “If I see no harm in it, 
need you? Am I to be taught truth and 
lionom- by my own child, Lai ?” 

“Yes, maihma, I know—I didn’t mean 
that—•»-” began Laura. 

"Oh yes you did, dm!” and the mother 
wiped her verj' blue eyes, and made the eyelids 
red. “ And you have been very much altered to 
me since you married; and I’m sure I love you 


the same, uAd would be all to you a mother 
could W-t” 

“Oil, mammal dda’t say ihatf* Laura 
threw her araw roouS her nede, and sobbed. 

"I should be sorry to be the cause of any 
trouble Imre,” theu sad Sam, coming forwmd: 
“so let me go. I have only one resource,” 
with a desperate cost of his hard black eyes up¬ 
ward, and a clenohing of his hairy hand 
his breast, and a setting of his tectli, and the 
hard sucking in of the oraath through them— 

“ only one: the poison or the knife I "What ' 
matters ?” more softly. Who will miss roe ? a 
good-for-nothing vagabond like me—let him 
go!” 

Mrs. Broughton gave a faint kind of howl, 
and squinted out of the corners of her eyes. 
Laura sobbed piteously. " 1 will tell Gordon 
all, and I am sure he vnll not mind,” she then 
said, and drew out her purse—her new brown 
Russia leather purse which Gordon had given ! 
her specially for the housekeeping funds—^and j 
gave him the two pounds. 

“ God bless you, sweet child!” soicHhe mother, 
kissing her. 

“ God bless you, my angel!” said the uncle, 
kissing her loo; and Laura’s tender heart glowed, 
and her soft brown eyes rained over with love 
and happiness. 

In the midst of which came Gordon’s well- 
known military knock at the door, and sobered 
Sam and his "sister like a jug of cold water 
dashed into their faces. 

" Go away ! go away, you wretch!” said 
Mrs. Broughton, with sudden savageness, 
shuffling him out of the room. “I will murder 
you if ever you play me this trick again,” she 
whispered, as she pushed him through the door¬ 
way. 

. “Who was that?” asked Gordon, striding 
into the room with his usual long commanding 
step slightly quickened. 

“ Oh, it was my-” began Laura. 

“ The laundress man,” interposed Mrs. 
Broughton, briskly. "Fancy a mau-washer- 
woipan, how absurd!—^who came here with a 
pitiful tale of distres.s, and your good wife here 
lent him a sovereign. She’s a tender-hearted 
little thing, Gordon, aud you will have to take 
care of that in her; but L felt sure you would 
not be angry, so 1 did not check her this time. 

He is not angry with yon, dear; I said he wodd i 
not be! and then, you know, it is only lent, and 
will be made up by degrees in the wasiiipg, 
so no harm is done, is there ? You dear old 
fellow!” and Mrs. Broughton kissed her tall 
son-in-law’s chin, whicli was all -she could 
reach up to, “ I quite love you myselt I declare 
Ido!” 

“ Oh, mamma ! mamma! what have you 
I done?” cried poor Laura, when Gordon loft the 
room. She was almost awe-struck at what she 
had heard, for her mother had never dropped 
the mask to her before. 

“ What else was there to do, simpleton ? Tell 
that proud Scotcliman of yours that you liavc a i 
vagabond uncle whose mere acquaintanceship j 






would disgtuce bfej* let alone any neaiwf' tie I” 
said Mrs. Brouglttooi «itb strange saTageum 
of manner, tbe vdtet wMjdftwrn and the elaws 
out. **Teli biin that a drenfeea dissipated 
follow like tloj; has. the right to coiie to his 
house and call his wife ‘dear,’ and get money 
out of her, or out of faku, on the threat that he 
wiU claim them as his dear relations some Sne 
I day before all the world? Do you think I am 
j! mad,.child?” 

j “ Bnt why did you nerer tell me about this 
I uncle before, mamma P—and why did you not tell 
: Gordon the truth before he married me ?” cried 
I Laura, with growing enciwy. 

“ Because, my dear, I have ears of only the 
ordinary length, and I am not quite so absurd 
! as you seem to think me,” answered Mrs. 
j Broughton, quite her old charming self ^ain. 

I Slrn never kept her passion for long; it did not 
pay, she used to sav, and self-control was not 
j difficult to her. “ It was too good a chance to 
! throw away on a quixotic sentiment of that 
j kind!” 

I " If. I had only known it!” exclaimed the girl, 

bursting into tears. 

j “ Ah, yes, if you had; but then, you see, you 
didn’t, Lai, and I never meant you should; and, 
j what is more, vou never would, if your good- 
j for-nothing uncle had not so wickedly tracked 
! mo down.” 

^ “I will tell Gordon all honestly this very 
'night, and then he can do as he likes about 
living with me any longer,” said Iiaura, with 
I fresh weeping, “ It is only right that he should 
know.” 

“And if you do, young lady,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, clutching her arm with all the foi'oe 
of her small bony hand, “ 1 will not kill you, 
but I will kill myself. Mind that, Laura! and 
. you know I never make vague throats, or say 
what I don’t mean. And nut only that, but 
Gordon will hate you, and very likely divorce 

I i you' and then you will go about the world with- 
j! out a home or a character, and with a ruined 
j j husband and a murdered mother on your con- 

I I science.” 

1 1 And poor simple Laura believed her, and did 
I tell her husband of tlie good old Scotch 
I family that .she, his wife, had an uncle who 
I looked like a half-caste and spoke like a horse- 
i jockey. 

I "When the week’s accounts came to be over- 
I looked, for Gordon chose to sec into all this 
j kind <4 thing for himself, wishing to train his 
young wife into exactness and care, there was 
the deficit of two pounds staring him in the 
face. Laura had been too honest to write down 
one as “Loan to the laundress man,” according 
to her mother’s suggestion. If, overborne by 
fear, she had consented passively to this decep¬ 
tion in chiefest part for her mother’s sake, she 
could not bring herself to do so actively. Her 
1 partnership with sin should at least be only 
j negative, she said to herself; as if sin can. ever 
bo merely negative! 

i “Ah, what is this?” said'Gordon, “Two 
j pounds seventeen and sixpence out of fivej 

1 • 

“ ■* . 


? ioi>ods, Ipaires two-two-six to be spcdunted 
or. I see the two-six, but wdiero’s the two, 
LalUP” - . 

“I don’t know, Gord<m,” stammered Lattte. 
“One pound, remember, for the washttv 
woman’s tnan,” dbimed in Mrs. Brooglitonfoom 
the sofa, where she was middng a scarlet smok¬ 
ing-cap for her son-in-law, 

“Oil yes? well! then that leaves onc-two- 
six. Now, little one, the one P” 

Laura trembled, but did not speak; she only 
fumbled in her pockets, and dived into her 
purse, looking into the little divisions for postage 
stamps and receipt stamps and all manner' of 
queer corners, with a kind of instinctive hypo¬ 
crisy, poor little soul, more to gain time than 
anything else. 

“ Why, you naughty child, do you mean to 
say you have actually been losing a whole golden 
guinea ?” said Mi'S. Broughton, getting up from 
the sofa and coming to them. “Let me see 
the book, dear boy; perhaps I can help in 
unravelling this knotty thread. I have been 
out shopping with the child every day, and 
I flatter myself I have a better memory 
than she has, thougli 1 am a few years tlie 
elder of the twet,” laughing and shaking her 
curls. 

"It is all right in the book, mamma,” said 
Laura, trying to take it out of her hand; but 
her mother pinched her fingers in it, playfully, 
and told her to hold her tongue, she was a 
naughty bad child, and must be whipped. “ Well 
now, let me see,” she said, in a musing kind of 
voice. “Cheesemonger, seven and sixpence; 
that’s right, I think—is it, though ?—^no, it isn’t. 
Why, Laura, there’s the fowl! You have uot 
pul liiat'down—tliree and sixpence, you know i 
—so horribly dear at this end of London! shame- ! 

fully dear, Gordon!—fowl, three and sixpence ,: 
for your book, Laura; that’s sixteen and six- i 
pence only. Oh, I’ll make it all right, you’ll i 
see,” in a "playful kind of triumph. : 

“But the flSwl was got at the cheesemonger’s, ! 
and is iu the week’s amount,” said Laura, inter- j 
rupting her as she was waiting in the l^usc- !; 
book. • ; 

“ My precious Iamb, don’t be a goose 1” said 
Mrs. Broughton, squinting very much. “Why, ! 
don’t you remember the young woman with the 
scarlet ribbon in her hair, and my sayii^ how 
ridiculous of such people ? —scarlet ribbons, 
indeed, in a sho|)! The love of dress is getting 
quite a national sin, Gordon, quite!—don’t you 
think so ? Now then, what else ? Gloves, two 
shillings. Wliy, child, they were three nud 
threepence! Wimt have you been dreaming 
of? who gets gloves at fess than three and 
threepence now-a-days? Three and threepence 
—that is fourteen and threepence, isn’t it r” ; 

“No, no, mamma; they were uot indeed,” 1 
urged Laura. I 

“ Why, Laura, you would argue me out of 
my own existence, I do believe,” said Mrs. ' 
Broughton, laving down book and pencil and 
looking steadDy at her daughter. you !' 

think I don’t remember sudi tilings better than ! i 

ll 
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you P Fooxtcea aM t^re^xuice cvly to uiake 
up.” 

“ Fifteon i” <3oifdon, quickly. 

Site pdt'tiirt <%uies down oa a slip of paper 
and added up.' 

" Yija^ you arc right,” she then said: “bow 
pleaaaitt lo bare a clear>headed man at one’s 
elbow! Ah! my dear husband, her good papa, 
had such a head for figures! I learnt of Mm,” 
she said, and site squinted again. 

Bat four and ninepence is not a pound,” 
Gordon said, with a good-natured court-martial 
kind of air. “ Now, Laura, get on with the 
rest.” 

“ I have it all!” cried the mother, speaking 
very rapidW, and with the pleasantest manner 
of successful advocacy possible; “you gave a 
shilling to that poor woman with the baby, 
don’t you remember? and threepcndl to the 
crossing-sweeper, and Annie had two new 
brooms, and they were four shillings, and you 
have cheated out of ten shillings change, 

and I know now where it was, it was at the 
glove shop where you gave them a sovereign, 
and they didn’t give you back the half with the 
silver. I am almost sure it was there, thougli 
1 couldn’t swear it, but it must have been, for I 
have made up all the rest, aud that is just even 
money.” 

“ I know nothing about it,” cried Laura, and 
burst into tears. 

“ Goose !” said her mother, and slapped her 
hand as if in play, but taking care to slap it 
pretty hard when she was about it. 

Gordon looked at bis young wife with a long 
steady look. " Put the booKs away, Laura,” 
he then said, a little gloomily, and sighed, and 
sat all the evening after with his chin in Lis 
hand, looking into the fire and weaving unplea¬ 
sant iancies from the flames. 

“ Who M the fellow, and what the deuce docs 
he want?” asked Gordon, angrily. This was 
the next day, Sunday, when he” and Laura, 
accompanied as of course by tl)<#mother, were 
going to church; on the road whither he had 
been in a manner forced to take notice of a 
swarthy, shabby, ill-conditioned looking man, 
who had followed and crossed aud met and 
recrossed and followed them apin, till he 
seemed like a seedy manner oi will-o’-the- 
wsp, set out on the London pavement for a 
diversion of domicile, “ Who is tlic fellow, and 
what does be want ? He seemed to know you, 
Laura.” 

“That man we just met with the grecn-cut- 
away ?” asked Mrs. Brouriiton, quickly. “ Well, 
do you know I saw Mm follow us in a very odd 
manner, and wondered if ho knew you. Pei- 
haps he is one of your volunteer men, Gordon, 
for we don’t know him, Lanra and 1.” 

“ My voknteer men, indeed! Good Heavens, 
Mrs. Brougliton, are my men pickpockets P' 

“ But he looked at you, dear.” 

“ He looked at both of you hard enough, 
confound his impudence!” said Gordon, testily; 
and so went into the church, not in the fi|t6Bt 
mood for devout exercise. 

4 

A cloud liad come over Her husbaud 

oouMaot define either or its origin, 

he was only conscious of its existence. Instead 
of Being the loving, tondet* hearted creature of 
former days, shehkd become gloomy and almost 
morose, with a sullen manner, Half angry, half 
terrified, towards her mother, and a shnnking 
withdrawal from Mmself, inexpressibly painful 
to witness. She would rit for hours doing 
nothing; neither working nor reading; simply 
staring out of the window m a vague abstinction, 
or looking into the fire, with the tern dropping 
silently from her eyes. She only spoke when 
she was spoken to, and then she. started as if 
awakened out of a sleep, and as often qs not 
answered wide of the mark as if her wits vrere 
wool-gathering, as her mother said they were. 
She refused to keep house, too, any longer, 
alleging her inability to' make her accounts 
come right, and refusing Gordon’s offers to 
help her through; and as her moUier was al¬ 
ways at hand, and was a first-rate manager, 
Gordon'turned over tlie military chest and the 
commissariat to her, until such time as Laura 
should return to her right mind, which he firmly 
believed she had lost. He did not gain niuen 
by the change. For he found that Mrs. 
Broughton’s clearly kept and cleanly written 
columns always added up to rather more than 
Laura’s girlish sprawls aud blotches had done; 
and that the housekeeping had risen with a 
bound, on an average two pounds a week. And * 
yet with no better or richer mode of living as 
the visible cause. But what could be done ? 
How was be to know that salmon was only 
cightecnpence the pound when it was marked 
in the book as three shillings P “ Pish varies 
from day to day, aud it was very unfortunate 
indeed that we, Laura and I, chose the dear 
day when you say it was so cheap down in. . 
Parliament-street the day before, or after, I 
forget which now. And as for brooms and 
brushes, no, deal- boy, they don’t burn thenf for 
firewood—you arc so funny, Gordon 1—or boU 
the bristles into soim; they arc a little extra¬ 
vagant in them, I confess, but then, you see, what 
a beautiful house you have in consequence, 
and how delightfully clean! However, there 
are the items set down correctly, one by one, 
and if you can point out to me where we can 
save, 1 am sure we will; won’t we, Laura 
love ?” 

But Gordon couldn’t point out the specially 
offeuding items; and if he did, those were the 
vciy things, you dear stupid old thing, that 
were absolutely indispensable—might as well 
do without bread or boots! or that were sin¬ 
gularly cheap, or singularly small in quantity— 
just the very thing of all not to be interfered 
with, and that couldn’t be cut down, or lessened, 
or altered in any way. So Goraon gave up 
contesting tiie point; and not being suspicious, 
however rigid, accepted the rise in bis house¬ 
hold expenses as righteous and inevitable, how¬ 
ever roysterions. 

He cared morh about Laura’s strange state 
of mind and uncomfortable behaviour; but here, 

—--- - 
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too, li£ra. Broogbton came to hu aid as his 
better angel, and smiled, meapii^ly, and danced 
her carls, and t^mnkled he|: jbwo turquoise beads, 
and said; Don’t notice her, mj dear boy, sho’ll 
be better presently; and worse, poor little soul!” 
which made Gordon so grarely tender to her for 
days idler, so ecmsiderate cmd gentle, that Laura’s 
heart nearly broke; thougii her manner was 
colder and more constrained tlian ever, and her 
shriuking from him more apparent. “When 
will all tuts end ?” site cried, half alond, as she 
flung herself on her knees by her bedside, , in a 
passion of despair and onavdling remorse, 
“ When shall 1 escape from tliis, and be no 
longer a thief in my husband’s house—no longer 
living a life of robbery and deception ? Oh, if I 
(mala only die!—^if God would only let me die!’’ 
Bat young things live long, and Laura’s initia¬ 
tion into the solemn terror of sin, however 
much it agonised her, blanched no shining 
hair and tipped no lines upon her smooth ricli 
&ce. It s^dened her soul but did no‘t corrode 
her body; and well for her, though she in her 
mrlish impatience thouglit it ill, that she had time 
left her, and grace and opportunity for repara¬ 
tion. 

It was a terrible night—one of the most ter¬ 
rible of its kind—with almost a human passion in 
its fury, and more than human despair. The 
wind raved and howled through the streets, and 
through the houses too, where no amount of 
drapery could keep it from stealing iuto the 
room like the ghostly wolf brokeulo^se from the 
northern hell; the rain bent against the window- 
panes, and tore down on the pavement which 
it lashed and spurned like a liquid whip, making 
the gaslight reflexions all daucc and quiver ancl 
spout up in jets of light, as it ploughed the 
wet already lying; and, mingled with tlie rain, 
was a cold and ghastly sleet and the stinging 
blows of hail, all knotted and twined together 
in a triple cord of winter wrath, 

" What anight, for Gordon!’’ said the mother, 

r cing at her daughter out of the corners of 
eyes. Laura shivered for sympathy, but 
did not answer. “And what a night for all 
those poor houseless wretches that live in the 
baskets and dry arches,” continued Mrs. Brough¬ 
ton, a little confusedly as to her tabulation. 
“What a night, indccci! not fit to turn a dug 
intol” 

“No,” said Laura, by way of saying some¬ 
thing. And then there was silence again, as 
iliere always was now between the mother and 
daughter- And the wind howled more fiercely 
than before, and the rain beat more heavily 
against the windows, and the cruel bitter¬ 
ness of the evening deepened, till it seemed 
almost like the face of Goa withdrawn from the 
world. 

A knocik came to the door. It was not 
Gordon’s knock,, but a louder and clumsier 
knock, quite as imperative but not so refined; 
for even door-knockers can be made expressive 
of elates, and give utterance to insolence, or 
anger, or ^erness, or timidity, as eloquently 
as words. Laura and her mother both knew too; 


well whose knock it was: the one tamed imariet 
and trembled, the other a light shade ^ green 
and frowned, bat there was no sign ; of a 
coming contest in either; only of fear and 
anger m the one, and of craft and anger in the 
other, , 

“Mr. Boderiek,” said Annie, opening the 
door sullenly. “.Roderici, indeed!” she re¬ 
peated, when she went down stairs to cook; 
“ and I wonder who’s ‘ Roderick,’ and as like to 
our young missis as pork’s like to pig. I have 
eyes, I liave!” which, indeed. Miss Annie, every 
one has not. 

It was a strange contrast to that luxuriously 
furnished room, witli its two brightly-dressed, 
elegantly-appointed ladies, such a visitor as now 
stood in the blaze of the fire and under the 
shine of the gas. Haggard, dirty, wet to the 
skin, insolent with the insolence of a social and 
moral ruin that can never be built up again, the* 
hunted look of a wild animal in his bloodshot 
eyes, and the desperation of a criminal prepared 
for the worst, yet prepared also to fight to the 
last, in his close-pressed mouth—he looked what 
he was, emphatically a dangerous man throwing 
for bis last stake. 

“ I have come here again, Louisa, you see,” 
he said, abruptly, “ in spite of your warning.” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Mrs. Broughton, 
quietly; “ and a pretty pleasant night you have 
cJioseu.” 

“ It suits me,”, he said, with a little laugh. 

“Docs it? I cau imagine it,” said^Mrs. 
Broughton, in the same qqjvt, well-behaved 
way. 

“Have you nothing to say to your nude, 
Laura ?” then said the maji, speaking harshly, 
and scowling at Laura. 

“ Nothing in the uray of welcome,” burst out 
Laura, not in her usual manner of shy timidity, 
but with a passion—a breaking down of accus¬ 
tomed restraint—that showed more than any¬ 
thing else could have done, what a terrible effect 
her late experience was working in her. 

Her mother touched her foot. “Oiir dear 
pet is not quite well to-night,” she said, in a 
voice that was meant to be warning. “Yon 
must not 1)6 angry with her, Sam.” 

“I have rather too much to think of, just at 
present, to care mnch for a little girlish imperti¬ 
nence,” said Sam. But his dark and angry look 
did not quite suit the scornful carelessness of 
hi.s words, “ It is only one dig the more!” he 
added. 

' "You have no business here at all,” Laura 
went on to say, excitedly. “ It is not our house, 
but Gordon’s; not our money, but his. You 
have no, right to come about us as you do, follow¬ 
ing us in the streets, and making mamma give 
you money every week, which then she has to 
tell stories about, and pretend site has spent in 
the house. If it were not f<» her sake I would 
tell my husband everything at once, and let him 
know the whole truth.” ; 

“ I advise you not,” said Satu, speaking very 
slowly and (deliberately; “unless you are tired 
of binJ, or unless he is weary of his own life; 
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for I swpBit to yoa lias, a» itnie sa there’s « God 
in heaven, 1 vvotdd eat his throat if he d«red to 
lav a finger Ott me.” ,. , 

“And so, he irottld,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

"/knoaf-ihutt” 

“My husband could defend liimself,” cried 
Laar% scornfully; but she turned very pale as 
she spoke, and it was evident that her own 
thoi^nts frightened her, however brave ber 
words. 

- “ Could he!’’ sneered Sam. “ I am glad you 
think 80 ; but I advise you not to try it on. 1 
can be good natured, you see, sometimes, and 1 
advise you*not; just for vour own sake, you 
know." 

“And are we never to get rid of this horrible 
life!’’ exclaimed Laura, clasping her hands be- 
j fore her eyes. 

I “ All in good tinae, my dear,” said's^tbe man, 

! 4)rutally. “Perhaps sooner than you expect," 
And he looked at Mrs. Broughton, w'alching 
j him out of the badly-cut coimers, with eyes that 
were more snake-lilie than human. “At all 
j events; you are not going to get rid of me just 
I yet. Give roc somethbg to eat.” 

“ Mamma!” appealed Laura, 

I She sighed, and shrugged her shoulders, 
j “What can I say, my dear? He is hungry,” 

I she said. “Perimps," she then whispered, 
j “ if you treat him kindly, and give him what 
! he wants, he will go before your husband 
I conies back, else 1 wotild. not answer for 
! the consequences if they meet. 1 do not 
! ^ command, you know, my dear, I only advise. 
1 He is very wet and hungry and chilled and 

I wretched, poor fellow, and I cannot help 

I pitying him. Suppose you tell Annie to bring 

I up the trav, and then we will try to get rid of 

j him quietly.” 

Ij “I will have nothing to do with it at all,” 
j j said Laura. “ I cannot bear the whole thing 
, I {fey longer, and I will not help in it one way or 
I another.” And she got np from her chair to 
j leave Ihc room. Ilur mother would have pre¬ 
vented her. 

I “ Ijet ber he,” said tlie man. “ Let her go; 
it is best as it is. Poor little wench,” he said, 
in almost a softened voice, when she had flung 
■ herself out of the room, “it is hard lines for 
her, say what you like! Now then, Jjouisa, I 
want you; but first of all give me something 
to eat—-and drinL” 

“They’re a-feeding of him now, down in the 
dining-room !” cried Annie, when she came down 
il with the order for the supper-trav, tumblers, 

; and hot water, “ My! when master comes to 
I know!” 

j “Missis ’ll ketch it,” said the cook, philo- 
! sophically. The cook had a husband of her own, 
i and knew what it was for a wife to catch it 
j| pretty liberally. 

j B arrath and food and brandy, while they 

I meudud Sara’s dilapidated body, seemed not to 
j j do much good to his soul. As*he drank deepmr, 

I I and the sense of physical well-being grew 
jr stronger, he. beeame more stolid and uo- 
, I manageable, unassailable by all Mrs. l^agb- 

__ 


ion’s arguments, or Mssoninp; or caresses, and I 
suUeuly det^mjngd to stay there, where he was, j 
let what would be tim ecmsequeuce. Lying | 
back in one of the Oasy-chairi, which his soiled j 
and dripping elikhes had soaked and failed 
fror ever, Ms bare feet (he had no stockuigs) 
stiutdted out cm the rug, while his muddy boots 
were drying, soles uppermost, inside the bright 
steel fender> his third tumbler of smoking grog 
in his faanu—the third and the sliffest ot all 
the stiff three—the enjoyments to bo had from 
money swallowed up everything else, even i 
caution whieh he so much needed, and ultimate j 
self-preservation. A kind of deadened stupidity ! 
came over him, a sleep of the intelli^noe, 
which made him foiget everything but the mere 
sensual pleasure of the moment. Mrs. Brough¬ 
ton was in despair. Slie could manage any 
situation requiring tact, and facile lying, ana 
crafty generalship, and quick-fingcred moral 
scavengership; but between a half-]|nmkeu ani¬ 
mal ana a high-tempered haughty gentleman 
she put her hands up to her head, with the 
feeling that it would be crushed in the collision. 

At last Sam went to sleep, and snorOd heavily. 
Then the little woman busied herself. She put 
away the remains of the supper, and locked up 
the brandy-bottle; indifferent to the surly kicks 
and oaths accompanying, she forced tlie steam¬ 
ing boots on to the unwashed, naked feet, and 
with her own fair sinewy hands laced the 
muddy strings and fastened them; she took up 
the shabby old dripping cloth cap from the 
table, and skilfully covered over the mark it had 
made on the cover; and when she had thus, as j 
far as she could, cleared off the evidences of the 

f iast and prepared for the exigencies of the j 
uture, she sat down by the sleeping man and ; 
w'atched him—the yellow firelight dancing in 
her light blue eyes and dyeing them a sickly , 
green. ! 

"To think that I once loved that devil!” 
she thought; and her forehead grew flat, and her 
eyes contracted, and she looked like a sn{dce 
coiled for a spring; "to think that I ruidid 
my life for Jiim, and that he has the right to 
claim me before all the world as his wife ! 01», 
that I could strangle him! that I could murder j 
him now, and never see his loathed face again!” I 
Instinctively she clutched lus throat, but the 
man gave a heavy plunge forwai-d and struck 
her face. He was still asleep though, and did 
not open his eyes. 

“ No, that won’t do,” she then said to heraclf; 
and sat still listening to the fierce ni^it, and 
wishing that he might go out into it soon, and 
drop down dead in the next street. 

After a long pause she suddenly started np. 
The clock chimed the quarter—^it was past 
eleven, and Gordon raigtit be expected home at 
any moment. She turned off the gas and raked 
out the fire, pouring water on the hist embers 
which would still bum and glow; she. heaped 
the chairs about the table, and pushed the casy- 
chair, where the man was sleeping, quite into 
the shadow of' the curtain; half covering it 
indeed by the curtain. "1 know him,” she 
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said; “he '^rill not stir im ineh nowi 1 mast 
come down and let him out At'niffht/', 

tet she beat him, and palled him, and oalled: 
him all manner of had names, in the last hope 
to waken him up to reason and retreat. But 
Sara snored on, ard onljr swore or struck opt 
or growled tmiatelUgibly; so she was forced to 
leave him as he was. Then she walked across 
the room with the heaviest step she could com¬ 
mand, knocking the chairs as she passed, and 
clattering the nre-irons; and when she got to 
the door, she opened it noisily and shut it again 
with a k>ud slam, walking over the hall in the 
same way, and wishing “Good-night” at the 
door, which she shut 2so' with a fierce bmig, 
coming back in her usual light tripping step. 
Then she locked the dining-room door—she 
doublfi-locked it—and dropped the key on the 
mat; and then she oalled down the kitchen 
stairs; “I have locked up the dining-room, 
Annio, and jput out the fire and gas; the gentle¬ 
man’s gone, and there’s nothing to do.” 

"riT just look at that brandy-bottle to¬ 
morrow,*’ said Annie, “ aud see why she let him 
out in such a nasty mean way. lie warn’t too 
sober. I’ll be bound.” 

“ It ain’t your busmess, Annie,” said the cook, 
" and it’s my advice to you to keep out of hot 
water wlten'you. can, for it ain’t pleasant to be 
scalded.” 

“ He’s gone, Laura dear!” said Mrs. Brough¬ 
ton airdy, tripping into the drawing-room, 
where Laura, in expectation <jf h<'r liusbaud’s 
return, bad come back; “ so now you need not be 
afraid any longer.” 

“ It is the last day I mean to be afraid,” said 
Laura, a little snllouly. 

Her mother looked at her keenly. “ Very 
well,” she said; “take your own course, my dear, 
aud when you have taken it, tliink of me and my 
words.” 

And then there was silence agam—and only 
the pitiless wind and rain howled and tore 
through the streets, 

0 “ Gordon!” cried Laura, v/hen’a knock carac 
to the door; and ran out into the hall to meet 
him. 

“ Wet through, and as hungry as a hunter,” 
said Gordon, snaking himself. “ Ucro, Annie, 
take my things, and get me somclhiug to cat at 
once. We have been in this pcltiug rain ever 
since six o’clock, and I liavc not had even a 
glass of beer.” (Ho had been out with his men, 
down to Wimbledon, for practice.) ‘ 

“Come into the drawing-room, you poor 
drowned rat,” cried Mrs. Broughton. “See 
what a beautiful fire we have, and how bright it 
all looks,” opemtm the door, and letting out the 
light and wtwmto like a flood. “ Come aud have 
yonr supper in here for once.” 

_ “ Against the rules'!” said Gordon, shaking 
his head good naturedly—his hand on the dining¬ 
room door. 

“ Oh, but you cannot go in there, indeed,” 
said Mrs. Broughton, quite warmly^ she was so 
anxious, you see, for liis comfort. “ I turned 
off the gas, and put out the fire myself, and you 


cannot positively have sapper there | Come 
into the dS-awing-room. Uke a ratioiial being, and 
don’t be stupid. Amiic!” And she feng her 
hmad up as a siguaL 

“ Wnat does the wife say ?” said Gordon,, for 
Laura’s sudden bounding to Mm, so unlike what 
had been of late, had delighted him into a play¬ 
fulness unusual to Mm. 

"I think you Imd, better come into the 
drawing-room,” she answered, cold again in a 
moment. “Mamma has not put the things 
away,” she thought, “ and there will only be 
more falsehoods,” 

So he went into the drawing-room with¬ 
out farther ado, but with the edge of Ms joy 
blunted; and Annie brought him the cold 
beef, which had so strong^ diminished that 
even he noticed it; in silence. He asked for 
the brandy. 

“1 will go for it, Laura love; don’t you 
trouble,” said Mrs. Broughton, cheerily. 

“ What a sJiaine! Let mo go,” said Gordon, 
making a feint to rise. 

“ I dare say, you poor tired thing!” the little 
woman cried, bustling out of the room, laugh¬ 
ing and dancing her flaxen ringlets uierrily, 
“You villain! it you are not quiet, I will give 
you up to the police,” she said m a low whisper 
to Sara; wide awake now. 

“All right, mother,” w.is that gentleman’s 
rejoinder. He had no intention of being any¬ 
thing but quiet; .and to better ensure that, and 
escape detection, he slunk behind the curtain 
aud covered himself up in it—fingering some- * 
thing in Ins pocket meanwhile. 

Mrs. Broughton filled up the vacuum in the 
decanter as well as she could with a remnant 
left in the bottle, and a dash of cold water as a 
make-weight; aud when she went back to her 
sou, she took care to mix the grog herself; and 
so this too passed of, and Goraon made no 
remark. 

Still the same howling wind, and the pitiless 
rain; still the same wild sobs and moans in the 
air, like the souls of the lost come back to tiie 
scene of tlieir sins aud their sorrows; still the 
same sense of danger hanging round the night, 
aud of evil threatening the future. Laura could 
not sleep for those ghastly noises; aud even 
Gordon, tired he was, was feverish and dis¬ 
turbed, and restless Uke herself. 

“What is that!” he cried suddenly, starling 
up and listening. Laura stated up aud listened 
too. It was a small gratuig noise, such as 
might be made by a file, and sounded like the 
filing of a bolt. It sounded like the filing of 
the oolt in the dining-room, as well as they 
could judge. PreseutTy it ceased, and then tliey 
both distinctly heard a door open, pd a soft 
and stealthy foot creeping up the stairs. ^ , 

“ Some one is in the house 1” cried Gordon, 
dashing on his dollies, aud flung open tlie bed¬ 
room door:—flung it open face to face with a 
swarthy, shabby, Ul-oondtioned man, stealing 
across the passage with bare feet, and holding a 
dark lantern in his hand. 

A'inuttered oath on the one side, but nothing 
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sare the breath dmwabardon the other, and then 
the two men spnkg together in a, grapple that 
seemed for .liEe |fr oealh. 4 lo^ and silent and 
deadly iiaoxa’ii oilte wild shriek before 

she laim^ i^hst in the wilder noises of the 
night: a straggle that meant more than the 
mere physic^ mastery of the moraeht, that was 
the nntf^onism of spirits and the fight of fate 
with wUl; a struggle that,might leave the bad 
triumphant over good, and destroy the very life 
of the honsehold for ever. Th^ long, fierce, 
silent struggle I—only the sound of the men’s 
breaths drawn hard and fast, and tlie slipping of 
their feet on the floor, and the heavy bruising of 
the flesh as blows were struck^ and met by 
blows again; only the sound of a deadly strife 
breaking the terrible angnish of the night. But 
for once fortune went oyer to the other side; 
and after a long and heavy contest, Gordon had 
the man down on the ground and was kneeling 
over him, with his hand on bis throat. 

Then came two quick and lightly-stepping feet, 
and Mrs. Broughton, fully dressed, slid round to 
Gordon’s side, and whispered something in his 
ear. Laura never knew the word then whispered 
—never, to the last day of her life. That was a 
secret which her husband bore about with him 
always, unknown and unshared; the splash of 
mud which he kept covered up for ever from both 
wife and children. Whatever it was, it made 
him stagger back as with a sudden faintness— 
his grasp on the man’s throat relaxing, and 
his pressure loosening. Taking advantage of 
which momentary wetness, Sam slipped away 
from under him, and, rushing down the stairs, 
went out, a detected criminal, bare-headed, 
bleeding, and bare-footed, into the cruel fury of 
the night. 

Two years after, there died in Millbank a pri¬ 
soner convicted for a burglary in the country, 
under the name of Boderick, but known as No. 
710, who used to talk mysteriously at times, 
when his brain tpas a little affected, of his 
grand connexions, and especially of his daughter, 
" one of the finest young women in the country, 
and married to a real Highland chieftain;” 
though nobody gave much heed to liis boastings, 
or, indeed, for the matter of that, believed in 
them. But when news of his death—sent by 
a nameless outsider who had facilities—came 
to a certain Mrs. Lasoelles, then acting as lady 
housekeeper to a widower of independent means 
in the country, that lady slied tears of joy; 
dmost the only tears she had ever been known 
to sbed; and ever after might have been ob¬ 
served-had anyone known of the circumstance 
and cared to connect events together—to dress 
with even more than her ordinary care and taste; 
and to he Jaovet than ever sweet and gracious to 
lier patron, who, indeed, was minded to like her 


well enough, and might have liked her better, 
even to hrevodability, but for the interposition, 
onedaj, of a fiiei^ of Ids, a Miss Maty Johnstone, 
who happened to wlland see Mrs. ’ LaBcelles. 
And after this visit the poor lady’s fiaxeu ring¬ 
lets and bright-oolonrcd ribbons, her light-blue 
eyes with the badly-cut corners and the occa¬ 
sional squint, her trim figure and her marvellous 
{reservation of youth and freshness, failed in 
their effect. She was never more tlum Mrs. 
Lascclles f o Colonel Garth, her master; never 
nearer than " My housekeeper, who answers my 
purpose very well, but who is, I must say it, 
deuced expensive, somehow, though I cannot 
exactly call her extrav^ant.” 

“You are not afrata of me now, Laura?’* 
Gordon said this two years after that me¬ 
morable winter’s night; indeed, it was just the 
two years; when th<y were both sitting by a 
gracious IjUlc bed done up as a nautilus-shell, 
lu the depths of which a tiny face, flushed with 
warmth and sleep, lay like a rosebud among 
the lace and down. 

“No,” said Laura, and hid her face in his 
qrm; but she lifted it up directly after, and 
looked at him tenderly, if bashfully, in tiie eyes. 
“ Never again, Gordon!—nev'er again consent¬ 
ing to the smallest act of deception towards 
you !—never again more afraid of truth than 
of sin!” ■ 

“ No, not if you love me as I love you, my 
wife! Where love is real there must of ne¬ 
cessity be trust. What is that word—one of 
tl’.e truest of all the true words written there, 
Perfect love casteth out fear’ ? And our 
love, now made perfect,” and he looked at the 
tiny face in the nautilus-shell, “has cast out 
fear and distrust for ever.” 

“ For ever I dearest Gordon,” said Laura, and 
put her arms round him, and clung to his breast. 
And an Angel of God wandering through the 
homes of men to bless the loving, blessed them 
both that night with a blessing that never de¬ 
parted or faded away. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

Part tub Sbcond. 

CHArrERXxxn. fermor’s next move. 

Two approaching events were )iow mildly 
agitating the society of which Major Carter and 
Ijady Laura Fermbr were members. One was 
ihe mairiagc of the major with Mrs. Wrigley, 
the other, tlic festival Lady Laura was about to 
give. In conversation, the firet was despatched 
with many sneers. Eyebrows were elevated 
together, with the accuracy of drill, as the sub¬ 
ject w'as introduced. Webster, with iiis face to 
his pl.Uc and never sacrificing a mouthful to his 
joke, snapped (jff his sharp petards, and said lie 
wa.s glad of it, because now their umted weight 
would break down the old chariot. Another 
time lie said suddenly, when he ^vaa helping 
himself to tniflles : “ Carter and Mrs. Wrigley 
to be married! Marry a Mogul plum to a stick 
of cinnamon!” SiilJ there were not a few who 
growled, and wlio said “that Carter” was a 
something lucky fellow, that he had fallen on his 
legs, tliat he knew (satauically) well' where a 
good thing was to be got, and how to get it, with 
move in the same key of approbation. 

No wonder the latter was a little elated, the 
world was “ going so pjeasautjy” with him. lie 
was clcajicr and crisper and brighter than before. 
The moment of his happiness was not ten daj’s 
off. Lady Laura’s festival was a day or two 
later, which he lamented much. “ We shall be 
miles away,” he said, half sadly, “ by that time. 
We shall be at Dover, or perhaps at Calais. 
I am sorry to miss it; indeed I am.” This he 
said to Termor, whom he met in Pall-Mall. 
“The world,” he went on, “has been going very 
well with me; better, indeed, tlian such an old 
sinner as I deserve. But the world is au old 
sinner too, my dear Fermor, and I suppose has 
some reason.” 

Fermor was in one of his fits of imtation. 
During these latter days ho w'as in a strange ex¬ 
citement. He had just come from Miss Manuel’s, 
where he had not been admitted. “Going 
pleasantly with you?” he said; “it is more than 
1 can say. I am, crossed and worried at evci'y 
turn. Not but that, if I chose, I’could be inde¬ 
pendent of it, apd right myself.” 


The major laughed good humourcdly. “ We 
poor genteel paupers must take what comes in 
our way, and be glad. But, my dear boy, to 
hear pou railing at the world, with a goose full of 
golden eggs at hoaie—ha! ha!—and yourself in 
the best society; and that charming piquant 
Mrs. Fermor (I am an old fellow, you know, 
and may speak), why really-” 

Fennor bit his lips several times before he 
could speak. “Charming and piquant!” he 
said, scornfully. “ O, of course.” 

“I declare I am so grieved,” went on the 
major, “ at having to go, and at not being able 
to see her. She will make a genuine sensation. 
Mark, I say so—a succes eclatantc.” 

“Sensation! wiiere?” said Fermor, absently. 

“In the tableaux at Lady Laura’s. That 
rough fedlow, llomaiuc, is at work night and 
day organising it.” 

Fermor stopped short in the street and looked 
at the other. “ AVlio told you this ?” he said. 

“Tic world,” said the major. “The town. 
Ah! my dear friend, 1 see! A little secret from 
the husband. A surprise on the night itself.” 

“ This is monstrous! this is outrageous,” he 
muttered. 

The major’s face suddenly altered. “Forgive 
me,” he said; “I speak of these thuigs too 
lightly. 1 (lid not mean it. Scrioualy, I am 
sorry about ir. We are old friends, and I am 
au ‘old boy,’ as they call me, so you won’t 
mind me. But you know these young creatures 
are always a little giddy, until they settle down.” 

“ What am 1 to do?” asked Fermor, walking 
on, “ I think I shall go straight to that ruffian’s 
house, and strike him actoss the face. 1 should 
like to mark him. His insolence is unendur¬ 
able.” 

“ He it overbearing,” said the major, warmly, 
“and a low fellow. But, my dear Fermor, you 
must not do anytiung extravagant. There is 
really no harm in the business.” 

“No harm,” said Fermor, fiercely, “in being 
talked of by the low gossips of the town, and 
being pointed at, and shrugged at? I won’t 
stand it. 1 am putting up with too much. Every- 
liody thinks they can treat me as they please. 1 
tell you, since this marriage of mine, I have never 
had a day’s comfort, and 1 believe I have to thank 
you and other gooil friends for it.” * 

“Don’t say that,” said the major, calmly. “I 
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think you do me injustice. A litllcr reflection 
will show that you do. I put myself a good 
deal out of my way to hejp ia that bnsiness; 
j and, do yon. know, 1 trace a cdironic rheumatism 
i I have in this left arm to that cold night’s journey 
up to London !’* 

Fermorwas a little ashamed. “I know,” he 

said, " and of course I did not mean-^But it 

would have been better, after all, to have kept to 
that poor girl. She would have adored me, I be¬ 
lieve, and would have made me very happy.” 

The major shook his head. 

”Neverwoxild have done,” he said. “That 
you know yburself. All very well for the ro¬ 
mantic part; but otherwise—” 

“ Well, otherwise,” said Termor, impatiently. 
‘Why not?” 

“ Society, I mean,” said the major. “ There’s 
the droll thing of Miss Manuel, with her parties 
and her followers, and all the world—that is, a 
certain set of the world—struggling to get 
i to them. But have you ever remarked, no 
S ladies, eh?” 

I " \'cs,” said Permor, “ I have. But why not ? 
I She does not care for ladies.” 
j “ikh! all very well,” said the major, whose 
jl face was gradually contracting, and assuming a 
shar]) and malicious expression. “ That does to 
j give out, you know. People And these Ihir^gs. 

I She has taken some dislike to me, mainly, I 
■ believe, because I did conceive it to be; a duty, 
! iu that affair of her sister’s; and I cannot dc- 

I j scribe to you the unchristian attempts she has 
ij made to injure me. Thanks to Providence, 1 

I I have been enabled to defeat them without much 
exertion. But of course I am under no obliga¬ 
tion to cushion the thing, and when asked, there¬ 
fore, I always tell the thing openly.” 

“ But what Ihuig ?” smd Permor. “ What do 
; you mean?” 

j “ Did I never tell you ?” said the major. “ No, 
1 believe not. You never heard such a story, 
such a business altogether. You know I make 
no profession of being a friend of the Manuels. 
' I always had the one opinion. I am, therefore, 
under no restraint. Such a disgraceful affair— 
very bad indeed! Let me see. The old colonel 
is iu town now. We arc sure to find him, foi he 
lives all day, and nearly all nigiit, at his club. 
He would tell you the whole story in half an 
hour, and would like to tell it.” 

“And I should like to hear it,” said Permor, 
bitterly. “The Manuels give themselves great 
airs, and Miss Manuel, latterly, if she had been a 
I princess, eould not behave more haughtily.” 


Major Carter, in a day or two, brought Permor 
and Colonel Foley together, the latter of whom 
had his sherry over again, and his abuse of tlic 
sen^ts over again, and his “dammjs” over 
again, and his stories over ag.ain. 

“Would you believe,” said Colonel Polcy,wind- 
ingup his narrative, “not two months ago 1 was 
going down a street, and who do you suppose t 
came full on, going up the steps of a house, but 
my Scotch doctor—a very old Scotch doctor now, 
but stiff as ever. I never forget a figure, I cau tell 
you. I picked out a fellow of ours in Liverpool 
one day, ten years, sir, after he had left ns. 1 
did, upon iny soul! It’s all eye—every bit of it 
eye. And, sir, I went up straight to my Scotcli 
doctor, and dammy if he didn’t pretend not to 
know me!” 

“ Ha! very good,” said the major, “ very good 
indeed! Of course, naturally.” 

“ Of course, naturally!” said the colonel, sud¬ 
denly illuminating his Bologna checks with 
interior rage. “And wasn’t it good of me to 
notice such a disreputable old brokcu-Jomi 
scamp as that ? lie had his key iu the latcii, anti 
he looked round at me with the most natural air 
in the world, and said something about ‘ having 
the advantage of him.’ ‘ Advantage !’ I said to 
him, ‘By Jove, yes! and so had Manuel—a 
pretty good deal, I should .say. You rrcolicct 
those times, doctor ?’ A good hit, 1 say, but be 
brought it on himself—dammy!” This strength¬ 
ening tonic for the sentence he added after a 
shoi't pause, as if he was a little doubtful about 
the propriety of his conduct; but it quite reas¬ 
sured him. “ About more sheiTy—I don't know 
—what d’ye say?” This lie addressed, as it 
wore, with the pressure of hospitality, as though 
he had been treating liandsomcly all round, and 
all the time. 

W'licn they were in the street the major found 
that he had forgotten one of his gloves iu his 
“ old stupid way.” “ Just like me,” he said, am! 
went back, hastily. He had Irfl his glove, but 
as he took it, he said to the colonel carelessly, 
“ Where was it that you mol that doctor ?” 

The other told him. “ Clargcs-strcct—didn’t 1 
say so ?” 

“ Ah, }’cs, to be sure. And on the right hand 
side, you said, too.” 

“Yes,” said the colonel, grufily. 

The major joined his friend, and put his arm 
in his. “ A most curious bit of historj',” he said ; 
“ just like a romance. But you see it bears out 
a little what I said.” 

Permor’s mind was on another view of the 


! “ Exactly,” said Major Carter, vindictively, case. “ So she dares to treat me iu this lofty 

“ I don't dislike her, though she h#s injured me; way. I can bring her to her senses now'. Tliis 
but then I am under no obligation to go out of will level her a little.” 
my way to bolster up her family affairsand the “ And tliat doctor, that stiff, grim, iron-looking 

miyoratthatmomcnt, thinking of Miss Manuel’s doctor,” said the major, in a mminatiug way, 
i persecution of himself, and of his own trouble to “ with the daughter, now of course grown np, 
j defeat it, was actually colouring, and contorted whom the colonel met in Clarges-strect.” 

in his face. “ I will introduce you to Foley—you “ Clarges-stvecl,” said Permor, starting. “ I 
I would like to know Foley-and he has hbard of wonder! Good gracious! such an idea occurs to 
j . you.” me! Why, it the same.t’ 
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“The same!” said the major, in astonishment. 

“Yes, of course,” said Femor; "it quite 
tallies. The desoriptioB—everything.’* 

“ I doaH follow,” said the major, hopelessly. 

“Don’t you see,” sud Fermor, impatiently, 
“it is he—that Woodward is Carlay. Every¬ 
thing corresponds; I see it all. ^t I am 
not sorry. 1 am ao# indeed. We must make 
more of this,” he added, excitedly, “ and find 
more out.” 

“ Good gracious!” said the major, in unfeigned 
astonishment, "howyou put twoaudtwotogethcr. 
Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

“I can see my way,” said the other, with the 
old air of superiority. “But I am glad of it, very 
glad of it. They fancy they have me in their 
power. But I have //im.” 


ClIAPtJPB XXXItr. A WAUNINO OJ* A DOOE-STEV. 

Dcuikg these days Miss Matiuel, in a strange 
state of mind, felt herself drawn in the smooth 
current on to the mpids. Slie seemed to be 
catching at the branches and stones as they 
passed her. It was of no avail. Siie went abroad 
to the shows and amusements, not from any lo'X 
of such attractions, but because they might offer 
opport anitics of undoing her fatal work. But if 
was going ou too surely autl rapidly. Ouce 
during ihc.se d.aj-s she met Mrs. Fermor, and, 
with a wistful and imploring look, ran to her. 
But, trembling and flushed, the other tamed from 
her. Much ofteuer she met her with Mr. 
Ilomiiiuc—Iloraaiiic the Tictorious. Him, ai 
some liall or theatre one itight, she caught hold 
of and talked to Lunicdly. 

“ What do you mean to do ?” said she. “ How 
is this to end?” 

“How cun I tell:” he said, c.almly. “You 
know me sufficiently by this time to guess tlial 
wliut 1 mean to-day may not be what 1 mean to¬ 
morrow. But this 1 am ceriaiu of: what I feel 
at thi.s moment to that young girl.” 

“But you haveconscieuea;—you have honour,” 
said she, almost frantically. “ I cannot believe 
that you would go so far-” 

“iih, yes!” lie said. “ That is not tlie difficulty. 
I don’t care to boast, but I have lived stormily—! 
.according to the odd Frcncli expressidn, have 
bad a jeuncssc orageuse. 1 could coiuit on my 
fingers certainly tlircc or foiu instances nearly 
the same, and 1 knew what I meant then, and how 
far I intended to go. Apply that to the present 
instance. 1 am aliard, cold, selfish being, I confess 
it. For years I have not known what it is to live 
or love. Now, when I feel liic rays of the sun 
upon me, you would push me into shade. Non¬ 
sense. My dear Miss Manuel, you arc laugh¬ 
ing at_ me—behind your cards—bchuul your 
fail. You threw down a clever challcugc; you 
are beaten, and now you want to try another 
system. It will not do. I have but one thing 
iu my head now, and I shall follow it out to 
the last, as 1 Imvc done everything else in mv 
life.” 


She almost groaned. “O, Heaven help mp. 
aud forgive me! Heaven help Aer, as indeed ifc 
will!" But her rash purpose was being worked 
oat without her, and in spite of her -, the old 
wrong would find a punishment for itself, and 
would be, indeed. Never Forgotten, 

These were weary miserable days. She lay 
under a load of remorse. All the time her 
strange brother kept her pndcr his rye sus¬ 
piciously. “"VYhat is this change?” he said. 
“You do not see people. Why do 3 ’ou not 
let them come ? Wliy do j'ou not see him as 
you used to do? Take care, Pauline; I am 
getting tired. - I don’t follow these fine schemes 
of yours.” She felt that she dare not tell him 
what she knew, or dream even of dianging Ids 
purpose; so she could only plead for delay, for a 
little longer time. “A week or two more,” she 
said, “and you shall sec. 1 conjure you do 
nothing of yourself. You promised, you know, 
to leave all to me.” 

“Ah, Romainc,” said he, with some satisfac¬ 
tion, “Ae is domg his work. You have ma¬ 
naged that well. 1 must give j'Ou so much 
credit. But Fermor, the guilty miserable crea¬ 
ture, we aie far too slow with him. 1 cannot 
bring my eyes to look at him when wc meet. I 
find this growing on me every day. He is a 
standing reproach to me. You remember what 
you called him that night, when .liif was still in 
the house —a murderer. It was the exact de¬ 
scription, aud now, go wdiero 1 will, by night or 
by day, 1 always have him present to me as a 
murderer.” 

Mis‘- Manuel groaned to herself, and covered 
up her face. She was tliinking how every step 
had plunged her deeper; every move, had been 
but too fatally calculated to prevent her going 
back. The only course now was to prevent this 
wild excitable brother from taking things into 
his own hands; and she therefore, with a despe¬ 
rate hjiiocrisy, eonjui-ed, implored him to leave 
all to her. 

But all this time there was a gregt manly heart 
bound,up in the Manuel family by all the ties of 
strong grief, and lender regrets, and softest 
ussociation.s, and whose state was as miserable as 
that of Pauline herself. The tone.s and colouring 
of the younger Hanbury had faded with that 
deep trial and the schooling of rough travel; the 
old dream of the goodness of ail men, and the 
unsuspecting trast, which at times looks like 
follj', had been scorched out. A graver, sadder, 
aud* more practical Hanbury had come home. 
Now it seemed to him that old wounds were 
opened afiTsh. Yet he knew not bow to meet 
the evil. At devising ho had no skill; yet one 
evening, relying on liis own honest in-stinots for 
assistance, he thought he would go stmight to 
the bright impulsive little woman, whom he 
always looked at with a Strange sad interest, 
from her having stepped into the place of one he 
could upver forget. 

He was coming down the street, when he saw 
Bomaiue standing on the ^steps, looking in his * 
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souffre. I know it well Mon Dieu! commc il 
souffre.” 

Mrs. Fermor turned on her with flashing 
eyes. 

“What do you mean?” she said. "You 
forget yourself. I don’t want to hear such 
things. How dare you ?” and she stamped her 
foot angrily. 

Madame Gay was contrite and deeply peni- 
i tent. “EUe me boudait,” she said afterwards, 
i telling the story to a lady of her own country. 

' “ Ciel! commc clle me boudait. But all the time 

j elle s’y prenait bien, voyez vous. She is a 
j charming little coquine.” 

I Presently the Frenchwoman, accepting this 
indignalion as an invitation, came back to the 
subject. 

“ If I dared," she said, “ if madame would not 
be angry, I would tell her a little secret about 
this very dress. I will tell it in a little whisper. 
It is all paid for, M. Fairmore-” 

With doubt and eagerness and pleasure in her 
j eyes, M rs. Fermor turned round hastily. “ Yes,” 

I she saidgo on. Tell me quick!” 
j Under the rich material of Laura’s dress a 
‘ little reproach was working. 

I “M. Fairmore is not to know a word,” went 
I on Madame Gay, with myslery. “ It is a ca- 
I dean, a surprise from a true chevalier.” 
j “1’akc it off, trkc it off!” said Mrs. Fermor, 

: hurriedly; “quick, quick! Don’t lose a nio- 
j went;” and, to the astonishment jf the Paris 

; lady, she began tearing at the rich laces and 

ribbons of Laura’s dress. 

' “Madame will destroy it all,” said Madame' 
j Gay, distractedly, catching her ann.s. “Take 
j care, for the love of . God! Tliere, that is 
better.” 

“ Go away,” said Mrs. Fermor, distractedly; 

, “leave this house. Never come here again. 
Don’t pay me any of your horrible compli- 
menU.” 

' “Madame is ill,” said the Fituchwoman, 
calmly. “Here is the eau-de-Colognc. 1 shall 
come to-morrow evening at the same hour.” 

. I When she was gone, Mrs. Fermor threw her- 
i self back in deep affliction, “lie has brought 
j this on me,” she said; “ my name w'ill be in 
I everybody’s mouth. This dreadful woman will 
i go round and tell her fine ladies! I shall be 
spoken of, pointed at, and 1 have no one to help 
i or advise roe.‘ No, no, not one.” Then she 

j started up suddenly : “ If the world thinks so— 

j let it,think so. It will wring his heart. He 

j will know too late what he has lost. He is 

sensitive about being pointed at; so am I. 

I Whetf he shall see me admired, with all the 
! world at my feet, with the great and the noble 
1 worshipping, he will, perhaps, regret what lie 

j has lost.” She walked to her glass. Laura’s 
i dress became her wonderfully. The excitement 
in her eyes and checks became her yet more. 
She walked before her glass. “ It will do.” she 
i said. 

“Indeed it will do.” said a voice at the 


^doot; “it is superb and dazzling. Petrarch 
admires !”• 

“ Go away,” said she, m a frightened voice, 
going, to the other room. “ Why do you come 
here at this time ? You should not—you know 
you should not. Go away quickly, I implore of 
you.” 

“ If you act like that on the night,” said Mr. 
Romaine, placing a chair for himself in the 
middle of the room, “ it will be the success of 
the season.” , ■ ; 

. “ You must go,” she said, more excitedly, “or i 
I shall ring, and send for some one.” ! 

“Hush!” he said, ri.siug. “I am sure you arc > 
too sensible to make a noise, or bring in people j 
from the streets, or anything of that sort. No, j 
no. Listen to me. 1 heard that the dress was i 
to be home at this liour, and merely looked in ■ 
to sec the effect. I have seen it, and am going, j 
There.” ; 

“Ah! the dress. Yes,” said Mrs. Fermor, I 
more excited still. “I shall never put it on j 
again,” repeated Mrs. Fermor, passionately. I 

“ That would be foolish,” said he, calmly, “ at ! 
now three-quarters past the eleventh hour. I had | 
no idea the effect would be so good. Let us be 
rational. You arc displeased, and 1 believe you 
I are right. I am hasty sometime.s. 1 shall go 
and get my money back from that French crea- j 
ture, and you shall pay her.” This was reason- I 
able, and Mrs. Fermor had no' answer ready. ' 
He went on: “A charming dress—(I am really 
going now). And mydesign, recollect. Why, that 
wandering husband of yours, when he sees you in 
it, will go down on his knees like a prodigal. I 
know these Orsons well. He will be your slave 
for the rest of his life. 1 have known many 
cases. Do yousce my 3 )lan? Isn’t it wonderful, i 
ill a wild ogre like me. But I want to do a little ! 
good before 1 die.” | 

Mrs. Fermor sighed, and shook her Lead, j 
“ 1 don’t know whether to believe you or not. I 
I can trust no one now. He is too fond of the ; 
world,” she said, “and 1 am too prosy for 
liim.” ! 

“You talk of his indiffercuee,” he said, and J 
went walking up aud down. “ I don’t believe I 
it. He is acting a part; I know it. Hejs brnm- j 

iug to love you, but his cursed pride is in the j 

way. Else he must be the stupidest, vilest, j 
most insensible block that ever came into this j 
world. Else he has dull eyes. Else ho is a mere j 
savage aud brute beast. Else ho is so wrapped i 
up iu his own vanity aud selfishuess—his own 
utter heartlcssucss-” 

“Mr. Homaiue!” said she. 

“No, my dear Mrs. Fermor,” said he, in 
another voice, “trust me, a man of the world. 

You will sec a marvellous change after the night, 
i am like the man on the branch sawing it away 
stupidly. Under the new rdgime I shall be 
turned out, never admitted s^ain. That I expect. 

It is always the case with me. I believe I 
must be going to die, 1 am getting so good. 

All my friends are cutting me. Good night.” 
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He went away at once—went away singing and 
beating'{he roils down the street w'ith Ms stick. 
“Poor little sonl!” he said; “how she lets the 
net wrap round and round her again.” 


HOW THE BANK CAME TO GKIEF. 

New institutions generally work well at first, 
just as new brooms are said to sweep clean, 
Our bank* was no exception to the rule. About 
two months after the shares w'crc allotted, we 
mored out of our temporary olDces, and com¬ 
menced business in premises which had bcci) 
hired and lilted up for our use. Nothing could 
be smarter than our desks, counters, brass rails, 
and new ledgers; nothing more grave and 
business-like than our casMcys; nothing more 
imposing than our boai'd-room, with its large 
table and fourteen easy-chairs; nothing moVc 
overpowcringly respectable than our two semi- 
iivery dressed messengers. The very sight of 
our piles of new cheque-books—numbered, let¬ 
tered, and stamped—*or of our heaps of new 
wMte calf-bound pass-books, ought to hare 
given even a South Sea Islander an uncon¬ 
trollable desire to open a current account, had 
he come into our office. As 1 gazed upon 
these triumphs over past difficulties—tlicse in¬ 
contestable evidences that out of noiJung not a 
little had been made—I could hardly help won¬ 
dering that the passers-by—as they read upon 
the brass plates of our doors that within those 
walls The Geanb Financiai. akd Credit 
Bank of Eubofe, Asia, Africa, America, 
AND Australia (Limited), lived and moved 
and had its being—did not rush in, and beg to 
do business with us. 

At first we certainly got many constituents, 
some—but by no means the majority—of wliom 
were respectable, and kept balances more or 
less large in our bank. Most of these new 
accounts were brought in by our different 
directors, each of whom made it a point to ask 
Ms friends to give the new concern a helping 
hand. As a matter of course, a number oT 
accounts that w'erc neither respectable as to 
the cliaractcr of those who opened them, nqr 
in any way worth having in a pecuniary sense, 
were brought to us. A new bank can hardly— 
or ,at any rale the managers of tliesc young 
institutions seldom, if ever, have the courage to 
—reject any accounts, and wc were no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. “ Get accounts, good ones if 
you can, but in any case get tliem,” seems to 
be tiie maxim of all managers of new banks. 
Thus, often an individual on the verge of in- 
solveucy would come to us, simply because his 
own—some older—bpk had plainly intimated 
that they did not thiiik his account worth keep¬ 
ing, and would feel obliged if he would with¬ 
draw the small balance, if any, that stood 
to Ms credit in tlieir books. He would make 
a great show of opening an account with us, 

* See “ Ilow we Hosted the Bank,” vol. xii., page 
d03. 


paying in fifty, eighty, or one hundred pounds 
to begin with, but rapidly dimiuisliing Ms 
balance by frequent cheques, until at last came 
one, which from the credit romoved his balance 
to the debit side of our books. Overdrawn 
cheques were not refused payment, because our 
manager was afraid of offending new cnstomcFs, 
and hoped as times went oh that matters would 
mend. Managers of young banks like to be 
able to say at each weekly hoard meeting, that 
during the last seven days there have been ten, 
twenty, or thiil^ new accounts opened, and the j 
directors but too often take this as a criterion of i 

business done, without inquiring who arc the i 
new customers, or what arc the balances they ] 
intend keeping to their credit. However, some i 
of our new accounts soon sliowcd themselves to ! 
be of a nature which even the manager of j 

our bank could not stdnd. Ouo 1 remember [ 

particularly. The man who opened it paid iu 
four hundred pounds on the Monday, and * 
during the next two days made several pay¬ 
ments to his credit of ten, twenty, aud lliirty , 
pounds each, giving at the same time a number 
of cheques against Ms account. Our cashier 1 
saw that although large amounts were paid out i 
of this accouni, a good deal was paid iuto the 
credit of the cu.stomer, and therefore believed 
him to be iu a large way of business. One day, 
about a fortnight after the account was opened, 
there stood hut two or three pounds to the 
credit side of this gentleman’s balance, when ' 
late iu the afternoon he paid iu a crossed cheque 
for five hundred pounds, drawn by another ; 

man, upon one of the West-end private banks. j 

As our establishment was much too jouug to 
belong to the Clearing-house, we had to pass | 
in the crossed cheque to the bank where we j 

kept our accouni, in order to have it cleared, ■ 

and therefore could not know until next day ' 

whether the chcr^ue was paid. In the mean i 

time—believing that it would be duly paid ! 

—the ledger-keeper had passed the cheque to ! 

the credit of our customer, which W'as just what 1 

the latter had calculated upon. Some hours | 

before we could know whether the cheque j 

would be paid or not, au open cheque for four : 

hundred and fifty pounds from our client was j 

presented and paid over our counter, and from i 

that day tq this our highly respectable client has j 

never been heard of. I need hardly say, that j 

in due time—a few hours after Ms own cheque I 

had been paid by us—the crossed cheque lie I 

liad given us for five hundred pounds was sent j 

back, with the letters “ N. S.”* written upon it, i 

w^'IS returned to u.s, and thus our customer made i 

in tlie space of a few days exactly four hundred 
and fifty pounds by his little speculation. 

This was the largest, but by no means the 
only, loss we had iu the item of customers’ 
balances during the first two months after wo 
commenced business. In the discount depart- ! 
meat, however, our misfortunes were on a very 
much greater scale, aud although our manager 


* “ N. S,,” meaning “not sufficient funds to meet 
the draft.” 
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liad been many years in bnsiness in London, lie 
appeared to be made a victim by every one who 
wanted to cxclianM worthless paper for hard 
sovereigns or crisp bank-notes. Iftre 1 would sav 
a word respecting the general opinion that bank 
managers are invariably to blame for the bad 
bills discounted by the establishments they 
govern. This, although true in thcoiy, is a 
mistake as to practice. In most instances—in 
almost every case when a bank is young, and 
very often when it is old—all heavy discounts 
made are to parties introduced by individual 
directors, and cannot, therefore, be well rcfu.sed 
bv the manager. It was so in our case. Nearly 
aU, 1 may say all, our large mercantile di.scount 
accounts were introduced by Mr. IVancatello,* a 
Levantine commission agent, who was one of our 
directors, and it was, therefore, almost impossible 
] for our manager.Xo refuse discounting bills, the 
goodness of which was vouched for, and in many 
j cases endorsed, by one of the board, one of hi's 
' masters. It was—afterwards, when too late, as 
{ is generally the case—found out lliat this same 
i Mr. I'Vancatcllo was himself largely engaged in 
I the discount of indifferent and bad paper. That 
I is to say, he w'ould take the bills of foreign and 
[ other merchants, who were in a verv' small w.ay of 
! business—bills that no rcspcclable bill-broser,; 

j or no bank of any standing would so much as look 
j at—and discount them at say ten or twelve per 

, cent, whilst he endorsed them and re-discounted 
j them at our bank at four or five per cent, thus 
i making a clear four or five per ccuu by the mere 
act of writing his name across the back of a bill. 

I So long as the commercial barometer marked 

I I "set fair,” this little game of “heads 1 win, 
j tails you lose,” was an exceedingly pleasant one 
I to our Levantine director, lie bad accepted 

office in our bank for the sake of carrying out 
his own views, he had been paid some four or five 
hundred pounds for joining our direction, and 
could lose nothing by his speculations, because, 
as 1 said in my previous paper,f he had uolhing 
w'hatcvcr to' lose. If the fine commercial 
weather lasted, he was safe to make money. 
The questipuitble paper of his foreign and other 
friends would be sure to be met, and if the 
mercantile glass fell, imd the paper he had dis¬ 
counted at our bank came back upon him, he 
had only, as the Tankees say, to " crack up” 
and start afresh: in other words, three or four 
ten-ponnd notes,* a clover solicitor, a good ac¬ 
countant, and the Court that works in Basingliall- 
strect, would act as a wet sponge, and wipe out 
the score he had run up on the slate of our 
unfortunate bank. 

Mr. Francatello was not the only one of 
our directors who managed to make his scat 
at the board a means of profit. By the hands 
of Mr. Spencer and of Colonel Frost cainc the 
military, and through Mr. May the legal, paper 
to be discounted. The first of those—the mi¬ 
litary stamped paper—was less pretending ns 


* See page 496, volume xii. 
t See “ How we Floated tlie 'Bank,” page 493, 
volume zli. 


to its soundness, less hypocritical os to the 
probability'of its being paid, but mucb'-dnorc , 
—^theoretically—profitable as to its rates of i 
interest, than any other class of bills brour^t 
to us. Those little documents had their pecuTite 
characteristics. Th^ were always drawn in j 
even sums—thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred j 
pounds each—and invariably for the full amount i 
which the stamps on which they were writlcn 
would bear. There was no sham of odd shil¬ 
lings and odd pence being tacked on to the end 
of the ])ounds, to give fliem a commercial air. 
They were w'holly, solely, and altogether, "ac- j 
commodation” bills, but they had the honesty 
to avow their character openly. They were 
gencrallv drawni by one military man—say “ G. 

II. Tomkins, Lieutenant in I he 1 lOlh Regiment,” 
at Aldershot—upon another—say “ F. A. Jones, , 

Captain in the 23rd Hussars,” at Dublin. And ; 
so sure us Ihe bill of Tomkins upon Jones was 
brought to.us upon the Monday, as certain be¬ 
fore the Saturday night would that of Jones ' 
upon Tomkins be offered to ns for discount. 

The parties who brought us this kind of paper 
were two of our directors. Colonel Frost and 
Mr. Si)encer—cliielly the former, who—as wc 
found out later—derived the main part of v.hal 
little income lie had by “touting” for ‘West- 
end niilitarv and other bill discounters, gentle¬ 
men who do business chiefly in the sixty per 
cent line. "When these bills'werc offered to our 
manager, they were invariably said, by those 
who brought them, to be both drawn *and ac¬ 
cepted by officers in the army of “ large private | 
fortunes, sir.” But when the paper arrived at j; 
maturil y. it was generally found that the drawer 
had sail^id for the Capo dr for India, whilst, the. , 
acceptor had probably sold out, or gone on lialf- 
pay, or was otherwise returned as non esl in- 
ventun. If the manager could get paper of this 
kind-renewed, happy was he; but, as a general ’ 
rule, he had to hand it over to our solicitor, who 
oliargcd—cither llip bank, or the non-paying i 
acceptor, or the- dniwcr of the bill, or perhaps 
all three—six and eight pence for each letter he 
wrote, and then began the game of serving 
writs, so that in llie end if our shareholders 
lost, why somebody else made, money, and 
therefore it would be unfair to complain, for 
what more would you have? And then were 
not t he—imaginary—profits great ? Were these j. 
bills not discounted at forty, fifty, and sixty per I! 
cent? It is true that a large commission was | 
given to those who brought tliem to u.s, but stiU, 
after all said and done, tbc bank stood to gain | 
at the rate cf forty or fifty per cent per annum— j 

provided the bills W'cre paid, which they seldom 
or never were. Forty or fifty! "Why, 1 remem. , 
ber one bill drawnby ancx-Lifeguardsman, and 
accepted by a gentleman who was then—but is 
no longer—in tlw Foot Guards. It was drawn | 
for one hundred pounds at two months after 
date. For this little document the bank gave 
seventy pounds, or, in other words, charged in- i 
tercst at the rate of one hundred and eighty per i 
cent per annum! ^ ' 

There were also what T may call the legal bills, j 
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which our director, Mr. H. B. Maj, or else his 
brother, who was our Solicitor, br^gfat us. I 
call these doeameats “legal” merelj because 
they professed to arise fromlaw transactions, and 
not on a(»:oant of their being in any way more 
lawful tender or more “ safe” to discount, than 
any other kind of the worthless paper offered to, 
am discounted by, our bank. The origin of these 
bills was generally complicated, and always ca¬ 
rious. For instance, the friends of some clergy¬ 
man wiriied to purchase an adrowson for him, or, 
more truthfully speaking, some clergyman wished 
to purclu^e an aavowson for himsedf, in the name 
of uis friends. Let us say that the sum reejuired 
was three thousand pounds, and of this the 
intending purchaser was minus five hundred 
pounds. He would go to his solicitor, and, 
throi^h some complicated method of giving that 
individual a lien upon the advowson, as well as 
of insuring his life and assigning the policy to 
the lawyer, get the latter to discount his note 
of hand for the five hundred pounds, which note 
of hand 'w:as to be renewed again and a^ain 
on payment of a certain dommission. Tor 
this discount the solicitor generally charged his 
client about ten to twelve per cent, and then 
rc-discounied the document at the bank fur five 
or six per cent, thus making a clear profit of 
five or six per cent, and having all the time the 
use of his money. If the client paid the 
notes of hand at maturity, well; if he did not, 
the bank had to ask payment of the solicitor, 
who cither compromised the matter, or obtained 
time, or otherwise had matters “ made pleasant” 
for liira. The bank could hardly sue its own 
legal adviser, and therefore, as is usual uuder 
such circumstances, the unfort.uuate shareholders 
were the sufferers. 

I have said that so long as the commercial 
wind was fair, our director, Mr. Erancatello, 
carried on his little game of discounting at ten 
or twelve per cent, and re-discounting at five or 
six, with both pleasure and profit to himself. 
Nor did he hide these good things from others. 
He introduced to the bank a host of friends, all 
so called “ mercantile” men, who opened ac¬ 
counts with us, and “ did” largely in the dis¬ 
count way. These gentlemen were chiefly 
foreigners, mostly descendants of the ancient 
Hellenic race. Tlie bills they brought us were 
pretty uniform in character. The bouse of Bra- 
vetti and Co., of Odessa, would draw fur scvei\ 
hundred and four pounds ten shillings and eight- 
pence, at three months after date, upon Bra- 
vetti Brothers, of London, in favour of lla- 
monda and Company, also of London. Of course 
the bill would be duly accepted, and would 
then brought to us for discount. If matters 
went rigbt-^if no storm arose—the bill would 
be duly provided for, at maturity, by the London 
bouse drawing upon the Od^sa firm, an^ getting 
the draft discounted. Had matters been sifted, 
it would probably have been found that Bravetti 
and Co., and Bravetti Brothers, were one and the 
same people, and that if the one bouse failed the 
^ other was pretty safe to follow suit. If we had 
merely discounted a few such bills—here a few 



hundred pounds and there a thousand or two— 
it would not have been so serious a mattp; 
but when our bill case began to fill with similar 
documents, aid still more when, in order to 
keep in funds, the bank had to endorse aud 
reidiscount nearly all this paper, matters com¬ 
menced to look almming, and the directors began 
to feel, that the foundation of the boose was 
built on sand. The military. West-end, legal, 
and “sundry,” bills might amount to some 
hundreds of pounds—a couple of thousands 
would have nearly paid tliem all—but the 
“commercial” paper which had been brought ns 
by Mr. Fraucatello and bis friends was a very 
large item indeed, insomuch that nearly the 
whole paid-up capital of the bank was seriously 
compromised. 

It may be asked what our directors wwc 
about that they allowed the tide to rise so high 
before becoming aware of the danger they were 
in ? The answer to this is the old tale, often 
told, and yet—it is to be feared—often to be 
told again. Of our eight directors four took 
little or no practical interest in the bank. Mr. 
Dant had joined, the bank for the sole purpose of 
obtaining the secretaryship for me, his nephew. 
Mr. Dant’s two friends, General Fance and Mr. 
Westmnii, had joined the direction to nlcase Mr. 
Dant, and thought that, by showing tliomselves 
from time to time in tlie ’board-room, they 
would perform all the. duty required of thorn. 
Tliese gentlemen put entire trust in the manager, 
wlio, iti his turn, was almost entirely controlled 
by the directors interested in getting bills dLs- 
oounted. Mr. Everett, another director, lived far 
from London, aud never came near the bank 
oftener than once in six, eight, or ten weeks, 
when he had not time to look minutely into every¬ 
thing that had been done in bis absence. Ah a 
general rule, shortly after we began business, 
there were seldom more than three directors 
present at the weekly board meetings, and these 
were generally the same individuals, Messrs. 
Fraucatello, Spencer, and Colonel Frost, all 
three of whom were more or leas interested in 
obtaining accommodation from the concern, see¬ 
ing that they could not get it elsewhere, aud 
that if they—more particmarly the first-named, 
and the various friends be had introduced to 
the bank-j-stopj)cd payment, it was not unlikely 
that the bank would stop also. To keep tlie 
establishment going, they had to keep them¬ 
selves afloat, and to do this they had to use freely 
both^the funds and the credit of the bank; in 
fact, after a time matters became so that these 
three, the only directors wliQ took any active 
share in the management of the conoem, were 
employed day after day in propping up their 
own credit and that of those persons whom 
they had introduced to discount in the bank. 

Just about this time another circumstance 
occurred which helped greatly to hasten our fall. 

I have mentioned in my previous paper that the 
promoter of the company was Mr. May, who 
was also our solicitor. I have also said how 
this gentleman got five thousand pounds for his 
share of the promotion money, out of which he 


I 
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was to qualify the other directors for their seats 
upon the board. These qualifications were to 
hare been paid in “moneyorshskfes,” according 
to the terras of the undertaking with which each 
director was furnished .by the promoter. Had 
the value of the shares risen—or even if they 
had been maintained at par—^the directors would 
liave been happy to accept tbe value of what they 
had to receive in this security. But it so 
happened that, in the City, rumours had got 
abroad respecting the rash, speculative—and 
even worse—^nature of our business, and so our 
shares were unsaleable, save at an imraense 
discount. The directors then stuck to the letter 
of their contract, and determined to receive 
their qualifications in money, and in money 
only. -To this our promoter objected. Was he 
to give a hundred pounds for what he could 
obtain for fifty? Our shares would only cost 
him one-half of the amount he had to disburse, 
for they were at a discount of fifty per cent, or 
even more. On the other hand, the directors 
said, why should they receive as a hundred 
pounds what they could only sell for fifty ? 
Thus disputes entered into the board-room, and 
set the directors by the cars. Some of these 
gentlemen had been “squared” by our pro¬ 
moter, in order that they raiglit by a majority 
carry tlie proposition which had been put before 
them respecting the payment of their qualifica¬ 
tions in shares instead of money. Unfortunately 
for himself, as well as for the prospects of peace 
in our board-room, Mr. May baa overreached him¬ 
self. In “squaring” certain of ilic directors 
he had not made use of money, but had given 
undertakings to pay certain sums by a given day. 
These undertakings he had not fulfilled, and of 
course those who liad received them—and some 
of the directors, being more or less needy, Inul 
endorsed them to third parties as security 
for money borrowed or otherwise owing—were 
not a little angry at faith not being kept with 
them. One or two of the directors then resigned 
their seats at the board, and this fact gettii^ 
abroad made our position in the City all the 
more shaky. Our manager declared that he had 
the greatest possible difSculty in getting any of 
the hills which be liad taken re-discounted at 
any of the banks or discount houses. More 
than one of the few good customers we had, 

J uiotly withdrew their accounts from the bank, 
locasionally, if a heavy payment had to be 
made, there was a want of cash in the till, and 
parties had to leave notices of drafts, and even 
sometimes of cheques. In short, tljings looked 
altogether so bad, that the three gentlemen whom 
I had brought on the direction resigned their 
seats, nor could I iji conscience request them 
not to do so, although they were the only friends 
I had on the board, and their absence greatly 
altered my position for the worse in the office. 

Even at this stage of our affairs there was 
time to save the bank; and if such of our 
directors as were left, had been honest and sol¬ 
vent men, the oonoern miglifyet have pulled 
Ihronj^i. But your true joint-stock company- 
monger can.do uotliiiig in, a straightforward 


manner, or rather he can-—or does, whidh comes 
to the same thing—do nothing without having 
what in his slang he calls his “ puU” out of the 
affair. Tottering as our bank was, a wealthy 
well-known City merchant, of the very highest 
respectability, offered to join the direction, pro¬ 
vided the present board, as well as the solicitor, 
resigned, and six friends of liis own—all men of 
some standing in the mercantile world—toge¬ 
ther with six more gentlemen, who were to be 
selected by the shareholders at large, joined 
him in the direction. To this, three of the 
four directors left of our present board agreed, 
on certain conditions; these conditions^ being 
that each of them should receive two thousand 
pound.s in hard cash, as compensation for the 
loss of his seat at the board. The fourth 
director, Mr. May, as well as his brother, the 
solicitor, altogether declined to resign' but inti¬ 
mated that tliey had no objection whatever to 
serve with the new board. To this the gentle¬ 
man who had offered to re-establish our credit, 
objected, and at once withdrew his proposition. 
So the proposition fell through, and was no 
more thought of. 

To make matters worse, commercial matters 
throughout England began just at this time to 
look very queer indeed. More than one of tlie 
firms whose bills we bad discounted to a large 
amount, and had then re-discounted at other 
blinks, failed, and we had at once to find money 
for these engagements. To meet tiieso anil 
otlicc liabilities, a call of five pounds per share 
was made upon tbe sharelioldcrs, and, wonderful 
to say, the call was at first pretty well responded 
to. In the course of a fortnight, some ten or 
twelve thousand pounds were paid into the 
bank, and .served to stave off the evil day 
for a time. But the commercial crisis got worse 
instead of better. Some of our sharclioldeis 
wanted to realise upon their shares, but found 
it impossible to do so, unless at a loss of some¬ 
thing like seventy-five per cent. Many sold at 
this price, ratiicr than risk losing the whole, 
and as these sales were very soon known, the 
value of our stock became still more depreciat ed. 
Our directors held on bravely for a time, know - 
I ing that their case was all but desperate. As 
[ the Biuik of England’s rate of discount went up 
! week after week, our manager’s courage went 
down. Of business wc had little or none doing. 
Mr. Francatello was every day, aud all day, in 
and out of the manager’s room. More and 
more of the paper be liad endorsed and dis¬ 
counted with us, kept coming back upon liiin, 
and to meet it be had no fuuds. His brother 
directors—being themselves very much in tlie 
same fix, only in a smaller degree—allowed the 
amount of these bills to be carried to his debit, 
in what was called a “ Suspense Account,” and 
he allowed the same to be done for the liabili- 
ties which came back upon them. 

Whilst this was going on, tbe shareholders 
began to murmur. The scrip they held had 
become utterly valueless in the market, and they 
feareH greatly, from what they heard outside, 
that the bank would go to the bad, and th^ 
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woi^ 6c ^31 fiirttier 

upOT ib«r,i|w!^, iNf 6f day did we receive 
lettere-Mldttets'(»'i&di|paatioa and <tf retnos- 
stnuu^ ktten demnding iuformatioa and de* 
mandii^i' ec.plMfttton—from our aliaueboldexs m 
tbe coaotij; whilst one or other of those resi- 
' di^m Xiimoa came daily to the office to ask 
,1^ uattm were going: on. It was now that 
ihyitcoohles as secretly commenced. 1 had to 
l^iy all the letters that mune, and see all the 
mat^nt shareholders who ctdied. One old 
' I^Ueman—a Dissenting Clergyman from one of 
am &8tNn Counties—shook his fist in my face, i 
and threatened, if I did mrton the spot ^ve him 
a cheoue for five hundred pound8-4he amonnt 
he had paid up upon fifty shares—he would hare 
me up before ^at he called “the Lord Mayor 
and Oil the aldermen.” 1 begw to feel that my 
lines had not been cast in pleasant places, and, 
to avoid all unpleasantness, began to keep out of 
the <dBcd as much os possible. 1 heartily wished 
thdt I had never formed any acquaintance cither 
with Mr. May or “The Gbahd FinascxaIi and 
Chedit Bank." 


At.last the beginning of the end came. , Mr. 
Francatello, in spite of every financial scheme 
and dodge, in Mh of which he was no mean 
adept, was obliged to stop payment, and to 
avoid being provided with free lodgings ip 
Whitecross-street, had to take out his protec¬ 
tion in the Bankruptcy Court. By our Articles 
of Association he could no longer sit at our 
board as a director, and of the three directors 
left: one. Colonel T. Frost, fonnd it more con¬ 
venient to betake himself to the Continent, as 
he was labouring under a slight snspicion of 
debt, and bad in nis pocket more than one slip 
of paper, on which the first words were “Vxc- 
TOBU, BT THE Gbace oe God.” The only di- 
recimn now left were Mr. May, brother of our 
solicitor, and Mr. Spencer—for Mr. Everett, a 
canny North countryman, who seldom came to 
London, had left the ship when the first signs 
of the storm came on. According to onr Articles 
of Association, not fewer than three directors 
could form a board, thus our vessel was left 


without any one to direct her, and affairs were 
brought to a stand-stOL 
Now commenced a legal race as to who would 
win the priee of winding up the company in 
Chanewy. Every solicitor who knew any share¬ 
holder, of the bank, tried to be put in tim field; 
nay, our own Mr. May, the promoter of the 
company and' the weiy author of its being, 
tried hard the job, which was worth a 
couple ^^^^and pounds to the fortunate 
lawyer wo'Ob&itcd it. I did hear it said in 
the Dank tb(({ Mr. May had had the petition to 
wind us up in Chancery for many weeks in his 
pocket, and tiiat he only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to use it, being in the mean time 
busy getting “undertakings” from oth^, by 
whieh im e^d nlake something more out of 
tile concern. But however this was, Mr. Miw 
'U^as ^^fated to MU his own child, fof tu-. 
, fhoinllp tried hard, he did not obtain the wiad- 
' Ihdmrlul un. There was an indinuatioii meetiBcr 


«f the shareholders, and they appokted their own 
BoUditm: to udnd us up, the petition being duly 
^panted by the Vice-Olamcellor. in a very short 
tiiw the wutters of out office ceased to be token 
down, wid thus ended the history of “The 
Gband Finahcuh axd CxuEDiT Bank of 
Ehsofb, Asia, Afbica, AiaourcA, and 
Ahbinuxia (Likitsd).” 

WHAT THE CYCLONE DID AT 
MASULIPATAM. 

Man has done something towards replenish¬ 
ing the earth, bat shamefuJily little as yet to¬ 
wards subduing it. Where he has it pretty 
well under control, he is too apt to wear it out, 
without thought for those who come after. 
Thus, for instance, in the south of France 
people have only just found oat that one gene¬ 
ration has no right to cut down all the woods, 
and so subject their posterity to destructive 
floods wlienever the rain comes heavily. That’s 
the way man too often deals with the earth 
where he can manage it—leaves it, like an old 
cotton-ground in Virginia, worthless for a cen¬ 
tury or so; or like most of “the Jsles of 
Greece,” so dried up and wholly worked out as 
to seem doomed to utter barrenness till the day 
of judgment. The fact is, man must give up 
coping so incessantly with his fellow-mah, and 
take more to coping with Nature in places 
where he has hitherto been too submissive. 
Will man ever.get to control the tempest? 
to regnlutc the earthquake and the eruption P 
Surely we may at least hope, some time or other, 
to know the W of storms so well as to foresee 
them, and so to be forearmed. We shall do much 
more than we have done if we go on for the 
next twenty yenrsat the present rate of discovery. 
Lieutenant Maujy, indeed, kas other and wilder 
work in hand — more’s the pity ; but Admiral 
Fitnroy is a little lioyol Sooiety in himself, and, 
if we kegp at peace, he may be trusted never to 
give in till he is able to beat Ms drum with, no 
uncertain sound ever so many hours before the 
gale comes on. Look at him, alone, studying 
to save life, speeding his warnings to the poor 
Yorkshire &hermen, the heavily-laden colliers, 
the Mersey fleet rOadj to sail. ’He does not 
take up much room in the newspapers, which 
are full of the wranglings of Tennant and Whit¬ 
worth, of “the battle of the guns,” and of tdik 
about “ our iron-olads.” Why, if hjdf as mueh 
time, and intelligence, and energy, and monev, 
had been spent for the last tea years ime 
storm question as has been roed up for 
Dablgrens, and Parrots, and turreied ships, and 
Monitors, and gan-boata, on boih sides of the 
Atlantic, no doubt by tills time we should know 
a little more about Storms than we do, and not 
onr jiwn coast only, but every place; where our 

S ; is known would liave its barometer and its 
eer to raster observations. 

.The world is still young in these things. Dr. 
Hamming may fix next year for it’ to come to 
an end. and mar atraiehtwav take a lease of Jiis 
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faottse, to shov it(»r litiie ]»e owes; poor ^eat 
tom, for the of this perishing scene. Biri; 
m my make otur miads ^nite easj: the world 
is not likely to end notil men hare done a great 
deal mcwe towards rabdniBg the real giants with 
whom we were sent here to do battle. 

Now ail riiis long p^ce is a propos of the 
late great cyeiones mIndia. Not that tliere Has 
been any neglect of duty there: every one has 
behaved nomy. But then the standard of duty, 
riiottgh imn^ as high as po^ible, and ad* 
mirabiy acted up to^ is not intelligently what 

sink mosr^'KmnA tA will Ka wtrliAn wnrln m*ntVA 


ontta the moment they felt the storm, scores of 
Boropew ships and hundreds of poor native 
eralt might We been saved. But it was not 
their business to know anything of the law of 
storms. There was no one to calculate the 
path of the cyelone'(as calculable, they say, as 
tiie path of a comet), and so Nature’s wWing 
at Kedgeree was unavailing. Again, at Masuli- 
ratam, some forty-five thonsand people were 
living mostly on hmd below the water level, cut 
off from the sea by a bar which any extraordi¬ 
nary tfde must wash over, packed in mud 
hovels,-to which the Devon cob-huts are palaces. 
No sea wall; no protection. The calamity 
came. One great wave rushed over the town 
on th’e night iff last All Saints; and in the 
morning over ten thoussmd people were 
drowned, and a little heap of wet mnd marked 
the position of four honses oat of five. Every¬ 
body did his duty: the collector, the magfe- 
trates, the moonsifis, were indefatigable; the 
poor peons (policemen), two-thirds of whom 
W perished, stood by the magistrates and 
kept society together; and the native regiment 
quartraed near the place, which lost sixty rank 
and file and nearlv three hundred women and 
children, is descrioed as having " behaved ad¬ 
mirably.” Everybody did his duty; but, before 
another "secular” visitation like this comes 
round, we shall have felt it to be " oar duty” to 
construct a stout sea wall, and to see that oar 
native subjects build in sndi a way that the jail 
may not be the only building unhurt, “ owing” 
(naively writes the surgeon of the place) "to 
sohdity of its outer wall.” 

These Indian eatastremhes are nobodv’s fault. 
Th^ are not like the jkolmfirth fioou, or the 
Imdle Level outburst, or the ShcfEield innnda- 
tiOB, distinotly traceable to man’s folly—to red- 
tape, or (some say) to the want of it. They 
are the results of an exceptional season, which, 
while we here have had such drought as never 
was known bymost livii^ men, gave them asoak- 
ing winter in AustwJia; and thmi came round to 
India in fearful storms. Man cannot hinder 
these things; bm he may foresee, and guard 
against them.. 

And now for n few notes, from rye-witnesses, 
about the storm at Masulipataii), wj^h will cost 
the little, not over-rich, Presidency of Madras 
something U|:e eleven lacs of revenue, berides 
exposes. • 


Wo can read eac^h about Qdoutbi At f-he 
pi^cs: this etdamity to Southern It^/Aas 
imde lou houe in England; but the d^itnie- 
rioB is relatively more tmimle; and our ao> 
counts are fresh feom the spot, so that it w21 
be our fault if they ate not intemting. 

A good way above Madras, between the 
Kistna and Goaaveay, but nearer the former rivta-, 
stands, or rather stood, the old town of Masidi- 
patam. The whole Cormnandel coast fs about 
as l»d for shfos as any equal lei^h of shore in 
the worid. We have all heard of the Madras 
surf-boats, and how XtiH the j»er was lately 
built) ladies and all used to have to in 
catamarans, for nothing else would live in such 
a sea. There is something lijke e harbour at 
Masulipatam; and so the Dutch, with an eye 
to trade, bad built a fort there aws ago, about 
the possession of which the Engush and Frenph 
have had many a hard struggle. It is a place of 
considerable trade; with more than the usoal 
quantum of European officials, and a fairly 
large Eurasian (i,e. nalf-ckste, or “East Indiauy 
population—for everywhere—but more in 
Madras than elsewhere, because caste is weaker 
there—our island pride of blood is giving way, 
and we are treating native women like hamaa 
beings, instead of regarding them as a lower race 
created for our animm gratification. At Masuli¬ 
patam, Mr. Scott, manager in the superintend¬ 
ing engineer’s office, and his wife (the bride of a 
u^eek); Mr. Carr, public works deportment; 
and a score of other useful and honourable 
people, nil drowned, were Eurasians; and it is 
a good jign, showing that we grow in practimd 
Cm-istiaAity out there, that the white people in 
Madras interest themselves in the fate of these 
half-castes, and write about poor Mrs. Scott 
nay, that the survivors are, along with the Euro- 

[ leans, located at government cost in the Madras 
lotcis till their houses can be reboilt and the 
danger of pestilence is over. In estimating these 
things, we must remember it used to be much 
liarder for an Englishman to be kind to a half- 
easi e than to a “black fellow.” 

The 31st of October was a bright cool dw, 
refreshing after the great heat and loi^ droi^t 
from which the district had-been suffering. ’Neii 
day, light misty rain and west wind. “ In my 
morning drive (writes one) I was strongly re¬ 
minded of some of out- damp warm autumn days 
at home.” Towards evening the gale rose, still 
from the west. People roped down their 
verandahs and made/ all sm^ for a squallr 
night. About seven vM. the barometer fdl 
rapidly, and the wind passed round by north to 
due ef^, blowing furiously. The magistrate 
and his assistant determhaea to sit up and "see 
it out;” but they had not sat* long when, be¬ 
tween nine and tTOT.M., a native servant rowed 
in, crying in broken* I^lisli, “Sea comeovot 
us—-sea come over us!” '.‘Nonsense,” cried 
the Englishmen; “get along with you.” But 
they are persuaded to go to the verandah, 
anii*there, true enough, the wflter is already, 
surging up to the godown (outer verendUlO: 
several natives come pp swimmiug; and toe 
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vHie the lightninf; is playing over their heads, 
the roc^ haTing been tom’off, fortanatel; k one 
jnede, while t^j were asleep. What a scene 
when the sun rose! nearly three feet of water 
still over the low ground; corpses everywhere; 
men and halloed washed into verandahs, and 
lying abont in “coinpounds” (grounds round a 
genUeman’s house); the town nowhere; here 
and there a hideed-briek or diunam house stand¬ 
ing (mostly roofless) amid the waste. Not a tree 
except those which (like some palms) 
peld to the blast. One wave had done it all ■ 
but that wave spread so far that a lot of arrack 
casks ware found six miles inland, and was so 
strong that it lifted up one of the harbour lock- 
gates and dashed it on a strongly-built house, 
crushing it like a nutshell. The sepoys’ lines 
were swept down like card-houses; the salt 
mounds wofully shrank; the rice in store all 
damaged, so that every one had to be set to work 
to crush the husk off the paddy (rice in the 
hull), of which, there was fortunately plenty; 
mid one of the things most urgently called for 
from head-quarters w^ a supply of pestles aud 
mortars, that all hands might be kept employed. 
Then the wells were all sanded up, or spoiled 
•with salt water; only one fit to drint from in the 
whole place. The Treasury wrecked; all native 
records and such of the English ditto as were on 
tiie lower shelves destroyed; and among the 
lai^^ble incidents, “the whole stock of stamps, 
bCBmal and postage, swept awaya fresh supply 
“urgently requestedfind (the doctor wntes) 
“my case of instruments was found, five days 
after, full a mile Off.” Sad stories of European 
suffering during that wild night: saddest of all, 
the fate of the little scholus at Mr. Scharkey’s 
Church Mission School for native girls—thirty- 
five drowned out of fifty. One poor lady, 
writing “with a thfinkfiuly sorrowful heart,” 
tells how she and hers “ passed a night of terror, 
with, three feet watn in the highest rooms, 
huddled toother ou a sideboard, wet (for the 
roof was ou), and the ohildreu choking all the 
time with whooping-cough.” In every case 
Europeans and Eurasians have lost all their 
clothes and personal effects—no light loss, we 
can Teadily\iudef8tnnd, to people lately stilted 
iu official life. Everything in India, too, is one 
hhfi^ed per cent at least above its English 
pi^ ^Yet there is no sign of whining from myr 
^l^e missionaries. One of these gentlemen 
Irfioi up-eountry, ^bere they had ony; wind— 
WS3 bad enough, marking its track, 
native iali^ildar (hodman of a district), 
H ffiMp lled crops, and cattle killed by falling 


trees or bBildiagB--find8 time to ^an over “ tmr 
weg^blos which were prOmisdag so well, and 
are now jmst spoiled and ** but custard-apples, 
whiek are empped of ^heir fruit and most of 
their leaves {• ■ mi “the Rev. Mr. Darling’s arm, 
which has received some injoiy, we have not yef 
heard what.” These holy meh are often accused 
by old Indisis of alUtle over-regfird for crenture- 
oomfMts, and surely the reverend writer cd the 
above seems to justify the imputation vAeu ho 
can talk of cabbages and coskrd-ap]^, while 
one-fifth of the people of the Kistna oistT»t are 
dead and four-fifths houseless, while there are 
thirty-five thousand in Maaulipatam who must 
starve but for the immediate govmmment help. 
They get cooked rice now, and axe paid for bury¬ 
ing the dead, and have leave to use up the fallen 
trees for rebuilding their huts; so that, for the 
present, they man^e to hold out. Bv-and-by 
will come the rub, for the crops along the whole 
seaboard, soaked with' brine, yriil never grow 
again. 

Naturally the first great want was coolies 
to bury or burn the dead, to unstop the 
wells, &c. These were soon sent in by the 
different collectors up the country. The stench 
is described as ternble (one writer says he 
rowed up the river; "it was full of corpses”). 
Eortunately it is winter, but disease is always 
dreaded for a population constantly at starYing- 
point. The Madras government talked ofseha- 
ing off at once the president, &c., of the Sani¬ 
tary Board to "take proper measures.” Of 
course they seut tents, disinfectants, food, &c., 
freighting a steamer which was luckily at baud; 
promising, too,to remit taxes, and relax ^‘jungle 
conservancy laws.” The collector, who had 
written for leave to spend thirty thousand 
rupees, and who apologises for seudbg his rough 
draft, being fairly beat after five hours’ hard work 
in the open air, is empowered to do “ whatever 
may suggest itself to him.” Immense power 
these civilians have. A young fellow not seven 
years from England is found acting as high 
sheriff and chancellor of the exchequer over a 
tract as large as Devon. It is an ugly name, 
“ Collector,” savouring of John Company’s bad 
old times, but they who answer to it have, on 
the whole, always nobly sustained the English 
character for uprightness, and self-restraiut, aud 
perfect’incorruptibility. 

It took twelve dayr to clear away the worst 
of the ddbris, aud get' rid of the dead men and 
animals. The immediate neighbourhood could 
not help much; for the storm was felt full 
twenty miles inland. At Bahder, for instance, 
almost the whole police force was killed: farther 
off, in a navvies’ village connected with the 
Kistna aniout works, not a house was left 
standing. A resident in Norsapur, going into 
Masuhnatam to inquire after some friends, finds 
tile 'vili^e (ff Kottha Sfivady entirely swept 
away. Df a ifirge choultry, where travellers had 


Yt^hich the only twd persons who ea^ped oiit of 
all the iuhabitauts were saved; some of the 
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heavy brick waUa olthe ofaoaltry bad been driven 
mere than a bondred ^3 of the 

vriAer, A. hundred trees vei« foimd broken across 
uritfaln half an aor&.$ artd vliere they were still 
standing; further inland, the weed «m.hangi^ in 
them at nine &et from the groohd* Of cc^e, 
there were, as at Sheffield, marvellous escapes; 
men swept along for miles, and then landed on 
tinoat to i^ioh tney were able to ding; houses 
Idt standing because they were to meward. of 
some larger buUdiog whira gave way. On the 
water, too, the ruin was great. Boats, coasting 
and ferry, came to grief in great numbers; m 
three ships that were in the- harbour, two—an 
Arab ana a^yreneb ship—broke their moorings, 
and drove ashore; the third, an English brig, 
rode out the gale. 

All this seems sufficiently common-place to us, 
just because it is so impossible for us to realise 
it. Eew of us have seen a flood, even in Wales, 
or the Highlands; in a flat country the eflect is 
worse, because more “ unnatural.” The writer 
of this saw “Burton under Trent,” and the 
barrels rolling about like porpoises, and sweep¬ 
ing down the narrow courts; and went about m 
a boat that memorable Saturday, feeding with 
loaves stuck on a boat-hook, the people in the 
outlying cottages^ who had “ dragged* their pigs 
up-stairs to save their bacon.” But what is a flood 
where a few dead pigs, or half a dozen drowned 
sheep, are an event, compared Lo one such as 
we have described P As a speaker said at the 
Madras Cyclone Belief Fund meeting, it is im¬ 
possible for the mind to grasp such a calamity; 
we must duitUegraie it, and consider what is m- 
Tolved in tlie loss of one family, and then mul¬ 
tiply by thousands. That meeting, by the way, 
was a great success. A little vexatiou was felt at 
tiie bishop’s proposal to give the proceeds of the 
church collections exolustvely to the mission- 
house; but be corrected his blunder after, and 
spoke well, and to the point. The Honourable 
Mr. Holloway called on the rich natives to help: 
some said they were callous, but ho had lived 
long among them, and knew them better. They 
have not belied his good opinion. Jeyaram 
Chetty and Barthasaraay Naidoo stand among 
the honourahles on the central committee. 
Names like Sreeuivasadayer, Esq., Bunganada 
Chastry, Esq., and the Honourable Lutchme- 
narudu Chetty, have some of the largest num¬ 
ber of rupees placed against them. Madrassees 
cannot vie with the merchant princes of Bombay, 
where B^qliuud lloyohund gives two thou¬ 
sand flve .hundred pounds at once to the 
Calcutta Fund; but they are doing' well; and we 
too are doing and the natives will not for- 

g et it. It is a nity we can’t go out of routine a 
ttle, and sena Crovemor Denison and suite to 
“ inspect,” and satisfy the Indian love of show 
and ccrenafbny; but we are doing the substantial 
parl^ and we shall have our reward. The 
niddyes will see that we are not only just, but 
generous. We owe them something. There is 
a deal of Indian money spent in England. 
Bath and Cheltenham would not be what they 
are but ^the incomes of thoee retired co¬ 


lonels and lieutenant^enmrals and ex-ooUaetois. 
Beople say your n^ive dways expeda to be 
heljmd; but now for once he has a Mr 
elanni^ the Masolipatam people are as help¬ 
less as the Lancashire miU-bands. Well, we 
mustn’t become pditical; we have seen what 
a revolving storm can do along the Coromandel 
coast. Let us be thankful tnai there ate no 
eyolones in England; and that our sea walls ! 
too are a tolerable protection against such { 
“‘ high tides” as that of which Jean ingelow j I 
sings so sweetly; and which we suppose are j 
due to a fit of sudden fury on the moon’s part. 

Of to the sea forgetting for a moment its “ Thus ! 
far shalt thou go, and no further.” i 


IN THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. j 

, My brother Willie and I wore orphans. ; 

There* was a larm family of us once—si* ! 

children, boys and girls equally divided. "We i 
lived, with our parents, in an old house in the ! 
couiitry, and had no near neighbours. A deso- | 
late place everybody thought it, and I suppose ! 

it was so, but 1 loved it from its being the only i 

borne I had ever known, nnd full of old associa- I 
tious. I’m afraid it was an unwholesome place, i 
It was nestled down deep amid trees and great ' 

! well-grown evergreens, — splendid evejgreens, ' 
and so shady in summ&r; but it is true that tliey j 
did hold the damp dreadfully; from some of the ; 
window's we could stretch out our bands—as ; 

children we used to amuse ourselves when it was i | 
too wet 1.0 go out, by doing so, and plucking the j 
leaves'and blossoms. The house, too, from . 
foundation to roof, was hidden by creepers, ivy, 
and honeysuckle, and roses, all ^wing so thi^ j 
that the windows were just peep-boles, and great 
straggling sprays used to wave across them, and I 
up above the line of the roof cornice. Oh, j 
lovely in summer the roses and the woodbine 
were! clustering in long trailing masses about 
the w'lills, and hanging over the porch, and j 

making shelter for dozens of sparrows’ ucsts. ! 

There were, loo, great bowery elms and ashes, j; 
and one huge.walnut-tree almost leant, jE^inst i 
the house, overhanging a part of it, built as a p 
Icau-to; beautiful it looked; but in wet weather, i | 
and ours was a very wet part of the country, ! 
the perpetual drip, drip of it and the climbers, ! 
had a dreary sound; and in the autumn the 
leaves used to choke up the gutters, and make i 
such floods through the ceilings. Almost all of | 
them were stained By these overflows, and when I 
I was a little cliild, and used to wake early—the , 

: chattering of the sparrows in the greenery about 1 
the window often wbke me at dayliglit—or when j 

I was ill, which was not luifrequentiy the case, I 
i I used to lie in my little bed and trace figures ' ! 
and images in those stains. Things laid by for | 
a while ^t mildewed and mouldy, and some of 
the rooms, the ones under the walnut-tree, and 
'those to the north, where the laurels and rnodo- 
dcqdrons—-sacA rhododendrons.! — grev close 
against the walls, were, I must say, sadly dark 
and cold, and so damp that the paper used to 
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tlbP zest. Soi»etiau» 1 used to tiiink to tRjseif, 
msjdie it fn^. true pl^ iras sot healthy, or 
th«^ at all ertHQ^ it did not suit us. But 
whm to How could we two, I a girl of 
twenty, WiJlie bat eighteen, Isarethis, oar own 
place, that we had never bom away from since 
we were bora, and ^ out to seek a home in the 
wide, wide world r Still, was 1 to see my 
Willie perish before my eyes, without even an 
attempt to see if a change might not save 
hun? 

So one night, when we weie sitting alone>and 
silent over the fire—we seldom talked much, 
for, as you may suppose, we had rarely much 
tha^ was new or pleasant to talk about—and 1 
was Ustening to that drip, drip, tlint 1 have said 
was so drea^, I vealurM to open the subject; 
I took WilUe’s soft thin hand, and put it 
against mv cheek, and held it there, looking into 
the fire while I spoke. 

“ Willie, dear, how it rains.” 

•' It almyt rains, I think,” he said. 

” Well, I do beUcve it rains more here than 
in most other places. Pm afraid it rains too 
much to be very healthy.” 

"Oh, there’s no harm in the rain, if it wasn’t 
so dreary.” 

"But sometimes I’m afraid there is harm in 
it, and in the damp. I do think it hasn’t agreed 
with us all.” 

"Oh, it wasn’t that. A place we’ve been 
used to all our lives can’t disagree w'ith us. 
And if it did, where else could we go to ?” 

“There’s the question. But I do think we 
ought to try to get a little change.” 

But Wiilie wouldn’t hear of it then, so the 
matter dropped for the moment. Poor dear, he 
hated change or movement, or the sight of 
strangers, so that 1 could not find it iu my 
heart to urge him. Besides, 1 had another 
reason, a foolish one, perhaps, but still it was so. 
We had determined together, when we were 
first left alone in the world, tlmt henceforth we 
were to be all in all to each other. We would 
never marry, nor go out into society, nor be 
separaied'for one week, but live and die toge¬ 
ther. 

Now, I thought, perhaps if I press it Aipon 
him, he may think 1 am Speaking for myself; 
that it isT who want chan^, and another life, 
and other companionship than liis. 

And so the time went by, and I could see that 
nvy WUlie’s little^strenglh and spirit were going 
with it, uid in my own mmd I resolved some- 
tliing should be done, and ere long what tlm 
thing should; be. 

Willie’s godfather lived in Rockminster, 
which was about nine miles from us, and ia a 
higher and drier part of the country. He was 
a banker there, a kind man, and well to do, and 
was about the only person who had continued 
to remember much snout us, and take an interest 
in us. It was cur own fault that more persons 
did not do so, for when, we were loft alone, 
many, even of those we hardly knew, came to 
see us, and-offerod -their services, and asked ua 
to their iippfees. But we were shy and sad, aud 


annsed ‘to strangers, and shrank Svovi them. 
So these good peo^, seeing it was xto use 
to notice us, left us alone. Bat Mr. Heath 
would not be put off so. He had kuowa, mr 
dear father when thew were both boys, and bm 
position, with regard to Willie made him feel 
that he liad a duty and a right as respected him. 
Still, though he came to see us as often as he 
could, and was anxious that Willie should take 
some occupation that would draw him into a 
more active mode of life, and bring him in con¬ 
tact with more peqile, he, in the face of Willie’s 
constant objection to mj change, by degrees 
left off urging him. For Willie, like many quiet 
people, was very detennined when he took a 
resolution, and even 1 always approached any 
difficult subject with mucli diffidence and many 
precautions. 

However, on this occasion I resolved to see 
what was to be done with Mr. Heath to get 
Willie into a new sphere, where both body and 
mind might be brought into more bealthv action. 
For it wore my life out to see him, nay after 
day, doing nothing but hanging about the place, 
in and out, in and but, weaiy, listless, and hope¬ 
less. Besides, too, he had taken to smoking a 
great deal more than was good fer him, and I 
wanted to put a check on that. 

So I wrote to good Mr. Heath, laying before 
him all my cares, and desires, and pwpiexitfes, 
but requesting him not to let Willie know 1 had 
done so. It was the first secret I ever had 
from my darling boy, and when I went out to 
post my letter myself in the village, and he, 
sitting in front of the door smoking, and occa- 
stonaily tbrowtug a stone at a sparrow, asked me 
where i was off to, I felt like a guilty creature 
being found out. 

Two days after, Mr. Heath came over. Before 
he had been many minutes in tlie bouse,- he 
opened the business. He told Willie that he 
was in want of, not exactly a clerk in the bank, 
but a young man of a superior position in life, 
a gentleman, in short, iu whom be could have 
perfedt confidence, to employ in copying letters 
and other light work. The duties were very 
trifling; ihe salary, to begin, would be a hundred 
a year; he should live with bis own family, if 
he liked, and he pointed out all the advantages 
of the scheme, and the pleasures of this new life 
in such glowing terms, that I could see Wilh’e, 
for once, was shaken. “ But the farm,’ Willie 
said, " and the house, and Bessie ?” 

"Why, you’ll let the farm and the bouse for 
a good sum. I know a man who would he ex¬ 
tremely likely to take them; and, as to Bessie, 
she would come and live iu Bockminster, and 
you could, if you preferred it, live with her. 
What does Bessie say F” 

Hitherto Bessie, listening with all her ears, 
had said nothing, ksowiBg that it was bettw to 
let Mr. Heath have his say out ere she cliimed 
in. Now, however, I, as if this was the first I 
had heard of it, said as calmly as 1 could, that I 
r^ly thought the affair was weU worthy of con¬ 
sideration, and that I, for my nart, could sqeno 
objection. However, Willie, half inclined, hut 
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feariM to commit binMelf, asked time to reflect, 
and Mr. Heath reds oflF, ^tty well satisfied. 

You may suppose all tm pros and Cons that 
followed and what work I had to keep the j 
former in view, without appearing too anxious 
in the matter. 'However, the upshot of it ail 
was that Willie consented to accept the propo- 
sition cm one condition; namely, tnat Grimwold 
should still be our home. We would let the 
farm, but keep the house and grounds, and ho 
would ride or drive over to Rockminster and 
back every day. 1 saw much to object to in 
this plan; especially 1 feared the fatigne, and 
the risks of bad weather. Still it was some¬ 
thing gained, and as Willie bad been used to 
occasional riding from his childhood, and was ail 
the better for it, and that now the summet was 
set in, and the weather was not likely to cause 
much uneasiness, I made up my mind to eat my 
halMoaf'With as much contentment as I could. 

And soon I saw good reason for contentment. 
Willie was less tired than 1 expected, and he 
ate and slept for better. He got quite a nice 
brown over bis dear pretty face, and of an even¬ 
ing, instead of smoking m silence, lie used to 
teU me about his day, what he had done, and 
who he had seen, and about Mr. and Mrs. 
Heath and their children; and'sometimes he 
used to be quite in spirits, and tell me fanny 
things that made ms both laugh as wo had not 
laimhed since we were children. 

1 found it wery lonely, the long day, at first. 
But then 1 used to make myself as busy as I 
could about the bouse and m the garden, and 
contriving nice dinners for bim, and then when 
the time drew near for his arrival, I made my¬ 
self quite smart—he g<5t to notice my dress now, 
and how I did my hair, and told me liow the 
Miss Heaths wore theirs—and was ready at the 
gate, to open it for him and welcome him home, 
and hear and tell all the events of the day. 

Very kind the Heaths were; they often 
asked me to go and spend some days with them, 
and invited me to their parties, of which they 
gave a good many. I could not always refuse; 
but ah, I found it but weary work! I was so 
unused to strangers, and to dress, and somehow 
or other I always felt so much more bereaved 
and lonely among that gay, healthy, loving 
family, thim in my own qmet old home, where 
the memories of those who were gone kept me 
far more oongenial company. 1 suppose my 
youth had died out of me when they died, and I 
Was no longer able to take my place among the 
living. Not that at home I was unhappy, or 
even uncheerful; far from it, now that niy 
nroe’ous boy,.was getting to what 1 wanted him 
to be. t 

bo two years went by, and Willie was made 
a man of. His figure, though still slight, was 
ftp longer of that excessive slenderness and 
sapplmess. His face had brightened and lost its 
soft girlishness; he moved about actively; he 
took to qticket and football with the young 

« " tlMt^hrillsge, and played in the matcljps, 
was always ready to give him a 
^juseially for such purposes. 


As time went on, Willie got to enjoy his new 
life more and more; he became fond of society, 
instead of hating and shrinking from it, os he 
used to do, and not uufro«juently he stayed a 
nig^t at Eockminster for dumers and dances. 
He was vexed, dear boy, that 1 could not follow 
his example, and used to urge me to do so. 
But where was the use P it was no pleasure to 
me, and I felt it would be no credit to him, for 
me to be there, lost in the solitude my own 
sadness and loneliness made around me, in the 
midst of stranjMrs. Wliereas, when he came 
home and told me all about it, I could 
thoroughly enjoy it aU, and asked him as many 
qnestions about his partners and their looks and 
dresses, and the dances and the music and the 
supper, a.s if I had longed to be there myself. 

He had often talked to me of his greatest 
friend in Hockminster, Walter Ray. Such a 
fine fellow, he said, so good looking and bright 
and good tempered ; such a shot, and sum a 
rider and such a cricketer, a'fellow who could 
do anything. I knew Walter Buy quite well 
from Willie’s constant accounts of him, yet I 
was somewhat startled when one day Willie told 
me that he meant next evening to bring his 
friend home with him, to play at the cricket 
match Ibat was to take place the day fol¬ 
lowing. 

“ O, Willie,” I said, " how can tee entertain 
strangers ?” 

“ Nonsense 1” Willie replied; “Walter’s no 
stranger to me, and therefore he mustn’t be to 
you; and what does be wont more than Vc have 
ourselves every dayP He’s delighted at the 
thought of coming, and he’ll cheer you up, you 
old goosy girl, as you haven’t been for’many a 
long day.” 

Of course T said no more, and as soon as 
Willie was off I went to see about getting a 
room ready for him. Rooms enough t here were, 
Heaven knows 1 all sad rooms, never inhabited 
since the corpses of those who had dwelt in 
them had been carried out. But it would not 
do to think of that now; so I chose the sunniest, 
and liad a fire lit in it, for even though it was 
June, it struck damp and chilly when 1 opened 
the door. By-and-by, however, when it was 
well aired, and the roses and honeysuckles 
peeped curiously in at the long unopened win¬ 
dows, as though they were astonished to see 
preparations for anybody’s coming to make the 
room alive again, and when I had put flowers on 


about having a nice dinner, and the plate well 
polished up, and getting out the silver candle¬ 
sticks ana teapot, and the beautiful old Wor¬ 
cester china breakfast-set, and the scarlet and 
gold dessert service. Then 1 had to be olT to 
the village to see if I couldn’t beg, borrow, or 
steal some strawberries and cherries to put into 
it, for none of ours, hardly, were ripe yet. 

And so the day passed away I didn't know 
bow, till I found 1 had only just time, after I 
had shown Eliza how to sot out rl^e table, to 
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smooth my hair aad pat oa a clean musUngown, 
before Willie and his friend should' arrive. 

They come laughing up the drive, Jnst as' I 
had gone into Mr, Bay’s room to give a last 
look, and see that everything was ship-shape. 

I My heart beat, and I felt so toolisbly fluttered, 
that I dared not ^^own at once and meet the 
stranger in the hw. I stole to the window, and 
peeped throu^ the roses; his face was turned 
upwards at that moment^ looking at them, I 
fancy, imd, though be could not have seen me, 
1 st^ed back, as if I had been ci^ht in some 
guilty trick. But the glance, brief as it was, 

I that I had of his face, reassured me. Still 1 
I lingered, till Willie’s voice, calling me from the 
j foot of the stairs, brought mo dow to the pre- 
I sence of our guest. 

I don’t know how it was, but in half an hour 
X had quite forgotten that Walter Bay was a 
{ stranger, and found mpelf chatting to him 
I almost familiarly. Dinner passed delightfully; i 
j he was more amusing than any one I had ever 
met in my life, not that that is much to say. 
He had been in all sorts of ont-of-the^way places 
—South America, the shores of the Bosphorus, 
the Isles of Gfreeee, and he intended in another 
i year to start for Australia, and, if he liked it, 
settle there. 

It was Willie’s custom, bp it known, tp take 
a nap after dinner. 

Poor dear, bis long ride home pacd to tire 
him just enough for this, and he used to drop off 
like a child, as I sat with my work^ talking to 
him, I had hojped he woulid keep awake to¬ 
night, it would look so uncivil, and when I saw 
him settling down m the arm-chair, and heard 
him flag in the talk, 1 fidgeted in my seat, and 
coughs and cleared my throat; in vain, his 
eyelids would droop and droop, and quite droj}; 
and his head fall helplessly aside against the 
back of the chair. I coaled loader, and let 
fall a book, but Willie’s eyes just opened for a 
tnoment, and then closed again. 

I glanced towards Mr. Bay; he was watcliing 
my mancBUvrcs with some amusement. 

“Are forty winks tabooed in your house. 
Miss OsbCrne ?” heaasked, smiling. 

“ Oh no; I don’t mind Willie’s sleeping in 
general, bat——’’ 

1 felt I was saying something stupid, and 
stopped. ^ 

“But you don’t like him to betray the weak¬ 
ness to me F I’m afraid I’ve set him the ex¬ 
ample before now, so pray don’t let that disturb 
you. But how do yon pass your evenings P do 
you never find it hard to get through them, after 
the long lonely day ?” 

“ Oh no ; 1 am used to tins kind of life and 
no other, qnd I would not change if 1 could.” 

“ And yet,” he said, half to himself, half to me, 
" what a life it is to one of your, ! I know 
what the force of habit is; how prisoners learn, 
after long years of cot^ncment, < to dread re¬ 
moval ; how women can fit themselves into the 
niche that is made for them, however narrow it 
be. Yet such a life is not* natural, till the 
years that -have brought the stormier experi¬ 


ences life to them have ended by briugiug 
the desirh for rest. It can’t last for ever, you 
know,” he continued, looking at me. 

“But 1 thiifle it wfll. 1 don’t see what ip to 
change it,” 

He shook liis head. 

“When one of you marries, how then for the 
other P* , 

“ We never mean to marry, either, of us.” 

He smiled. 

“ You think so ? Wliy not t* 

“Ob, that we decided on when first—we were 
I left alone.” 

“ I know you ate in earnest. But you will 
see. If one of you kept such a vow even, it is 
impossible both should. Ah, how little you 
know of life!” 

A sadden pang shot across me. 

"You know sbmetlungP” I said, glancing 
across at Willie; I dared not mention his name, 
knowing such utterance always disturbs a 
sleeper, 

"No, I give you my word. I only speak 
from what 1 know of life. Besides, he is bat a 
boy! At twen^ there is little chance of such a 
change. I am five years older, bat 1 have no 
present prospect of becoming a Benedick. I 
must wait for my nnknown Beatrice, till I have 
a home to offer her, and till X am quite sure she 
is the real Beatrice. Don’t despise us for the 
confession, but most of us meet a good many 
Rosalines before we discover Juliet.” 

Whether it was conveyed to Willie by the i 
instinct a sleeper generally has of his being the 
subject of conversation, or what, I can’t say; 
bat at this point he woke, and the talk ran on 
the cricket match till bedtime. 

After that Walter came often; 1 need not 
pretend that 1 did ndt learn ere long to see he 
came for me. And then rose in my heart a 
great struggle. This must not be: yet how 
prevent It ? ' j 

Inexperienced as I was in the ways of the 
world, I should hardly have understood how to | 
signify—as some women can by a hundred little j 
nameless indications, without giving offence—to 
a lover 1 cared not for, that his pursuit was a 
vain one. How then assume an indifference I { 

did not feel ? How keep the boundary line I J 

knew he would soon seek to overStdp, when my j 

heart rose up to welcome him over it F ; 

Think what my life was, and what his coming : 

made it! Think of the long, solitary days, | 

which, whatever I did, left me more or less free i 

to think of him. How his image became as¬ 
sociated with everything around me, every oo- 
cupation. Nothing to take me out of myself 
and him, no change of scene to 'divert my 
thoughts;, no society to divide my interest. He 
was coming, and 1 longed for and dreaded it! 
lie was gone, and left me a world of thonghts 
and recolkctions, to turn over and fill and teed 
my heart v/lth, so that I hmidly missed him ere 
he returned. 

And all tins was vain, idle, hopeless—must be 
kept down and put away. Bpt howF Ah, 
howF 
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One day, earlf%,;^ ilbwoewi,! was ia the 
garden, and stexted ^ hear a horse’s 'footsteps 
on the iaati df thedhivtr Willie Imre 

come Uonw/tliiw unexpected 

reason ? YieitdrB,$£8pecially on horseback, were i 
SO' rare, thsA l hardly thoopt of thmi, unless it! 
might'he Ids. Heath. So I tnmed down my' 
ohieTea^ took off my gi^dening g^res, and came 
fOevard to peep toreugh the nedge. It was 
W<dter Bay, atone. Oh, what should I doP 
What should I say P for I knew, seeing him 
thus, what he kui eome for. 

Whether he saw me, or knew by some sound 
tiliat 1 was there, I can’t tdl; but be stopped 
his bone, and'before I oould glide away, which 
was what 1 was tempted to do, he called me by 
my name. So 1 had to come forward to the 
g^e close by, and meet him. 

"Are you an^ with me P" he said, when he 
had dismountea and taken my hand; for 1 was 
so joshed and trembling Z could not speak in- 
tellimUy, and half -turned from him, to hide my 
oonfasion. 

"Forgive- me if I have thus come upon you 
by surprise. But I musi spfeak to you alone, 
iB^ when 1 come with Willie it is almost impos¬ 
sible. Let me go and put my horse up in the 
stable, and come and speak to you here, may 

Had I dared to follow my impulse, 1 should 
have said, " Go, I may not listen to you; come 
no more, forget me, make my task of forgetting 
you possible—^if it be possible still—try me not 
above my atrength." But I murmured some¬ 
thing, and in a minute more he was again beside 
me, and had drawn me, 1 know not how, by the 
mere force of his will, into one of the shadiest 
of the dark walks. I remember now, though 
I hardly heard them at the time, how the 
black-birds screamed and scolded as we en¬ 
tered it. 

"I am going to Australia in two moaths,” he 
said. Then he waited for me to speak, but I 
-was stili dumb. 

“ Do you remeipber, I wonder, something I 
said to yon, the first time I ever saw you, about 
Beatrice P" 

" Yes, I remember.” 

“You do?” he smd, smiling, as if pleased and 
encouraged. “Need I tell you, Bessie, that I 
have found the real Beatrice ? that 1 have come 
to ask her if she will take Benedick, with all his 
imperfections on liis head?” 

I struggled for a word, but instead came a 
passion of tears, so violent that he stood pained 
and startled. '' 

“No, no!” I sobbed; “it cannot be! it must 
not' be! Don’t talk to me of this; leave me. 
All you can do for me is to leave mo!” 

“ Bessie, darlmg! why is this P What have 
16«id to pain or anger you? tell me!" 

“I cannot tell you. I am not angry; it is 
not your faedt. But you most leave me; indeed 
you mu^,!* 

A^iif turned frtjm him, and walked slowly in 
. .th^jUp teetion of home. 1 was furious with my- 
furious that 1 fear 1 was almost rough to; 


him. He remain*^ looking after roe some mo¬ 
ments in utter bowihiermeat; then he suddenly 
joined me. * ■ 

“Bessie^” he said, taking both my hands, so 
that I eould not advance," I cannot leave you 
without further expktu^ioh. You ^d not Imid 
me to ro^et this, and yon give me no reason 
for it. Tell me wfy you refuse to Ksten to me. 
You owe me this,” 

“You know the reason,” I. sobbed^ "You 
know I told you firom the fii-st 1 never meant to 
leave Willie." 

“But WilKe will leave you; I toll you he 
will! O, Bessie, if you care for me, if tiii is 
your only reason for refusing me, don’t—I 
beseech you—don’t sacrifice yourself iu this way 
for an imaginary duty. Listen!. I have taken 
you, perhaps, by surprise. I will go to Australia 
alone if you will say that if I come back in a 
year you will marry me; nay, two yeare if you 
prefer it. Will you say so, Bessie P” 

“ I cannot! 1 cannot!” 

"This is your last word?” 

“Yes.” ' . 

“ Then good-by! I will trouble you no 
more.” 

He wrung my hands till the pain made me 
wince, and was gone. 

I never told Willie what had passed, or even 
of his visit; it was impossible to me to speak of 
it; and oh, the anguish of trying to keep calm 
aud cheerful, and to appear interested in whk: 
Willie w'as idling me of the Eookminsternews, 
and of the grand public ball that was to be given 
there. Ah me! to smile through the life that' 
had become suddenly one long, vain, empty 
yearning for what could never be. 

In two months Walter Bay sailed for Victoria. 
He wrote me a line first. Was the last word I 
bad spoken to him final r 1 could but say yes, 
and the next I heard was that he was fftm. 1 
had to listen ealmly and make something like 
excuses for him when Willie told me how lie 
had urged him to come and spend at least a day 
with us before he went, and how Walter had 
constantly refused him on some pretext or an- 
otlier, wounding his feeling, as 1 could see, by 
tliis imaginary unfriendliness. 

A year went by. I was now much alone, for 
Willie not only frequently stayed in itockmin- 
stej for whatever gaieties might be going on 
there, but bis friends oftenaskedhimto go with 
them on shooting and filibing and boating exour- 
sions some way off, aud how oould he refuse, 
poor dear? 1 was only too glad he should 
amuse himself. 1 felt I was, in spite of all roy 
efforts, poor company for any one now, and he 
was always so ba^y to come home, and so full 
of all he had done and seen, that he was the 
less likely to notice the change in me. 

One bleak autumn cvenifig we were sitting 
by the fire together. As I could not talk to 
him now as I used to do, 1 had taken the habit 
of reading aloud, a proceeding wbu^ always had 
the effect of idvaiming his aieepiBg-tune 42on- 
siderably. 

But this night, whmi 1 took the book, he smd, 
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<(ntli»liaif-BTOFted face, "Not to«nighitf Bm'; 
I wtmt to tolk to ja^" 

1 laid tbe volume aside, and sat down on a 
low clmit by biiu, lookiog up e^ctaatlj. 

But it seemiBa bard to begin, so I took lib 
band, stroking it dews ioftly. 

"Well, deadef" 

"Bessie!" He cleared bis tbroat, bat his 
voice was still bnskj. "Bessie, what would 
yon say I told you 1 wes going to be 
married P” 

What I did say, I don’t know. I only know 
that the first ihon^t that came into my bead 
Was not about Walter. It was tbb; So he has 
been-carryu:^ on thb affair, and brought it to an 
end—for I iitea it was settled—without giving 
me the slightest confidence. Not a hint that bis 
fancy even had turned to one womaui more than 
to any of the many girls be had carelessly men¬ 
tioned as bis partners at dances! 

But be seemed, now that be had brojught him- 
sdf to speak, to perceive but little the effect of 
his communication, and'told me the whole story 
rigid through. 

Her name was Charlotte Turner; she was 
nineteen, very pretty, of course, danced beauti¬ 
fully, rode better than any girl he ever saw, and 
was "so jolly.” He believed she had a little 
money, but be did not know, or even care. Oh, 
how 1 should love her! 

I felt much more, God forgive me! as if 1 
hated her, just then. 

“ But you’ll never toave me, df>ar old girl,” ho 
stud. “ Whoever comes, I can’t spare my old 
sis. You and Charlotte will get on so beauti¬ 
fully ; you’ll bo such company for each other all 
day while I’m away. Tliougb, indeed, I don’t 
mean to go on at Mr. Heath’s 'after he’s found 
some one to take my place. I shall come home 
and take up the farta again.” 

I can’t bear to tbink of it, or talk of it. I 
knew 1 should not like Charlotte, and though I 
tried, I couldn’t. She was sbarn and pert, and 
evidently looked on me as a dull dowdy sort of 
old maid; though, after all, I wasn’t yet four- 
and-twenty. But dull and" dowdy I may have 
been; I dare say. I was; 1 had nothing to make 
me otherwise. 

The wedding was over, and the honeymoon, 
and I made the old place as bright as I could, 
to reedive them. There were great fires in all 
the rooms, and tbe new furniture looked so 

a t, aaa the fresh ppers, though, indeed, we 
lord work to make them stick, on account 
of the damp; and what I used in coals and fire¬ 
wood durbg that month I’m afraid to say. 

However, the house,' I’m sure, did look fit for 
the reception of any bride, and I thought Char¬ 
lotte must be pleased with it. 

They arrived just as the day was closing in, 
and, as luck would have it, it was a wet day, 
and the drip; drip, was audible enough, even in¬ 
doors. 

"Oh, whid a state the drive is in!” were the 
first words I Iteard Charlotte utter, as she got 
out of the carriage " And ‘how you are shut 
in with tarees! Why, you can’t see the sun 


THE D.\NES AT HOME, 

BY A FBENCHMAN "ABROAD. 

" OuK Own Correspondent” assumes various 
shapes, and apj)ears in divers characters. He 
ou^t, indeed, from the nature of bis bfifice, to 
be an actor-of-all-work, a jack-of-all-tr^es^ a 
polyglot, a universal genius. At a pinch, he 
should know how to bore boles with a saw, 
and to plane rough planks with a twopenny 
gimlet. Me is required to make his way across 
country, without chart or compass; and, while 
doing so, to see the smallest object in the dark, 
and to Bear the faintest whisper in a hubbub. 
He must be able to do without medicioe, flecp, 
or food—except as occasional indulgences; to 
have oil his wits about Mm, after forty-eight 
hours’ vigil; to write graphically and legibly 
without daylight or candle; never to miss an 
imccrtain aiui irr^ular post; and to know the 
movements, words, and Ihougiits of people who 
strive their utmost to conceal tlmm. 

It wiis doubtless his many and versatile 
taknta which induced the Siede to entrust M. 
Cometlant with the mission of following the 
progress of the Danish war ; and it may be 
stated tliat (altltough comparisons arc odioas]||, 
without being a Russell or a Gallenga, he mani¬ 
fested eonsiderable ability. But what most 
concerns us, who possess other accounts of that 
cruel invasion, is that our writer, after being 
“ tired of war’s alarms,” and quitting tbe scene 
of*actioin, lingered for a while in insular Den- 
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mark, where ht» .nub «x4'«coompu&hmests 
aeonred him ahcM^^wall!^- 
The rosttlit it and insirttciire 

Toiouie,* t\ie ^ti4ih|bie portion of which is 
here passed Vw,to leave naore room for ite^social 
ske^OBSf. put the ^ahtbw^s entry into Copen- 
wae BaythlMf'but cheerful. Every heart 
was ^ofgsctami witE grief. He saw men weeping 
as they passed in silence along the 
StCMdiSi Eor Eteamark is less a nation than one 
hvi^(^e family. Eveiy one knows everybody; »and 
thare was no one then in Copenha^n who had 
not a son, a brother, a cousin, a husband, or a 
friend killed or wounded in that sacrifice to the 
idol of German pride. 

The moral condition of a people is best seen 
by studying their amusements, la honest 
llenmorK, where life flows calmly bn in the 
quiet eiyoymeut of family affection, you would 
vainly seek those riotous pleasures which, in 
certain ^at 'cities, are offered to yonth as n 
school of corruption. lu Denmark, misconduct 
conceals itself, as if it were crime. There 
exist in that country none' of those public 
establishments in which music and dancing 
serve as the» pretexts for dissoluteness on the 
one Wd, and the vilest interests on the other. 
And yet we are astonished that men accustomed 
to frequent such haunts should lose at last all 
npral sense, and should come to despising every 
woman, even the poor girl whom they will one 
day marry as a speculation; selling, in their 
turn, for a handsome dowry, the same insincere 
affection which they had been in the habit of 
purchasing! It is not a British, but a Gallic 
censor, who remarks, on this, that every effect, 
good or bad, must necessarily have a cause. If, 
in certain capitals, women of the world and 

i firls ffioyiug in good society liavc been gradually 
osing, for some years past, that air of modesty 
whicn was, as it were, the |>erfume of their age 
and the halo of their innocence, this moral 
decline is mainly to be attiibuted to the influence 
of those vicious assemblies called public balls. 
In order to please and aspire to become the 
wiveC of men habituated to the sight of Rigol- 
boches publicly violating the laws of decency, 
and ^0 avoid appearing insipid in comparison, 
the least that can be done is to assume an air 
of importance and effrontery, to display their 
shoulders like V'enus rising from the sea, and 
to dress at thoimal watering-places in costumes 
suitable for the Carnival or the Eal del’Opdra. 
Denmark is to be congratulated on knowing 
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ndeCt^ then the Dutes. lit, winter the 
spedUlHe citiwme of Cto^eumgea go to the 
tneetre in fittnily partie*# <st aopept private 
invitations, when they are ant dotKiiwd at their 
own flrmiide. Fubms balls are few and lur 
between, and those vrhieh do occur no inote 
resemble the balls opened to the ParisUnpfiblie, 
than a religious procession reaemhles a Ckr> 
nival orgie. A public masked bidl, given at 
Copenliagen, went off with sileh decent reserve, 
the danciug was so quiet and decorou^ Pro¬ 
priety was so strictly observed, that meryboiiy 
present appeared to belong to reaimotaUe 
society.' Towards .the close of the ball several 
couples betook themselves to a saloon where 
tables were laid, and supped with the mime 
respect for public mondity. The convetsatioa 
was in an under tone, and when a powdered 
clown begged a pink domino to accept a morsel 
of lobster or a glass of phampagne, he expressed 
himself in the choicest terms, and with the most 
scrupulous punctilio. One Amazon only ven¬ 
tured to provoke her cavalier by a playtul tap 
with her riding-whip, and, notwithstanding tlm 
person, the place, and the hour, the action was 
remarked and considered, offensive. Many 
funerals in Paris go off more merrily than this 
fancy ball. But between the excessive reserve 
of Copenhagen, and the cynical shamelessness 
displayed m similar assemblies in Paris, London, 
and some other capitals, the choice cannot give 
rise to a moment’s doubt. • 

Thqre are four theatres in Copenhagen, at the 
head of which stands the Theatie Ilt^al. This 
house is subsidised by the state for the perform¬ 
ance of opera, tri^edy, comedy, vaudeville, and 
ballet. To the famous Holberg (who has been 
surnamed the Danish Molike) must be ascribed 
the honour of having founded the national 
theatre. Before him, the Danes derived all 
their literary notions from French authors, and 
the French language was the only one admitted 
into good society. In the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth there existed in Copenhagen but 
one single company of actors, and they were 
French. They played comedy, performed ballets, 
and, by way of variety, gave puppet-shows. 
Their manner, one Montagu, was appointed by 
Kmp Frederic the Fourth professor of decla¬ 
mation, with the charge of trmning pupils to 
represent national pieces. With this view,^ 
Molihre’s Avaro was translated into Danish, 
and was first performed at Copenhagen in 1723. 
The experiment met with marvellous success, 
and in the same year Holberg produced his first 
work. The Tin-pot Maker, which is, perhaps, 
also his best. His pieces are still played, as 
Molihre’s are in Paris, with the Cbject of main¬ 
taining in the multitude a taste for legitimate 
and classical comedy. 

Amongst the interpreters of these wtffks, 
Madame Heiberg is one of the foremost. On the 
stage she appears to be only twenty years of a^. 
Her voice is sonorous and sweet at oooe, like the 
sound of a musical instrument; hmr simple yet 
intelligent gestures are full of the eympathetio 
charm of youth, lake all artists of. a eupoior 


all these fine things only by hearsay. It listens 
to the descriptions of travellers just as you 
would listen to a fictitious narrative, without 
being affected by the contagion. Its own calm 
and respectable amusements suffice, and it feels 
for riotons and questionable pleasures both a 
native aversion and a deliberate antipathy. It 
is determiued to keep itself pure, even at the 
risk of becoming the laughing-stock of dissolute 
braggarts and public-house sceptics. 

It is impossible to enjoy one’s self more in- 


* te Danamark tel qa’il eat. Pax ^scar CometuAtJ 
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order, Mada9ieBwb«rgk&owi Ixow to'ouptirate riage, and in sodetr, irkete eke isiKmgitii not 
the pwliak; a vord, a moremeat, and even hjr onl; as the {^hionaoie aotress, bat «a tbe ta- 
eilenee. Siw ecnnetiatM oonvefe W meaning jbnted voman and the vell-oonduct^ lady. It 
vHbotd Btirring in the least, and vrithoat utter* is greatly to the er^it of Denmark that, 
ing a syllable. Silence and immobility axe thoe throughout the whole ot tbe little kingdom, no 
oonveried into eloquence. A<pieoe wae written prejaai(m weighs on the profession of dramatic 
fordteor entitled “ No.” Duimg the first hhif artist. When actors have tadent and lead ho* 
of the piece she has only this one vord to pro* nourable lives, they aib everywhere received with 
noonne, and she pronoanoes it nineteen times; welcome, and treated with the consideration due > 
bn^ saeb is tbe mar^eUous suppleness of her to their merit. Sevmil Danish actors have oc> 
voice, so intelligent is her countenance, tliat copied eminent positions in the army, the ma. ; 
thia simple monosyllable becomes, in her mouth, gisiracy, at the bar, in the government, in the 
a speech full of charm and diverse emotion, liberal professions, and in science, before becom. | 
Th^ nineteen "Noes” exorcse uiuetcen dif- ing, on the stage, the interpreters of works of 
fecent thoughts, etfch perfectly characterised, by genius. 

the manner in which it is uttered. When the warm and balmy breath of spring 

Madame Deiberg is the widow of the eminent has swept away the mists which veil the sky 
author whose name she bears. Before becoming during seven or eight months of the year, tbe 
acquainted with her future husband, she was men tlirow aside their fun-cd overcoats, tbe , 
engaged to a man quite unfitted for her, who, women relieve their necks of their wooHen cca* I 
amongst his other gi(t8, possessed a rare amount vats, and the lower parts of tlieir faces of their 
of avarice. One day in early spring, tlic lady silken chin-pieces, and everybody rushes abroad 
and her ungenerous swain were driving, in a to take their full share of open-air pleasures, 
hired coach, along an avenue in the park, near 'On the first of May, in the rural districts of 
Copenhagen. The gentleman, in a fit of un- Denmark, a fete is celebrated which bears the 
usual ill humour, drove on and ou without say- significant name " Hide Sommer i By,” literally | 

ing a word. The actress, out of patience, “to introduce Spring info the village.” To 
broke silence at last. Opening both the doors lead spring into the village, the lads and lasses i 

of the coach, “Monsieur,” she said, “the best pul on all their finery, the former bedecking 
plan is to put an end to this. Do you get out tlicir bats with pink, blue, or yellow cockades, 
at your door; I mean to get out at mine, the latter garnisning their corsets with the first- | 

Adieu for ever !” come flowers. Delegates canvas the farms and 

Upset at first by the sudden rapture, wbieh country houses for a tribute in kind, consisting ' 

he did not in tbe least expect, he reflected an of eggs, ham, sausages, cakes, poultry, ai«i so 
iDstaut, and then seemed to agree to the propo- on, which afford the material for a banquet in 
sition. common. A king of the spring is elected by 

“But which of us,” he asked, “is to pay universal suffrage—always some handsome | 
the fare ?” young fellow, who comes out triumphant from 

Tragedy is played in Denmark in a less solemn the peaceful contest. His fimt duty is to choose I 
and more human style than perhaps anywhere a queen; whicli is forthwith done. Awland ' 
else in Europe. There is less me^ared strut of poppies and bluebottles serves as her madem. 
than in England, less shoaling than in Germany, The king and queen, arm in arm, gambol with- , 
and less appearance of liaviug swallowed a dose onl fear of compromising their dignity; they 
of vitriol than in France. One of their first even condescend so far as to stoop to a game, of 
tragedians is M, l^chel Wiclie, who also acts blindmau’s-buff. 

comedy in a superior manner. Tivoh is, par excellence, Copenhagen’s place 

The People’s Theatre, " Folke Theater,” is of summer aiversion.. It is a very large and 
smaller than the Theatre Iloyal, but of more handsome eslablishment, whgre, for fivepenco 
cheerful aspect, resembling in its arrangements entrance money, you may enjoy a great variety 
the Thd&tre des Varidt&i at Paris. Drama, of amusement, there is food for all tastes at 
comedy, and vaudeville are acted there. The Tivoli; a theatye for those who are fond of 
imtors are admirable for their natural and Intel- comedy, dancing, and pantomime; a coucert- 
ligent “play.” Madame Caroline Marguerithc room for lovers of music; a circus for hippo- 
vonderKeoke, daughter of the celebrated dance- philes; a ball-room; Russian moantains; cafes 
composer Lumhyc, and wife of the clever vande- chantants; a pislol-shootmg gallery; nine-pin ' 
villisto and song-writer, is the brilliant star yards; and fiually restaurants and a bazaar 
who is worshipped by the astronomers of that whose stalls are kept by pretty attendants. It 
dramatic firmament. It is a pardonable indis- is not rare to see from fifteen to twenty thousand 
orction to mention that this charming artist was people at Tivoli. Its establishment is recent, 
bom in Copenhagen in 1834. The Folke ociug a lucky speculation of M. Carstensem 
Theatre is proud of a heroine of the age justly the eminent contractor. At Tivoli, the crowd 
glorified by the great Balzac. circulates calmly and silently, as everywhere 

To her other apcomplishtnents, Madame von else; amusements are enjoyed with the modera- 
der Reoke adds that of being the composer of tiou which characterises the whole of the Danish 
very pleasing music. ^ She hupublishea several nation. , 

collections pf-mclodics and ballads whose sue- When people do not go to Tivbli, they betake 
cess was ensured by her singing them on the themselves to the park, where the beauties^ of j 
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Here is the t«fl^'a{>ii46-^dorned witli 
oolumiia WiiiMi by Oomtli^ eapikls! A 
fev s^p« oirty yon* from audeat Ejmii to 
modem fiKitMrtsnA A eh&let stands nr the 
side of A labe, irtiich is not exactly the lake of 
GOnetm. Farther on is the Chinese pavilion, 
Frederie the Sixth’s favourite luncMng-plaee. 
Beeeh is the nrevailing tree: its delicate light- 
green foUafn harmonises well with the general 
softnessof me scenery and thegentle character of 
thepopniation. Mature, inDenmaxk,haBnot con¬ 
fined her beneficent infiaenee to man alone *, it is 
extended to every tiling which lives and breal lies. 
Wild animals are scarcely wild in this cxeellent 
conntiy} the little birds will alight at your feet 
and the very deer, timid as theyard, hardly step 
aside to let you pass. Man, elsewhere the 
tyrant and the assassin of almost every created 
is in Denmark the animal’s sympathising 
frieim. An Animals’ Protection Society wonlo 
be an insult to the Danes; for, not a carter 
amongst them would overwork or brutally beat 
hia horse. “ One of these days you will come 
to Paris?” was inquired of a Dane. “No,” 
was the reply; “you treat dumb creatures too 
cruelly there.” now widely does Prance difler, 
in this respect—it is a Prenehn/an who confesses 
it—from Denmark! Not only, in Denmark, 
thew do not kill the poor little biuls—as m la 
belle Prance—^for the sole pleasure of killing 
them, but lEe peasant ry carry their compassion 
so far as to save them, in winter when the ground 
is covered with snow, from the pangs ot hunger. 
Prom time to time they fasten to the naked 
branches of the trees bunches of uiillet, as a 
charitable offering to these poor little creatures, 
whom they could not ace suffer without suffer¬ 
ing themselves.^ 

Sliakespcare is very popular in Denmark. A 
student in whose presence the dAiouement of 
Hamlet was criticised as an immoral and wan¬ 
ton piece of butchery, inquired, with a laugh, 
“Would you like, Ihen, liaertes to have set up 
in business, and Gcrtiude to start a boarding- 
school ?” 

Is there such a thing as Danish music ? To 
this plain question, distinctly put, M. Comet- 
tant, a most competent judge, fcelS himself 
bound to answer “No.” In nicf, although the 
Danes are extremely sensible to musical art; 
although in Copenhi^n, as in Paris, there is a 

S 'ano m every story of eveiy house; although 
enmark has g^ven birth to five or six com¬ 
posers of real merit; it is not the less true tlist 
there is no such thi^ as Danish music. Nay 
more, there is nothiim either m the melodic 
structure, nor in the harmonic treatment, nor 
in the style of the accompMiiments, nor in the 
inspiration, todlstingnish the innumerable small 
jiieces whi^ sproat daily in the music-pnbhsh- 
ers’shops, like mushrooms after autumnal rain, 
from the hundred thousand ephemeral composi¬ 
tions published everywhere more or less, but 
more especially, in Germany, during the last 
century. * 

The Danish popular airs themselves are 
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eeaarMj Danhdi except in name ; widely differ¬ 
ing in that respect from the popular airs of 
Sweden, 'stamped tk Him are Urith the (ndan- 

J_ * _. X J_l_ ±» Xi- 


littje oompofiitjoBs have beta wntton 
authors. M. Weyse has published hua#>d6. 
But on searching their graceful pages for the 
mark of gcnitijfjou will find onty the traces of 
imitation. M. Hartmann lannohN out into that 
nebulosity of sounds which has bien named 
“infinite melody,” and whose worting out is 
best left in the hands of its patented inventor. 
Richard Wagfter. His “Diyadens BryHnp,” 
a long cantata-symphony, is an vmludky, oe.- 
causc a faithful, imitatiou of the composer of 
the Tannhauser’s proceedings. M. Comettant 
thinks (and I heartily agree vrith him) that 
one Wagner in the musical worid is quite 
enough. 

Our author heard that strange production at 
a concert given at Copenhagen in April last, for 
the benefit of the soldiers’ widows. As his repu¬ 
tation and mission merited, a place was reserved 
for him in the manager’^ box. Between the 
acts, he wished to go out. Instead of turning 
to the left, he turned to the right, and found 
himself with five or six ladies of aristocratic 
bearing, with gentleness and courtesy 6tampe.d 
on their countenances. In company with the 
lathes was a gentleman of remarkably distm- 
guibhed appearance. 

Naturally, M. Comettant removed his hat. 
The ladies and the gentleman slightly bowed in 
acknowledgment of the salutation. Then, be¬ 
lieving himself m a public place, and supposing 
he had done enough to conform to the exi¬ 
gencies of politeness, he replaced his hat on bis 
head. At that moment he fancied he saw a 
slight surprise expressed in the ladies’ looks, 
while the lips of the geutlcmau betrayed a 
good-natured smile of amusement. The in¬ 
truder tried to leave by the opposite door, but to 
his great astoiiishnieut he found it locked. Ec- 
turnuig therefore, ho again saluted the party, 
who bowed, and then re-entered his box. 

But the rare distinction of the ladies, the 
grand air of the gentleman, who certainly was 
no common person, made a strong impression 
on his mind. Moreover, their’faces were not 
utterly strange. He felt sure he had seeu their 
photographs somewhere. 

“Would you have the goodness,”* he said to a 
neighbour, “ to tell me who are the persons oc¬ 
cupying the side-box? l^e ladies are charm¬ 
ing ; and there is something intelligent and 
sympathetic about the gentleman which attracts 
tne CTO and captivates the mmd.** 

"The gentleman, monsieur, is the King of 
Denmark, Christian the Ninth, and the ladies 
are members of the royal family.” 

While these explanations were being given, 
to his great confnsion he distinctly beard the 
king inquire (altliou^ the words were spoken 
in an under tone),* “Who is that gentleman?” 

“Sire,” answered the chamberlain, "his 
name is Oscai; Comettant. He ha^^pen sent 










the breach ttewepejMiri Le Sihole, tb. loQoir 


ittg to the orcheeteBi 
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MoosieTur G., ‘bl8diiiig Hko a pe^ at the 
thought of bimog kept on, his ht^ in the pre¬ 
sence of the soToniA the gracious 
oesses, Mt an iinpt&e to rush oat and offer 
bumble apologtes for having mistaken the rojal 
retiring-room for a pnl^e passage.- On second 
thopriita, he remained where he was, for reasons 
which he specifies. He was right. In cases 
where it is evident that no intention^ radeness 
has been committed, explanations and excuses 
for mistidces made in imorance often onlj make 
bad worse. In some of these little social messes, 
the more yon ffounder, the deeper yon stick in 
the mire. 

The ballet is the brightest gem in the crown 
of the Copenhagen Theatre Eoyai. The Danes 
are very proud of it; and their sentiraont of 
national pride is, on several aceprats, perfectly 
justifiiablc. Although the peculiarities of Danisli 
ballek owe their origin to a Frenchman, the 
Marquis de Bournonville, who fled from the 
French Revolution to take refuge in Denmark, 
those peculiarities do not the less exist, and the 
Danisit mimes arc truly remarkable. M. de 
Bournonville beguiled the weariness of exile 
by initiating the fair-liaircd daughters of the 
north in the mysteries of capers ;md pirouettes. 
He founded a school of danoc, in accordance 
with sound tradition, and inspired the Danes 
with a taste for divertissements, of which they 
had hitherto only an incomplete idea. 

At Copenhagen arc performed ballets taken 
from the Scandinavian mythology, impressed 
with original poesy, and extremely interesting 
in respect to the conduct of the story. The 
scenery is sufficient, even for persons w'ho 
know the Grand' Opera at Paris; the costumes 
leave nothing to be desired. As to dancing, 
pure and simple, it forms the smallest ingredient 
m these ballets. The Danes consider dancing, 
as elsewhere practised, indecorous. The Dauisli 
danscuscs wear skirts which reach down to their 
ankles. But since it might happen that, in a 


pirouette, the dress might rise above the per¬ 
mitted level, the Marquis de Boiwnonville’s vir¬ 
tuous pupils encase themselves in stout panta- 


of equal soUcitode. Their wdi-clad charms brave 
every indiscreet aiid PH^ag ghmoe: tliat is, 
supposii^ that, in Gopewageu, any eye could 
ever be indiscreet. Their gCBtures and. expres¬ 
sion of countenance are in harmony with their 
costume. With arms slightly raised in front, 
and downcast eyes, they aet tneir left foot fore¬ 
most, and edify the pit by thek grace, and 
innocence, inspiring it with thoughts of family 
affection, of respect for statistical laws and 
social economy. Consequently, these respected 
artists are treated with every mark of pious 
admiration.. To be a dancer, at Copenhagen, 
mcaM to bid adieq to the futile and dangerous 


ptoftsnres of the woi^ Iw tiik jitoioBi denbt- 
Sbm, the yreitoj Danes inscribe mi’ thup-emtoha 
of enre^ ^ eharasterisrie itolto, £l 
Bxot to. hym, "Not for amusement oiidy.” 
The ballet, like tragedy and comedy, to 
affiord instraeiive k^ns. 

The Theatre Royal, of which the Danes are 
justly proud, » an uapretenffiag, nay, even 
an ugly building, externally. Its interior ar¬ 
rangements are tolerabbr comfortable, and it 
has one remarkable peci&irity. T%e chandelier 
lights the theatre only between the acts. As 
soon as the curtain rises, the riiandelier also is 
drawn up by invisible ebuns, and disappears in 
the ceiling. In this way tlie spectators in the 

E r tiers are not, as in most other theatres, 
ed by the L'ght, and compelled to turn their 
backs on the stage. In the new theatres Du , 
Ch&telet and Lynque in Paris, the central dum- 
delier is altogether suppressed, the audimioe 
part of the house being illuminated by gaslight, 
which makes its way frmn above through a 
ceiling of dimmed glass. 

The govemmeut assists this theatre with 
sufficient liberality to enable it to secure for its 
actors a provision for life. Their sdaries, it is 
true, appear but scanty, if compared with those 
received by artists out of Denmark. Bat the 
Danish singers contrive to live contented with 
what they get, having no other obj«t than the 
culture of art, and no other ambition than to 
bring up their families respectably. Tliere is 
no Conservatory of Music in Copenhagen; but 
a School of Dance is attached to the Theatre 
Eo,val. The children admitted, besides lessons 
in thek, art, receive a complete education in all 
the branches of elementary knowledge. 

Like Paris, Copenhagen reckons a certain 
number of Cafd-Concert£ which are frequented 
exclusively by men of the middle class and 
passing strangers. Female singera, for the 
most part haMsome and coquettishly attired, 
pcrforhi Swedish melodies and national songs 
to the accompaniment of the piano. Some few 
have good voices, and might, by painstaking, 
become true artists. Almost all these, however, 
are Swedes, wlio are much more richly gifted 
than the Danes in remiect to voipe. Denmark 
is still waiting for a Jenny Lind to spread the 
national vocal glory over the two hemispheres. 
It is surprising that these two countries, lying 
80 near to each other, peopl«i by the same race 
of men, and which have several times been 
united under a common governmmt, should 
present such marked differences in respect to 
voice and mtuied genius. Fine voices are 
almost common in Sweden; people sing there, 
as they sptok, naturally and without effort. Li 
Denmark, on the contrary, good voices are 
scarce, and the accom^shmmit of singing is 
invariably the result ot detormiued and perse¬ 
vering applieation. Perhaps the very cohi .hut 
very dry climate of Sweden, and the less cold 
but extremely damp air of Denmark, are the 
principal causes of the difference. Still, if 
Danish singers are far from, common, instru¬ 
mentalists wound everywhere. 
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The Sihele’s aorrespcmSinit vnated a paxt of vhose charatB aad innocence are her oulj 
waterproof bootf^ Id |iottiiw mpttgst the mod capital. ' 

and snow of < 4 ftie&d look Mm to his After havine inade-<^mo8t alvajs ip the 

shoemidterrM. Swotnv at tiiis Mgp presence of the lady’s panmts--tlie mtitnai 

Boot,” in tk^ei^de. avowal of their inclination, the yoang man an- 

"Ho&aitair StormF” inquired the friend, of an noanoes his matrimonial intentions, and solicits 

__L-__ W . 1 * A.\.^ _ - ^ _J_ - Al. s mi. ___A . 


apprentiM shoemaker. 


the favour of a betrothM. The purents accept; 


’’Bie k busy for the present,” the lad and from that mommit the lovers are left com* 

_A mi.,__ A- Ai.^ AT_A--. 


replied. ’ ' pletely at liberty. They go to the theatre, or 

** WjU he soon be visible ?” out walking, unaccompanied. They are con- 

" I tMnk not, monsieur.” sUntly together, and wait as patiently as they 

“ What is your master busy about ?'’ can for the time when the church shall bless 

! is deoiplieri^.” their union. It is a very rare case indeed that 

” Deciphering! What the deuce is he'de* the betrothed abuses the privilege allowed him. 
Aeringf” A man would be justly considered indelkiate, if, 

“Some new music,- which be received this after intimate acquaintance with a respectable 
>rning.”' « girl, his affianced wife, he ran after other 


morning. 


“Ah, that is all!” the friend exclaimed, “flirtations,” as the Americans phrase it. 


"Come with me, then, I know the way to the 


Nevertheless, it must be confessed, there are 
men sufficiently careless of public opinion, and 


They went, listened outside the door, and light enough, to make an amusement of these 
were astonisbed at the way in which the bar- preliminanes to wedlock, which they have the 
moniotts shoemaker deciphered his music. They boldness to say they prefer to wedlock itself, 
entered the temple of Apollo, and were graciously One old bachelor in Copenhagen was said to 
received. Tbe shoemuer-pianist informed his have been betrothed the ominous number of 
customer that the whole of his family cultivated thirteen times. Another fmihlcss female turtle* 
music, and that he would have devoted himself dove, somewhat advanced in life, was spoken of 
entirely to that charming art, were it not that in indignant terms, because she broke off her. 
in Dmmark, as elsewhere, boots and shoes met engagement after a court-ship of eighteen years, 
with a readier sale than quavers and semi- Just at the moment of a dcmiite union, she had 
quavers. After hearing one of Beethoven’s the audacity to ask for a little longer time for 
sonatas, the visitors returned to the shop, where reflection. Subsequcutly, she married quite a 
a pair of unexceptionable boots were supplied to boy, without relations, advice, or expmeuce, 
them. whom she caught in his budding affetHions, as 

. The Danish ladies have a peculiar carriage, you take a young magpie from the nest. When 
determined by a slight undumtory movement, she expeotra some manifestation of the i|rrath 
which is neither that of French nor English and resentment of her former sweetheart, she was 
women, but rather approaches the I^rth not a little surprised to sec him come to church 


American style of female deportment. When and remain to witness the matrimonial rite, lie 
they are pleasing—and they please very fre- pressed her hand more warmly than ever, and 
quently—^ the merit is 'due to nature. Simply betrayed his secret thoughts by whispering," Ob, 
clad in woollen dresses—a silk gown is a rarity my dear madam, you don’t know what a service 


woollen dresses—^a silk gown is a rarity 


betrayed his secret thoughts by whispering," Ob, 
my dear madam, you don’t know what a service 


in the streets of Copenhagen—they employ, to you have rendered me I” 


attract attention, none of the thousand strata- To which the b 
gems which constitute the arsenal of coquetry tion, 
m other countries. If the men never turn “Ah, Henrick! 
their heads to have a second look at a pass- reminds me of w: 


To which the bride replied with equal emo- 


mg pretty woman, tne women never deign, 
by the shghtest provocation, to trouble uie 
serenity of the serions and thoughtful pas- new work bt mr. dickens, 

senger. We ought to be grateful for, their Monthly vrtfli t^ Editions of 

self-denial, remembering that they have an in- ortMU of 

telligent amile, white teeth, an abundance of »x ’’■^■nTxiiTTi 

fair and silky hair, and eyes like morsels of the OUR MUTUAL FRIENI)* 

V , BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

In Denmari^_ where the men have not yet twenty monthly parts. 

tiiought of aeUing their name for a woman’s nin«t«tdon. by M«ctr« Stoss. 

dowry» .evety marriage m what natoc and London: cka«us «id Hxi*. m. Pico«iiiiy. 
morauty proaonnee that it ought to be every- - 

where--* marriage of indination. The young jurtpnbished, bound in cloth, price sasi, 

« L whose posiriou is not yetassured, does not, mTr.'re nminJT PTiTI TTAT TT'II"D 
more for that, renounce a nnion with a^girl I JaLJu i lY JhJUJD i J 1 V UL U JBLju* 


woman, the women never deign, ago.” 


“ Ah, Henrick I I love this lad because he 
reminds me of what you were twenty years 


if Tramlaiwg Artklu from Au. THE Tear Sotikd i* reeened iy the Authors. 
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I HQr w i$ fobe^i'i^se'iB ereiy 

pui^RilMri iun^ JnOt^ Ihis yau vill not 

nfptt*ilf«i'|life.^ *3nke ‘♦young feJinw,'’ vko 

bad nol the vitgin bloom of yontb, 

BOlr ,h«d lemt to oootider Keputaticms to be 
Biet0>'l9^ di^ figoros, with whicdi be coulS 
Sto «t ♦‘kOjObb** aitd "Eoiueb*' at so maay 
bhfi^for a penny, became a Utile ashamed, and 
said be was suie it was a mist^e.* Bat ibe old 
oobmel Iwked on with disgust, aud lepetded 
tiiat tboagh he knew nothing of the parties, he 
Iras “ cursed” sure it was no mistake, and that 
filretTDae of “the lof’-^meaning ladies—were 
“stottish,” and “up to tkat game,” if you only 
“knew how to take them, dammy I") 

Tet Femor, as he listened, grew furious. 
“Ami do you mean to tell me j^ou did this-- 
mada me and her the talk of a ooffee-room P It 
win be all over the town! I tell yon, I don’t 
wont this chompiotufMp, or patronage dither ” 
“PattOM«e!“ said Jolm Hanbury. 

“I don’t, 1 teUyou!” the other went on, with 
increasing excitement. “I suppose it is well- 
meaning:, and all that sort of tbi^. But 1 ^n’t 
want it. 1 wish to God you would leave me and 
my concerns alone. I don’t want any man to be 
dettmuUng my wife in coffee-rooms.” 


(Qonduotwi by 


mid the other. “She loves fennor, She 
Would help and saws her, io me, listen 

bs 0>^.yeaterday')lihe9(ni}uredme 

to fCmnado yon. would mvcitbe worid that 
you would go away, atuftakcheradvtae. Bo! X 
itttplonB of you, BOTmor." 

“ How little yotf know,” said Fonnor* stmg- 
wdtlk the sopmeate “ Poor Houbnry, 
Women can ewOy persuade you, Ali, my good 
friend, in time you. wiU come to Icom that there 
is more meaning belnnd what women say than 
wliat jroK wouldfan^. Often the very contrary lo 
rihat they say. WeU, Hanbuty, you are not 
QUITE in her oounoils, / can t^ you.” (The 
opportunity was ovarpstwering, pad could not be 
resisted. He wont on;) " I only say this much; 
she has lier reasons, of course, for speaking to 
you; but, 1 can tell you, I am about the last 
person in town she wotdd wish to leave it.” 

The triumph in bis eye was so intriligible, 
the flush of vanity to his face so marked, and the 
miserable egotism of the man so naked, ibat the 
whole truth came upon Hanbury like an inspira¬ 
tion. He started back, as though some one Imd 
suddenly whispered in his ear, “That weak 
blinded Fermor believes Miss Manuel to be in 
love with him.” 

“0, Fermor,” he exclaimed, almost with con- 


“But can you wonder at other people,” said 
Hanbury^ qiuetiy, “when you do not seem to do 
it yourself? Surely when you, who should na¬ 
turally protect and watch over her- " 

" That is my conoeru,” said Fermor," quite my 
coaoem. Upon my word, it is coming to a pretty 

pass-But I must now request- ” 

“1 am astonished,” said Hanbury, “I am 
skooked. I could not believe it of you. Sueh 
utter and miserable infatuation. It is charitable 
to suppose you do not see the danger. It is 
camiug nearer cvei 7 moment. What do you 
anpposc is wy concern in this matter P Bo you 
ftincy if it wcic any one else I should expose my¬ 
self to what might be said P Ah, 1 may not tell 
you all But there is one to whose name 1 am 
bound for life, in whom ali ibat I can do or live 
for is centred. You know who that is as well as 
L She has appointed me to this task. Her 
heart is set on it. Aud through me alie tells yon, 
fly, fly from this place, from this country, and take 
tnat poor girl with you. It is the only chauce!” 

Bming this speech, wonder, almost stupefac¬ 
tion, and rage, suoceeded each other in Fermor. 
Wonder at superior tone and weight Hanbury 
was assuming i stupefaction at the message be 


tempt, “to see you sunk so iow as this!” 

Fermor coloured. 

" i'ou are indeed blind,” Hanbury wont on. 
“I was not prepared for tUt, I now sec it is 
hopeless. It.explains all. Be a manl Get rid 
of these delusions! It is laughable. Sbe, who 
so lived for and loved that sister! Why, if there 
was one ■uhoin she should dislike and punish, and 
whom, indeed, I kitoio she—-But forgive me. 
I am speaking for your good, you know.” 

Fermor’s fury and mortflication combined 
were now at their lieight. “ You come to insult 
mo,” he said. “ I don’t want you. Bon’t intcr. 
ferc in my conoems a^in; 1 shall take it up 
.seriously, if you do. It is going too far. Never 
interfere with me ^ain. 1 warn you.” 

“Very well,” said Hanbury; “ you roust take 
your course. I note see it all. It is the old 
infatuation, and you arc scarcely accountable, 
lou sliaJJ not oSbitdme, Fermor, and I slid! help 
you yet, in spite of yourself.” 

Fermor was left in a state scarc(fly io be de- 
scribed. It was the insufferable air of pUtroungc 
and of superior information and wisdom tlmt 
gulled him more than an^faing in the world, aud, 
above all, that sort of privity with Miss Manuel. 


broqght; and, finally, rage at the Confidence au 
imdiErtaMug it implied. 

“1 am very glad yon tril me tliis,” he sale 
with trembB^ lips. “That sliows me how 
can trust the rest of your advice. Miss Manucl*- 
Udnk of such a thing!—send me such a mess^ 
and by yov /” He laughed aloud at the notioi 
“My good Hanbury, don’t come advising ro 
«gwn. don’t know the world. I cmi se 

^Hftoyou it is so. On my Word of honour, 


For the first time, too, an uneasy suspicion flashed 
upon him as to there being some truth in what that 
“stupid luuiberin® blundering fellow” hadhinied. 

From this moment a bitter filwtftil desire 
eutcred into Fermor to meet with Bothainc and 
Quarrel with blip. This was Indeed'but hditguise 
for that wish io punish some one fpr the morti¬ 
fications that were being heaped onltim.. Fight¬ 
ing was exploded, and not to he oreamed of; 
and he knew very well that the cotfi Bomauie 
would not suffer it to ooaw to that. Bo he 
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nuilcQd bis fandus to dfsoo?^ sotm ifay b7|i]K &rdi9 bsd bepua to shiiide Itov titondia 




In iMs noD4i bo wdnieujrodittlB fboe to fitce vitii 
Mis. lennoft H«f« ws tfa oppoitanity. She 
was tbfi Christito thrown to tt» Uon. iSh was 
not a cold skiilad hand that ctonM ntortnpon 
or lepolse hun. jLt the sight of her, the 
leotnro he had snffored, the ra^ifioi^ons, the 
suspicions about Hiss Mannel, all came rosinng 
on him. J^re was a fit whipping^post ready to 
his hand. 

She was in a soft hnimrar. The sense of her 
loneliness and the foelingof desertion, was grow¬ 
ing upon her. PeHiaps, after all, she had been 
thinking, she had not been making allowance. 
Perhaps, wife a little advance-—But Penrmr 
burst on her: “ It seems we are now the tdk of 
clubs and eoffee-rooms, and strange gentlemen 
take up fee carols for you good natoi^ly, and 
say yon mean no harm. Cheerful news, eh? 
However, fia/ is no matter, as it will soon end.” 

This made hetrasdefiantashewas; as wounded, 
as rebellious, perhaps as viudiotivo. “As soou 
as you please,” she said; “perhaps sooner. Ho 
yon wish the sen ants to hear as well as the 
gentlemen in the clubs P” 

** This tone won’t do,” said Fermor, with a 
trembling voice. “l*ve had too much of it. 
Most luckily, it h not too late.” 

Huring this spccoh Mrs, Fermor had thought 
of a famous retort. She would not ha\ c repressed 
it for the world. " 1 am glad,” sho said, her 
little heart beating fast, "that there are gentle¬ 
men who take up my cause and have remarked 
the treatment I am subject to. I am glad.” 

“ Ocntlamen or no gentlemen,” said he, with a 
heart beating as fast, “these goings on must be 
stopped, aud stopped promptly. As the bogin- 
nii^, 1 require peremptorily that you do not et- 
hibit yourself at this foedish show oi Lady Laura’s. 
In fact, I shall see that yon do not go.” 

“Aud what if I rfo go?” said Jdrs. Fonnor, 
with sparkling eyes. 

“We sludl see," said Fermor, scornfully. 

"And wo s/iali sco,” repeated Mrs. Fermor, 
as scornfully. 

Yet ouly a few minutes before, during that 
interval of softness, she was thinking whether, 
after aU, it would not be bettor to go to him and 
make this little sacrifice, as a sort of opening to 
reconciliation. But now that was oil over for 
ever and ever. If she was to dts she n ould go. 

CBCmEB XXXVI. rOWliHR AMD MUD. 

Poon Mrs. Pernor! AH helpless, aud cast 
entirely amcMog “gentlemen friends,” she had no 
one to rely upen or look to for aid or counsel 
Meu, after all vrife their free manners, were 
imboin)^. Not so faifelesa, she thought, as 
women. A hot spirit was working in her veins, 
a ^ronre esmtement, and pride was carrying her 
forward in this path. She had no time to Hunk. 
Eveiytliing soemed fa conspire cruelly to hurry 
hm into th&t croo)!;^ eonrsc. Thus slie gave 
dfrectfoos.thAt Mr. Bomoiao was not to be let 


tidied, and fee drew badt. “I aii 
faerm^” feemdd, exmtedly. “1 don^ want to Mt- 
people. I said feat you were not to come in.” 

“A girl feebly tried to stop me,” he 
“ hut I saw the he on her lips. Surely I know 
that you are riways at hcBne ait this hour. What 
Is fee use of this little artifloe wife mf" 

“It is very wrong,” she went on, psarionately, 
for she felt her own helplessness. “ Yon think 
you can do as you please hate. I won’t pmemit 
it,” she added, with a little stamp; “yon come 
here too often, and I have told you sa” 

"Perhaps so!” he said, looking at hegwife 
gennine astonishment, as it seem^ to het. “I 
am sure I do. I must try and moud, though. 
Yon tell us these harsh truths a little rongfal^. 
You should break the foil, and prepare us. 
Last day you were kinder. Well! it is only one 
moro like all the rest!” And, his hot 
again, added," Good-by.” 

There was such a wounded hart air in his 
maimer, that her heart smote her a Uttie. 

“I always say more titan I mean,” she said. 
"I have no choice of words. 7bu undcretond 
me, I know. I am worried and miserable. No 
ono stauds by me, or, I believe, cares for me.” 

“A discovery!” he said, bitterly. “But thtri’s 
the old song from the begimung of tlie world. 
Who cares for me, T should like to know? Who 
has ever cared'* I have ^ven up looidng for 
sort of article. Ouly I rfjrf suppose,” he 
went on, excitedly, “like one of the great dolts 
which all men are, that yo» had a sort of tolera¬ 
tion for me—a good nature, a sympathy for the 
poor rough creature who has h^ his troubles, 
and whom you encouraged, 1 say, for some pui- 
pose of your own, into a dream that there was 
something like heart loft on the earth. For 
a moment I believed in you, Mrs. Fermor! I 
supposed that you would not descend to fee 
tncks and deceits of other women.” 

"Tricks and deceits ?” she rqieatcd. 

“Using me,” he went on, more excited still, 
?for the virtuous end of stirring up the slum¬ 
bering fiircs of Ms afiSect ion. Oh, of coarse!" he 
said, "1 am taking a bberty ui making these 
speeches. But it is the truth." 

"You do me injustice, indeed you do,” she 
said. “ I never dreamed of such a thing." 

Sho felt, in penitential confusion, feat she had 
Iwhavedharshiy—coarsely even. She would have 
done anything for an opportunity to show how 
sorry she was. “Sit down,” sho said, “won’t 
you P If you go away at onco, I shall Inow feat 
you arc offended.” 

“Offendedr he said. “No. It is more in 
sorrow than m anger—as men go aw«y ik the 
novels. And yet I don’t know whfe to make 
of you,” he said, sitt iug down. “ t ought hri go. 
And with it all 1 iloa'i hato yoo^ as 1 oughtfe.” 

,Shc laughed and tossed her head, Ss Soy.ofeer 
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tlte most .W^ lum i|paA <}D 

t!^ sesQio owe. u, .w ' 

“I haie fo «(a^ M oui impatieptily. 
“I Wo oy lwT« dxieamt 

it^ ibat 1 mtkme mya^t: that jcon 

find ^ ifumrsflianda 70 a, no (me cares 

a DUli it is in my head. Up matter 

'^^toitwtnmornot.” Hm. Fennor sighed. 
** I, pome to-night', xucrelj bceause 1 heaard 
ww^you. were going—going at once. My sin 
'WaM^ing to say good-by.” 

**—-we—aercr thought of going,” ssdd Mrs. 
iFtfrmor, wondering. “ Who told you ?” 

**Well} one who is supposed to be a very 

C t friend of yours and of nune—Miss Manuel. 

was very eager about and wished mo to 
pmnuade you to go. Why, I wonder P” 

“ Why P” said Mrs, Fermor, suddenly flashing 
out. ^Ah! pou can’t guess*, but there is a 
reason for all these thinga.” 

“It is a good reason, I suppoge P” he said. 

“ Is it P” said she. “ Ah, you who know the 
wbrid so well have much to learn; and so have 
S, 0 ,” she said, almost etying, “ 1 don’t know 
where to turn to. Every hour brings out some 
newtreachery.” 

‘’Jhuotly,” said he, quietly. “ Wc are won- 
dethilly like, I sec. Just what 1 And. But, dear 
Mrs. Feemor, it grieves me to see you in this 
way j you who are so young, and fresh, tmd fair, 
ana who ought to be very bappy. I can’t be 
acting shams; I don’t caie to take the trouble. 
1you phdniy, I have seen that there is 
trouble on your mind which I may help. For¬ 
give mo, it I say what 1 shmild not say, and give 
me bat a hint, and I stop. But where I have a 
deep earnest and sincere interest in one w ho so 

brusquely iurns me into the street-” 

“I do indeed believe you to be a friend,” said 
jdje, piteously. “And I should be ungmcions 

ii I did not understand your good w ill; hut-” 

“Now,” said Romaiue, drawing liis chair 
closer, “ I see most things, and where I don’t see, 
I have an instinct. There is Fermor, your hus- 
baud-—May I go on?” 

Sh» looked at him irresolutely, and tried to 
call np her faithless pride, which was hurrying to 
the rear. “ I think on this subject— 
'^Exactly,” ho said, pushing his chair away 
•gm. “X knew it. FoorRomamc! he is always 
going through the ice.” 

“O, go on,” she said, a little fretfully; "tell 
TOO w^t you mean.” 

“ Welly* he said, gravely, “ Flrmor, our friend, 
your husband—a good deal of allowance is to be 
made for 1^ He was a beau gar^on once. His 
head wwimrned, (Don’t be angry.) He baa 
been huTOimred—-perhaps spoiled. This 1 mean 
in his lektion to tile common world outside, walk¬ 
ing the streets. Well, he treats that world with 
some airs, and how i« that world curing him ? 
How do you auppoaeP By leaving Imn alto- 
pthec to lumself. ^e tn^ment has already 
had a wholesome eieet. It will do him godtl; 


^ wiU tfofiNm him ha time. lou see,, the world 
is the best mistnas i» theworid. ICou ppoMnot, 
my dear.Mxs. Ferm#, go to a bettar school.'*’ 
She looked at him wondering, yet ootaliiAe- 


"Ah, tty dear Mw. Fermor,” be wetotoai. 
eagerly, “we are all too mudh bumOttred*-*^ 
men, Imean, lou, I fesr, are tm atigel of sweet¬ 
ness”—she started—“women, I ttcmi, Itdofid 
us no good. The more we get the moih we wimt. 
Wo are not a bit obligedMbr the botoage. There 
is some vile overbearing dross in us. Keep us 
at the grinding-stone, and we love you all the 
same. The sweet snfiering wifr is only a drudge, 
and made a drudge.” 

She looked at him still with dilated c^es, but 
his words brought conviction. A new light had 
flashed npon her. Long after he had gonro she 
sat pondering on them. At last she said aloud, 
“How rude and brutal I was to him, and how 
gently he bore my peti ishness. I begin to think 
hr » my only friend in Diis World. And ail iic 
savs IS so sensible.” 

Never was she so confirmed in her resolution, 
of “dying flist” before giving up going to Lady 
Laura's. 

CHAPTEB XiXVn. A BKAVE eXEUGSI®. 

Ladt Lauba’s festival was now fast hurrying 
on. Onco she had determmed on it, she went 
to the task with truly Spartan energy. And, in¬ 
deed, there was much to encourage hex. Though 
her worn and Jaded limbS totter^ as she strug¬ 
gled up the steep and stony mountains, stiU she 
flourished up on h<hr poor old shoulder a banner 
with the device of Excelsior. She seemed to 
force on events by her indomitable will And it 
had actually come to pass Just a few niglils 
before at old Lady Tozer’s, that Young Spendl*'- 
sham, arriving about ouc a-H., very pink and 
deny about bis face, and very rich and thick 
about his speech, and full of kindness and good 
will to all men and women in his sentiments, had 
failon into the meshes of a Calypso, who had been 
looking out for him for hours, and had b^ led 
away' to her island—a greenhouse upon the stabs, 
where he long sat in a wine-y rapture. Sometimes 
Calypso made as though she would seek Calypso’s 
mamma, but was checked by Ulysses, who, in his 
deep ri(ji voice said, “D(m’t go yet;” or, with deep 
and. burning reproach, “Youw-ant to go—you 
d- 00 —you know you do—wharserfellarsttame P” 
couveying kdistioctly thdt he dreaded the iu- 
fluonce d a rival. On which the gentle Calypso 
began to pry curiously into the Joinings of 
her iaxi, and asked with gentle suflciingwhero 
had been all t^e night? On which Ulysses 
began to protest hotly, “Nonedeed! But pm 
— you want to go —1 knowte-J-Issashatte, 
I say! Tell roe now—wharserfeUarimwne—I 
mean,” he added correcting himself, " whawen- 
aff/mdellarsname ? No, no,” he added, i^mily, 
“ you wotf t tell me, I know you woh^tr” 

Later, an honr later, Calypso wMspered adtly 
to her maitttna, and the w^ liata d TOktBTOa*b 
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,wpte lit with » df hope. She hftd la- 
boiu<ea through tho bests, asd had ijoatried iron 
bihI hid fosad iihst repaid her. She 
huroM St once to secure the young bn-d. She took 
Ihm'captive, wisely sad wurily. on the spot. 
“ 1 am so jdad."’'*^ 'whispered to him, “ This is a i 
happy mommtt for me. The happiest moment of 
iwltfs.” llad she been at all itoiliar with Holy 
Writ, vtonld have qnoted Nunc dimittis. And 
then who led him to this ^rson and to that, and 
exhibited her prize. “Lady Tozer,” she said, 

you know Laid Spendlesimro, Bl^he and he 
ha^ been settling someUting together. Most 
suitable in every respect,” she whispered. My 
lord, still dewy~about as rich and thwk in his 
voice as Cttracoa--'and swii^ng back and for¬ 
ward to the banister, as tf preparing fmr a 
spring, said something about a “ sharmigirl.” 
Ijady Laura kept to him fast, and went through | 
the rooms, dragging him at her ear, so that pre¬ 
sently every body, including some safe busiuess-1 
like friends, became acquainted with the jojfuli 
news that youug Spcndlesham bad proposed for 
that second Bermor gnd. 

Thus inspired, Lady Iiauia toiled up the 
heights with renewed energy. Was she at all 
mortal, or did she find sleep or support from 
such things as breakfasts and dinners, from 
meats or wines P Niglit and day it was all one; 
she worked and trailed with head, heart, and 
tliands. She abould have been a general m the 
field. She found everything; she thought of 
evei^liing; for Blanche and her sister were poor 
helpless creatures. Yet at this time the trades¬ 
men and tradeswomen were coming thick and 
fast to the door; were pressing and lotid voiced; 
and, once in the hall, i^sed to depart without 
audience, Tlie job-master was heard below, 
turbulent and insolent. Lady Laura above in 
her bedroom—^where a "cheap Dorcas woman 
was at work under superuitcndeuce, and Where 
iter own worn fijigers laboured at tulle and silk 
—came down courageoiuily and calmly to meet 
tliese rude Troopers. The job-master she 
worsted easily; with him she took the high tone. 
Sim whipped him across tbo face with "My 
dUugUtcr’s marriage with Lord Spcndleshwn.” 
“IBs lordship,” she said, "will be mounlmg 
his establishment when be returns from his 
wedding tour, and 1 should hke to hare men¬ 
tioned your name to him. Ho will want hunters 
and cairiage-horses, and all sorts of tilings. 
But now you have been so troublesome to me, 
that rcafy," said Lady Laura, smiling, " 1 don’t 
see bow 1 can reasonably mentiou you to him.” 
The job-master was repmitant in a moment. 
“ Yottsoo’ow it is my lady,” he said, "we as keeps 
’orses fiud itve^ ’ard to make the thing go." 
And tbem, he said it was of no consequence, and 
rotuii^ 

With Idodame Gay her encounter was of a 
diSbrent nature. That sbrili and feline milliner 
had ttdeen off her gloves, which every french- 
woman wemf to hiito claws, and had long 
since been "apitUng” and serguuing at her 


debtor, ’She had dared to send an 
letter” to Lady Laura, Indy I^ntn ' 
her boldly in the job-master’s oartiaM’ 
ntiurageously rttode in to her den. “ wi^^ia 
madameP” she aaid to the neat ThylUscs •0bo 
were scattered among the bonnets ami dummies. 
" Send her here, please-” 

Madame came with the folino tusks displayed, 
and the whiskers almost visible. "1 have re¬ 
ceived fAis,’* said Lady Imora, showing the letter. 
"1 shall take no notice of it whatever. You 
havo injured yourself more than you fancy. My 
daughter shall not get so muidi as a bounet for 
her trousseau from you.” 

“ I do not care,” said the milliner, " but you 
sail pay me all de same.” 

" At my convenience,” said Lady Laura. "I 
have it here,” she said, showing some notee, 
" but you shall wait. I shoU take care tluit my 
daughter, who is to marry Lord Bpendlesham, 
shall not deal with you. 1 have shown Lady J ohn 
YiUiers /A», and she says it is outrageous. If I 
was to fell tins generally, 1 could ruin you.” 

Lady Laura drove away—in the ^b-master’s 
carriage—again viol orious. The mil&cr made a 
degraUmg submission. She found money, too, 
did Lady L&ura, just as skilful spendthrift find 
money, and perhaps in the same way, Sl»e may 
have been to a dirty snuffy Jew in a dirty snuffy 
back parlour, and liave raised it on a bill, as well 
as the clever spendtlmft. She may have taken 
her grandmother’s heavy silver teapot and sugar 
bfjwl under i»cr cloak, and gone down a remote 
street in the city, to a silversmith where sneh 
things were bought, and where she would have 
made a good bargain and got more money than 
another man or womajj. There were old jUmond 
earrings, too, which her father had pven her 
when she was a girl, centuries ago, when 
there were such things for her in the world as 
affections, and sympathy, and associations, and 
hearts, before the frosts of fashion had set in 
and killed every plant and flower. IVlien she 
took these trophies out of thdr worn velvet- 
lined case, somethiuK like a faint breath of 
warmth and soli ness seemed to come out with 
them. She bundled them with revcreuce. These, 
it was well remembered, disappeared about tiiis 
time. 

Workmen were in the house, busy in the draw¬ 
ing-rooms constnicting a stage, under Mr, Ro- 
maiuc’s superintendence. Fine soeucry was being 
painted, musicians were secured to play suitable 
music, and tlic light green vans of Devol, the 
well-known monopolist pastryoook, had hc« 
seen occasionally at the door, Tlwao splendid 
auxiharies happily required no ready money. 
The coming alliauoe, belled about mthc fa&bion- 
ablc pap^, was accepted as a note of hand, 
and readily diaeounted. Madame Gay, deeply 
repentant, was permitted, at her own urgrat 
entreaty, to prepare a gorgeous fancy dress 
of richest texture and matorialii, to set off 
Blimdhe’s 01101108 . The house was in possession 
of visitors and strangeis all day long. It w'&s 
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Imryet who ever stragglod to earn his bread, or 
lo betmme Attomey>6exkeral and Chanoellur. 


MILK. 

fr wxf tme tUag had to be selected which 
idtottld prove more clearly than any other, the 
«tter impossibility of comparing'tiie perfection 
of ^viae with the impei^tion of human skill, 
few better exmnplea could be chosen than that 
luiiHar fluid, Milk. 

Bet on accomplished chemist, aided by a first- 
nte cook, to manuFactnre by their ^ited skill, 
en nniversal aliment, which should suffice in il self 
dlbne for the nutriment of man and beast; which 
iffionld suit ail ages, from the infant to the 


tai& strength, and satisfy the cravbgs of appetite, 
<-dt is quite certain that they would not luvent 
nu^ a oompoand os milk, if they had not milk 
before them as a pattern to copy. 

Ourdlother’s milk is one o; ihe few articles 
of food we ever swallow without its having 
cost a money payment or an equivalent for a 
money payment. It comes exactly wc 
want it; and Us quality, at its first coming, is 
exactly we want—nurgative. The milk 
first secreted, called colostrum, difless cun- 
flidcrably from the normal liquid. The fatty 
lobules coutaiued in it vary greatly in size, 
often being veiy large. Consequently, babies 
wffio arc prevented by cirouinstances from taking 
• good draught of their mamma’s first milk, ai-e 
trrated, instead, with a nice little dose of castor- 
oil With cows and other animals, the colostrum 
possesses Similar properties. 

Moreover, our mothert milk alters in quality 
ns we advance in age, and ceases naturally when 
we ought to do without it as our main subskt- 
•Hce, We ate created to be omnivorous; that 
», to wepleoish the earth, to tillaud subdue it-~- 
to har^ominiaa ovqr the fish of the sea, as 
wdl M V0r bird imd beast. During tbo days 
cf our stMn^h sad manhood, we are not to 
dtqxnid on muk elotm, But tlmt we may never 
be utterly deprived at this beneficent elkk, 
Providence bus gjkea us races of ouunals whose 
^bits and etnt^sio pwmliarly adapt them for 
purpose. Sea, kncLamduir, provideiiswirii 
t; we cuctsome Jsh, flesh, fruitc, 



of one gramd divimon of nainwtod oWutaues, at 
thu hoM dt which wQ, mattkira, stimd.> 3Sie 
class MMQmaUa, the manmnl^ deriwts &amt^ 
from ** raumme,” a teat. Bowevor dBSfet'ing la 
size, Imbit, fewm, and struOture-wfrtMn'the tiny 
shrewmouse to the oaormotts elephant; from ti» 
ape, who has four hands, to the home, who has 
none; from the hnman Being, who walks esect, io 
the seal, who grovels on the sand, and crawls on 
the rock for want of having land legs to walk 
with; from the bat and the vampire who fry in the 
air, to the whole and the porpoise who float in ^s 
ocean—all agree in having teats, and in feeding 
their new-born young witu milk. 

The offspring, therefore, of aU mammals are 
truly parasitic on tlicir parents during tlmr 
early infancy. None of them con, like miiokun 
just escaped from the shell, feed at once ex¬ 
clusively on the diet which is to sustain them as 
adults. Even those which, like the foal, walk 
and run soon after their birth, still do not graze 
for a certain period afterwarch of various dura¬ 
tion, but are fed by suoknig the udder only. 
Without milk (or some imitatbn of milk, m 
which it^iolf enters in oonsideralde proportion) 
they could not be kept alive. Wc all Imow the 
helpless condition of little puppies and kittens. 
Blind, and scarcely capable of locomotion, they 
draw their sustenance and growth solely front 
the fountain of the mother. Bats and mtee 
(and several other rodents) arc still more 
rudiincntal and dependent when they first enter 
the world. The most ao of all prolmbiy are the 
young of the marsupials, or poucu-bearing 
ammulb, the kangaroos and opossums, which 
arc almost shapeless little lumps of flesh, with 
scarcely a feature distit^uisbable except their 
mouth, by means of whioh they hold on to the 
dam,,aad feed, much as a leech fast fixed to its 
prey—only without ever being satisfied, and 
quitting hold —until due development and 
strength are attained. A day-old kangaroo is 
as parasitic a creature as a tapeworm. 

A curious subject is opened up by the study 
of the means and the matters whimi fulfil tlm 
offices of milk in nourishing young organisms 
not belonging to the mammaUa, whefther amongst 
animals or vegetables. There is no room to 
enter upon it here; but we may merely indicate 
the store of nutriment laid up in seeds, nuts, 
and grain, for the early support df tilie futinn 
plant; the absorption m the yolk in oviparous 
creatures, and tire ready4igestcd food (m vatidns 
stages of preparation, according to the time 
elapsed sinee hatching) with wbtoh ihany b^ 
•feed th«r callow young, la pursuing this 
inquiry, it will be found that Clod baa taknn 
the same precautions to ensure the ea% growth 
and subsequent increase of the humblm blade 
of grass, as of the noMeait ani&ial. We besi- 
tate which to admire the more: the atmpdieity 
and unity of the means emplc^, or tibe dMBiuity 
and grandeur of the results obtedaed. if Oetostial 
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imporaeet ttfOMiaT, a; s aot oeuuij nuiK, nof ot 
good lyiulit)’. m #iiiteDtea» and iion>trans> 
paNunr anre owhtg to its conatituMoa. Milk, 
IS foimlikr terma, inaj bd said to beeontposcdof 
four ttaB&ingredieidis; cream or batter, caseine 
or ^(fooese, lactioe or st^r of milk assootidied 
«i|& otiiR aaUe, and bottermilk or whoy. 
wliicdi forma the watery portion of itasabstance. 
Seen under ^ ndofosoope, it» found to be foil 
of ^boles of variouB aicea, which swarm in 
miiK, are less abundant in poor milk, and arc 
Btill more numerous and large in cream. The 
different appearances of good and of thin milk 
are not unlike tiio different nspects of a slice 
from a rich plum^ndding and a slice from an 
economical one. It is these globulcs^-the plums 
and currants of the mixture—^wbich giro to 
milk both its colour and its opacity. The greater 
opaqueness of cream and the semUransuarency 
(» skimmed milk, or milk that has been uberally 
watered, sue a popular eonfirmation of the fact. 
To see ihe globules in milk and the difference of 
their size well, a high magnifying power (from 
fire to six hundred diametm) k desirable; bift 
they are perfectly and distinctly vkihle witli a 
good UBtntmcnt magnifying from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty diametem. 

The watery portion of milk possesses no 
mioroscopic properties; nor are we aware that 
there are microsoopio moans of distinguishing 
the milk of one class of anunuls from that of 
another, as there arc of detecting different 
Uoods-^hfi Wood of reptiles, for instance, from 
the blood of mammals. Each milk-gktbulh con- 
usts of fatty matter or bntter, and is curelopcd 
In « tliln coat of easeine, which prevents the 
globules from melting into each other. If a 
portion ot a drop of milk be placed on a glass 
slide for miorosoonic observation, and the thin 

§ ]as| cover bo rubbed to and fro with a certain 
egrec of pressure, the obee.sy coating will bo 
raptnred, we globules of oil will run together, 
asm shreds of the coats, like broken egg-shells, 
will be visible, if acetic acid be added to mUk, 
the oosis will be acted upon, and the couflueuee 
of the gobbles bo also produced. The same 
effect oecors naturally in sour milk, causing the 
^bttles 1)0 be larger and inoie irregular in form 
(frequently becoming elongated and united in 
twos, so M to bear some resemblonoe to young 
nrastwoeais) than they are in fresh milk, 

>Milk affo^ an foteresting subject of study, 
from Us’being the first aliment on which all 
hum, or ouglU to bave,'fod. Any deficiency in 
^ supply in infancy, is often felt through clidd- 
beod, yontb, and evep manhood. How can 
grswfog babes pske gxistk asd bone, if they do 
the proper matm>ials to make them 
Pap mad ntrowrost may be as palatable, 
buit they do net contain the same elamonts as 


»l]Sc. Milk suffices, alone and unt^ol* io nsfo* 
tainssod develop our bodily frame, iioigfidas 
probfem, therefore, presents itself at the fltolsrt'i 
namely, to trade, in the composition of 
composition of onr bodily organs. ' ' 

One of the leoet known, out also one of lW 
most indefotigaUeandounsoiea^ousanthmi^ 
have added fresh taots to thelmtaral history of 
milk, is the late M. Qaovenne, who, in ooUabo* 
ration with BoureliArdat, j^Ushed.in 1897, 
an interesting work, Le Lsit Qdilk). Huriog tlie 
nineteen years he spent at the HfipitsI « la 
Obari<6, Uiere were very few days on which he 
did not make experiments to decide questions 
relating to the composition of milk. ITrem tins 
bland and tqiparentiy simple Uqtud, be extracted 
no less than tiiirty-two different kinds oi snb* 
stances, including water. The uniun of ten of 
them constitutes baiter. Four had been con* 
sidered as a single substance, known b7 the 
name of cosenm, or pure cheese. Amongst the 
rest arc lactiue, sulphur, iodine, besides phos¬ 
phates of lime, magnesia, potash, iron, manga¬ 
nese, and soda. Who would guess that such a 
multitude of ingredients were to be fonnd in a 
glass of milk P 

Nevertheless, by carefully scarohhig out mat¬ 
ters which enter it only in very small quantities, 
analysis promises still further discoveries. For 
in this liquid, be it remembered, wc ought to 
find nerytkiHff which exists in the human frame; 
or at least everything which can give riao, l^y 
admirable transformatious, to the maltitadinons 
compounds of which the human frame is eom- 
posod. 

Food terves tlic double purpose, first of matn- 
toluing vital heat in an ommai, and, secondly, of 
increasing its growth by the addition of ftush 
substance to its various organs. In the latter 
oftice may be included the repairing of losses and 
injuries, as well as the aocumulation of store 
oi fiesh and fat. Hfiat.giTii^ aUmeuis are bund; 
la the living human body, in such a way as to 
produce a temperature of 87^1" oentignuie, or 
U9'’ and a fraction of Fahrenbcit, which is conse¬ 
quently called “ blood heat.” The result of the 
combustion is water and carbonic add, whieh 
escape by the lungs. Every adult person, in 
ordinary health, cxtiales more than two pounds 
of carbonic acid in four-aud-twenty hoars. The 
hoat-giving aliments contained in good fresh 
milk are lactine and butter. 

Lactinc is a white sugar, crackling, brittle, 
scentless, slightly sweet, wliicb may be proenred 
by the evaporation of skimmed milk. It Is 
called very properly sugar of milk; mid it is 
known that ml sugars are not equally sweet to 
the taste. Thus, cane sugar is* sweeter than 
Imotfoot sugar. It exists in eggs, and in ^ 
milk of some, probably of all, carnivorous ani¬ 
mals, with whom its quantity Is increased by 
feeding them on bread. But what wo know of 
the%T laiUc is mainly derived from the sow and 
the bitch; for few peojfio would undertake the 
task of nillkuig a tineas or a lioness. 

Cow’s milk coutdna five per ofot of lactine; 
ass’s milk, six audahdf; woman’s milk, rovqn 











and ft hrtif after confinement, and 

tvo and a lialf ^ ^ <«,dief two jears, but it 
then beetUBet . i« cream. In gcneml, 

w^oma&^Mlkla'49c|»e!Beij varm^ Inhuman 
infant unitiin naJeeat he therefore requires milk 
Apt Keat'gtring elemcntS'^and 
ftmldeiten ban vitii it. 

<' ^9(!|Lttek, trhioh mar be called the soul of milk, 
f» tetrodnecd into the blood b; the process of 
dk^aUem, amd thereby serves tbetpnrpose for 
irliitth it was intended,—naraelv, to keep us warm 
ami comfortable. Jdatter moances considerably 
more beat^ than laetine. It is stored away in 
the mugaeines of onr body both more easily than 
iactine, and in greater quantity. Tor these 
reasons, ita digestion requires more exercise 
than the digestion of laotiue does. 

The hue of butter raries according to season, 
being paler in winter. The succulent pasturage 
of early Bummer ^ves it a rich light-yellow tint, 
wbieh u imitated in some mral districts by add¬ 
ing decoction of marigold flowers, or juice of 
owrots, to the cream; iu others, by inmsion of 
tumerio. Butter becomes liquid, in the shape 
of oil, at a temperature of from 72® to 77® of 
rahreuheit; cold reduces it to a firm consistence, 
and even makes it hard. Hence, butter is 
popularly said to go mad twice a year: when it 
^ps through your fingers and runs away, and 
when it is so stiff and stubborn that it refuses to 
spread beneath the knife. There are climales 
and seasons so hot that, in them, solid butter is 
an impossibility, except with the help of ico. 
Bren in temperate climates, successful butter- 
mokiim is an art of such nipcty that the vulgar 
r^fara it as a mystery which is sometimes in¬ 
fluenced by other than mere natural causes. 
Cows and dauries arc apt to be bewitched, to the 
picsent day. If butter won’t *• come,” put the 
key of the church door into the churn. Almost 
cverj pastoral locality has its own proper charm, 
believw to be of special elEcacy, but often not 
better founded than the old notion that, in insect 
transformation, the head of the caterpillar be¬ 
comes the tail of the butterfly. 

Milk also fumisbes caseum and albumen— 
cheese, and a substance resembling white of 
egg—aa plastic abrarnts, supplies to assist our 
g^wth. Tlicy produce flesh, repair losses, and 
the growth of muscle, and are harder to use up 
tlum other matters. In cow’s milk, they figure 
for thirty-eight parts iu a thonsand; in ass’s, 
&r iwen^-one; and in woman’s, for fourteen 
on^. Of inorganic elements, water is found in 
uniform quantity in those three milks. The 
(salts—the materials daily employed in building 
up our frames—are found in the following pro¬ 
portions s seven in a thousand in cow’s, five in 
ass’s, and two only in woman’s milk. These 
pfoportionB are in perfect harmony with the re- 
spewive ri^iidity of growth in the rcapeotive 
young. The yoUag of either quadruped grows 
much moke ra^y than the baby. And &ere- 
fore—as aotlun|g tomes of not1iing-~it abso¬ 
lutely needs a different Quality of muk. 

But the eoiqptoitionoi the inorganic elements 
fjsuad in ndlk is as complex as their destined 


ism, Bhsspbabts of Umd aad magtoais^torvo 


tib blood. Ime latter ^ ts 'foielstd u^he 
muscles. Flnorate of lime bardona the teeth' tod 
(mnes. And finally, iron, in very sbtail 
assists in fornung the gbboles fu 
The quality of an imimid’s milk varies dtubs 
the aet of milking. At the commencn^ieiict of 
the operation it is bluish, and i)OQWm no 
cream; at the dose, it is extatnsdy rich in 
cream. Hence, the care taken Iqr good ic|aiiy> 
women to milk tbdr tows dry to the very Idat 
drop. The final draughts, somdimes called 


the first and last milk taken from the oow at 
one milking, appears to he satisfootorQy ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that the ihtty maitto 
m milk obeys the same laws of gravity in the 
udder of the oow that it obeys when set aside in 
an open vessel. 

This fact is not without its praetied im- 






to procure their glass of milk direct from the 
cow. But in this Way they seldom obtain ihdr 
proper share of cream—which may be an ad¬ 
vantage in some eases, and a disadvantage in 
(fibers. In many places, it is usual for cows to 
be milked iu the presence of the purohasers. 
Although m ibis way the buyer succeeds iu 
procuring it gennine, he docs not always obtain 
the best milk. 

The adulteration of milk is one of the most 
noxious frauds that can be committed in sup¬ 
plying food foe public consumption, Tme, it 
docs not actually administer poison; but it 
strikes at the root of a nation’s health by en- 
fucblibg the young, pinching the underfed, and 
stinting tho snsteuanco allowed to the sick and 
aged. It is like committing murder by pin¬ 
pricks. Where aliment is measured oat to each 
month, as in innumerable pubho and private' 
establisiiments, the daily subtraction of even a 
small proportion becomes, in the loi^ mu, a 
serious evil. It is starvation adminidered in 
small doses. A rich man’s child, livmg at home, 
may care little about tho quality of his milk; 
but to workmen’s children, and even to schooh 
boys and sohoolgirie, it betomes a ma^r of 
vital importance. Bor, to mention not hing else, 
the abstraction of the cream, by dimmiehuig 
one source of animal heat, if long coutSaued 
with children luainly fed on milk, causes them 
to flag, pine awi^, and die. 

The commonest and the easiest adulteration 
of milk is the removal of the oroam and the 
addition of water'—tiie substitution, iu faci^ of 
skimmed milk and water for pure as it 
issues frrab from the oow.- The looose title 
"sky-blue,” by which the falsified article is 
known, shows that, in Ei^land, the imposture 
is not regarded with extremid setocity. |u 
France, on the contrary, the eduHeration of 
is punished with'wholeS(»ae''~’60iue may think 








, . bjr ftathority q! Jiutioe. Ex.ti»ot 

ua/k ft$«ntQace pj:ooOiutcw tiie of January^ 
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‘ ^llte pwos named Lequeits (Cliarlcs Con- 
etmtiQ), thirty-three years, merchaat nulk- 
mah, dwewg at Arras, has been condemned, by 
thb Bidd sentence* to ekht days’ imprisonment 
and a fine of fifty francs, tor having adulterated an' 
ailitnentaxy art&e destined to be sold, ly nutting 
jbito his milk two-tenths of water. It has, 
moreover, been ordained that this sentence 
should be posted, by quotation, to the number 
of eleven copies, notably on the door of the 
prisoner’s house, and that it should also 
oe ihserted once, by quotation, in the journal 
Le Oouzrier du Pas-de-Calois, and that at his 
exDcnpe.” 

Note how strictly our neighbours adhere to 
theif decimal system. They can’t say “onc- 
fiflh” of water, but “deux dixiSmes.’* The 
unkindest cut of all is the aocusiug poster on 
the culprit’s door. The fine might be paid; 
tBb r nrison might be entered os a temporary 
residence—everybody must board and lodge 
aomewhere—but the ignominious paste and 
paper are enough to raise a blister uu the door 
itself. 

Othev like offences arc visited by similar in¬ 
flictions. lor example, anoiher number of the 
same newspaper owns with: “The person 
named Ii£vs4 ogoa thirty-six years, egg-mer- 
diant, bom and dwelling at St. Amand, arron- 
dissement d’Arras, has been condemned to 
eight days’ imprisonment for haring offered 
for sale, in Arras market-place, eg^ which 
be know to be rotten, it has, moreover, 
been ordouicd that this suntenco should be 
posted to the number of twelve copies, notably 
upon the door of the house of the said Level, 
and th^ it shottld, besides, be inserted in the 
journal Le Gourrier du Pas-de-Caluia.’’ 

The striotucss of the French municipal autho¬ 
rities respecting the quality of the mUk broimht 
in for sal^ has ^ven nae to curions scones. One 
small fortified town had to abstain from that 
liquid for a whole day. It had been suspected, 
for some time past, that the milk from the 
oouulaw was not so ^od as it should he; so it 
was detetmined to try it, and milke an example. 
One fine summer’s morning, the first-come milk 
^ tested and condemned: its vendors accord¬ 
ing were ^booked for punishment. The legal 
avengers, lilie spiders in the centre of their web, 
qi^Uy nvaitcd; the entrance of fresh arrivals 
within the w^b j but no milk-bearers came, 
human or asiame. _ The news had spread outside, 
like wfidfirc, causing a general rout of donkeys 
and olficiaU therefore sallied 

forth to mak$ a raid, intending to pounce upon 
1 ^ vietims there nod then. tBnt they found 
thd'ground covered with pooJS of what should 
have bced milk, while its guilty owners fled-in 


ecHamumtif was served wuit milk genuitm as Hm 
(ww h»d yielded it. 

What, then, it taw be asked, is to become of 
the immense ouanmy of skimmed mUk wbish 
remains in the bands of batter-makers f Tl^: 
Its public sale (in that shs|)e) shotdd be utterly 
prohibited.. Converted Into cheese, or assimilated 
into pork, it becomes wholesome and saleable 
food. But as skimmed milk it should not be 
allowed to go beyond the prodaoer’s homestead. 
There, it may do real good, by entering into the 
oormiosition of broth and bread, and by helping 
to feed domestic animab and poultry. CurC 
which it yields, is especially uWul m rearing 
young chicken and tarkey-poolts. 

Three principal motives urge French Ir^fb- 
lators to insist on a supply of unadulterated 
milk. First, regard to the pubUc health, wliich 
is intimately connected with such a supplv- 
Secondly, agricultural interests; the better milk 
is, the more will bo consumed; the more there 
is consumed, the more cows will have to be kept, 
and the greater will be the resulting quantify of 
manure, winch is the backbone and mainstay of 
agriculture. Finally, commercial morality b 
promoted by the refusal of justice to close its 
eyes to, or tolerate, the slightest mercantile 
fraud. It is the same principle which suggested 
the severity of the French Code against theft, 
burglary, highway robbery, swindli^, breach of 
confidence, and the like. And it would be rash 
to deny that that severity produces excellent 
deterrent effects. “ Not EngUsb,’’ objects the 
British bigot. So much the better, say wc. 

A frequent cause of the adulteration of milk 
is the demand of the buyer for unreasonable 
cheapness. If the consumer insist on having, 
for a penny, a quantify of milk which is worth 
three-nalfpencc, and if one competitive milkman 
will supply the arlioie required, other milkmen 
follow the example, and the quality of the milk 
b deteriorated. It would be much bettef 
economy to pay a better price for a better 
article. Consenting to be fed with diluted milk, 
is, in fact, the first step to living exclusively on 
the pure contents of the limpid stream* But 
one’s own bodily frame ought to be the very last 
subject for experiment in the art of reducing 
necessaries to their lowest figure. A man may 
try to bring his homo down to a straw per day, 
but it would be imprudent to canj| oat the 
system by confining his own nutriment to a daily 
pint of milk and water. Inshort, it is better to 
have to pay a coal-merchant’s, tailor’s, butcher’s, 
even a milkman’s bill, than an apothecary’s or 
an undertaker’s. 

On the other hand, some few milk-sellers may 
'oe tempted by their own greediness to make 
undue profits. They may do so for a time, but 
will find themselves mistaken in the end. 
Honesty, in all things, is the very best^ pcfiicy. 
The persevering sale of genuine niflk will alone 
sccurp and retain good enstomera. uut mific 
varies fai its compositiott naturally} in whiqh 
case, the fraud is imaginary. It also ocourh 















Im frequen^lf iim i* img^m$i. E\An tb« 
wriataoM Zbe pwOpOPtiOB of 

wkter oouMp^ w oaft W ast^rtainod. 

J?or tho'nmiiM <a detecting tbs sduiteraiion 
of isv re&Ered to HMsnU'a 

Adnltwiindiii Dsteotsd, inEaglub, aad'JBoadiW' 
l^sdb. Tbo easiest test is its 
vhiofa in wnuBte oow’smik baa 
SQ. »«n»Bg« of aiiout 1.030 (vatee being LOGO). 

fasquevtiy several deuaes lower, but it 
Bf^oVi sboeeds 1.031. Tbe Tuigttion In the 
spnc^ gnuriij of milk is corned by correspond* 
iqf vanatioas m the quantity of cream or butter 
presMUt. Tte butter of muk being so much 
lip^tap tban water, tbo greater the proMiiion of 
batter, the lighter, ol oonrse, is the milk. Pare 
milk, therefore, not deprived of its cream, baa a 
less specific densitython idtimmod milk, the differ- 
cnee Deing oaosod by the lightness of the cream. 

l^y people imamne th^ floor, chalk, starch, 
and the brains of calves or slioop, aro intomixed 
witliSkhniBed milk to imitate tlm absent cream. 
Smeh uaplcasant snppi^itions are happily nn- 
fomuled in the majority of instances. Dr. 
HassoU ifever met with those substances in milk; 
elthoUi^ Professor Qoeekett had in his possession 
diawings made lioin samples of adulterated milk, 
showing the presence of ooth staroh and cerebral 
matter. A dishnnest practice, sometimes re* 
sorted to, is to remove port or the whole of the 
cream, and mixing the slummed milk with a por¬ 
tion of fresh milx, to sell the mixture as pure 
whole milk. It is rare that anything elw is 
added tban water and bi<oatbonato of soda, {uro- 
fessedly to make the milk keep. Carbonate of 
magnesia is also emplojed to make cream keep. 

worst specimen examined by Dr. Hassail 
contahiied fifty per emt, or oue-hmf water, lu 
the Jura, and other parts of Switzerland, Gruyere 
cheese is made in partnership. Each partner 
contributes new milk, and the produce is manu¬ 
factured ita commons which explains the magoi* 
tede of those cart-wheel cheeses. No skimmed 
or watered milk ever shows itself iitrf. An 
adulterator would be banished and disgraced for 
ever. Suelj eacamples are of extremest rarity. 

Bat milk is a liquid whose constitution 
quickly ehonges natur^y, of itself, and without 
any alteration. It is sensible to the action of 
the ur, and especially of acids, such os vinegar 
and lemon-juice. Mixed with tlie latter, it 
curdles instantly. Bonnet affects it in a similar 
way. Thw curd so obtained is pressed into 
cheese. Benaet is made from the gastric 
jiuhe of animals, but more particularly from 
th«d foiud in tlie maws or stomachs of sucking 
calves fed eatirdy upon milk. Tliese maws 
arc preserved by salUi^. If the maw be good, 
a Ut no bigger than a sixpence, put into a tca- 
cnpful of water with a httle sdt, twelve hours 
before it is wanted, will suffice to curdle oif^i'- 
teen or twenty gBllons of milk. The quality of 
the cheese depends greatly upon tbo rennet $ and 
almost every qelebrated ebeese-making district 
has its own receipt lor preserving and employing 
thp maw. Artichoke flowers also curdle milk. 

Mifir, loft in repose, spontaneously separates 


intctwnpMitioim. Tli»cn»ani.|!^te tiw top, 
andtbMaeaflUrnmauu below. %he«|>ug, 
milk tonu souf, beewnep its sugar iswbijwtwmed 
into ketio aoidd It ttiui cordleek Cew^e-mUk 
undergoes the lacrie fermeatatLaa. kJndi^ eiK* 
tain coaditioift (not always easy to attBm^tniwek 
milk undeq^ee the akohollo mrmentatian. It 
then becomes koumi, a favourite Eusaian be^ 
raM. The skin formed on the suriaoe ofboihne 
milk is not cream, but a mixture ol eoapulajiied 
albumen and ohee»; the sediment semamiog at 
the bottom, is not, as is oftem snpposedi fisnr 
which has been added, but obeesy matter. ^ 
keep milk from taming, a few drops of liquid 
ammonia would be better tban tlie m-carbonate 
of soda usually employed by dairymaids. 

Eailway s have been very mfiuential in securing 
to large nopulaiions a daily supply of good miliL 
Before thenr existence, the grwiers round Baris 
transformed their cows into milk-machines. Not 
contented with the normal qnantite of seven or 
eight quarts per day; by feeding their cows with 
sjuted fodder and giving them flout amd water 
instead of green food, and by keeping them jsott- 
staatly confined in the stable, they oontriviBd 
to extract from fifteen to twenty quarts a day 
for a couple of years. The milk was rhjtt 
in Inctine; but the cows became consuropti^. 
At the least draught of cold mr, pneusaoniu 
declared itself, and a dairyman’s wiioln stock 
might be dead in twenty-four hours. As an 
excess of iffincment and ingenuity, cows hstve 
been milked by macltiiiety; but, before pro¬ 
nouncing on the merits of the system, we should' 
Uke to bear the cows’ rimort. 

The french have a nserul eomprehensive word, 
“laitage,” to express everythii^ which is made 
of milk. Tlius: The Dutch drive a great trade 
in laitage; the food of the Swiss consists mainly 
of laitage—which makes some of them look os 
if their flesh were ehoese, and would turn to 
Welsh rabbit, if toasted. Ibstes differ m re¬ 
spect to laitage; which is said to favour tbo 
inorcasc of intestinal worms, if too predominant 
in the diet, and taken withont' salt. The old 
rules for a course of milk diet, when to leave 
off, and when to go on, are surfeiting even to 
read. The canny Sooteffi shepherd w4o, having 
to drive a flock of ewes to I/ondbn, Hvew exclu¬ 
sively on their milk, to save bis board wages, 
must have had enough of it hy the time he 
reached the motropohs. Ewe’s milk has been 
in high and ancient repute with many tribes. 
It was used foribo manufacture of cheesy nuftw 
centuries before there is any record of ^ 
article d sustenance being made from the miE: 
oftffieeow. The famous french Hodueibttebeese 
is made of ewe’s milk. Some people wefor sour 
milk to fresh. The Irishman deUghte to ^h 
down his potatoes with buttcrxmlk^T-pfinWte 
though, because be can get nohhite mw* 
Mare^s milk is more pleasant than ous^ bulk 
to Tartar palates. The Ar^ drink owluji’s 
milk, cither alone or mixed with rhm and flohr; 
their butter is made cd goat> or sheep’s rpiik, 
which latter, altliou^ excelliog the la^ of the 
cow iu the quantity of batter yielded, yet that 





bnifter ia ^ualltgr,» solid; Isas «h 

oiS/f WStbfMi veoa ooodmali 7«ineid--^iviiiek ^ a 
i««om«MniidKi;iao. ^ ttany ooiuwnenu B ijk 
mada by (mHijae iftinto a goat^s, tied to one 
of tba tentf-}M»e9, and for one or two hourt 
moy|^ coDstmitly badcarards and forwards, for. 
niddog jplea«att ammement for tbe womankind. 
The Befsoatna eat batter to excess. Wboever 
can adbrd it, smdlowe a larger cupful of butter 
everv mornbig before iMeOkfc^, and snuftk ap as 
siTwn as bK» can into Ms nosttHs, wkile bis ndiolc 
food ewinur in batttm. Tbo Icelanden prefer, 


“blanda." 


• OfUJSNTAL SOTEESTITIONS. 

IbrjD Orientals attribute to supernatural 
agoney everything for which their ingenuity can¬ 
not aeooant. Tliiw believe tliat evil spirits plot 
by day in hidden places, but come fortn at night 
to giveelfoct to their mischievous devices. They 
are most awake when mortals sleep, and have 
many mpterions ways of making their presence 
known. They have their institutions imd their 
hierarchies, tueii treaties of peace and their war¬ 
like ont bre^s. Some are more malignant, some 
more powerful, ihan others. Some may be con¬ 
ciliated by secret services, and may be safciv 
trusted woeu their good will has been secured. 
Others are wholly molieioas, and any sliow of 
kindness, tiiey exliibit only to betray and sacri¬ 
fice titoae who listen to their suggestions. 
Borne are supposed to bring messages from 
the dead, to be acquainted with secrets hid¬ 
den from mortM kea, and to bo entrusted 
with the revelation of ewents about to happen. 
Many arc served by subordinate spirits, upon 
whom they confer o<»rtain limited attributes, 
and charge with special missions to man. Half 
the legendary narratives with which the people 
are amused by the professional story-tellers arc 
ooimected wit h the spiritual wcwld. All Oriental 
langonges arc imbued with a mythic phraseology. 
It iorms 0 part of their proverbial expressions, 
ohatuctoriees their poetry, and is cemented with 
the whole social machine^. Among us, notions 
of spirits are vague and SMdowy. In the East, 
evei^body is a bmiever; many profess to have 
seen supematural beings; not one has failed to 
hear ot thoir existence and their presence. 
Traditions are (fistinctly interblended vrith au¬ 
thentic history, and mkaoulbus interforenoes arc 
held to ba no exceptions to the laws of Pravi- 
danco—they «m ti 0 law. 

Tto country of the bMcks (anoient Ethiopia) 
has ii» northern frontier at the first nataraet, 
aad the somewhat aoatteied town of Deir pre¬ 
sents A ungplar contest to the appearonee of 
the Egyptian towns, in which tto Jfiahomedan 
Eellalijeen and the Cfindstian C<^ prodaminate, 
and it is only now and then that an? number of 
woolh-hfiadieid negroes are seen. The I^bkm 
race a among too most civilised tad tbe most 


teschfole of toe Afrfoans, and a llubi«n’ds|>titoi 
Poll often be found eomHiandiT« dahabcsil* «Bd 
otoer vessels on toe Effie, and holding m obsd^ 
oboe and subjection a crew of the long-^ir^ 
people, whether the coiour of tour skiubo 1^;^ 
or dark Mown. They consider themseiv(»|M 
a nation, far superior to toe labouring classes 
on th® banks of thq Nile. Olot Bey, who was 
at toe head of the medical schools in %ypt, 
told me that he had once to perform ul opera, 
tion on a Nubian negro by the amputation of 
his leg. The man dmplayed an extraordinary 
self-possession, and did not even utter a grmn 
while under the surgical knife. ‘'Ton are in¬ 
deed a brave fellow,” said the Btgr, after toe 
limb was temoved; and the Nabian quietly bat 
proudly replied, “Did you think I was no better 
than a fellah P’ 

Besides the virtue of exorcisms exhibited by 
repratinga sentence from the Koran, theNubians 
believe that they can escape from the power oi the 
Afrits by crossmg a running stream. An Afrit, 
they say, cannot follow a human being over a 
nil or a river. Hence, if either can be reached, 
they find an undoubted protection from the vis^ 
tations of the Giant Spirit, Heatiiens, Jews, 
Mtoomednns, aud Christiana, all, whenever able, 
have recourse to these means of safety, and en¬ 
deavour, as soon as possible, to place a water 
barrrer between themselves and the Afntenemy. 
Bot the Nile, above all other wafers, is deemed a 
secure defence. Not the love of toe Jews for 
the Jordan, of the Indians for the Ganges, is 
stronger than that of the l^yptians for their 
owu ancient and honoured river. Once in my 
travels, when I had given a few paras to a 


thee, as he blessed the source of the Nile!” 

The manuscript of a French traveler which* 
I have seen gives a glowing account of the 
erudition, the public and private virtues, of 
the then prime minister of toe fomons Ali 
Pasha of JS^bomet Eficndi, and of 

his son, IVehib Effendt Mahomet was a master 
of too Arabic, Turkish, Persimi, Greek, and 
Albanian languages; learned in ^ometiy, alge¬ 
bra, geography, and history, lie had, more¬ 
over, though a very zetions Mussulman, studied 
the religious questions which separate the Ori¬ 
ental from the Occidental churches, and wi» also 
a poet and a philosopher, and, best of all, a just 
and a popular fonotiouarj, of whom it might bo 
said, a rare enlogium in the Ottoman Enmire, 
toat he has never abused his authority. Tuete 
are not many modem Turks who have acquired 
a literary reputation among their coantrymnr. 
Mahomet Effendi Is among the few of whom both 
pnests and people spetit with pride. Eveu tho 
Greeks, who smdom allow that any good can 
come out of Islam, make an exception in Ml 
favour, for he is accessible to the gisKtete, 
and distributes his bounties ikith a ilbstri 
aud impariM band. I, says <^ar narrator, 
have* been admitted to his cabinet, I bava 
enjoyed Ms society, M of wit aud wiadols, 
Hts prosenoe in^iiies respect, all tho more 
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{CobdtHiUdtv 


beoaoitt h» to'iMiwaBdi^ iy njorn «f 
osientKtioiis tiosUy with which 

Oriental Klfft ^ ittvk ordinarily seefc to iMasle 
and to taifOto cewenee. The retinvo oi him* 


of aA|Mt <m» only is a slaw. His harem » 
lo fire or six femalesi wto are treated 
with ft kindness seldom witnessed in the Lerant. 

whole stud has bat two, thon^ those are 
aifiguiarly beautiful horses. 1 wow^ of no 
pidace in the East where what is glittering and 
snmptaooa is made so subeeryient to what is 
really comfortable and commodious. His tsble, 
though on'great occasioas worthy of his tnor* 
mous wealth and loaded with expmieive luxu* 
lies, is ordmarily simple. The library is almost 
unique. It consists of two thousand eight 
hundred rdumec, whose raluo must not be 
lated an European estimate, as all the works 
are in manusoript. Very many of them are 
me and costly, and, taken one with another, 
m» worth two hundred piastres each. Inde* 
wndeutly of these he has a large collection of 
boedee in French, English, and German. All 
his leisure hours are devoted to study, and he 
is, with good reason, considered the most learned 
man in the Ottoman dominions. His son is 
searoely less deserving. He follows close upon 
his fisher’s footsteps; has devoted himself spe> 
oially to the study of the positive sciences, par- 
tioularlyto chemistry, mechanics, and hydrau. 
lies. He is altogether above the common pre¬ 
judices of toe people. He occupies a leading 
position, and stands high in favour at the court 
of the Vieier AU Pasha. 

Wehib Effendi related to me that one of his 
lelaticms, named Achmet Aga, whose house is 
m\j a few steps from his father’s hotel, had a 
wife who had inspired a Djiu with a passion 
'which led to his exercising over her an irresis¬ 
tible influence. This poor woman, both young 
and pretty, as is usually the case w hen such ron- 
nexions are formed, entirely lost her health and 
spirits. Her husband was obliged to have her 
imprisoned in a room of which the windows 
were walled up, preserving only a small light, 
that opened upon the corridor of the harem, and 
this, aitliOBgh too small to .admit of the passage 
of a man’s body, was protected with two strong 
ham of iron. The door of this chamber was 
locked and barricaded outside, and no person was 
permitted to entef. the woman being in a state 
of excitement which rendered it dangerous to 
apjHroach her. The husband and his brother oott- 
siituted themselves the keepers of this recluse, 
who wa$ shut up for a period of eight years. 
Notwithstanding tins isolation, kt the cud of 
about three years and a half the unfortunate 
ortotOTe gave birth to a shapeless monslo’. 

Seized with fear at the sight of this phono- 
menon, the husband fled from the house, and 
madiMjlmiMB to Mahomet EtTcudi the cause of! 
hie flqUipput he dared nut ask the minister to 
yisiji. the apartment, and personally to inquire 
the cireumstance& on account of, the i 
I law, which forbids any man, exccjit' 

> atusband and the nearest relations, to look 
an undressed aud unveiled woman, and 


Mlahomct Effendi being but a oousin, was a 
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husba^ not to forsake lus wortoinato vtfib 
who would be in danger of dyingofataptation u 
diaooBtmucd his emre of her. Achmet ml- 
iowedhis advice, and at the end of thtoe dam the 


never t^peaied fora moment to have cared uWi 
it, and she acted precisely as though no living 
creature had ever been in room with her. 

At length, after eight years of seclnsion, W 
husband was mueh asiotushpd when ahe one 
day said to him that the Ejin, who had, exdrdaed 
so powerful a sway over her, had restored to 
her both liberty and reason. Adimet Efibadt 
hastened to gratify hqr wishes. She then washed 
and purified herself, put on her garments, aud 
left her prison. She lived for some yews after'' 
wards, in the perfect enjoyment of ncr senses, 
and died much regretted by her husband, only 
nineteen months since. (The MS. is dated 86ta 
June, 1817.) She could never give any account 
of the phenomenon which she bad brought into 
the world, and was indeed in perfect ignorance 
with respect to the events that liad occurred at 
this period of her malady, being extremely asto¬ 
nished when asked by her husband to relate 
them. » 

Daring the period of the incarceration of this 
luckless woman, Webib Effendi and other rda- 
tions and friends frequently passed an evening 
with her husband, in the hopes of administering 
some consolation by distracting his mind from 
painful thoughts, and more than once they had 
unequivocal proofs of the presence of Djins in 
the house. Among other anecdotes related to 
me by Webib Effendi, in confirmation of this 
view, I will give the following: 

One evening, Wehib Effendi, accornpmiied by 
his uncle, the late Omar Effendi (with whom 
also I was aequaiuted), went to the residence of 
Achmet Aga. They had been conversing for 
about half an hour, when suddenly a bun^ of 
keys, hung on a nail by the side of thechimney'- 
piece, vaulted, apprcntly without assistance, 
from their usual position towards the middle of 
the room, and taking a bound upwards, sent 
foith from the celling so feaiful a clang, that it 
might have been supposed some person was 
shaking thorn violently together. Wehib Effendi 
and his uncle were both alarmed, but i he master 
of the house reassured them by telling them 
that, though similar events occurred m «his 
dweliing most days, no one had ever suffered 
aiJy injury in consequence. The rattling of the 
keys lasted about a quarter of au hour, after 
wluch the bunch returned to accommodate ft- 
seif to the situation it had previously oocttried. 

Examples of the truth of the semnee ciuled 
Hionbscopy, vulgarly Piatti, or Influence of the 
Shoulder of Mutton bone; 

The principal person among the (Ireek in¬ 
habitants of Livaiun, Signor xanski StamOs 
Logothetti, a stfaightforward man, end devoid 
of prejudice, with » highly Instructed and cid- 
tivated mind, rdated to me, Oti the Ifith of 
August, 1816, that one day a teumit firmer of 
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his wr^t tQ hha to Mttlo aocbiats. dinner* wlti^ ocoarred in Ins hotue, and flrjtb'«dkieh aU 
honr mired, tto visitor awt down to tne inhabiiaidw of Widin veto iTeli acqnidK^ 
tal^ l^il Skitor LogfitUetti, luud, It bein|^ TiAa man, sdt lurting nnj ehildren.'tod 
mttcb eustom to sme ro^Bt iat(tton in oeat^ taken into hid hooso the brother dl Me 
Turkey, iiiers voks a joist of it on the taUe. wife, a Ik^ e£ eig^t or nine y^ of age. Xt 
The con^ryman ntteted a ery of aurptise and haomued one 4av that h» ^fe was m tMi» 
terror while handlit^ the shoiilder*faone of the kitchen near the m» makmg pastry, and a eat 
meat. 'Hte host tn^pdred the cause of his alarm which they hwl possessed tor some time was 
(for it is well known in Turkey that many per* lying at ii^ side; the' brother of this woman 
sons, more espeeially vfliagers and highway entered the kitchen holdkig a eiiok in li» hand, 
robbers, ue well jhalbmed on this subject), but and with it he gave a sharp bbw to the cat, 
the tenantwaivod a reply, and ohstinatm refused which, notwithstanding the Same and smoke, 
to satisfy the curiosity of Siguor Logoihetti. took refuge in the chimney and altogetlter dis* 

A very short time after this interviow the son appeared. The husband having returned for 
of this gentleman became suddenly ill, and died dinner, observed that his wife set aj^t prtioos 
at the cud of two daya. The servants then told of each dish separately; bavitig inquired for 
the affioted father that this was the death whom they were intended, she replied that th^ 
which his tenant had foreseen when examining were for the female stranger. "Witat female 
the bone of the shoulder of mutton, and that he stranger P' askrd the husband, and ‘was told 
bad condded the result of his observations to it was for "the stranger who lodges m the 
them after dinner, giving them at the same time upper chamber.” At length, after much qnes- 
strict imunctions not to anticipate the sorrow tioning and answering, the hosbandcame to the 
which their master was about to experience by conclusion that his wife had lost her senses, and 
mentioning the subject to him. he employed, but without success, the remedies 

One of my best friends formerly served from that he thought likely to cure her. He caused ex- 
Itis earliest youth in the military marine, and orcisms to be recited by the Khakham (Halibi) of 
has in mimy hardly-contested combats covered Widin, and also by several Mahomedans, but it 
himself with laurels. 'Riis estimable man is was all in vain. At length, at the end of tweatv- 
Captain Marrcllese. Hewas bomatBonifnccio, two months, during which he Imd patiently 
in Corsica: he is brave beyond contradiction, awaited the result, he resolved to obtain a 
sattaoious and untrammellea by p'^udice, well divorce and to take another wife. While this 
iulormed, full of probity and virtue, and so cx- matter was pending, there arrived in the town a 
tremek sensitive where a point of iionour is con- Turk, who, having heard this afi'air mentioned,. 
cerned, that he might well be considered in- offered from kindness of heart to cure this wo* 
capable of telling a lie. At Frevesa, on the man without charge, and the husband, who 
16th of June, 1816, the following incident a as wished for nothing so madias to see the health 
related to me by this gentleman : restored of his wile, whom he had always ten- 

When a young man, Captain Marcellesc went derly loved, consented to have this last expeii- 
one day with some of his friends to hunt in the meut tried. The Turk, after much ceremony 
neighbourhood of St, Bonifaccio. At the foot with his Tesbih (rosary), wrote a brief note, 
qS a nionntain they rested for a while, and par- which he fastened with a silk thread to a female 
took of refreshment. A peasant who carried white pigeon, and placed the bird in the middle 
their provisions for them bad a shoulder of of the room, where, at the expiration of a minate, 
mutton allotted to him as bis portion, and im. it died. Then be ordered the mad woman to 
mediately cried out while exaniiiiing the bone, tell “ the stranger” to leave her alone, or that 
saying that tiiero was a treasure buried on the otherwise he would kill her in the same manner 
summit of the mountain. The wliole company that he had killed the dove, and that she ought 
Iwighed^ at liim; but ho was so persistent in to return to the place from whence she had 
demanding assistance for searching the spot, come. The patient obeyed him, and all at onoe, 
thi^ at length a few volunteered to make the after fulfilling his orders, she heaved a profound 
ascent with Mm. Arrived at Ihc top, they sigh, and looked around with an air of astonish- 
aclually found a rather largo sum of money in meat; then, assured that ",tho stranger” had 

S old, which amply repaid them for the fatigue deported by breaking through a pane of glass 
li» had endured in searching for it. in the window of the upper room, she be* 

N.B. This scimioe of the shoulder of mutton came comforted, and felt herself inwardly 
is vmy well known in Tmkoy, and 1 bad heard changed. The truth of the window being ' 
so many incontestable, striking, and interesting broken was eoufirmed, and the wife from that 
exempmScaf idns of Its tenth, that I had a great moment enjoyed ail her intellectual faculties as 
desire to be taught its mysteries. On the 32nd of before her deprivation, nor has she ever given 
Jdne, 1817,1 obtained A tolerable insight into the any sign of mental aberration for morejriian 
BVthjmd at tlie small cost of a single shoulder of seven years. I saw her in the month of April, 
mutton. 1 took Cere to write down what 1 1814. 

lejuii^ and to add to the document two draw* There is now (February, ISIS) living in 
ii^s M Idle bone, which weiw numbered, so as to Ynnina a respectable Turk named Isaak Bey. 
correspond with the instruction X had received, lie is from thirty-six to forty years of age, a 
A Jew vjio practised medioiae in Widin, a very courageons and sensible mad, and by toose 
town of European Turkey, related to me during who best Iteow him generally esteemed. W^eu 
my residence there, the following* eiroamstanoe about seventeen, he happened one day to visit 
• * * 
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became be % ,iette of that iljpbtMet EOit 

ostentaiiouji cUfIse tOQ fu 

Oneatal WU'tlif <fl(^ usmMj eeek io 4«^ ifae Inteb^ad xu 
and to itmeae h$wtmtbe, Tbe eetmne of bli&< Who iroold be 
Baif«a4i>lMe».fiOBud«tsef twren^eB'sermta, ^aisoontinoe 
of on^ la « alave. Kis harem is roiredbiBaavic 

cqniBaddo fire or ak femaiea, who cure treated horrible olqect 
rktii *i(iBdnaas seldom witnessed in the Levant, waa nowhere t 
BSe wbrie atnd baa bat tito, tho&nh those are never arnwred 

» beantiful horsm. 1 of no it, and ihe ac 
the llast where what is ghttenne ai^ Creature had e' 
Bomptnona is made so subservient to what is At lcngth« a 
really comfortable and commodious. His tfble, husband Was : 
though on‘great occasions worthy of his (nor* day said to bin 
mous weaitC and loaded with expensive luxu* so powerM a 
ries, is ordinarily simple. The library is almost her both liber 
unique. It consists of two thousand eight hastened to gr 
hundred volumes, whose value must not be and purified I 
rated 1^ an Huroj^an estimate, as all the works left her prison 
are in manosciipt. Very many of them are wards, in the 
rare and costly, and, taken one with another, and died mud 
aae wortli two hundred piastres each. Inde- nineteen mout 
pndently of these he has a large collection of J'une, 1817.) 
nooks in French, Engliiili, and German. All of the phenom 
his leisure hours are devoted to study, and he the world, and 
is, with good reason, considered the most learned with respect t( 
man in the Ottoman dominions. His son is this period of 1 
soarceh less deserving. He follows close upon nished when i 
his father'B footsteps; has devoted himself spe- them. ^ 
dally to the study of the positive sciences, par- During the ] 
rioufark to chemist^, mechanics, and hydrau- luckless womai 
lies. He is altogether above the common pre- tions and fries 
jndices of the people. He occupies a loaoiag with her hosba 
position, and stands high in favour at the court some consolati 
of the Vizier AliTasba. painful though 

Wehib Slfendi related to me that one of bis unequivocal pr 
lelations, named Achmet Aga, whose house is the uou^. A 
only a few steps from bis father’s hotel, had a me by vVebib 
wife who had inspired a Djiu with a passion view, I will gii 
'> which led to his exercising over her an irrcsis- One evening 
tibb influence. This pour woman, both young his nnclc, the 
and pretty, as is usually the case when such eon- also 1 was acqi 
neiaous are formed, entirely lost her health and Achmet Aga. 
spirits. Her husband was obliged to have her about half an 
imprisoned ui a room of which the windows keys, hung on 
were walled up, preserving only a small light, piece, vamted, 
that opened upon the corridor of the harem, and from their usm 
this, although too small to admit of the passage the room, and 
of a man’s body, was protected with two strong fom from the 
bflW of iron. The door of this chamber was might have hi 
focked and bamcaded outside, and no person was slming them i 
permitted to eutef. the woman being in a state and his uncle i 
of excitement which rendered it dangerous to of the house 
tmproBch her. The husband and his brother con- that, though 
sinuied themselves the keepers of this recluse, dwelling most 
who WM shut up for a period of eight years, adj injury in c 
Notwithstanding this isolation, at the of keys lasted al 
about three jem and a half the unfortunate which the ban 
creature gave birth to a shapeless monster. srif to tbe situ 
Seized with fear at the sight of this pbeno* Examples o: 
mcnon. the husband fled from the touse, and Ilionoscopy, vt 
to Mahomet Effmidi the cause of Shoulder of Mi 
his flqSpP^ he dalred not ask the minister to 1. The princ 
visit the apartment, and pcisonally to inquire haUtants of 1 
into the ciroumstfinces, on account of, the Logothet^ a i 
«jMahomcdnn law, wiiioh forbids any man, easept of prejudi^ vs 
husband and the nearest relations, to look tivated mind, 
on an undiessrd and unveiled woman, and August, 1816, 


tfae Intaband not to forsake his «j!«, 

who ironld be w danger of dying of skfttktioit if 
^oisoontinuedJitiseBreofher* A«hmecA|^fiiI<. 
Kiived his aavio& and at the end of ikttUi the 
horrible olqect to which his had t^ven bdeth 
was nowhere to be found, The unhappy idiot 
never a{mwFea for a motnend to hate mu^ubout 


vaviavu.av WtpU 

At length, after eight years of seclusion, W 
husband Was muck astonished wbea riie one 
day said to him that UieDjiU, whohades^pised 
so powerful a sway over hmr, had restored td 
her both liberty and reason. Achmet Hfitodi 
hastened to gratify hqr wishes. She then washed 
and purified herself, put on her ganuents, and 
left her prison. She lived for some yeius after¬ 
wards, in tbe perfect enjoyment of acr senses, 
and died muoli regrettea uy her husband, only 
nineteen mouths since. (The MS. is dated fifito 
June, 1817.) She could never give any account 
of tbe phenomenon which she had brought into 
the world, and was indeed in perfect iterance 
with respect to the events tlmt Iiad occurred at 
this period of her malady, being extremely asto¬ 
nished when asked by her husband to relate 
them. • 

During the period of tbe incarceration of this 
luckless woman, Webib Effcndiand other rela¬ 
tions and friends frequently passed an evening 
with ber husband, in the hopes of administering 
some consolation by distracting his nund from 
painful thoughts, and more than once they had 
unequivocal proofs of the presence of Djins in 
the uouse. Among other anecdotes related to 
me by Webib Effendi, in confirmation of this 
view, I will give tbe following: 

One evening, Wcbib Effonoi, accompanied by 
his uncle, the late Omar Eflendi (with whom 
also 1 was acquainted), went to the residence of 
Achmet Aga. They had been conversing for 
about half an hour, when suddenly a bun^ of 
keys, hung on a nail by the side of the chimney- 
piece, vaulted, apparently without assistance, 
from their usual position towaids the middle m 
the room, and taking a bound upwards, sent 
forth from the ceiling so fearful a clang, that it 
might have been supposed somepersou was 
shaking them violently together, WehihEffendi 
and his uncle were both marmed, but the master 
of the house reassured them by telling them 
that, though similar events occurred in aliis 
dwelling most days, no one had ever sufered 
asy injury in consequence. The rattling of the 
keys lasted about a quarter of an hour, afl^ 
which the bunch ret urned to accommodate it¬ 
self to tbe situation it had previously occupied. 

Examples of the truth of the scienoc called 
Ilionoscopy, vulgarly Platti, or Influence cf the 
Shoulder of Mutton bone: 

1 . The principal person amote the Gre^kln- 
liaMtants of lavadia, Signor xanski ShamCs 
Logothet^ a sifaightfciirward man, and devoid 
of prejudice, with a highly Instructed and oul- 
tivated mind, r^ted to me, on the X3th <if 
August, 1816, that one day a tenant fkrmer of 
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his <«p« tQ,lum to dimet- 



Tvak^, fim ^ t of it on i^e tabk. 
l!be C0Olit>7iiW)i nttfMra & or; of surprise and 
terrof wbOe mdllng tbe Bboidder<boae of the 
ibnil. She bost mqmred tbo cause of hu alam 
(for it is well known in Turkey tkat many per* 
sons, more eweoially TiU&gers and highway 
lOlibers, are v^, informed on this subject), but 
the tenkni waiTod a reply, and obstinatriy retbsed 
to satisfy the curiosity of Si^tor Logo^tti. 

A yety short time after this interview the son 
of this j^nfkman became suddenly ill, and died 
at the end of two days. The servant^ then told 
the afflicted father that this was the death 
which fos tenant had foreseen when examining 
the bone of the shoulder of mutton, and that he 
had confided the result of ^lis observations to 
them after diwer, giving them at the same time 
strict i^uncfldqs not to anticipate the sorrow 
which their master was about to experieucc by 
mentioning the subject to him. 

One of my best friends formerly served from 
lus emlicst youth in the military marine, and 
has in many hardly-contested combats covered 
himself with lanrels. This estimable man is 
Captain Marcellese. He was born at Bonifaccio, 
in Corsica: he is brave beyond contradiction, 
sagoeions and untrammclicu by prejudice, well 
informed, full of probity and virine, and so ex¬ 
tremely sensitive where a point of honour is cou- 
oerne<£ that he might well be considered in¬ 
capable of telling a lie. At Frevesa, on the 
loth of June, 181G, the following incident was 
related to me by this gentleman : 

When a young man, Captain Marceliesc went 
one day witli some of his friends to hunt in the 
neighbourhood of St. Bonifaccio. At the foot 
of a mountain they rested for a while, and par¬ 
took of re&eshment. A peasant who carried 
their provisions for them bad a shoulder of 
mutton allotted to him as his portion, and im- 
mediately cried out while examining the bone, 
saying (but there was a treasure biiricd on the 
summit of the mountain. The whole company 
laughed at him •, but he was so persistent in 
demanding assistance for searching the spot, 
that at length a few volunteered tu make the 
ascent with him. Arrived at the top, they 
actually found a rather large sum of money in 
gold, which amply repaid tnem for the fatigue 
th^ had endured in searching for it. 

N-B. This science of the uioulder of mutton 
is vmy well known in Tmkej, and I bad beard 
so fUmn Incontestable, striking, and interesting 
CiXcmphfiestio&s of ifo truth, Uiat I bad a gi'eat 
dostre to bo tSngbt its mysteries. On the 22nd of 
Jttne, 1817,1 obtained a tolerable insigtit into the 
sahjwt at tlie small cost of a single shonldor of 
mution. X took care to write down what I 
learnt, tnd to add to the doonment two draw¬ 
ings cl tho bone, whicii were numbered, sons to 
correspond with the instructioa 1 had received. 

A dew vjao practised medicine in Widin, a 
town of European Turkey, rekted to me daring 
my rciidenoo tbmn, the following* oiroumstanoe 


#bi<dt o&wred in Us bouse, and wiH^VMdi 41 
twe inhabitaidil cf Widin were well JiAwtskted. 

This roan, net hsriing uiy obildim^iDid» 
oontiy taken foto hid house the brotto 
wffls, a boy «f taglift or nine years of age. , ft 
Wjraned one day that his irifo was m the 
kitchen near the Sin makiiu; pastry, and a eat 
wMdh they h!sd possessed for some time was 
lying at her side; the brother of this woman 
entered the kitchen holding a siiok in bis band, 
and with it he gave a sharp blow to the cat, 
which, notwithstanding the Same and smoke, 
took refoge in the chimney sad altogether dis¬ 
appeared. The husband nsving returned for 
dinner, observed that his wife set apart portions 
of each dish separately; having inquiiml for 
whom they were intended, she replied that thqr 
were for the female stranger. “ Wliat femiM 
stranger?” asked the husband, and'was told 
it was for "the stranger who lodges in the 
upper chamber.” At length, after much ques¬ 
tioning and answering, the hnsband came to the 
conclusion that his wife had lost her senses, and 
he employed, but without success, the remefies 
that he thought likely to cure her. He caused ex¬ 
orcisms to be recitea by the Kliakham (Rabbi) of 
Widin, and also by several Mahomedaiis, but it 
was all in vain. At length, at the end of twenty- 
two months, during which he bad patiently 
awaited tlie result, he resolved to obtain a 
divorce and to take another wife. While this 
matter was pending, there arrived in the town a 
Turk, who, luying heard this affair mention^,, 
ofl'ered from kindness of heart to euro this wo¬ 
man without charge, and the hu'^band, who 
wished for nothing so mnebas to sue the health 
restored of his wife, whom ho bad always ten. 
dcrly loved, consented to have this last experi¬ 
ment tried. The Turk, after much ceremdny 
with iiis Tesbih (rosary), wrote a brief note, 
which he fastened with a silk thread to a female 
white pigeon, and placed the bud in the nuddle 
of the room, where, at tlie expiration of a minute, 
it died. Then bo ordered the mad woman to 
tell " the stranger” to leave her alone, or that 
otherwise he would kill her lu the same manner 
that he bad killed the dove, and that she onght 
(0 return to the place from whence she &id 
come. The patient obeyed him, and all at once, 
after fulfilbng his orders, she heaved a profouuu 
sigh, and looked around with an air of astonish¬ 
ment; then, assured that "the stranger” had 
departed by breaking through a pane of glass 
in the window of the upper room, she be¬ 
came comforted, and felt herself inwardly 
changed. The truth of the window being 
broken was confirmed, and the wife from that 
moment enjoyed ail hei* inteUectnai faculties as 
before her deprivation, nor has she ever given 
any sign of mental aberration for more than 
seven vears. I saw her in the month of Ipril, 
1814. 

Tliero is now (February, 1918) livioR in 
Yanina a respectable Turk named Isaak wy. 
Ho is from thirty-six to forty jeara of a|», a 
very courageous and sensible mad, and by uiose 
who best iSiow him generally esteemed. W^cu 
about seventeen, be happened one day to visit 
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VBfi of fa& )» nttisod 

Umaelf -vtitili tnuai fetttwfincr ou^ 

■ iMnsiMi ottstou vbieli stifl pre< 
Ab i» bat Ittde ^d. 

Vas ao&duded, be eotmed vitbia 
bad trodden by the aninuds 
iu n mommt he observed stand* 
% yeaing mri about the same age 
extraoratnery attractions, and 
ied. Under tiie unpression that 
be the daughter ol one of tb» 
/ ’neighkmring hmded proprietors, he was ex- 
teemeiy astraished at seeing her unveiled and 
Qst vesnmg the aocustomed outer garraont, and 
noth the osual want of gallantry of*OplontalS 
towards the fidr sex, he said to her r^^ 
roi^hly, *'Haid6!“ which means, "Begonewith 
you!" But Idle beautafulcreature, in tender and 
sopplicsf^g aooents, confessed that she was 
(^g witb< a passbn for him which she could 
md overaomni and assuring him that she was 
vistbkif to hhn alone, explained that she did not 
belong to the race of Adam, but that she was a 
Bert He replied in such tew words as Ms 
timidity allowed him to utter, but she shortly 
afterwards eame to take up her abode with him, 
and a liaison was formed which lasted eleven 
ySain, during v^iob time she did not permit him 
to inarnr any woman of mortal race. At the 
end of tmat period, when hunting oue day in the 
environs of laninn, his beloved (who had passed 
the previous night with him} appeared on tiie 
badcs of a livdet, and told him that she was 
about to set out on a warlike expedition, and 
that if the end of four days she did not 
revisit him, it would be a sim that she bad 
been killed, in which case she had no objection 
to jiis forming new engagements. To his great 
sorrowtbaislmrt period passed away without his 
seeing her; he waited many months, and at 
length married the lady who is his present wife, 
but his Peri never reappeared. 

This affair is well Known b the town of 
Xanhia, for Isaak Bey had himself mentioned 
Im connexion with the Pori, and also related to 
the friends who were bunting with "him what 
had taken place on the borders of the stream, 
where they noticed him as if m conversation 
with some one. 


COACHING. 

Nmo doubtless thought himself a smart 
yogng fellow, a fast man of the Eoman type, 
wh» he drove through the streets of Ids capital 
in hk deesmjngis, or cWiot drawn by ten horses. 
It was nat, however, a comfortable affair idler 
all. Thaae chariots must have been shaking, 
jolting, ntsabUng, inelastic, bone-tormenting 
Tohufej f^ tbOT had no springs whatever. The 
charioSx^h Pharaoh^ost in the Bed Sea, tmd 
those )!rhich iWptiaiui, Greeks, and llomans 
hadive booy or platform so con- 
^ ^tnework of the wheels, that 
by the wheels was ir&ta- 
the charioteer could only hem: 
standiiig, and making the best he 


ewdd'cf thed«Mbi%<rflji^ Someofthe 

vehigieewwre atWWfc to CakKidtt th* ssiemy in 
bstilB; tmme* wens wil& aparielted eever- 

iQ^dsatadydihooet^tnip^pi^ htH easy bathe 
wp«n at oodhptMs tkef ootw not iM been, 
ofeit until the iRakem devised eoidd any 

each vnhiclea be aJeaeant te ripo in. Thin laths 
of wood, as wb au know, Me ve^'clastSci, if not 
very strong, whfle resting horiaontallj on two 
supports at tho ends} and many harms eff vdride 
have derived a Ccitaia dtngree of eomtert friapi 
being placed on such wood^ springs. AnOtftsr 
arran^ment is to pass strong straps or thongs 
nndemeath the body of the veinde, and fksten 
them at the ends to standards raia^ upem the 
oarriage to which the vdieels are attached. 
Much later and mnrit more effioaeious ww 
the adoption of steel springs, in wh^ a per¬ 
fectly elastic substance, abased in varimis ways, 
gives to the body of ttm venide a Inxurbns ease 


instead of two, the vehicles were very dMcttlt to 
turn, because the front pair would not and could 
not move except in harmony with the hind pair j 
but by degrees the ingenious plan of loehingvis 
adopted, which enables the front pair to turn 
round independently on a vertical axis, and to 
accommodate tbe vehicle generally to the carves 
and windings of the road. 

Beckmann and a host of other learned pundits 
have dived into musty dd records to discover 
when and where these various improvements 
were invented or first afopted. If they have 
not fully succeeded in their search, they 
have, at any rate, eoltected a curious amount of 
gossip. In the feudal days men were, or pro¬ 
fessed to be, seomful of riding in carriages, 
deemingsuch a mode of travelling too efijeminate; 
but great ladies, after iadalging in the Itixuiy, 
taught their husbands to dohkewise. The^een 
of Charles of Anjou towards the close or the 
thirteenth century entered Naples in a caretta, 
resplendent in velvet and gold; but what Hud 
of vebielc this caretta was, is not clearly tdd. 
Chariot, charat, charotte, obariette, oaretta, car, 
chare, chair, carriage—all are supposed to have 
been denved from some one worn, modified in 
different ways and in different oonntries. Btoia. 
sart speaks of charottes used by the Buglish in 
the days of Edward thcTMrd. There are many 
reasons for thmking that these vehicles, how¬ 
ever gorgeous they m^ oocasionaliy have been, 
would have woftiUy railed to realise modem 
ideas oi comfmrt; for, even if supplied with 
leatliern springs, they rooked to and fio whoa 
dmren at anytuing beyond a walking pacb, a^ 
tumbled the ndors about in vatl^ eea-sici: 
fashion. As to the first coach, closed in on 
sides, there have been almost Us many riaimasts 
to the honour of indenting it, as there were 
cities which claimed to be the btrthplaee Of 
Hom«. The palm, however, seems tp be due to 
Huagaiy, whieli possessed a koteee, or ootese, in 
the afteenth century, seirt as a present from the 
King of Hungo^ to the Queen of Bohemia. 
About the year fourteen hundred and seventy, 
the Emperor Erederiidt the IBird eame to 
Zkankfort in a covered .coach; the novelty was 












eleoion, ym etpwnitiB; ilk duzuiti^ gi^ed 
co«<»h«}. fsinoe irika acA aa fortonaie; Hemi 
Quatrc had only oa« coach; and one day he 
wrote* "t cannot eofOiB in jcm to-day, because 
lay^wafo is using my tmdk. 

lHhm j» a woce^ war aa to the drat coaoh, 
ptfoporly so eslLad, seen iaBngUind. Stow says 
that Walter Bi^ipon made a coach for the ilarl of 
EatHainL ia fifteen ’fifty-fiTe, being liie first ever 
seen in Ihia ooautry; and that nine years after- 
Weeds, he made the first ** hollow taming coach” 
(whatofor that may mean) for Queen Mary, 
‘*with. mliani and arehos.” Anotuec amiount 
stales tn^i^ fiMt ooaeh in England was hronght 
over from th» Nethmlands by William Bonnen, 
in the aoventh yeM of Elizabeth’s roigii- 
Fosubly Booaeu was the first importer, but 
BipponUmfiratEagliah maker. One of Rippou’a 
coaches had chariot ihrono with four 
pillars fafiliind, to bear a crown imperial on the 
tofc and before two low pillars, whereon stood 
a Bon and a drasron, the supporters of the arms 
of EngjamL” iW coach wd no coach-bos for 
thednrer; and indeed such an appendage seem'ii 
to have been of more recent introduction. 
About thia time the Ercuch coaches bad a 
canopy supported by onuuncuial pillars, and 
stuff or leather movsmle oortaiDB nil round. A 
curious record is ui existence of the cost of a 
dashing tum-out in Elizabeth’s time. In 
the household book of the Kytson family, dated 
fifteen ’serenty-three, there h> a sura of 34i. 14s. 
set down for a “coclm and furniture2a, fid. 
for pjuuting the family arms upon it; and 
ly. 198. 9d. for horses to draw it. The 
English mnbassadoi to Scotland, two years 
hefore the close of the oeutnry, astonished the 
gode folk of Edinbui^i by bringing his coach 
w^ him. Etve years later, when dames the 
Sixth«oi Scotland became James the First, of 
England, he rode on horaobaok from the 
northern capital to the southern; but his queen 
** came to Saact Stall’s JEirk, well couvoyit 
irith eoches, hersirif and the prmcc in her awin 
coohe, guhilk emne with her out of Denmarke, 
and the English geutlcwomou in the rest of 
ths eeehes.’^ Wnde King Jamie was on the 
Engliah throne, Taylor the Water I’oet heartily 
abuw ail street vetudes, inasmuch as they 
lessened hia trade^-that of a waterman. He 
charaderised the ooaoh as “a close hypo¬ 
crite; for it hath a cover for knavery, and 
cortaina to tniie and shadow any wickedness. 
Beeidea, like a perpetual cheater, it weate two 
faootes, and no spurs; sometimes haring two 
pair olli^ to one Doote, and oftentimes (agaiust 
natmu) » makes faira ladies weare the roote; 
and if you note, they are earned back to back, 
like pec^le surprised by pyrate, to be tved in 
thatr ndserable manner, and thrown oreiward 
into the acm. Moreover, it makes people imitate 
sea-waha, la being drawn sideways as they are 
whox they ait in the boot of the coach; ana it ia 


[riMsgstimt} 1S8 


wriimgmomt Emd of naniage 
w«rilta> i£ it be oeoHdereo.” This (dhtiAtetO 
imraatta sitti^ back te back, and othera 
auteways, pniuv to modes of construerioir sm 
moeh adeeted in ktw years. Early in Chiulttl 
tbe Eirstrs reign thuN was a satinealaoconit* 
of a battle between the sedan and the coach, 
with a beer cartas umpire; each tryingtopteve 
that the other was not widl adapted to te* streets 
of London. The umpire’s dscishni is wer^y of 
all note: ” Coach and sedan, you both shadi 
Tomore and ever give way to bwr eart, wherever 
you shall meet mm either in (dty or ooimtry, 
as your atneient and elder brother”—•winch he 
um^estionably was. About the middle of the 
same century, the Empress of Germany had a 
glass-panelled coach, throngh which sheaud bm 
subjecta could see each other; it was willed the 
“impenai glass coach.” Gemany coUld pro¬ 
duce such a vehicle better m those days tmu 
England, owing to the greater development (ff its 
glass nianufaeturc. Beter the Great’s carriage, 
about the time of our George the First, was a 
close coach, made of deal stained bteck, with 
four wheels, and windows of mica or tide. 

How the construction of pleasure carriages 
improved daring the last century, as exbdnted 
in tlie “state,” “dress,” "town,”and “family” 
carriages of royalty and nobility, it is not h^e 
to tell; nor of t]m later advancements which 
have rendered English carries the best in the 
world. The progeny is a numerous one, blessed 
with names denveef from ail sorts of etymo¬ 
logical source". Of these the Great Exhibition 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-one oontmned 
about a hundred and forty specimens of eon- 
stroetive skill iu the form of coaches and 
other road vehicles; and the jury who reported 
on them remarked on the eunre absence ol 
those old symbols of luxury—family travelUng 
carriages. They were surprised at the de£ 
ciency, but they regarded it “ os accounted for 
in a great measure by the demand for curias 
of this description having been so materimly 
diminished by the general introduction of rail¬ 
ways.” The jury pnused the coaehmakers 
for the strength rather than the tasteful design 
of the exhibited rarriiqi^es. “Comparing,” tfiiw 
said, “the state of the art of carriage-boila- 
iug in former not very distant times wiUt that 
of the present, we consider the principle 
of building in many respects greatly unprovedL 
and partiodarly with rerarenoo to lightness and 
a due regard to strength, which is evident in 
carriages of British make, and especial^ dte- 
played in those ooutributed by tbe umtod 
States.” Bat; “ We regrrt to remark, under 
the head of deganoe of emsign, that we find in 
the exhibition of carriages a groat deficiency. 
While we admit, therefore, that there has beia 


building, we are of opinion that the styla hgs 
been it^ured by injudieioas innovation.” 

Eleven years later, when the XntendaGoBal 
Exhibititm called" for another senea of Jtuy 
Hepbrts, the ooachmakera came in for their 
share of comment. If the cab-owners wotdd 
attpndito what the jury said oa this occasion 
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it would be more jjfotesi?# lof dl of us; "As which have, now-a-days, very little to do with 
reprds its .stmt-cabs, London is worae sup-’ the crafts to which ttieynomiually belong, The 
plied than nbahy Saropean cities (with the company did not start this exhibition, but it 
exception Of a few clean and well turned- agreed to lend its hall, and to give prizes to the 
out HansOms), .and far worse tbmi most of embitors; and the leading eoachmaiers offered 
the I^Ush provincial towns. There is no other prizes, and so did the Society of Arts: in- 
necessitjr to vary the size and build of such somuch that there seemed no reason to doubt 
tehicl^ as they exist here in only two types— that the idea could be carried out. 
the ‘Hansom’ as an open-air, the 'four- And it has been carried oat. On the first of 
wheeler’ as the close one. They might be pro- February in the present year the “Operative 
dueed in great numbers by machinery; all the Coachmakers’ Industrial Exhibition” opened, for 
|»art8 might be duplicates one of another; the the display of drawings, designs, plans, models, 
wheels, axles, springs, bodies, seats, &c., might and specimens of actual work in all the branches 
be made of one size and gauge, to interchange; of coach-making. Exhibitors were tempted to 
the rapidity of manufacture, facility of repair, do their best by prizes offered for heraldic and 
and general economy of production, would ap- ornamental chasing, electro - plated chasing, . 
pear to be advantageous to all parties. Those working drawings for private and public vehicle, 
of the public who cannot afford to keep carriages stuffed and quilted carriage cushions, under car- 
of their own, might be carried in vehicles that riages for elliptic springs, pads and bridles, 

should be, at least, clean, safe, and comfortablb. carriage dash-irons, carriage lamps, coach door 

With very little care in machinery, they (the handles, hard and soft-solder plating, panel 
cabs) mi^t be brought into use without that painting, heraldic painting, sham caning, 
very pungent smell of the stable which is pro- &c. This sham caning is so curious au affair, 
bably disagreeable to every one except the owner that we may as well say in a few words what it 
and the -genuine London cabman. For many means. It is a manufacture of wood panels to 
years the public omnibuses in Paris have been imitate interlaced basket-work. The invention I 

made on tnis plan; the various parts arc made originated in France, where itwas due to a retired I 

alike, and to interchange. The facility and soldier of the First Empire, named Fert. He not i 

rapidity of repair in such cases is more advan- only made large quantities for the French coach- j 

tageous than may at first sight appear; seeing builders, but for some time exported a consider- ' 

that eveiy day the vehicle rcmain.s under repair able qaantil y to England. By improved processes j 

is a loss to its owner, whose profit depends on it is now made in England more accurat^, and | 

its being at work and earning money.” in a greater variety of patterns, than m France. i 

A tiny exhibition, just now occupying a It is much used to give a light appearance to j 

few paragraphs in the newspapers, has grown small carriages, principally for country use. It ' 

out of the larger international displays. As forms a neat and durable substitute for the real i 

thus: At Pans, ten years ago, tlie English wicker-work formerly used, wliich became rapidly j 

coachmakers, thrown into each others’ company deteriorated by mud and moisture. ; 

as exhibitors, came to know each other in ways The exhibition in Noble-strcet was exactly | 
apart from mere rivalry in business; and they what we might have expected it to be—an il- | 

formed a “ Master Coach-builders’ Benevolent lustration of the handicrafts concerned in the j 

Association,” which has done much good among building of a coach or other vehicle. There ! 

those who can’t turn the wheel of fortune was thus a unity of purpose about it, not pos- | 

exactly in the proper way. Then the workmen siblo in the raiscellaueous exhibitions springing i 

took up the idea, and founded au “ Operative up all around us. The coach-body makers sent j 

Coachmakers’ Benevolent Institution.” Then, models and drawings and specimens of all sorts 
knowing that the arts of design have a good of carriages, especially landaus, which seemed 
deal to do with the beauty of a coach, the to be in high favour; and one of them sent a 
masters and the higher grade of workmen gave model of a “ hospital carriage, to be drawn by 
their support to aCoach^uilders’ Art Journal, hand, to go through any ordinary door, and to ! 
in which photographs as well as hand-drawings stand in the hall of thcliospital ready for use{ 
are brought to the aid of the coach-designer, while another specimen was “ a hospital carriage 
It was at the last annual dinner (we muni have to be drawn by a horse, for longer journeys, or 
animal dinners in England) of the Operative for use in bad cases, to avoid jolting as much as 
Cmcbmakers’ Association, when employers and possible.” The under-carriage nuikcre showed 
employed were assembled at the same board, and told us all about axles, candage springs, 
that the question was mooted—“Shall we have pole and box, swingle-tree;^ &c. The coach 
an exhibition ?” The ornamental painters, and paintm exhibited many specimens of panel 
grainers, and marblers, under the old designa- painting, sham cane-work, striping, and spoke 
tion of painter-stoiners, had set the example in painting. One of them sent a panel which had 
two or three successive years, by boldi^ an been cut out from a shelf or workshop door 
exhibition of their craft at Fainter-Stainers’ where the pamters had been wont to rub their 
Hall: and there sCemed no reason why an ana- brushes alter using; when the surface was 
logons attempt should not be made by the lowered, levelled, and polished, the play of 
coachmakers. There has been for two centuries colours and the intricacy of curls and waves was 
a “'Vyorshipfui Company of Coach and Harness- extremely curious—curious as yet, but 
jpakers,” with a hdl lu Noble-strcet, Cheap- jwssibly suggestive to an ingenious woiiuiau of 
sine; but this is one of the old City companies something practically useful. The herald paint- 










THE YEAH BOHEH 




CIS sent resplendent spetamene of tiose lions 
and nnicOTus, kniglits and barbarians, wbinli 
tliev ore supposed to know so much about, but 
which arc so mysterious to other people. The 
trimmers did their duty in tbe forms of silk 
curtaiais, Itice fronts, quilted morocco cushions, 
spriug cushions, haramerclolhs, and glories for 
coacli roofs. The leather and harness makers 
exhibited tugs and iiames, pads and bridles. 
The coach metal-workers had plenty to do, for 
there is a large amount of beading and orna¬ 
mental metal work, in silver plating and other 
metals, in and around a well-built private car¬ 
riage. And tlien other persons sent a multitude 
of objects, more or less illustrative of the main 
object in view. Tlie workmen of the Brighton 
Company's railway carriage works sent very good 
models of the three classes of carriage on that 
line; .and tlie authorities at Euston-square sent 
models of those post-office railway carriages, or 
travelling post-offices, which are peculiarly a 
type of the go-alicad age iu which we live. But 
the visitors would have liked to see the inside of 
these model carriages, with model clerks sorting 
model letters and putting them into model bags. 
Then tliore was a model of the Queen's state 
coach, that sumptuous affair which cost eight 
thousand pounds some time in tiie last century. 

The committee of the exhibition threw out a 
useful hint, to the Worshipful Company of 
Co.'ich makers, respect^ tlie desirability of 
" establishing ;i collection of ancient models and 
drawings of carriages, to be preserved as memo¬ 
rials of pa&l times, together with the names of 
tliose who made them; forming an iuteresting 
illustration of our domestic history, iu connexion 
with the art of coaolimaking. Possessors of 
sucli articles would doubtless cheerfully contri¬ 
bute to such an object.” And if the Company 
would also form itself into a Benevolent Asso¬ 
ciation for the Improvement of Third-class Rail¬ 
way Carriages, it would call down blessings on its 
venerable head from those who do not exactly 
see why, as coals are caitied for a halfpenny a ton 
per muo, free born Britons should be charged 
(weight for weight) thirty times as much, for 
riding in dirty boxes or in open pens. The 
Operative Coachmakers could not, perhaps, de¬ 
velop this reform; but w^e thank them for their 
iuteresting little exhibition nevertheless. 


Wdl, he has come to grief since tihst l^e/' 
I returned. "His wife died, so did the eldest 
boy; the second one is away somcwfaeie in 
Australia; Malion himself is here in London 
with the two girls, and a good deal reduced in 
ciroamstauces, I am sorry to say.” 

“The deuce he is,” said Jammie, his strong 
jaw drooping with sudden regret and disappro¬ 
bation. He could sympathise with sorrow or 
mental suffering, honestly enough, but there 
was moral guilt in pecuniary trouUes which 
grated on his perceptions in some mysterious 
way. 

“ Is he very liard up P” he asked.' 

“ Not that I know of,” I replied, cautiously. 

They seem to get on quietly, but comfortably. 
I often see them, and they were asking about 
you last Sunday.” 

“Is he doing anything?” asked Tulloch. 
“ Likely to come round ?'' 

“Well, he works with a lawyer at West- 
min.ster, but he is not likely to make a fortune 
again; he is at the wrong side of sixty for that.” 

“ Why, I thought he was as safe as the bank! 
He lived in such style—horses, carriages, and 
such a house! But I suppose he has some¬ 
thing comfortable left?” 

“ I hope so. But yon will come and sec them ?” 

" Who, 1 ? Certamly. They are not in what 
you call distressed circumstauccs ? Because that 
IS painful, and does not answer, eh?” said 
Tulloch, willi a shade more than ordinary of 
Scotch in his tones, as was his habit when asking 
a question anxiously. 

“ Oh no, not at all; vou will sec iiotlung to 
distress your feelings; but you need not come, 
you know.” 

“ But I certainly shall come. 1 don't forget old 
times, my boy, and Mahon was uncommonly 
kind to me when I was a raw youugsifer !” 

“ IIow are you off for time ? Sliall wc go to¬ 
day?” 

“Yes, I have nothing particular till three. 
I don’t care if T do. What are tlie lassies like ?” 

“As pretty girls as you would see in a day’s 
march; up to fun, and fresh as roses.” 

Tulloch s eyes sparkled. He was an ardent 
admirer of beauty, and had seen very little fresh¬ 
ness in the sixteeu or seventeen years during 
which he liad been indigo planting, and shipping. 


KATE. j 

“ What has become of the Malions ?” said j 
Jammie Tulloch to me, about seven or eiglit I 
months after his return from Indi% as lie sat in 
my chambers one fine spring morning. Jammie 
was my first cousin once removed, at least so 
his grandmother, my aunt, once explained, and 
the Mahons stood in the same rektionsliip 
tome, on the other side of the house, and 
always, by the way, seemed to stand much nearer. 

“Old Mahon was very hospitable and kind, 
when I went to Bablin, let njo sec, seventeen 
or eighteen vears ago, it must be,” continued 
Tulloch. “I nearly lived in his house. 'What j 
pretty children he had,” • | 


self to enjoy life, and live like a gentleman. 

“It is some way off, by Kensington, but wc 
w ill soon rattle down in a HansomWhich We 
accordingly did. (I paid for it.) 

Mahon and his daughters lodged in an old- 
fashioned roomy house on the sunny side of the 
road. The door was opened by an indiscriminate 
grubby sort of a bundle, known as “Matilda” 
by the lodgers, and the “ gurl ” by the missis; 
however, tne room into which we were shown 
obliterated tliat bad impression. It was a 
large three-windowed apartment, with a. fad^ 
car|>et and faded funuture; but the muslin 
curtains were full and fresh, there were so^o 
pretty worked cushions about, and one or two 






baskets of bright .flowenh^tbesides p staad of 
plants in tlie caitre unsdov. 

The eldest ^1, Kate, ms writing at a sraall 
table covered wtlji papers near the displace. 
Eilic, the jfoonaest, was diligently at work 
repamng a miaaber of gloves wbiok lay before 
her. 

I waasfc la -first. “ I have brought you a new 
cousm forty'five times removed, though bodily 
pieaeat” 

Kate, whose back was towards us, sprang up, 
imd came forward with that unspeakable wel¬ 
come in eye, lip, and cheek, which no mere word 
can ever say. She was emphatically a woman, 
spmewhere’about twenty-throe or twenty-four, 
with a tall rich figure, full of splendid outlines, 
so easy, so flowing, sinking down into chairs 
with careless complete repose, and rising up 
into tall stateliness, for which her wouching 
attitudes did not prepare you. With masses of 
chesnut brown hair, bright and clean, but, alas! 
not tidy, tumbling into her ink and over her 
paper, and thrust every now and then behind 
a tiny ear, showing the round white throat that 
looked as if its tint resulted from a diet of 
cream and almonds, and under the wide brow 
those dark grey eyes, with their long black 
lashes and infinite variety of expression! 0 

I Kate, Kate, 1 was a fool then. 0 Kate, Kate, 

I am a fool still i 

EUic was some six years younger; a slender, 
fair-hamal, deer-like creature; saucy, and fear¬ 
less with tlie daring of utter innocence; the 
confidence of one who bad never known a wound. 

Both girls had the same grey eyes, but in 
Kate’s there was at times au intensity of ex- 
ression, as though the soul was looking inward; 
oth had mouths somewhat wider than tlic nile 
of beauty admits, the same brilliant teeth, that 
helped to give such radiance to the smile, but 
round Kate’s lip a tender peusiveness bung 
always, though it could laugh right merrily, and 
smile right scornfully, “Who is it, *Unele 
Harry ?” said Kate, giving me her sligJit baud, 
while Elbe familiarly hugged my arm, and 
TuUocli stood transfixed by Kate’s eyes. 

"Ah!” she said. “It must be Jammic Tul- 
loch. I think I remember his face.” 

The delighted Scot, albeili not a man of many 
words, managed to say that “Ho could remember 

her, though—though she was-” lie paused. 

“ Rather better looking than she promised to 
be f ” put in Eliie. 

Tulloch coloured, and we sat down. 

“Howis your falKer P” asked our Caledonian 
relative. 

“ Quite w’ell,” returned Kate. “ He is out,” 
she added, addressing me; " he is gone to Itr. 
Timbs. He bad a note this morning to say he 
bad more work for him.” 

“Ah, yes,” I interrupted, for I did not want 
them to be over-candid before Jammie. “ Your 
father’s experienee must be of great value to 
Mr. Timhs.^’ 

“ I wish he thought so,” said Elbe, laughing. 

“ You have been a long time away fropi all 
ymir friends,” said Kate to Tulloch. “How 
giM you must be to come back P” 


“ Yes! it is as well to rest awhile; but I am 
thirtking of joining a concern in the city. It 
dees not do to let one’s money lie idle, and not 
to make-the most of it.’* 

“Idle,” cried Elbe, “certainly not. Arouse 
yourseK diligently.” 

" I did not m^c it for that,” returned Xul- 
loeh. 

“ Wliat did you make it for ?” 

“Do not mind her, Mr. Tulloeh,” said Kate, 
sffiUing; “ she is a sauey girl.” 

“And what have you been doing with your¬ 
selves since Sunday kat P” 1 asked. 

“Oh, uothiug particular. Kate has been 
working at that crabbed nmuuscript till her 
eyes must ache, and we have been to hear the 
band in Kensington Gardens. I saw Miss Gold- 
frap there. She is really wonderfully pretty for 
such a rich girl. She was with my little girl’s 
mamma, so I pointed he? out to Kate.” 

Elbe gave lessons in music to some juveniles 
at a great house in the neighbourhood, where 
she was an especial favourite, being like a con- < 
centrated gleam of sunshine. j 

“Is that the daughter of Goldfrap, Grimes, 1 
and Co. ?” asked Jammie, ratlier eagerly, j 

“ 1 do not know about the Co.,” said Kate, I 
laughing, “ but the lady’s fatlier had a great ■ 
liouse ill tlie city, and sue lias a large fortune.” | 
“Aud so you remember me. Miss Mahon?” ! 
asked Tulloch, who had a certain amount of 
restless vanity, arising from a doubtful estimate i: 
of himself. ; | 

“Yes,” relumed Kate. “That is, hearing Ij 
your name, 1 know wliy your face is kmiliar to i! 
me.” I j 

“ I was very anxious to see you, very,” said 
Tulloch, “as Longmore here will tell you, 
very anxious, indeed.” And the conversation 
flowed on easily in an exchange of questions ' i 
and compliments—thejso last somewhat clumsily ; 
offered by Tulloch to Kate, with whom he seemed | 
suddenly and violently enamoured. I wondered ; 
she toot them so kindly, though I confess there 
was a tone of rough sincerity about him. • 

“ Lot us all go and walk in Kensington Gar- , 
dens,” he exelaiiucd at last. “ It is a beautiful 
day, and the young'ladies have uot been out.”' j j 
“ All, no,” returned Kate, “1 have a task to ! i 
finiiih, and must accompbsh it. No such plea- i; 
sant exjicdilion for me.” | j 

“ And I have not time,” said I, gloomily; “ I 1 1 
have an appointment at four.” j i 

“Well; 1 suppose you go io the Crystal [' 
Palace sometimes P” said Ttillocli, ■" Let us go i 
down next Monday, Longmore, and myself, and | 
you two.” ; 

“Delightful!” cried Elbe. “Only we must ! 
lake papa, and go on Satuiday, Monday k I 
too much crowded.” j 

“ Yes, Saturday, if you like it better; but not j 
this Saturday, I am engaged to dinner,” li 

“Very well, the next,” said Kate. “Papa j; 
shall write to you, Uncle Harry. But we aliall I i 
see you before; mind you don’t stay away again ' 
such a long time.” ! 

“AllTuboch’s fault,my dear gtrls. Helms 1 
been sigkt-sccing with such pertinacitj that Ij 
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1 nothing short-of Aherdeen gwaite could stand 
j the wear and te«r.” 

] “ Wlwt ,n chatining giriexclaimed Tallooh, 

as sooa as we wei'e in taestjeet. " I never saw 
I such ejQs, snoh 'hiu, such a figure i And the 

i young one is « fairy, lieolly you did not say 

! endi^ for fhein.” . 

‘'Tidco care, man. Kate is hard to please, 

! I so do not lose your heart, and think you hare a 
safe game.” 

■ “ uamB! Why, don't you think she is far 

too sensible not to know *the value of a com- 
; fortable home, and euough to keep her ? How¬ 
ever, they seem pretty comfortable. 1 suppose 
old Mahon has atrifle to leave them—not much 
—but stiH a trifle ?” 

**I know very little of bis affairs,” I was 
beginning; when my companion suddenly hailed 
an omnibus. 

I " May as wcH go that way, as we arc not in 
i a hurry!” 

j I assented. And as we rode along meditated 
on the little there w'as to know of iioor Mahon’s 
affairs. 

He got occasional work in the office of a well- 
known and eccentric solicitor ; and Kate, who 
had a genius for languages, obtained frequent 
employment in translating Ifrench and German, 
while Ellic had music pupils. So, among 
them, they kept the wolf from the door, and 
enjoyed life amazmgly. 

But Kate was the providence of the family, 
j If this rich Scotchman were to take a fancy to 
I her, w’ould it not be well for all parlies ? i'or 
I that iron-jawed bright-eyed man, yes. But for 
her, though the ease and security of her material 
life woula be secured, 1 shuddered at the idea 
of such profaimtiou. 1 could see timt, to him, 
she would be so much fair flesh; eyes, teeth, 
i lips, hair, up to the market value, be was 
disposed to put ufiou her; but tlie proud tender 
spirit, the pure frank heart with its wealth of 
love, the bright joyous nature, the keen in¬ 
telligence, what would tliese be to him who only 
wanted a beautiful echo f 

Next morning the following note was put into 
niy hand.: 

“ Dear Longmore,—was very sorry to miss 
you and Jaramie Tulloch to-day. The giiis tell 
me he has turned out a fine young man. Bring 
him over to dinner on Thursday; a leg of mul ton 
at six, and a hearly welcome. Tell him 1 
suppose he can do without finery, for an old 
friend. You will be glad to hew that I have a 
good long job with Timhs; shouldn’t he sur- 
priflcd, if i play my cards well, that he takes me 
oil permanently, say as manager. Anjhow, I 
see the tide’s tuniir^. The girlS send their love, 
the darlings! Luck ought to come, if it was only 
for their sakes. Yours always sincerely, 

” ConSELIUS M-AliOB.” 

I lost no time in communicating this invitation 
to Tidloch, who was higlilv pleased to accept it, 
and we agrwd to go together the following day. 

I saw immediately on entering that my 
Hibernian relative had imbibed a'largc draught 


of hope's elixir; there was a eertain upteaxing 
of the head, a sparkle in his bright blue Cye, a 
purl of -suppressed fun and good humour about 
his mobile mouth, which bespoke magnificeM 
schemes. Poor Mahon! His plans* were 
generally on the inverted pyramid system; from 
a pin’s point of p base, what a spreading super¬ 
structure he could raise. Nature is a beue- 
'floent compensator. Mahon had little of this 
world’s goods, but then fancy and temperament 
supplied him with true riohes. { 

Tulloch could count on hard cash for every | 
well-considcrcd project his practical imagination ! 
suflered him to indulge, but beyond, were no |' 
pleasant wanderings, no heart warming antieipa- I { 
tions for him. I 

While these thoughts came unsought, the 
object of them was bestowing the he^iest of 
welcomes on Jawmie Tullocli. He had sprung 
withtlic agih'ty of youth from his easy-chair, his 
sliglit tall figure almost as upright as of yore, 
ids fine aquiline face beaming with the light of 
the child-like heart within. j 

“ Delighted to see you, Tulloch, my boy!’ he |! 
exclaimed. “ Faith, you are a tine-looking 11 
fellow. I always said you’d fill out, and there ' j 
was room for it. Lord ! wliat a bag of bones you ! 
were ! Here’s little Ellie, slic was only an iniianl 
when you saw lier, but Kate says slie remembers 
you. And now you ai'e come home for good, 
what do you intend to do ? Go into pm'h'ament ?” 

This, laughing lioarlily, Tulloch disclaimed; 
and after soino general udk, Mahon cried, 

“ lling the bell, Eilic darling, here’s Tullocli 
ready to pick the lioucs of tlie chair he’s sitting 
on with the hunger.” ' i 

Tlie bell wa?. answered by a jiromising jingle, 
and diimer ajipearcd. 

'Ilicre was a round plump leg of mutton, ■ 
delicately browned, and a piece of creamy white i 
crimped cod, with rich oyster-sauce, and there ', 
was veal cutlets with forcemeat, and there was j 
a delightful fondu, and tiiere was a goosberry ! 
tart with cream, and there was a liiee little j 
des.scrt of oniugcs and grapes. i 

The viands were irreproachable, and if the at- j 
tendance were rcproacliable, there was an honest j 
jollity about the whole thing that was charming. | 
The jumping up, for bread, the huntiiig in j 
improbable (!urner.s for tlic corkscrew, the indis- j 
criminate opening of beer bottles by every one j 
in turn, the benevolent striving to save Matilda i 
from additional runs up and down stains, gave 
a cheerful })io-nic aspect to the entertain- 
inciit. Then the joyous hospitality of our host! 

How he beamed u])oii us from beiiiud the leg 
of mutton, and praised it, and said what a 
bargain it was (indeed this was the case with 
everydiing at table), and dropped unexpeoted i 
tit-bits and spoonfuls of gravy on the plates 
within reach, and made surprising “ long arms” 
to those that were not, and pressed us to drink 
the beer and the sherry, and apologised for not 
having port, but that little miser Kate would 
not let iiim have any, “ tho’, laith, he was the 
fir&t of hia name llmi ever was without a bottle 
of the best; not that you are a miser, nice 
darling, but prudent, and here’s your hcaUli,'my 


jfcwil!” ■ Is it jajjt all 'writteui in' tin records of 
pleasant irapNrojJeaccf tteatto dine 

with Malwk. 5td»i felt that'every ujoricl you 
swallowed irtvkoratcd your hdst. Alas! that 


can be so readily and pfraccfully'hioulded, will 
not stand the wear and tear like the granite! 

Tullochwas loud and cmplmticinhis praises 6f 
Eate*s prudence. His deep-set dark ey« dwelt 
upon her with such undisguised admiration that 
she coloured, and evidently strove to avoid them. 

After the cloth was removed, a jng of deli¬ 
ciously iced cold whisky-punch was produced: 
—the manufacture of Ellie, who declared the 
weather too warm and spring-like to permit hot 
water'and the inevitable fumes. 

It was a pleasant dinner; even I, though 
generally his Mentor, and always warning my 
facile cousin against unnecessary expense, was 
carried away by the fun, the irre'sistiule enjoy¬ 
ment of Mahon, in the exercise of unwonted 
hospitality, the genial glow which seemed to 

E ervade all things. And -Kate looked divinely 
andsome in a white muslin and blue ribbons, 
while her sisterly confidence in me was charm¬ 
ing, though 1 confess Tulloch’s admiration filled 
me with a vague dread. 

The young ladies retired to some invisible 
withdrawing-rooffl, and then we talked business 
and politics, and then Mahon confided to us his 
plan for taking possession of Timbs’s business, 
and creating out of it a ^cat Irish correspond¬ 
ing and agency office, with an appointment of 
parliamentary solicitor for the .kingdom of Ire¬ 
land, and even condescending to do English 
bills as well. 

Tulloch listened with a slight contraction of 
the eyes, and then he confided in turn how lie 
intended to buy a house and furnish it, and that 
he thought he miglit spend two thousand pounds 
a year, and that, if Mr. Mahon thou^lit he saw 
his way clearly to makin" a good thing of the 
business of which he spoke, he (Tulioeli) would 
not mind investing a couple of thousands to 
forward the scheme, provided there was no 
risk. 

“ Risk! my dear fellow,” cried Mahon, his 
eyes sparkling; “it’s as certain as you are 
lifting that glass of punch to your head. Sucli 
an opening! Old Timbs is a clever fellow, but 
no enterprise, sir. He feels it. It was only 
the day before yesterday he said to me, ‘ Malion,* 
says he, ‘jW’re a clever fellow. How is it 
you’ve come down in the world F’ ‘ Faith I 
never could tell,’ says I, ‘ Luck was against 
me somehow, though I was an enterprising 
fellow.’ ‘All!’ says he;‘enterprising! Just 
BO. I never was enterprising. Now, I sup¬ 
pose if I took you as a partner you would make 
my business spin prettily F* So you see the old 
chap has some thoughts of it. 1 am not given 
to fancy things, you know, but it looks like it; 
am^if our friend Tulloch here was inclined to 

advance the capital- ’’ 

“ Shall we call the girls back F” said I, hastily 
iu^*rrupting the conversation at this dangerous 


' TS'lien (he multifarious bottles and glassgs, &Q- 
fib’,, lyer«e dleared; ^vAj, and Eate oui^lj Pht all 
tbmgs in order, and pkoed .a bi^Ket of flowers 
o»he Bjorfe in the centre of the table, ,imd then 
thebottage piano waS opened, and the girls sanif 
simple old dhets and sweet ba^ds, until. Tulloeh 
was in raptures, while 1 played a hit at back¬ 
gammon with Mahon, and so the hoin^ part¬ 
ing came too soon. 

‘‘ 1 am quite vexed I Jiave to go to this big 
dinner on Saturday,” said Tulloch. ” I should 
like to go to the Crystal Palace with you. Why 
will you not come on Monday ?” 

“ 01), it is too crowded ana too disagreeable,” 
said Elbe. “ Saturday is the day,” 

‘‘ I shall see you before,” returned Tulloch, 
"and settle where we shall meet. I suppose 
Victoria station will be the best for ns all r’ 

“ No, no! Wc will not go down by train,” 
said Kate. “It is such a business getting 
away. The last time we went, TJncle Harry 
treated us to an open carriage, and the drive 
was delightful.” 

“Ob,” returned Tulloch, with a slight olmuge 
of coimtenance, “ very well.” 

Our adieux over, w'C strolled along, cigar in 
mouth. 

“I fancy you live rather fast, Longmore," 
said Tulloch, gloomily. 

“IF Far from it. I am as careful a fellpw as 
ever lived. Why, Kate Mahon calls me a screw, 
and I am always preaching prudence to hw 
father.” 

“ Well, he seems prudent enough—at least his 
daughter is. What a wife that girl would make! 
I’ll get her to choose some of my furniture.” 

The next time I saw Tulloch lie was in 'a 
thoughtful mood. 

“iVe had a great spread at the Mortimers’. 
Such a lot of dishes ana wines! Why, a dinner 
like that must cost a fortune.” 


“ I believe you!” said Tulloch, emphatically. 
“ Why, I cat twice as much there; but—I met 
Miss Goldfrap. Indeed, 1 took her down to 
dinner. She is a fine girl—a tall fair easy- 
looking creature; and, Longmore, she, has 
thirty thousand! There is a catch!” 

*■ Why don’t you go in and win thirty thou¬ 
sand P” I relumed, carelessly. 

“ Well, I dare say I could, if I liked; but, 
somehow, I cannot help fancying Kate Mahon. 
1 was always a fool about a pretty face. Come 
now, you are in all the secrets. What tin will 
tho old fellow leave her ?” 

“ An old coffee-pot probably, not a jot more.” 

" What, do you mean to say those girls are 
unprovided forF” 

“Yes; utterly.” 

“ "What an infernal shame!” was the energetic 
reply. “ What a reckless old scamp that Mahon 
must bo,” he continued, with some heat, as 
though personally injured. “ I declare I would 
not have accepted his invitation to dinner if I 
had known aluthis!” 
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Tulloeh now got into a sort of ea^ way of aiiraya moatiooed nvonoy.andaatlioagh'lie w»e 
droppme in at the 34 ahons* and taking a cop of somewhat s^ndalised by Mahon’s baS-contemp- 
tea; ana it was wotodwfuJ, considering the dis* tupus mention. "I am told his nama on a 
tanoe between Regent-street where ho lodged, direction would float any company.” j 

and Kensington, bow often he contrived to pass “ bo so; he ought to have some- j 
his evenings at Number Thirty-five, Sheffield- thing, for it’8,a poor life to be always rolled up 
row. I know, whenever! could snatch an hour like a mummy in parchment.” ! 

or two to pass there, ! always found him in- ‘ Kate came in before wc left. She looked a } 

' 8talled-«-generaIly close to Kate—while he and little weary. i, 

I EUie rallied each other, and T was usually Tulloeh became, almost imperceptibly, less ii 

I handed over for a hit at backgammon to t he papa, impressed about her tlian formerly. He seemed 1 
I 1 confess 1 was annoyed. Could Kate care awakened to the fact that the kmdly Bohemian- '' 
I for this man, whose whole cxteiior was a ism of the party did not suit his substantial posi- | 
, complete though unintentional deception ? He tion. , 

had sound health, capital digestion, and a Our Crystal ?.ilacc cxjicdition had somehow , 
certain surface sensitiveness which laid him mner come off. In truth, Tulloeh hated to i 
peculiarly open to the delight of pleasing. spend his own money, but, to do him justice, be | 
Then the superiority ot hU pecuniary position w.is equally careful of other people’s; and, I j 
' gave him a delicious sense'of pre-eminence over know not if ii vimre tact or fon.-e'fulness, but 

those who used to p.atroniso him, mixed with the gnls had dropped the subject. i 

I the extreme attraction Malum’slovcly daughters Ou the eieuing in question, KaU* observed 

I naturally offered: while they, inexperienced and tb.at she did not tliink the renowned Timbs was i 
I full of all geuerous-heartedness, gave him credit well, oi ui his usual spirits. ” I’oor old man,” ' 
I for the truth of sympathy, wliieh led him to she added, “ I feel sorry for him.” ' 

' desert his gayer friends for that humble house. Tulloeh seemed uneasy at this, llowwasit 

I And Kate used even to look with admira- that persons earning their daily bre.tl with un- ' 
tion at the tall stately form .and bold idack certainty should look down upon and eompas- ' 

eyes of the stalwart Scot, at least I thought sion.iie a millionnaire like Tiiubs? 

I so! wliile she was insultingly famili.ar with me. Then Kate sat down to the jiiano, and sang | 

IVhy had T let her glide into that lialf-sislcrly us some Scotch and Irish ballads with simple 

half-filial tone of intercourse? Yet, was it not pathos, .uid in ju-st tlie rich sweet voice you 
better so? I was not, to use a favourite phnase, might evpcct from her. ” I 

”in a position to m.irry,” and how could I dream \Vc i ct umed in an omnibus that nigltlasasual, | j 
of dragging my sweet, cousin into even deeper and betorc w'c h(,d proceeded half way, a little •' 

troubles than she had already to eout cud w ith ? eltli riy jiale foreign-looking woman, w ho sat upon ' 

it happened that we both (Tulloeh and myself) the opposite side from us, suddenly discovered 
j met one Saturday evening, about three week', that sliehadlosf her purse; show cm espect ably 
I alter the little dinner above described, at yiiet- <lics.scu, iii'wcll-piescrvcd but bided liLick, and it ’ 

' lield-row, and, to our surprise, Kate was absent, was pitiable to see the fierce trembling auxicty 
I “Where is Kate?” w.as our unanimous cx- with which she shook herself and disturbed every 
clamation. one, and appealed to the conductor. 

“ Gone to dine with Timbs; no less,” rclnrued “ Mais bon Dieu 1 1 had it w hen I got In at 
the f.ithcr, laughing heartily. “ You know, he Ihminersmitli.” A frantic plunge into her 
is educating tier; he thinks she hasn’t been imekcf. “Ah! cici! would these gentlemen 
' jiropcrly developed, so he sends licr books, be good enough to move ?” 

I W’hat’s the last she has been leading, Ellie dear ? 1 l•o^e, so did Tulloeh, but gruniblingly. '* I 

I Abercrombie’s Intellectual Bowers? More suppose she thinks we picked her pocket,” lio 
, power to him. And then, when the old fellow muUcied. i 

thinks she has sufficiently ‘marked, learned, and “ Hush !” said T, for the poor sonl, se.einglhiit ‘ 

1 inwardly digested it,’ he sends for her, and the it was indeed gone, sank down ou the se-it and 1 
' divU a thing have they for dinuer,»beyond the covered her face, with such sincere aud genuine 
I fea.st of reason and the flow of soul, hut two emotion, tfiat 1 could nut but feel touched. 

chops. Oh, Lord! To think of scraping up a huu- “But 1 have not money to pay my fare,” 

' dred thousand pounds, spending your youth and she i .\elaimed, removing her hands trom her 
manhood putting it together, to dine on a chop face, winch looked ghastly. , 

every day in a room without a carpet, when 5’ou 'I’liough at the risk of being considered a 
arc on the shady side of sixty ! Faith, my Katie muff, and feeling considerably ashamed of my- 
is the only glimpse of comfort the old sinner has, self, 1 said, “Do not let that distress you; I ' 
so he sends for her now and again, to leach her shall be very happy to pay it ; I hope you ' 
how t o live. Heaven help him!” added Mahon, not lose much.” | 

I laughing genially oat of his superior heart- “ No, not much, yet all to me! Thank you, , 
wisdom. “ As if she couldn’t teach a dozen like sir; you do me a great service.” 
him, if they were not too old to learn I” She got out somewhere in Piceadilly, and I 

' “ But,” said Tulloeh, a little bewildered by very readily bestowed the required sixpence on 1 

the (rain of ideas this speech suggested, “ Ml", the conductor. 

Timbs is a mau of high slandiim in his way, “ Will, you arre green for a Londonhr!” said 
a man of substantial wealth.” lyioch spoke Tulloeh, with a sneer, as wo stood in the street. , 1 

1 in the tone of genuine respect with which lie “ 1 nevi r saw a more regular ‘ do.’ ” , 
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! “Oh, wry well indeedj kc i» wry good !■> 
; me in h» quea? mj, and Imb bfea ewr «noe I, 
i*eat to him so bbldiy>^ti» mo introdwtMto'be* 


“Ido'not ^geewtk 5 W,“twtm 3 ied,rebiiBr “Oh, oery well indeed j kc is wry good !■> 
warmly; a^ xatet ffa * do,’ aofe « tOit «x- me in his quea? mj, and kes bfen ever «noe I 
pensive oae."*'* '/ '• went to lufl» so MO introdwtida'be* 

“ Sixv^ i*llM|«kiieei,’’ ecdd Tullocb. “ and wudkki heoisf been mia’t Jknidon oofxoH^ 
i£ in her ]iarse sift iroald ^ fa»w ogo*>-ttiHi aiiwd Idm ip pwMty 

bavediwt^^ of it.” vodtb Bow woDdetMl^' m have ^ tm tuloe 

' ^begntdge my sixpence. Good m ome-kero, kadrwkMbM Sdend ym km knsn, 

dear eoatan i” Sbe preiaid my arm eo ten* 
^e, that is Kate and I, vent the next day deriy to her side, looking up i»to ^ face. Oh! 
fant one aftorthis to hear the band play in Kmi* whet a tender look ofgicatfbifa! What winand 
ttbgton (Ardens. There was the usual crowd; pleasOm it gave me.' She loved me ; bat only 
hewever, ve managed to got a seat, and wen as a nsefnl eld friend. 

Itaily amused watcluug the motley mass of As we passed through the less freqnenied 
colour and variety of oounteuanee, while many part of the Gardens, we mot TuUooh roturniug 
an eye was turned admiringly on my beautiful alone. Hie gneted Kate viih^ rather 
companion. Suddenly 1 esclaimeo, “ Why, oordiidity, and smd he yraal coming to look ftwr 
there's Tulloeh, and a very pretty girl with 1dm!” her. ^e received him kindly enough, and we 
“ Where P” cried Kale, eagerly. I pointed strolled on together.* M we appittaebed the 
him out, and, aa 1 looked in her speaking face, further gate nemr Kensington Gore, a lady in 
could not help fancying her countenance msty black came in from one of the side-vmfcs, 
clmiiged, and her colour paled. and went slowly along in front of ns. It was 

The lady beside whom Tulloeh walked was a small unfashionable tiguro; and yet the gait 
above middle height, and plump, not to say fat. and air wore refined, and the aspect was that of 
She had a fair round fresh-coloured face, and a a gentlewoman. Slie walked with short mincing 
pair of baby bine eyes; a contented smile sat steps, not English in style, 
upon her countenance, and she looked the very How like tliat person before us is to our old 
picture of material case and comfort. She was French goveniess, Madame in Rose; so like !” 
riclily and becomingly dressed, evidently by a exclaimed Kate, " it transports me back to old 
good artiste, and licr whole appearance was times to look at hor. It must he ten years 
in perfect accordance with the requirements of since wt parted. Do yon remember her. Uncle 
conventionality. Harry? She left when we broke up, and wtat 

Tulloeh soeiiied to pay assiduous court to her, abroad with an English family, liow kind and 
and the lady seemed veil iilcaseii. good she used to be.” 

“.Don't yoiikuow who it is ?” said Kate. Here the person in question sat down wearily 

“ No.” on a bench, and as wc drew near Kate cned 

" Why, it is Miss Goldfrap, the heiress.” aloud, “ It is Madame la Rose! Dear madanie, 
“ Is it indeed ?” don’t you remember Kate ?” and tliey were 

'We watched them take several turns; tliev embracing and half crying the next moment, 
were evidently accompanied by a large and bnl- INilloch’s brow darkened, aud lie lookwl 
linnt parly; as they passed us lor file third greatly annoyed. “ 1 tell you, Kate, Uii.s would 
or fourth time Tulloch’s eye caught Kate’s; he look very queer if any one wc knew came b.v; 
looked a little confused, aud meiely bowed his do stop this nonsense,” he said, rudely aiul 
recognition. peremptorily. 

Kate smiled (a bitter smile). She raised her head indignantly. “ Tlicn leave 

“Jammio Tullocli is on his good behaviour us, if you are ashamed,” she said; “you me not 
to-day,” she said ; “ ho must not acknowledge wanted here !” 

liis country cousins.” Tulloeh turned pale with anger. Ho thought 

I lauglied somew hat uneasily, for I felt un- his money entitled him to the londerest consi- 
bpeakahiy vexed. Here had this fellow been dcraiiou, the most can'ful observance. He 
indulging in the cordial delight ol those friendly tuined to go. “Don’t bo offended,” J said, 
evenings with poor old Mahon and his daugli- laughing; began it; Kate is not in earnest.” 
ters, and doing his best to persuade Kate be “I don’t know that; but 1 warn you, 
was in love with her, and now, ut the first glimpse Longmore, take care of that woman : she is an 
of a richer prize, he was off. It was loo bad! impostor. I th^ght so the night before last; 
And Kate—I could not make her out; could lam certain of it now.” 
she care for liim? It was hard to say. The “We will see,” I returned; for I also had 
most imatlractive man at other times acquiies a recognised the stranger to be the poor woman 
wonderful interest in the cye.s ot a woman who who lost her imrsc. 

believes he loves hor'. Tulloeh walked off, aud I turned to Kate, w lio 

“ It is time to go home, Harry,” said Kale; was now seated by her ex-governess, tenderly 
“ and you come in and Imre tea and * sum- holding her trembling hand and looking into her 
' mat’with it, as our landludy says. Pupa will face with those wonderful grey eyca—those tyes 
Lo home about seven, and you* do not mind like wells of kiudliuess wherein wearied hearts 
I roughing it with us ?” might steep themselves and be refreshed. 

I “ No, certainly not; and 1 Imvc a book here “Oh! it is the good God who has guided 
) far Elbe,'which I want to talk to hiff about, you to wie,*^ the poor Ercnchwoinau was say* 

educaliou get on, ing, “ aud I was in despair! I had oaten niy last 
With limbs ?” ’ meal, and naid mv last week’s lodcinsr. for tho 


: whtft»tender look of gmtftuifa! What immand 
pleasure it gave me.' She loved me; but only 
‘ 08 a uBeful old friend. 

' As we passed through the less freqnenied 
part of the Gardens, we mot TuUooh returniug 
alone. He greeted Kate with rather lonM^ 
oordiidity, and smd he woM coming to look fr»r 
her. ^e received him kindly enough, aad we 
strolled on together.* As we appraaebed the 
further gate nemr Kensington Gore, a lady in 
msty black came in from one of the side-walks, 
and went slowly along in front of ns. It was 
a small nnfasbionablc ftguro; and yet the gait 
and air wore refined, and the aspect was that of 
a gentlewoman. Slic walked with short mincing 
steps, not English in style. 

How like tiiat person before us is to our old 
French goveniess, Madame In Rose; so Iiko !” 
exelniuicd Kate, " it transports me back to old 
times to look at hor. it must he ten years 
since WT parted. Do yon remember her. Uncle 
Harry? She left when we broke up, aud wtat 
abroad with an English family. How kind aud 
good she used to be.” 

Here the person in question sat down wearily 
on a bench, and as wc drew near Kate cned 
aloud, “ It is Madame la Rose! Dear madanie, 
don’t you remember Kate?” and tliey wore 
embracing and half ctying the next moment. 

INilloch’s brow darkened, aud lie looktHl 
greatly annoyed. “ 1 tell you, Kate, Uii.*" would 
look very queer if any one wc knew came b.v; 
do stop this nonsense,” he said, rudely aiul 
peremptorily. 

She raised her head indignantly. “ Tlicn leave 
us, if you are ashamed,” she said; “you me not 
wanted here !” 

Tulloeh turned pale with anger. Ho thought 
his money entitled him to the londerest consi- 
dcraiiou, the most cnn-ful observance. He 
tuined to go. “Don’t bo offended,” J said, 
laughing; began it; Kate is not in earnest.” 

“I don’t know that; but 1 warn you, 
Longmore, take care of that woman : she is an 
impostor. I thought so the night before last; 
1 am certain of it now.” 

“We will see,” I returned; for I also had 
recognised the stranger to be the poor woiimu 
who lost her purse. 

Tulloeh walked off, aud I turned to Kate, w lio 
was now seated by her ex-governess, tenderly 
holding her trembling hand and looking into her 
face with those wonderful grey eyca—those tycs 
like wells of kiudliuess wherein wearied hearts 
might steep themselves and be refreshed. 

“ Oh! it is the good God who has guided 
you to me,” the poor Frenchwoman was say¬ 
ing, “ aud I was in despair! I had oaten my last 
meal, and paid my last week’s lodging, for tho 
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day before yesterday, letorning $n unsoc- 
ceeaful attempt to. ei^^aipuiMM^ at .By 

«io»d, eoaae viliaiu afeoie; ay 
«. l&di«M^ctn«ii 1 eo^sotemar^ef^ 
tm., t o«#y ^^ ate3fr6e;. to^^ ^ 

eouTi^ »•: 

Jier Mer 'tm fam% 

t0 sue' tlie Maboos*, set 

sa a.scbool in aom'sout}s><»a&t'iraterip{^p}ft^^ 
haviag snffi(defat^ siie wa^o^ged 

to gire,.it up. SHaie tiiaa came to liondoo, mi 
rras theie Be»e(i''inth rbeomatio ferer, and on 
heir reoovety fotmd hes sletuibp zesonrees aLmost 
ejcliausted. Iter ooropiete destitution, however, 
was aooompiiidted ^ the loss of the purse, cou- 
teining her alL This was of course tula at length 
with many interjootions. 

“Let me speak to you, Uncle Harry,” said 
.Kate, drawing mo aside. “I mast hdp this 
poor dear thing, and I have not a penny to 
spare. Had 1 not better take her home? 
EUie and I liave a lai^ room; she can sleep 
there, and perhaps we can help her to pupils.” 

“My dear girl, you have enough to do to 
provide for your own wants. This jjvouid be au 
imprndence. You do not know what a burden 
you may Wing upon yourself.” 

“ I know it is ini|)nident; but what can I 
do? She is an eminently self-helpful woman. 
I cannot desert her in her sore di.itro.is. How 
could I ask for help, if I did? Ho, Uuele 
Harry; lliei-e is no elioicc.” 

“Come with me, dear old friend/’ she said, 
again taking Madanvc la Hose’s baud, “ come! 
Wo are poor chough; but what wc have, wo will 
share with you till you can help yourself. Como: 
you know what pleasure it will give us to have 
you for a guest. Take my arm; it is not Jar.” 

“ .ill, noblo heart! Ever the same from cliild- 
hood,” cried the delighted Frenchwoman. “ I 
must go with thee; jet will I not long be a 
burden. I sliall gain strength and coutidonce 
amid your kind faces and lamiliar voices.” 

“Well,” said 1, “if madanio will let me 
assist her—for 1 see she is a good deal shaken— 
wo shall reach your al»de all the sooner, .Kate.” 

“ All,” returued Madame la Hose, " it is the 
gentleman wlio so kindly assisted mo the other 
evening 1 Sir, you have brought me good for¬ 
tune.” 

That was a glorious evening at Number 
Thirty-five! 

H ow Mahon welcomed the poor lonely French- 
woman and treated her “eii princess,” and 
talked of all the obligations he was under to 
her, and how hemixoa her a tiunbler of whisky- 
punch (which was abomination to her French 
palate), and how he gloried in her reminiscences 
of his past gprandeur, and confided to licr his 
prospects of future s|dendour, would take a far 
more eloquent pen than tliis poor pen of mine to 
<lcscribe. 

T dare say it was all very imprudent. Never¬ 
theless, if the recording angel’s office be not 
abolished in these hard times, tinA night’s work 
was a grand entrj' for his glorious volume. 

Tullbch was in a sad state about this pro- 


Bdedfeig of i Katn’s, la fact, the wfadle ism% 
wept 4owa 1 wu’t know bow many 
so flagtawfeaHd'reckless an aot. 

.ffi awi-fifrdiid^ Irah people are laB^al- 
lliyik extravagant..’ 

and had hah^ X fra ft due to myself to draw I 
oat of that ooBCqts ^ £ut as 1 can. I am aH 
open-handed open-heertei. sort of fesUow, and X 
fm I. must rrast aatniai inclinations and 
try to be consistent. X should' have lik^ well 
enougli to have given tiu^ old woman sixpence 
the other ai^t; but you era it woold^ have 
been au infriugemeut of principle, ekf^ 

“Veij likely,” said I. 

“Now, when you are amoi^n suhstaatM lot 
of people like the Grimeses and that set, you 
feel safe. There will be so demands made upon 
you, no-” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 

“Come in!” said I. And enter Malms and 
Ellie, looking like a wiid rose, in a fresh blue 
muslin, a straw bonnet, and white ribbons. 

“ Come to pay you a visit, Harry, my bo|. 
Saturday is Ellie’s holiday, and poor Timbs is 
so ill nobody gives me any work in the office 
now, 80 we came off early. And how jure you, 
Mr. TuUoch ? Faith, you have been a stranger 
of late. What have you been doing with your- 
I self? You ought to come over of an evening, 
as you used. Wc have a most agreeable woman 
staring with us, a French lady-, a trifle come 
down in the world, like myseif,*but knows life 
well.” 

I’oor ‘Million was obliviou.s of tlic fact that 
'rulloch knew the wliolo circumstance, and that 
the most extended knowledge of life was of small 
value in iii.s cye.s if not founded ou a solid basis 
of credit at your banker’s. 

“ Oh, papa! Mr. 'J'ulloeh knows all about it,” 
said Ellie, with a wicked twinkle iu her eye. 
“He knows what a misfortune i>oor madame 
met with, and a.s she warns ail sorts of things 
we cannot get her, 1 am going to try a subscrip¬ 
tion for her. Now, I know you are rich and 
generous, .Tammie, so I hhall' begin with you. 
Come! What shall I put you down for ?” 

Tulloch looked very black. “ I seldom sub¬ 
scribe, except, to w'ell-known charities,” he 
began. 

“ Well known! and is not this well known ?” 
cried Ellie. "Come, I’ll let yon off with a 
couple of guineas, in consideration of not ap¬ 
pearing in pritit. Come, it is cheap, you know; 
beeause if Goldfrap and Co. were getting uj) a | 
thing of the kind you would have to give ten.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mahon, “ do not limit him; maybe 
he’d like to give- the ten unknown.” 

We all (except TuUoch) laughed heartily. 

“Well,” saitt Tulloch, rising, and speaking 
strong Scotch, “ 1 was going over to say good-by 
to yon to-day, for I am off to Paris for a week 
or two.” 

"Oh, good gracious! Give me the two 
sovereigns first, i’ll let you off the two shilling, 
and i’ll tell Kato you are a darling!” 

Tulkich resigned himself, and pfodueed the 
two .sovereigas. , 

Give mv love to Kate. I’ll come and see 
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her as stKin as Ijr^uro. And, Mf. Mahon, 
excuse me, but Ufoicid of that Erencowoman as 
soon as yoji ..can. ' ■ Why should‘you burden 
yourself'w@h her ,f!^^ 

“IJur^ r Sure it’s a pleasure. And the 
girls :6ni ler a great comfort. And now do you 
take chre of yourself; there arc no end of 
fortuJie-htmters in Paris.” 

So Jammie Tulloch departed, and I could not 
say whether he left much regret for that depar¬ 
ture behind him; for in a day or two 1 went on 
circuit myself and was absent a month. 

On my return, I found two letters awaiting 
me. The first u'as from Ellie. She informed me 
that they were going on very tranquilly, and that 
Madame la Bose had got two pupils, and talked 
of taking a room in the same house, so as to 
I board with them. 

" Mr, Timbs is dead, you will be sorry to 
hear,” she continued, “so papa has lost.that 
source of present work and grand anticipa¬ 
tion. We have never seen or heard any¬ 
thing of Jammie Tulloch since the day I 
extracted the two sovereigns,from him. Do 
you think ho died of the operation ? Do come 
out and see us soon. I think Kate looks ill, and 
is not as bright as she used to be. She sends 
her love—so does madame—so do I, 

“ Ever yours, Ellte M. 

“P.S, An old clerk of Timbs’s told papa 
that you were to be married shorily to a lady 
with quantities of money, the daughter of an 
emmeut Q.C. I hope it is not true. AVliat 
should we do without you 

How could so absurd an account get into 
! circulation f And bow could Kate —that is 
. Ellie—^believe it ? < . 

The other letter was from Tulloch, and an¬ 
nounced his engagement to Miss Goldfrap. 
“I wish,” he wrote, “you would sec the 
Malions and break this matter to Kate. 1 do 
not mind confiding to you that the poor girl 
I j was extremely partial to me j nor was it without 
! an effort that I gave her up. Nothing but a sense 
j of what was due to myself would have induced 
;! me to do so; but when all expenses come to be 
; i pid out of one pocket it makes a serious dif- 
;' terefioe. Be sure you say how warmly 1 admire 
il her, and anything else that would soothe hcr 
; j feelings which suggests itself.” 

!; Comound the coxcomb! To dare to wrile 
' j thus of my peerless Kate! But must he not 
have had good reason to do so, or, with his 
j • caution, he would not ? Oh, idiot that he was, 

; to weigh a few thousands against the worth of 
I such a gem! WeU, it’s an ill wind that blows 
, no onte good; she may turn to me yet. And 
really tills last ciremt shows me a very fair 
I chance of success. In four or five years, at 

; this rate, I may veuture- 

i But my further speculations were cut short 
! by the entrance of Mahon in a state of the 
j wildest excitement, with a letter in his hand, 
j "Lougmore, my dear fellow, here’s great 
! news; read that. Sure that poor ^fellow 


Timbs has left my darling Katie his re.siduary , 
legatee. Residuary; no less J And faith they 
sqy he hay left a bai& of money; buj; as sure j 
as ye sit there, them divils of Eimljsh lawyers | 
wiu cheat the poor girl of the half of it. We j 
got the letter this moruing, so I came to yon 
direct—you that have been our friend through 
thick and thin, sunshine add storm! Now go ; 
to these people, ‘Pluckett and Maule,’ and T 
inquire about it, and find out when we can touch |' 
the cash, and come back and dine, and I’ll go 
and order in a nice little dinner, with u bottle |, 
of port and ohampa^e too, faith !” . j 

The letter in question was ftom a wmll-known j 
firm, to whom 1 soon proceeded, and who per- '; 
mitted me to peruse aoopy ofthe w'ill. It proved, ;' 
that after large bequests to charities, to distant 11 
relatives, to old servants, a large residue came to l 
my fair cousin—so large as even to surpass the i 
fortune of Miss Goldfrap. After a few formali¬ 
ties she would be able to take possession. i 

A few weeks later, and I was explaining and 
advising with Kate in a long Ictc-a-t^te inter- : i 
view. After listening to her quiet and sensible ! 
projects respecting her father and sister, I aj)- ! 
proached a |ubject we had hitherto avoided. i 
*• How furious Tulloch will be when he finds ' 
he lost you and got less money with Miss ; 
Goldfrap!” 

“ Why ?” she asked. \ 

“ Because—because—but I ennnot jest, clear i 
Kate, about what may have cost you even a ’’ 
passing grief—he was not worthy of you!” i; 

“ What are you talking of ?” slic exclaimed, in- 1' 
dignantly, “ Why, you must know that Jammie I 
Tulloch was a man utterly withouf attraction for 
me; was not at all the sort of man I could fall ; 
in love with.” Meeting iny eye, she blushed 1 1 
and bent her head. Her glorious liair fell over j ’ 
her cheek and had to be shaken back again. j; 

“Not the sort of man you could fall in love '' 
with ?” f asked: my heart beating wildly'. “ What ;! 
sort of man could you fall in love with, Kate ?” ! 

“ One who can be generous as well as pru- \ 

dent,” she said, in adow tone, clasping her hands i I 
together; “ one who can do long and true service i 
to a friend, as though it were a personal gratili- ; 
cation; one who is brave enough to give his arm 
to a poor forlorn shabby stranger in the gayest ■ i 
gathering-place in London 1” 

" Kate—beloved Kate 1” I threw myself at j 
her feet. 11 

No ! Not there, truest, kindest! but in my ,' 
amis! against my heart!” said Kate. j! 
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NEYER FORGOTTEN. 

Past the Second. 

CHAPTEB xxxvm. A ETAENING. 

The evo of Major Carter’s marriage had now 
arrived. A few stray questions had come, like 
“ droppingshots,” from afew inquisitive persons. 
That awkward and ugly challenge, “Who is 
he?” was of course varied-, some putting it 
in tills form: “Who the deuce is. he?” "Who 
the d—1 is this Carter?” But the replies were 
satisfactory always ; and, belter than all, Curler 
was seen quartered with Sir John Westonde, 
that baronet leaning on his arm. A re.'.pectable 
and even brilliaid company had been asked, and 
really scoured by tlic major's exertions, to do 
honour to h'ls nuptials. 

The universal feeling about Mrs. Wrigley was, 
that she was making “ a w'retched old fool of her¬ 
self;” but that about the major was as though 
he had performed a clever feat, like one who had 
made a successful venture iu cotton or indigos, 
or had happily run a blockade. “ Of course he’ll 
choke off the poor old soul after a lime,” 
said Colonel Poley, in a spirit of vuilc jest, and 
leaning both hands on his stick, as if it were a 
spade. “ Carter is a little impatient, deu-.i/d'J-ly 
impatient, I can tell you, and will not wait long 
for any mau--or woman either.” 

The major was coming home that afternoon, 
looking do\ni ou the ll^s with a complacent 
smile of pleasure—for ho had happily made sure 
of a young lord out of a cavalry regiment, wlio 
would be as good as a pine-apple for the feast— 
when he happened to pass near the top of t he 
street, where the Irrefragable bad its oflBce. He 
thought that as ho was now going away on iliis 
delightful wedding—beginning a new life, as it 
were—he might as well give them a last injuun- 
tion. He walked in and put his usual question, 
gaily adding, tliat he supposed he would be 
paid some day—say about the time of the final 
redemption of the Natimiid Debt—conle jiow ? 
Mr. S^dy had not yet returned, but would 
most likely be home the day after to-morrow. 
" And added Mr. Speedy’s locum tenens, 
“ you shall hear from us.” 

“ You must direct, then,” said the major, still 
gaily, “to the Great Hotel in Paris, or to the 


Isles Britauniques at Rome; and I declare i 
had rather you would not, for I don’t want to bo 
worried with business m/e. You don’t know, 
perhaps, that I am going to be married to¬ 
morrow morning? We go across to Calais 
to-morrow night.” 

“ You do r’ said the locum tenens, astonished. 
And there was a general up-tuming of faces in the 
office. 

When Major Carter left it, his reflection 
was the old reflection—how ready the world 
is to do homage to what is flourishing the 
world. The manner of these fellows “ is quite 
changed to me,” he said, “ now that they see I 
am bettering myself.” 

In the office, the locum t enens said hastily to /«* 
d(;pufj', “ We must lia\o Speedy back at once!” 
And in a few .seconds the messenger was hurry¬ 
ing to the telegraphic-office with a written scrap 
of pa])er. 

■ Still .smiling, and still moralising on this 
“cringing” character of the world, the major 
wall, oil ou towards the fashionable quarter. 1 Ic 
was painling in for hims<‘lf this breakfast on the 
next morning, with the fashionable faces he had 
secured to grace it. Ho was reading, in anticipa¬ 
tion, the fashionable journal of the day after— 
The Morning Plush—with the select list. He 
grew soft and tender over himself, as he thought 
of the battle of life he. had fouglit, and fought 
so successfully. “ I had only myself to help me,” 
he said, looking back. “ 1 had to fight my own 
way, and 1 think 1 have done very fairly. Alway.-, 
been with the be.st, and have done them no dis¬ 
credit. This is not so bad a finish.” He was 
still smiling to the flags as he. walked, 
when a ciu-riagc, which had passed iiim, 
stopped .siiddenl}-, and a lady called to him. 
The major’s fingers went to his hat by a sort of 
instinct. 

Miss Manuel liad been driving here and there, 
in fact she knew not whither, still pursued by the 
eager wish to do something towards stopping the 
great evil. She suddeidy saw Major Carter 
smiling to the flags (and sometimes tapping 
them playfully with Ids stick), when the thought 
flashed upon her, “This poor wretch! 1 liave 
been labouring to do him misciuef. At this 
moment judgment may be gathering over his 
head. He is unworthy of serious punishment for 
what he has done Iok^— at least othersmay hunt 
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liim down if they toward to laip will be 

DO hana.” : ., . ■,.". : 

The mi^r^ j|isfise| aw«y as he saw who 
it wa*.^ S^'tJSe “Wflft also «f that world who 
. cuDic criB^t&g to hup as his prospects brightened! 
Bat the/Spjpe ike had played with him was too 
sewaus., , 

“MiQor Carter she said, “Ihare jnst.St5opped 
to tell you Sojnetliing. I know all soils of people, 
aod hear all sorts of things. 1 am told that 
you are about being married one of these days. 
Let me advise you—look carefufly to yours^. 
There arc dangers that perliaps you have not 
thought of. Don’t think of marriages, or such 
things. I confess 1 am no friend of youi’si but 
stdl I give you this friendly warning.” 

Por a second a shade of aaxicty and alarm came 
into his face. Then it was dl clear, and he 
laughed. 

“ I know that you are no friend of mine. Miss 
Mamiel,” he said. “But I can’ fc be angiy with you. 
You are veiy clever. I really admire you. But I 
am not angry with you. Wc liave had our little 
game oat, and it is not for me to say who has 
been the winner. But you are welcome to the 
title, wtth all my heart. I am in good humour 
with all the world to-night. So thanks, a 
thousand thanks, for your very raelodramatie 
w'aruing.” 

fie was indeed in good Inimour tiiat evening. 
As he walked away, he was greatly mnused.' 
"Wliataclcvercreaturc,” bethought, “andhow 
well she did it. Por the moment siic almosi t ook 
i mein. Another man would have been frightened, 
amt perhaps listened to her. Her last move ha.< 
i tailed. 1 diould not be surprised if she went mad 
one of tliese days.” 

rx.xix. majou CAiiTEn’.s aveddiko-uay. 

Tub following moi-ning—the day of the Caiier 
weddmg—was a briglit one, witli plenty of sun. 
There was great flash and bustle iii the little 
siluarc where Major Carter lived. Nearly crery 
one round knew of the solemnity. Many were 
i at the Avindov-'S, and a few on the steps. A series 
of expresses seemed to be flying backwards and 
1 forwards between the major’s house and otlicr 
j quarters. lie himself, bright and shining ;is a 
I new suit and t lie very closest shaving and polisli- 
j ing could make him, Avas seen in glimpses and 
flashes, as it wore, now flinging himself into a cab 
and disappearing, noAV dashing out of a cab onto 
i the steps, into the Ijousc, us though he had come 
1 Avith a ADprievc for a criminal. 

;] So with Mrs. Wrigley, the widow, on whose 
I figure workwomen and maids had been at work 
! from an early hour. She wm in a sort, of fat 
1 flutter and trepidation. As she said often, “the 
moment of her destiny wot drawing on.” Tiiey 
had invested her with the richest, sf ilfcst, Avhite 
satin, which was as inflexible as milled board, 
and dressed her in it, as though she were an idol. 
Her ncighknirs knew of it, and were out on 
i //isM' steps} and a great carriage~«u^ the chariot, 


whidi was wanted for another purpose—^waiting 
at the doot^ with a huge dnqiluy of iavOnrs and 
ribb®ps, prdclwmed through the stwt the 
igenaral notion oJ Marriage 

She Avas presently at the chiudsh, U'here there 
was « blook of carriages dready, belonging to the 
gay company that Major Carter had so carefully 
reeroited. It was a flue fashionable temple, 
where the thing was done in a liighly fashionable 
AADj, and by a highly fashionable incumbent. 
Whore the cushions showed the impressions , of' 
select elbows aijd select knees; and where the 
letters of the Commandments seemed to run in¬ 
distinctly into tlic characters of the Court Guide. 

In buch a temple the rite .reedved extra 
solemnity; and the fsishionablc incumbent Aras 
“ assisted” by the Bev. Alfred Hoblnsh. Thus, J 
siandiug at the rails, in this atmosphere of i 
IJclgraA’iau sanctity, vi’ith the croAvd of ladies and ! I 
gentlemen of good degiue looking on. Major !i 
Cart er Avas united to his bride. The fashionable ! j 
incumbent almost chanted the words of the rite, j j 
bleating them, as it were, plaintively ; and to > j i 
his song the AA'ork was accomplished. i [ 

It was a happy moment for t-Jie major. Bride ;, 
and bridegroom came out together on the top of :■ I 
the little steps in the sort of little slum at the 'i 
back of the fa? iiionablc temple. But many select j i 
rites had glorified the slum. Their carriage was i 
tlicre, anci the crowd, who lived in the back lane, j 
and whose lifc was to see man iages drivjug away . 
iniuoxha\istibie variety. The major and his bride, I 
enshrined in tliis carriage as in a casket, drove ' 
away in a tninnlt of happiness. ' 

At Mrs. M'rigley’s mansion was the breakfast, '! 
and the company. Sucii a company! it did il 
honour to the major’s recruiting powers. It had ! i 
cost him infinite pains and trouble. To some he .; 
had to give “ bountiesothers, who might be : i 
called “ bringers,” he had to supply witJi ‘^hcad- j: 
money but still there were the ranks full, and ! | 
a goodly show, Tlicin Avas a nice leavening of i! 
aristocracy —Lord I’lifnenham, and the fionunr- i’ 
able ]\lr. and Mrs. Brownbill,bcing present; there •' 
Avere some “ nice girls,” in that guy and glittering 
jdumage which is only seen at weddings .and ! 
flower-shows; there were officers for Hie nice | 
girls, men wliom Major Cari-ej took pleassantly j 
by Hie anu or sliouJdcr; there wa.s “ Old Boley,” | 
tightened almost to gasping. Young Brett, Lady j j 
Laura Bermor and her daughters, Avho had been | 
persuaded to come, with some pains. Young 
SpeuiUcsham had agreed to come too, but, at the 
last, moment, had scut a note with an excuse 
qbout important business. Many and many 
times did Lady Laura’s eyes AAtinder wistfully to 
the door. 

The feast, sumptuous indeed! The arch- 
pastrycook Iiad looked to it. Evciythingxicb, or 
delicate, or costly, was spread out. The bride ‘ 
and bridegroom sat side 1^’ side. The fooutains 
of champagne Avere flowing briskly, and faces 
framed in while^ bonnets began to acquire that 
heated flush which always attends on this morn¬ 
ing feasting. It is a proud hour for Major Cark:r. 
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He thinks again, as be looks do^ the table, and raising Ms clmmpagne-glass again, Majitf Carter’s 
reciprocates the fat *' ogle” of Ms bride, how he son, who had not been ;mis8ed at the feast, 
has fougM away, single-handed, through life, entered hastily, and hurried down the’Tobm, 
without aid frOm any one, and is now ending so behind the chairs, to where his father standt- 
respectably. ing. This was an interruption. Emy one 

How we must haTO some speeebing. It is looked at Mm, and saw in the son’s face a strange 
ratjier a nuisance—peihajjs a little old fashioned; and frightened expressiou. His father, thus 
but where Lord Putnenham has kindly expressed checked mddly, and yM seeing that he was 
a wish to air his rhetoric, such considerations making for him, stopped, and looked angrily at 
must he waved. He does it very pcatly, and him. Every one felt that tins was a most awk- 
diylj’—in chips, as it were, A litfje attempt ward gauche creature, and that the miyor waste 
at humour, which, we may be sure, is not he ratW pitied. 

allowed to nuscarry. It was an “ auspicious” In a second lie was at his father’s car, and gave 
day, ho said. His friend Caricr, he was sure, liim a short whisper. ^'Wbatr' said Major 
had made a judicious choice. He was sure to Carter, laying doum Ms glass quickly. People 
make (ho lady he had selected happy, though Ms at the end even seemed to be straining tbdr 
friend Garter, he must say, bad one fault—he oars to listen. The son repeated Ms agonised 
was one of the most unmusical men he had ever whisper. The major’s head shot round sud- 
mci with. (This allusion produced extraordinary denly to a door behind him. IVhen it was seen 
nicrriment.) Yes, his friend Carter, In; would do again, the champagne flush was gone, and there 
him that justice, did not know a crotchet from a was a twitching and spasm in the region about 
quaver, though he sincerely hoped that in their his lips. , 

jnarried life there would be an absence of A mixed company is quick at reading signs, 
crotolu'ts of a pai’ticular sort. (Hoars and ap- “What the deuce is it?” said Lord Putuenham, 
pluiisc.) Perhaps that was the reason that lie putting up his eye-glass. “The. man is ill, or, 
himself (Lord Putnenbam) had never married lias heard some bad news.” Mrs. Wrigley, 
—lie was too musical. (Anmseincni.) Theuuui heaving in a fright, said anxiously, “O, what 
who bad not music in Ms soul, or would not is it?” 

appreciate a posthumou.s quari el of the im- 'J’he series of ghastly twitches that shot across 
mortal Beethoven’s, he would .say was lit for the majors face were recollected afterwards. So, 
t.reasoii and stratagem, and all that sort of I hiug.! too, was the worn agonised face of his son. More 
Tliough he was quite sure tliat liis friend Carte.r | terrible, too, was it when the major, steadying his 
would not indulge in any stratagems as regards I face, as it were, by his band, forced a stnUc, and 


Mrs. Carter (great amusement), wliose health lie 
would now propose, &c. 


brought out a few words. 

“ A little matter—am sure you will excuse me 


It wa.'i a liappy moment, one to look back to, a momcnl—slndl not be away long.” 
when Major Carter rose, with Imlf a glass of Again his head turned round to the door" behind 

clmmpagne in his baud. His white erisj) lace him—for there were two to the dining-room— 


was a little flushed with other hall’ glasses. He 
W!UJ incliued to say, “ God bless you all,” juany 


aud by this one dinuers entered. The wMte 
bonnets—and the faces flushed with heat inside 


times over. At least he thought lie was aflected. —began to turn to other white bonnets. 


The image present to bis mind was that of labour¬ 
ing through a hard life, and having now finMIy 
come into a port of case aud quiet. Ttqs lie cx- 


do not like any “ unpicasanllios.s.” “ Is it an 
illness ?■” it was asked; “ or what is it ?” 

Major Carter had gone to that door behind 


pit'sscfl. Sks. Carter looking up ut him with the him, opened if, but had shut it hastily, miJ 
soft gelatine eyes. “1 have fought my way,” seemed to put his Foot against it. Ho hurried 
said Major Carter, with the half glass of eliam- douoi the room to the other, that Iwitcii in Ms 
pagne in his hmrd, “through diHiculiies. I am face working all the time, aud strange faltering 
not ashamed of it. I have made friends for my- coniuig from him which seemed to say, “ Back in 
self, and 1 hope and believe they arc not asliatncd a moment—so sorry—a little busiiiess.” In a 
of me. I have liad troubles, and I uin nqt second ho had shot tMough the folding-door at 
sorry to have had them. It has shown me the the end. 

value of friends—of such friends as 1 now sec “ Dummy!” said Colonel Eoley, who had 
sitti;^ round me. We are now going away,” followed all his motions critically, addressing his 
continued the major, “ I and the lady whom I neighbour, “ it must be bailiffs !” The sou with 
am proud to call my wife. But we shall rcl urn the miserable face followed Mm out. 
soon, I hope. We shall see—and enjoy, I trust Outside, in the street, the accusfomed crowd 
—the pleasant seductiotis of foreign coiuilrics. were waiting—the carriages flir the llii.slu:d faces. 
Wo may «tay a long time or a short time, and the old-fasluouoC swinging chariot (the 
accordi^ as we find it 5 but believe me,” and coach-box removed, with postilions aud posters) 
the moor’s voice faltered a Huh', “whether to take away "the happy yiair." The ouriods 
long or short, we shall both look forward to were expectant. It was known that “she” was 
the time when we shall return* once more and an “.old woman.” Public sympathy was for 
meet- >* . Mm. 

Just at this moment, when Majos Carter was The gentlemen attached to the carriages were 
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time that it eras known 
that the taijor Vftit «iidreaBing -the oomimny— 
a cab jisnm tip, mid two plain blont-looking men 
jumped'elat, bnnied the steps, but Imd rang 
tbe tbeft QniBtiy. As soon as the iloor was 
opeoed, they had stepped in promptly, without 
tblling their business, and one of them, taking 
bold of the handle, had shut tlie door to, him'* 
setf, very quickly. The gentlemen outside with 
tite canes assumed them to be connected with 
iho feast. They asked for the major. The 
semmts of the house were aU about the hall, 
some at the door listening (with the freedom 
pardonable on suclt an occasion) to the major’s 
speech. • 

The hard-working faithful .son, who was up¬ 
stairs looking to the last preparations for his 
father’s departure, came down to them. One of 
the hard plain men, with a sort of tap on 
Ms arm, took |um aside, and gave him a short 
whisper, finilhing off tlie whi.spcr nith a sharp 
nod. The sou gave a gasp and a half cry, amt 
looked nt thorn with a wild stupid stare. 

“Better tell him,’’ said the plain man, 
"than wc—more decent of the two. All! two 
doors, I see.” 

And he walked down the pas.sago to tlic door 
by which the dinners made f lieir entrance. 

On him had looked out for a second tlic white 
twitching face of tlie major. ’To the oilier, who 
waited in tlie hall, the white twitching face also 
presently sliowed itself. 

“ Now’, now,” it said, “ what is this ? At .such 
a time, too! Beally, most iucouveniciit! Now', 
take care,” .said he, dropping las voice; “i-. 
there no mistake?" 

“ On iny word. Major Carter, no,” said the 
blunt man. 

“ Most inconvenient,” said the oUier, nibbing 
his white lingers over and over each ot her. “ At 
such a time, too. Come up-stairs with me to 
the drawing-room for a moment, w'ill youP” 

The two rough men agrw'd, and they wcut up; j 
Major Carter, in liis briirlit wedding liucry, aj 
little ill front. Menial eyes wondered exceed-1 
ingly. The hall door w.ts now open, and the 
gentlemen on the steps (with the canes) looked 
in easrerly. There was quite a perspective of 
menial faces and canes. The two men and the 
major shut themselves in the draw'ing-room, .and 
locked the doors. 

A few minutes later, the .son, with a miserable 
and despairing face, looked into the diniug-rooiu, 
whete .was t4c feast in all its magnitieeucc, and 

f ied faces, and he whispered I o the person 
•imploringly, "Do go away, and get 
go away. 0, Bomothing terrible ha.s 
dl” 

was but a whisper, yet someway every 
in the room had an instinct of vvlitlt was 
Tliere was a sudden rustle of ladies rising, a 
d as of chairs pushed back. Even the iwwly- 
ie Mrs. Carter—in an agitation she had not 


knevkk. for yasun—bqrriecl to ih# door. The 
ibll back ftom beEr—^fchnlUe piblic oniniged 
at having been seduced into this unpleasant¬ 
ness. 

“But what «> it?” sMd 'the young caVidry 
lord. “ No one seems to knoy.” 

“Bailiffs, as I hope to be saved,” said Old 
Poley. "1 know the look of the Uiittg, I re¬ 
member Tommy Jaokaon, at a dinwir he was 
giving to a few—” 

In a few moments, by some m.ratorious means, 
the word "Police ” had got into the room. No 
one could tell how, for no one could know. 
Perhaps they read it in guilty eliar.xelers on the 
miserable son’s face, perhaps it was in the air, 
and had forced itself on every one present. 
Then it was, sauve qui pent. 

“Come, Blanolie,” said Lady Iiaura, gathering 
up her skirts ns if she were in the wai'd of a 
Fever Hospital. “Let us get aw.ny from this 
ch'cadful plicc. Good gracious! Never mind 
calling up the carilagc—they w'ill keep us hours 
—we can walk to it.” Riio was thinking of 
joiuig Spendlo'iii.uii 

At the door, the old chariot and the posters 
weri' waithig in stupid immobility. The news 
had not rcaelied the crowd outside. But there 
was a perfect rout. The gcntleiiicn with the 
eaacs wen busy. The ctirriages were plung¬ 
ing mid converging to the door, while the old 
eliariot .stood wailing for its leuant.s, as if 
they wore really to come out together. The 
ciowd, limiking so too, gathered more and 
more on the stciis, and looked eagerly into the 
h-ill. 

They were never to come out together. Mrs. 
Wrigley was in her bedroom lu (Its, with a elinri- 
lable lady or two trying to help her. One gen¬ 
tleman or two, whose sister or mother or wife 
had left a shawl or a parasol iu thn drawing- 
100111 , hurried iiji, and, trying the door.s,found them 
locked. 

Inside, the miserable Carter sal liamlctifTed 
between two officers. They vveie waitiug— 
cliaritiibly for the house to lie ele'ued. 

Piiwliy it /WAfdeared. There were wild stories 
among the neighbours, and .a suudl knot kept 
about the door for the rest of the day In a 
fcliort time arrived Mr. Speedy, who went in. 
Then tlic drawing-room door was unlocked, and 
a cib called. Tlien the liall dojv was opened 
quickly, and a short thin figure, W’illi a vvliito 
face, muffled in a great cloak, ran dow ii tlie steps 
with a blunt man on each side, aud got into the 
cab. “ There lie is!” said the little i,not. There 
was no glowing list of fashionable company iu 
The Morning Plush; but in the evening papers 
was to be read for a penny an aecouiitof the. 
whole. One called it “The Interrupted Wed¬ 
ding,” another, the “Esolandrcin Pashiouablo 
Life.” Tramslatiug both. Major Carter was for¬ 
mally charged liefore a magistrate with the 
murder of his first wife in Wales, and was trans¬ 
mitted, by the night train, to that juriadioUon, 
to await his trial. It furaished abundant talk 
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and discusnSioa fqr AvMk, aii4 «Tei7 One «lo 
hod kokily been al iiha bretdtksi Traa ait;« pIi^ 
mmm. 


PH0T0L05ICAL FACTS. 

IS T^O CHAWERS. CHAPXEa I. 

*&«, pfaos, light, and its geantire case, 
photes, of Ughi, arc the root whence several 
ascient aud modern words have sprung. Phos* 
phoros, in Lntiu Lucifer or the Light-briiiger, 
was once the morning star, the planet Venus 
when she shines before daybreak and ushers in 
the dawn. Phospliorus, now, is a substance so 
called because it oarru-s light with it, or is self- 
luminous, ill diatiuctiou to substances whicii 
: shine only when they burn w ith sensible heat, 

I as wood, coal, candle, oil, aud gas. J'liospho- 
1 reacent bodies—-certain stale fish, the tail of the 

' glow-worm, the head of the tire-fly, centipedes, 
j ttud other creeping things at special seasons, 
j the waves of the sea—-are such as give out light 
t without undergoing appreciable combustion. A 
* nhotoineter is a measure of the intensity of 
, light; a photograph is a writ iiig or picture 

' drawn by the agency of Uglit. Photology may 

j he taken to he tlio history, description, aiid e.x- 

I ilanation of the tiicories and lads relating to 
ight. IVifli the rapid progress which tlie 
t BCienee is making, it is jirohable that before 
’ long the word “ photological” w ill become as 
’ familiar to our e.ivs as its popular congener, 

I '‘geological.” 

' I’hotologieal phenomena are made known to 
us by wlial is called the sense of siglii, but 
j which, the uiore we think about if, assumes 
more and more t)ie nature of an inti'llectiial 
, faculty rather than of a gross corporeal sensa- 
' tion. As the brain is the iiistrmnent and medium 
of thought, so the retina of the eve is theiiistru- 
I nieiit aud medium of vision. Vt'ouml a man’s 

, retina, he ecase.s to see; oppress Ins brain, and 

he loses 1 iiuuglit and consciousness. ISigiit is 
eouscioiisiies.s, observalioii, reason, c.vtcnded aud 
applied to indefinite distances and depths. 
Sight, quite as much as spcecli, is the menus of 
I interchaiigiiig thought, tiie chuiiiiel of commu- 
I nication between soul and soul, hi ay, it is more 
* 0 . Bight enables us to learn and oouipreliciid 
what passed in (lie maids of the liygoiie dead. 

I Their impressions, rc.isonings, and conclusions, 

j are treasured U]> for us in books, wliicli siglil 

I alone permits us to decipher aud mtorpret; for 

j characters printed in relief, to help 1 lie blind to 

; spell and read, arc only an accidental corollary 

I to the previous original gift of siglit. It may 

bo fairly assumed that no blind man would over 
I invent au alphabet. Moreover, without uttei- 
i ing a word, two pairs of eyes shall exchange 
ghiueos and signs conveying a hundred different 
I meanings. 

, ‘file sense of hearing allows mind to hold 
I intercourse with mind, through material, mc- 

I chauical ptmdeiablo means—lAe air and the 

' sound-waves in it which are exoited by every 

sonorous body. Tou can ofteusw the vibratory 


mechanism which produces sound'^'lil^ *!iArp< 
ftring, the rim a very largo bell, is »' ««»«• 
head, a iuni&g-fork, and many other Instailmes. 
And when jjroti cannot actually behold ite 
action is betrayed by the motions of dust or 
sand stuttered upon the sounding body. You 
ftel it when the ^al pipe of an organ ni^es 
yon tremble by tbe uttenittce of its deep sympa- 
tbetio note. But sight j^lwes us in diiect eotn- 
munication with every risibb thing around us, 
and more—witli the souls of our fellow-mcn, 
with the humbler reason and instiuels of ani- 
niaks, with the world of plants, with the living 
mass of ocean, and with inert matter mightier 
in magnitude thau Pelion tea times piled on 
Ossa—aud all through an iinponderablo agent, 
light, which we cannot conceive to be material, 
since it traverses with marvellous rapidity and 
without injuring them or leaving a trace, soh’d 
bodies of great Imrdiiess and liensily, diamond, 
crystal, glass, and icc. Light may cither be an 
emanation, a something darted out fiom the sun 
and oilier luminous bodies, or it may he undu¬ 
lations in an ether (so subtle that wu* can hardly 
call it material) which must pervade all space, 
and—what is more diflicult to comprehend— 
must penetrate all transnarent bodies. But 
whether emission or undulation be tlio actual 
means by wiiicii light is projiagafed, for ns the 
grand luid hles.sed fact reni.iins timt the Creator 
lias said, “Let there be light!” There is 
light. 

It is ill the faculty of sight that we make the 
nearest approach to the eoiidilioa of spiritual 
lieiiigs; whom we figure lO ourselves as intelli¬ 
gences endowed with perception, hut uneueum- 
heieit with the burden of bodily frames aud 
frailties. We suppose them to behold, and 
waleh, and take coguisance; 1 o gaze with adora- ' 
tiou at their Makei’s perfections, and to look 
down with pity on the sorrows of men; but to ' 
be subject to no really corporeal pain, pleasure, |. 
or infirmity. i 

Milton, indeed, makes Satan j 

-first know pain, I 

And w rltli’d him to and fro convolv’d, 

wlieii Michael’s | 

-Rwonl with discontinuous wound ' 

Pass'd through him. But th* etliereal substance . 

clos’d I 

Not long divisible. I 

And ^ 

Soon he tussl’d ; fur spirits that live throughout > 

Tital in every part, not as frail man 
In catr.iiis heart or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating dio; 

Nor in their tiquid texture mortal wound 
lleoeive, no more than can the fluid air. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear. 

All intellect, all sqnset^aud as they please, 

They limb lliem8clve->; and colour, shape or aizo 
Assume, os likes them best, cundcubo or lure. 

Jl may be asserted, at any rate, tliat, of all 
our .senses, sight is the least ^sensuous. A 
pletNant sight pleases us in quite a different way 
to that in which an agreeable porfunio, a deli* 
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iPoBdac^d jay 


ctous ri’ttiC a 

niotis sounds pldawa a^' ,!£ is apieasuce afforded 
io iie mtacLy A psijilal sigUt gives pain wiiicli 
has no tesa^igy to .tiie anooifance caused by a 
disgua^jj^/stnaid),; a .nanseous drag, a severe 
bun, orjft,dispD»ia&t noise, sucli as tiie.skarpen- 
iM , ja.m 3 ir, vrbich sets tlie. bearer’s teetli on 
ed^.and inakes cold water ran down bis back. 
A a^tneay be so painful and agonising as to 
XBiidex tbe seer motionless and deadly cold; to 
eanse vOBiiting, congestion of the brain, ap^ 
ploay,, convulsions, and even, death. But it 
e^rts that powerful influence solely through the 
effect of mental emotion. It is tlic soul only 
which suffers first, although its suffering acts 
iffterwards upon the body. 

Light further resembles thought, in not 
acting instantaneously. VV’o say “as quick as 
thoughtand we may say, if we please, “ as 
quick as light,” with equal truth. .But light 
t^Les iiixe to travel front one point to another, 
however inappreciable to us that infinitesimal 
period of time may be. Thought, likewise, 
takes time to evolve itself, w’heuicr our inteu- 
tion in thinking be to vecal the past, to imagine 
a fiction, or to form a ju^meut. To collect our 
thoughts, is a work of time. Litricatc reason¬ 
ings, logical conclusions, poems, romances, 
pictorial and other artistic conceptions, require 
time for their elaboration, and are not flashed off 
with the suddenness of a miracle. So also it 
is with the transmission of ligiit. 

The sense of sight, which we owe to the ex¬ 
istence of light, endows us even, through its 
agency, with an approach,1.o the gift of ubiquil.y. 
By sight, vfc dart our own personality to various 
different points in rapid succession; w'e become 
aware of distant objects and events ; and yet we 
remain, all the while, wherever we Imppcu to be 
in bodily presence. We are witnesses to, and 
are immediately present at, all that passes within 
the range of our ken. 

Consider well the enormous diilcrence between 
the man born blind and the man whom Provi¬ 
dence has blessed with sight. The blind niau’s 
is an isolaled intelligence, llis knowledge of 
what exists, and of what is going on, around 
him, is exceedingly limited—confined to what 
he can touch, and feel, and perceive with his 
grosser bodily senses. Sound even can give him 
mformation of events taking place only tnrongli- 
out a quite restricted extent of space. Of facts 
and phenomena which have their scat beyond the 
limits of the terrestrial sphere, he c.m have no 
cognisance—-scarcely a conception. The at¬ 
mosphere is very iiartially open to his observa¬ 
tion, The wind he can feel, and the thunder he 
can hear; rain will wet him, and snow will chill 
him: but what notion can he form of the ligiit- 
ning's flash; of clouds, and their varieties; of 
fog and time; of sunsets, auror® boreales, and 
sh^p^g stars? He is ajiprised of the sun’s 
exWwtoce, exactly as lie is of that of his kitchen 
fme,; namely, by the warmth which su^hine 
impresses upop hi« skin. Of the sun riding in 
the heavens, of the solar system of planets“ind 
satellites, of the starry firmament, however well 


dascr^ed And explidtied to ineiiely 

fteajft. a, vague .and ^ooiopli^, idek ; Na|, h’o 
would be quite excuBablO in eu||}rtMtii&sg #abts 
as to the reality of the wonders described to 
him. The blind man bas not even cirpumstantiol 
evidence to prove the truth of raucli to which 
he is required to give credence. I'or seeing dnly 
is, if not thoroughly believing, at least cojjipletc 
percep^tion and understanding. 

A blind man, as far as observation is con¬ 
cerned, is, mentally, a mathematical point.. He 
bas no observant breadth, nor length, nor iluok- 
nes.^ However bright his intellect, it must 
remain a mere speck, concentrated in one focus, 
without power of radiati^ outwards, or of re¬ 
ceiving radiation from without. So that sight 
is the most grasping and comprehensive of all 
our senses, as well as the most spiritual and 
intellectual in its functions. Through it wc 
learn what motion roally is; space becomca to us 
a fact, instead of a puzzle; and, by it, we are 
enabled to admit, though we cannot quite hold 
it in our mental clutch, the meaning of the 
word Infinity. Within its own range, it makes 
us omnipresent. 

Standing ou an eminence, with one of Nat ure’s 
grand panoramas before us, sight empowers us 
to assimilate the whole, as if it were a part of 
our own individuality. Wo drink in the land¬ 
scape with our eyes. We embrace every detail. 
We arc instantly present at every localiiy in¬ 
cluded within our vast horizon. We follow the 
wiuflings of the stream. Wc leap, witii the 
cascade, from rock to rock. We track tlic 
changes in the forest, verifying the altered 
features brought about by increase of altitude. 
We mark where oak and beech give way to fir; 
where stunted shrubs can climb no further; and 
where naked storm-rent peaks tower above alL 

There arc mountains on whose inaccc.'isiblo 
summit human foot has never yet trod. Hot- 
withstanding which, we, who enjoy the gift of 
sight, know them, and what is happening about 
them, as if they lay in our daily track. We 
are a.s sure of the nature of tiieir slippery ice¬ 
fields, their perpendicular precipices, and their 
treacherous snoivs, as if wo had tested each by 
handling. Not a mist, however light, can curl 
round their apex, or repose on their side, without 
our being informed of it by an unfailing tolegraplv 
which reaches where no other telegraph can 
climb. , ^ 

But our consciousness is able to tlirow it-^clC 
to distances far beyond the raounlam4op.s. Wo 
know whether the earth is wrapped around by a 
mantle of clouds in the heights of the atmo¬ 
sphere, or whether no condensed vapour is held 
suspended in the whole azui'C aby.®s which lies 
between us and the moon. Beyond the moon, 
we travel onwards; and, with the chronometer 
which we hold in our hami, we measure move¬ 
ments whose scene of action is removed by an 
interval which would take us months and years 
to traverse in person, even if we* pursued our 
way at cannon-ball sficed, incessantly. As cer¬ 
tain as we are that the Jiands of t.be clock on 
our chimney piece complete tlick romul, one 
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i in s&ty second#, sootbcr 'la jilxty oiitt«l!e«, iifti ootonuadcftics -a: coloacto flamiCj on^’^efid^iiteits 
anotker in. twdt'W bonw;; so cwt^a may We be own proper bands in the spectm®; ' vy s, , 
that Satiim!s ne«rest aatetete rashes re^ Spcotrai'nnalym, tbas briefly skett^iwfe'bias h 

parent planet ib less than a day, at tbe been «npfoyed to examine tUe light of-i ^^«5 / 
short , distance of not two of the planet’s dja- and it reveals to us tJte fact that the sua c^- | 

tneten!,wliile Jupiter’s corresponding moon takes tains a number Of mctids idcnt'cal with tbo^ i 

more than a day and a half (brief space enough), which arc found on earth. This delicate bat ' 

at the Height of three diameters in the sky, to certain mode of investigation, which we owe to ' 

complete the tour of l»er central world. The Messrs. Kirchhoff and Bunsen, lias since been 1 

revolufcioiis of those satellites, we feel quite applied to the still more difficult task of ascet- ! 

j assured, are no more a deception, an optical taining the constitution of the nebidm. j, 

! iflusioB, than the balls which a juggler keeps The ncbulro arc cloud-like hirainous bodies, of ji 

j circling in the air a couple of yards in front of various sluqie, sliining with a pale uncertain \ \ 

\ us. " fflimmor, some of which have been calculated by ■; 

j To exiend otir discoveries beyond the .solar iSir John llei-schel to be srtoated at such enor- ji 

I system, tiic reader here shall lie reminded of inoiis distanmjs, that their light takes nu less i 

!| what he may have read before.* Ligld, we than two millions of years to travel from them \ 

jj know, may be dissected. A sunbeam darting to our earl h. Some few (as the uebniainlhc J 

through a keyhole, and falling on a triangular constellation Andromeda, and the iiagellanic } 

prism of glas.s, is resolved into separate rays, (loads wiiich revolve round the Soufli Pole) ; 

which give tile respective colours of iho rainbow, arc visildc to the naked eye; but the greater 

The ray, so far analysed, is called the prismatic majority arc telescopic objects. Tiie study of 1; 

spectrum, and forms an oblong stripe or image I he nebnltr followed the invention of t!ic tele- j j 

of coloured light. From Newton’s time until scope. U7tai are they? That is the qncs- j; 

• quite lately, the dissection of the spectrum went tion. ; I 

no farther. In ]fil3, four ycai-s after the accidental dis- 

l>y skilful obsenmtions with p^rLsms, Dr. eorerv of the te;lcscoj>e, Simon Marius described 

tVoilastou, itud afterwards Herr Fraunlnifer, tlic nebula iu .'Indromcda. In 105G, Hnyglicns , 

discovered that the oblong image, obtained by de- traced the iiimgn of timl whicii is observed in i 

coraposingsunlight, was crossed in v[u'ions))faccs I the. sword of Orion. Tlte.-.e t «'0 clouds. Hum- ; 

by dark lines, which always occupy the. same bolt says, miglifc be regarded as a more or less ; 
rmativo position when the pris..*.die spectrum aitvanccd condensation of vapoury matter and 1 
is obtained from the sun; while liic ligiit, either cosmic nebulosity. Marius, when he compares ■' 
from fixed stars or from artificial sources, gives tlie nebiiia in Andromeda, to the light of a ! 
a spectrum cither without lines, or cro.5scLl by caudle .seen throngli a semi-transparent body, j, 
lines occupying different positions. The impor- clcnriyjiulloatos the diQ'crcucc which exists he- j. 

taut point was, that the position and number of tw-een the ucbulu' properly so called and the j; 

the lines were invariably tlie same when tlio ciuslors of stars more or less di.dinct, such ;; 
light was obtained from the same source. These as the Pleiades and otiicrs, observed by [■ 
lines were called Fraunhofer’s lines, and so the Galileo. i 

matter rested for a while. Galileo, not considering the nebnla of .\ndro- i | 

But recently, tlic discovery was made that meda worthy of any special attention—altliougli !; 
various mineral substances, entering into ilamo iJic most powerlul instruments have not yet dis- jj 
or lire, not only alter the colour of the flame, but covered in it any star;!—took all nebuta;, and ii 
Cause a variation iu the spectrum obtained from the Milky iVay uself, for Juminon.s clusters of j, 

the light given out. Sueli variations were found .stars huddled close together. He made no . 
so constant and unfailing in betraying the distincUon between what is cloud and what (' 
presence of that substance in the flame, tlmt is .siars, as Huyghens did in the nebula of jj 
they allowed the practice of a new mode of Oriini. i 

analysis, consequently called spectral analysis. Since those days, it is to William Hersclsel i 
Thus sodium, the metallic basis of common salt, that wc owe the great (tr part of our knowledge ; 
mixed with burning combustibles, gives a ghastly res/»ccting tlie ncouire. According te him, they | 
yellow colour to the flame, and a peculiar mark- cover one two-humlrcd-and-seveutioth part of •; 
mg to the spectrum. It shovvs a single vivid the wliole visible tirmament. Tlie number of j i 
yellowbancl, due to the combustion of t he metal, nebuhe whose place has bt'cn determined in ! > 
Every other combination in which the .s!ime right ascension and declination, already e.xceeds j 1 
metal exists, always produces tlie same result; (h^l'cc thousand six Imtidred. All of these, seen jj 
so that by the presence or absence of the through a telescope, appear, at the first glance, l 
particular band of colour which belongs to completely diflerent from the other licoveniy [j 
sodium, the presence or absence of that "metal bodies. But in pro^iortion as the meaus of j j 
can be detected with perfect certainty. The observation are increased by the onnstroction of jj 
same is true of calcium, the motalUc base of more and more powerful instniments, it is fonud ij 
lime, and other like Substances ; also of copper possible to reso/ve an iiicrensiug number of |! 
and the other ordinary metab, each of wnieh nebulre; i.e*. to ascertain that many of these j; 

---i----- lunjinons masses nrv, as Galileo supposed, accu- jj 

• Sea Reeent Discovories concerning iJght, hi mulations of stars crowded tog^her, whose j 

vol. r., pageS7<). minuteness (in cousequenoc of their prodigious jj 
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distancft) stora to a{^eac ooAfused to 

! our u»a8si6tetd)e^ 

At one tia results achieved by Lord 
Bosse’s ig^atic telescope, gave rise to expecta- 
tioBB %^^the nebulee might be resolved. It 
WM co^deatly asserted l lat if any doubt was 
still entertained respecting their resolvability, 
tm doubt was very small indeed. At a later 
petiod, nevertheless. Lord Kosse had not yet 
oosipletely succeeded in resolving the whole of 
Chrten’s nebula; he expressed his hopes of being 
able to do so, and that was all. In spite of 
etmilax efforts made by other astronomers, there 
still remain nearly four thousand unresolved 
aebttlse; that is, nebnlss in which it has not 
been possible to asoertain the existence of dis¬ 
tinct Inminous bodies—oif stars, in short. 

Two hypotheses have been started about tlie 
nebuls. One assumes them to be clusters of 
j stars, so distant that their light becomes con- 
i fused into a faint blot or blur, which only rc- 
‘ quires instruments of sufficient power to show 
we separate stars of which it is composed. 
Each nebula was taken to be a little, or rather 
j a partial universe, complete in itself. This 
j theory, originally held by Galileo and Cassini, 

] has Lord Kosse, Uersche), and others, amongst 
! its modern supporters. 

I Other not Jess illustrious astronomers, as 
I Halley, Kepler, and Tyco Brahe, have main- 
j tained that true ncb'ula; do not consist of stars. 

; It is assumed that there exist in the heavenly 
spaces Inminous masses of cloudy matter, which, 
by slow and gradual condensation, ultimately 
become stars. According to this theory, the 
impt)ssihility of resolving certain nebulas is 
owing, not to the weakness of our telescopc.s, 
but to the very nature of the object viewed. 
The wnell-ascertained variations of the forms and 
dimensions of certain nebulm, the assurance 
acquired by science that, there exist hesiveuiy 
bodies of all dimensions and ail densities, the 
excessively slight density of the comets, and ^ 
the known law’s of attraction, are so many pre¬ 
sumptions which argue in favour of Ibis second 
hypothesis. Its extreme probability has been j 
1 further confirmed by the application of the 
I spectral analpis. 

I It was a bold idea for weak and eplieineral I 
I man to investigate the nature of bodies outlying! 
: OB (he uttermost verge of visible space, and bc- 

I j longing to long-expired epochs of time. These 
;| nebulm, whoso light is now being analysed— 

II these stars in which we have ascertained the 

E ' rcaence of a number rrf earthly elements—niay 
BVe been extinguished, perhaps for thousands 
j of years, or may have gone to illuminate other 
I r<^ons of the heavens. In consequence of their 
■ prodigiouB distance, and the time their li^t 
I requires to reach ns, we may see them here after 
they have ceased to shine. Sight thus carries 
{ us beck into periods of distant time, just as it 
j ccaiveys ns forward into regionsof distant space. 
We see distinctly, with our own living eyes, 
wwhsMms happening ages ago. The stars are 
forus, aois<*ordiiig to Humboldt’s expression, the 
votdCs of the pKs^ w afted back to us. 


In Noveinber Isistj Mr. Hug^'ns read before 
the '^yal Society an account bf htS experipmnts 
1 Oh tlte light of the ttcbnl®. 'Spectral analysis 
had already taught us that, with the exception 
of a few trifling differences, a gimt number.of 
the fixed stars possess a physical constitution 
Identical with that of the sun. Consequently, 
prismatic observation would appear to ho the 
best means of determining w'hewier there exist 
any essential difference between the fixed stars 
and the nebnl®—cither in the nature of the 
matters composing thorn, or in the conditions 
under which their light is emitted. In short, 
this ingenious method promised to resolve the 
problem whether the structure of the ncbulm is 
com))arabie to that of planets and stars; or 
whether they ape mere vapour. without any 
nucleus or denser consistency, and composed 
solely of cosmic matter of excessively feeble 
density. 

This is scarcely the place to describe the 
arrangement of Mr. Huggins’s optical apparatus. 
He selected for examination the uebulie which 
offer small round or elliptical disks, and whicJi 
Sir John Herschel classed as planetary nebniaj. 
There is little prohabiliiy of their being re¬ 
solvable. Tlieir colour is green, and sometimes 
blue, and tiiey present no sign of central con¬ 
densation. The first examined was a nebula of 
the Dragon, Its light, unlike that of all other 
extra-terrestrial bodies, is not composed of rays 
having different decrees of refrangibility, and 
therefore does not form a spectrum. It is in 
great part monochromatic—that is, of one single 
nolour; and after passing through tlib prism, it 
remains concentrated in one brilliant line. Care¬ 
ful examination discovered, besides, a second 
bright line-separated from the first, by a dark 
interval; and afterwards, a third bright line, 
but much fainter than the other two. The 
position of the first corresponds to azote; that 
of the second to hydrogen; the third appears to 
belong to some unknown element. It is close 
to one of ilie brilliant stripes observed in the 
spectrum of baiyum. 

In the majority of the other ncbulie examined, 
the three bright rays have been seen in the same 
position; in some few, a fourth stripe has been 
remarked. 

Such nebnlre, our astronomer believes, can no 
longer bo regarded as clusters of suns resembling 
our sun and the fixed stars in their consUlutiou, 
but as stars or astral bodies of a distiuet form 
and peculiar coustituilon. Instead of being in¬ 
candescent bodies, in a solid or a liquid stale,. 
transmitting light of Various refrangibilities 
through an atmosphere which interoepts a 
certain number of rays—which appears to be 
the constitution of our sun—^tliey (or at least 
their luminous surface) ought probably to be. 
considered as enormous masses of gas or luminons 
vapour. As far as we know,, it is only by matiter, 
in a gaseous state that , light can be emitlcd, 
having so limited a degree of refrai^bilityrThe, 
extreme 'simplicity of the stractura of oac .of 
these nebulas is indicated by the tlnree bi-ight 
stripes, if we regard’them as denoting tins pre- 
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8cnioe of azote, fiy^Jrogen, and some unknown nadkere my days were to glide away afarfroin 
sdbsiance only, ’ , the noise and bustle of lUe world, in'tbat utjnch 

'• Spectral analysis, therefore, renders probable h perliaps the most thankless ojEce in every 
the hypothfsis of a cosmic matter . whose ^^ueration, the effort to do good against IWr 
sueoessive oondeasalioh has given birth to the will to our fellow-men- Mine was a perilcms 
worlds which revolve , in space. It supports warfare. If 1 had not, like the apostle, to “figlrt 
Laplace’s thpory of tlic origin of our solar with wild beasts at Ephesus,” 1 liad to soothe 
system} that the liebulse are suns in the course the wrecker, to fversoade the smuggler, and to 
of formation; and that the organisation of “ handle serpents,” in my intercourse with 
matter is stall going on before our • eyes, adversaries of many a kind. Thank God! tlte 


matter is stall going on before our • eyes, adversaries of many a kin 
altbougli at distances inconceivable ^ the promises which the cler^ 
human mind. ' founder cannot fail to bo, fu 


THE REMEMBRANCES OP A CORNISH 
• VICAR. 


It has frequently occurred to my thoughts. 


adversaries of many a kind. Tliauk God! the 
promises which the cler^ inherit from their 
founder cannot fail to bo, fulfilled. It was never 
propliesied that they should bo popular, or 
wealthy, or successful among men; but only 
that they “should endure to the end,” that 
“their generation should never pass away.” 
Well has this word been kept! 

Among my |)arisliioners there were ewtain 


that the events which have befallen me since individuals who might be termed representative 
ray coll&tion to this wild and remote vicarage, men ; quaint aixf original characters, who 
on the shore of the billowy Atlantic sea, might embodied in their own lives the traditions and 
not be without interest to the reader of a more the usages of the y>arisli. One of these had 
reftiied and civilised region. When I was col- been for full forty years a wrecker; that is to 
lated to the incumbency in IS—, I louml myself guy, a watcher of the sea and rocks for flotsam 
the first resident vicar for more than a century, aiid jetsam, and other unconsidered trifles 
My parish was a domain of about seven thou- which the waves might turn up to reward the 
sand acres, bounded, on the landward border, zeal and vigilance of a patient man. His name 
by the course of a curving river, which had its wjis Pet.cr‘Burrow, a man of harmless and 
source in a sister-stream iu a moorland spring desultory life, mid by no means identified 
within my territory, and flowing southward, with the cruel and covetous natives of the strand, 
divided two counties in its descent to the with whom it was a matter of pastime to lure a 
sea. My scawmrd boundary '- is a .stretch of vessel ashore hy a treacherous light, or to with¬ 
hold and rocky shore, an interchange of lofty liold succour from the seaman struggling with 
lieadland and deep and sudden gorge, the i,he sea. He was the companion of many of my 
cliffs varying from three hundred to four walks, and the witness, with myself, of more 
hundred and fifty feet of perpendicular or than cine t hrilliug aud perilous scene*. Another 
^adual height, and the valleys gushing with of rny parish notorieties, the hero of contraband 
torrents, which bounded rejoicingly towards the [ adventure, and agent for the sale of smuggled 
sea, and leaped at last, amid a cloud of spray,! cargoes in bygone times, was Tristain Penlire, 
into the waters. So stern and pitiless is this iron-1 a name alrc.'uly known to the readers of these 
bound coast, that within the memory of one man i pages under iheir former name of Household 
upwards of eighty wrecks have been counted Words. 'With a merry twinkle of the eye, and 
within a reach of fifteen miles, wit h only here in a sharp and ringing tone, it was old Tristam’s 
andtliere the rescue of a living man. My people usage to recount for my instruction such tales 
were a mixed multitude of smugglers, wreekt rs, I of wild adventure, aud of “ derring do,” as would 
and dissenters of various hue. A few simple- make the foot of an exciseman falter, and his 
heart,ed farmers had clung to the grey old (dicck turn pale. But both these cronies of 
sanctnaiy of the church and the-tower that mine were men devoid of guile; and in their 
looked along the sea, but the bulk of the people, most reckless of escapades innooeut of mis- 
in the absence of a resident viem-, had become cliievous harm. It was not long after mv 
the followers of the great preacher of the last arrival in my new abode, that I was plunged all 
century, who came down into Cornwall and at once into the midst of a fearful scene of 
persuaded tlie people to alter their sins. I the terrors of the sea. About daybreak of an 
was assuted, sobn after my arrival, by one of his autumn day 1 WcTS aroused by a knock at aiy 
disciples, who led the foray among my flock, bedroom door; it was followed by the agitated 
that my "parish was so rich in resources for his voice of a boy, a mcmlwi' of my household, 
benefit, that he called it, sir, the garden of our “ 0, sir, there are de id men on Vicarage 
circuit,” The church stood on the glebe, and Rocks.” 

clOsC by the sea. It was an old Saxon station, In a moment I was up, and in my dreashig- 
wlth additions of Norman structure, aud the gown and slippers rushed out. There stood my 
total bailiflng, although of gradual erection, had lad, weeping bitterly, and holding out to me in 
been completed and consecrated before the his trembling hands a tortoise dive. I foimd' 
middle of the fifteenth century. The vicarage, afterwards that he hod grasped it on the beach, 
built bj' myself, stood, as it were, beneath the aud brouq^irt it in bis hand as a strange tted tnar- 
sUcitenng shadow of the wdlsmnd tower. My vellous arrival from the waves,, but, in utter 
land extended thence to the shtwe. Here, like igudrauceof what it might be. 1 ran across mj 
the KehitCji had "built my nest upon Iluj rock,” jpebe, a quarter of a mile, to the cliffs, and 
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dovm a friglitful 4e^at of. tlwee luin^^ 
to the bcs^.’' It was indeed a 'soene to -he 
looiced on <;^ce <only in a human life. On a 
rujge of ro^j' jfust left bare by the falling tide, 
stood a;.||haii> toy own soriraut .; he held come out 
to see flock of ewes, and had found the 
avfol wreck. There he jrtood, with two dead 
#aU<»s at his feet, whom he had just drawn out 
fif the water stiff aud stark. Tlie bay was 
tossing aud seething with a tangled mass of 
lagging, sails, and broken fragments of a ship; 
the billows rolled up yellow with com, for the 
cargo of the aessel had been foreign wheal.; 
and ever and anou Uiere came up out of the 
w'ater, as though stretched out withlife, a huniun 
hand aud arm. It was the corpse ofauothcr sailor 
drifting out to sea. “Is there no one alive?” 
was my first question to my man. “I think 
thja'C is, sir,” he said, “ for just now T thought 1 
he.ud a erj” I made haste in the dhcction he 
poiated out, and cm turning a rock, just where 
a brook of fresh water fell towards the sea, 
there lay the body of a man.in a seamau’s garb. 
He had reached the water, faint with thirst, hut 
was too much exhausted to swallow or drink. 
Ije: 0 pened his .eyes at our voices, and as lie saw 
me leaning over him in my cassock-shaped 
dressing-gown, he sobbed, wiili a piteous cry, 
“Oh, mon peie, moii pore!” Gradually he 
revived, and wlien he bad fully come to himself 
with the help of cordials and food, we gal herod 
from him the mournful talc of his vessel and 
her wreck. Ifo was a Jersey man by birth, aud 
had been shipped at llio, on the homeward 
veryage of the vessel from the port of Odessa 
wilh corn.. 1 had sent in for brandy, and was 
pouting it down his throat, when my parishioner, 
Peter Borrow, ariivcd. lie assisted, at ray rc- 
guost, in the charitable oliicc of restoring the 
exhausted stranger, but when he was refreshed 
and could stand upon his feet, 1 remarked that 
Peter did not seem so elated as in common 
(ieoencj I expected lie would be. The reason 
soon transpired. Taking me aside, he whispered 
in my ear, “Kow, sir, I beg your pardon, but if 
you’u take my advice, now that the man is 
come to himself, if 1 were you I would let him 
go his way wherever he will. If you take him 
into your house, he’ll surely do you some harm.” 
Seeing my surprise, he wcut on to explain. 
“ Xou don’t know, sir,” he said, " the saying on 
our coi^t: 


Save ‘a stronger from the sea, 
And he'll turn your enemy. 


There was one Coppinger ca.st ashore from 
a brig that struck up at JiurUand, on llie Point. 
Parmer Hamlyn dragged him out of the water 
aud took him home, and was very kind to him. 
Lord, sir; he never would leave the house again. 
He lived uiia& the folks a whole year, ami at 
bold! he married the farmer’s 
ietli, and spent all lier fortin 
.raeketing, till at last be would 
»,dp 08 t and (log her till her father 


•last, lo 
daughter' 
rol. 

u 




nfo (town with more money. Thefold 
Sed to say he wished he’d let Coppinger 


lie wltere he was m the waves, and never kid a 
finger on him to save his life.. Ay, and drrm 
BJDjse Pve heerd of tiiat never htowght aD.good 
to they tboit saved ibem.*’ - . 

“And did you ever yourself, peter,” said J, 
■“ being, as you l»ve told me, a wredeer so many 
years—-did you eversee a poor fellow ckmbormg 
np the rock where you stood, and just able to 
reach your foot or hand, -did yon ever shove him 
bank into the sea to be drowned ?” 

“ IJo, sir, I declare I never did. And I do 
believe, sir, if I ever had done such a thing, and 
given so much as one push to a man in such a 
case, I think verily that al'terwards I diould 
have been troubled and nncomfortable in my 
mind.” 

“ Well, notwithstanding your doctrine, petor,” 
said 1, “ we will.lake charge of tins poor fellow, 
so do you lead him into the vicarage and order 
a bed for him, and wait till I come in.” I re¬ 
turned to the scene of death and danger, where 
my man awaited me. He had found, in addition 
io the I wo corpses, another dead body, Jammed 
muicr a rock. By this time, a crowd of jieople 
laid arrived from the land, and at my request 
they began to search an.\.ioiisly for tlie dead. It 
was, indeed, a terrible scene. The vessel, a 
brig of five hundred tons, bad struck, fia we 
afterwards found, at three o’clocktliatmorning- 
iiiglit, and by the time the wreck was discovered 
slie had been shattered into broken pieces by 
the fury of the sea. The rocks aud the water 
bristled whh fragments of mast and spiir and 
rimt timimrs; the cordage lay about in tangled 
masses. The rollers tumbled m volumes of 
corn, the wheatcu cargo; and amidst it ail the 
bodies of the helpless dead, lliat a few brief 
honrs before liad walked the deck the stalwart 
masters of their ship, turned their poor dis¬ 
figured faces toward the sky, pleading for sepul¬ 
ture. We made a tcmi)orury bier of the broken 
planks, and laid thereon the corpses, decently 
arranged. As the vicar, I led the way, and my 
people followed with ready zeal as bearers, and 
m sad procession we carried our dead up the 
steep cliff, by a difficult path, to await, in a room 
at iny vicarage wliicli 1 allotted them, the in- 
qu(;.st. The ship aud her cargo were, as lo any 
j tangible value, utterly lost, 

! 'I'lic people of the shore, after having done 
their l>est to search for survivors aud to discover 
the lost bodies, gathered up fragments of the 
wreck for fuel, and shouldered them away ; 
not, perliaps a lawful spoil, but a vernal trans¬ 
gression when compared with the romemberod 
cruelties of Oornish wreokers. Then ensued my 
interview with the rescued man. His name was 
Lc Dainc. I found him refreshed, and collected, 
and grateful. He told me his Tale of the Sea. 
The cajitiiin and all the crew but lumself were 
from Arbroal h, in Scotland. To that harbour also 
the vessel belonged. She had been away on a 
two years’ voyage, employed in the JHediter* 
raneau trade. Sue Imd loaded last at Odessa. 
She touched at B^io, and there Le I)aine, who 
had been sick in the hospital, but recovered, 
had joined hpr; There, also, the .captain had 
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'et%itf;ed a, PortBg:aese«OG3c, aaii'to this man, as 
otteiink m a <^ain of eauses, the loss of the 
vessel might he astkibed. He bad been wounded 
in a street raarrel tbe oigitt before the vessel 
sailed from xtio, mod lay disabled and oseless in 
his cabm thronghont the homeward voyage. At 
Fnlmoutb, wUUiier they were bound for orders, 
the cook died. The captain and all the crew, 
except the 45abiB-boy, went ashore to attend the 
funeral. During their absence tlie boy, handling 
in his curiosity the barometer, had broken the 
tube, and the whole of the quicksilver had ray 
out. Had this instrument, the pulse of the 
storm, been preserved, the crew would have 
received warning of the sudden and unexpected 
j hurricane, and might have stood out to sea. 
Whereas, they were caught in the oliops of the 
Channel, and thus, by Ibis small incident, the 
vessel and the mariners found their fate on the 
rocks of a remote headland in my lonely parish. 
1 caused Le Daine to relate in detail Uie closing 
j events. 

j “We received orders,” he saic^ “ at Falmou th 
I to make for Gloucester to discharge. The 
' captain, and mate, and another of the crew, 

j were to be married on their return to their 

j native town. They wrote, therefore, to Arbroath 
j from Falmouth, to announce their safe arrival 
j there from their two years’ voyage, their intended 
I course to Gloucester, and their hope in about a 
W'Cek to arrive at Arbi’oath for welcome tliore.” 

But in a day or- two after tlii.s joyful letter, 

I there ai'rived in Arbroath u leaf lorn out of my 
I I'ocket-book, and addressed “To the Owners of 
the Vessel,” with the brief and thrilling tidings 
written by myself in pencil, that I wrote among 
the fragments of their wrecked vessel, and that 
the whole crew, except one man, were lost “ upon 
my rocks.” My note spread a general dismay 
in Arbroath, for the crew, from the clannish 
relationship among tlie Scotch, were connected 
with a large number of the inhabitants. But to 
return to the touching details of Le Daine. 

“ We rounded the Laud’s End,” he said, 
“ that night nil well, and came up Channel with 
a fair wind. The captain turned in. It was my 
I watch, 'All at once, about nine at niglit, it 
j began to blow in one moment, as if the storm 

j burst out by signal; the wind went mad; our 

j Canvas burst in bits. Wc reeved fresh sails; 
they went also. At last we were under bare 
poles. Tire captain bad turned out, when tbc 
storm began, fie sent me forward to look out. 
for Lundy Light. 1 saw your cliff.” (This was 
n bluff and broken headland just by the southern 
bouudary of my own glebe.) “ I sung out. Land, 
1 had hardly done so when she struck witli a 
blow, and stnok fast. Tliou the captain sung 
out,' All hands {o tlie mainto]),’ and we all wnt 
up. The captain folded his arms, and stood bv, 
silpnt;” 

Here I, asked hini, anxious to know bow they 
expressed themselves in such a time, “ But what 
Was said afterwards, ifi DaineJ?” 

“ Not one word, sir; -only* once, wbem the 
long boat went, over, I said to the skijijicr, ‘ Sh, 
the boat is gone.’ But ho made *o answer.” 

» • » • 


How aocTcrate was Byron’s painting: * 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the Iwfve. 

At last there came on a dreadful wave/ffliast- 
top high, and away went the roast by the bqi^, 
and we with it, into the sea. I gave myself up. 

I was the only man pa Hie ship that could not 
swim, so where I fdl in the water there I lay. 

I felt the waves beat me and send me on. At 
last thm-c was a rock und«* my Land. I clung 
on. Just then I saw AUck Kant, one of our 
crew, sw'imming past. I saw him lay his hand 
on a rock, and i sung ant, ‘Hold on, Alick!’ 
but a wave rolled and sw^ Mm away, and I 
never saw his face more. 1 was beaten (mward 
and onwmnl among the rocks and the tide, and at 
last I felt the ground w'ith my feet. I scrambled 
on. 1 saw tlie ciiff, steep and dark, above my 
head. 1 climbed up until I reached a kind of 
platform with grass, and there 1 fell down flat ' 
upon my face, and either 1 fainted away or 1 
fell asleep. There I lay a long time, and’^when 
I awoke it was just the break of day. There 
was a little yellow flower just under my head, i 
and when 1 saw that I knew 1 wm on dry land.” ; 
This was a plant of the Bird’s-foot dover, called 
iu old times Our Lady’s Finger. He went on: 

“ I could see no house or sign of people, and 
<he country looked to roe like some wild and 
desert island. At last I felt very tiiirsty, luid I ' 
fried to get down towards a valley where I | 
tliought I should find water. But before I 
could roach it I fell and grew faint again, and 
there, thank God, sir, you found me.” 

Such was Le ];)aine’s sad and simple story, 
and 110 one could listen unmoved or wiliiout a 
strong fedingof iutcrest and compassion for the 
poor solitaiy survivor of his shipmates and crew. 
The coroner arrived, held his 'quest, and the 
usual verdict of “ Wrecked and cast ashore,” 
empowered me to inter the dead sailors, found 
anti future, from the same vessel, with the ser¬ 
vice in the Traycr Book for tlie Burial of the 
Di;ad. TTiis decency of sepulture is the result 
of a somewhat recent statute, passed in the 
reign of George the Third. Bemrc that time, 
it was the common usage of the coast to dig, 
just above high-water mark, a ])it on the shore, 
and therein to cost, without inquest or religious 
rite, the carcases of shipwrecked men. My 
first funeral of these lost mariners was a touch¬ 
ing and striking scene. The three bodies first 
I'otiud were Imrind at tbc .same time. Behind 
the colBius, as tliey were solemnly boiwe along 
the aisle, widkcd the solitary niounier, Le Daine, 
weeping bitterly and aloud. Other eyes were 
moisi, for who could hearunsofteiied the greet¬ 
ing of the Ciiurch to these strangers from the 
sea? and the “touch that makes the whole 
earth kin," in the ho|)c we breathed that we, 
too. might one day “ rest as these out brethren 
did” ? it was well-nigh loo much for those who 
served that day. Nor was the interest subdtied 
when, on the Sundav, after the wreck, at the 
appointed place in tlie service, jtist before the 
General Tlianksgiving, Le Daine toso up from 
his place, approached the altar, and uttered in 
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an audible but brokuATbicc, his thanksglvii^ for 
bis singular 8^4 Safe deliverance from the perils 
of the setu 4 ,. , I 

The te^tt'bl the sermon that day demands its' 
history,',; Soaie time before, a Tcssel, the Hero 
of LivM^ol, was seen in distips, in the offing 
of a tsdirabouring harbour, during a storm. The 
creie, nustakiiig a signal from the beach, betook 
themselves to their boat. It foundered, and the 
whole ship’s company, twelve in number, were 
drowned in sight of the shore. But the stout 
ship held together, and drifted on to the land, 
so unshattered by the sea, that the coast-^iard, 
who went immediately on board, found the fire 
burning in the cabin. When the vessel came to 
be examined, they found in one of the berths a 
Bible, and lietween its leaves a sheet of paper, 
whereon some recent hand Imd transcribed verses 
the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty- 
third of tiie thirty-third chapter of Isaiah. The 
lame hand had also marked the passage with a 
line of ink along the margin. .The name of the 
owner of the book was also found inscribed on 
the fly-leaf. He was a youth of eighteen years 
of age, tlie son of a widow, and a statemeui 
under his name recorded that the Bible was “ a 
reward for his mod conduct in a Sunday school.” 
This text, so identified and enforced by a hand 
that soon after grew cold, appeared strangely 
and strikingly adapted to the funeral of sliij)- 
wrecked men; and it was therefore chosen as 
the tlicmc for our solemn day. Tiie very hearts 
of the people seemed hushed to hear it, and 
every eye was turned towards Le l)aiue, who 
bowed his head upon his hands and wept. These 
are the words; “ But there tlie glorious Lord 
will be unto us a place of broad rivers and 
streanis; wherein shall go no galley with oai's, 
neither shall gallant sliip pass 1 hereby. For the 
Lord is our judge, tlie Lord is our lawgiver, 
the Lord is our king; he will save us. Thy tack- 
Jings are loosed; they could not well strengthen 
their mast, they could not spread the sail: 
then is the prey of a great spoil divided; the 
lame take tiie prey.” Slmll I be forgiven for 
the vaunt, if 1 declare tliat there was not literally 
a single face that day unmoistened and un¬ 
moved P Few, indeed, could have borue, with¬ 
out deep emot ion, to see and hear Lo Daiue. 
He remained as my guest six weeks, and during 
the whole of this time w,e sought diligently, aud 
at last found the whole crew,- nine m number. 
They were discovered, some under rocks, jam¬ 
med in by the force of the water, so that it took 
sometimes several ebb-tides, aud tiie strength of 
many hands, to extricate the corpses. The cap¬ 
tain I caAie upon myself, lying placidly upon 
his back, with his arms folded iu the very ges¬ 
ture which Le Daine had described as he stood 
amid the crew on the maintop. The hand of 
the spoiler was about to assail him, wlieii I 
suddenly appeared, so that I rescued him un- 
tpuched. Each handiairti^ a small pouch or 


mhe£ Each han^ 
W, One coiiiaiued 
n little log-reckoH 
^houghts were n 
litth ship, and li!^ 


ted a small pouch or 
|Hs; the other held 
Krass; so that, his 
rduty to bis owners 
ist efforts for rescue , 


and defence. He had been manifesilv lifted by 
a billow and hurled against a reek, ana so slain; 
for the victims of our cruel sea aie seldom 
drowned, but beaten to death by violence and 
the wrath of the billows. We gathered toge¬ 
ther one poor fellow in five parts .j bis limbs 
had been wrenched off, and his body rent. 
During our search for his remains, a man came 
up to me with something in his hand, inquiring, 
“Can you tell me, sir, what this is? Is it a 
part of a man P It was the mangled seaman’s 
heai-t, and we restored it reverently to its jdacc, 
where it had once beat high witli life and 
courage, with thrilling hope and sickening fear. 
Two or three of the dead were not discovered 
for four or five weeks after the wreck, and 
these had become so loatlisomc from decay, that 
it was at peril of health and life to perform the 
last duties we owe to our brother-men. But 
hearts and hands were found for the work, aud 
at last the good ship’s company, captain, mate, 
and crew-, were laid at rest, side by side, beneath 
our churcliyard trees. Groups of grateful letters 
from Arbroath arc to this day among the most 
cherished memorials of my escritoire. Some, 
written by the friends of the dead, arc marvel¬ 
lous proofs of the good feeling and educated 
abilities of the Scotch people. One from a 
father breaks off in irrepressible pathos, with a 
burst of “ 0 my son I my son!” We placed .at 
the foot of the captain’s grave the figure-head 
of his vessel. It is a carved image, lite-size, of 
liis native Caledonia, in the garb of her country, 
with sword and shield. 


‘‘LF.FT HIS nOMK.” 

He left us all one bright June dawn, 
Taking lii.s watcli down from the nail, 

Jnst as lie always used to do; 

Leaning his hoe against the rail 
As he turned round to kiss our Goorgo 
(Wiio rail lo push the gate), ai;d bent 
A curious kind of look at mo 
And little Be.ssy, as he went. 

He picked a tuft of hollyhock, 

Then gave a sigh, and one more look,' 

As ’yont the elm-tree in the lane 

The shuddering willows three times shook. 

I heeded not tlie warning then. 

’Twas ten years since, this very day, 

That Kobert left ns oil alone, 

And took yon path, the Hindon way. 

Sometimes, when ’mid the brooding mista 
That shroud the valley and' tlie lake. 
Looms through the golden harvest moon. 
And glows o'er down, and liill, and bruko, 
I think 1 see him in the dusk, 

"When George is playing at tlie door,, 

And spring to meet his welcoming arniSy 
As 1 have done so oft before. 

Or some morn in the harvest-time. 

As when he left me, be witt' come, 

Sleeting me down a row of slieavss; 

And we shall hurry laughing home. 
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Aod v^Ako onr boy iiritb kiasoa, then 
J^o’It tkke bis faVouirtte seat And tetl 
' ‘Qt his tnystorfoiia wande^ngs, 

A&d trhat the day be b^ei. 

Sometimes 1 dream I see a man,' 

His back towards me, by a brook 
Full of swift-darting trout, whose fins 
Flash past the weed-drifts as 1 look. 

A dying fish flaps on the gross— 
Then, led by something that 1 sec, 

I steal still closer to liis side: 

He turns. 0, gracious God, ’tb he I 

Or-i-think not of it, my worn heart, 
Sonic winter's night, when 1 am old. 
There’ll come a beggar lame and bent, 
And palo and shivering with the cold. 
.And when 1 bring him to the fire, 
He'll call me by the fondling name 
Ho used to twenty years ago,— 

O, should 1 know him if he came ? 

Hear George, if father slionid return 
When 1 am under churchyard grass, 
Tell him how oft I spoke of him, 

And take him out that he may pass 
Near where 1 lie asleep, and see 
If the tears fall for her he left. 

0, agony of lingering grief!— 

Yet, George, I am not quite bereft. 


AKTIFICIAL PERTILITI. 

j Amokgst the tens of (liousands of EnglLslimcn 

I who daily consume their nllowaiicc of flour ami 
j flesh, the majority bcliev e that grass grows witli- 

! out care, and that if land be ploughed or digged 

i and sown, a profitable crop will follow as a 
' matter of course. On Ibe ol her Immi, a select 
and Bcmi-scientiCc few, in equal ignorance, de¬ 
nounce the stupiility of modern Wmers, and 
rhapsodise (out of a book they do tiol under¬ 
stand) on some scheme for carrying tlic ferti¬ 
liser’s of hundreds of acres in a waistcoat-pocket, 
or for converting into a revenue counted in 
millions, the black streams tluif. flow tliroughihe 
seu'ers of our great cities. Yet. there is a sjiice 
of truth in both tlicse crude notions. 

In a new nountry, where land is cheap and 
kbonr dear, colonists naturally settle on the 
most fertile soils. In the more genial climates, 
ofl such soils the rudest cultivation will ])ro- 
duce an ubnudaut corn crop. The settler in 
the Western States of America and iu Australia 
digs a hole with his hoe, scatters, and covens up 
a few seeds, measures Wie length of the hoc’s 
liandlc, repeats the process, and, with no more 
trouble, in due time gathers an ample return of 
Indian corn. In India and Chino, if the soil he 
merely scratched and irrigated, almost any crop 
may be grown. The tropical air is loaded will: 
the eleriienls of fertility. 

Not so in our colder and long-cultivated lati¬ 
tudes. There the rich alluvid soils which yield 
richly year after year witliout artificial assistance, 
me rare and precious. The great mass of the 
farm-land of this country gives back in propor- j 

_ • . » 


tion as it.receives, requiring, to make the most j! 

E rofitable return, not only careful cultita^oa by j; 
and, or horse, or steam power, or all and I • 

mechanical aids to fertility, but a constant j ‘ 

supply of home-made or purcliosed manure, and 
purchased food for their live stock—generally f 

of all three, | 

From very early ages, all cultivating tribes : 
have, more or less, imperfectly attempted io i 
maintain and increase the fertility of soils by ;;; 
two modes—by rest, or, speaking technically, {■ 
by fallow, and by' manure. On a great part of j! 
the farm-land of France and Germany half is i'’ 
alternately in fallow. These two methods were ' 
used for thousands of years before ohCniists j 
discovered what it was that manure gave back ! 
to the soil, and why certain soils were rein- j 
vigorated by a cessation of cropping. The i 
Chinese practised manuring before Komc was ' 
built, but the climate of China, especially as i 
regards rainfall and sun, removes tlmt cdhntry^ li 
from any useful comparison with European’ j 

culture. The Romans, the most Careful and i 

exact of agricuUurist.s (whose practices are 1 

minutely recorded by Columella), made all pos- ! 

sible use of fallows, but failed to understand i 

i the necessity of manufacturing farm-yard ! 

! manure, by feeding live stock on food rich in 
fertilising agents, and thus they, reduced lands i, 
from which they drew their supplies of com, to 
harreimcss. The late Mr. Tliomas Gisborne, a • 
very competent authority both as a Latinist ' 
and agriculturist, stales tliat. the Roman agri¬ 
cultural course was, with partial exceptions, a : 
crop of grain and fallow. Every year one- j 
half pf the arable land was in grain, one-half 
in fallow ; arable land was manured only once I 
in six years, and in tltat period bore three grain ■ 
crops and one green crop—rather hard usage. ' 
It IS true that Roman writers on agriculture i, 
give very minute directions for Imsbauding i 
manure and mannre-makiug articles, but a i; 
large portion of what was collected was dc- j, 
voted to vines, olives, and other fruit. The I 
results were, that in the course of half a cen- j | 
rury the returns of corn decreased from fifteen j • 
for one in the lime of Varro, to four for one j 
in the time of Columella, and every later writer j 
complains of the diminishing produce, and thus ■ 
while the price of corn rose from three shillings j 
and sixpence to ten shillings in the time of !, 

Cato, and sixty shillings the quarter In the t' 

time of I’liny, and while the cost of labour did i i 
uot increase, tlie selling price and rent of land I 
steadily declined. In England—in spite of the < 

ominous prophecies of a distinguished and 
angry foreign chemist, who, great in general ! 

principles, has always failed ’miserably when j 

(lescending to give practical advice—the reverse | 

of idl this has Inkcn place in this country. The I 

price and rent of land and labour have tiaen ! 

iVom generation to generation during the last 
hundred years, and the amount of produce i 
acre lias been very materially increased on light 
and naturally barren soils oy the use of farm 
aud'artilicial manorcs, and on stiff clay by the 
use of thorough draining and deep cultivatipn. 
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but bac&frkrd. do not hope to increase 

crop^ iiCT 0®^ stam^le to prevent them from 
fa{ni^)<^ The Iki^isbinan fnUy maintains, 
and;,!* h*if a centoy has largely increase^, bis 
'produce. 

Id tSse modem farming of the highest order 
da XMET light lands—that order that raises the 
greatest pos^lilc amount of corn and meat from 
A .given space—^the land is constantly treated, 
not as a mme of wealth, to be continually worked 
by the spade or the plough, according to the 
diroam of poets, but as a mere sponge, with 
which fertility is annually infiltered in the shape 
of manures, in order to be extracted in the shape 
of crops. As long as the average supply of food 
in England was equal to the avera^ ’demand, 
fannm were content to farm by the rule of 
thumb—that is, by making use of tlie experience 
of their forefathers and their neighbours; but 
when the demand exceeded the supply, when 
they were invited to buy manures as well as 
seeds, they were compelled to consult the 
chemist, and learn the reason why of many 
operations they had long blindly and often suc¬ 
cessfully followed. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that according to the experience of 
most exact obsciTcrs there must be some 
material difference between the effect of culti¬ 
vation under a British and an li alian climate. 
Wc have plenty, of light sandy soils, like im¬ 
portant districts in Kori'olk, Bedfordshire, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, which, without 
sheep, root culture, oil-cakc, and arlilicial ma¬ 
nure, would rapidly revert to tlie condition of 
the barren wastes from which they were re¬ 
claimed by liberal landlords and enterpris¬ 
ing tenants, but we can find no instances in 
wmch a fair loamy soil of average fertilily, 
cleverly cultivated, has ever been actually ex¬ 
hausted. 

Mj;. T. B. Lawes, who has expended upwards 
of twenty thousand pounds in agricultural ex¬ 
periments on his estate of Bothanistead, which 
have been carefully recorded in the Journal of 
the Itoyal Agricultural Society, grew wheat for 
twenty years on one acre of fair loamy soil; the 
result was sixteen bushels the first year, seven- 
temi and a quarter bushels tlie last year, and an 
average of sixteen and a quaitor bushels during 
the twenty years. 

Thirty years ago—^pcrliaps if we were to 


Thirty years ago—^pcrlmp! 
rite twenty-five wc should n 


write twenty-five wc should be nearer the mark 
—the famua relied for keeping up the fertility 
. of his tern almost entirely on sheep feeding and 
bis farm-yard manure; be did not always take 
great care of that. If he lived, say in the mid¬ 
land counties, be heard, perhaps, that the 
Cheshire dairymen were using bones, or if in the 
wejtjff England, man lime, but he had no means 
of pjming whether either would suit his mid- 
^hiH^||.ds. It was the gradual increasing use 
or rather portable, manures, that 
litfirst ihtroduced IheJ^mer to the chemist. "The 
acquaintance, whicinRerned very unpromising at 
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first, has lipeged into an inthHiiB tad mutually 
nrpfitahle coiuiexibn.. The itsfi of fiake, 
bone-dust, and other thfua fonh^ard or suoh; ac¬ 
cidental manure as seaweed or sprats, grew up 
by imperceptible devices long before farmers 
obtained any other guide than experieaoe of the 
special value of lenoh kind of fertiliser. Thus in 
liie west of England from imjaemorial times, 
lime was uspd with greateffeot, especially in re¬ 
claiming waste land, for Kme has a double value, 
first in assisting tohnrfl up and decay exuberant 
half-dead vegetable matter of peaty and other 
soils, and next as supplyingitself to soils where 
lime—an important constituent—was absolutely 
wanting. 

We have no authentic record of how bones 
first came to be tried as a manure. There is a 
vague story that the first experiment was iicoi- 
deittolly made of an aooumulation of borsc- 
boncs near a kennel of Yorksliire fox-hounds. 
At any rate, in the time of Arthur Young, 
the Cheshire fanners found out that broken 
and crnsiied bones had a great effect in restor¬ 
ing the fertility of pastures exbaust6d by cen¬ 
turies of feeding for dairy purposes. We know 
now that bone-dust restores to pastures the 
very constituents—phosphate of lime—that are 
removed by milk, butter, and cheese; but the 
praolice was pursued long before the chemical 
reason was discovered. From dairy pastures 
crushed and ground bones found their way to 
the turaip-ficlns, which were coming into use on 
every good farm a hundred years ago. The 
bones seemed to complete a circle of treatment 
that came iutb use about the same time. Turnips 
fed sheep, which, before root cidtivatjon was in¬ 
troduced, could only be fed in winter on hay, a 
scarce, expensive food. The sheep’s manure 
fertilised the soil while feeding, and prepared it 
for tlie corn crop in the following year. As this 
style of slieop cultivation was earned out on the 
heaths, wolds, and commons of Cambridge, Suf¬ 
folk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, where farm¬ 
yard manure was not too plentiful, the bones 
came in, well distributed by a rude drill, to swell 
the turnips that were to feed the manure-distri¬ 
buting slicep. Very soon the bone-land farmers 
found the advantage, adding to the flesh and 
improving the manure, by giving^eas, corn, and 
eventually oil-cake, to their flocks. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s ingeuious speeulalions 
wore the foundation of a school of agricultural 
chemistry, but to his suggestions only a select 
few farmeis paid any attention. Amongst thorn 
was, however, Mr. Coke of Holkham, wlio sixty 
years ago drilled in turnip-sced, and used large 
nuantilies of purchased rape-cake as manure. 
But be and his tenants, with the Diie of Bed¬ 
ford, Lord Yarborough, Mr. Chaplin, and their 
tenants, stood almost alone for the next twenty 
years in this astounding extravagance and daring 
innovation. 

The importance of the portable manure trade, 
and the profession of mi agricultuM chemist, 
date from 1835,“when a Livcirpool merchant im¬ 
ported a cargo of Peruvian guano, the most 
concentrated, and powerfnl of portable manures. 
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Gaa »9 b i&o iexfiwp^mt Ijir^ feeding on. fish *w^ fe. ^p», we add new Hi^*rial,'»ad | 
ia reislew 'liote cm de«rt alfedsg Its ecmstitation add to fes liii^tto* ! 

iskods m thf eomse'Ofttbuswds of years, in fevoness., it often happens that sotk pibtcssfeg i 
the nune year nitmtenf sodn and oUier portable most of the ^cu-acter of fertility are defedfire I 
mannre was also ihqjorfed from South America, in one or two essential constituents; ‘by adding 
Cheihists analysed guano, and found it richer in these, tiie quality of tiie land Is greatly im- i 
! ammonia, Uie pritmipal element in fertilising proved. Few soils are equally fitted to grow M 
' com crops, than any other known substance, evc^ kind of crop. For instance, cky soils, 

But, although farmers had not then leached which will produce five crops of com with * 

■ their present state of confidence in chemists, little or no manure, do not yield the best 

I they were rapidly converted, in spite of the crops of tunn'iis. Turnips wiU flourish where i; 

patriotic speeches of haters of innovation, by corn fails, while lime soils are particularly i 
the sight of great crops grown with the help of favourable to clover, pease, aud other legu- i 
, guano by tbfi side of poor crops grown with- miiious plants. A complete soil, on the con- ' • 
i out. trary, will produce with almost equal luxuriance I 

j In 1839, Professor Liebig had suggested the every kind of crop.” i 

' application of sulphuric acid to bones for tl»e In theory, any soil may be rendered perfect .! 
{ purpose of producing “super-phosiihate of lime,” and complete; in practice, the improvement ; 

the leading element iu root crops, llis sugges- must be limited by the cost, especially of carriage. * 
( tioa was first appUod on a commercial scale by It would require on some soils forty shillings of i 
I a young Hertfordshire squire, wiiose favourite special inauure to grow twenty shillings of pro-^ \ 
‘ j pursuit, had been chcimstry even when aa duce. j i 

i I undergradnqte at Oxford. His acriculturnl in the transition stage of British agricultnre, |! 
! connexions and position, as one of the council say between IS-M and 1855, there was an Ij 
J of the Royal Agricultural Society, brought ini 0 axiom, which, from the mouth of a squire j i 

' i notice Lawe’s super-phospliat e” as a portable of the old school, addressing, say, a party ' i 

manure which crops could absorb more quickly of Northamptonshire farmers, never failed to ii 
j than even bone-dust. Super-pliosphate of lime bring down repeated rounds of applause; j 

; j supplied a waut long felt by the root-grower of “ Nothiug like muck.” Of course this axiom | 

! I a portable manure which could be applied when wa-s accompanied by contemptuous reference to I 

il and where required to fertilise the jdaut at a guano aud other foreign, rubbish. It was re- jj 

: I critical lime, and push fdnvard iks leaves beyond served for the chemists to show the true value, *' 
j chance of injurr from Iho “destructive "lly.” tlic true tnode of manafaetpring, preserving, |j 
j Stimulated by tllc steady demand, hones were and applying the invaluable home-mademaniurc. ii 
' imported from every country iu the world, cjjpe- li the Royal Agricultural Society had done jj 
i cially from the plains of South America, where noii.ing else than give the world the benefit of H 
i i at that time beasts were slaughtered for their the experiments of their chemists. Professors | j 
j 1 hides and tallow only. Next, the geologist came Way and Voelcker, the vast cost of its maiute- j j 
■j to tlifi assistance of tlie agricultural clieinisl.s, nance would have been amply repaid. i 

i I and fossil^ coprolites, aud apjiatiic were found, Dr. Voelcker states broadly that no amount !; 
: when ground aud submitted to the action of of artificial manure, however skilfully mixed !| 
: j sulplmrio acid, to yield a less soluble but still and prepared, can ever imitate or supersede the j 
' useful phosphate of lime. use of farm-yard dung. But artificial manures j 

it The introduction of these tw'o eminently will often supply, within the short time required j 

portable manures, the oue amnioniac.'il, the other for starting aud maturing a crop, a want which | 
jihosphatic, producing evident and cxlraoi diiiary no quautiiy of farm-yard manure could supply in j 
i cllecis, createdauewclassofmauufaciurcrsjwho, the time. For example, the essential of a good 1 
by the manipulation of bones, flesh, blood, imd corn crop is ammonia or nitrogen, of a root j 
j other waste material containing iiitj-ogeii and croji phosphate of lime; both these constituents i 
! the phosphates, with an admixlitrc of guam;, arc found iu well-rotted fann-yard manure. But j 
j produced aramoniacal and pliosphalic manures to get one pound of ammonia we must take 
I of more or less value for each description of crop, oue hundred and thirty-seven pounds, and to i 
j I com, roots, clover, beans or grass. Amongst get a pound of phosphate of lime one hundred j 
I these manufacturers were many able and honest pounds of well-made dung, while wc can get ! 

men, who maintofe their position to this day. both iu about twenty pounds of artificial ma- j 
j But tliere were also a crowd of impostors, who nure. What arc called exiiaustive crops are i 
palmed upon the credulous farmers, at an uppa- those which draw the greater part of their nu- 
rentiy lo.w price, wortlflcss stuff bearing in triment from the surface—^for instance, flax; but 
I colour and smell a very close resemblance to the chemist has taught tiie fai-mer that after a 
, I really valuable manures. Aud it was in this crop of flax aa excellent crop of wheat may bo 
i! way that farmesrs first began to consult tho grown by a top dressing of guano, which sup- 
i j c^mist, and place confidence in the inquiries of ports aud stimulates iiie young wheat crop j 
ij science. What farmm had to learn is very until it has had time to send down its rootlets, ti 
I • neatly explained in the following passage from aud drink up the ample stores of fertility avoil- 
!j Qib80ii’s,Ii^d Book of Agricultural Clmmistrys able in well-cultivated soil. , 

;| ” In applying manures, w# not only put bivck The advantages, then, that have been derived j 
I j into the soil tiio fertility that has^ been taken from the discovery and inycation of what, for i 



opnvenieAce, \re viU paQ i^i6;pial aianuies, 
tlireefold, tkst^ iwrtabilij^; «iey can be easily 
applied tO/» ,®lbi«c by tbe drill, or brpad- 
out, as a drestimj^ i and they can be eoono- 
mie^y 6813^ .^;districts where little farm- 
yiuid’tnapure is. toade, and wherp, from the 
stei^p.olwrajcder of .the ground, (^rting manure 
is itm cos%. Next, they supply a stimulant 
istfijOi^tive coQoentratcd form, which secures, 
at datpwtaiut periods and to the very place 
Tsran^, rapid vegetation; and, lastly, they in¬ 
duce farmers to study and adapt the culti- 
Tation of their farms to the character of the 
soil 

It' was soon found that artificial manures 
were wasted when applied on undrained, ill- 
cultivated soils- It did not suit farmers to have 
a manure for which they had paid eight or ten 
pounds a ton in hard cash washed, away from 
the undnaned surface by the first heavy shower; 
thus, the sale of artificial manures stimulated j 
the extension of thorough drainage. It was 
also found that a thorough trituration of the 
soil was essential to produce the utmost benefit 
from artificial manures. Clean cultivation was 
an obvious part of farm economy, because it 
would not pay to grow weeds with manure tlmt 
cost, money. Artificial manure, by introducing 
the farmer to the chemist, liad another effect, it 
taught him to study and husband tiio manures 
he manufactured at home; that is, to consider 
the effect on the manure they produced of the 
food he gave his live stock. 

By degrees the trade in imported and arti¬ 
ficial manures has become enormous. Professor 
Way has recently estimated the annual con¬ 
sumption of guano at from one hundred and 
fifty thousand to two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand tons, and of phosphate of lime, including 
bones, at from one hundred and fifty thousand 
to two hundred thousand tons; guano being 
worth tliirteen pounds, and super-phosphate 
seven pounds, per tou. 

But this vast consumption of portable ma¬ 
nures has in no degree checked the use of the 
home-grown article, farm-yard manure; on the 
contrary, it will be found that those farmers 
who feed their live stock roost liberally on oil¬ 
cake, ptilse, and other purchased food, and who 
most carefully prepare and store farm-yard 
dung, are also those who most liberally invest 
in j^able manures, whether amniomacal or 
phosphatio. The accepted directions for grow¬ 
ing a first-rate crop of mangel-wurzel, are the 
careful ploughing or smashing ’up by si;eam- 
power of a stiff soil, the ploughing in of twenty 
loads pet acre of good farm-yard maunre, and 
Uic aaditioh at sowing lime of two hundred 
wciglit per acre of a portable root manure, prin- 
cipsuly composed of pbosphatc of lime, with a 
sbght mixture of guano. Dr. Voeicker has proved 
that phosphate of lime, while so valuable an 
assistant m growing roots, jiroiiuoes little oy 
.no. effect on stiff clay soils witliout dceji and 
complete cuHivation; and he has pointed out 
timt there are in this country a class of clay | 
syils which will excellent aud repeated 1 


crops of grtun, if well decj4y aaltivated, with 
little or no manure—such is tJie, aptitude of 
these soils to assimilate the vsat ntOMS of am¬ 
monia floating, in the atmosphere, 'It jnon such 
soils that steam cultivation plays an important 
part. . ■ 1 

On the general riiu of day soils, the use of 
solid long straw farm manure is esseutial in a 
mechanical point of view; it helps to make tiie 
soil loose, and reduce it, in conjunction with the 
plough or the steam cultivator,, to the fine tilth, 
the porous disintegrated state, wbich is the 
great object of the husbandman in northern aud 
weening climates. . 

About the same time that purchased portable 
ammoiiiacol and phosphatic manures were in¬ 
troduced to the farmers of this country, a» 
exceedingly ingenious gontlenian, the late Mr. 
Smith of Dcaustoii, who had in turn been a 
farmer and a muiiufucturer, and experienced 
equal ill ■success and displayed equally extraor- 
dinary inventive ingenuity in both pursuits, 
thought he had discovered a system which, 
had it realised all his expectations, would liave 
been sometliing very like agricultui-al perpetual 
motion. 

He found at Edinburgh a truly "Foul Burn,” 
which had for nearly two hundred years con¬ 
veyed llie sewage of part of the city over cer¬ 
tain fields on the sea-shore. At the time he 
made his examination, this liquid sewage, flow¬ 
ing from tiic city on a hill, had been for up- 
wards of twenty years carefully couvoyed on 
the water-meadow system of irrigation over 
several hundred acres with an a^nirabla re¬ 
sult. 

He found sea-sand, perfectly worthless in its 
original state, converted, by sewage irrigalaou, 
into meadows, bearing every year a series 
most luxuriant crops of natural and artificial 
grass, and yielding rents of from twenty to thirty 
pounds an acre. 

The sight fired his sanguine imagination. He 
was at that lime an officer of the new board for 
improving the'sanitary condition of the towns 
by drainage aud water supply, and he believed 
that lie saw in agriciiltnral use and sale of the 
sewage of towns, an unfailing source of revenue, 
from which the whole cost oi sewers, and water 
supply, parks, fountains, and other public em¬ 
bellishments, might be defrayed. But as all 
towns were not so fortunately placed as Edia. 
burgh, oil a hill, and as in expectation of a 
universal demand—for other crops beside grass 
would require irrigalion—with characteristic 
ingenuity ne deviseaa sjskm for pumping by 
steam-power wlicre gmvitation could not ,be«ni- 
ploycd, aud of distributing the liquid, manurg 
througli a network of subterranean pipes, wcaked 
by a bteam-engiue; with hose and jet like a.firc- 
engiuc. In tlic absence of exact onemicalknlow- 
ledge, he calculated that sewage was of about 
halt the strength of guano, imd that clay')8pfl 
would yield to liquid sewage asbountifully as 
saud. Wc now know that one-twcntictk would, 
be nearer tlic jiiark. . 

liumau excreta had been in us uianuro 
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from Iho feirHest ages, W^s miglit her* saj a 
great dcal tthoift Ciiina* had it ^tiythiag to do 
witii ottr subj^ect. Btit it has not. The climate 
of Chutfi;' is as i^nlike that of Irngland. as the 
habits of the people are. 

Until the ^neral introduction of sewers and 
I suppression of oesitpits, itnd of house to house 
1 water supply and suppression of wells, the sewage 
j of our great cities—and especially of London— 

was a regular article of exchange between the 
I town and Iho country. Tlie carts and waggons 
j that brought in hay, straw, and garden vege- 
j tables, took back not only stable dung, as at 
j present, but the contents of cesspits, and found 
I uj the latter a valuable manure, second only 
' in power and utility to tlie best furiri-yaril 
; dung. 

The reports of Smith of Dcanston, and his 
! directors and coadjutors at the Board of Health, 
j who were not pmctical agriculturists, and had 
I all the eutbusiasm of amateurs to whom a 
; new branch of knowledge Jiad been opened, 

! created great excitement in the speculative 
I world. Tlic stores of neglected sewage were 
I measured against guano, and rather the ad- 
! vantage was given to the sewage. Companies 
j were formed for desiccating and deodorising 
I the solid, and for distributing the liquid, and 
j extraordinary expectations were entertained of 
I the results, 

^ The fact is, as chemists and practical ex- 
I perictme have since taught us, there is no sort 
i of likeness between sews^e and guano, and no 
sort of possible competition us long as the latter 
I exist*. The value of guano consists in its con- 
i centrated strength and consequent portability. 

! Thceroticaliy, it contains seventeen times, prac- 
j tically, twenty times, as much ammonia as the 
; very best spechnen of farm-yard or human ma- 
I nure, and ammonia, as already observed, is the 
j most powerful manurial ingredient in produc- 
i ing cereal, which are the most profitable 
I crops. 

; But the amateurs who had the matter in hand, 
j being without experience, and excusably dazzled 
by stories of Chinese and Italian cultivation, 

I pursued a theory which, had it been pecuniarily 
i sound, would have realised millions, ai»d have 
I formed half the farms of England into irrigated 
! fields, ‘ 

j According to this theory, framed in forgetful- 
j ness of the rainy nature of our climate, liquid 
> manure wits superior to solid manure under all 
i circumstances, and on all crops, and aU soils, 

; and town sewage was equal to the best liquid 
, manure. But this last theory was based on 
j anoilier theory, viz, that the water of a town 
properly sewered and fully supplied, would not 
esceed'twclveandn half gallons per head. On 
■ the soundness of this theory, or rather bundle 
j of theories, which was authoritatively aud offi¬ 
cially propounded for several years in Board of 
I Health Blue-books, much discussion arose in 
I agricultural ciroiea, to which it is not now nc- 
' cessary to refer, because we havcf enough oxam- 
! i)les on a large scale, and enough evidence from 
j meft- ia every respect competent tq settle the 


paying rart of the auestion. In sevei^ ««»- I 
tKs of England and Scotland farms wem Wd 
out at vast expense for the express imrpose ef 
converting aB the farin dung into liquid; the 
fields were covered with a network of iron pipe*(, 
through which the liquid was forced by a steam- 
engine, and distributed over the land in attificiid' 
rain by hose and jet. 

In Scotland, Mr, TeMer’s farm of Caroming 
Park, and Mr. Kennedy’s of Myremiil, were for | 
several years quoted as examples of the splendid 
success of tlie liquid manure theoiy. Certain it ; 
was that they, both grew such crops of Italian 1 
.rye-gra-ss (five and six cuttings more than eight 
tons to the acre in one season) as had never ; 

been heard of before. Mr. Telfcr’s was, perhaps, i 

the most beautiful model of dairy farming in 
Europe. The cow-house was as clean as a par¬ 
lour, cleaner than most cottages; not a particle 
of straw was used; the cows reposed on cocoa- 
nut matting. The butter produced commanded 
[ the very highest price in the London market. 
Myremiil farm, ou a larger scale, was cultivated 
with equal enterprise. But in England and in 
Scotland, whether the cultivatore were farmers, 
or merchants, or retired tradesmen, the general 
results were invai-iably the same. No instances 
can be quoted of pecuniary success—the sole 
test of success in agriculture—where it was ne- j 
cessapr to drive tlie liquid manure through ' 
iiose-jet by steam-power, or of the successful 
application of liquid manure to clay soils. In 
several instances the experiments ended in total 
aud disastrous ruin—the most euterprising being 
the most^unfortunate. | 

W’iicirihe Wesicrn Bank of Scotland sus- i 
pended, the model farms of Camming Park and j 
Myremiil disappeared from the agricultural i 
world, in which for so many years they had 4 ; 
held so conspicuous a position. Nothing has j 
been more distinctly settled than that liquid- ; 
manure cannot bear the expense of hose-jet and | 
steam-engiue on a really paying farm. It was } 
also found that the only crops that would bear I 
and repay the eonlMneue application of liquid j 
manure were natural and Italian 'rye-grass, | 
grown on self-drained soils. There arc seasons 
of drought when a supply of water, or better ^ 
still of liquid manure; vrould be of the greatest ! 
value in damping the earth, before or alter 
drillbg roots, in reviving a transplanted crop 
of cabbages or mangel-wurzel, or refreshing 
corn in an early stage of growth, or saving , 

a hay crop; but the fact became, by every j 

year’s experience, more promiuent, that grass, j 

which grows for more months in. the year i 

than any other crop, and which has, when cut, j 

an almost unlimilca capacity for absorbing mois- j 

ture, and growing again, is the most profitable ; 

crop for the application of a constant supply of j 

liquid manure. On the other hand, while under- 
piped steam-worked liquid manure farms failed j 
to pay, wherever liquid manure was applied to , | 
grass in the cheapest manner, by gravitation \ \ 
through open channels or porous i^oils, the re- i j 
suits were satisfactory, and often very profitable. {| 
But it is necessary to keep in mind that ntodero < 
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I town sewnge is * ¥ftfy «nlcli more iKlatecl ftaid 
I tiiim the liquid msutufe of a ■weiUmanaged farm, 

I to which guano "and sap#-phosphate are not ua- 
j| frcquOT^ iddfed. '• 

I aU ‘totras completely sewered htwe reij far 
I caceeded the estimate of twelve and a h^f 
gaUpTiU of water per bead. There are no towns 
^applied with water closets in which the sewers j 
w spt receive, from one source or another, up- j 
wairds of thirty gallons of water per head per 
day. In London the supply is over forty gallons j 
per b{»d. Now every ^lon of water, beyond | 
]rour or five, diminishes the mannrial value of the | 
sewage. 

But here, again, we need not theorise. In 
eight towns, sewage has been applied to 
i^jricnltnral purposes. An examination of 
the^ experience of these towns brings ont 
plainly certain very important facts. The eiuht 
towns are: Alnwick, Croydon, Carlisle, Edin¬ 
burgh, Jfalvern, Tavistock, llugby, and Wat¬ 
ford. 

The mode of application and the result of the 
application in these towns is given in a table 
I . (which it would take up too ranch space to 
quote), to be found in the Appendix of a very 
comprehensive pamphlet on the Value of Ijon- 
don’Sewage* From this fable wo find that in all 
the instances in which the distributing arrange¬ 
ments are actually at work, tlienpplictil ion is ex- 
elnsivcly to either natural grass or to artificial, 
such as Italian rye-grass. That in the instance,s 
which are most conspicuously .Muceesaful in a 
pecuniary point of view, viz. Edinburgh, Car¬ 
lisle, Croydon, Malvern, and Tavistock, the ap¬ 
plication IS by gravitation on the water-meadow 
system in opposition to subterranean tubes, 
hose, and jet. That at Rugby, which was 
Si underpiped and is worked by a steam-engine, 
the hose and jet has been abandoned in favour 
of ^ien channels, and at Watford the sewage, 
which was expected to be available for even the 
two hundred acres nnderpiped, is applied to 
growing rye-grass on seven or eight acres. At 
llugby, the sewage which Mr. CamnbcJl rented 
for two hundred acres is applied to about, twelve 
acres of grass. In all the examples the .success is 
the greatest where the land is porous, self-drained, 
and so situated that the sewa^ can flow over the 
surface from field to field until all the fertilising 
matter is absorbed. In Edinburgh, pure sea- 
sand, irrigated with sewage, has for more th.^n 
forty years yielded enormous quantities of pro- 
du« in grass, worth every year twenty-five to 
thirty-five pounds an acre, and at Croydon, al¬ 
though it is more difficult to arrive at the tnie 
profit, because the experiment is recent—the 

E hOceeds being divided netw'cen the landlord, tlie 
iroydon Board of Health, wliich is the first 
tenant, and Mr. Marriage, the farmer, who rents 
it from the Board of Health—tliere is no doubt 
the value of the jiroduce is about the same as 
at Edinbargh. 


«• 

* The AgricultBral Value of the Sewage of Lon- 
Stanford, Charing-erosa 


At Alnwick, yrlneh has beto sewsered andsup- 
pUed with, wiisr on tho mtat -HWMlftni 'system 
by Mr.' Robert Eawlmsioa,' 'C.B.i the sewage 
can only be raised to the requisite height by a 
steam-engine, and then the climate being ve^ 
rainy, the farmers did not find the increase in 
grass crops equal to the eKpense of .the pump¬ 
ing apparatus, and after two years declined to 
pay for the pumping. 

It is with tins experience before them ttat 
(he Metropolitan .Board of Works have been | 
called on to select a plan for turning the | 
sewage of London to use, ami saving tAe 
Tliames, at Barking, from dilution. For at 
Barking, accortling to the original main drain- 
age scheme, the sewage of nearly two mil¬ 
lion inhabitiants of the north sido of the 
Tliamcs was to be poured into tlie river at 
low water. i 

The sewage of London cannot be applied to j 
land with tlie same facility as 1.he ontiiouiings of ! 
a village or (he contents of a farm tank. Firsf, : 
the contents are enormous, and the tide con- j 
slant, running day and night. If the Tliamcs is 
to he kept clear every day, two hundred and j 
seveuty-seven thousand tons, or about ten ! 
million of cubic feet, which would fill a lake T 
of seventy-five acres three feet deep, must be !; 
laid upon land of a character which will absorb ( 
it williouf, creating a nuisance—an awful foul [ 
and murky stream, scarcely to be realised witli- ; 
out being seen, has to be disposed oC Next^ the ; 
manuriai virtues of this stream, in which the j 
excreta of each person are diluted in more than , 
fort y gallons of water, are very feeble. If tho [ 

water supply of London could have been re- | 

strained witliin Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s estimate I 
of twelve and a half gallons per bead, then the j j 
demand amongst farmers would have been much 1 1 
more active. Such a liquid sold at twopence per 
ton would have secured to each pureWer, for i 
something like fourpence-halfpenny per acre, 1 
the annual excreta of one inhabitant. But. all { 
men of practical and scientific experience are j 
agreed that, to make tlie most of the sewage of | 
'London, thousands of tons must be poured on | j 
tlie jiooresl and sandiest soil that can be found, 11 
and then the marvels of the Edinburgh Craig- j 
eiitcmy meadows may be renewed, and land , 
not worth (ivc shillings an acre madeyrorth five j 
or six hundred pounds. 

On this point agriculturist^ agricultural 
chemists, and engineers of special experieucc, I 
are entirely i^reed. The Metropolitan Board, j 
before deciding on the merits of the various l 
schemes submitted to them for the utilisation of 
the scw'age of London, had tho advantage of 
being able to read the evidence taken in two 
8ucce8.sive years before two committees of the 
House of Commons. The unaaimity nra^i^t i 
those whom practical experience and seientific ii 
rcecJircU rendered peculiarly oompetenfc wit¬ 
nesses, was remarkable. No man, has paid more 
attention to the question of utilising town 
sewage than Mr. Robert Rawlinson, one of thu 
engineer iuspqptors of the first Board of Heali^. 

He has had great experienoe, and his experimice I 
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I has !tm ia, the SQoasaiijr oi ftppil|iQg 

II sewage *0 bad, W- modified to original views 
11 o£ il» vato. Mr. Rawliasoa is part ppopietor 
: j of a smoULestate at Worthing, puiobaeed for the 
I espresa purpose of irrigation by sewage on the 
; I same plan as at Cirorctoa'—^vk. open channels 
'! and surface appUci^ion. Me says: “ At 
I Worthing they act with wisdom; they charge 

;; nothing tor' the sewage. If they had charged 
;' anything, there woald have been no experimcal. 

: They not only give the sewage, bat lift it on 
' I the knd.” We are going to fwt the .sewage of 
, I two (iiousand people on forty-two acres- “ I 
ji do not approve of the method of passing 
I; sewage through small pipes and applying it by 
'I hose and jet. Tott cannot make sewage pay ia 
’ I that way. If I had to do with the sewage of 
;j London, I should try to get it on an area 
i i of about thirty thousand acres. To distribute 
i it over four times that area would cost sixteen 
; I times as mueh, both for dUtributiou and mu- 
i i nagemeut.” 

I! Sir Joseph Paxton is a specimen of the most 
• 1 intelligiait class of agriculturists and cultivators. 

; 1 His practical evidence agrees entirely with that 
ij of tile agricultural chemists. 11c says: “1 
! I consider sewage a great rough sort of busuie.ss; 

I you cannot put it into nice fonns and ivays, I 
■ I .should like very much to apply small dressings 
I to land by hose and jet, so as to just wet the 
; > roots of plants, if you can show ;ne how ix) do 
, 1 it, but I have not the slightest notion that vou 
I i will ever get the system applied to the extent 

i i that would be necessary for disposing of tiie 
, j sewage of London. According to my calcula- 

ii tions, the excreta of two hundred ami fifty 

. I persons can be placed on au acre of ground, so 
;; it would take about thirty thousand acres of 
‘ j land to extract all tliu absolute growth out of 
i ’ the sewage of the three million inhabitants of 
i' the metropolis. According to a rough guess, 
j j you have something like forty gallons of water 
;! to eacli inhabitant per day. Now, forty gallons 
' j would not be very strongly impregnated with 
ij matter wliich would largely duveiop plants, 
i i On the other hand, water alone, if you could 
{ get it on the land, would, at corlain times when 
j wanted, be worth one penny to twopence a 
I ton. Sandy sod is the best, a soil tiiat will 

j allow a very large quantity to pass through 

it without artificial draiuage. On sand in 
ij proper weather you can hardly apply too 
j| mueh sewage to vegetation; in clay lauds 

i it is otherwise, because it cannot pass 

I off.” 

Mr. Christie Miller, the fortunate proprietor 
of the Craigoatemy meadows, with nearly forty 
years’ experience, gives evidence which in every 
partmular squares with Sir Joseph Taxton’s 
opinions. Me says, that while the results of 
the anplicatioa of sewage to grass recently 
mowed in hot weather arc perfectly mar- 
veUous, producing a vialibia growth in forty- 
eight hoars, ho is satisfied that it is not 
likely to be beneficial to wheat or turnips, 
undw ordinary circumstances. “ Water 
streamed upon arable land makes furrows 


and channels,, and washes the roots’yOf wheat |; 
and turnips bare.” 

The agricultural chemists—for instance, .Pro- I! 
fessora Way and Voclcker—agree entirely with ! 
the agriculturists.. They recommend as mbst 
profitable the applieation of large quautiiJes of 
liquid sewage to sandy, or seif-drsdned sods, and 
to grass crops, because they can take a profit by i j 
manure almost all the year round. Trofessor ji 
Way says : “ I can make sand by the apidiuv j <’ 
fion of sewage water riolier in clay every year, ■! 
but 1 could never get a clay soil open enough to i > 
receive sewage.” Both these eminent chemists | ■ 
treat with ridicule the enormous value put i j 
upon the sewtige of London in pMoehiaJ and ii 
City of London corporation discussions, and by j • 
the celebrated Professor Liebig. agree i 

that, theoretically, if something that is quite j 

impossiljh} to do eould bo done—^that is, it tiie | 
mauiirial ingredients contained in the sewage of. | 
London could be dried and exhausted — the j 

value would be about twopence per ton, but j 
“ when you .have the ingredients analysed, ! 
you have by no means arrived at the value j 
of the sewage practically for farming pur- j 
poses.” Thus, .althougli "the solid matter in p 
a ton of liquid manure is worth, theoretic:ilIy, I ■ 
twopence a ton, the liquid manure is not 
worth nearly .so much, because the solid ( 

matter is mixed up with a large quantity of i 

water, wiiidi, during the "rcater jurt of the 
year, iu our climate is surpiusagj^ if not posi- , j 
lively injurious to the most profitable crops of I 
a farm. j 

Tha value of sewage for dairy purposes luas | 
been shown in a very striking manner by the ex¬ 
periments of Mr. J. B. Lawes, as one of the j 
Iloyal Coinmissiuu ou the subject. He found i 
that while au acre of grass uamanured kojtt a ' 
cow twenty weeks, producing milk worth eleven i j 
IKiumls, fifteen hundred tons of sewage made an j 
acre worth eighteen pounds fourtem shillings, i 
tlircc thousand tons, twenty-six pounds eighteen j 
shillings, and four thousand tons, thirty-one 1 
pounds eleven shillings. Yet there are people 
stupid enough to believe that Mr. Lawes, who has j 
spent in the last twenty years more than twenty , 
thousand pounds in agricultural experiments, is | 
opposed to the utilisation of sewage. With the j j 
preceiUng evidence before them, it is not cx- ii 
tmordinaiy that the Metropolitan Board r^ected !' 
the scheme of a person who, like Hip van 
TVinklc, seems to have slept away all tlie period 
of experience between the time when Smith pf 
Dcanston dreamed his dreams of miliions of re¬ 
venue from town sewage, and when Croydon 
turned its liquid refuse to agricultural use, [ 
aud Mr. Eobert llawlinson matured ids plans 
for irrigating meadows with the contents, of 
the sewers of Wortliing, rejected a scheme 
for pumping btick ' the sewage collected at 
Barking, to Hampstead or Harrow and Shooter's 
Hills, aud thence retailing it at twopence a 
ton over half a million acres, to be netted 
with iron pipes and irrigated by hoso and jet, 
a cltiss ot clay-land farmers who have , always, 
and wisely, rejected the use of liquid mattpe 
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—a sclicmc wlikli ^as to coat six .liiiJlibiis to 
carrj out, and huiidrcd ^ousutd » year 
tovocL 

Ti>e Bc^d baye approved a pkn prepared by 
aa elidwMrt'ejo^ijeer, Mr. George Hemaas, for 
redalttiitt a large part—about tea thousand 
aQr(»~^r«ea-md in Esses, and creating on it,, 
bs.jilie, constant irrigation of London sewage, 
t]ps tertflity presented by tJie Edinburgh mea- 
, This plan will secure to the inhabitants I 
d£ London the steady absorption of the whole 
sewage of the north side of the Thames. It 
will torn this worthless tract of sea-sand into j 
meadows worth fire or six hundred poimds per 
acil^, while the huge brick culverts, forty miles 
in lengU), which Vill conduct the sewage to 
flow by gravitation over the sands, will oe so 
arranged that the farmers on cither side, occu¬ 
pying something like eighty thousand acres, 
will oe able to obtain either a constant supply 
for a complete sewage farm, or occasional 
irrigation in times of drought; an inestimable 
bohn which will enable them to save in dry 
seasons roots, cabbages, lettuces, grass, or 
other thirsty crops, by a timely application 
of a gigantic watering-pot, without incurring 
the expense of tiic elaborate machinery re¬ 
quired by subterranean pipes and hose and jet 
irrigation. 

Thus will London get rid of her constant i 
supply of sewage, the Thames be saved from 
pollution, and the ratepayers become sleeping 
partners without risk in a most promising 
scheme of reclamation and irrigation. 


WANm TO BOUKOW, ONE 
HlINLllED POUNDS. 

Has it ever been your fate, reader, to be in 
want of money ? 1 don’t ask whether you have 
—for all men have, and w'onien, too, for that 
matter—felt a temporary pressure caused by an 
empty purse, or a much too small balance witli 
your banker. But have you ever known what 
it is to Ifeel that, unless you can by a certain 
—and not far off-day find a sum of money 
w'bich to your means bears about tlie same 
proportion that half a million sterling would 
to a City magnate of the second class, you 
would‘come to grievous trouble? To illus¬ 
trate what I mean, I will tell my own talc 
of what receuUy befel me in matters moue- 
tary. 

Ibad backed a bill of one hundred pounds for 
a friend. Of course the said friend prohiised 
most faithfully tliat I should, never hear of the 
document ^ain; it was “a mere matter of 
form.’* Equally as a matter of course, when 
the bill fell due my friend could not pay it, and, 
to avoid proceedings being taken against him, 
“kept out of the way in other words, he Iw- 
took himself to the Continent. Unfortunately 
for me, my occupations prevented me leaving 
London, and so within twenty-four hours after 
the bill was dislionoured, I received a lawyer’s 
letter requesting me to pay the amount 


Mo^-r^the word used was " forthwith”—with 
interest, and further to remit tlie writer six- 
and-eightpenoe for the letter he bad ih^e 
and then written to me. I was tortlmr in¬ 
formed, that if I failed to comply .with auy one 
of these demands, “immediate steps would 
be takeu to compel payment, without. further 
notice." V 

At the timel received this pleasant epistle,! 
had at my bankers the modest sum of foiiy-four 
pounds seven shillings and sixpence, and in a 
few days more my month’s salary of twenty-five 
pounds would be payable. On the other hand, 
it was close upon Christmas. Tlie butcher, 
baker, grocer, children’s school bills, rent, rates, 
and taxes—to say nothing of my own tailor, my 
wife’s milliner, and the bill for ** the girls’ 
clothes’’—had lill to be paid. If 1 managed to 
make tongue and buckle meet fur the past 
quarter it would be as much as 1 could do, and 
now 1 had the additional burden of this one 
hundred pounds thrown upon me. I sat for 
some time contemplating the letter I had re¬ 
ceived, wondering by wbat process a man could 
be “ compelled” to pay money wiicn he had not 
the wherewith to pay it, and thinking whether 
it would not be a good thing to learn the secret, 
in order tliat I might sometimes apply it to 
myself. 

At last I resolved to be up and doing. I 
went to call upon the solicilfor that had written 
me the letter, and was by liim referred to the 
holder of the bill. 1 called upon the latter, and 
was referred back to the solicitor. To this 
gentleman I exposed the exact stale of my 
finances, and showed him how that, unless 1 was 
given lime, it would be utterly impossible for 
me to meet the bill. When convinced of this, 
the attorney promised to see his client, and to 
let me know what could be done. A day or two 
after, I received a letter from him, staling that if 
I could get another householder besides myself to 
join me m a fresh bill for one hundred pounds at 
two months, pay ten pounds down, and insure my 
life for one hundred and fifty pounds, the holder 
of the bill would not press me for immediate 
payment. 

These terms I declined, but offered to pay 
ten pounds down, in order that 1 niigiit have 
time to look about me, and see whether 1 could 
not raise the money. This was agreed to, but 
I, unfortunately, did not ask for the agreement 
to be in writing. I paid the ten pounds, on a 
verbal understanding that proceedings were to 
be stayed for the present, and the next day was 
served with a writ. 

Now a writ upon a bill of exchange is a 
thing not to be trifled with, "You cannot, to 
use a legal tcrni, “ enter an appearanco” when 
sued upon such' a document. As the solicitor 
to whom I applied for advice informed me, once 
a writ is served upon any one for ,a bill of ex¬ 
change, he must either pay tho money within 
twelve days from the time of such service, make 
up his niiud to'have an execution put in his 
house, or, should ho liave no property that can 
be seized, be arrested. I liad, therefore, exactly 
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twelve days left me in s^^hicli to find one hun¬ 
dred pounds, or else waJce nl) my mind to be 
lodged in Wlritecross-sttcet, unless 1 prefeired 
an excontioa being put in' my house, and 
perhaps three buno^ pounds* worth of furni- 
! tore iwing taken to pay a debt of one hundred 
I pounds. 

Here, then, commenced my trouWes—not 
that 1 thought at first there would be any diffi¬ 
culty in the matter. For did I not, in common 
with all the hundreds of thousands who read tlm 
Times, Post, Daily Telegraph, and other papers, 
see announced every morning, in some half-doaen 
advertisements, that money can be had almost 
for the asking 5* I took the first of tiiese. adver¬ 
tisements that came to hand, and learnt that 
Mmbchasts, Tradesmen, and Gentdemen, in 
rosiwvE Employment, can have Cash Ad¬ 
vanced UPON THEIR PkOMISSOKY NoTE ALONE, 
wri'nouT Sureties, Bills otSale, or Security 
or ANY Description. All inquiries and re- 

EBRENCES ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND THE 
I GREATEST CONFIDENCE OBSERVED. NoChaRGB 
I WHATEVER UNTIL THE MONEY BE ADVANCED. 

1 Apply personally, &c. &c.” 
i Here, tliought 1, is the very tiling for me. 

1 1 believe 1 am “ a gentleman,” I know that 1 

ij .am ‘*in positive employment,” and so it will 
'i follow, ns a matter of course, that I can have 
I ‘‘c;isli advanced upon niy promissory note 
I alone.” But 1 was doomed to be soon uiide- 
i ccived. 

I proceeded to tlie place named, wliich was at j 
the oflice, of a Iman Society in the City. Upon | 
entering, I was shown in to tlie secrclai'y, who 
^ j in Ills manner w'as politeness itself, ami at once 
pr()ccedcd to business. 

I “ What sum did 1 require ?” “ Was I a 
{ householder r'” “ Was my furnilure my own ?” 

I “ Was it paid for?” “What did I require the 
I money for?” "Had I any other debts, and of 
wliat amount ?” “ Wh.at was the amount of my 
: income?” “From what source was it paid?” 

“ li ad I any property independent of my salarj' ?” 

, All these questions were asked me, and my re- 
! plies written down there and then. Having 
] done this, the polite secretary iufomied me that 
1 a “ gentleman from their office would wait upon 
j me next, morning ai. my house, and that if his 
; report was favourable, I could have a clicquo 
I for the money on the following day, if 1 would 
j eali again about noon.” Our interview was all 
I over in ton minutes or less, and I was politely 
I iiowed out of the office. 

Early on the following morning, at my own 
I house, a gentleman was announced as wishing 
j to sec me. He introduced himself as Mr. 
So-aiid-so, sent by the Secretary of the Loan 
Society. Like the chief of his office, no one 
! could be more gentlemanlike in his inanners, or 
I more prompt in ids way of doing business, than 
I was this young man. As regards tlio furniture, 
i he merely glanced at what he saw in the draw- 
I ing-i'ooin, out did not ask to be shown any other 
:j apartment in the house. He requested me to 
! show him my agreement with niy landlord, mid 
Ij my receipts Cor rent, taxes, and rates, of all of 


which he made notes, and took his leauq, begging 
me to call at the office tlie next day abottt nqon, 
when I believed that I would “ find no diffi eiilty** 
in obtaining the loan I required. He was not 
mere thtm a quarter of an hour in the fapose 
altogether. 

Accordingly at twelve o'clock on the follow- 
ing day I presented myself at tlie. Loan Office, 
and was at once shown ia to the very civil 
secretary, who on tins occasion was more polite 
than ever, and, according to his excellent habit, | 
at once proceeded to business, i 

“ We have no Objeef ion, Mr. Jones,” said i 

he, “to advance you the money you require, j 

but our terms' arc. high, for w'e do a very | 

risky business. Moreover, in addition to tour j 

own note of hand, wc shall require a Bill of i 

Sale over your furniture. If you agree to our j 

terms, all the necqssary papers can be signed i 

and witnessed hero at once., and you can have a | 

cheque for the money in ten minules’ time.” j 

To a man with a writ hanging over him, the. 
prospect of a cheque “in ten minutes* time” 
was botli pleasant and tempting, but being born ' 

north of the Tweed, I desired to look more ! 

closely into the business before I committed ! 
myself further. Moreover, I objected to the j 
Bill of Sale njion my furniture for two reasons. ! 
In the first place, although partially, the furni¬ 
ture w'as not wholly paid for. In the next place, i 
1 knew that all Bills of Sale mast be registered, : 
and that most registrations, being publtsJied I 
weekly in certain mercantile journals, tend very ; 
greatly to damage the character of (hose on j 
whose property, or goods, t lie Bills of Sale ate i 
made. To this the,very civil secretary replied ! 
that, as, although not entirely paid for, the i 
furniture was to all intents ami purposes niy j 
own, there would be nothing dishonest or j 

ilislionourable in giving a Bill of Sale upon it. , 

I could not quite see the logic of this argument, I 

but did not make any reply for the present. ! 
As for the registration of the Bill of Sale, ho \ 
a-ssured me that nothing of the kind was intended, j 
Tlie Bill of Sale would be kept by the Jjoan j 

Society, and ouly registered in the event of my } 

failing to make tlie payments 1 had entered iuto | 

at the required time. Being so far satisfied— ; 

altliough by no means altogether so—I then | 
looked closer into the other terms propounded to j 
me for the proposed loan. 

1 was to give four notes of hand of twenty- i 
five pounds each, payable at one, two, three, and j 
four months rcsiiectively, in addition to the Bill i 
of Sale. Sliould 1 fail in any one of my p.ay- | 
meiits, t lie Loan Society would have full power i 
to sweep down upon my house, and take every-. ' 
thing out of it. For the.se four notes of hand' ! 
I was to receive a cheqMC for eiglity-four pounds ’ 

—sixteen ' pounds being deducted for interest 1 
and expenses. 1 was tlius to pay at the rate of 
forty-eight per cent per annum for the loan of ; 
one hundred pounds; but, as after one month I 
w'as to pay back twenty-five pounds, I should 
then be paying interest at the rate of „forty- 
eiglii pounds ^or seventy-five; and as after tw:o 
mouths—supposing my^ instalments to be duly 
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—or irittaa« ijSbb^ irf a bttnd^^ 
while .for^^ luf( ivbhtS) I 5hoal4 to paji^g 
iutere^ :’&t the iate hf forty-eight ponims pa- 
aiiiitoii to the tom ef iwcaty-five imnds, or 
(4eee'"P|Km two^tomdred per cent. With terms 
llfce lliiHe iio irontor that tiie Loan Society could 
eltod te do ‘‘risky business;” which, in my 
. tos®» bOTing the fiirtber security of iny 
filfiiitture, I could not see was so very dan- 
goroue. » . 

. To conclude a loan on these terms appeared 
to me little short of madness, to say nothing of 
tto moral dishonesty of giving a Bill of Sale upon 
what I had not paid for. .1 must, however, do 
the secretary the justice to say tlmt he did not 
press me to close with his terms. He was polite 
totlifi last, even when he could plainly see that 1 
did not intend going through with the business. 
We had a long conversation'upon loans and 
loan societies. He told me that the losses of 
the ofihee were rather orer than under one 
hundred pounds a week, but, notwithstanding 
this, the net profits upon their paid-up capital 
was more tlmn seventy-live per cent, per annum. 
The names of the directors as well as of Ihej 
sbareholdere, he said, weic known only to them¬ 
selves, but even the latter did not exceed a dozen 
in number. The Ibans they made generally ex¬ 
ceeded two thousand pounds a week. They never 
asked for references, and kept everything per¬ 
fectly private respecting loans made to indi¬ 
viduals. They never discot intcd hills, nor would 
they lend upon the personal security of other 
parties. Their business was, he repeated, very 
risky, hut it was certainly profitable. We 
parted excellent friends, I merely saying that I 
would think over the proposition, and give him 
an answer in a day or two. Of course I never 
intended to move further in tiic aliair, and he 
plainly saw that such was niy delcriiniuition. 
But I had nothing to comjtlain of. If tlic terms 
asked for the loan were high, the lenders had 
a perfect right to ask their own conditions. 


[ 1 bad hadplmity of time to read all.flie births, 
maniagek, and deaths, aimounoed in Hie leading 
jenrimi—to speculate upon all ^e mysterious 
aitomtoemeitts in the kebond oolumn, m ^hich 
B, A. M. is entf edtedto write to h» a®teted wife, 
and J. is requested to rfittittn ' homc*to his 
disconsolate famity-“and to wonder who were the 
extradtonest persons that sent halves lof five* 
pound notes to Mr. tjlladstcne in payment 
over-due income tax-rrlong before it Was inti¬ 
mated to me that Mr. WatsOn eould see me. 
At last I was shown hito his sanctum, and was 
received by an elderly gentieman, with a ic- 
markably unpleasant expression d eounteiiaaoe, 
and whose large white whiskers focmeda cmions 
contrast to hfs fawn-coloured wig. After a few 
preliminary reilnarks, I mentioned my proposed 
loan, upon which the tdd gentleman seemed 
quite surprised, as if H cOuld ever enter into 
the mind of any man to visit him fur the 
purpose of getting money. He hummed and 
hawed, said money was very difficult indeed to 
be had just at present, and ended by asking me 
what amount I required, and what security I 
j»roposccl to offer. 

I replied that, seeing by bis advertisenieul he 
advanced money at five per cent, I had called 
upon him. That I wanted a hundred pounds, 
repayable by monthly instalments of five pounds. 
That 1 would deposit in his hands shares in a 
certain company representing two liundicd 
pounds when taken at pw, hut which were 


pounUs when taken at pw, but which were 
likely soon to be at a premium, and that I 
would,, moreover, give him the security of a 
friend, who guaranteed that, in the event of 
any instalment not being paid, he would pay 
the amount. 

Mr. Watson made a note of all 1 said, and 
informed me that, before he could take auy steps 
whatever in tlie matter, I must pay an inquiry 
fee of two guineas, which would not be returned 
in the event of my loan not being carried ont. 
This 1 agreed to, and at once paid the money, 
being told to call again in three days, when a 
reply would be given me. 

1 did call again in three days, and was told 
that Mr, Watson was out, and would not be 
back for some hours. I called twenty-four hours 
later, and found he was most particularly en¬ 
gaged. ■ I wrote a somewhat indignant letter, 
and received no reply. I wrote a second time, 
and met with the same result. I called once 
more, and after waiting a considerable time—on 
this occasion the amuseraent provided for me 
was the ndveitiscment sheet ot the Daily Tele¬ 
graph—was shown into the money-lender’s 
private office only to to received by . him 
standing, and to be told that my proposi¬ 
tion for a loan could not be entertained. I 
believe that man, like many others of his fni- 
tomity in Iiondon, never lent money, nor in¬ 
deed had any to lend, but that he lived upon 
the inmiry fees which were paid by persons 
who, like myself, attempted to borrow money 
from him. 

My lime was. running short. Between the 
loan office and Mr. Watson seven days had been 


liad 1 chosen to give the interest they asked— 
I tolieve that the money would have been 
pmuaptly paid. 

Failing to obtain the money I wanted in the 
I^t, I tried the West-end of London. This 
time I applied to a gentleman who advertised as 
being willing to “ advance mokeV in awN on 

CODNTRf AI FIVE 3?EU CENT, tTPON I'KKSUKAt Oil 
OfHER SECnraiTl', TEOM one nUNDHED TO ONE 
TilousAKD FOUNDS,” His office was in a street 
off the Strand, and, ou calling there, I was re¬ 
quested to wait a -short time, as Mr, Watson 
was partieidarly engaged, Biggars must not 
Kisers, nor must borrowers be fastidious. I 
ore said I sbcmld be happy to Wait in the 
r office, and was offered the advertise¬ 
ment sheet of the Times, with which to amuse 
O’seif until Hio great man was ready to see 
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lost, tmd ■ja fire 4?^ «>we!«*-<»u» cff l»ing 
Suawifty, oa wltksli »0<J4«e cool4 l« 4oafr—the 
Mrrit woi4d be laa'fiut;; mta I siteeld be tiable to 
b« arreatei} Vitbont wamiae of eay kind. In 
my deepair 1 «ppbe4 to a soitoitcir, -who advised 
me to the amonnt upon a three montlis’ bill, 
wbieb was to be backed by a friend of bis for a 
consideration of ten ponnos. To this I ai^reed, 
intendiiw, duriiif the three months which I 
should thus gain, to obtain mon^ from aaotlter 
source. The bill was drawn by me, and accepted 
by a ceatlmnan to aiiom 1 paid a bonus of ten 
pounds, and adto, at tlie same rate of commis¬ 
sion, would have accepted a bill of any amount 
I liked to name. This time, however, I took 
the precaution of bargaining that the ten pounds 
was only to bo paid in the event of tlie bill being 
discounted, for iny friend the solicitor only found 
me an acceptor for my bill—he did not under- 
tidce to provide me with a party who would dis¬ 
count it. However, he gave me a letter of 
introduction to n hill-discounter in the City, 
wljo, aithotjgh high in his terms, was safe to i 
"do” the bill for me. 

" High in his terms!” I should rather thhik 
he was. To lind this gentleman’s olBoe wris as 
difficult as to obtain reliable informatiou out of 
Bradshaw. It took me the best part of an hour 
to hunt behind the Mansion House for the court 
in which, up four painj of stairs, witli one small 
boy for a clerk, aud a few brci.cu cliairs Jis 
furuiture, he transacted his business. T<i <to 
tlii.s money-lender justice, he was very pnnttpt 
in his dealings. He at once said he would take 
tlie bill—which was drawn at lliree montli.s, for 
oue hundred aud thirty pounds, in order to 
cover contingencies. For thi.s bill he offered me 
a cheque for eighty j)Ounds, thus charging me 
interest at the rate of something like one Imii- 
dred and eighty per cent per annum. 

To accept terms like these would have been 
utter madness; therefore, althovigh almost de¬ 
spairing as to what to do uext, 1 betook myself 
away, taking with me the bill of exchange, w’luch 
wsis aow of ho use. 

Au advertisement of ** The Mutuai., Ge- 

NERAI,, UnIVEUSAL, BENEVOIiENT, AX’D PjUT- 

j>EXT Lire ahb Loas Insurance Society,” 
attracted my attention about tliis time, 1 had 
but few days left in wliicb to obtain the money 
1 required, but, by paying another ten-jtouna 
note to the holder of the bill upon whicli I wjia 
being sued, 1 obtained an undertaking tliat 
judgment would not be signed against me, nor 
would any further proceedings be taken for 
another week, thus ]aying at "the rate of more 
than A pound a day to stave off' aunoyaiioe for 
the present.- Having managed this, I called 
.at the “MuTUAt, 6ener,vi^ Hhiversai., Bene¬ 
volent, .ANn I’RUDRKT Life anb Loan In¬ 
surance OrwcE,” and asked upon what terms 
1 could borrow a hundred pounds. I was in¬ 
formed that I should in the first place have to 
insure my life for three hundred pounds; that I 
must give a bond signed by threq householders 
of solvent means for the due repayment of the 
loau} and that, should any one of theiustal- 


ittttnts which 1 ei^ged to pay at 

tie tim appoint^ my suretira 
bhoe called upou’to pay up the whole lchi.-ibi 
the mean time, 1 tgas ^veu four printed-festta, 
«me trf which I waste fill up, and one c£ eachbf 
whiofa hud to be ^led up by the gentlemeu who 
consented to be my aaraties. . But I was told 
that, before any steps whatever eotdd Im taken 
in the matter, i must pay down the sum of two 
guineas us an inquiry fee, which amount, the 
clei'k told me," would on no aecoout be returned 
should the loan not .be carried through.” I paid 
the money—not without misgivings as to my 
ever deriving any benefit from so doiugTrimd 
betook myself to getting three friends who 
would act as my sureties in the bond I had to 
give. 

After four or five days of incessant toil, worry, ! 
and trouble, I mnuaged to obtain the consent of 
three friends to join me in the bond. One of j 

these was a clerk in a government office; he I 

was a householder, and had an income of about i 
three hundred pounds per annum. The second ! 
—also a housekeeper —wsb managing man in a j 
[ large merchant’s office in the City; his salary j 
was two hundred pounds a year, besides which, j 
he h.ad a little private propca’ty of his own. The 
1 bird was a retired Indian civilian, whose pension 
and income together amounted to upwards of 
two thousand jiounds a yem*. ! 

Believing myself now quite%ure of obtaining I 
the loau 1 wanted, i returned to the office of i 
"The Mctv al, General, &c.,” and gave in the ! 

names of the jiarties who had agreed to become j 
my sureties. I was then told to call again the j 
next day, when the medical officer of the company i 
would nieei me, aud, after duo examination,, j! 
would report as to whether my health was such i; 
as to warrant my life being insured for three i, 
hundred pounds—treble the amount of the loan 
I had asked for. 

At tiic hour appointed I was at the office 
—^taking care to bring w'ilh me the one guinea, , 
" nol ofn' fowtul'* as tiie clerk said, when nc told j! 
me—required as a medical tee before I could be j: 
osamined by the doctor. It so happened that 11 
1 had always considered myself, ana I was con- ;! 
sldcrcd by others, to be an exceedingly healthy ^ 
man. I was yet but in the prime of* life, and j' 
liad really never known what serious sickness 
was since! could remember. I therefore thought 
that this medical examination would be moi'c a j 
matter of form than anything else. Not so the : 
doctor. He seemed dctcrimned to earn his fee ; 
conscientiously. .Had 1 been eudeavouring ta | 
enlist in her Majesty ’s Life Guards he could not ! 

have taken more trouble to find out whether | 

there was not something amiss with me. Not \ 
succeeding in discovering, in my present state ! 
of health, anything that he could object to, he j 
made me go hack into a complete history of my I 
past sanitary life, putting to lao leadiug ques- j 
tioiis much the same as a Frencli proourcur* j 
giSniSral does to a prisoner, when he is doing his i 

uiinost to make him out as criminal os possible. { 

At lost he fairly ran me to ground byaa apkuow- ' 
lodgment on my part that ten yeais previously, j 
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vhen ia Jniiti; 1 been ectii^ned to bed for a 
veek with irlmjt 1 b^ievcd one ei the doetcffs «lio 
then attend(;d me bad cid|ed rWmatiam.. This 
disc6vors.;^peirdd to ntedScal advisw 

of the6®H3Btt4,n Resevousnt aud 
Pbdiw^®*^ q\dte" bappy. Of this riicumatio 
adaueuoa oo ag fmrt, lie never lost sight of 
tlffonghout our interview. He talked about my 
epieon, asked quealions about my liver, remarked 
that men with florid complexions bad often a 
teadeney.to apoplexy, and tlmt people who had 
resided loag in India often died suddenly when 
ttey came back to England. But he never 
i^l^ly abandoned the rheumatism, every 
now and again returning to the subject, ana 
making little pencil notes ail tlie time on 
the margin of tlic printed form he had before 
, him. 

Happy at last to he done With this medical 
tormentor, I ruslied from tlie ofiBce, and went to 
see whether my sureties had been written to re¬ 
specting the proposed lopn. I found one of 
them, my Indian friend, looking over (be prinl ed 
! paper which he Jiad received from the “ Muix'al 
I GENSnAii*’ office. These papers contained a 
i series of questions which each surety liad to 
I answer, and wliich, taken together, formed a 
j complete private liistory of the individual wlio 
{ replied to them. “ I would almost lend j oii the 
j money myself,” said my friend, “rather than 
i answer all tliesefinipcrtinent (jucries.” Ifow- 
j ever, as he had promised to “ sec me through 

I j it,” lie kept his word, and in due time the papers 
ij of my tliree friends were returned properly 
! signed and attested to tlie Loan and Insurance 

Office. 

Eive days later I received a formal answer to 
! my applicauon. It was to tlie effect tliat the 
j insurance upon my life could lie effected, liut 
that, owing to previous sickness—^the rlieuma- 
I tism, I presume, had been made the most of—I 
I must be charged a higiicr rate of jireinium than 
1 what was marked in the tariff of the “ Mutual 
! AKD GKJfEBAL” for mcu of my age. Further, 
j that tlic loan I proposed would be carried out, 
j j provided 1 obtamed another surety in the place 
j I of M r. Blan k—one of the gentlemen whose name 
j I had given in as agreeing to sign the bond with 
i' me—who could not be accepted by fiie office, 

' I because he was already surety for another loan 

II in another insurance olTice. 

:| Here, then, was all my labour and anxiety 
|i llirowu away. I bad tried hard to get three 
!; friends to be joint smeties for me, and had, 

; , after a vast deal of tronbic, succeeded. 1 had 
1; paid two guineas inouiry fees, and one guinea 
i medical fee, at the “ Mutual Gestekal” (besides 
!! ten pounds to stave off further proceedings in 


the matter of the bill on which I was sued). Of 
week but'one day was left me, and I was as | 
% as ever from bbtalaing what 1 wanted. In 
utter despair 1 went—<is a, last and desperate 
resource—-to ,a loan office of the commonest de- ‘ 
scription. I paid lialf a sOTereifni that w^as 
asked of me as.an inquiry fee, and which was j 
received by the seedy clerk, to whom J paid the 1 
money, with a grin of eatisfaotioa, as if at the 1 
prospect df his next Saturday night’s wages 
being higher than usual. I never exjiected to 11 
obtain a loan from this office, and therefore can ; * 
hardly say that I was disappointed when in- !■ 
formed that the directors were “not prepared' 
to entertain my proposition.” If they had said 1 ■ 
that the office Imd no money to lepd, it would j; 
have been nearer the truth, for I verily believe 1 i 
that this establishment lived entirely upon the |; 
inquiry fees, and that directors, trustees, share- | i 
holders, manager, secretary, actuary, accountant, '' 
auditor, aud cashier, were one and all repre- j' 
senled by the seedy clerk who had been so |' 
pleased to receive my ten sliilliiigs inquiry i; 
fee. 

Men in trouble often do last what they ought 
to have done firat, and this was my case. To 
borrow the money with which to pay off the |. 
debt I found utteriy impossible, except upon 1 , 
terms which would be but adding greatly to my : i 
embarrassments at anot very remote period. In |; 
backing my friend’s bill I had acted foolishly, i • 
imprudently, and even wickedly; for no one lias '■ •. 
any right to promise what he cannot fulffl, i: 
There was hut one remedy left me if 1 wished ; 
to save heing locked up in 'VV'hitccross-strect !! 
prison, aud that was to take out my [iroloetion ;) 
as a bankrupt. 1 did so, and went tlirough the ;: 
court, greatly regretting the money aud time I ' i 
had wasted in endeavouring to procure a loan, j, 
and linuly resolving never again, on any con- j! 
sideration whatever, to write my mime upon 
stamped paper. 
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Part the Second. 

CHATTER Xi. CASE AGAINST MAJOR CARTER. 

While the hubbub goes on, and people are 
asking each other in streets and clubs, ‘‘ J say, 
nlial’s tliis business about Carter?” we may 
look back some weeks to that stormy night at 
Rangor, when young Doctor Jones was away, and 
Miss Manuel, like an avenging angel, wa.s sitting 
before the old man, who was crouching in his 
chair. She literally wrung tlie whole stoiy from 
him in bits and patches, 

First, he recollected Major Carter, with liis 
wife, coining to the place, and had seen them 
walking about very often. Ilow .she, he had 
noticed, was so quiet and white, and always had 
her timid eye fixed on the major, as if expect¬ 
ing something. Her voice was gentle, and slie 
feared her husband. The major very often, said 
the old man, came into tiic shop, aud talked, and 
talked pleasantly too, but not so much to him. 
It was dclighiW to listen to him; be knew the 
world so well. He was above them all in this 
place—miles above them. 

The old man’s son had just then come home, 
and had bepiu to help in the business; and t he 
major fancied him a good deal more tlian his 
fat her. 7/m reverence for tlic nuijor far exceeded 
' that of the old man’s. “He can do anything, 
that man,*’ he often said to his father. “He 
could be prime minister. He can turn you ami 
me round his finger, We are mere babies to 
liira.” As indeed they were. And with Dr. 
Wntkjm, Major Carter sometimes took a walk, 
though in a private direction, for he was careful, 
and saving of his dignity. And young Dr. 
Watkyn was heard to say often, that he would to 
Heaven that man could stay for years in the 
lilace. His words were like gold. 

Presently, Mrs. Carter, always ailing, began to 
become ill regularly, and the major became 
clianged into tho most devoted of nurses. 

“ I was brou^it to see her,” said the old man, 
" and my son was brought too. And I will con¬ 
fess tha^ being accustomed only to the plain, in¬ 
telligible sicknesses of our rough-country people, 
and my son having much the same sort of ex¬ 
perience, we could not make much of tho niatter. 


j The major had all the feeling in tlie world, and 
j tried to help us as well as he could; bat what 
I could bo made of a lady who was wasting and 
wasting, and growing sick, and then gromug well, 
I and then wasting again ? We could only call it 
' consumption. At last, on one Sunday night, 
when we had been at meeting—Must 1 tell 
you?” 

Miss Manuel, with her eyes on the coals, said, 
impassively, “ Go on.” 

Those Welsh coals, long undermined like a 
j little qnarrj', suddenly crumbled down and made 
i him start. “Go on,” she said again. “Finish.” 

; “All, begin, you should say,” he rcpliwl, “hr 
I it is all to come yet. That night I had been 
■ rummaging among our old jars and drugs, look- 
I ing for some caiomei, and found, as you have 
; often found, perhaps, a heap of things that I had 
! no idea I bad. As I was rummaging and dust- 
; inj;, the major came in and sat down despond- 
, ingiy upon a chair. ‘ Worse, to-night, Jones,’ 
he said. ‘Only think, the faithful partner, who 
; has held to me, come weal, come woe, for so 
. many j cars.’ 

I “ At this monieni, a neighbour came in wilh a 
I loug story about his wife, Jenkin, who was lying 
I ill, aud could get no sleep at night from a herd 
; of cats who had their meetings at the back of his 
I bouse. ‘ Give me some poison, doctor,’ he said, 
i ”1 rccol Iccted find ing among the other things a 
. little strychuiue, which got there I don’t know 
1 bow. I gave him some, and went out to the 
j door with him lo talk over the state of his wife, 
leaving the major behind leaning his head on his 
hand.” 

Miss Manuel slowly turned her face away 
from the coals, and was looking eagerly at him. 

'* I only say this,” said tho old man, looking 
rcstles.sly from side to side. “Two days later, 
the neighbour came back for more of the poison, 
which had done good work, and I never could find 
it. Even that night 1 missed one of the bottles, 
but I did not know it was ihai one. When the 
neighbour came again, and I could not &id it, 
something whispered me that the major had 
taken it. It seemed upjust — unreasonable — 
wicked; but the idea took possession of me.” 

The wind, long kept waiting, wm now thun¬ 
dering at the old bow-window, as if it had sud¬ 
denly found a shoulder, and was driving fimously 
with that shoulder against the door. •• 
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Tlie old man ibsoidc: amf ia ttste, aad 
stopped for a monei^ ' <;• ' 

“ Tlte neig^ijoaf tswfe p»e% often—fbr he wm 
anxioift 4)^ Ms ^e**“ta see if I had foimd it, 
and camh often, too, vrhm the major was sittinj? 
«in the parlour. ‘ What a fuss,’ he said one day, in 
a pet, ‘'about that wretched stuff. 1 ue vcr come 
in- here but you are harping on it. ■Give that 
fellow something else, and have done with liim.* 
** * Well,* said I, ‘major, it was very odd the 
way it disappeared.’ 

“‘Veryodd?’ he said, impatiently; ‘in this 
wild nest of confusion, it is a wonder you can 
find anything.’ 

' “!My son had to go up to the majoi’’s wife 
"the next night, who was very ill indeed, in some¬ 
thing like cirtalcpsy. ‘ A new shape, lather,’ he 
said to me, when he came iiome. ‘ That woman 
is niuning the round of every sickness in the 
Clinical Medicine. I can m;ike nothing of her. 
There slie is, now chattering and trembling, and 

her spine going like a pendulum-’ ” 

“What idle stuff tliis is,” said Miss Manuel, 
suddenly. “All foolish dreams! And tiiis is your 
story? I'ou mislay a dusty old bottle, and you 
talk of poisoning! A nightmare.” 

“ Ah! I wish it U’ere,” said he, crooning the 
words out sorrowfully. “ But my son, a week 
later, searching in a cupboard in her room 
when the major' had gone down," found the 
very bottle (for it had a special make)—1 u'isli 
ikU had been a nightmare!” 

Agam Miss Manuel’s eyes sparkled with in¬ 
terest. She said, “ You know soracti\ing more.” 

“ Ay,” said he, “and that she herself told us. 
That is her scared looks at him. Kever lor a 
single moment—and this 1 r-emarked—did he 
allow any one to be in the room willi her with¬ 
out being there himself. lie was on guard 
always. Once she half wlnspcred to mo, ‘ For 
God’s sake send me no more’ (drugs, she meant), 
* they arc killing me;’ and that moment he came 
with some cooling drink for her. 

“‘No, no! no more,’ she said, half rising up 
in her bed. ‘I will have nothiug else. Ask 

these doctors. I shall die soon; but no! by-’ 

“‘Hush, hush!’ said the miijor, laying liis 
hand on her shoulder. ‘ This is for your good, 
deal-. You mtd take the things. Look! 1 
should ask nothing better mjsclf.’ And he 
drank some of it with relish, and with his eyes 
fixed upon her. She hung down her head and 
took it silently. *Ah,’ he said, with a sigh, ‘some¬ 
way wc two have never understood each other 
through our lives, and never will. It i,s too late, 
1 fear, now.’ I believed in the major tliat night. 

“lyo nights after, Mrs. Carter died. They 
eanic rannin|; for me (1 was stronger then than 
I am now) about eleven o’cloclc, and 1 went up. 
She was shaking and chattering with her teeth 
clonclied, and the major and his son holding her 
by the wrists. 1 never hoard such shrieks mid 
such signs 6f agony. Her eyes were starting 
gut of her head. But we cottld 4b fitotbing. 
morning she got quiet, abd by when 


one of those spissms was coming o» ^ni», went 
oS with a shiiek, and a sort of jump into the a:r. 

"Two days after siiewas teied, the major 
came to me. ia my parlour, He ams in deep 
grief, and wanted a certificate of hpr death, and 
the cause of her death. It was a matter of form. 
I was very silent, and, I suppose, suspicious. 
‘ Why do you want this ?’ 1 said. ^ 

“‘As a matter of form,’ ho said. *I must 
look to these things for the sake of my son. It 
is odious to roe at this time, when I should l)c at 
the grave of my wife; but some one must look 
to these things. We must have this, to get some 
little property lo which she is entitled.’ 

“ ‘ How F’ 1 said. ‘ Through a wjU ?’ 

“‘0, that is no mutter,’ ho said, shortly. 
‘ All I want is the formal paper, just to satisfy 
those insurauee people.’ 

“I started up. ‘O, it was an insurance, 
then ? Ah, Major Carter!' 

“ H c stamped his foot. ‘ What do you mean ?’ 
he said, turning on me. ‘Take care! No tricks 
of Ibis sort. 1 warn you it will be dangerous 
trying them with me.’ 

“‘But 1 Uon’f know,’ 1 said (he had quite 
scared mo), ‘what I am to sign. I know uo 
cause of dcatli. It seems all mysterious.’ 

“‘Tlien,’ said he, promptly, ‘trj’ your post 
mortem. Look for yourselves, both of you. 1 
give full permission. If you doubt your own 
skill in these matters, get some one else that to 
skill, and 1 will pay. What is it you are at?’ 

'■ My son here came in, and Major Carter ad¬ 
dressed him. 

‘“Ytliat is this humour your father has got 
into?’ he said, ‘I cau’t follow him. He is 
liesitating about giving the plain formal thing 
al ways given. God knows I have trouble cnongli 
without having old men’s scruples to remove. 
See to it, YVatkyn, do. I am tired and sick.’ 

“ I am weak, I am afraid, but my son spoke 
with me, and reasoned with me, and showed ms 
what he thought was the folly of these scruples. 
Later, too, when the major’s cold eye fell upon 
me, it quite scared me. That night he came back 
when niy son had just gone out, staj-ed exactly* 
a mijiutc, but during that minute fixed that 
drciulful eye upon me, and said, coldly and 
distinctly, ‘Mind what you are about, and 
take a friendly hint. I have crashed many 
as obscuro, as an obscure country doctor. Take 
care 1 don’t stamp you under my foot. Be 
wise,’ and he threw the paper down on tlie table; 

‘ make up your weak mind before the night is 
over!’ 

“ YYell, I signed that night, and—and have 
had a weight upon my conscience ever since, it 
has put ten years to my sixty years, and ha.s 
made me decrepit and miserable. These stormy 
nights, which come so often, make me tremble, 
listen! There it goes; and I Often think, if I 
wa,8 lb be called away in one of thesewil'd harri- 
oio^s-rwhat— 

For more than an hour he sajt and cowered 
under Miss Manuel's eye, sometimes shrinto’ug 
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away in aJarm, aai stoffii® stofc ia wliat h« the advisers of the C«w. J». wsirioas 
was telling; refUsinsf, in abjoet terror, to «ay newspapers there were artidiw headed '‘}^r 
more. Then woaM ewne a burst (rf the wind €atier'a Case.” It was taken up .«o ‘^warmly, 
and a sadden howl from the storm oatsidcj and and every d^y grew so weak, that pieseat^ 
he would shrink and fling his head into the all proceedings were dropped. It wm spoken 
caishions of his (Aiair, as if it were the earth, of byMajqr Oarter% “friends” as “a conspi- 
When he looked Tip again, he would see the calm racy.” Bat Mr, Speedy and the insurance 
face of Miss Manuel opposite to him, like a judg- office kept Mm at bayi and certainly Maior 


ment. He was driven on. When all he had to tell 
had been wrung from him, one of the wild hurri- 


Carter—who was seen very often on the Ckmti- 
nent afterwards with his wife and son—never 


cancs came down the street, and brought with it attempted to enforce his claim by pi-ocess of 
the clatter and the roar and the metallic jingling law. 
of dislodged slates cantering down the street on 

their edge. IVith it, too, came the sound of cHAWEaxu. the “ modebaxes’cxub.” 
horse’s feet and of wheels, wliioh 'stopped surt- The town still talked for some days of this 
deidy at the door. Then there were voices. The “ painful” business, and a morning penny journM 
old man was on his feet in an agony ot terror. had a gaudy leading article, worked in ail the 
“It is a judgment on me,” he said. “ He i.'. rich colours of word painting. At the Moderates’ 
come again, and he will tell tliat man, and I shall Club, Sir Hopkins Pocock, now become faintly 
be destroyed. Go! go quick! leave me here, qiienilous, and with a griCTauce in LLs podtet 

O, if he should find you-” which he took out to show to every one tliat he 

“Hush!” said Miss Manuel. “You may trust mel, acquired some little importance by his 


come again, and he will tell tliat man, and I shall Club, Sir Hopkins Pocock, now become faintly 
be destroyed. Go! go quick! leave me here, querulous, and with a griCTauce in Lbi podtet 

O, if he should find you-” which he took out to show to every one tliat he 

“Hash!” said Miss Manuel. “You may trust met, acquired some little importance by his 
me. No one shall know a word, nor even the 2 )atent rights in previous portions of the 


whisper of a word.” And she had flovni to the 
door, and was uji-stairs in her room in a second. 

It was the sou come home. The cmineid 
country doctor liad by some accident been be¬ 


forehand with him. The pink IVelshman was I never told of it before; but noit> 


soured. lie sta'ded when he saw his father at 
the door. “Not in bed I” he said, rougliiy. 
“ Whnl work is this ? 'W'lr.it have you been at I 
Come!” 

Tlieold man quavered out .some excuse about 
having fallen asleep. .Bui the sou was suspicious, 
with the suspicion, too, of ill humour, ami went 
away lowering at the pale and trembling father. 
But lie was ycl more suspicious wheu Mis-; 
Manuel anuounced that she was going .away, and 
took an early Iniiu to London. Most joyful wj-.s 
the maid in whose sendee she was. 

Later, Mr. Speedy, and, later si ill, the Crown 
solicitors came to gather up yet further detail s 
They groped and ferreted here and tlierc, but 


they found the scent had grown cold. Tlierc little scleci, more fasliionable than politiciil, and 
were tomblc gap.s, and a dozen liuk.s wauling iolloinaiue’s exertions, Permor had indeed owed 


here aud there, aud uo dexterity of tho.*lcgal 
whitesmith could join them. StOl, there was 


his entraueo. This obligation—with some more 
of the same social cast—he was now carrying 


“afair case” to go to a jury on—a case hand- about like a coal of fire ou his head. On this 
somcly suspicious. Then misfortunes camo night Fermor was dining by himself at a lonely 


somcly suspicious, luen misiortunes camo 
tMokly. Old Doctor Jones died suddenly; 
aud though his te.stjmony, such as it was, was 
Xorthooming in another shape, still it would not 


table, full of bitteraess. The club joint was 
tasteless to him; for, close by, with his book to 
him, was Bomaine with three others dining in 


have such an effect “with the jury.” An eminent great spirits, and Komainc, more Barcastic, 
Nisi Prius advocate had been secured for the boisterous, noisy, and even insolent, than usuah 
prisoner, who would “ knock to pieces ” the Old gentlemen, busy with their newspapers, pra- 
“wretehed case for the Crown,” made up, as it tested with fierce looks against his menimeut. 
was, of “bid niedicbe bottles,” and of the They were talking of the wedding, 
damaged capacities of a miserable old dotaiil, “1 knew it all along,” said Komaine, in a 
whq “crooned” all day and night over a fire, noisy burst. “I told every man I met it would 
and -wild, his neighbours would show, had not come to a business. Ask Waliis! And yet a 
bt»n in his right mind for yeara. Claysop, M.P,, good fellow! I am sorry for him, I am indeed, 
“in bis place” in tlib HoiMe» put a question He wim always civil to me. I believe it is acon- 
to the Home Secretary, and threatened to move spivacy; or, if it’s not, it’s nil oife. I h'ke him 
fw papers tod correspondence, and the Homo tlie bettor for it. 1 wish all the old wives in the. 
Secretary said he would communicate with world corld be "ri''••Vn*’•‘I ac'••• 


major’s history, “i knew all about Mm; I 
know all about him,” he said, jiushing himself 
into a knot of Moderators. “ Bless you! there 
was a very curious business at Monaco, longago. 


I lien Sir Hopkins began a calumnious little 
history’ about a bill, and the dergjTuan of the 
plaoc’.s son, who was only fourteen, sir, and 
looked twelve (“quite a child! 0, it was 
Via j bad!”); by reason of which .adventure the 
major had to hurry’ away precipitately from 
llie place. Into which little story, however, be 
maiiagcd to introduce so many ingenious refer- 
duces to his own hard condition, aud to tlie cruel 
way in which his public services liad been ac- 
knowled.gcd, that the more youthful Moderators 
yawned in his iiicc, and. going aw’ay, told other 
Moderators that “ Old I’ocock was at it. again.” 

To tliis society bclongeil llomaine and Fermor, 
:iud m.iny more of the same stmiding. It was a 
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tiiom, I have,Te«^u4o luiow it,” 

f* TfeU us i^odt it# said some of the, 

others, ’ , 

■ “0, it ;wiB. aU edUteout by-aud-by,” said he, 
"They vioittottmibimintoafplon. I suspect a 
eertain lady-friend of ours to be at the bottom of 
iti'jone of your fine flashing Juditli-and-Holo- 
femes pattern.” 

’^Bet you a sovereign I name her,” said a man 
Opposite him. “ Alfred-place! eh ?” 

"Keep your sovereign for your tailor, my 
friend,” said Romainc, contemptuously. ^ "For 
a wonder, you have made a guess. You all 
know,” he said, dropping Ids voice, "that 
ikiss Manuel! She has done the thmg. I’ll 
swear! I know her touch! It’s so shabby, and 
so like a woman : all about a sister of licrs;” 

" She is a fine woman, though,” said the “ man” 
who bad offered the sovereign. 

"Fine woman!” said Romaine, with disgust. 
" I bate to hear fellows talk in liiat way, as if 
they were speaking of joints of meat. Fine or 
not fine, 1 dislike her. She is dangerous and 
spiteful. I recommend all here to keep clear of 
her.” 

Fermor listened, and heard all this with ting- 
liug cheeks. Her name to be bandied about in 
this low way in a public room, before waiters and | 
"men!” Long he had been watching for an 
opportunity of s6me quarrel with Jiomainc; 
some reasonable opening, wlicn he could "put 
him doum.” It seemed to be now hurrying on. 

Komaine had turned suddenly, and had seen 
Fermor. " O, ho!” he said; “ \vc must niiutl 
w'hat we say.. How de do. Former ? ‘ lie is one of 
her saered baud. Don’t denounce us, Fermor.” 

There were a dozen feel between Fermor and 
the others. Over such a space lie could not 
bring himself to hurl back the retort lie wislied; 
so he made no answer. Tlie otlicr gave a sig¬ 
nificant glance at his fellows. He wa.s rampant 
with mischief and spirits. “ I can’t understand,” 
he went on, " such a thing in nature as strong- 
brahied single women who can go about like 
single men. 1 should like to have it explained 
to me. The idea of liaving a club at one’s house, 
and taking in all the men of the town! Youtalk 
of a fine woman! now, I like something petite— 
•something pretty, and soft, and dainty,” and he 
looked over at Fermor. The “men” lauglicd, j 
and Fermor thought it was because tliey knewto, 
what Romaine was dlludiug. He would have] 
given the world to have grappled with him on the 
spot j but be did not know how to bc.gin. 

Presently Romaine and his men went away 
noisily to the smoking-room, and then to the 
billiard.room. Fermor got up promptly, and 
followed them. He never look his eyes off lio- 
niaine. The other seemed to understand him 
perfectly, and, as be smoked and played, kept up 
a runping fire of strokes at him all the night; 
■’ nagging,” il would be called in popular s£ng. 
Y^ng Brett present ly dropped in, .and looked on. 

‘ThaCs the stjle,” said Romaine, pocketing' 


a b)i^ with cstraordpary Ti^enoe, “Look at 
^«t, Fermor! That’s the way I treat any man, _ 
woman,'or child, that interferes with wjf pipy. ‘ 
Pocket them, eh ?” 

He looked at Fermor insolently os he walked 
pi^t liim to make « fresh stroke. 

"Let them get out of my way, I warn them. 
There again !” and he executed a vindictite 
cannon. “ I say, now, Brett, we’ll call the white 
hall Fermor, 'There he goes. Pocket again.” 
And he walked round once'more. " Red balk 
Now, Fermor, you know who the red ball is for. 
Tliere the goes. No; not quite, this time!” He 
missed his stroke. 

Fermor sat on the benches with comprc.sscd 
lips. He was waiting till the room cleared a 
little moio. There were only half a dozen men 
there. 


HOW TO RECRUIT THE ENGLISH 
ARMY. 

Cektaix circumstances liad allowed me .some 
years ago to shoe- kindness to a French ofliccr 
when lie was sick in a foreign laud, and lie 
wished to return my hospitality. 1 wished 
much to sec something of the interior life of a 
French regiment; and, like all who take an in¬ 
terest in our own service, I had for some time 
past, watched t!ie gradual falling off in the num¬ 
ber of recruits for the English army, and Imd 
certain theories of my omi which I wanted to 
test by the working of the conseripLion system 
in France. 1 tljereforc accepted tlie invitation. 

In the French army it is not customary for 
all the officers of a “corps to tiiuc together. 
What in our service is called the mess, has of 
late years been introduced into the Imperial 
Guard by the Emperor, but the system is not 
found to work well. In the lino, the custom is 
for tlie unmarried field-officers to dine together 
at some pension, or hotel, where a table d’liotc 
is kept up for their exclusive use at a fixed hour 
every day. In like manner the captains of tlie 
regimeut dine together at another pension, whilst 
tlie •ubalterns have a third—generally the best, 
because the members are the most numerous- 
table for tliemselves, which is quite apart from 
their brotiier-officers. Myfriend being a captain in 
the regiment, I every day breakfasted and dined 
with liim at the pension where he and his eighteen 
or twenty brother-captains had their meals. We 
had our dejeuner a la fourchette every moming 
at nine, and our dinner at five. Fortliis feeding 
—and I defy anv man of moderate means to have 
two better meals—each officer who sat down to 
tabic paid the sum of sixty francs a month, or 
about one shilling and e^Iitpence sterling a 
day. I often contrasted this amount with what 
my own mess bills used to be in the. English 
army, when my month’s pay was barely enough 
to meet the expenses of eating and drinking a 
not very well epoked dinner and a little fieiy 
wine, without- taking Into consideration tiw 
cost of breakfast in my own room. For these 
sixty francs'a month, the French'offiaers had 
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ererr expease of talde provitled, the only extra evetj year, that it is belie:^ >o«rB»a%tioa in 
being n 'subscripti(Sn,‘ was perfectly volun^ France isill. soon become almost a .&«3 -Jitter, | 
t«ry, of tvro francs each per month, which formed exbcpt in time of war. ^ i,, j 

a small fttnd' 1^ wbfeh a few bottks of cham* “ Ho# is it,” I asked my friend, “ thSt ; the 

pague were provided on extra occasions, such emperor has managed to increase, or rathe*; to i 

as a stranger like myself joining their pension create—for until lie came to power, voluntery 

for the first time; After dinner we gencitdly enlistment in your army was a thing almost un* 
resorted to a caf^, wliere officers of different known—the nnmber of volunteers from about 
ranks met together every evening to read two to twenty, and, in many cases, to fifty per 
the papers, smoke cigars, play dominoes or cent in the whole army ?” 
chess, or sip their coffee or “grogs.” In this "Simply by raising,” was the reply, "the 
establishment there was a room set apart for prospects of all who enter the ranks of their 

such officers of the regiment as liked to sub- own free will, and by giving them a fair share of ! 

scribe to what they called their "cloob.” j)roinotion, even up to the* highest grades. In ‘ 

It was in this "cloob” that I used to see former days, though tiic theory of promotion 
the officers of all ranks belonging to the from the ranks existed, it was not, except under 

raiment. One night, when sitting with my the first empire, put in full practice. It is frue ^ 

friend apart from the rest of the company, our tiiat sergeants and sergeant-majors received their 
conversation turned upon military education due share of promotion to the rank of coinmis- ! 
and military promotion. Until then I was—and sioued officer, but under the restoration, as 
1 imagine most Euglishraen are—under tlie im- during the reign of Louis Pliilippe, they seldom 
])ression tiiat, though promotion from the ranks rose higher tlliiu lieutenants, or at the most ‘ 
is frequent in the French army, the great ma- captains. But under Napoleon there is a 
jority of those who hold oommissions have ail marked preference given to young men who I 
passed through the military College. My friend, have bcgiui their career by shouldering a 
however, undeceived me. At the time we com- musket, or cleaning a horse; so much so, that 
menced our conversation there were present in many parents, whose sons wish to enter the army, |; 
the room not fewer tlian thirty-live or forty prefer keeping them at home, or at school, until j 
officers, iucludiug the Colonel and liculonaui- they are eighteen or nineteen, and then letting 
colonel of his own regiment, and some liulf-doscn them enlist, instead of sending them to the mili- j 
cavalry and artdlery officers wlio had looked in tary college.” !, 

to join in a glass of “ pouch,” and take a hand As my informant finished speaking, there ■ | 
at “ veest,” My friend looked carefully round entered the room a captain of Lancers, about j' 
the room, noting to himself the names of all thirty years of age. He was introduced to i! 
those present, aud then told me that, with the me, paid me a very well-turned compliment jl 
exception of about ten officers (ihere were two about the English cavalry regiment which he ji 
or three of the artillery and cavtdry that he was learnt from my friend I belonged to—a corps i j 
not certain about), every one itreseut had risen he said he had seen in the Crimea—and, after ' '■ 
from the ranks. talking with us ten minutes or so, passed on |, 

I could not help expressing surprise; for, to another part of the room. As ho left us, I .i 
not only were the officers present quite as remarked to my friend that fte did, at any rate, i; 
gentlemanly in their habits and manners as not look like an officer vvho had risen from the j: 
the average officers met with in any English ranks. i i 

regiment, but most of those below tlu! rank “ You are mistaken,” was the reply. " Seven j 
of field-officers were-yor appeared to be—too years ago that gentlcniau was a private soldier. 
young to luive had time to pass through the His history is word for word what would de- i; 
ordeal of the barrack-room,aud to have graduated scribe the career of a dozen officers in every P 
successively as corporal, sergeant, aud sergeant- regiment in the French army. He wanted, j | 

major, up to the rank of commissioned officer. when sixteen years of age, to enter the military :' 

There was another subject couuccted with the college, but his father vvoukl not let him, wish- ;, 
French army, in which 1 found out my error, ing 1dm to follow his own profession, that of a I 
In Euglancl wd arc under the impression that nbtairc, or lawyer. The young man remaiued : 
the ranks of our neighbour’s laud forces arc in his father’s'office until he'was twentj'-one j. 
almost entirely recruited from the conscription, years of age, aud being then free from control, ; ] 

la former days it was so, but ever since Napo- enlisted as a dragoon. In the sciiool of luS i i 

Icon has been emperor he Iws been doing his corps he qualified liimself to become a corporal, j | 
utmost to increase the number of what the and passed an excellent examination. In our j' 
Freueh call volunteers. So successfully has this army this is the first aud sure step towards • 
scheme been carried out, that, wliercas before furllier promotion. In four years he attained ,: 
18i8 not one soldier in fifty was a volunteer, to the rank of sub-lieulenaut, aud was trans- 
there ai’C now in nil the * crack corps—the ferred in that rank to the Chasseurs d’Afrique ' ‘ 
zouaves, Chasseursd’Afr'que, Hussars, aud such- in .zllgiers. He saw some service there, but !' 
like-^qaito as many volunteers as conscripts; more m the Crimea, and still more in Italy; on ' 
and in regiments of the line these bear the pro- returning from which country, he received bi^ 

’ '■■■' ‘ captaincy. Ho may expect, in a couple or i 

tlyee years more, to be a major (chef d’esoa- j 
drous); in five years more, to be colonel of a ! I 


:uon 01 imi vwenvy per ce^i, or one-iiitu oi 
I whole. So fast are the projmrtious of 
untecr eulistmeuts to conscriptions increasing 
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regiment; and to be a geaeral of brigadjeiv'Uiist 
yet in tl»o prime of We.” 

“Now tell me,” said T, "has not priratc 
interest sonHWhing to do with this system of 
promotion?”' 

"I will not deny,” said my fxiend, " that in 
the Erench army an officer who has interest gets 
on betterliian an officer wlio has not; but the 
influence of 'interest’ upon promotion is every 
getting less. Tor instance, supposing two I 
oflKsors of equal merit in the same regiment, I 
tite one having a friend at the War Office, 
the other not having this advantage, I have 
no hesitation in saying that he wiilf interest 
would win ti»e race of promotion before 
Ins companion. But day by day the empe¬ 
ror is making, all officers’ and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers’ proraotiou to depend eutii-ely 
upon the number and quality of tlie marks he 
bears opposite his name in the books of the 
regiment, or rather in his own register. These 
marks he may add to or diminisli any day by 
his own conduct, whether for good or bad, 
or by his own aptitude or otherwise for the ser¬ 
vice. Moreover, nothing is done in secret. 
The annual report of each officer’s cliaructer 
and improvement is made by the inspecting 
general, who at his yearly visitation sees 
each officer alone, the only other person pre¬ 
sent being the chief of the general’s stuff, wlio 
is always an officer of the staff corps Avitli 
the rank of colonel. It is most unlikely that 
either of tliese gentlemen should be interest ed 
in the promotion of any officers who come before 
them in the course of duly. True, now 
and then wo hear of an officer whose promotion 
is very quick, and who is therefore believed— 
often with good reason—to have some influen¬ 
tial friend in high places, but this is the excep¬ 
tion, not the rule, and it is very rare indeed 
either to hear officers grumble because tlicy have 
not been promoted, or to meet with officers who 
are discontented at the promotion of any par¬ 
ticular individual of their regiment.” 

“But,” said 1, “tell me now it is that your 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers come to 
be so certain of their promotion ? Wlmt is tlic 
usual routine in advancing these gentlemen to 
the higher ranks?” 

“When,” replied my friend, “a young man 
joins a regiment as private soldier, the first 
thing he. must do is to learn liis duty a.s a soldier. 
In the infantry this will take him about twelve 
months; in "the cavalry nearly two years. 
During this time he is called a ‘young 
soldier,’ and is obliged—he has no option— 
to attend for three hours every day one or 
other <rf the two regimental schools. In the 
first of these he is taught the mere elements of 
education, readin", waiting, and the first rules 
of arithmetic. Should the recruit bo a mere 
peasant, or should his previous teaching have 
been very detective, he must go to tills school. 
But if it is found that he knows his own language 
well, and lias a fair knowledge of figures, he is 
sent to the upper school, where he is taught Uie 
higher branches of mathematics, and the theo¬ 


retical part of Ms profeS8ion--^such as the rules 
, of outpost doty; the principles of forming field 
defences; the mode of providing for a party of 
men he may eommaad in an enettw’s country; 
the rules, regulations, orders, and practice of 
the Trench army, as Well as the rewards he may 
gain, and the punishments to which he mnj be 
liable, if brou^it before a military tribunal.* 

“Once a sergeant,” continued my friend, 
“the promotion to be sub-lieutenant depends 
very much upon circumstances. If the regiment 
be on service, and a sergeant have a cliance of 
distinguishing himself, he is sure of nromo- 
1 ion at once. Moreover, vacancies that bappeU' 
in the field—whether from sickness or from 
deaths in battle—-are pretty certain to be filled 
up from the uon-commissioned officers of the 
corps. A sergeant who knows his duties well, 
is considered fully eli^bie for the commis¬ 
sioned ranks of the army, and those wlio do not 
obtain the promotion in their own or some other 
regiment, are pretty certain to be provided for 
in the staff of garrison towns, in the pay, cloth- | 

ing, or some other dcpartnient of the army. But j 

in our army no man of fair education, good con- i 

duct, smartness as a soldier, and a certain t 

amount of ap|)licalion, need fear obtaining pro- | 

motion if ho enlist. Among our highest officcre I 

—marshals, generals of division, and of bri- ! 

gadc—rather more than bne-half; and among • 

our colonels and lieutenant-colonels, nearly two- 
thirds; have, in their day, either shouldered I 
mubkels as foot soldiers in the ranks, or 
cleaned horses as private dragoons. .4moiig 
the orderly officers attached to ihe household of 
the emperor, fully one-iialf have in their day 
passed through the barrack-room.” 

My friend took me next day t.o the barracks, 
ivlierc three or four c.andidates for the rank of 
corjioral were being examined. The examiners 
were the colonel, tlic lieutenant-colonel, a major, 
and three cajitaiii.s of the regiment. Tlte young 
men under examination were asked how tlie sol¬ 
diers’ soup—the cliief ingredient of French sol¬ 
diers’ dinners—ought to be prepared? In their 
replies there was a slight difference, which the old 
colonel—who had himself risen from the ranks— 
at once eoirected; giving due praise to the sol¬ 
dier who had answered most correctly, and who, 
for other reasons, was finally declared to be the 
successful candidate. Tlic officers of the regi¬ 
ment then, one and all, went up to shako hands 
with him, and congratulate him upon his having 
gained his first step. I was told that he was 
the son of a tradesman at Marseilles, and that 
tlic soldier who had come off second, was the 
son of a man of title and nephew of a marshal 
of France. 

Since I returned to England, I have often 
thought it would be a great advantage if some 
such system of promotion could be introduced 
into our own service. In these days no man, 
unless he is citlier in the lowust State of poverty, 

* The traininR of a Fronch soWicr isi described in 
detail, by a retired non-cominiRsioneil officer of the 
Frencli array, iu volume viii., pages 4.4&.409, of this 
journ.il. 
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! or 18 , from his ignoKinee, utterly useless ia any agents, crimps, and ali who iuveigb the unfor* 
trade or c^iin^, will taJke perrice, or engage in tunate recruit of the present day ia1:o ^'taking 
any undertaking, unless he hopes sooner or the, shillingwhile wo shall most assuredly 
later to better himself. If he enlist, his pros- make our own army as popular as the army on 

pects arc hopdess. Even if hysdlartness, good the other side of the Channel. 

conduct, ana proficiency, he become a non-com- _ ’ 

missioned officer, there remains between him ——— 

and the commissioned ranks, a gulf which is THE STEAM’S HIGHWAY 

' almost impassable. Allow that, in process of ——. , 

j time, one sergeant out of three or four hundred, Thebe is a royal commission now silting to 

ia times of pence, ia promoted to the rank of iuriuiro into the costs of conveying travellers 
I cornet or ensign, what hope has he of further and goods by railway. Everybody knows, or 
advancement? In the whole English army can know, beforehand, what discoveries this com- 
—cavalry, artillery, engineers, and infiuitry mission will place upon record; but the use tliat 
—there are not two dozen captains who " ill bo made of the information so to be au- 
bave risen from the ranks; and I question thcniicated, partly depends upon the public’s 
whether there are more than two or three minding its own business. The common roads 
field ofiicers. The reason for this is the pur- of the country are more naturally its own 
j chase system, which, to our disgrace as a iia- business than anybody’s. But what a^e the 
I lion, the legislature persist in upholding, and eommon roads ? The Queen’s Highway is at 

! which is the real cause why our recruiting is present ihc paved or macadamised liorse-road, 

j almost at a stand-still, and must, before long, wliich, fur all tlic larger concerns of travel and 

I come to a dead-lock. traffic, is superseded by the rimidly develop- 

; There are in England a vast number of ing Steam’s Highway. Instead of a railway 
young men, chiefly ot the middle class—sons of here and a railway there, wo Jiave, or s^hall 
medical men, clergymen, lawyers, small landed soon have, a railway everywhere. The iron 
proprietors, and othcr.s—born with an in- roads have already become, to all intents and 
nate distaste of anything like a professional purposes, the common roads, and are, for all 
life. These youths generally waste the best the business needs of the nation, that which 
years of their lives by loafing” about their the old king’s highway used to be. Is it desirable 
native place, until the paternal purse aud that when railroads have become, for all dis- . 
patience are alike at an end, and then tliey be- lances of any length, the only natural means of 
take themselves to one or other of our colonies, land communication between one part of the 
These would make excellent soldiers, and have eoimtry aud another, they should be distributed 
all Ihc dash and during required for active ser- 'uto the absolute keeping of a great number of 
vice; but want of'money hinders them from irresponsible bodies ? l)ocs it mend the matter 
entering as officer.s, and to enlist in llie, Euglisli that t liose bodies are often in coivtlict with each 
army is not only a moral degradation,'but other, and alw'ays wage war with the public by 
sacrificing every chance of ever making a name a hostile system of taxation; now drawing thirty- 
(»r even gaining rank. Why should we not five millions a year out of tiie public pocket for 
make the army tit for such young men to enter, much less than half the ^*rvicc that sum ought 
to better their own coudif.ion as well as that, to buy? If the public will but take the trouble 
of the service? To do ibis, the punishment to inquire into this matter for itself, there oan 
of the lash must be abolislicd. Ni> reflecting be only one residt, and it will not take long to 
man wlio respects bimsclf will ever enter secure a reduction of the cost of railway travel- 
the ranks so long as there remains cee,! a ling to one-third of its present rate. 
chance of his degradation by flogging, 'riie Of course wc all know it is very desirable that 

next great evil we have to contend witli, is we should pay a railway fare ol live shillings 
the purchase of commissions, and of promotion, where we arc now paying fifteen. 'I’he sngges- 
So long as this national disgrace remains in tiou of siuffi a change is indeed so unexpectedly 
this country of all the countries* in Euro})c, agreeable, tliat we assume the notion of its 
no poor man will enter the ai-my, for he knows possibility to be mucli too good to be true, let 
well tliat bis poverty will be an insurmountable it may very well be, that where we now pw 
obstacle to bis advancement. (ifi.een shillings for a railway journey, our grand- 

Lastly, abolish all direct ajipointmcuts to eiiildreii will be paying only cigiiteen-pence I 
army commissions. There ought to be but Is it absurd to say that transport by railway 

two modes of entering the service. the one should be twenty times cheaper than coach 
through the military college—the education at travelling used to be? A pound of coke 
at which, by tbo way, is not so expensive as to evaporating five pints of water will develop 
be entirely beyond moderate means—the other force enoiigli to draw two tons weight on a 
through the ranks and the barrack-room. Let laihvay to the distance of a mile in two 
the latter become a certain means of obtaining minutes. A traui of coaches weighing ciguty 
commissions for well educated men, wlio are ions, and holding two luiiidied and forty 
smart soldiers and of good conduct, and let passengers, can be conveyed from Liverpool to 
there be no question of money to hinder their Itirraingham aud back in seven hours, by four 
advancement. Do these things, and wc slial! tons of coke,'vi'hich cast about five pounds. To 
soon be able to dispense with lying recruiting carry as many on a common road, would require 







an e«tablisl»n«rf:*w t^1^ IvttlJdre® tofl eighty 

boms, wd ibA’i«^)m1&rott^ 

ftnd-twentr U is osk, 

Trby k tedoeljon in 

the cIiAtgliM fsr tiQ^^^iiinoe F ^Becaleb there 
is, oit ike, not only the hoke x&i 

■wntw wWng «t«0' lo fwy for, bat the 
hcatf«d>W|fe <^ttthe'«apitel sunk in making the 
iraKl!«tit^ So^ iD«t^ say: forgettiag that, the 
lohf'jOnpe Butue, the cost of each not of cou- 
vt^^aaee deducted from the sum paid for the 
aWvifiS, is all that determines profits. The 
Jmme cost of the road, except as an ciement ui 
<it8 stability and cause of more or less current 
expense for repairs, can hare noihing to do 
■with the calculation. Upon a balance of current 
profit and loss alone, it is to be decided \ibat 
fares trill pny best. 

The tradesman who raises the ))ricc of his 
goods to pay for a now shoji-front m.ay lose old 
customers worth many shop-fronts. *fle looks 
rather to its effect in tempting new' customeia 
orer his threshold, and his question is simply 
whether he can make most money by a system 
of small profits and many sales, or by lewor 
sales fit higher profits on each article, or by 
ffiiarging an enormous profit, and thereby enor¬ 
mously reducing the number of tliose who deal 
with him. llchance is placed on the attraction 
of large numbers of customers, by taking from 
each only a modest toll of profit on the cost' 
price of goods sold in many a shop of costliest 
construction. And, as a maUi.r of fact, iiiej 
railway lines on which the most money was 
spent for each mile of original construction, are 
those on wrliioh tho chnrccs arc the lowest. 
Whatever the cost of making the line, when 
once it is made, profits depend on the daily i ela¬ 
tion between working expenses and icccipls 
KoWjthe average fares on English railways me 
at present twopencc.-iai thing a mile for first 
class, ttiree-halfpencc tor second ulass, and a 
peifhy for tliird, while in a railway tiuin cairy- 
mg afair load, when till expenses ol conveyance, 
iuaircct and direct, have been allowed for, it 
apiiiears that tlie cost price of carrying a iirst- 
class passenger is a penny for sixteen miles, for 
cariyiug a secoud-elass jiassenger a penny for 
tweuty-tivc miles, and, by still closer packing, i 
third-class passenger is conveyed forty miles for 
a peuay. Thus, if the number of travellerj in¬ 
creased, su'fiicienfly, it is, at any rale, conceivable 
that a half-crown fare from London to Liver¬ 
pool might pay better than a fare of thiity 
shillings. 

llaiivays do find, indeed, at the sensou when 
they are sure of a lull load of ^lassensrcis, ex¬ 
cursion trrins lo be a most proiilable tntrt of 
thuir business. But in habitual use, tr'ous run 
at what wC now regard as the exceptional ex- 
cursiou nriee, woulL it ih found, yield a trifle 



wliiin i‘ answers the public purpose iuimcnsur- 
ahly worse, for *1116 railroads to carry one jia»- 
sen^-r who pays uiue shillings, iustcad of eight 


J»ei& Who hai« bjh.tae 

umT trf what Im how become coipmch »ip- 

wjly, are abut out of it. By stuw Of the *m- 
tiOa of ttoiffis to profits on, the Ireamji bridges 
and roads, it has been shown tbal;, as ilte chhFgc 
rises, there is a diminution of their use, but a 
gradual rise in the receipt from loBs up'td a 
certain point; beyond which^ esoess of phme 
defeats its purpose, and receipts decline, IfBus, 
of a hundred persons who pay for the use of a 
road or bridge at a charge of a penny, eighty' 
wUl use it, and the receipts are eighty {xmee. 
At a charge of twopence, only sixty-three trill 
use it, but the receipts, bmng twice sixty-three, 
rise to one hundred and twenty-six pence. If 
the charge be threepence, only fifty will incur it, 
but tho receipts still rise, for three times fifty 
are one hundred and fifty. At a charge of four* 
pence, only forty-one will use it, but four times 
forty ib again a higher point attained in the re¬ 
ceipts. By charging a penny nJore, eigiit per- 
bons more' arc excluded from use of the road, 
but tlicrc ib yet increase in tho receipts, though 
but an increase of a single penny. After that 
point, the increase of cliarge produces dwindling 
prolits until it comes lo a point absolutely 
prohibitive. Kow, the whole hubiucss of a 
piiv.ite lailway board having its own monopoly 
of Irailic, is to” find the point of highest receipt, 
and if one more turn of the screw exclude hun¬ 
dreds of persons from the use of their line, and 
an alinobl mi perceptible increase of revenue, yet, 
if it be inci ease, it is the railway directors’ pre¬ 
sent duty to secure it. 

Sa])pose, for the sake of argument, that the 
companies were all extinct, atid that the railw ays 
w ere the Queen’s highways: that is to say, public 
roads, witli their Iraflic rervice under control of 
the pi'oplc for whose use they ore coustructod. 
In that case, it is obvious that the addition of a 
lialf per cent lo the working profits—which is all 
that lb got by suhst ituting a half jirohibitivc tariff 
for habitual u.be of “cxcureiou fares”—would be 
as nothing to (lie diffused national prosperity iliai 
must come of a thoroughly chcaji, and still profit¬ 
able, system of passenger and goode traffic. 
Towns would flouribh, iudustrios revive, town 
workers could afford to live in country houses, 
liealth would be cheaply restored by accessible 
.bca-breezes; we should aU be practically imarcr to 
one another, healthier, wealthier, and wiser, for 
our opportunities of free movemeut and ready 
intercourse. 

A committee of the Houbo of Commons once 
declared “ that the roads of a conutiy are pttWitli 
couccrue, and necessary to the peo{ile as the 
air I bey breathe.” Suppose the country now to 
bo of opinion that it is unwise to dmegate to 
conflicting bodies of private individuais tlm 
whole charge of the roads as monopolies and 
individual trade speculut ions of their oym'. "Well, 
for the present, that is too much to supposp. 
Thirteen great companies uqw possess toid 
manage tlirec-fourths’of the land traffic Of the 
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the tem itenr nutge from e Imlfpexm; to three- 
op&e^heifpnqjgr & mile for ftret-elns travellers; 

a faalf^iuwiotwopetioelor second class; and 
for '^deusa from d farthing to three>lialfpeace. 
An excaraiott train on tlie Great Western to 
iPiymoathf talres passengers at the rate of fiftj 
pcMC the htmdred miles; on the South Eastern 
to Bamsgiatc, the charge for the same service k 
tteenty pence the hundred miles. The prime 
cost, direct and indirect, of carrying a firet-class 
passrngcr a hundred miles being <mly sixpence, 
fares are charged which compel trains to run 
with na average of only a tenth of the number of 
passengers they are capable of carrying, and 
with a third or a quarter of the loads that could 
be talcen with no appreciable addition of expense. 
Tlie dearest line to travel on, Carmarthen and 
Cardigan, charges four hundred and fifty per cent 
more than the North and South Western, the 
line with lowest fares. And it is a notable fact 
that this line with lowest fares pays a dividend 
of six per cent to its shai-eholders, while the 
North London, also aline of cheap fraes—three- 
farthings a mile for first class, and less than a 
halfpenny for second—although iiwas ten times 
as expensive to construct ns an ouliuaiy line, 
enjoys also tha rare distinction of paving a 
dividend of six net cent. 

Let ns see what happens when railways con¬ 
test with each oilier lor possession ot some 
line of traiBe. At the lime of the Manclicbtcr 
Art. Exhibition, a contc-st between the London 
ond North-Western and Great Nintheru Coni- 
pauies enabled Londoners to go to Manchester 
and hack for seven-and-sixncnce foi first class, 
and for second class five sliillings. The whole 
expense of each train so run was fifty guineas, 
and the average receijrts from cacli were one 
hundred and seventy-four pound?. The contest 
lasted during the summer months to the very 
great advantage of tho public; and n half jicr 
cent w'as all the fall in the railway dividend. 

The quarrel in the years Tifty'-two and ’fifty- 
three, between the Soufh-Easteru and Grcai 
Western, for the London and Keadmg trafiie, 
liuied about a year and a half. To a distance ot 
sixty-sevou miles and back again, ]ias»cngers 
were conveyed during all that tiinc tor three 
shillings first class, and two shillings second 
class. On other parts of their linex, those com¬ 
panies were diarging ten times as much: yet, 
wliere the fares were lowest, there was an 
average profit of two hundred and filty pcrctul 
Upon the cost of running every train. Again, 
ten years ago, the Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
the Caledonian lines quarrelled and took passrn- 
agera by all trains from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
fcrty-six miles, for fares of one shilling, niuc- 
penoe> and sixpence, being one-eighth of the 
former charges. Tl^e Caledbniaa jiaid only a 
half per cent less dividend; yet here was not 
only a roductiou of fiires to onc-qighib, but also j 
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Jipef t™ prewmt an 

pasMpmr tisin may be oomtw^Jto a 
tour4[^.eoiiM paiarylng one passendtir 
eadi 

On ibe ftnd Baioda Bnilway, wbtrhc 

the gradients arc very iavourable, and a sindo 
engine con dra# heavyweights, the average rate 
of fares for all classes » two sbillliigs the hun¬ 
dred miles, or one-sixth of the average rate in 
England. In Belgium, when the railway system 
of that country was planned, the government 
undertook that it should be manageaexclusively 
for tho public convenience, as nmfaer a burden 
nor a source of revenue, and the fares were 
fixed at less than a penny a mile fpr first-class 
passengers. The Belgian Minister of finance, 
M. Rogier, resisted the adoption of the English 
system; for, he said, "whoever bolds the rail- 
w ays, holds a monopoly, and that should only be 
allowed to exist in the’ possession of tho State, 
subject 1 0 the respotisihle advisers of the Crown.” 

On our railways, as tiiey an>, there are made 
in a year about two hundred and ten million cf 
jonniejs, tl,p payment for wiiich is about fifteen 
millions sterling. For conveyance of goods we 
pay to tlie railways alioiit seventeen millions 
sfeihnsr. at rates varying from twelve and six¬ 
pence liie hundred miles for a ton of stone 
or nmiiure, to tlurtj-•-even and sixpence for 
the same oonicyanec’of a ton of cotton goods. 
For tt hundied tons of coal or coke, the 
average rate of cliargc is over a pound a 
mile. 1’hc cost price of that service is only 
onc-and-fourpenee; ami, ns the price of coal 
at tin.' pit mouth is about a fourth of wliat 
[ we pay in London, if railways were managed 
with an eye to public beiicfif’, even with tinee 
bundled per cent profit on the railway car- 
[ringe, coal could be sold in London at tea 
[ sliiiliug*- a ton. The Alulland Company .stated 
!ui evidence on this sub;ocf, that after they 
had brought coal from Beihyihire and Nottiug- 
hoiiislnre at ^ cliarge of siv shillings a ton, a 
toll of two sliillingb a ion was ievi^ on it by 
anotlvcr compunv for cros-ing over tho hues to 
Kensington Unsin. A Committee of the ISociety 
of Arts on the Siiml! P.iietls Post, found that 
a parcel sent from Land’s End to Jolmo’Gmai’j 
must be transferred ihrough nineteen separate 
conveving interests, fiom ••aeh of which inquiry 
must DC made in event of delay or loss. Some¬ 
times, a company forming a link in such a ehaiu 
of eonvcyai'ce- iii ieud with a ueiglibour or for 
ol her causes, checks general transit by a prohibi¬ 
tive (barge. Feuds i hei e m.ay well be, for these 
Companies are heavily taxed by conflicting in- 
tcresls. Fourhncs were, at the outset, proposed 
from London to Brighton, and tliC parliamentary 
expenses of tbcir contest lor one year amounted 
to a hiinnrea ihougaiui pouud.s. "There were 
about tw'cnty counsel engagi'd, headed by adx 
king’s scijcants. and king's i ounsel; there waa a 
regiment of twenty eminent solicitor*, hanked 
hv a whole brigade of parliameniaij atgemle, and 
a wliole army of surveyors and eugiaoel'S, whose 
cbicl business appeared to be to eontraJict^aeU 
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other, the ^enj MdMaf\«Bd,i?8»Bf(ang, and 
4)buddiDgTrithieii|^’» , jt. 

But now fiONKS the qeestion wnetn^ the 
hii^bmi^'of .’tita eouatry ere to rem^ w 
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on oiaf |aM*r5ic, or wlietlier ft is posMtSe to 
blitigitbi^ QOder popular control, make them 
OfW QWa* <aai hafc the utmost use of tbenu 
1m tJ» jfear Mgbteen 'forty-four, to act of 
pMlkme&t was passed to give the country 
power, if it had the will, to buy on certain terms 
eSithe railways made on out own soil after that 
date,. The country was to ooine into possession 
•of this power, on the expiration of twenty-one 
years from the date of the act. The term ex¬ 
pires, therefore, in this year ’sixty-drc, and the 
time has arrived when the public may consider 
whether it will exercise the power it acquires 
over fiyo-SMtihs of the existing railway mileage, 
and whether, in the present state of the railway 
maskfit, the other sjxth w'ould not' be glad to 
take part in a bai'gain that would benefit alike 
the country and the railway sharoholdets. The 
«>t of 'forty-four was introduced by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, liicn President of the Board of Trade, 
a^d was founded on the inquiries of a cominiti ce 
nominated and presided over by himself. Before 
thatcommittec, Mr. Baxendalo^hcad of the great 
carrying firm of Pickford and Co., and chairman 
of.iJoe South-Eastern Itaiiway, said, “I have 
always considered tl)at the commerce of tliie 
country has prospered to the extent it has done 
in consequence cn the great freedom of commu¬ 
nication; I liave always considered that the 
roads of the country belonged altogether to the 


Lrads tod Manchester Hailway, first introduced 
third-class carriages in England, thought that 
the iron roads might be managed for the country 
OB a method intemediato between the com- 
pantes’eystem and the penny post system, or witli 
rates Jittle above the working expenses and the 
itttorest of money, as a means of “ giving very 
^eat; facilities, and greatly promoting every 
deswiption of domestic industry, whether of 
manolaotarc or agriculture.” He thought tliat 
a great saving might be effected by an uniform 
I CM 'fiar less costly management, and the cessa- 
1 tioa, of feuds and parliamentary contests; and 
j that'the system, as then established, not only 
;: had much of the character of a monopoly, but 
I that every extension was calculated to increase 
I that monopoly immensely, and to establish a 
j continuation of monopdies. 

1 Of , the act of 'forty-four, when it was inlrO- 

I dneed, Sir Eoltot Peel said; They were about 
j to say to; the JtJUlway companies, You shall not 
1 have a pcrmtoeiit monopoly against the public; 

} but, -^hr a linrifod number of years, we give you 
! Poi MM ire shall .have the option of purchasing 

I j y^'jppfPcrty.” The limited number of years 

I I JUring, and-'it is for the public 

] cto wisely take to 

M its own, the ^eat uud costly 

H IHIitoiliwc nrivate rou^ tbat have almost 
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«xo|imn« nnstoiy om dnr iafwaittcf ialnd 
bontotoieatioti.' As .«n ctomft j» vntdi coo- 
sideiatima wftl be a study of tho prosed cost di 
railway comreyBDoc* upon ilmt^toijeol the 

is now fitt^, wMek wifiwtrife ii^ltots 
Such as those we have bece RivenIromaTolamc 
npon Sittlwi^ Reform, by ilia. WttHASf 'i 
who has done moi« toy other man to fx 
public atitotiOn on the iuto tod fffft^lc 
voked in tbc whole question. 

Xf the people shonld deet to pi^baie, 
first obvious quotum is, Where will they find 
all the money f Even Greto Bri^n (Sasnd 
write a cheque for the fair price of aU the rail¬ 
way property in the United Kingdom. If the 
railway companies were unwilling parties to the 
bargain, they could probably demand cash pay¬ 
ment, and so destroy all chance of Mtauge- 
ment. But the standing interests of the com¬ 
panies are not opposed in this matter to 
those of the public; so purchase wtaold mean, 
simply the exchange of railway shares for a 
certain amount of government stock; the share¬ 
holders giving up pi^crly from which tl^ 
receive an uncertain dividend for a fixed annnity 
secured in perpetuity. The transfer of railway 
into government stock might be made in pro¬ 
portion to the average dividends paid by each, 
company for three years previous to purchase, or 
with reference to the current market price. ^ 
act of ’forty-four fixed the rate at an eqmva- 
lent to twenfy.five years’ purchase, estimated on 
an average of profits for the three years previous 
to sale, and provided valuation, aetermined in 
case* of difference by arbitration, for railways 
that were not paying dividends of ten per cent. 
Bailway property has declined so mnehin mpket 
value during the last twenty years, that it idl 
falls under the latter clause, tod tbe aRange- 
ment for transfer of stock proposed by 'Mr. Oalt 
is, that railway shares should be exchanged for 
government stock with «n average bonus of 
about fifteen per cent upon their actual market 
value. He would be an odd shareholder who 
would object to such a bargain. 

. But would the railways under the new 
system lie a good secunty to underlie the 
public funds f All the territorial properly of 
England is security for the Three per Cents. 
For the additional charge, there would the 
same security with all the railways added. 
If there were a diort-coming of railway profits, 
it would be because thepubuo, while having all 
its powers of prosperity enlargea by the increased 
facilities of travel and traffic, still kept in its 
pocket cash that, under the old system, came out 
of It: and the Chtocellor of the Exchequer would 
know how to get at that. But, in fact, aineeit 
has been proved by experitoce tliat a sacrifice 
of at most one per cent from a five and a half 
per cent dividend will secure a reduction of fares 
to one-half or one-third their present rate, the* 
development of wealth and prosperity by aU'tiie 
aiite that could tbeu be givep, woaul probably 
pqy back even thdt oto uer cent in a nun^d 
indirect ways; to say nolMng.irf the immediate 
nrofit from a nurclmse adirantaaeous to both 











ttei}(«i»teH»a -^wi^s m iiuiiir ^(Mnwtmcfied 

inf^ei|«9M604}aA:f0fwismllrtiMa^flfiBm»%&< |beeost oftibe oM m/a-, siad b;impravtaienta 
)3U»^{»i’^ti»ll!Uis. ' ^ e<»i^ttcUon«oiackdlog the me el eteel 

. '■..^ISTaU, lire ^iQ^reet alttbet to be reasonable wh^ ki^ tea veai^ knifcar thaa iiopt 
«)wnffk> wd^vei tmrth publie eoasideration. beaioes 'htkg Bafee'--t!ie cost of. worki&f kin 
.Bttt'Hovk the laet fraad diffiealt; to be coo^ be redaeed. Bj* koi^iof the ^ds taaSic ciehr 
^[^edf. ^ihehroaroada belong to the country, of the passenger travo, the trams can be ran at 
mid are to^•lM subject ia eteirre^tcet to legisia- increased sp^. The ktmiey to Edinbo^li 
tion with regard to notiiing but tjie pablic into- coaid be safely reduced froin twelire hours to 
rest, urho is, to direet them P Bor, certainlr, seren, smd more than propoitioiuilly cheapened. 
neithwMr.GdltncffMiS. Grundy, nor anybody Bren on lines of inferior oonstructk®, trains 
else, will permit the mass of patronage involved are now run at a speed of from fifty to sixty 
in the gift of all the places upon all the railways miles an hour. We should be free sfeo to give 
to be vested in the. crown. Nobody believes ourselvcsmoFecompletepassengeraocOmmoda- 
that aUtiie railways of the nation can be as well tion; with a way for guard or passengers from 
governed by aOitcttmlocution OfiBce as they are carrijme to carnage; with carriages wcH warmed, 
^vemed now by their own boards of able and lighted, and ventilated; and we could have on 
competent directors. What Mr. Gait proposes tk improved lines, movement so easy that, the 
is, that goTerament should have very little rail- traveller could write; we could have upon all 
way patronage, and that the administration of lines, easy slecping-conches to be secured in the 
the railways should remain still with the ablest night ti-aias; and arrangements to provide in the 
of the men who now administer them. The train8le8,ooffee, and other refreshments of good 
country itself in parliament Icarus wlmt it ought quality, which travellers could take at their own 
to pay, and deoioes what it will jiay, for railway leisure and convenience, without choking them- 
service, and directs every change of system that selves, or scalding themselves, or suffering 
it finds to be necessary for its safelj', comfort, or delay upon the journey. All these things’are 
convenience. The present directors of each im- not only possible, bat have actually . been 
portant railway line elect their most compihcnt done in the trains furnished by the American 
men to form a railway board of four-and-twenty Sanitary Commission for the oonvcyance (rf 
members, under a president and two viccs-prcsi- wounded soldiers; and there is no reason vhj 
dents, who should be responsible servants of one must have a sword or a gunshot wound 
the State : one vice-president permanent, for to earn the right of travelling in a train 
mastcryof business details; the other two remov- with an attached kitchen, and otherwise made 
able with a change of govemraent. The duties thoroughly comfortable. I^enagain: we might 
of this board, composed of men acquainted with all pay, in a trivial addition to each fare, an 
tJ^c railway affairs of each part of tlio country, insurance fee, which would mike immediate 
should be strictly administrative, to carry out compensation the rule in all cases of accident, 
tlie system as required by parliament. Under while enforcing for our own sakestbe precautions 
them, each line snoold be mailed in harmony by which almost all railway accidents con be 
with tile main system, but with laiuutc refer- prevented. 

eaoo to the convenience of the district served At any rate, we should have*—especially aftmr 
by it, havi^ the same local board of direo- the complete abolition of the law of settlement 
tors that it now has, and the same staff; —a readier harmony between supply and de- 
the whole cxistii^ personnel of the railway mand in the labour market. The man who has 
service being retained, and all faircompeusation no work in Lancashire could be carried cheaply 
made to any one whose office is abolished. And into Devonshire if wanted there; or he eoula 
it does really seem far from impossible to effect afford to move about freely in search of work, 
an arrangement wMch shall make the public a Goods also could be supplied direct from the 
ki^ gamer, while nobody whose fortunes best source. With a harmonised railway system 
arc im any way oounccted with the railu’ay and cheap parcels carriage, private oustomms 
interest tiiall be a loser, and very many will may be supplied from a faumlred miles away, as 
be gainers. In fact, the railway interest is, we easily as from a distant street in the same town, 
behove, not recusant; the only real obstacle to Ketail traders may keep reduced stocks, and 
tbo .nchievcment of this groat change which save themselves many a loss by ordering from 
woufal knock off two-thirds of the expense of the manufacturers perishable articles or arthfies 
railway conveyance, is public inattention, and, in of perishable fashion, more nearly as they are 
tile absence eff a knowledge of tlmt fact, natural demanded of thmu by their castemers. T^ fish 
incredality as to tlte chance of so great a boon of the seaports can be poui^cd into the inland 
being attainable. . towns. The motiier who may now send bar 

Bor a \Bpijrited and valaable sketch of the soldier boy a Bible weighing half a pound for 
possibilities of tlie case, and the facts from twopence, but cannot send him a pair of.wwm 
which they are Mereed, we commend every- stockings knitted by her Iruid, «cad wliat 
body to the short published address on Kail- little gift she will, if, witli command of the rail¬ 
way Reform, read by Mb. Enwjuf Chadwick way system (and saving of the heavy fancy 
to fthe Kationai A^Knjiatiou feur tlio Promo- charge that is now made for conveyance of the 
tion of Sooud Soience, as Resident of its mails), a pared post be grafted on the oaisting 
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post-ofSce mtera. EwAcld Wdone itt ^'stroke 
almost. JBj nssoaiiii^ a ^ew-wore rnral {wst- 
men upon oaxtB^ and tnnklng due addition to 
tbeir work nad pay, the .existing post-offioe 
machine^,of ec^ecwn Had distribution conid 
be adai^d ti> the oonroyance of light parcels of 
every kind. The telegraphs along the railway 
lines :«iosidd nko, be available for the establish¬ 
ment <(>f a cheap telegraph post. 

What nbed we say more ?. fs there not 
liete, onottgh to make it manifest that the rail¬ 
way attained, or is. attaining, the 

pomt when, by complete assimilation to the 
public needs, it is capable of making wonderful 
additions to the welfare of the people ? English 
railway property pays a net average of four per 
cent. The Belgian lines, at fares one-third of 
ours, pay 11 ve and a half per cent. But we need 


copy nobody. No forei^ nation has all that we 
desire, and all that we can, if we will, attain. By 
private ehtetpnse we have secured the finest rail¬ 
way system in Europe. By converting all these 
private rofads into public roads, with advantage 
instead of loss to their shareholders, and by em- 
|doying thp ability now bestowed on their direc-’ 
tion p monopolies, in their administration fur 
the highest welfare of the public, we may take a 
new lead, draw closer together all the comers 
Of our land, add greatly to its commercial pros¬ 
perity and its, domestic comforts, and, foremost 
still, set an example to surrounding nations as 
instructive as that of our great measures of 
postal reform. The only real difficulty is, that 
the public is new to this idea of change, and 
therefore not prepared sufficiently to support a 
bold measure of legislation. 


THE BOAT or GEASS. 

For years the slave endured his yoke, 
Down-trodden, wronged, misustfil, opjiirest, 

Yet life-long serfdom could not choke 
The seeds of freedom in his bre.ist. 

At length, upon the north wind came 
A whisper stealing through tlie land; 

It sprciul from hut to hut like flame, 

“ Talw heart! the hour is near at hand." 

The whisper spread, and lo, on high 
The dawn of an unhoped-for day : 

“ Be glad! the northern troops are uigb, 

The fleet is hi Port Hoyal Bay !” 

Besponsive to the words of cheer, 

An in net voice said, “ Ilise and flee ! 

' Be strong, and cast away all fear; 
lliott art a man, ami thou art free I" 

And full ofsiew-hora hope and might 
He started up,.and seaward fled; 

By day lib turn^ a^de^^by night, 

He followed where tlm Kprtb Star led. 

Through, miles ^of barren ptoe and waste, 

endless’breadth of swamp and sedge, 

> streams, whose mrtnoae path is traced , 

’ ■ *» tangled growth along their edge. 


Two m^its he fled-—ae (ouud was heard; 

Hemet nq ereature oa his way; .. 

Two days>enniched in the buib-^he third. 
He hears the bloodhounds* distant bay. 

They drag him book to-stripes and shame, 
And bitfer unrequited toil; 

With red hot gyves his lest they malm, 

All future thought of flight to foB,- 

We shuddering turn from such a cirp, 

Nor dare to look on hh despair; ■ 

Forthera-—ohl let ns ^r up ' 

The Saviour’s sacrifleaal prayer. 

But the celestial voice that spake 
Erst in his sonl, might not be hashed ; . 
The sense of birthright once awake, 

Could never, never more be crushed. 

And brave of heart, and strong of will, 

He kept his purpose, Md his plan ; 

Though crippled, chained, and captive still, 

A slave no longer, but a man. 

Eleven months bis soul be steeled. 

To toil and srait in silent pain, 

But in the twelfth his wounds were healed— 
He burst his bonds, and fled again. 

A weary winding stream he sought, 

And crossed its waters to and fro; 

An Indian wile, to set at nought 
The bloody instinct of his foe. 

The waters widen to a fen. 

And while ho hid him, breathless, thwe, 
Witti brutal cries of dogs and men. 

The bunt went round and round bis lair. 

The baffled hounds have lost the track— 
With many a curse, and many a cry. 

The angry owners called them back, 

And so the wild pursuit Went b}'. 

The'deadly peril seemed to pass. 

And then ho Oared to raise his head 
Above the waving marish grass, 

That mantled o’er the river betl. 

Those long biwad leaves that round him grew 
lie bad been wont to bind and pl^t, ’ 

And well with simple skill be knew 
To shape the basket and the mat. . 

Now, in their tresses sad and dull 
He saw the hope of his escape, 

And patientlj' began to cull 

And weave them in canoe-like shape, 

To give the reedy fabric Slight 
An armour ’gainst the soaking ;Uriuo, 

With psinfttl care he sought by night 
The amber weepings of the pine. 

And since, on that Egyptian wave ; 

The Hebrew launched her littleArk^ ' 

Faith never to' God’e keeping gava 
So great a hope, so frail a bark. ’ . , 

Oh, silent river 0 ^ the south!, • , : ' s ," . 

Whose-louely sfreato'UsVlfeli;*!*® oar. 

In «1! its course, from risp to moitth, - 
What precious freight was that you bore ! 









The gri«*l6d:oiJE fad ifQ dark plaf 

A<n'c)sB the 8tmaii,.;a^d «f#a6' 

Feeto(m> them* 

■ ,' :t' ■ .'■ ' • 

The f<^w jasmina the shade , 

With gid^ Ugh't, and dewi^rard shed 
Fron slender wreaths that lightly swf}<«d, 

1^. tragtaai staiw apoa hie 

. Bat still the host fioni dawn to dark 
'Neath orerhaoging.ehrahe was drawn, 

Aq^ loosed at eve, the littia bark 
Safe doat^ (m frem dark to dawn. 

i At length, in that tnysterions hour 
I That domes before the break of day,. 

I The ourrent gained a sWh^er pow'r, * 

! The boat began tb ro<^ and away: 

He felt the wave beneath him swell, 

His nostinls drank a fresh salt breath, 

The boat of roshes rose and fell— 

I “ Lortl l Is it life or is it death ?” 

, He saw the eastern heaven spanned 
With a slow spreading belt of grey, 
i Tents glimmered, gbost^like, on the sand, 

; j And phantom ships before him lay; 

I I The sky grew bright, the day awoke, 

11 The sun flash’d np above tbe sea, 

] I From countless dram and bngle broke, 

! ] The joyous nonhern Edveilld: 

! Ob, white-winged warriors of the dr ;>! 

' 55o heart e’er hailed you so before ; 

i 1 No castaway on desert steep, 

; j Nor banished man, his exile o'er, 

I 

I Nor drowning wretch lashed to a spar, 

. I So blessed your rescuing sails, as be 

. i Who on them flrst beheld from far 
11 The morning light of Liberty. 

i; Tins Sh.tVE'S ESCAPE WAS ACTCAUA' MADE 
' j AS DESCRIBED, AND UlS FRAIL BOAT ATTRACTF,D 
I, ©BEAT ATTENTION AT THE NeW YoRK SaNITABT 

; Fair; to which it was sent bt the Secre- 
ij , taby DP State. 

I j 

j .IS . . ■ . . . . .——-1- 

I DEATH-IN THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

Let's do it after the high Boman fashion. 

And make Deatfi proud to take us, 

said Cleopatra, wheu planning that most clia- 
j j pactmustid of parting scenes on- ))oetic»l record, 

: j in wlaek " the wrangling Queen” and the Ser- 
; j pen^:of old Nile,” to outwit victorious CroSar, 

I «rowi»4 lierself to take, her last shd journey, 

I like the great Queen which she was,—wlio had 
:j withal been soiaethiug of a courtesan, whicli 
j i means something, of a Coouette. 

I The (jbekinga of Death py paganUrn have been 
I j mostly, and are in many confitries stilly hideous, 

[ elaborate, and splendid. Think of such ob- 
; aequiea as those of Radama, King of Mada- 
'! gascar—of suCh an African rite as the one so 
i I admirably sung by Hferr Freiligmtlb in'which a 
:: horde of Imng wouien, xrith all tlieit warm 
■ I treasure of j.outh and life aud bfej^ly, and all 

i! 


trash .which fmsfles.wHb theite' ,hd«n- 
m«^, - MSe^ gha5t!yNpr«ll^t of 

.sfiUii^ pnoh, to thate the grave of th^ lord 
acd't^wrf ■ ; ', ■ ■ • 

of' the Suttee, which- has been bravely ’ 
stood up for, as wn'EaetlndiBn institution—' 
to those of bol^-sv^ng by half-mad Fakirs, 
and of the cnudiiBg ebepiot of Juggernaut—by ' 
such fossil lemslators of'tbei Curoumlocutiou 
OOSice as woulo'let HI alone ; this hunting of the 
widow being only by one shade worse than an¬ 
other distribution of the ^ng Mid d^d! Think 
of tbe family festival of the Batta^ put on 
record by Sir Stamford Eafflee in his work on 
the Indian Archipelago! They did (if they do 
not now) kill, and cook, and eat their grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers when tbe same were 
proved to be effete and past work. And the 
dinner-party given on tbe occasion passed as 
an exceeding sprightly jollification. 

But the above, it may be said, are'sa'vage 
deatli-ccremonics. Can our United Eingdom, 
first and foremost in civilisation, show nothing 
(respective circumstances considered) amJo- 
gous ? Ijondon, I am afraid, our head-q^uarters 
of the above-claimed perfection, has given an 
answer—and not a stammeringoue—to this aues- 
tion wilhin the last few weeks.—In a couple of 
example.*!, it has proved that we can still allow, 
as a tribute to a great dead man, no matter wlie- 
tlier ecclesiastic or lay, such a show as a lying in 
state—that gnm union of Dsatli and upholsteiy. 

The cotTin of the Cardinal, so detailed the 
daily press, was lined with white and amber 
satin. The diseased face was plastered where 
the fatal gores liad been: on the feet the shoes 
of splendour had been put on. The gloved bands 
were garnished by rings more precious than 
those t he worm will wind round them ere the year 
is ovtl. Can it be said that love and reverence 
prompted the arrangement of snrti a masque 
(if splendour and corruption? Dismal, hollow- 
lie! Coarse, tawdry disrespect, rather, to the 
inevitable Aii"cl, in whose coming there is that 
instant, awful summons of chan^,—not to be 
arrested, not to be disguised, fay tonge, and 
jewels, and millinery, or even by a last wd lined 
with white and amber satin! 

We have been used to comment freely on the j 
wasteful arrogance of our ancestors, and on their 
battling wiili the destroyer, iucli by inch—ay, 
some of them iu their own persons. Who has 
forgotten rrineess Buckingham, the bastard 
daughter of our King James the Second, and 
her provisions for a state funeral, as recounted 
by Walpole? “ She has sent for Mr, Ausiis,” 
he writes to Sir Horace Mann, ” aud settled the 
oeremonial of her burial. On S.iturday she was 
so ill that she feared dying before all the pomp 
was conic home; she said, ' Wliy won’t they 
scud (he canopy for me to sec? Let themBend 
it, though the tassris are not finished,’ But 
yesterday was the greatest stroke of an, She 
made her foiftVi vow to her that, if she shmidd be- 
senseless, they would not sit down in ihe room 
befoKe she was dead,—She not only,” continues 
the keen ohronitder, “regulated pereai'OBjof 
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son, drtiBiBe b» firare, and sendii^ aesat^Ci' 
to her fi&a|s, thst if they had a mind to see him 
lie ia ^ide^ she iroold carry them in ooa« 
hy a hadk door* 

. ..'<(11^ was In the e^y days of newspapers. On 
^ cl writing this, was advertised in ottr 
leadingjodmal the pJace where tickets Avere to 
be haa tor thh Bh»^ Show, and whither faithfnl 
retsuners of a deceased nobleman were to repair 
and And their “ fitting.”) 

“Princess Bnckm^iamcent,” to resume Wal¬ 
pole’s narcative,‘“to the eld i)uchess of Marl- 
berrou^ to borrow the triumphal car that had 
carried the Duke’S body. Old Sarah, as mad 
and as proud as herself, sent her word that ‘it 
had oarriod my Lord Marlborough, and should 
never .be profaned by any other corpse.* The 
Buckingham returned, that ‘ she had spoken to 
the unaertaker, and he had engaged to make a 
finer for twenty pounds.’ ’’ 

It might have been hoped that o?<r world wns 
becoming wiser; and that the simple and touch- 
ing mortuary dispositions of the last deceased 
Queen of England might not have been without 
avail as an example. “I die,’’ said the will of 
that sovereign lady, "in all humility,”—and the 
one state request left by herself, Jn regard to 
ier funeral, was, tlmt, being the widow of our 
Sailor-King, she should be borne to her grave by 
man-of-war’s men. Surely a simple loving na¬ 
ture spoke in this provision, which sets such a 
direction above and apart from those in which the 
coffinlined wirix amber and white satin cuts a 
figure for a paragraph, or for which mourners 
are directed by advertisement where to apply 
for “fittings,” and cards to enter the Black 
Chamber. 

Let us go back for a homelier illustration. I 
was bom into a world, in a quiet comer of Eng¬ 
land, where usages little less preposterous uni- 
vers^ly obtainea, and a certain festival was held 
over Death, even among those who embraced 
Dissent under presence ot a rigour which lias no 
longer any existence anywhere in this country; 
among persons who considered Music and Paint¬ 
ing as the devices of the Evil One; and who 
took up their parable against colour in nature. 
I remember a preacher whose mind was made 
uneasj by the sight of a field of red clover, and 
another, who assumed it sinful to wear any 
gtanents that had been dyed.—But even these 
narrow and sincere fanatics permitted the jon- 
ot savoury meals and strong drinks in 
Ihd llouse c(f Mourning on the day of interment. 
I am free to tell (the .lime is so far away, and 
the deptnrture of every one whom the tale could 
wound W'J© cbift}dete) of a woman, admirable 
mfOttng up to her conscience—-the brave head 
of a laqge and attached family—who laidteself 
down to at a& advanced age; having made 
every just and doapeivable pi-ovision for the com¬ 
fort of every Otte that was to follow her. She 
had a few minutes to Spate ere the extreme 
lacnacnt came; and those she turned to account 


by orderji^ the ‘&i|i®r given at 

her'dnriihob^ 6b tlmdaty df he(ir"<iwn funeral, 
“ And see/* she )rtsid, knives are 

sharp-T-for whea njy nusbamd'died, and Cousin 
Sombo^ sat at the bottom M the. table, the 

f oose was mangled, and n9b6%''irot a proper 
dpiag.” ■ ■ 

fancy for “fiiniwd baked mteats,” how¬ 
ever, has been exdoded in this country, save, 
pewhaps, in the wtie of the poorer Ii^h. Why 
then eiing to the barbarisms , of making the bed 
of Death a show? Why this ghastiy funereal 
magnificence, so terrible to real grief, as distiu- 
guished from gaping curiceity f ^o one that has 
ever taken part or place in ^ spectacle of the 
kind, can have failed, be he kinsman, or friend, or 
stranger, to have been repulsively struck with the 
incongruities it must present.—I was in Victor 
Hugo’s cathedral, Notro-Dame de Paris, to see 
there the lying in state of M. de Qudeu,''the 
predecessor of that archhahop who, on his 
Chnstian mission to make peace, was shot down 
on tlie Barricades of 1848. Nothing could be 
well more impressive than the appearance of 
Ihe cathedral, hung as it was w'ith black, dimly 
lighted, and up one of the side-aisles of which 
the spectators crept in sUenee,—their approach 
being regulated by those police restrictions, 
which, as regards the management of crowds, 
our neighbours understand so well Droning 
psalms, accompanied by the nasal serpent, en¬ 
hanced the gloom of the scene. But the sup¬ 
pressed talk of the men (perfectly audible to 
the women) with which they beguiW the step 
by step pilgrimage, was of a cynical unclcan- 
ucss, that made the cheek redden with shame, 
—^And when we got to the chapel, where the 
dignitary laid in his splendour, witli the "face 
uncovered,—and where each was allowed two 
imnates of genuflexion Ut the rails of the ilia- 
minated diapel, to gaze on the sight, and (by 
courtesy) to say a Pater or Ave for the parted 
soul:—“Stop, Auatole,” said my neighboui- 
to his companion, with an oath which shaU 
not pollute this paragraph, " only look 1 They* 
have painted the old cove’s oheeks, and his lips 
too!”—The other swore they had done no such 
thing; and by disputing and betting on tlie 
fact, tlie two Deguilcd the slow exit from the 
holy place; made more solemn (one miglit have 
thought) by the presence of the cold Clay of 
him who had been iu some sort a king and a 
ruler there. 

There is not one reader of ihe above desultcary 
paragraphs, that has reached man’s estati^ and 
used his faculties of observation, who eould bot 
add to them similar recollections derived 
history or similar experiences of his ow^ in 
which every feeling of what is just Mld'beeoming 
and affectionate to the dead, has revolted Ugadnst 
shows which belong to feast sa^ fwdival, to 

E leaaure and triumph,—to the boars wliea the 
eart expands with success, and the open band 
showers its gifts—but whitfliare cruel, dmpropor* 
tionate, repulsive, bewbarous, M shoa’t, s» be¬ 
longing to the .awful moment Of. seyei'ance be¬ 
tween this life and that which is tO oouie.—^ow 
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IN TnEBB CSTAWbaS. CHAPTER I. 

Ir ^ HaWow Eve la tbe island of Inisbofln, 
off tbe fioftst of CoBBemara,, Seven miles out in; 
the Atlantia. Biere had been a ruddy sunset, 
and the sea Toaad the tall grey crags was still j 
heaving with wonderful colours, i'lie blazing i 
crimson, vivid purple, and tawny gold, that had 
burned o» cloud, hiu, and wave, were getting 
toned down to defefffir, staider hues. Maureen’s 
long day’s work in tlie open air was almost 
over, and she stood knee-deep in the heather, 
bindihgher bundle of broom with a rope of straw. 

Hound and round about her swept the sad 
barren island, very sad and very barren at such 
a season, and such an hour. High, bleak, wan¬ 
dering uplands, deep purple hollows, long brown 
flats of treacherous morass, dark melancholy 
pools studded with clumps of lonesome rushes: 
only here and there a soaring crag still rosy. 
Maureen raitod her head and looked around, 
pausing a moment before swingiirg her fragrant 
burden on her shoulders. She was scarcely 
musing upon the beauty of the scene; she knew 
nothing about the artistic spletulour of its deso¬ 
lation. More likely she was thinking of whether 
the frost was coming yet, and how long the 
potatoes would last, as she .stood there making j 
a picture herself in her short crimson petticoat, 
and nappikeen of dieqncred blue, knotted under 
her chitti Slie rested, not to enjoy anything, 
but to draw breath. She looked like a girl 
who bad worked a good deal, and who meant to 
work more. Her steady mouth in its sUence 
said this; so did her quick blue eye; so did 
every motion of her lithe active figure. Her 
face was round and comely, and tlvere was 
beauty in the wreath of rich yellow hair that 
crowned, her shapely head. A few years more 
of such hardships as Maureen had endured 
since her childhood, would take the softness 
from her cheeks and the lustre from her locks. 
Still, rack must be carried from rock to field, 
potatoes planted, turf cut and stacked. Rent 
must be paid, and meal bought when the po¬ 
tatoes failed. Maureen would have little time 
to think of her looks. 

Maureen had a good walk before ber, for she 
was now standing in wbat is called the West 
Qanrtot, and her home was at the North Beach. 
Swinging her burden on her shoulders, she set 
out a* a brisk pace. There was not asound in the 
nSr but the screamii^ of some seamews round a 
poolj-m’ now imd then a whirring noise of wings, 
as. a sudden flij^it'tjf moor-fowl rushed past over¬ 
head. IBvcn uie break of the sea on the shore 


on, Her thtmghts 'wm full o4’ the potatoes. 

Prfesentlj a. more homely sound stole over 
the air. one was whistling qp tlm path 


behind Maurtoo.. Heimngthu, sim th^yicsed 
her Stops, ivitli« vudden heat in hmr IsC^rStod 
tigbta^s trf bieatJi. Bat the following 
catwe nurely on. Be pace was swU'Wr than bets,, 

" Sate ye, Maoreenl’* said -a genial vdee 
bcade her. “fSiTe ns the bnn’te. ler fair brake 
in two halves with the weight of it." 

This speaker was a stalwart young fisherman, 
with as much eagerness in hie bronzed kindling 
face as there had been baste in Ms porsning 
st^. Maureen stopped short, and looked at him 
with a proud troubled directness in ber ^s. 

"■What for should I give you my mm’ie, 

' Mike Tiemay ?” she said, sternly. ■“ You just 
carry yer own bun’les, and I’ll carry mine. 
That’s the safest that I can see betuae us two." 

She gave her burden a resolute jerk; and 
began plodding on mcHrc steadily than before. 
But Mike kept by her side. 

“ It's always the hard word with you, Mau¬ 
reen," he said, bitterly. "It’s often a throuble 
to me wondheria’ if I was to w ork for a hoad- 
hert years for wan smile, would you give me 
that same in the end ?’’ 

"Just as likelv not,” said Maureen, shortly. 
“If ye have so little to do with yer time begm 
and work for girls that has the world light on 
their siiouldhers. There’s plenty in Bofin ’ll 
give you smiles for nothin’ without waitin’ for 
the hondfaert years to be up. Maureen Laccy 
hasn’t time for sieh foolery!’’ 

“Whisht, MautBcn!” cried Mike. "Yon 
know well that I core as little for the smile that 
isn’t on your face as the hungry man cares for 
the stone by the roadside. Ye know tliat the 
sight o’ you’s mate an’ dlitink to me the 
longest day that iver I fasted, p’ tbe smallest 
word you’d spako in the wintber is sweeter to me 
than the larks’ singin’ in the spring. Bat if my 
corpse was waked to-night you’d thramp over my 
grave to-morrow, an’ thins more o’ the daisies 
ye hurt with yer foot, than of mo lyin’ below.” 

“Yer not dead," said Maureen, suBonly, 
" nor dyin’ neither, nor likely. But if ye were, 
an’ yer grave lay m the road o* my work, I Op¬ 
pose I’d thramp over it all as vvan as anoither. 
An’ as for sraihn’, ‘ it’s little good smiles M do 
betuue you an’ me. They wouldn’t boil the 
pot for the dawny stepmother an’ the weeshic 
waneens at home. I’ve given ye this answer 
many’s the time afore, though wanst might have 
been enough, a body’d think.” 

“Well, Maureen,” said Mike, drawing him¬ 
self up, “I’m not the mane wretch to keep 
botherin’ a girl wanst she said in airnest ‘ Mike, 
I don’t like you, there’s others 1 could like 
betther.* But that’s what you niver said to 
me yet, Maureen, aaa’ in spite o’ yer hard words 
there’s a glint I’ve seen in yer eye, ay, faith! a 
wecsiiie gjiut, that keeps me warm the cra’lesh 
day that iver I put in on yon waves. Tlwge’s 
news 1 wanted to tell ye to-night, an’ a bit of a 
question I Wanted to ax ye. But when ye 
come slap on me with yer crass talk, it 
chokes the courage down my throat." ; „ 

“ I’m glad it does,” said Maureen. ** I nether 
waM to hear yer news, nor to answer yet quess 
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” ^iaid:^isM^^ l«B«, flWd Mflre, 

“mi’'T fi' go nanoi-- I’tl be bittiier «ff (iiaa 
TQUi nuiyw^, that hasn’t as umeh as the sore 
iieart lor coropaiij. Sorra bit ! btit snob a 
ibii^ was 'Mt ont clane the day ye were made., 
Uaraoenf’ he added, eamrly, as she tnr^d 
ttway, his angry voice laiUng. to a coaxing 
Vh^^. “there’s to he a HaBow’s Eve dance 
Kt Biddy Prendergast’s to-night. Harry the 
obiMher to bed, an’ give yer mother her beads ’ 
to cotot at the fixe, an* come. Will you?” ' 

Ma^en had stopjjcd short. “ No, I won’t," 
she said, in.a low voice. 

“Peth ye will now, avourncen !” 

“Peth I won’t!.” persisted the girl, dog¬ 
gedly, with her eyes on the ground. 

“An' 3 fe plase, then,” cried Mike, with 
another hurst of passion. “There’ll be plenty 
of likely girls at Biddy’s—Peggy Moran for 
wan, the bret 'dancer in the island. Bad scran 
t6 the hit of my ould brogues that I won’t 
dance aff my feet to The Little House undher 
ihe Hill with her. No, but ye’ll come, Mau¬ 
reen. I’ll take my oath that I’ll see you cornin’ 
walkin’ in like a May mornin’ afore I’m up on 
the floor a crock with Peggy.” 

■' Maureen gave her bundle one final jerk, and 
Mike one final glance, as she turned away. 

“An’ if you do,” she said, “I’ll give ye 
lave in full to take as lies every word I’ve said 
to-night, an’ every could wore! that iver 1 said 
since Jou begun to spake to me this ways. A 
pleasant dance to you, then, with Peggy Moran. 
Good evMiin’!” 

She turned off abruptly, and struck out on 
lier homeward path. Mike gave one passionate 
look after her, and then marched away in the 
olhef direction, wfflstling The Little House 
tihder the Hill with all his might. 

The defiant echoes shrilled about Maureen’s 
ears as die hastened on. She was near her 
Ijomc now. The rough shingle of the North 
Beach opened grey ana wide before her. Here 
and there a tall crag stood up like a glioul and 
wrapped the shadows about it. Inland, falls 
and hills had changed from brown to black. A 
inirple darkness had settled over the track she 
had travelled. The sound of the tossing surf 
became more loudly audible at every step, and 
the “viDage,” an irregular mustering of cabins, 
sent forth a paleful savour of turf smoke upon 
the raw lonely air. Liglifs twinkled here and 
there £ram wbdows, and the red glow of the fire 
shtme under every open doorway. Before pass¬ 
ing tte first of these doors, Maureen stopped 
and udj^d a hot tear or two from her cheek with 
her apiop. Then she hurried on, lightening her 
step as she trod the rough causeway of the 
“ threading her way amongst her neigh- 

bouwr^hoilses, and hearing from many an ingle 
as khe passed the ruddy thresholds, “There’s 
Maureen Lacey ^ettia’'home, poor girl!” 

At one of the farthest cabins facing tlie sea 
^urceu stppjKid, and stepped oi4r the door- 


sate 1^9 finflit «hel^r, eyes, aefeus- 
io tla .red smoli^ iMipHHipi^,kaw lier 
■repmothev i^ihg it the !^<udrthrt^e.^ith a 
dbw «poa it^r knee, and edpae-reaghr five otlicr 
filtl* dress grouped abCnt the ^nS^ers at their 
play; I'hese Maareea had «3(*ecied but 

ner eyes went straight from inwa to two other 
figsd’es„les 3 faapiiar. Two tdsitpiii^ « and 
a woman, were Seated pydpttr^ on viittor- 
llke, at a .respectful distance from ^ fire. On 
these, for the sin of their .prereaee, Maureen’s 
glance passed severe judgmiat. 

“ Save ye, Cion LaveOe P’she laid, slowly, as 
she closcd the door behind her. “Save ye, Nan!” 

And then, without heedii!® their response, 
she went to tlic furthest conSer of the cabin, 
and threw her bundle of heather from he* back 
upon a heap of turf. Straightening heir bent 
figure with a sigh of relief, she untidd thd blue 
kerchief from her head, and knotted it Iposfely 
round her neck. She passed her hand her 
hair, damp with the dew, and smoothed back a 
straggling lock or two. Then, with her arms 
full of turf, she came silently.oveaj'to the hearth, 
and began to " make down’’ a good , roaring lire 
to boil the potaloes for the supper. The visitors 
drew back to give her more room, and the step¬ 
mother whispered, as she bent forward to tlic 
blaze, 

“IVho was walkin’ on the bog with yon, 
Maureen P” - ’ 

A flash leaped ont of the gd^’s eyes, 
went on with her task in silence for about a 
minute, and then she said, in a steady voice, 
loud enough for the others to hear; 

“If ye hard there was any wan, mother, ye 
hard who it was, and so T needn’t tell you what 
you knowed afore.” 

“ What was he sayin’ to you, nsthore P” 

“ It’s no matther to anybody what he was 
sayin’. He’s plotlin’ no murther, that his words 
should be kep’ an’ counted.” 

“ An’ what did you say to him, avpnmoen f” 

" Nothin’ that went e^ain my promise to you, 
mother. A n’ now that you’ve sifted and saTcbed 
me afore strangers, wc’ll talk about somethin’ 
else, an’ ye plase!” 

So saying, Maureen rose to her feet with a 
brusquencss of manner that cut the diMogue 
short. The vi-sitors, uneasily silent while it had 
lasted, now shnfBed in their seats with relief. 
Con cleared his throat, and Nan clattered her 
chair closer to the hearth. .Maureen drew a 
stool from the corner and sat down, leaning her 
back wearily against the ingle waU. Nan La- 
vclle, a good-humoured looking, rn^gd-iheed 
young woman, in a bran-new grtien Gobnrg gotim, 
was the "first to meak. ’ ■ 

“We come, Con an’ me,” said Nan, “to 
see if you’d go with ns to the dance at: Biddy 
Prehdergast’s. There’s to be two no 

less, wan Tady Kelly, from lldayb side, flirbye 
our own Pauocenj an’the Wo’s l® be at it 
hard an’ fast for which has tfes beat m««ie- 
They say tliattthis Tady has j^at ’an’ 

gran’ fashions, but PaudccB’s- the best warrant 
for the jig-tunes aftber. An* th#e*s';to'be tay 






ObarlosCioitaa*-] 

_ - ■ ■ -’ ' ' 

up ill t<)0% ftii’ 

an’ ittBipw* j^fiewB^les, ^S<wrp sii^ a, 4i«»-wjt 

ew iu>u e0WNaf,3^>ii^ 

At i'4e .be^ing td this i^dr^ss, Maareen 
Iiad cliaugpd cpkdi' qaieWjtj »ad„ sfflwog.the' 
tougSj.liM eofiOT^CW a {rfi#U . afc<»ok, Oft the 
fire. \ Kw ship aoBwesed ifeadilj : 

« I {hftsah y% Nao/ she said, ** fot oomia’ 
so for put jfep way m nw ? an’ Pm, obliged 
io yer brotlwif, ,l«»o. Bftt I think I’U not stirj 
Qftt TOJUft''tO'«mffht.’- , ^ _ I 

^‘Och ftow, .M»wen, yer not iu aimest; yet | 
not goin’ to sgea’ yer Hallow’s Eve at the fire -1 
side yeV lonp. ;,'/Sorra wan o’ you!” 

“I’m goin* to my bed, by-aft’-fay,” said Mau¬ 
reen. “ Pro thinkin’ it’s tlie fittest jilace for 
me vthftt’s been workia’ hard since tour this 
mornitt’.” 

" Ay, .Mattr«en, you work too hard,” said 
€on Labile, speaking for the first time, shading 
his e.s'esi with, a brawny hand, while he shot a 
glance of teudernest at her from under his 
massive rough-hewn brows. 

Maureen lushed again as she felt the glance. 
“ That’s for my own Jndgnieiit,” she said, im¬ 
patiently. “ Pm young au’ strong, an’ if ever 
I’m to work it’s now for sure ; an’ 1 thank you, 
Con!” 

“ But you’ll come to the dance ?” said Nan, 
coatcingly. 

" No, Nan; ITl go to my bed.” 

“ Well, if ever I seen or hard of such a girl!” 
said the sickly stepmother, fretfully. ” Heavens 
above! when I was yer age there wasn’t a 
dance in Uie island that 1 wouldn’t be at. 
C!ome, none o’ yet lasiness, Maureen! Bed, 
indeed! I tell ye there’s nothin’ on airlb for! 
restin’ young bones afther a hard day’s work i 
like a good dance. Up with you, girl, an’ put j 
on yer'shoes, an’ take the cloak.” j 

“Mother!” ^d Maureen, looking up in 
aniazement, “don’t bid me for to go to-iught. 
You don!t know what yer doin’.” 

“ But I do bid you for to go, an’ if you gain¬ 
say Uie now,.it’U oe the jjrit time in yer life. 
As for not knowin’ what Pm doin’, it’s a quare 
speech. Maureen, an’ wan I didn’t expect (jom 
you. Be off with ye, now!” 

“Aa’ Pm to go, Biother?” 

“ You're to go, an’ be quick!” 

" Theft,, let it stau’ so," said Maureen, rising 
up saddehlv, and teoking down at her stop- 
mother, with n queer expression on her face. 
“ I’m doin’ yer Mdiu’, an’ come good or 
oome ill of H, ye must bear the burthen. I’ll 
gd'" V . 

. to the room w'ent Maureen, with a 
lighted candle in her hand, which she stuck in a 
sconce on. the wall 

" 1 have stlirived an’ I have wrought,” mut- 
ici-etl she,.as with tumbling hands she began to 
put her worsted stockings, aim the 

shoek that .on SftftdMs and state occasions only, 
covered her nbawafeet. “ I have toiled for her, 
an’ sh<f ftivjerwould givdme mywill as much as 
to tbeagyia* of I”! go, or I’U stay. Now I’m 
dfiuu’ liiB.htddfo*K ee I still hcvo done it, an’ if 
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iiE,pOffica„;Ottt-.of ill'let her look : Tye ! 
■■haard«»q4 m I’ve Imrdsiied . 

I’m,.sofas hard as, the rock. yet. 1 Ah*i£$;^4t 
dh Pll go daeent, an’ not be danced abShW 
foot hr the grmideftr of Peggy Moran, vrith her 

f entem airs, an’her hoops, an’ her five .muslin 
ouftces, stickiu’ oftt all round her, starched as j 
sUff as Me grass in a white frast. Oh !—j i 
Here Maureen, gave, one. desperate gasp of i; 
impatience to the thou^t of Peggy Moi^ and i 
struck her heel on the ground to drive it home , 
in the unaccustomed shoe. Who shouM keep ; 
her from going to Biddy Prenderg'ast’s dance 
now ? Not all the men m Bofih, armed to,the 
.death with shiUelaghs. , 

She opened an oW paiuted chest in the comer, j 
and produced a gown. This gown had belonged j 
to her own dead mother, and Was the one jaece | 
; of finery which Maureen possessed in the world. 

I It was a grand chintz, with blue and gold-colour 
flowers on a chocolate ground, and fitted her I 
figure to a nicety. Tliis was quickly assumed, | 
aud her long amber hair rolled round her head i 
in as smooth a wreath as its natural waviness I 
would permit of. When this was done, a little s 1 
cracked looking-glass over the hearth declared ; 
her toilet complete. Then she came back to the j 
kitchen, aud while Con LaveUe’.s admiring eyes ! 
devoured her from a shadowy comer, she served 1 
out their supper of potatoes to the childi’en, and ! 
placed “the graiu of tay” in a little brown tea- / 
pot, burnt bkek, on the hearth within reach of 1 

her stepmother’s hand, Tliese things done, she * 

put the key of the house iu her pocket, and taking 
“ the cloak,” a family garment, she followed her ■. 
friends out of the cabin into a calm. moouUt I 
night, wliicb had replaced the glomuy twilight. ] 
Biddy Preudergast’s house was iu the Middle ; 
Qunrter village, a good walk from the Widow ; 
Lacey’s. When Maureen and the Lavellcs ar- 
rived at the festive scene, operations had already ; 
commenced. Screams of laughter greeted their I 
entrance, from a crowd of boys aud girls who j 
were ducking for apples in a tub of water be¬ 
hind the door. Tile kitchen was lighted by a 
huge turf fire that roai-cd up the reeking chimney. 

Ill the smoky rafters hens dozed, and nets 
dangled. Flitches of Jiacon and bunches of | 
dried fish swung in the draught when tlm door 
was opened. Biddy Prendergast was awell-to- • 
do w'oman, one of the island aristocrats.’ Iu the 
iiigie nook two or three culHaffAn, anglicb crones, j 
were toasting their knees and holding their cliaf, j 

while the li^il leaped over their worn red pet- j 
ticoats and withered faces and hands. In a re- | 
tired corner was Paudeen, the island piper, i 
wriiikled and white-haired, sitting with his 
knowing eyes half closed, droning and tuning j 
his pipes, holding commune with them, as it 
were, rallj ing aud inspiring all their energies for, j 
the coming struggle with the rival pipes ,and 
piper, who had come to dispute the palm for 
skilful harmonies with the Bofin instrument, and 
the Bofin musician. Tady, the other pctforinei^ 
was “down in the room” at bis tea. And 
“ down to tlie room ” went our party from the 
North Beaqli. ” ! 
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lu tills 1?OOI9' ■«)»> 

Tenod. A Mke^ BOtt^Ted mesas ef; 
several Sfumd tmli tea, sodii:; 

cakes, cakes, seversdi 

> poiuias><^ %ui!t^>ia s large roil bdag placed in ^ 
the .«eirtlte i6iii'4k'4wbi A bed,'«rith blue chetdcer 
CttT&ds*' !0id patcbiaroik counterpane, choked np 
ope. ieOniiai!' ef the room, leaving no space for 
iSiift difficulty was corafortablv igmired 
: 1^* ^ guests sitting on the bed, and nursing 
tnidr cups and platters on their knees. Those 
fflppointe were less fortunate, as tlie heels of. 
wisir chairs were nearly treading on the hearth. 
AJl the 4}ite of Bofin were here. There was 
'Timothy Joyce, the national schoolmaster, about 
whose fpnmmg there were dark reports. It was 
: whispered that he^had a crack right across the 
top of his skull, occasioned by too reckless a 
prosecution of abstruse studies m his youth, and 
that this was why he wore his hair so long, and 
brushed so smooth and close above his forehead. 
There was Martin Leahy, the boat-maker, the 
ring of whose cheerful nammer on the beach, 
late and early, helped the larks and the striking 
‘ oars in the harbour to make' music all throngli 
the summer months. There was Mick Coyne 
* Mack, the last name signifying “ son,” an Irish 
way of saying “junior.” ” Ito was clerk in 
the chapel,‘a srare grizzled man, a great hand 
at praying and discoursing, a famous vo(gm 
(devotee), and almost as good at an argument 
as the schoolmaster himself. Then there was 
Tady, the strange piper, who having pene¬ 
trated as for as' Dublin and Belfast in the 
course of his scientific researches, and picked up 
odd T^lkas and operatic airs from hurdy-gurdys 
and uerman bands, was looked upon with much 
awe, as a superior professor of music. There 
was a young man, a cousin of an islander, who 
had just returned from America, with genteel 
^tbes, a fine nasal twang in his speech, and 
plenty of anecdote about foreign lands. And 
though last, not least, there was the captain of 
a trading- sail ship, that, on her way from Spain 
to Liverpool, had been driven out of her course 
■and taken rmuge in Bofin harbour. 

Biddy Prendergast, a plain-faced woman 
in a grand dress cap and plaid gown, was 
making tea at the head of her boaid, in high 
spirits. She was talking volubly, Joking and 
laughing at Mike Tiemay, wlio with a huge 
black kettle in hand was replenishing her 
ei^hen teapot. Every now and again she 
winked at Peggy Moran, who sat close'by, with 
her hack to the fire, in all the glory of the 
five muslin flounces, a knot of red ribbons 
bhmng under her chin, and her great black eyes 
daniMog responsive to Biddy’s winks, or falling 
dmanrely on her teacup when handsome Mike 
looked lier way. Not a doubt but Mike was 
the besfcJooktng man in thchouse,tall, and manly, 
and bronzed ;^ith his coaring voice, and his 
rc^uish smileiind his frank way of tossing the 
dark curb from his forehead by a fling of his 
head. Peggy, the belle, had long desired to 
count him <m the list of hcradmirers. Peggy had 
J^ee cows and two Xeaiher-beds to her dower; 

S' 


Ih^ lortnne in Beds* through 

paw good <(rill to Mike, ha.lawmrite, Ta» 
tiig to make a nia^ hint and thC 

htewse,, This nnknawn to the Moraass, 
-who would sooner liase sees‘.i&eir -daughter 
nasfcresE of ConiWeUe’t iaelam.at<%:«n^ 
Biddy’s hints and: Peggy's handsome! eyes'had 
until to-nyht remainea UBiuseoedt . Ndw th<n:e 
was a sudden diange. Mike sws Ks^rkahly 
civil to both of these ladiw* He tuefcedPegtef’s 
flounces carefully away from the frre, and helped 
her twice to crackers.. Peggy* dimpled and 
blushed, and Biddy laughed winked, and 
Mike was in the act of pouring the water and 
the teapot, when the door was pushed open info 
Maureen and her friends came-in. ,: • 

A scream from Biddy greeted tlmir entrance, 

“ Bad manners to it for a kittle I” cried Mike, 
getting very red in the face. “Is, the finger 
scalded aff o’ you entirely? Sure if it is I’ll 
put a ring on it for aplasther, an’ if that doesn’t 
mend it, sorra more can I do.” 

The finger was suitably bound and bemoaned, 
and Biddy pardoned the offender, forgot her 
pains like a heroine, and attended to her new 
guests. . 

“ Come down. Con, come down, man, here’s a 
sate by the fire. The night’s could.' Good 
luck to ye, Nan, hang yer cloak on the door 
there, an’ come down an’ate a bit o’ somethin’. 

Yer welcome, Maureen Lacey! Make room, 
girls, an’ let her come down. It’s seldom we 
; get you to come out. An’ how’s the xumatics 
I with yer mother?” 

Con Lavelle being an important man, the 
richest farmer in the island, w’as socm forced | 
into a seat by the fire, and he and his sister had 
their wants quickly attended to. Maureen, who 
was looked on by the hostess as catlicr an inter¬ 
loper, was not so eagerly noticed, Maureen 
felt this with a swelling heart. The next 
moment Mike had shouldered his way to Iwr, 
iiad cleared a place for her on the bed, and 
taken his seat beside her, just at the comer, 
where he could draw back his head behii^ the 
looping of the curtain, and look at her proud i 
downcast face as much as he pleased. Maureen, j 
with a huge cup and saucer in her liands, 
trembled so, that she spilled the tea tdl over her 
grand chintz gown. Sitting tlforo opposite to 
Peggy Moran’s jealous eyes, with Mite, leal and 
true beside her, Maureen stru^led in the toils 
of the temptation to turn round and snide in his 
face, and ask him to hand her a piece pf cake. 

She knew that Mike was thinkiug of her last 
words to him on the bog, knew it by ids 
jubilant air, and the fire from Ids .eyes that 
shone on her from behind the loopir^ of 
the curtain. The temptation fottglrfc. wwhin 
hm to let him have it his own way.. In the 
whirling vision of a second ifoe saw hhcself ■ 
Mike’s wife, mistress of a snug iitikadiCltcr «t 
the East End, making ready the hearth' l^br Mike 
coming home from his fishing. ,Ne mcaio ! 
drcneluHg in the high spring tiifos, battling with | 
storm aud rain,- carrying i^me foe sea-rack on I 
angry midnights. No sKHrelon^.days oLlaboar 

. . . ... .Ml ■■ 
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iltt ihe ^ 

iug s^p«iH»‘ a 'Ot^. . v3|q.- liciariiiga 
from a ^fol ^patsi^, -bat these 

si^bg baa^s beadle aiidal^|«. these teadec 

Q, hs llike s^mWldidi^ veric, vith 
bin^ ooal4 sWreij|a>eed:iMu Xfiesethiags strove 
srithiu Maoreea aa she sat spiiing< liee tea over 
her groiad^eh|nt»< ges^ Bat tte old strain of 
dutryv of; pity'&rjtiioee d^xatdiag on her, of 
fidelity t<i!< her . pronnsa to her stepmoth^, 
stdl Kept its. ache soanding in her ears, 
tbdugk bnt (&&i; and from afar off. The 
temptaticm. shook her;- bnt vhen the gust 
aUayed itself, she regemed her vantage ground, 
breathless, bat snre of foot. The mbit of 
restiahii was strong withiu her. She did not 
.turn and '‘stmie on Milco; neitbex did she ask 
him for a niece of cake. 

Peggy Moran, sitting with her back to the 
fire, was beginning to get very red in the face. 
Biddy Prendergast's wit had fallen dead. Tliere 
was no one to tuck Peggy’s flounces away from 
the blaze, nor to hold the kettle gallantly for 
Biddy. Maureen sitting there, fllliug the 
moments for hersdf with the intense vitiiiity of 
her own hard str^gle, was looked upon by her 
two. female neighbours as an unpardonable 
poacher on their promising preserves. But tea 
was over now, and the two pipers were sending 
forth rival squeaks and groans in the kitchen. 
Young feet were restless, and old feet too. 
The “room” was deserted, and the dancing 
began with spirit. 

Maureen Im made one gallant, struggle, but 
it was hard to be proof agitinst all the unchaut- 
ments of this most trying night. Wlmu Mike, 
whom many glancing eyes coveted for a partner, 
eagerly pi'Cssed hot for the first dance, her] 
customary short reply was not ready; and she 
fonnd herself up on the floor by his suie before 
she liad time to think about it. As for Mike, 
he was wiki with spirits. He saw Maureen’s 
conduct in the light in which she knew he.would 
see it. He thought she had relented at 
last, and made up her mind to smile on him for 
tho future. By-and^by Maureen caught the 
spirit of the dance; panting and smihng, she 
tripped it with the nimblest amongst them. 
Everything began to slip away but the intense 
delight of the moment. Blushing rosy red, her 
eyes sparkling; herlmir shining and shaking out 
in litlde glea3niiig rings about her forehead, her 
face developed A radiant beauty that hardly 
seemed to wdong to the grave Maureen. An 
overheard whisper from some one to anotlmr—- 
" such a handsome slip as that girl of 
jmor, Jjj^ys »■ growia’," did not tend to 
sober lids hour of ektiou. Who will not tlirill 
at praise, specially if it cotires at the moment 
when one m under the eye whose aifiple one fain 
would be? Thefliuwh of conscious youth, and 
health, and beauty, glowed on Maureen’s cheek. 
4ii the araonr of heu Irish nature, so long 

kept itiK^, the smouldexing love, the keen 
relish fot iiarmlesS'pleasure, the laughter-loving 
^jqyn>eht of wit and humoui^ burst forth from 
within her fqr Ifehis one glorious evtsniug, and 


flawed m. bw beautiful face, and made<toashs in 
the beat of he* brogues on the'earthsn floaiw ? 

Peggy Moran and the young man from. 

I Americft with whom, she consoled herself, Istfed . 


asked' MaureenjfiAeomi^meat to her dancing, 
to tell him her favourite tune. ‘Whereupon 
Maureen, with a sly laugh in her eyes, asked 
for Tho Little House unwr the HiU. < ']&is whs 
Pandeeu’s greatest tune, and, at ^ be went with 
the will of a gkmt, his white hMr shaking. Ids 
wrinkled cheeks bursting, and Ms one leg with 
its blue-ribbed stocking and hrogoe, hopmagap 
and down under his pipes with might tmd entliu- 
siasm. How lie shrilmd and sliri^d it, how he 
groaned and wheezed it, and how all the company 
joined in at last and doueed it! How it was 
stamped, and shuffled, how the deafenihg clatter 
of feet, and the “ whoops!” and “ karroos!” rose 
up to Biddy Prcndorgast’s smoky rafters and 
wakened the bens, and set them a clucking, and 
how Tadj', the vanquished profeaor, sat sad in 
the corner and mused on tlie primitive state of 
uncdvilisatiou in which these benighted Boflners 
were plunged! There was only one other who 
did not jom in the dance, and who stood witli 
his long loose fi^rc drawn up against the wail 
iu a comer, his wistful eyes searobing the 
crowd of bobbing heads tor tho occasional 


occasional 


glimpse of one face. Con Iiavelle was Ml of 
uneasiness. Only once had he smiled, to-night, 
and that was when the Inverpool captain (who, 
Ignorant of Irish jigs and theii- mysteries, had 
until now kept him company iu his corner) had 
flelivercd his weighty opinion that Maureen 
Lucey was tlie b^t dancer, and the nrettiest 
girl in the house. Bat the captain had caught 
the cimtagion ai; last and joined the crowd, and 
Con Lavelle was alone. 

After this jig was over, the house being 
literally “ too hot to hold ” the dancers, tjiey 
turned out iu couples, some to go home, others 
only to cool themselves in the moonlight, and 
return. Of these latter were Mike Tictnay and 
Maureen Looey. Under the shelter of Biddy’s 
gable wall Mike got leave at last to “ spake ” 
all he Itad tried to say so often, and Maureen 
cut him short with no cross answers. He told 
his news, and he “ ax.ed ” his question. 

CKATXEB. II. 

The next night a yellow' moon hung high Over 
Bolin, gilding the spars of the Liverpool trader, 
rocking still iu the harbour. The headlands lay 
like good-natured giants smiling in their dreams. 
An ocean of silver glimmered out of tlie ob¬ 
scurity of space and kissed their feet. Along 
the road to the North Beach » man was plod¬ 
ding with a parcel under his arm. There were 
few in the island who would walk abroad, alone, 
once the night had set/in, for the spiritual popu¬ 
lation of Bofin is said to oatnomber those who 
are counted iu flesh and blood, aad the aiglit is 
the elfin day. Men and women shut themhtives 
into their eabins at twilight add love* not sMitwy 
walks. But Con Laveiie was one of the few. 
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h1bil$,«r(is48iii. Ooaiibif]: 
^ ,.%'expeditioa wb»,i 
Id tuic^her ' 


It is customary ^),,^ 
upon tlie nd9Si*c^iOa§ 

aforloia‘4si^"'^Wt 

deff#'|M;vpf.v.‘■■ ■•-;< - ■ •> 

lored Maareea Lacey lop 4 ;.. 
liBst'j^t hadi stum-n liim tiiat if fais dhanoe 
sr^te';«oJi speedily improved, it would Veiy 
become ‘ nothing. The Widow Lac^ 
amisa on him, lie knew, for she reckoned on 
Con^ soft nature and Con’s good farm to help 
Uk pat of ninny of her difficulties. This was 
little, however, while Iffiiureen was cold. Last 
ni^t he had seen her melt and brighten, 
and though the change, he knew, had not been 
wrought nv him, his heart had so ached at her 
umwonied beauty, tliat he could not, like a wise 
man, turn his f^e the other way and think of 
her no more. No, he would have bis chance 
out. He would offer lier his love, and if she 
would not have that, he Would bribe her with 
his comffirtable bouse, his goodly land, and help 
and proteolion for her family. If Maureen 
could not give him her love, he would grieve; 
but, if Maureen could be boi;^ht, he would buy 
her. 

This was the state of Con’s ,pnmd when he 
lifted the Laoeys’ latch. As ever, the place was 
Uglited by tlie ure, and tlicre was an air of hush 
and tidiness witiiiu that betokened expectation of 
something nuusnal. The childi'en were all iu 
bed, the noose was swept, the bits of tins and 
crockeries, were all straight on the humblej 
ffiesser, the few rude chairs were ranged wilh** 
precision along by the walls. Maureen’s step¬ 
mother was dozing iu her little straw chair m 
the warmest corner. It was not in her veins 
that the fever burned which had caused this 
spell of prostration. Maureen stood on the 
hearth, in her work-a-day crimson petticoat 
and loose bodice of print, with the blaze 
playing over her' pretty bare feet, not yet 
spoiled by exposure, and deepening the heated 
spots on her cheeks, and gilding the wilful 
ripples of hair that would creep out aud keep 
straying about her forehead. Twice Maureen 
had 8Up}ied “ tbwn to the room,” aud pressed her 
face to tlie one little pane of the wuidow, aud 
peered fortli at the night without,' where the 
yellow moonlight fell rich and flat on the rugged 
causeway, and the silver Atlantic shified aud 
glinimcred between the grey stone walls of the 
ne^iibouring cabins. Ana the last time she 
had witMi'awn her face with a gesture of impa¬ 
tient dismay. Tliis was not the shape shCj 
wffiited to »!e, this louse swinging flguie coming 
along with Us awkward shadow. 

C<m lifted the latch and came iu. The noise 
wakened the widow, who hailed him with glad 
surprise, ■" What can brii^ lam to-mght 
again f” fiaiffied through the ttunds of both the 
women, followed also by the same surmise, only 
the latter w^as vvith one a hope, with the otlier a 
fear, Maureen's “ Saye ye. Con!” was only a 
feeble echo pf her slepmothra’s greeting, wrung 
from her by'the absolute re^alrements of^hos- 
pjikitty. Curiosity w»s ipiokiy allayed, and 


bd|pe> end Je«r oonffemed^, AdVimcing to the 
Idnsaser svith a «beppieb'«^».ti»^^or; set down' 
whisky, pi^i, wof • f^tihoom Tfets 
his was at onoe: d^a^^' 
iad,ijitomei’’iaaatcffi-w^ng.'?,-' -■ 

. The. stepihotheir rnboed. tt»,* 
with delwhit ‘'Xon’w. dfeleoinev- 
maplWeer she. swd, *! Mature set out ..the 
tabl% aa’ fetch the glasses, ,p|aef .V. , 

Maureen did as ^e was bmdc4 aseorkea the 
bottle, and handed the glass and kindled ptpe .f£l 
her mother, .all with a set deflOnee ondteg iaee, 
which did not escape the tiaaorous ooitor. ..; 

” Ye’ll be come on business, C!da P b^fan 
widow. 

“Ay,” said Con, blushing and fldgotiog. 
" I come, Mrs. Lacey,' to ask yer W * 

wife. Grod sees I’ll make her as good a husband 
as iver laid all he had in a girl’s lap on’ only 
axed for bersel’ in return,” ‘ 

" It’s thrue for you. Con dear,” said the Step¬ 
mother. “ Oh, an’ ye. have her with.my heart’s 
best wish. Come down, Maureen, and give yer 
han’ to yer husband.” 

Maureen had been standing, pale, over in the 
shadows, at the dresser. Now she moved down 
to the hearth. “Not my husband,” sbe said, 
“ an’ niver my husband. In mf heart I’m 
thankful to ye, Cou Lavclle, for thinkin’ kindly 
of a poor girl like me, but I cannot take yer 
offer.’^ 

“Good Lord, sioh talk!” cried the widow, 
enraged. ,“ Don’t mind her, Con, asthore, it’s 
only a way girla has, likin’ to keep themsd's 
hign, an’ smalt blame to them! She’ll be yoursi 
niver fear, an’ willin’ an’ plased on her weddin- 
day.” 

“ Mother,” said Maureen, “ where’s tlie use 
of talkin’ this ways ? Yer not my God, nor my 
Maker, that ye have a right to ban’ over my 
soul an’ body to this man-or that man again.my 
will. An’ you. Con Lavelle, yer a daoent man, 
an’ ye wouldn’t be for takin’ a girl to yer wbFe 



to lay word, so help me 


'I 

’ll 


thrue an’ fast ril stan’ 

Christ, my Saviour!” 

Slowly, and wilh a stem reverence in her 
tone, Maureen uttered these last irords^ her 
eyes on the ground aud her hands sguecsed 
together. Con hung his head and hoped no 
more, and the stepmother rooked herself |o, 
and fro in her feebleness, and raged with dishp- 
pointmeat, 

“ You bould liizzy,” she cried.. , “ Oh, you 
bould shameless hizzy, th^’s been ieoavin’ me 
all this time! Goiu’jiggitt’ to yer d^ces un’' 
makin’ yer matches, au' throwin* .dust .|n |l^ 
eyes o’ the poor sickly mother nk feoma. ! 
you bad oanaturaLdaughthcrl”.. ,. ■ 

“Aisy, aisy, Mrs, Lacey,” pat;iii,«t^t4wart«d 
Con. “ Throth I’ll not listen^ Ct’om ye. 
If Maureen cannot like me, Iffii hdi , W'tkrUtffi 
o’ her. She’s the good hare-wO^kiu* dauffhth^ 
to you, whatever!" ■ ■', ■■■■ ^' ■; 

“ Hould yer tongue !”..ayieWd4bb ^assiorude 
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waskindicd, end idtook as he 
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Hen^s t6iBiwai«ea%%ap{>j veddin* ob tha 
day yewl" he said, toiockb" the gltBB gainst 
his teittb as ^he itased the epirit to his lips. 

■men,'”' went mind in reply, and 
matters beinir thus concluded, the tiro men 




:^^liticik yfe here, Mike Tiomay,” said Oon Iiti- 
Telle, stopping short, as the two walked along 
te ^ 4 noonlight, “I’ll nive you wan warnin’ 


' itffflpe'i part ye. I have lovea Maureen Laoey 
mnee iver she was able to toddle. Seein’ she 
liked ye the best, I would not liave made nor 
meddrt betune ye. Bnt with yer own, an’ Imr 
own &eo will, she took an’ oath to*ni"bt, afore 
my f«K, an* mind I’ll make her stick to her 
bargain. Loi^ to t well, an’ come borne for 
yer wife in time, lor sorra day, nor hour, nor 
minit 0* grace will I give you, if so it falls out 
tliat ye fail licr!” 

Mikie ®emay drew up his towering figure, 
and looked contemptuously iulo the feverish 
face of his rival. 

“ When yer axed for day, or hour, or minit 
o’ grace. Con Lavelle,” he s'aid,j^‘ then come an’ 
give me yet wamin’s. Ye may wisli me what 
evilye plMe, but the Almighty himsel’ will blow 
the blast that *11 bring me o’er the seas to make 
rain o’ yer evU hopes. I’m lavin’ ray wife in 
His hands, an’ heed me, man, ye shall niver 
touch her!” 

Shame fell on Con for a moment, and his 
better nature was touched. 

"I do not wish ye evil, Mike Tiernay,” he 
said, sulkily, “but only to have my chaucc.” 

CHAirCEB ni. 

MAuniEii’B year of trial began in peace. Her 
stepmother’s tongue was less harsh than usual, 
and Con Lavelle had left her untroubled. There 
was a light in her eye as she faced the blast of 
a morning, and a pride in her step as she moved 
throngh the house, that bade defiance to all ex> 
temal powers to make her less happy and blest 
than she was. She repaid her mother’s for¬ 
bearance with extra care and exertion. Hard 
work was play to her now. Ciiristmas season 
was Midsummer-itime, Wliistling winds were 
but music to dance to, and pelting rains like the 
light May dew. All the frost of her nature 
was thawed. She laughed with the children at 
8 ttppe^time, and told them stories when her 
work was done. Her eyes were brighter, 
thtd her Kps more softly curled. Her words to 
id! were less scant than they had been, and the 
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fa in the lengthening ewenincB tb’strafe'.Ids 
idpe, and to ^estion Mrs. ‘Ltfoey 

“Tumaties,” Manreen pretended ^ iidte 
no solioe, only west to bed eaxlfer pi sii^ts to 
be out of the way, gave shorter wwpra wlwu 
spoken to, and began to creep fthitedly barir 
again into her old iwserved «elh on 

for 8 time^ tmd then the atopmothmr be^ to 
epeak openly of Mike as n noeeriitg «t 

Msiuteen for putting her faitfr hi wim, Or :ccm- 
^tulating her on h»r^ won w’ tbrifty i^u 
hke Ckm Lavelle, Still Maureen eudared, gOi^ 
steadily on with her work, nerer seemihg to heOr 
what was said, nor to see What was meant. 

Presently Con Lavrile began to chaugO> hk 
demeanour; growing regular and system^ic in 
his attentions} sending boys to cat hCT tarf 
and carry her rack, and do odd_ rough lobs for 
her by stealth. Her stern rejection of these 
real services made very iittfe difference to 
Con, who went steadily on laying siege to 
her gratitude in a number Of subtle ways. 
The kepmotlier grew more siOkly} arid how 
could Maureen, who had little to give her, turn 
Nan Lavelle from the door, when she came 
smiling in of an evening with a nice fat chicken 
under'her cloak, or a moree! of, mutton for 
broth P Or how' could she throw in the fire the 
gay new nappikeen bought on the Inst fair day, 
which the widow wore tied on her head, aud 
which Con had not dared to present to Maureen ? 
Goa was not bold, but sly. He did notbmg that 
Maureen could resent, but he kept her in ‘con¬ 
stant rememtonce of her promise. Often, as 
he smoked liis pipe at his Tarmbouse door at 
sunset, he would slip out a little brass ring from 
his pocket, twirl it on the top of his own huge 
finger, aud smile at the vacant Atlantic, lying 
sailless and sunny before him. Why should 
Mike Tiernay return? 

So the year went on, and October came round 
again. There was much speculation in the island 
as to bow it w'ould go with Maureen Lacey, Some 
vowed tliat Mike would be true to liis time, and 
others that Maureen ought to bless her stars that 
would leave her io Con Lavelle. Of Maureen 
herself the gossips could make little. “ He’ll 
come,” was all she would say ip answer to hints 
and inquiries. As the end of the month drew near, 
public excitement ran hi^. Men made bets, 
aud kind-hearted women said prayers for Mau¬ 
reen. Con Lavelle went about his farm wi^i 
feverisb eyes and a restless foot, whilst in-doors 
.Nan already made rare preparafions. At the 
North Beach the stepmother cliattered inces¬ 
santly about the wedding, and her pride*tha,t a 
daughter of hers shonla be mistress of Pawn- 
more Farm. As the days narrowed ita hbout 
her, Maureen struggled hard to go i^S cOme 
like one who was doaf aud blind. ‘She lUadc 
ready her humble trousseau, k?ut!tit^ :%er new 
grey stockings, and stitchrag hw new blue 
cloak, bending her sharpeUm "faOe over'her 
work, contradicting no One, aod. QuestioiidiBf :AO 
one. Ncighbburs who chiaoeed to m^t the 
flash of her eye went avmy orosslag themselves. 
People began to feel afmd of Maoreert LaOey, 
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At last BaDw Ere Biddy Brdider- 

gast f««« ftMther <»f bsr danec&t rad Baggy 
M 0 rair%t«’®d -at ijtctra ^Md^'W-the y«me 
mra fcoopt^Aieenea, ra wbOm tba bad bestaved 
bi^cUf bar three co^Sk rad her two feather¬ 
beds. Bttt -Cba Lavelle rad life .aister Nan were 
busy ra home, raatit^ rrady totbat weddingof 
the roowow traieb was 'tee subject of eagw dis- 
«us$ioa : 4 kt Biddy’s tradable to-ni^. Bite 
weddtflg feast'was to be spread at Bawnmore, 
rad ma^ gaests ihad been mvited. 

It was arongh wild night. If the Bofiness 
were less hardy a race, or if the storm had oom- 
menced in its vlolraee an hour or two emrlier, 
iteddy Brendergast must have had few guests 
ht her draee that Hallow Ere. About eight 
O’clock Kan liavelle was bending over her pot- 
Orra inspecting the browning of her cakes, rad 
Con was sailing up a fine new curtain on the 
kitchen window to make te® place look more 
snug than, usual. The wind bellowed down the 
chimney, and its thunders overhead drowned 
the noise of the hammer and the sound of some 
one knocking for admittance outside. Suddenly 
the door was pushed open, and Maureen Lacey 
came whirling brral bless over the threshold, 
with the storm driving in like a troop of fiends 
let loose after hCT heels. Her face was white 
and streamed with rain; Iter dripping hair and 
the soaked hood of her cloak were dragged back 
from her head upon her shoulders. Siie tried to 
close the door oehhjd her, but could not, and 
the yelling wind kept pouring in, dashing every¬ 
thing about tee kitchen as though ihe place were 
invaded by an drmy of devils. 

“God save ns!” cried Nan, dropping her 
knife, and rasbing to shut the door. 

" ^nreen!” raid Con, with a bkze of sur¬ 
prise on his face, coming eagerly to meet her, 
and attempting to draw- the wet cloak from her 
shoulders. ’* If ye had any word to say to me, 
asthore, ye might have sent wan o’ tlic childlicr 
airly an’ let me know. I’d liave walked twenty 
mile for yer biddin’ forbye wan, an’ the niglit 
was ten tenes worse than it is.” 

Maureen shook off bis touch with a shudder, 
rad retreated a step or two. 

“I haven’t much to say,” she said hoarsely, 
“only this. What time o’ day have ye settl’t 
for to-mOrra P’* 

“ Tea o’clock,” said Con, sullenly, his glow all 
extinguished, and his face dai'k. 

“Tenl” nchoed Maureen. "0, Con,” she 
exied; clasping her hands, and vsising her wild 
eyes to htt «ce in a pitiful apiietd, “ 0, Con, 
make it twelve 1” 

Con glanced at her mid cast his eyes on tec 
gcouiid in dogged shame. “Ijet it be twelve, 
thin,” be paid, “ I .oj^pt stra’ yer white face, 
tlMNigb tee same white face m»ght bwden a 
man> ceelfi^* what’s 4o happen so soon. This 
rnaob HR grant yC, bet,ye needn’t ax no more. 
1 lm«e stood my Chance fair wn* honest, an’ I’ll 
not let yft off With yer bargain.”' 

Maureen’s snpfdicating face, at this, was 
Crote^ 1^ a ehan^ that made the . bridegroom 
start, . • 


‘ 9«iet me off l” she said, seoteftSfe “ If 

you, or .ray >uan or mortal liad it in 
to fck; Otoe wouldn’t ,be coipiii* primin’ , to 

yebeieib-ai^t, Bat I swore an oathtomy 
God, -an* te Him I n«»t answer for’t. An’ 
that was the Task swearin’ when death, wasn’t 
put fe tee bargain. Eor mind ye* Cem liavelle, 
there’s nothin! pn land or lay* but death only, ’ll 
bring me to yer side toraoita .myondherteapel.. 
Whitet!” she mud, as a long thundering rast 
roared over tee roof, “there’s death abr(^ to¬ 
night. Las’ night 1 saw a teip cornin’ sailin’, 
railin’, an* somebody wavin’, wavin’, an’ a hag 
wave rolled over the ship, on’ thin teo» rose 
wan screech. I woke up, an’ there w« the 
storrum keenin’, keenin’-r—^Nan Lavelhs, wiU 
ye give roe a roouthfol o’could wateer?” 

She drank the draught eagisrly, rad then tee 
gathered her wet cloak around her, 

“ Thank ye,” she said. “ I’ll be goin’ now. 
Good night to ye.” Con wakened out of Ms 
black reverie and sprang to the door. “Mau¬ 
reen !” he cried, grasping her dote to detain, 
her. “Ye dar not go out yer lone in the rage 
o’ yon wind. Stop a bit, an’——” 

“ Let me go!” said Maureen, fiercely, shteiim 
him off. “You’d betthcr let me go, for I will 
not answer for all my doin’s this night.” 

Her liands were wrenching at the bar, rad 
tee door fiew open as she spoke. Again the 
blast poured in with its frightful gambols. Con 
Lavdlc and his sister fell back, and Maureen’s 
white face' vanished in the darimess. Kan 
Lav die made fast the door again, rad returned 
to her pot-oven with a weight upon her heart. 
Thoroughly matter of fact as was this young 
woman, it did not occur to her now for tee 
first tiaie that to-morrow’s wedding would be 
an ill-omened event. There was an hour of 
silence between the brother and sister, and then 
Nan cried, aghast, as the eiasliing overhead 
arose to a horrible pitch: 

“God keep us, Con! it’s terae what Maureen 
said. Tliere’ll be death abroad afore mornin’!” 

“ Ay!” muttered Con, as he stalked restleady 
up and down with his hands in his poteets. 
“ But it’s thruc as well what she said forbye— 
ifiieV dii not put death »« the bargain. Head or 
alive, if ho beant here, ’fore Heaven I’R have 
my rights i” 

The people of Bofin me accustomed to storms. 
The tempest is their lullaby, their alarm, their 
burly friend, or^their treacherous enemy. It 
rocks the cradle when they are bom, rings the 
knell when they die, and keens over them in 
their graves. When there is no storm tee world 
seems to come to a strad-still. Yet the oldest 
islander cannot recoRect so awful a ni^it ns this 
eve of Maureen’s wedding. Few will niteeP* 
stand all that this means, for few could Imagine 
the terrors of a Bofin homcanej; how the sad 
barren island is soomged by its devastating 
rage; how the shrill cries of drowning hundreds 


ils diffs, roai-ing “tVrec^! wrecks!” rad:goe8 
hissing back again to do its deed of destractiop. 










ALi; THE TEIE ROUOT). 
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A jlfgbt like tbjk briags spoils to the island 
shores, and iSAi^ nte abroad, looking right and 


storm bad subsided, and the black night was 
blenching to a pallid giey. Streaks of pntplc 
a^ green rode over the seething ocean, tinting 
the torn of the tossing surges, whose bKnding 
wrCatbsthickcned the air like angry suow^ifts. 
Eow rosy bars began blushing out from the 
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uie Aiiffex ot ifCMUf passing; in again at tbe 
gates ef hearen. Coining along in tliis splendid 
dawn, the two men sgw a femme figure hasten¬ 
ing as if to meet them. 

It was Maureen in her wedding-gown and her 
wcdding-dloak, with a new azure Kerchief tied 
over her pretty gold hair. Her face was turned 
to the sea, ana the men saw only the rim of her 
thin white cheek as she passed them by without 
scenting to see them. 

"Presarve usi” said pne; “she’s ready for 
l>er weddin* airly. Where is she boon’ lor at 
this hour do ye think?” 

“God knows!” said the other. “I nim* 
seen a sow! got so wild-like. If 1 was Con 
Iiarclle I would wash my ban’s o’ her.” 

“ SoiTa fears o’ Con doin’ any sieh thing!” 
laughed the other, “ But where omthcr heaven 
is gettin’ out to now P Moliier o’ niaiey ! 
it’s not goin’ to dhro^d herself site is ?” 

The men were still on the headland-s, but 
Maureen had descended to tlic beach. Plough¬ 
ing her way through the wet slippery shmgic, 
she Imd gained a line of low rocks, on which the i 
suiT was dashing, and she w as now clambering on 
bands and knees to reach the top of the lurthesl 
and most difilcult of the chain yet hared. 

“Ocli, it’s lookin’for Alike she is, poor girl!” 
saideme of the men, “an’ feth, she may save 
bersel’ the throuble. The safest ship that iver 
he sailed in wouldn’t carry him within miles o’ 
Bofin last night. Whislttl what’s yon black 
thing out fai there agiu the sky ? Show us ycr 
glass.” 

The other produced an old battered smuggler’s 
telescope, and, turn about, they peeted long and 
.steadily out to sea. 

“ On, throth it’s a wreck!” said the one. 

“ Ay, feth!” said the other. 

“Well 1” said the first, “pod rest the poor 
sowk that are gone to their rcck’nin’, but it’s 
on ill win* that blows nobody good. Tlicre’ll 
be many’s the bit of a thing washin’ in afore 
Bigblfall. Maureen I” he cried out, suddenly, 
nuskg bis voice to a roar. “ My God! I was 
fCarea *he was mad. Maureen!” 

A long unearthly cry was the answer, ringing 
IJii'ongli the dawn. Maureen had been oroncli- 
ing on li^ knees, dangerouslv bending to the 
foam, at if s»arcliuig under the curve of each 
)>ieakeyas it crashed up and split its boiling 


froth upon the rook. Now she rose up with 
her terrific cry, and, throwing her arms wildly 
ov 4 ir her bead, kajied into tuo sea aad disAp- 
ptered. , 

Bunuing swiftly down tbe headlands, the 
wen gained the beach, and there they saw 
Maureen, not floating out to sea upon the. 
wavtcs, but_ standbtg battling with them, up tn 
her waist in the 6ee.tbing loam, clinging witli 
one hand to the rock beside her, and with the 
other tugging in desperation at something dai’k 
and heavy tliat rose and sank with the swelling 
and rebounding of the tide. Hashing into tie 
water, tbe men were quickly at li«r side. 

“ It is Mike!” gasped Aliiureen, half blinded, 
half choking with the surf. “ Bring him iu!” 

They loosened her fingers from* that dark 
heavy something, and found that, indeed, it was 
the body of a man. They laid him on the lieaeh, 
drew tlie hair from his face, and recognised their 
old comrade, Mike Tiernay. Maureen uttered 
no more wild cries. Site took the clo,ik tio'u 
her shoulders and spread it up to liis chin. Stic 
put her hand into his bosom, found Uic ring she 
had given him attached round his neck l)y a 
string, and slipped it at once upon her tinger. 
Then she sat dowu nud laid his head upouher 
knee. 

“ Will yon go.” she said, calmly, to the men, 
“and tell Con Lavelk that Mike Tiernay has 
come home? Will ye tell him,” she added, 
liolding up her hand—“ will ye tell him Maureen 
Lacey lias a ring upon her finger ?” 

And this was all the wedding that Be fin saw 
that day. 

Bvil little further of Maureen Lacey is s’mwu 
to the writer of this history. The wiei k of the 
ship iu n hich Mike liad been returning -v as one 
of those disasters whose details fill the daily 
newspapers in wiuter-time. Sewn in the )ioor 
fellow’s jacket was found a note for a good htlb 
sura of money. The following verr a fever 
visited the island, sweeping off, anmngsl < 'beii, 
Maureen’s stepmother, and all her childieu tm* 
one. After this, Maureen sold all their v. oi idly 
goods, and departed for America with her bide 
brother in her arms. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part the Second. 

CHADTER XLII. UNDER A LAMP. 

“ Who is going to the fancy ball, rout, •what¬ 
ever it is ?” asked Kotnaine, again stooping to 
play. “I am, I know. I have arranged a tableau 
for myself—my ow’n actors. Eiug, Erett, like 
a good lad, for brandies and sodas. I wish there 
■was a company to lay on soda in the streets like a 
main. I’d pay what rates they asked. I hear 
Permor here is going with a lantern and cloak as 
Guy Fawkes, ha, ha! There we go again! Ko- 
thing like it. What dress is your fiuc friend 
going in, eh, I'ennor ? The Queen of Sheba, eh ? 
1 should like to tell that lady some home truths. 
For the world I would not breatue her name in a 
mixed company, of course; but Eennor under¬ 
stands perfectly.” 

Three of the men suddenly went out. Fennor, 
boiling furiouslyat the recollecliouof p-ast injuries, 
thinking, too, of the rebellion at home, thought 
tlic moment was come. He liad a thought, loo, 
of some false chivalry, as he fancied himself the 
champion of Miss Manuel. lie jumped from his 
place. 

“ I have put up with this too long,” he said. 
“ 1 won’t bear it. You liave laid yourself out 
llie whole evening to insnlt me. I tell you, I 
won’t bear it.” 

“'Well, don’t,” said Eomaine, getting his cue 
into position. “Just stand a little away, my 
friend, and continue your remarks at the oilier 
side of the table.” 

“ I will not listen to your slanders, on a lady 
that is—it is infamous, unworthy! Before leav¬ 
ing this room, you must retract, sir. I tell you, 
you shall.” 

Eomaine laughed loudly and good humoured ly. 
“We have stirred you up,” he said—“with a 
billiard cue. However, let us bear yon out. 
Goon. Well?” 

“Isay, Fennor, Fermor,” smd Young Brett, 
anxiously, “what are you at?” 

“He muit retract,” said Fermor, excitedly. 
“ I’ll have none of his insolent speeches at me! 
1 shan’t be made the butt of his smart words. 
You heard him. Every one here heard him. I 
have long been wanting the opportunity.” 


“ Nonsense,” said Young Brett. “Don’t you 
see it is all a joke ?” 

“ Don’t interfere with me, Mr. Brett,” said 
Fermor, turning on him. “This Eomaine un¬ 
derstands me perfectly; it is a long account. He 
has other things to reckon with me for. Be 
knows it.” 

“Well,” said Eomaine, suddenly becoming 
grave, and resting on bis billiard cue. “Well, 
licrc 1 am now', and here is the opportunity. 
Shut the door, Brett, like a good boy. Now, let 
us hear all about it. 1 am now before yon, Mr. 
Fermor, or Captain Fermor. 1 only give you a 
caution in t he friendliest .spirit imaginable; don’t 
try anything of this sort,” he said, doubling his 
fingers. “I never boast; but 1 gire you mj 
word of honour, 1 broke a man’s skull in a fall, 
who (lid try it. I didn’t inlcud it. Now, what 
is it you want ?” 

Fermor glared at him. “ Not boast,” he said. 
“ 1 am no match for you at that, 1 know,” he 
said. “ But-” 

“No, you are. not,” said the other, “nor at 
anj thing else. Do you want pistols, and police 
on (lie ground, and all Loudon laughing at us P 
A cheap way of getting a reputation for bravery. 
Arc you for a theatrical duel, with the principals 
arrested and bound over ? A public challenge in 
the public room of a club! Not a soul to know 
of it! 1 admire you—upon niy soul I do. Now, 
what else do you want, Mr. Fennor?” 

More “men” were dropping in now', brought 
by that curious instinct which leads men to the 
scene of a commotion. There was a sort of a 
little audience. Eomainc’s eye rested on him, 
and Roiuainc’s hand rested on the cue. 

Fermor did not feel easy under that eye. He 
tried a poor abortion of a sneer. “ I have no 
knack,” he said, “at those smart w'ords. I am 
not a match for yon at-” 

Again Eomaine laughed with noisy good 
humour. “ Indeed you are not, Fermor. Neither 
at billiards, nor at the gloves, nor at the tongue.” 

“1 thought you never boasted,” struck in 
Fermor, bitterly. 

“0, sometimes—little,” said the other. 

“ \Vc arc all weak, you know. Now, my friend, 
while j on are making up your mind as to what 
you arc going to do, pray let me w on with roy 
game. There! the old sfoi-y. Pocket again. 
Ha, ha!” 
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Pcrmor 'almost ground liis teeth with rage. 
l?ut he had a curious shyness, M’hich in presence 
of a crowd palsied bis wits, if not his tongue, 
lie could have readily foimd sncli rough stock 
words as “you arc a rulGan, a coward,” and the 
like. But, to do him justice, he slirank from 
such Billingsgate. The “men” looked on, 
wonderiug. If faces could stub, wound, beat, 
scourge, then was Eoiuuinc tied to a slake, and 
gashed and scourged thoroughly. But, as it 
Was, he saw that he had tlic victory. 

" What is it all about P” said the “ men.” 

“ We have been haring an argument, Pcrmor 
and I,” be said, “ ami I believe I have the best of 
it. Another good stroke.” 

At last the games ended, the night ended, the 
“men” dropped away. “ Now to get our great¬ 
coat,” said Eomaine. “ 1 have made a very good 
night’s work of it, beaten everybody all round,” 
and he looked at Pcrmor. He lit a cigar at the 

I door. Pcrmor follow'cd him close. 

II “ Wtell,” said an old member, “ well, Pcrmor, 
{; you are about the most even-tempered man 1 
j ever came across. Hang me! but I would liavc 
' slapped him in the face—I would.” Peniior 
! flew out after Eomaine. 

I “You don’t mcjin to fellraeyoti arc coming 
’ ttv wuyp” said Mr. Eomaine. “ Weil, well.” 

I “You sluiu’t escape tne now,” .said Pcrmor, 
j walkinghuiTicill.v beside him. “You Lave no 
jj audience here. Once for all, you must account 
I to me for your behaviour. 1 have you now.” 

“ Bcgiuuing again P” said Eomaine, buttoning 
I up his coat, and puffing his cigar. “Hints, 
i lessons, all thrown away, I se.e.” 
j “It is unbearable,” said Pcrmor, walking 
j lurinusly. “You have no spirit. Any* other man 

I would have-I'cii are a-” 

I “ Hush, hush, nonsense,” said Eomaine. “ 1 
I dou’t think you know the full force of what 
you arc saying. -4s you s-ay, theve is no audience 
iicre, ami you arc gcltiiig courage. Jly good 
friend, it is well you did not bring out that ugly 
word tiiat wfis ou your lips. 1 tell you calmly 
and ctindidly, if you had-” 

“IVell P” said Pcrmor, trying a .sneer. 

“ WellP 1 should have wailed uulil wc came 
to this lamp-post, seized you so, and, i fear, 

I broken your spine.” (In a second ho had Pcrmor 
[ ])iuiou!!d by both arms, with /u.t spine to the 

! “shouldei” of the lamp-post.) “If you doubt 
i i me. just as an expcrinicnt try and say it. Como!” 

II Under the lamplight came from Komaine’s 
1 1 eyes such a sharp, wicked flash, and there was 
I, such an luJiaii savagcncss about his lips, that 
I; Peniior .saw in a second that be was in earnest. 

■ 1 Luckless Pcrmor! it was the deiipest Iiumilia- 
, lion. But there was a ferocity in IJie other’s 
,• race that could not be trifled with. Already he 
j i saw his knee half bent, ready to be raised to lay 
1 upon his cJiest. As it was, he could hardly gasp. 

I There might have been a temptation in tlic other’.s 
j mind to use .this tempting opportunity to rid 
j hiiiisuif of one who was in his way. * 

I A 1 vithing, gioaning, frantic with helples.s fury, 


he thought he would have gone mad. He could 
not speak for mortification. The eyes of Eomaine 
were a few inches &om his owm eyes, looking at 
him with milicious eagerness. The cigar of 
Eomaine was close to his cheek. Some one 
passing by, stopped a moment and laughed. But 
some one else stopped suddenly under the lamp, 
started, and spoke-: 

“Pcrmor!” he said, “here, and in this way! 
What is this about?” 

“Ah, Ilmibury !'’he said. "1 am so glad. 
Come aud look. Look at our friend. He has 
been a little pettish to-night—given me all 
manuor of trouble.” 

This was, indeed, hmniUalioii. Ilanbury felt 
for him. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “ this is ihe public 
si,reel. It is very boyish, i must say. Come, 
let him go. Do, now.” , 

"lt/.vlhe public street, my friend,” said the ; 
other, gaily. “ That is just the reason.’’ i 

“ You must. Here, I want to speak to you, i 
Eomaine. Look—suppose some of ttie clnl) men j 
were to pass? Nonsense. Y'ou have liad enough | 
amusement.” I 

He was very strong—stronger th.au Eomaine > 
—ami gently aud good Luniourcdly drew him off. ; 

He let Permor go. “It won’t do after td!, 
Peniior! You will liavc to pay a fellow as ilioy | 
do in Ireland, and get /«>// to do the job. There's i 
your hat. Don’t try tlial again, 1 would advive | 
you. It was too ii.mpting. You have, no idra I 
wliat a little pressure of tlie knee v. ill stave in j 
the chest in that position. Now don’t persist in 
seeing me home. In fact, my good Pcrmor, as ti i 
general rule, doti’t think of interfering with me.” 

Permor W'as now free. All his ftii-y burst oul. ! 

He drew back, and was going to fly at Eomaine. 
hut the latter threw his cigtir on the ground, 
and, raising iiis arm, said, in a tone tlicre was no , 
luistakiiig, “Takt> care, take care! Haiibiiry, 1 
give you notice, I shall not ymt uj) with any i 
trie.k.s of this .sort. Take care, now. 1 warn j 
yon.” : 

Hanhtiry stcp])e(l hetw'o.cn them. lie .ww/ 
Permor. “ Co home,” lie said, “Permor; it,is all : 
a joke.” I 

Eomaine walked away very fasi, tuid even sing- j 
ing, and left the unhappy Pcrmor glowering, ’ 
'abiiost moatiing, W’ith rage. But he was litdf 
tamed. “ This man has ti spell over me,” he .said, 
passionately. The moment .Eomaine was gone he i 
felt a frantic impulse to rusii aficr Jtiin, aud ; 
ag-'iin “ bring him to account.” Ho wetit liome i 
that, night degraded to himself, aud the men at ! 
(lie club were very jocular over the “devilish ! 
diverting way” that Eomaine had handled him. 

The spectacle had, however, troubled Y'oung i 
Brett, tlartf excellent Samaritan, not a little. ] Ic ■ 
understood what was in Permor’s mind, and he | 
Itegan to pity him. He was old friend, and ! 
his old friend lie litid admired so, “ He was no 
match,” he tiiodght, “for that rude rough man.” 

So thi.s honest boy was with Miss. Manuel next 
day, tell ing li£r the whole, “lam Sorry for him, 
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indeed I am,” he said. “I wish I could help 
him. And indeed, Miss Manuel, you have a 
friend in him, for he was fighting i/our battle like 
a trump. Not, indeed, that any one n-as saying 

y n.rthing—that is- " And he stopiied in some 

confusion. 

Pauline smiled. “Do you think I mind? 
You may tell me the truth. They were abusing 
me, and he defended me. Well ?” 

“Defended you,” said Young Brett, with en¬ 
thusiasm, “it was regular championship, lie 
M onld have fought Romainc for you. Really, he 
wanted to have him out at once. You ought to 
like iiim, I say, Miss Manuel.” 

After Yauug Brett was.gone. Miss Manuel 
ihougiit of this with softness. “ It is .something 
t o have a friend,” she said, “ and if 1 had any 
influence with him for //^rsake, I might use it to 
bring him back to tliat child who hates me so.” 
l>atcr, she sat down and wrote, and diiected a 
letter to Captain Fermor. 

tllAPTEn XXIU. SEWS I'OR LADV 

This \v:is now the day of Lady Laura’s great 
festival. Everything had been hurried on, and 
eveiything was ready—under lier captaincy. Siic 
had found money, time, stage projierlies, jjcople, 
everything; for even in tlieir own dejiurtnicut 
Blauclie and Laura junior were to all intents 
and purposes utterly helpless, bin-would have 
{unied out the srnne in any depmimcnt. .Had 
she been suddenly appoinle.d t' ti;e comi.iis- 
siuiat in the Crimea, .'-he would Inive found a 
sudden instinct for the defies, and iiave. per¬ 
formed them quite as well as the men of the 
regular service, bhe now showed that .slic knew 
about scenes and about painting, and wilii good 
sense directed the woi'king haiuls whom .she wa.< 
oliliged—alas! at great cost—to have in. She even 
trained Laura junior and Blanche, and taught 
them some hapjiy and etl’oelivo posc.s. She found 
time for all tliis, and it was not known ikat the 
charniing Swiss shepherdess dres.'S, in which 
Laura was to appe.ir, had been iirivatel} put to- 
getlierby those okl,an(hvoni, ami nutiring lingers, 
though it was popularly believed lo be a triumph 
of Madame Adelaide’s skill. She hiul been a 
little disturbed at Young Spcndlesham’s absence 
from tlie wedding breakfast; but she soon dis¬ 
covered that he had been called iiwtiy suddenly 
lo the country, but would be back that evening 
positively. For the moment she had been dis¬ 
quieted, but this news set eveiything straight. 

On t)d.s last day she was everywhere—in work¬ 
ing clothes, as it were. She overlooked the men 
putting up a canopy at the hall door, and oUjcrs 
busy forming the bfilcony into a temporary 
chamber, w'hich she knew would be valuabh'. for 
the purposes for which she had lived. These 
were sad expenses; but they were of the last 
necessity, and she had got them put up far 
cheaper than nay man or w-oman in town could 
have had them put up. Nor was she without 
hopes of profit for her outlay; for fdreadyshe 
seemed to detect on the edge of the web she had 1 


span round Laura junior (Laura junior was in¬ 
capable of forming a web for lierself), a figure of 
fair proportions looking in enviously. That night 
miglit sec him floundering helplessly in the net. 
Success brings success, just as eating brings 
on appetite. 

To this day, too, many had been looking forward. 
But in the Fermor house it was 16 bring on a 
crisis. The unhappy man had come home—de¬ 
graded it may be—Wt full of miserable pique 
and rage, that could not find the object it desired, I 
but thirsted for a victim. He associated Mrs. ; 
Fermor with his treatment. “ If 1 die for it,” j 

he said, “ slic shall not have this opportunity!” i 

It was remarked by the ladies and gentlemen j 
below, that the lord and lady of the house “ did ; 
not speak” now. News of the family ementes j 
bad penetrated to neighbouring areas. SDa. : 
Fermor—to whose injuries every day’s neglect 
added—met his treatment with stern defiance, ^ 
and was girding herself up for this last struggle. : 

Not, indeed, that slie cared for that wretciied : 
show. She shrank from it, and from the un¬ 
known issues that rested on it- But her coral I' 
lips, a little 1 hiuner than they had been, were j' 
pressed together with the tightness of defiance, j. 
One soft word, and they had been relaxed ; but ;' 
she only saw corresponding defiance, and .a sort ' 
of unconditional hostility. ; 

it w'as a gloomy day, and seemed charged n ith )' 
preaentimeuts. Later on, towards the evening, 
came the servant to know at what hour would ■'. 
the carriage be wanted. Mrs. Fermor was pass- j' 
iiig up-st.airs, and she heard her lord, in the hall {\ 
below, saying, in a loud sour voice, “ It is not j ■ 
waided.to-night. IVho said it was? IVhatdocs i' 
the fellow come worr,' iiig here for ? lie will be j, 
sent to if required.” 

“ lie was told lo cull up, sir. .Mrs. Fermor | • 
sent me.” ! 

“ I tell you lie is not wanted,” said fermor, 
furiously. : 

And the serving gentleman, at the evening tea, 
j informed his friends below that up-stairs they '' 
would bn “Hal it again afore night!” i; 

Mrs. Fermor, on the stairs, heard this inter- ; 
diet of the carriage. “ So he wan! s 1 o drive me i; 
to extremities,'’ she said. “Let him, then. , 
llcrc, John!” she called out, “don’t let the 
man go yet.” And she stepped down exritcilly ,, 
—to battle. i 

She shut the study door. “B’hat is this j; 

about the caniage ?” she said, trying to speaje j | 
calmly. “1 shall want it to-iiighl.” , 

“ Is it to go to this thing ?” he answered her. }' 

“ No matter for what purpose,” she answered, j 

“ I am entitled to it.. 1 am sure yon don’t intend , 
to expose our affairs to the talk of the people j 
below.” 

“Not for that. I told you before I don’t ; 
choose you to go to tliis place. 1 mn determined, i 
I know, and I want no argument about it.” 

“.That remains to be scon,” she •said, her foot 
healing the floor. “I am going. Fortunately, 
there arc other carriages to be got.” 
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“Mr. Rojnaine’s, I suppose?” he saSd, with a 
sneer, 

“Mr. Romaine is a gentleman, and a true 
friend to me,” she answered, with trembling 
voice. “ He would not expose me in this way.” 

" Yonliad better go with him in a cab, I sup¬ 
pose,” s«id he. “Don’t talk to me about him. 
I don’t want it. T have made up my mind, and 
I have told you so, and I give no reasons. 
There!” 

“No wonder you don’t like to talk of him,” 
she went on, quite flaming with excitement; 
“you are brave to me, but I know you arc in 
toror of him.” 

Fermor turned white. This allusion was but 
an accident, but it seemed as though she had 
, heard about that night, and was taunting him. 
He started up, and pointed to the door. “ After 
this'* he said, almost choking, “ leave me. Aw 
we undcarstand each, other. Go away, I say. I 
shall end this insome way—and before long, too. 
It’s all over now.” 

He did not know what he was saying or what 
he was doing. She was a little scared, because 
not understanding the real reason of his fury, 
and let the man go without a word about the 
carriage. But when she was alone, the original 
defiance returned, and, according to the old 
formula, emphasised with a little fierce stamp, 
“if she was to die for it” she would not yield. 

It was now past six o’clock. Fcrnior was still 
raging in his study. He heard voices in the 
hsdl, and burst out: “What is this? What is 
this noise?” It was another “man” with a 
message from Madame Adelaide’s. The grand 
dress would be home at eight, punctually; it 
might be depended on. There were some altera¬ 
tions; but a dozen hands were working on it 
simultaneously, like slaters on a roof. Fermor 
retreated into his study, trembling, but with a 
grim idea in his head. 

I At Lady Laura’s house the moment was draw- 
! iug on. By incredible exertion everything had been 
! got ready, and the “men” happilyout of tlie house, 
j The last touches had been given, and wc know; 

I by whom. Indeed, the first and middle, as well 
j as the last touches, had all come from the same 
1 band. Tired, fagged, b\it dressed in her finery 
i (the firat “dowm,” too, for Laura junior and 
Blanche were always late), she was in tlie field, 

I walking round her rooms, now clear, clean, fresh, 
and lighted. Here, in the drawing-room, was that 
pretty stage at one end, and the flowers, and the 
lights, and the chairs set in order, for a good 
view of the show; and here, below, was the 
supper set out, under the same superintendence, 
with a small corps of select and steady waiters, 
who were known to be equal to more work, at 
the same tariff, than their fellows. The women 
were waiting for their cloaks (she had even found 
vft moment to write the “numbers” on old visiting 
i, cards)—in fact, all was ready. She went up 
I p again after this final survey, and stood at the fire 
alone, in her rooms, trying to warm her weary 
^ foot upon the fender. As she looked down on 


that weary foot, and then looked into the coals, 
perhaps she saw there, in the little fiery crags 
and gullies, scraps of that weary panorama she 
called her life, the course that she had worked 
out with weariness and buffeting. Perhaps, 
too, she was longing that, just as the little fiery 
craters and precipices crumbled down upon one 
another, so her life, too, might end at last; and 
perhaps she was longing for some final repose- 
just as her Worn and aching head was then long¬ 
ing for some physical repose upon a pillow. It 
was noted how in those days the people under her 
found her softer and less imperious and fretful. 

The clock on the chimney-piece had struck. 
Every one had been enjoined to be there by nine, 
on account of the dramatic part—if not before. 
The company were about due now. Hark to the 
rolling of the carriages! Whatever she had been 
thinking of, w'hether sad or hopeful, she now 
withdrew the weary foot from the fender, and 
“jccovercd” herself. Wlio would come first? 
for there was the thunder of wheels at the gale, 
and the quick plunge of horses suddenly checked; 
and here was the smile of recc])tion snatched 
hurriedly, as it were, from her pocket, and fitied 
on. Behind it was, perhaps, a real smDc, for 
she was Ihinking of Blanche’s or Laura junior’s 
lovers. 

As she took her post at the door (the arri\cd 
were undra])iug below, and receiving a scrap of 
visiting card as a token), the select waiter came 
up with a note on a salver. An apology, of 
course, which was welcome; for she always left 
a margin for .such thing.s, .md room w as sadly 
wanted. She thought she knew the hand. It 
was from Sir John Westende. 

“1 never asked ///w,” she said, wondering. 
Then she read it willi a strange stai-e, that mys¬ 
tified the waiter, wdio w'as standing by, salver in 
hand. 

“Dear Lady Laura,—My duty to ^my ward, i 
Lord Siicndlesham, has compelled me to trtke .v 
course 1 much regret. For many reasons I could 
not approve of the alliance hcw'as about making, 
but an affair that took place some years ago, and 
in which one of your family was concerned—an 
affair, loo, which 1 only discovered by an acci¬ 
dent—renders the tiling, as you will admit, wholly 
^‘out of the question. He is in full possession of 
all the details—quite lakes the view that 1 take, 
and is now down at my house in the coimtry. 
But, with a generosity which does him honour, 
ho has proposed to let you take the business of i 
breaMng the affair off, on yourself. And if you ! 
think fit to adopt this course, you will write to 
him to-night a letter to that cftect., It is a very 
painful and unfortunate business altogether, but ; 
you will see, with your usual good sense, that ii j 
was impossible it could go on. I am, 

“Dear Lady Laura, 

" Yours truly, I 

"JoBN Wesxeme.’* I 

I 

Did .she utter a sound beyond a sigh, or did j 
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the “ steady” waiter see pass across her face ing,” lasting about a minute, the tableau was 
more Hum a short spasm ? He was now chanting over. La3y Laura was seen applauding. Iliey all 
“Mr. and Mrs. Heniy Wandesforde! Miss thought how she was enjoying it. Mr. Eomainn, 

I Wandesforde.” And tliose guests were defiling out on the landing, and biting his nails, was rest- 

■ up the stairs, Mr. Wandesforde pulling hard at less and impatient. Finally, he “plunged” down 
I his gloves. Mrs. Wandesfordc’s wrists chinked stairs angrily and left the house. Jolmllanbury, 

I with the sound of rattling bracelets as she re- who had been watching his motions quietly, very 

ceived the hostess’s warm welcome. Mr. Waii- soon after glided down stairs, and also left the 
1 desforde’s figure, in a sort of annular eclipse, and house. 

• partially in shadow from clouds of tulle in front, 

i bowed from a distance. He did not suspect chapteexuv. daitgee. 

,j what giiastlmess was behind the smile that Ju Fermor’s house, with Fermor sitting in his 
I greeted them. Then the stream set in, and study as in a den watchii^ jealously few somc- 
' began to ascend steadily. thing, the same state of things continued on that 

i Now came Laura junior rustling down dismal evening. Some one else was watching as 
(Blanche was above, m the Swiss peasant’s dress), feverishly up-stairs. 

The motlicr went through all the routine duties « go ijas told her,” he thought, pacing up 
camesfiy and with activity. She was in motion anj down, “ and she dares to taunt me. I shall 
always—in llie motion ol speech when not in break her yet.” He stopped, for he heard a 
that of figure. She went through all the features sound of feet and shuffling in the hall. It was 
of the part without omittmg a single thing. She the sound he was looking for. A man had come 
had a word for all. She carried on Ihe thing with a great black box, a huge casket, containing 
I “behind the scenes.” She flew up to her (he treasure. 

1 (huighter—poor Blanche, in the Swiss peasant’s The dozen hands simultaneously busy on the 
dress--and encouraged her kindly, and with dress had it finished to the moment—some one 
sympathy, lo do her part well. Those words fell walking up and down, and urging them on as an 
stranginy on Blanche’s car. overseer doc-s the galley-slaves at tlie oar. It 

“ Has he come, mamma ? ’ she asked, settling was sent home to the minute, for Madame 
the “ bands” of the peasant dress. “ Mind, he Adelaide was nice about her reputation. Fermor 
is to have a front row.” came out of tJie den. 'This night he was sadly 

“By-;ind-by,love,”.saidmamma, “lamafraid excited—so excited as to do what at another 
; he will not be here till late—Im Ims written to time he would have thought ungentlemanly. 
j t5:iy SO. But that makes no mutter, you know. “ Brinj? that in here,” he said, 

I You arc looking charming, dear, in that dress.” Mrs. Fennor’s own maid was tripping down to 

And Blanche, a good girl, perhaps, after seeing welcome the treasure, to take it out into her own 
I a patch ol warm sunlight—a sunlight something arms. There was great curiosity in the house as 
I like affection—on that worn broken landscape, tO'how “missus” would look in the “playhouse” 

I put up her lips and kissed her. Talk of the Greek dress. 

I play-writers and their terrible eienienl of fate “Bring that inhere!” repeated Fermor, “box 
i and necessity, here was as fine a bit of tragedy and all. Do you hear me? Must 1 tell you 

j j as they could have thought of. everything in this house twice over?” 

j! The show began, and the show went on. She It was brought, in without a word. The lady’s 
j| never relaxed. Mr. Bomaino had come to maid flew up-stairs to her mistress with the 
j! the front, anxious to consult her about Mrs. news. 

1! Fennor. She had not come. “We could not “ Awr,” thought Fermor, locking the door, and 
i 1 begin without her, you know,” he said. getting his hat, “ we shall sec.” Madame Ade- 

■ “O, we cun send for her, to be sure,” said laide's great black box lay there—imprisoned I 

'•! Lady Laura, with alacrity. —an unaccustomed atmosphere. To the old sane 

“ And Speiidlesham,” said Bonuiinc, “ what is Fermor of years back it would have seemed, 

I he about ? No one seems to be in time.” , perhaps, a pitiful, mean, little, and unworthy 
I “Later—all later,” said Lady Laura, with trick. 

j* “0 hurry, you sec.” As he went out, a man came up the steps with 

j I ‘ Well, then, wc may begin,” said Mr. B.o- a note. It was Miss Manuel’s note. He knew 
■ maine, “ and I myself will go for—theFcrraors.” ibe handwriting at once, and hurried to the 
j John Haiibiiry was there beside him, and light in a flurry ; he read it under a street laiini 

I almost heard his speech. Bomaine gave liiin a —read it in a wild tumult of agitation. 

I I bitter look of impatience. He was caring very Miss Manuel had written: 
j I little for the show of that night. He was thiuk- 

{! ins of some other place. “ 1 cannot delay thanking you for a kindness, 

j It began with the Parting of Hector and the news of which bos just reached me. I menu 

i I Andromache, the Trojan hero, in fine foil armour, the way hi which you took my part yesterday. 

' I depicted by young Wainwright; the tearful wife Such behaviour is like heaping coals of fire on ay 
Ij by the lovely Cecilia TowIcb, Lady Towler’s head. 1 do not deserve it—indeed no—for if you 
: I eldest. There was appropriate music, suggest ive knew what I dare not tell you, but which is yet 
] of Troy and the hostile Greeks j and the “Part- a vile hypocrisy not to tell you, you would,. I 

ii 
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fear, despise me. Some of these days, perhaps, 
you shall know. And yet 1 shall voiiture to ask 
a favour when I see yon again, one that concerns 
yourself and yonr interests.” 

Eia bead seemed to swim with wild triumph 
as h® read. “ It is tnre, then,” he thought. 
“ She owns it! It is what I have long snspected. 
She loves me! She has been struggling with it. 
I am the old Termor still.” 

The finietness of home was ungrateful to him— 
its fierce rebellion it was misery and pain to 
liftnk of. Jlere was hope, brightness, and a 
aort of ghost of the old pride and elation. 

"S/ie loves me,” lie thought, walking fast. 
**Sie esteems and values me. With her 1 can 
feel hope, and joy, and love, and happiness. Slie 
cannot suppress what she feels.” Suddenly a 
wild impulse seized liim. He had thought of 
answering the letter at once, in a sort of 
rapturous tone; hut it •^ould be belter to go to 
her straight himself. lu a momeut ho was in a 
Hansom cab, galloping towards Alfred-place. The 
driver did not know that the'wild heart of his 
fare was travelling faster than the good horse in 
the shafts. 

Mrs. i’eniior, told by her maid of this last blow, 
sat on her chair before her glass iu her bedroom. 
“ITou may go clown, trallncc,” she said. “Or 
stay, bring me up my jiapers and pens.” She 
was almost stapiJied at this last stroke of poor 
impotent spite, but more mortified at the whole 
house being made parties to the cjuarrel. “To 
disgrace me in this way,” she said, in a frantic 
burst of tears. “But 1 will bafile b i m yet. jVoia 
he shall find that I can meet him. God help me! 
he is driving me to this.” And she wrote a hasty 
note to Mr. Ilomaine. 

"Come to me quickly. 1 want to see you 
and consult you. “ M. T,” 

CHAPTER XLV. MR. BOMAINE’s PROroSALS. 

M. P. ! even in these initials there was an 
unlawful confideucc. As she was folding tlic 
note, her “ownmaid” appeared at the door, and 
said that Mr. Ilomaine was below in the, drawing- 
room. Mr. Komainc’s cab wa.s waiting at the 
door. He had come post from Lady I;anra’s. 

Her liair was down on her shoulder! She 
hastily “turned it up” in some fashion—in any 
j way. She looked beautiful, brilliant with thi*. 
j sense of suffering outrage, and suppi'c.s.'ied grief 
j and anger. Tor the moment it seemed to her— 
j poor little soul!—that Providence had sent her 
I t his man to be her protector and frimicl. “ Hca\ cm 

has raised me up this true friend,” siie f hough f, 
with an odd perversion of devotion. “1 shall 
cling to him now,” ,Shc flow down, and ran to 
1 him like a bird fluttering, lie slarl,(,d back, she 
looked so bright and engaging. 

! “ U,” she said, “ Mr. Ilomaine, 1 am so glad 

j youitave eomc to me. I was writ ing to you, to 

I bug, to implore, that you wduld- ” 

j “Good gracious 1” he said, “what has Bcip- 
I peped? Tell me everything.” 


" You iU-e my friend,” she went on, hastily; “ at 
least, I have begun to think ycni arc; and I don’t 
know what to do. I am miserable, wretched, 
nnliappy, I have no one to help me, no one to 
care for me,” and bright tears began to gallieriu 
the bright eyes. 

! Ilomaine was looking at the soft helpless 
creature with pure sympathy and admiration. i 
“Do you tell me,” said he, with contracting 
brows, “that he has been at his work again ! It 
is insufferable. 1 thought I bad given him a 
lcs.soii last night that would have lasted bun for | 
years.” 

“O,” said she, bursting out helplessly, “he 
does not know me. He treats me cruelly. He 
docs not understand me.” 

“ hdml he does not,” said Romaine, moodily; | 

“not he. No teaching will do him good. Never, i 
1 see. What do you suppose he was doing last i 
night? Cliami)ioning Miss Manuel before a j 
whole club; 1 rjaiig to quarrel with mo about her. I 
1 had to give him a lesson. Dearest Mrs. 1 
Termor, 1 do feel for you. I wish to Heaven 1 
could show yon how I do feel. What is this bu li- 
ncss now ? 1 can guc.ss. This tyrant will not let i 
you go. I know it! W hat a mean, pitiful, un- 
woriby spite 1 Good Heavens! what a slnurie ’ ! 

wdiat a sin 1” he went on. “My hc:n'l bleeds for i 

you! But wiiat shall 1 do, what would you like ; 

me to dor” , j 

“ No, no,” she said, hurriedly. “I suppose h'’ j 
docs not lliiuk or know' what he is doing.” 1 

“ He docs. He does,” saidllomainc, savagely. ; 
“ Whore is lie now ? Ali, 1 could guess. But i 
look, dearest child, you will not submit to this, j 
Your life will become a slavery worse than tJiey ' 

have in Siberia. He w’ill encroach every day | 

more and more. If you yield to liim, he will only j 
require more. My dear, dear Mrs. Fcnucir, I i 
know you, I know yoiu* heart, and all i hat you ! 
have .suffered. Ido indeed. 1 am a rough, rude, ‘ 
travelling fellow, but I feel. ,I shall not let this \ 
go on. 1 can't see a sweet charming lovable ! 
creature trampled into ruin. We must save you j 
at every risk.” i 

“Save me?” she said, wondering. “How? i 
Do .you wish me to go to this placi? ? He has it ’’ 
locked up in Ids room.” 1 

“ 7'/!w- place ?” he said, impatiently. “I have j 
forgotten it. 1 am not tliinking of that. What 
does that concern us? 1 am Ihbking of your’life | 
and lia})pine.s.s. How are you to slay with this 
man, who will only live to persecute and harass 
you? Liston to me. Wc arc alone here. Now 
is the opportunity. Long, long, I have knonm 
you—esteemed, admired, loved you—yes, loved 
you—and ircvcr so much as io-nighl. My heart 
is bleeding for you. Come, let us leave this 
house—this house, this country, this mean, 
■miserable, degraded rnan, whom I all but flogged 
last night.” 

She started back from him with a erj*--as far- 
back as the curtaiirs, which she caught at and 
clung to, “What dreadful langntige is Ihisf” 
she said, frightened. “ What do you me: u P” 
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"I do mean it,” he said, advancing io her. 
“I do mean—that I have long seen and loved 
you—^j’es, /opec? yon. And I tell you it is no 
crime, or sin, as the cold world would make it. 
lou are not to be sacrificed to a wretch—a 
monster like that. Heaven has sent me to save 
you!” 

Mrs. Termor slirank away from him over to 
the wall. " Oil, go away,” she said, in iiorror. 
“Oh, God help me. 1 am betrayed by every 
one.” ' 

“Dearest Mrs. Fermor, not by>»c,”lic said, 
coming still nearer. “I am serious. I am in 
earnest. I have never cared really for any 
woman yot. But in you, for the first lime, 1 
have sccu what 1 can love and adore. The suf¬ 
ferings you have home— 

“Go away, go away,” said Mrs. Fermor. 
shrinking away still, aud cliuguig to the curtains. 
“ 1 did not think you would be so cruel, or so 
wic!ce<l! O, this indeed opens my eyes. I am 
betrayed by every one. 0, Ifcaveii help me. 1 
have broutrht this on myself! ! O !” Aud she 

fell upon the sofa in despair and grief. 

Romahic looked at her w'itli gleaming eye.*, 
Miss Manuel’s wish was bearing fruit, lie. liad 
advanced towards her, when a heav'y step was 
lieard besifle biin, and a heavier gra.sp nas laid 
ujion his arm, and a steady solemn voice rang in 
his car. 

“ This is manly! Go away! Leave this liousc.” 

“ J'au here!” said he, in a fui-;, of napatieuce. 
“ What cursed busiucss makes jjio,.' come intrud¬ 
ing ?” 

“ All! Mr. ITanbury,” said she, Tushlm: to him. 
" Help me! help me! All the world is tiiniing 
against me.” 

“You may rely upon mf, at least,” said Jlan- 
buiy, sadly, “ for .such poor liclji as 1 can give. 
First. do you wish t his man to remain 

“No, no, no! a thousand times no!" site .^auI. 
“But 1 h.ave brought it on mysi'li. i liave been 
foolish and wickinL I have indeed. Aud 1 
don’t know where to turn to-” 

“ No, no,” said 11 anbury, “ you are only t oo con¬ 
fiding aud unsuspicious; bat ilieie are jileiiiy fd’ 
wicked men abroad ready to take advantage of it 
for their own vile cmls.” 

“ How ?” said llomuiuc, furiously, and atlvouc- 
ing on him. 

“This is a drawing-room, rec.iHee!,’' .said 
Hanbnry, with contempt. “ I lio not le;ive >.nde.ss 
Mrs. Fermor requires me. Do you?" he said, 
turning to her. 

“No, no,” site answered him liastiiy. 

“ Do you wish him to go ?” he asked, point iug 
with his finger to llomaiuc, 

“ 0 yes,” slio said, as eagerly. 

“Now,’* said Haubiwy, “you are a gout Ionian, 
I believe, and have experience in the world, aud 
I am sure will understand a hint. You will not 
intrude in a lady’s house ?” 

In a few moments Hmibuty was alone with 
Mrs, Fermor, “0, 1 have brought this all 
upon mysdf. It is own doing.” ^ 


“"Where is Fermor?” said Hanbui^v “Shall 
1 bring him-” 

“ Bat will lie save me, or protect me ?” she 
said, wringing her hands; “all—all are the 
same.” 

“You must-see him,” said TTanbnry, “and. 
trust to him alone. All! it was a pity you cast 
off Miss Manuel. Hers was a true heart, that 
loved you, that yearned after j-ou. But you 
would not trust her.” 

“She!” said Mrs. Fermor, her face fidl of 
doubt. “ Wiiy, she is at the bottom of all. She 
has sti'lcii my husband from me!” 

Haiibury almost laughed. “Miss Manuel! 
How litllc you know her. Gan you trust me? 
i Then I solemnly declare to y'on some one Irs 
hcen leading you astray for their own view's. 
Ah ! it is a pity not to liavc an instinct for true 
friendship. ^Vlierc shall 1 fiud Fermor r” 

! “ I don't know, i duu’t. know,” she said, dis- 

I tractedly. 

j Ilanbury left her. Some, astounding instinei 
wliispercii io liim, “ Alfred-plaa-.” At the best, 
j he thought, of Miss Manuel as being the one who 
’ should Come and give coiilidcuce to the poor 
! deserted girl. 


THE LAMP FISH. 

A jirar.vx body is a kind of locomotive 
furnace that has to be ke]»t no to a given tem¬ 
perature, by fuel—its food. Under a tropical sun 
not much fuel is needed, and t hat of a sort that 
will not keep up a large lire. Man, i hereforc, 
wears clothes made from vegetable fibre, and 
eatv fruit and rice, the lowest in the scale of 
heat-rnaking materials. F:ir north, among the 
I^lar ice, where you camioi touch metal without 
its taking the skin off your lingers, the human 
'locomotive is protected by thick coverings of 
i fur. The native takes tiic jackets from his 
furry four-footed companions and covers ins own 
skill wii.li them. Bui the grand oil springs, the 
locomotive’s necessary coal mines, in another 
form, are in the liodi'es of the great seals aud 
whales. Oil aud blubber burn rapidly, and give 
out a large amount of hc,at. AVitli'a fur suit 
outside, and inside a feed of .scnl’-s flesh washed 
down with seal’s oil, the steam of life is kept up 
veiy easily. 

But. all the fat of the sea is not in the bodies 
of those great, blulibery wlmlos and seals. Tiiere 
is a fish, liiing far iiortli, small in size, not 
larger than a smelt, that is fat beyond all 
description. It is clad in glittering silver 
armour, and, on the coasts of British Cehimhia, 
Russian America, and Queen Charlotte's Island, 
is called by the natives Euluchon, or Lamp 
Fish. 

My lot liaving been cast for some time in 
those desolate regions, 1 have had botli leisure 
aud opportunilv to make this fish’s intimate 
ucquaiiitaucc. i have played the spy upon its 
habits, its coming and going, jnid have noted 
hSw it is caught and cured. 

Aiy lipmc is iii au iudiaa village on the nprtli 
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sliore of. British Colambia, ktitudq fifty-four 
de^ecs forty minutes north. The viliase is 
prettily situated on a rocky point of land, 
chosen, as all Indian villages are, with an eye 
to prevention of surprise h-om concealed foes. 
Rearward it is guarded by a steep hill, and it 
commands from the front the entrance to one 
of those long canals, like the fiords of Norway, 
here often running thirty or forty miles inland. 

The village consists of ten or fifteen rude 
sheds, about twenty yards long and twelve wide, 
built of rough cedar planks: the roof a single 
‘slant covered with poles and ruslics. Six or 
eight families live in each shed. Every family 
has its own fire on the ground, and the smoke, 1 
that must find its way out as best it c.an, through! 
cracks aud holes (chimneys being objected to), 
bangs in a dense upper cloud, so that a man I 
can only keep his head out of it by squatting on' 
the ground. To stand up, is to run a risk of 
suffocation. Under the smoke are the children, 
of all ages, in droves, naked and filthy; blear- 
eyed old squaws squatted around the smouldering 
logs; innumerable dogs, like starving wolves, 
prick-eared, sore-eyed, snappish brutes, unceas¬ 
ingly engaged in faction figUs and sudden duels, 
in which the whole pack immediately lake sides. 
Felt, but not heard, are legions of bloodthirsty 
fleas that would try their best to suck blood from 
a boot, and by combined exertions would soon 
flay alive a man with clean and tender skin. 

The moon, near its full, creeps upward from 
behind the hills. Stars one by one are lighted 
in the sky. Not a cloud flecks the clear blue. 
The Indians are busy, launching their canoes, 
preparing war against the lamp fishes, which 
they catch when they come to the surface to 
sport in the moonlight. As the rising moon 
now clears the shadow of the hills, her rays 
slant down on the green sea, just rippled by the 
land breeze. And now, like a vast sheet of 
pearly nacre, wc may see the glittering shoals 
of the fish. The water seems .alive with them. 
Out glides the dusky Indian fleet, the paddles j 
stealthily plied by hands far too experienced to 
let a splash be heard. There is not a whisjicr, 
not a sound, but of the measured rhythm of many 
paddlcrs, as the cances are sent flying towards 
the fish. 

To catch them, the Indians use a monster comb 
or rake: a piece of jiinc wood from six to eight 
feet long, made round for about two feet of its 
length, at the place of the hand grip; the rest is 
flat, thick at tne back, but thinning to a sharp 
edge, into which are driven teeth" about four 
inches long, and an inch apart. These teeth 
are usually made of bone, but when the Indian | 
fishers can get sharp-pointed iron nails, they 
prefer them. One Indian sits in the stem 
of eacli canoe to paddle it along, keeping 
close to the shoal of fish. Anollier, havmg 
the rounded part of Ihe rake firmly fixed in 
both hands, stonds with his face to the bow 
of the canoe, t]^ teeth pointing sternwaids. 
sweeps it through the glittering mass 
|Sh,; using all his force, and brings itito 
^^ufface, teeth upwards, usually with a fish 
‘ed on every tooth, sometimes with three or 




four upon one tooth. The rake being brought 
into the canoe, a sharp rap on the buck of it 
knocks the fish oil’, and another sweep yields 
such another catch. It is wonderful to sec 
how rapidly an Indian will fill iiis canoe willi 
lamp fish by this riide method of fishing. The 
dusky forms of the savages bend over the canoes, 
their brawny arms sweep their toothed sickles 
Ihrough the shoals, stroke follows stroke in 
swift succession, and. steadily the canoes fill 
with their harvest of living silver. When they 
have heaped as mncli as this frail craft will 
safely carry, they paddle ashore again, drag the 
boats up on the shelving beach, overturn them as 
the quickc.st way of dismiargbg cargo, re-Iauncdi, 
and go back to rake up another load. This 
labour goes on until the moon has set behind 
the mountain peaks, and the fish disappear— 
for it is their habit rarely to come tothesurfoce 
except in the night. Tne sport over, we glide in 
under the dark rocks, haul up the canoe, and lie 
before the log lire to sleep long and soundly. 

The next labour is that of the squaws, who 
have lo do the’ curing, drying, and oil-making. 
Seated in a circle, they are busy stringing the firii 
' up. Tliey do not gut, or in. any way clean them, 
but simply pass'long smooth sticks through 
their eyes, skewering on each stick as many as 
it will hold, and then lashing a smaller piece 
transversely across the ends, to prevent the fish 
from slipping off the skewer. This done, next 
follows drying, which is generally achieved in the 
thick smoko at the top of the sheds, the sticks of 
fisii being there hung up side by side. They soon 
dry, and acquire a flavour of wood smoke which 
helps also to preserve them. No salt is used 
by Indians in any of their systems of curing fish. 
When dry, the lamp fish are carefully packed in 
large frails made trom cedar bark or ruslics— 
much like those one buys for a pcuuy at Billings¬ 
gate—then they are stowed away on high stages 
made of polos, like a i-ough scafiTolding. This 
pnfcaution is essential; for the Indian children 
and dogs have an amiable weakness for eatables, 
and. as lock and key ai’e unknown to the ]^d 
Skin, they lake this w'ay of baffling the appetites 
of the incorrigible pilferers. 

The bales are kept until required for winter. 
However liungry, or however short of food an 
Indian family may be during summer-time, it 
seldom will break in upon the winter “ cache.” 

1 have never seen any fish half as fat 
and as good for Arctic winter food as these 
little lamp fish. It is next to impossible to 
broil or to fry them, for they melt completely 
into oil. Some idea of their marvellous latness 
may be gleaned from the fact that the natives 
use them as lamps for the lighting of theU' 
lodges. The fish, when dried, has a piece of 
rush pith, or a strip from the inner hark ^ the 
cypress-tree (Thugia gigantea), drawn throi^h 
it, a long round needle made of hard wood being 
used for the purpo’se; it is then lighted, and 
burns steadily until consumed. I have often 
read comfortably.by its light; the candlestick— 
literally a stick for the candle-i-consists of a bit 
of wood split at one end, with the lamp fish in¬ 
serted in the cleft. 
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These ready-made sea candles, little dips 
wanting only a wick that can be added in a 
minute, are easily transformed by heat and pres¬ 
sure into liqi^uid. If the Indian drink instead 
of burning tLero, he gets a fuel in the shape of 
oil that keeps up the combustion within himself, 
burnt and consumed in the lungs, just as it 
was by the wick, but giving only heaf. It 
is by no mere chance that myriads of small fish, 
in obedience to a wondrous instinct, annually 
Tisit the northern seas, containing within thepi' 
selves all the elements necessary for supplying 
light and heat and life to tlie poor savage who, 
but for this supply, must perish in the bitter 
cold of the longureary winter. 

As soon as the Indians have stored away the 
! full supply of food for the winter, all the fish 
subsequently taken are converted into oil. If 
we stroll down to the lodges near the beach, 
we shall see for ourselves how they manage il. 

The compound odour that breaks over us like a 
wave, is not such as the breezes waft from the 
Spice Islands. It fairly sets one a sneezing 
by its potency. There is an indescribable mix¬ 
ture of putrid fish and rancid oil, witli a strong 
savour of dog and many other disagreeables. 
The fish reserved for bil-makiiig Lave bcem 
piled in hcajis until partially decomposed; five 
or six fires are blazing away, and in each fire are 
a number of large round pebbles to be made very 
hot. By each lire, are four large square boxes, 
(lug out from the solid pine-tree. A squaw care¬ 
fully piles in each box, a layer ot iish about three 
deep, and covers them with cold water. She 
then puts five or six of the hot stones upon the 
layers of fish, and when the steam has cleared 
away, carefully lays small pieces of wood over 
tlie stones. More fish, more water, more stones, 
more layers of w’ood, and so on, until the box is 
filled. The oil-maker now takes all 1 he liquid from 
this box, and uses it over again instead of water 
in filling another box, and skims tlic oil off as it 
floats on the surface. -Vast quantities of oil are 
thus obtained; often as much as seven hundred 
weight will be made by one small tribe. The re¬ 
fuse fish are not yet. done with, more oil being ex¬ 
tractable from them. Built against the pine-tree 
is a small stage, made of poles, very like a 
monster gridiron. The refuse of the boxes, 
having been sewn up in porous mats, is placctl 
on the stage to bo rolled and pressed by tlie arms 
and chests of Indian w'omeu; and the oil thus 
squeezed out is collected in a box placed under¬ 
neath. 

Not only has Nature, ever bountiful, sent an 
abundance of oil to the lied Skin, but she actually 
provides ready-made bottles to store it away in. 
The great sea-wrack, that grows to an im¬ 
mense size in these northern seas, and forms sub¬ 
marine forests, has a hollow stalk, expanded 
into a complete flask at the root end. Cut into 
lengths of about throe feet, these hollow stalks, 
with the bulb at the end, arc collected and kept 
wet until required for use. As the oil is 
obtained, it is stored away In tliose natural 
quart bottlfes, or bciler than quart bottles, for 
some of th^m hold three pints. 

The specific name of the lamp fi.sh, as given 


^ Sir John Richardson, is Salmo‘(Mallotus) 
Fucificus. Enlachon is its name among the 
Indians, in whose waters it arrives eany in 
July. Its length is about seven and a half inenes; 
the colour of its scales and belly is a silvery white, 

S on the back into dark greenish olive, 

,rly dotted with oval spots of yellowish 
orange, it has a small dark spot over each 
orbit, a licad somewhat conical and pointed, 
a large mouth, and eyes rather small; the fins 
are unspotted, and of dingy yellow. 

Some fifty years ago, when the hardy but 
unlucky band of pioneers in the good ship 
Touquin struggled over the treacherous sand¬ 
bar at the mouth of the Columbia river, and 
founded Astoria, immortalised in story by Wash¬ 
ington Irving, vast slioals of Eulaclion used 
regularly to enter the river, and these, together 
with the salmon, dried, used to supply the native 
with his whole winter food. Rut the silent 
stroke of the Indian paddle has now given place 
to tlic splashing wheels of great steamers, and j 
the Indian and the Eulachon have disappeared j 
together. From the same causes the Eulachon j 
has also disappeared from Puget’s Sound, and is ! 
now seldom caught south of latitude fifty degrees 
north. 


FALSE FEARS. 

A GREAT many things take the strength and 
vitality out of a man, and reduce him to a help¬ 
less bundle of pulp. 1 need not enumerate them, 
but 1 do not think that anything brings him 
to such a pitiable state of flabbiness as Fear 
—especially False Fear; of which there is 
much in the world. 

Who is it, that says the characteristic of a 
savage is Fear P Fear of the twilight shadow 
which conceals the enemy skulking in the forest; 
fear of the noonday sun which reveals his 
wigwam or his trail ; fear of treachery and de¬ 
sertion from his friends, and of surprise and 
murder from the. foe; fear of his chief, of his 
king, of his parents, of his sons; fear of the 
storm and fear of the calm; fear of hunger 
.md fear of tliirst; his religion a code of 
fear—fenr the ruling quality of his miud al¬ 
ways, sharpening his faculties to the strange 
acuteness they attain, and teaching that wild 
dcsjieration of attack which looks on tJie sur¬ 
face like courage. 

If this bo t me of the savage in his degree, it 
is true also of us, with different aspects and di¬ 
rections. We all live a life of fear of something 
—either fact or fiction, person or bogie; and, 
to my view of things, real courage of the mental 
sort (the physical is common enough) is the 
rarest quality to be found among men. Why, if 
there were nothing else, there is that shadowy 
hobgoblin, Mrs. Grundy; and 1 should like to 
know what is the respect paid to her but the 
base worship of fear ? The cultus of terror and 
cowardice combined ? Yet take her by the throat ^ 

aiifl she vanishes; pav her homage and bring her 
tribute, and you are her bonded slave, for ever. 

We arc afraid of everything now-a-d.ays; 
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'I afraid of oarselres and of each other;' of life the stopninff np of volcanic vent-holes, when 

n'liicli is hard, and of death which is terrible; we shall have such an explosion as will send us 

11 of the world which overpowers us, and of the spinning—who knows where P—^perhaps as far 
j isolation winch starves; of the work which will as Jupiter, or, it may he, to be brought up by 
!' kill us, and of the idleness by which we cannat Sa.turn's belts; others make long faces at the 
' I live; of every phase of social life, in one or thickening of the earth’s crust and the cooling 
ji other of its aspects. Governments, too, arc all of those same fires, and foresee the time when 
|! afraid of each other while they play at chess we shall be all snow men, living on a huge 
! with politics, using their armies for the ultima ice-ball. Some look for the Millennium, for 
11 ratio, the “ fork ” into which each endeavours which they arc not prepared; and some for the 
I to get ills adversary, with the sorry alternative Last Day, for which they are less prepared. 

I of quiet submission to pro-ordainrd loss, or Some, fear that our coal-beds will fail, and that 
!! defelt by a costlier onslaught: war being now we shall have chilblains and frosted toes for 
j calculated at so much a ball, with a margin for want of fuel; others, that gold will become 

! I windage and spent bullets. And kings and as common as copper, and then what shall we 

jj peoples ai'e afraid of each other almost every- do for onr currenry? Indeed, a few amiable 
where, save in England, and watch each other alarmists, willing to* make the best of a bad job, 
like wild cats mewed up iu bamboo cages, with have already set tied that matter, and have given 
a very slight rail work between them, ready at platinum the palm over all other metals handy for 

I the least incautious movement, or only so much small change; which at least is the sensible side 
; i aggression as the twitcli of a whisker or the of fear—the preparation of a substitute when the 
j j faltering of a paw, to tear down the railwork loss wc dread shall have really come upon us. 

; j and fasten on each other. - Some live in a daily death by fire. To hear 

li Wide is the range of the things we fear in tliis sort one would think that awful conllagra- 
i! our corporate life; wide indeed, as that life tions were as common as April showers, and 

I I itself. In summer wc Londoners are afraid of cremation the natural end of man. Indeed, the 
1 cholera, the miasma of the Thames, and the miracle of existence seems to be how we all 
I mephitic vapours of our gas-pipcs and sewers; escape being burned in our beds nightly. I 

and aU the year round are we afraid of the have noticed this a.s a country superstitidn re- 
ij rates and taxes consequent. In autumn the specling London and the Londoners; and how 
ii country folk arc afraid of the jiotalo disease, anxious timid ladies arc about the trap-doors 
ii of the turnip fly, of light ears in the corn-fields, and the firc-e.scnpR—whicii they would be sure 

I and of scant straw in the farm-yard. In winter to foigct if a fire did occur—and how sometimes 

j some among us fear the frost which will kill off they will not mount even to the first floor, so 
! the poor and the agbd, the infants and the sickly; ierrified arc they of being roasted alive before 

j and others fear an open season, which will breed they know what they are about. Some thi^ 

typhus in the close alleys, and will m/ kill the tliai. fire is locomotive and intelligently spiteful, 

grubs and noxious insects ,■ and iu spring we and that a candle, a yard or so from a curtain, 
are afraid of the cast wind or the soutli, accord- can set it alight without aid of wind or movc- 
i ing as we dread catarrh in ourselves or the rot ment; or that a liny flame peering up the 
j in onr farms and gardens. We arc afraid of register to look into the darkness above, will 

I too much ozone in tlie atmosphere, and we arc run through the soot in a blaze, and bring the 

afraid of too little—we ignoramuses, T mean; parish engine at a gallop to the rescue. I once 

I for of course the chemists know their business knew a lady who was a living martyr to this 

!| and understand meters. Vt o are afraid of .apo- fear of fire, and whose existence was rendered 

I I pfey or of influenza, of sunstroke or of bron- miserable because of coals and candles. Allask 

! chitis, according to the climate in which we of petroleum nearly killed her outright; and, as 

I abide; bat we arc sure to be afraid of one or it was, caused her a serious illness. It was 

I the other. Liebig, more power to his name! is about the time of the great petroleum burning 

i afraid that we wasteful English, dealing with on the river wlicn the Thames was really set 

I substances in the higii-hauded, stiff-necked, on fire with blazing oil, and up to which time 

blind-eyed prodigality natural to us, will denude she had used a petroleum oil lamp with happy 

: the world of its maimrc stores, and so deprive confidence and in still happier ignorance. The 

i the future of its food; and the Maltliusians are flask was hung on a nail m the coal-cclIar, as 

1 afraid that the world will get overstocked with safe and as dirty as things in coal-cellars usually 

I human animals, and that the crying generations are; but my poor friend declared lliat the nnU 

yet unborn will have to go suppcrless to bed, would give way, that the flask would fall, that 

because there will be more moulhs than meat, tlie oil would be spilt among the coal.s, and that 

; i Tliere are some who talk leanieil fear about a the next time Mary came to mend the fire, there 

I second deluge from tlie tilting of the earth on would be an explosion to which gunpowder 

; its axis, and the consequent streaming over of would be nothing, and gun-cotton mere child’s 

1 the w'aters in the Polar basin—1 forget now play. Of course tk' house in which she lived 

I whieh, whether north or south; there are others would be burned to the ground, and not only 

who quake at a possible collision with a comet, that one but the whole terrace, with a hcca- 

j when old mother earth will have the brcqtb t omb of human lives accompanying. There w'as 

knoekerl cut of her body, and will lie, collapsed no reasoning with her. I believe tlm petroleum 

! and* hftlcss, like log in space. Some live was buried iu tlie garden by her niuiX in a vain 

I in a vague alarm of the subterranean fire and attempt to pacify her. 
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Some people live in deadly fear of burglars 
and Uigliway robbers, taking each night’s safety 
os an escape scarcely to be looked for, save by 
miraculous interposition. In the country these 
are awful companions, male or female. A hooting 
owl crying out its owlish soul in the ivy of tiic 
barn yonoer, is the burglar—always burglar 

—whistling to his companion; the odd sighs and 
starts of windows and doors and crazy furniture, 
arc the noises of masked men cutering by the 
kitchen window, or the hall door, or wherever 
the defence work seems the least secure; a tree 
stump iu the twilight is a man lurking by the 
hedge-side, with a bludgeon as thick as your 
arm; and I remember one of these ])Oor 
demented bodies running a good mile and a 
half without ouco stopping to take breath, be¬ 
cause a stray cow was ruminating iu the dark 
j lane. Another fear that haunts the hedgerows 
and meadows, is the fear of cows aud dogs, and 
quad rupeds generally. To certain jicrsoiis, for the 
most part women who have been foolishly edu¬ 
cated, a herd of cows, let them be as lame and 
harmless us so many old slieep, are ramping 
roaring bulls, which it is more than your life 
I is worth to go near; every yelping colley IcUiug 
his master that sl rui^rs are coming, is a Dog of 
j Montargis, aud will spring at your tliroat before 
j another minute has gone; a turkey wilti his 
J watt les scarlet, and his tail uj), gobbling Lis im- 

I porlauce to the world at large and tcacliiiig his 

young turkey chicks how to inaki such a ligure 
m life as shall command attentii'n, is as formid¬ 
able as a lammer-geier to a dying man: aud 
even a panting sheep that looks at you steadily, 
stampiug its foot in sheepish auger, and dues 
not at once turn tail and flee avi ay, has sinister 
designs which it would bo quite as well to pre¬ 
vent by getting out of its way the speediest 
jiosslble. Poor daft bodies! they die a thou¬ 
sand deaths when they are not in' danger of so 
much as a pin’s scratch, aud turn ail their good 
to evil, and their beauty to horror, because of 
that unconquerable folly of fear—that insane 
possession of terror; as insane as was ever the 
pos.«essiou of succubuB and incubus iu the good 
old times tlial are (happily) gone for ever. ■ 
Travel, again, is oceasiou for awful fear with 
1 many. Some are sure they will be smashed 
every time they take a railway journey, aud sit 
holdi ug on to dear life iu an agony until iliey come 
to the end. Every whistle jiresages a danger; 
shutting of tlie steam menus a horrid collision 
close at hand; a beat the faster of ihe throbbing 
heart of iron, aud they aie whirling off the rails 
aud down the ncanist precipice; slackened 
speed betokens lu;^agc waggons in front, an 
j exfiress with a driver who is colour blind iu the 

j rear, or a third-class station with the switches 

I turned the wrong way. They are ahvaysjump- 

! ing up atui putting their heads out of the 

I windows to see what is the matter, and they 

! plague the guards aud porters w'ith foolish ques¬ 

tions and territied suggestions. Some are iu the 
same agony for others out on llie rails ; and fret 
and fume ttli they have news of the safe arrival 
of the trafoUcr, sure that something disastrous 
J will have jiappenwi. But this fear of railway 


traveiliag is not so insane, by-thc-by, aa some i 
others; judging by late events. ; 

Others are iu the same cold terror as soon as .! 
th^ ascend the steps of a carriage. They 
suffer (in apprehension) under all sorts of acci¬ 
dents. They go into the ditch, and are upset 
over the stoue heaps, as often as they pass one 
or the other; down every steep pitch the tackle 
breaks, or the horse falls, or runs away, or 
otherwise upsets tliem; up every hill he jibs 
and runs them backward into eternity, if he 
rick up his ears, he is wild; if he lay them 
ack, they have heard tliat was a very bad sign, j 
aud does it mean kicking P If he paw a little, j 
or lidget while standing, be i.s going to rear ' 
and break the whole concern to bits; it lie I 
look askance at anything in the road, he shies; 
if he pul. himself on his mettle, he is running 
away; if ho toss up his head he has the bit 
betweeu his teeth, and life is not worth the 
turn of a penny; it he contemplate the ground, i 
as some_ horses will do, philosophically, he is a : 
stumbler and will bring all to grief. 

TJic same kind of fear may be seen any day, 1 
triumphant in a passenger-boat. If the wind | 
blow half a capful, it is a gale, and we arc bound i 
for the bottom without further ado; if the j 
vessels pitcii more thau a boat on a summer lake, : 
she will capsize to a dead certainty ; every crash i | 
of the, old timbers, or rattle of uneasy crockery, . 
is the hollow voice of death, when he is count¬ 
less leagues away, grimly watching the founder- j 
ing of a gallant man-of-war in an iLtlantic storm, i 

A vast, amount of false fear surrounds children 
iu the minds of certain of the more timid and 
loving mothers. Bale, they are ill; ffushed, 
they are feverish; a cold, with heavy eyelids 
aud eyes a little crimsoned and suffused, is 
the beginning of measles; a small sore-throat 
meiujs diphtheria or scarlet fever; heat spots 
uih; smail-pox; growing pains are concealed 
abscesses and diseased joints; if slightly ill, 
they arc dangerously so; it’ dangerously so, 
irrecovcralily aud mortally. If the children be a 
little later than the mother expects iu their 
return from a pleasant expedition, they have 
met with some frightful misadveuture, aud 
tlicre is grave talk of scouring the country 
aud sending off every available male in the 
neighbourhood to sec what is amiss. She 
makes the boys effeminate, not because she 
vvislies them to be milksops but becau.sis she is 
afraid to let them be manly. They may not 
ride, until tliey arc too old to learn well, for 
fear they will be thi'owu and get tlieir necks 
broken; they may not go out with gun and 
(logs like other boys, lest the gun should burst, 
or liist Ihi'y should shoot themselves or some¬ 
body else, or, worse than that, be shot by some¬ 
body else; boating and swimming mean drown¬ 
ing ; so does skating on anything deeper than a 
duck-pond; a school is a place of lorineiit where 
their beds will not be aired, w'liere no one will 
look alter them when they liavo bolds or chil¬ 
blains, where the big boys will.bent them, and 
where they will learn ail sorts of vague vice j 
and immorality iu the intervals between their j 
poundings and thrashings. Mo crown of glory 
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are her children to snoh a mother. Kkowitiff 
of maternity (^y t^e tams^ aa4 of childhoodl 
pnij the penis, she ^ uke those whoso anguish 
it is to die of Btarvstion in the midst of plenty. 

Some put their fear upon their worlaly 
matters, and live in dread of bankruptcy. With 
n fortune in the Three per Cents, Incy fear to 
spend liberally; “one never knows what may 
happen, and miUionnaires have gone ragged 
and shoeless to the grave before now.” Where¬ 
fore they live the life of a pauper, in dread 
of becoming one. Others, working bravely 
for (heir daily bread, of which good fortune and 
industry together give them generous bakings, 
fret their souls in fear of old age, and blind¬ 
ness, and paralysis, and poverty: others, if 
the fees do not come in daily like an un¬ 
interrupted golden shower, set up a howl of 
despair, and the husband is railed at for being 
less prosperous—that is, less deserving—than 
bis fellows, and the wife goes down into the cold 
liell of dread, seeing ruin and desolation/or her¬ 
self and the children, because her husband’s 
work is not like a perennial fountain, the same 
in all seasons and under all conditions. This 
monetary fear is very common—in its full-blown 
development, making misers. 

Some people are beset with emotional fear, 
which is of a different kind from the more 
material. If a friend, tried, trusted, and trusty, 
do not write or call on the very day expected, 
then is there surely something desperately 
wrong; there is a coolness, and there have been 
slanders. If they are very much convinced 
that their fear is truth, perhaps they do not 
attempt to find it out, but take tlie severance 
for granted, and act on it; whereby they 
make it a reality, and of their baseless fear create 
an irrevocable fact. How many a heart Jias 
sat at the edge of the grave for all its life there¬ 
after, because of this grisly phantom of dread! 

Spiritual fears invade some with frightful 
force; and very ghastly arc those fears. Hut 
they arc too saa and awful to be touched on 
here, and by me stirring only the gayer surface 
of things. Howbeit, indeed, this matter of I’ulse 
Tear is scarce a matter of mirth in any of its 
aspects, and, rightly taken, claims from us more 
pitythan amusement,more tenderness than scorn. 


PAT CONVICTS, 

PuiiiSHMENT or reformation ? This has been 
the grand point at issue iu the different convict 
systems and jail arrangements—whether the 
offence shall be avenged % the personal disaster 
of the offender, or a recurrence (probablv) pre¬ 
vented hy his moral improvement. The two 
se^ ill question ire in direct opposition to each 
Q||||i^the extreme of the one denying the right 
IHpe to any greater moral attention than has 
b^' paid to virtue, that of the other making 
it a pasjsport to exaggerated esteem and sickly 
Ignthusmsm; so that a man has but to becomc,a 
Srelon tp be at once an object of sympathy, and 
regai*fied as a much finer fellow than your 


dull lout who plods on in a straight line from the 
bemnnmg, without ener^ enough to go crooked. 

We now in England have banished the first 
I system from public adoption altogether; and 
say out boldly, “Yes, punishment eliould be 
reformatory, not retributive, and the criminal 
should go through penitence to virtue.” Hut 
bow is this to be done ? Granting the principle, 
what about the formulas? Here again wc 
meet with two parties, the one organising mid 
drilling men into good prisoners, as bumpkins 
are made into smart parade soldiers; tbe other 
leading them by self-education into a better 
knowledge for the future of active life. The 
first class includes, as its working form, costly 
arrangements and extended physical indulgence, 
while part of the reformatory code of the second 
consists in hard labour and personal privations. 
T1 h 5 government prisons, so perfectly organised 
and admirably drilled, represent the one; Captain 
Maconochie and Sir Walter Crofton the other. 

There is now in the field another advocate for 
the latter system, and one eminently worthy a 
hearing, whose experience has not been got out 
of Blue Books anuotated down the margin beside 
a comfortable fire and at a convenient desk, but 
in actual work and experimental practice; we 
mean Miss Caepenteh,* long known for her 
connexion witli tlie reformatories, and now taking 
up the more difficuH question of adult crime, 
and how our criminals are to be treated for the 
safety and protection of society and tlieir own 
best good combined. If all sentences were for 
life, tlien the question would hang only on the 
convict himselr, and the righteousness or mor¬ 
bidness of philanthropy; but as most are time 
sentences—merely an interval of seclusion and 
llien a return to the world—it is a matter of 
self-defence as well as of philanthropy, of com¬ 
mon sense as well as of high morality, to do our 
best to send back into active life an honest man 
and not a villain, a citizen and not a criminal, a 
man and not a wild beast. Butting it, then, on 
that ground only, by which system do we dimi¬ 
nish the dangers to society: by returning a per¬ 
centage of convicts to society transformed into 
decent members of it; or still no better than its 
scourge and oppressors ? We will answer this 
question out of Miss Carpenter’s book, and by 
her own statements. 

The English system is, as we have said, pro¬ 
fessedly a reformatory system, and looks as 
well on paper as any system possible to be 
devised by Wman ingenuity. Yet it is a costly 
and a grievous failure; for it does not accom¬ 
plish its object—it docs noi reform the pri¬ 
soners. Tins is proved by the number of recom¬ 
mitments, much in excess of what should be, 
or of what would be were the system more in wise 
accordance with the needs and nature of man. 

Another proof, by inference, is that criminals 
prefer a sentence of .three or four years’ milder 
penal servitude in convict prisons, to a short 
time sentence of eighteen months or two years’ 
severer discipline i'u county jails. 

s 

’" Our Convietj. By Mary Carpenter. 
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The Mneral arrangement for a term, of penal 
servitude in convict prisons is as follows: Soli¬ 
tary inyjrisonrucnt at Pentonville or Millbank for 
twelve months, that may be sbortened to ten; 
doling which time social repad is paid to the 
prisoner’s intellectom and religious instruction; 
afterwards he is transferred to one of the Public 
Works prisons, where there are three stages 
through which he must pass. The lowest has 
no stripes and no gratuities; the second has one 
stripe and sixpence a week; the third two stripes 
and ninepence a week, with the addition of 
V. G. (very good). If he keeps his V. G. a 
year, he gets a diftbrent dress and certain addi¬ 
tion^ privileges. When the minimum term of 
his punishment has come he is recommended 
for remission, all forfeitures of time for miscon¬ 
duct being deducted; but if he has been well 
conducteafor a certain period, then the governor 
submits his case to the director, and the director 
judges whether what time he has lost by mis- 
conduct shall be given back to him, or wfietlier 
he shall be kept a little longer in prison before 
bursting forth into the world as a tickct-of-leave. 
Tims, the maximum term of punishment is a mere 

f ihrase; and every prisoner knows that he will 
lave a certain term remitted. If he is degraded 
back to the third class, it takes him three months 
to get to the second, and three more to get to 
the first. 

The Public Works prisons arc at Portland, 
Chatham, Woking, Dartmoor, and Ero.admoor; 
this last is generdly appropriated to criminals 
of unsound intellect, and Dartmoor is for those 
whose health is unequal to tlic rougher life of 
Chatham or Portland. Miss Carjienter gives 
Chatham as the type of the rest. There arc 
one thousand one hundred prisoners, and one 
hundred and nineteen ofiBcers to cither serve 
or control them. Their hours of work are 
few, their dietary is better than what many 
a labouring man, and certainly no pauper, ob¬ 
tains. A pint of cocoa every day, and a pint 
of tea in addition every other day, with twelve 
ounces of bread for breakfast ; six ounces of 
cooked meat without bone (a liousekeepcr will 
tell you that half a pound of uncooked meat, 
taking bone and fat together, is the average for 
each member of a household), one pound of 
potatoes, and six ounces of bread for dimier; a 
pint of oatmeal gruel, and six ounces of bread 
for supper; these form their ordinary meals. 
Three days in the week the meat is alternated 
vnth a pint of soup, a pound of pota1.ocs, and 
six ounces of bread for dinner. In the second 
and third stages three ounces of bread, and two 
of cheese are given as c.xtras on Sunday ; witli 
the further indulgence of luJf a pint of beer or 
porter in the third class, and a small suet 
pudding on Tliursday; while four times a week 
the meat is roasted instead of boiled, and twice 
mutton is substituted for beef. Thus, the 
sensual indulgence of the appetite becomes the 
grand leverage for making men into good 
prisoners. If any prisoner suspect* that his 
dinner is nq(t of full weight, he has the right to 
demand ihitt it be weighed before him; which 


is not onfrequently done by the malicious to i! 
spite the officers. But indeed the oMfiriies, ■! 
who are prisoners themselves and who senre out \ 
the dinners of the rest, often filch from the roes» 
allowed, in spite of the vigilance of the warders 
and officers on guard.' 

In their public work they arc mixed up with 
the free labourers: and though forbidden to 
talk or laugh loudly, have still means of con¬ 
versing so long as they will fiontenl themselves j 
with soft-voiced and unobtrusive talk; and we j! 
need not romance very wildly to understand ; 
something of the evil which must result from : 
the association, both with the less-hardened j 
among themselves and with the free labourers ! 
outside. The amount of work done, says Miss i 
Carpenter, alone determines the report given | 
of the prisoners’ conduct. “ It has often been ■ 
perplexing to the public to hear that men of a ! 
very bad character are marked G., or even 
V. G. We learn from the evidence before 
us, that these letters are quite irrespective ! 
of the general conduct of the prisoners, and i 
indicate only a good report, of their work. ‘It > 
is not always the worst of characters,’ says the j 
governor, ‘ who work the worst.’ ” The V. G.s 
arc given on the report of the warders, checked 
by the superintendent warder; and the warders 
liave certain gratuities in excess of their salaries, 
according to the good conduct of their parties ; 
and tliougli the gratuity is not manifestly 
regulated by the Report, and “though the 
warder does not diminish his chance of getting 
his own gratuity by reporting the bad conduct 
of any of the men under hi®, if a favourable j 
opinion is entertained of his zeal and judgment ; 
by his superior officers, yet there has not been i 
a case in whicli a warder has reported favourably I 
of his gang in whicli he has not had a gratuity.”' j 
The convict’s own gratuity depends on the j 
warder’s report, checked by the superior officer, i 
Thus, if he has V. G., he gets ninepence a week j 
or thrcc-halfpencc a day credited to him ; if G., I 
he has sixpence a week* or a penny a day; if he j 
has not G., he gets nothing, tie also gels some¬ 
thing for his class—sixpence a week for the 
fu st class, and fourpence for the second, nothing 
for the third; hcncc the anomaly tliat the 
longest sentences, and presumably the worst 
offenders, have the largest sum accumulated 
to their good when they go out; so that the 
greater tlic crime, the greater the reward, 
la the Chatham outbreak the worst men 
had the largest gratuities, and niaiiy ^ were 
recommended for disoharge. Yet even with all 
these little temptations to do well—or rather 
to work well, for that seems to be about the 
sum of the virtue required—^tlie men often sham 
sickncs.s, wlicn they go off to separate cells on 
full diet; these separate cells bcin» the most 
comfortable part of the prison, at least in the 
Portland pris<m. Dr. Houglilon, the medical 
man of that prison, says, after recommending 
lialf diet for those in the cells, “ I feel convince 
that this arrangement will h.avc more effect on 
the prisoners than many months of confinement 
on tlic present allowance; it will check all that 
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shammiog and fichemiog sa conamon aoiong pri¬ 
soners, wflo aw cbu^lf to be roied through the 
stomach. 1 alsp bfig to obwnre that the separate 
cells are the most comCortable part of the prison, 
nrberethejr have books to read, and prefer to cat 
the bread of idleness to working, and willof her- 
wise be sltrays a dead weight on the establish¬ 
ment.” And Sir Joshua Jebb adds to this 
that the adoption of l)r. Houghton’s recom- 
paendatiou had an immediate and marked effect 
in stopping the practice of going off to the 
separate cells—the qualification tiicrefore being 
pwtended sickness, or a slight offence. Miss 
Carpenter truly remarks on the small amount 
of moral influence in a place where its members 
can caily be governed through their appetites. 

Yet, though the G.8 ana V. G.s are given 
liberallj enough, still the amount of work got 
from the men is not much: one free quarry- 
man being equal to two prisoners, according 
to tlie testimony of Mr. Evans, a railway 
agent, and eonsetiuently a keen judge of !\ fair 
day’s work. 

Comforttibly lodged, fed luxuriously—rela¬ 
tively to the pauper or the ordinary workiag man 
—^by no means over-worked, and coaxed by all 
I manner of sensual indulgences to be “good 
prisoners” (quite another thing to beinar ‘■g(K)a 
men”), one would think that the internal worfcins: 
of these prisons would be smooth as I lie rolling 
of ivojy balls; but what can we .say when we 
hear that “the assaulis upon officers in the 
convict prisons are a peculiar feature of their 
condition?” Chiefly in the invalids prisons, 
and sometimes, as at Chatham and Portland, 
rising to formidable dimensions in the W orks 
prisons. Generally, too, individual cases are 
going on of almost inconceivable ingenuity in 
tormenting tbe officers, or, it may he, of ulniost 
inconceivable brutality iii assaulting them. A.t 
Miiibauk once, a man picked up a needle some¬ 
where about tlie place, and sewed up his moutli 
and eyelids, for uo belter reason (save fh(' real 
one of creating alarm and anaoyaueo) than that 
“ be thought he would not eat any more.” An¬ 
other man feigned fits of madness, not persis¬ 
tently, but at various times; he was brutal and 
disgusting in speech and conduct, would not 
work nor take c-xercise, assaulted the warders, 
and used blasphemous and foul language. Ur. 
Guy threatened him with a flogging if he had 
another outbreak, wliiili kept him quiet; and 
when he refused to exercise took away ids 
dinner; on which the man said sullenly,‘if he 
could not have his dinner on his own terms 
he would starve. The doctor answered liim, 
that lie would bear starvation very well, and so 
left him. Whereupon he starved. But he 
could not resist the savoury Sunday dinner, 
though he went back to starvation ou tiie 
Monday. Finding that he could not frighten or 
bend the authorities, and that lie was loft to 
his seltmartyrdom without crown or fagot, he 
turned over "a new leaf—picked Ids coir, look 
his exercise, ate bis dinner, and became as 
tfeoent a prisoner as they had ou their books 
for a time- 


Prisoners will pound glass—-if Ihcv can get 
it, and tl^y can sometimes—and sw^ow it, to 
make themselves mysteriously ill; chewed soap 
and self - inflicted bruises aie well - known 
“dodges” pointing to the infirmary, good 
food, and notlung to do; sunuloted fits are the 
very alphabet of the more knowing; and like un¬ 
willing conscripts, they even ataim and cripple 
and put themselves to undoubted pain, simply 
t o escape the daily toil of work. All this they 
will do, not to speak of every now and then 
putting a warder’s life in jeopardy by the sudden 
use of some deadly weapon cunningly coutrived 
and more cunningly concealed. Enl under the 
new regime that has set in of trying only 
to make good jirisoiiers, they are seldom 
severely punished for these offences, says Miss 
Carpenter; scarcely ever sufficiently so; be¬ 
cause punishment makes them sulky and leads 
to further confusion. This cannot be saiil of 
tlie Chatham and Portland Island rioters. The 
punishment in both these cases w'as B\vift and 
severe enough, though not beyond deserving. 

Thus, neither high living nor sUghl work, 
neither personal indulgences nor pecuuiaiy 
gratuities, render the English system satisfaciory 
either for ultimate reform or even for peaceable 
warding. The main flaw in it, seems to be tiiat, 
being based on time sentences, it gives the men 
uo interest ill their own improvement, and there¬ 
fore does not get them into good habits; and 
that all the gratuities and indulgences which 
come to them, come as bribes over and 
beyond their deserts legal or moral; not as 
honest wages honestly wrought for. And, 
from this main flaw', branch out all the otlier 
faults; the want of progressive stages of moral 
liberty; the want of exercise of free, will, so that 
a man may prove his reformation before being let 
loose 011 society ^ain ; and the want of all satis¬ 
factory tests of Ills real condition, so long as he is 
u “good prisoner,” and gives uo trouble to his 
keepers. To lock a man up for a given, time, 
and put him to disagreeable work meanwhile, is 
a simply punitive .system; to add to this 
certain personal indulgences, only to jilease 
and keep him in a good humour, is weakness 
not benevolence—destroying tbe natural eftcct 
of one principle without substituting that of 
anotiier; and to call him reformed and lit to 
take his place among honest men again, when 
he is obliged to be locked up, and guarded with 
w'tirders and firo-airns like a wild beast—w'lien 
lie cannot be trusted for one single moment to 
his own devices—and wdieu no one can possibly 
judge of his reformation save by the amount of 
glib cant that he can talk, and his resignation 
to his position as a prisoucr, with a determina¬ 
tion in the wiser to make the best of it timt 
they can for their own comfort—is simply 
insulting our common sense, and giving ncUbec 
criminal nor society a fair chance. 

As for the tiekets-ol-leave, they have been 
sufliciently tried now to prove their utter 
worthlessness as signs of a man’s well-doing, or 
as reasons for public trust. They are given as 
matters of course to all who have not so grossly 
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misconducted themselves as to shame even 
routine into better judgment; and the only 
result of them seems to be what Sir Eichara 
Mayno said, “ to give them (the men holding 
I them) opportunities to commit crime which they 
I might not otherwise have.”' “ Statistic returns 
i have often teen brought before the public,” says 
Miss Carpenter, "showing only the small number 
I of relapses which have occurred with the ticket- 
i (rf-leavc holders.” But Sir Jlichard Mayne’s 
I answer to this is, " 1 should state tliat these 
returns are very imperfect, because the police 
j have no certain'raeans of knowing whether the 
i parties arc tickcl-oWcavc or not; after three 
1 jear.s of penal servitude a man generally comes 
1 out looking fatter, and it is then difficult to re.cog- 

j nise him; the police have, in fact, a great deal 

I of difficulty in recognising them, and they are 
' strictly cantioued not to speak to a man unless 
I they can certainly identify him.” Yet, in 18(53, 
I there were twenty-eight hundred and forty- 

' eight male prisoners received, and out of these 

! six hundred and forty-four were lec'.invietcd, 

: either after or during the currency of tlieir 

'l former sen (.enco; and eighty-three had “re- 

I vocation of license” against tiiem. A tickc; -ol- 
i leave man, the leader of a desjjcratc gang cl' 

I burglars before bis conviction, and carrying on 

! the same game after his release; a tickel-of- 

; leave ntan transported for forgery—tlie time 

being tiftcen years but released ni three, his 
, license revoked for two years, and ihwi again 
let loose to swindle and defraud a!’l who come 
in his way; another taken for burglary, and the 
two constables who took him getting their 
i lieads broken for their pains; " a {laugen)\is 
' fellow;” “a daring thief;” “inurderou' aitaok 
I by a burglar upon police constables tliesc 

i are a few of the instances loosely selected out 

! of the thousands lying to band in I iie iwliee 

I and prison reirorts; and they arc but feeble 

I indications of the utter unsoundiicss of the 

j whole system from beginning to end; from 

! the luxurious dietary to the routuic tickel-ol'- 

■ leave. 

i The converse of this English system of ours 
: is tliat whicli goes by the name of tiic Irisli 

system—the system which Captain Maconochie 
' inaugurated, and which Sir tV alter Croftou has 

I completed; so far, that is, as can be under the 

present condition of the criminal law. The 
; substitutionoflask sentences for time sciitenees, 

I represented by so many Marks which eould be 

; earned only by the combination of industry, 

i self-denial, frugality, and good moral conduct, 

I was the distinctive! feature of Captain Maco- 

nochie’s system ; the institution of intonnedialc 
I establishments between the prisons ami tlm 

I outer world, of places where men arc trusted 

I with liberty—not absolutely endow'cd—and a 

: watch kept over them to see if tliey are fitted 

j for their trust or not, the cliicf charHctcristic of 

Sir 'W'alter Crofton’s; and for the eleven years, 

; during which it has been tried, the results' have 
been in every way satisfactory. One anecdote 
I alone will sliow bow far Sir 'tVaUer has gone in 
; I the true way of relbrmiDg crime, hv giving the 

I 


in«n a tfbaoce of self-respect in the^power of 1 
wintting the respect of others. " A cttrrt^oter 
having been required at the Model Prison 
some time, I have teied the experiment, if Iumy 
so term it, of sending one of these min eveiy 
morning to this work, through the city, nearly 
two miles off, and back again, to return to the 
lecture in the evening; he has done this for 
nearly two months, every day, by himself, no 
warder with him ; and, passing by the public» 
houses, he returns regularly, and performs the 
day’s work both to the gpod of the public 
service, aud to the satisfaction of the governor 
of the prison where he is working, I have sent 
down other prisoners with messages from one 
prison to another, and they have returned; 
many men, a week or a fortnight before the time 
of their discharge, I have allowed to go out to 
purchase their tools, so that they may not be 
out of work for any w'ant of that kind, also their 
clothes.; llipy liave returned punctually. Ihave ' 
found no appearance of anything like drink on 
them, or of any irregularity whatever.” 

In the Irish system a man’s hoard is flucla* 
fiiing ticcording to his induslrv and self-com¬ 
mand. He is entitled to a small sum out of his 
earnings; but, by extra industry, he can ctm- 
sidcrably increase this, and further, have the 
option of spending on himself, on anything he 
fancies save intoxicating drinks, sixpence a week 
if he will. If he prefers to save the sixpence and 
not to spend if, he i.s so much the gainer both in 
money and the habit of self-command ; with the 
additional gain of feeling that what he has is 
liis own liy the double right of labour and 
denial. 

The Irish modus operand! has been already 
described in (his journal Its success has lieen 
proved up 1o thi.s lime by tbe small number of 
recommitments and the gradual absoiptioii of 
t he eriminal pojmlation among the honest and 
l irtuous. A fact which cannot be too earnestly 
insisted on at this lime, at the eve as w'e 
are of the great battle of the systems. The 
men arc made in a manner their own moral 
w ardors; t he rules are strictlv defined while the 
will is left free to better intlnences. It is the 
healthful and natural system of making men co¬ 
operate ill tlieir own improvement; of substi¬ 
tuting realities for appearances, and moral 
advancement for sensual bribes; it makes w'ork 
honourable .and not merely punitive; it keeps 
up a strict, .surveillance wnile granting moral 
freedom ; it makes a return to society progres¬ 
sive, and to be earned when worthy, not granted 
as a matter of course fitted or unfitted; and it 
accustoms a man to the exercise of free will and 
to the presence of temptation, while still means 
can be taken to thw'nrt lus evil designs or brace 
up bis weakness, sliould he be unequal to the 
task. It is the very reverse of I he Idgldj drilled, 
maciuuist, and pampered system in favour 
among ourselves, wluye the great endeavour 
seems to be to keep the prisoners in good 
humour, so tlmt there may be qo prison dis- 
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turbances,'aod to feirn tbem ont fafriisto the 
world, temptation, and social degradatioh, are 
the last things provided against. 

"What we want is a tharough revision of the 
whole cdde of pentd sentences, sabstitutingtask 
for time sentences, so that the time of detention 
shaB te elastic, and determined by the prisoner’s 
awn conduct and sincerity of desire—interme¬ 
diate stages of freedom, as in the Irish system, 
by wrliich a man can be tested before trusted—a 
strict surveillance after liberation, that there 
may be help in the hour of need, and a friend or 
a judge as the man’s path leads to good or tolll 
—and an organisation which shall leave a man 
free to prove his moral .progress, not only set 
him as so much wax run into a mould, marked 
“a good prisoner” on tiie one side, and “anun¬ 
reformed criminal ” on the other. 

As a matter of self-defence, society should 
insist on the reformation of its criminals, for 
they are costly diseases—excrescences on the 
body politic which are nourislicd at the ex¬ 
pense of every other member. One young 
woman thief whose history is narrated by Miss 
Carpenter, made live hundred a year by pocket 
picking and other forms of petty larceny ; of 
thirty Doys and thirty girls, taken at random, 
the cost of prosecutions and maintenance in 
jail are computed at one thousand ciglit hun¬ 
dred and seventy-seven pounds, and the amount 
of property ascertained to have been stolen by 
them—leaving a large margin for tiic unknown 
quantity—was two hundred and fifty-five pounds 
seventeen shillings and twopence. One young 
woman had six times set up her mother in a 
decent way of living, out of the proceeds of her 
own crimes and vices, the mother having pre¬ 
viously gone to much expense in liaving had her 
sister trained to pick pockets, by a first-rate 
London thief; the five years’ gains of a youth 
of twenty, were one thousand eight hundred 
pounds sixteen pickpockets, the eldest of 
whom was thirty and the youngest fifteen, cost 
the public by their depredations thirty-two 
thousand pounds, and the ratepayers for their 
maiptenance and prosecution one thousand five 
hundred pounds; a youth of fourteen used to 
get nine or ten pounds a week as his share in 
tne gains of his gang; another docs badly at a 
fair if he gets only two or three pounds, hut 
tolerably well if he rises to twenty or twenty- 
five poHnd.s; a family of five have from August, 
18 to, to September, 18t9, a hundred and twelve 
months’ imprisonment among them, representing 
fifteen prosecutions, with the longest sentence 
eighteen months, and the shortest, one; a little 
fellow of fifteen had been free only four days in 
twelve months, that time of detention repre¬ 
senting three several commitments; while of 
three Tads, aged fourteen; fourteen, and nine, 
t.wo had been twice convicted before the last 
iofece ^oken (4 and one no less than seven 
^^8. Surely then any system whicli would 
™||^eut either the first commission of crime, or 
I^Ka stop to jts reouixencc, would be a gain to 
now so heavily taxed for the mttin- 
prosecution, and detention of criminals,; 


not to speak of their depredations which repre¬ 
sent an immense sujn in the aggregate of simple 
loss to tiie public. 

PHOTOLOGICAL PACTS. 

IN TWO CHAPTEBS. CHAPTEB n. 

Ligut was once supposed to be instantaneous; 
that is to say, self-existent, generally diffused, 
filling all illuminated places, as water nils the bed 
of the sea, without being in any way related to 
motion, or without having any proper motion of 
its own. It was supposed tlmt bodies were 
brought into the light, rather than that the light 
came to them. 

According to Aristotle—as far as his ex¬ 
planation is intelligible—light was a preset^, 
it was not fire, nor any bodily thing radiating 
from the luminous body, but it was the simple 
liresence of a fire, or of some other luminous 
matter of unknown nature. 

Descartes compared the impression of light 
upon our eye to that which distant objects, fclt 
or discovered by means of a stick, make upon a 
blind man’s hand. Tlie Cartesians, his disciples, 
held t hat 1 ight was a power or faculty possessed by 
every luminous body; the facuitv being to excite 
in us, and in all creatures gifted with sight, 
cerlain clear and vivid sensations. They added, 
that what is required for the perception of light, 
i.s, that we be so formed as to be capable of those 
sensations; which is exactly tantamount to 
stating that, if you can do a thing, you can, and 
if you carCt, you can’t. 

Pather Mallebranche, with clearer intuition, 
explained the nature of light by supposing it 
analogous to sound, which is produced by the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies. Strong vibrations 
produce loud sounds; feeble vibrations, feeble 
sounds. By quick vibrations, high and shrill 
notes arc produced; by slower viorations, the 
deeper and lower notes. So he supposed it to 
be vyith light and colours. All the parts of a 
luminous body, he believed, are in rapid motion, 
wiiicii, by extremely ouick pulses, is constantly 
compressing the subtle matter tliat exists 
between the luminous body and the eye, thereby 
exciting vibrations of pressure. In proportion 
as these vibrations are greater, the body appears 
the more luminous, the light more intense; and, 
as they arc more quick or slow, the body appears 
of this or tlmt colour. Huyghens also attributed 
tlic propagation of light to vibrations or waves 
in a fluid medium. 

Sir Isaac Newton advanced a theory the very 
reverse of Mallebranclic’s. His hypothesis was, 
that luminous bodies throw off certain veiy 
small particles, which are shot out in all 
directions wdth immense force. Light, therefore, 
consists not in a conatus—an effort or inclination 
of the materia subfilis to recede from the centre 
of the luminous body—a vibration, in short—but 
in a real motion of those particles, darting sway 
from the luminous body, in right lines,, with 
incredible velocity. 

And then the Newtonians, taking these 
particles for granted, went on to remark that 
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i the wonderful divisibility of jnatter is nowhere in which Ite justly boasts that the precise dctcr- 

riiore apparent than in the minuteness of the mination of the rate at which light traverses 

I particles of light. Dr. Niewentiit computed—* space (at first effected hj astronomical obse^v»r 
from what data does not appear—-that an inch tions, pd afterwards reduced to the proportions 
of candle, when converted into light, becomes of a simple experiment made in a lahoratoty of 
divided into a number of parts, which are small dimension^, is one of the marvels of 

' numerated by a row of forty .nine figures, which modern science. In what follows, I profit largely 

! I need not transcribe here; at wliich rale, there by his masterly treatise. 

must issue from a burning candle, during every A sutnmarv of Mullebranche’s and Newton’s 
second of time that it barns, particles amount- views will aid in arriving at a clear idea of what 
iag to a total represented by a line of forty-five is meant by the “speed of light.” 
i figures. The doctor seems to think that he To account for the different luminous pheno- 
gives us a clear idea of this number, by stating mena, philosophers, following those two leaders, 
that it is vastly more than a thousand times a have imagined tw'o systems as to the cause of 
thousand million times the number of grains of. those phenomena. 

! sand which the whole earth could contain. According to one, every luminous body is 

; I Newton’s followers assumed that, if light con- continually shooting into space, in all directions, 

I sisted in a mere pressure, vibration, or pulse, it corpuscules of extreme tenuity, which, pene- 
1 would be propagated,to all distances in the tratiiig our eye, produce in it the sensation of 
same instant of time. ’ The example of sound light. This is called the “ system of emission”— 
or the circular waves caused by throwing a sometimes, also, the Corpuscular, or Newtonian, 
stone into still waters, ought to have taught theory of light. 

them the contrary. Instead of that, they took According to the other system, light is no- 
the discovery that light does not move instan- thing more than the vibratory movement of an 
taneously, but in time, as a proof that it Is a excessively rare fluid which pervades all space, 

I real body,, a material substance; although that and which is designated by the name of Ether.* 
circumstance does not really tell more in favour A luminous body merely produces, and keeps up 
of one hypothesis than of the other. They drew around it, the vibratory movement Of the ether, 
an unwarranted inference from an accurate fact, which propagates itself to an indefinite distance. 
They were so delighted with their theory, that Tiiis is the “ system of undulations,” or the 
; they begged the question and took it for granted, Undulatory theory of light. 

Newton, after showing that the light of the sun But, arc we perfectly certain that matters do 
is seven minutes [eight minutes eighicen seconds really happen in conformity with either one or 
is the time now allowed by astronomers] in re.ach- the other of these systems r It is curious that 
iug the earth, and comparing its velocity with uo one, as yet, is able to aflirm it positively, 
that of a cannon-ball, evidently considered that And, what is still more strange, for a long while 
although a cannon-ball is a body wliicii flies (>oth systems accounted equally well for every 
; very quickly, there is another body, light, whose known luminous phenomenon. At present, ccr- 

! pace 18 ten million times quicker. lain phenomena, lately discovered, are inexplic- 

! Moreover, they say, if light were not a body, able by the Corpuscular theory, whilst the Un- 
i but consisted in a pulse or pressure, it would dulatory explains them perfectly. The latter 

! not be propagated in straight lines only. The theory my, therefore, be the true one. But, 

I force of gravity, they urge, tends dowuw;ird; one of these days, new phenomena maybe dis- 

I but the pressure of water, arising from it, tends covered which .are no more explicable by the 

i every way with equal force. iVaves on the sur- Undulatory theory than those just alluded to 

I face of water, meeting with an obstacle, are de- arc by the Corpuscuhir. For the sake of having 

1 fleeted out of their course. The same is true, system as a groundwork for our re.asou- 
; though not to so great an extent, with the ings, rather than to assert iuqdicit faith in Us 

I waves or vibrations in the air, in wliich sound truth, it is convenient to assume that matters 

: consists. Sounds arc propagated with equal happen according to one or the other system. 

I ease through curved tubes and through perfectly Bi the system of emission, the luminous cor- 
j straight tubes; but light was never known to pusculcs shot out in all directions are veritable 

I move in curves; no candle, unreflected, has projectiles, wliich, in obedience to the general 

i ever yet shone round a corner. M hence it was *?ws of motion, invariably move in a straight 

j conclnded by Sir Isaac’s diseijilos that the rays their motion suffere no modifi- 

of light are small corpuscules, emitted from the cation, by meeting, lor instance, with material 

j luminous body and propelled with immense substances. The speed with which these pro* 

I velocity. Notwithstanding all which plausible .ieetilrs traverse space, is what is called the 

j reasonnigs, and more, Malleliranchc’s theory of Speed of Light. 

light finds greater favour, at the present ilay, t*',® Undulatory system, light consists in a 
i than Newton’s. succession of vibrations of the ether, emanating 

j The admirable Annuaire for the year 1865, from a source, and propa^atii^ themselves 

j published by the Bureau des Longil udes—an around that source to an indefinite distance in 

annual which should lie on every library table, space. A clear idea of the vibrations is formed 
seeing that it costs one franc* only, and is full by watching the circular waves as they spread 

of useful scientific information — contains a *- --- 

Notice on the Speed of Light by M. Delaunay, 


♦ See Household Word.i, vol. xvii., pago 568. 
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on the siirface of still water after tbaowhig in a 
stone; with the sole differentse that the luminous 
waves are spherical, instead of circular, and 
have the liuninous body for tljeir centre, instead 
of the stone. Imaj^c a straight line proceed¬ 
ing fro)® the luHunous body indefinitely into 
space (like a wire stretched tight from the sun 
to the earth), each luminous wave will reach suc¬ 
cessively different points along'this straight line. 
The Speed of Light is the distance along this line 
traversed by the wave in a given unity of time. 

But that light has a rate of speed, we may 
nndesratand, without adopting any hypothesis as 
to the way in which photoiogrcal* phenomena 
are produced. If a candle, lor instance, be 
suddenly liglited or extinguished, tliat instan¬ 
taneous' phenomenon may not be perceived at 
the sMue mstaut at all the points of space where 
it is possible to observe it. If you be quite 
close to the spot, you will perceive it ininie- 
diately; if you he a long way off, a certain time 
may elapse between the monieiit of the pheno¬ 
menon’s taking place ipid the moment of its 
perception by the eye; and that time would be 
longer in proportion to the increase of the dis¬ 
tance between the eye and the source of light. 
The photolqgicnl phenomenon, therefore, in that 
case, takes a certam time to irairrsf the distance 
between the spot where it is produced and I be 
observer’s eye. We may naturally admit iliat 
it travels at 'an u<form rate; (hat is, traverses 
equal distances in equal times. The Speed of 
Light, then, would be the distance at which 
an observer’s eye must be from the spot at 
which a luminous phenomenon is produced, in 
order that a given unity of time—say a second 
—may elapse betweeu the moment of its pro¬ 
duction and the instant of its perception. 

After what has been stated, nothing seems 
easier than to imagine a mode of measuring tlie 

a uickness of light. All that is required is, to 
0 as we do when we measure the quickness of 
any other object moving at a regular pace. 
Suppose you want to measure the speed of a 
tram running, at a steady rate, dong a railway. 
You fake your seal in a carriage, 'and with a 
watch in your hand which marks the seconds, 
yon note how many seconds it takes to travel 
from one miles!one to another. Say it lakes 
two hundred and twenty seconds to do a 
milej you divide the distance traversed, one 
thon.saiid seven hundred and sixty yards, liy two 
hundred and twenty. The quotient, eight, indi¬ 
cates that the train travels eight yards fier 
second. Generally, llie time employed by a body 
in motion to travel a known distance, i,s noted; 
the distance is divided by the given unity of 
time; and the quotient of the division is the 
speed required to be ascertained. 

Experiments have been tried, by two ob¬ 
servers, with two lamps placed at a distance of 
several miles. If the light of a lamp be sud¬ 
denly cut off, its extinction will not be pcrceji- 
tible to the opposite observer until after the 
interval of tinie required by light to traverse 
tout distance.' But however great may be the 
distance, between lamps so placed on the surface 


of the earth, the time wdiioh elajises between 
the extinction of the light and its perception by 
the observer is always found to be absolutely 
inappreciable. The result is as if the speed of 
iiglit were infinitely great, or as if light were 
transmitted instantaneously. It is this experi¬ 
ment which led Galileo to that conclusion. 

But the rea.son of tlio negative result is, that 
the speed of light, without being infinite, is 
ac tually enormously great. Ligli t travels, in one 
second, a distance equal to seven aud a half times 
the earth’s circumference. For the lamp ex¬ 
periment it tberefore employs only so small a 
fraction of a second as to bo utterly immeasur¬ 
able by ordinary modes of observation. 

Evcryboily must have remarked that sound 
takes ti'mo to travel to a distance. The varying 
interval between a Hash of lightning and tbe 
thunder wliieli follows it., is a familiar example. 
Watch a woodnniu felling a tree. Unless you 
be miitc near him, you will see the blow givcu 
by the axe before you hair the stroke. In con¬ 
sequence of the. enormous swiftness of iiglit, we 
may assume that j on see the blow a! rhe very 
instant it is given. The interval, tberefore, be¬ 
tween seeing aud hearing tJie blow , is the time 
which sound takes to travel from the ti'cc to the 
sj)ot where you arc; and this very appreciable 
interval becomes longer the further you are re¬ 
moved from the working woodman. Retire to 
a spot where the interval of time shall be exactly 
a second, measure the distance from that spot, to 
the tree, and yon have the speed of sound, or the 
number of yards which sound travels in a second. 

A very strong analogy exists between 1 lie pro¬ 
gressive transmission of distant photological 
phenomena and the progressive transmission of 
sound through the atmosphere; only light travels 
incomparably quicker-. Aud in order to under¬ 
stand the transmission of light, we shall do vi'cll 
to bear in mind the circumstances connected with 
the transmission of sound. 

The discovery of tbe speed of light was made 
by Rouiner, a Danish astronomer, while observ¬ 
ing tbe eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite (the 
i one nearest to the planet). Jujiiter, the largest 
of the planets -rvliicb, like the earth, revolve 
round the siiii, is accompanied by four moons or 
satellites. Planets and their satellites have no 
proper light; we see them, only because, the sun 
shines on them. If any obstacle prevent the 
sunlight from falling on any of these heavenly 
bodies, it becomes invisible, or, in other -words, 
is eclipsed. ■ This happens frequently with each 
of Jupiter’s satellites. The satellite, revolving 
round its plauel, gets behind it, rel-atively to the 
sun, from time to time. The pluuet, then, by 
intercepting the sun’s rays, eclipses the sateHite 
during a certaiu time. The phenomenon is 
exactly similar to the eclipses of the moon wbidi 
we occasionally witness. 

The eclipses of Jupiter’s .satcllilo are much 
more frequent than those of the others, incon¬ 
sequence of tbe rajiidity with which it completes 
its orbit. Tliey occur at iutcrrals of abont 
foi-l.y-Uyo hours and a half. Moreover, the 
eccentricity of tliis satellite’s orbit being in- 
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sciisiblo, its movement round the planet is 
almost rifjorously circular and uniform. The 
result is a great regularity in the successive rc- 
roduction of the eelipses, so much so that 
upiter and his satellites have been compared to 
a clock hung up in the sky. Their motions are 
easily observed from the earth by making use of 
telescopes of no great power. 

The eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite having 
been exactly calculated, it was found that, at 
certain times, he came out of tlic shadow sooiter, 
and at other times later than he ought. Ry 
comparing those times one with the otlier, 
Botimev found that the satellite emerged later 
precisely when the fartli, in consequence of her 
annual movement, was running away from 
Jupiter; which led liim to form tho happy con¬ 
jecture that light might employ a certain time 
to travel from one point to auotlicr. That 
granted, if tlic satellite tqipeared to emerge 
later in proportion to our iiuircased distance 
from his planet, it was not that he really 
emerged later, but that his light required a 
longer time to 1 raverse a wider interval of s))ace. 
On the other hand, he ought lo emerge sooner, 
in proportion as the earth ai>proached nearer lo 
Jupiter. Iloerncr made calculations and pre¬ 
dictions, which fully bore out his supposition. 
The motion of light was made known to the 
public in December, 167t» 

Nevertheless, llocmcr’s conelusious, Ihougli 
gcmernlly admitted by learned men, were not 
entirely free from objection and cavil. They 
were drawn from an isolated instance, and 
required fui-ther confirmat ion. The continuation 
came in a remarkable way. It was siip]>licJ by 
the accidental discovery of Aberral ion, made fifty 
years afterwards (when he was not looking for it) 
by our celebrated astronomer, James Bradley. 

Aberration consists in an apparant riisplacc- 
inent experienced by all tlie fixed stars and the 
planets, in conscciucnce of the complication 
of the earth’s velocity with the velocity of 
light. It may be illustrated by several familiar 
examples. When a sportsman tires at a swift- 
flying bird, he takes aim, not exactly .at the bird 
itself, but a little in front of it, allowing for the 
bird’s progress in the air during the time the 
shot takes "to reach it. Thesiiot, therefore, hits 
the bird at a point of its course which it. had 
not yet reached at the actual momciit when the 
gun was fired. 

Substitute, in imagination, tlm light of a star 
for the shot, and the earth rolling along her 
orbit for the bird flying tiirougli llie air, and it. 
is clear that the light which hits the earth at 
any moment will appear to proceed from a point 
different to tliat from which it really issues. 

Again: Supjiosc that we arc in a railway 
carriage on_a rainy day, with no wind, so thui 
tlic drops of rain fall perfectly perpendicularly. 
While the carriage stops, we see the drops of 
rain ftill, exactly as they do fall, verlioally. 
But as soon as the caiTiage is in motion, things 
present a different iu.pect.* Tho rain-drops 
Ufipeav to fall obliquely, as if the carriage wee ; 
ruimiug agaimst a w'iud, whicii compelled ll-ej 


straight lines described by the falling rain 
to slojie in tho direction of ils action. 

Similar circumstances present themselves, 
when the rain, instead of falling vertieddy, falls 
obliquely in consequence of the action of a gale- 
If the wind drive tJie rain agaiiust the carriage, 
that is lo say, contrary to tlie ilircction in which 
the carriage is moving, that motion causes the 
obliquity of the rain to appear greater than it 
really is. If the wind drive it the same way the 
carriage is travelling, the inclination with which 
it really falls, ap])cars diminished. If the I 
Ciorriage bo running round a circular railroad 
(like the earth in her orbit), the influence of its : 
motion on the a|)f)arcnt direction of the falling 
raiu-drops changes coiitinuidiy and progres¬ 
sively; so that the rniii appears to be succes¬ 
sively driven from different points of the sky, 
wJiieli points arc situated around the point 
whence it actually comes. 

Substitute the light of the stars for the rain, 
and the cartli in her orbit for the circular rail- 
w'ay, and the .Vberration discovered by Bradley 
is not dilfieuit to coiupri'hend. He W!ts puzzicil 
by clianges in the ])iae(-s of the stars. Jlc- 
ferring them to flie real cau.se, he examined in 
detail what ought to be 1 he result, on the ap¬ 
parent position of the stars, of the earth's l 
velocity combined with t'lic velocity of ligiit; 
and he found a perfect agreemejit betw'een what 
is and wliat ought to to. The successive 
transmission of iiglit in space became an incon- 
fcstai)lc fact. 

Hitherto, the motion of light had only been 
proved by its t.ravers'mg enorraotis distances, 
such as those from the earth to the sun, frmu 
th" eiyih l<i Jupiter at opposite points of their 
respective orbits, and frojii the sun to the fixed 
.stars. Arago—following up a huit of "VViicat- 
st one’s, wlio had conceived the tiotion of em¬ 
ploying a rapidly revolving mirror, in order 
to render sensible excessively small intervals 
of time—imagined a method of making it 
cviilent by experiments carried out in a limited 
space, lie proposed, by jueans of a revolving 
mirror, tlirougb mathematical snoeulations too 
complicated to quote here, to decide not only 
the .speed of light, but the grand _ question 
whether liglil is a body or au undulation. He 
felt sure beforehand lliat the latter would prove 
to be tile ease. 

-Afterwards, Fizeau invented a fdau for 
measuring the s!>oed of liglil iiy the help of a 
lamp bciiind which the obsm-ver should be 
jiostcd, a distant mirror to reflect it, and a 
circular disk witii a toothed edge, which could 
he made to revolve wit.h increasing rapidity. 
Tne teeth on the edge, of the disk were for the 
purpose of alternately stopping and allowing to j 
]i,(s.s, the light reflected from tlie iijirror. Again, 
ilic principles on which the experiment was 
founded are too comjilex for citation in this ■ 
papc'-, but arc fully staled in the Aunuaire. 

M. Fizeau, re.jieaf ing ids e.xperimeut, assigned to j 
iiglit, a speed ditl'ermg bui verv slightly from 1 
that prevkmsly dedueeii from astronomical 
}>lienomena. Tlie average of twenty-eight 
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game before you, and I wish I was ne*r enougli 
to hear you avail'yourself of it; but I shall 
have to put you at the other end of the 
table.” 

“I’ll tell you afterwards what I said.” 

"Ob, there’ll be no need of that, la Perken- 
stein herself will repeat every word of it. The 
next in the faction is Madame Faulenzer, whose 
husband el^d with an opera-singer, but was 
formven. Then comes the Countess Schnabel- 
off^y, wife of a former Russian minister, who 
was sent to Siberia, but returned in less time 
than it takes for the single journey. You may 
ask Madame Perkeustcin what is the first stage 
to Siberia, and whether she thinks some people 
get any further. She will understand if you 
don’t, and if you want the choicest piece of 
gossip that has ever circulated, she will probably 
tell it you.” 

“ Any more ?” 

“Plenty more, though these form the trium¬ 
virate (or should it be Iriumraulieralo?) of that 
faction, and it is safer confining yourself to the 
leaders. However, you may allude casually t o 
orders of merit, because Baron Strudelwitz got 
an order by promising the servant who was 
always sent out with tliem a goodish bribe if he 
would bring him one, and of course the servant 
plagued his superiors till the order was duly 
conferred on the baron. You may talk, of 
shooting, because Count Pnidelwitz has a 
keeper to fire at the same time as himself, and 
swear that his master’s shot was successful. 
These two gentlemen are the great allies of the 
three principal ladies, and perhaps at her ne.yt 
divorce Madame Wasch-Mugdorff will marry 
one of them.” 

Armed with this inf u-miition, 1 descended into 
the drawing-room a little before dinner-time, 
and began to scrutinise the guests as tliey as¬ 
sembled. The host himself had not made his 
appearance, and I heard Lady Pilzgig ai)ologis(' 
for his absence to every fresh arrival. At last, 
the number was complete; but no Sir Hercules. 
I had marked out two ladies who must, I ima¬ 
gined, be the beads of the two factions, from llie 
grand curtseys they swept to each otlier, and 
the overdone affability wit!; which they entered 
in conversation. T made my way "to Lady 
Fitzgig and stated my conjecture. 

“You have guessed riglit,” slic said, and was 
evidently pleased with my pcnctral ion. 

“But where is Sir llercules, to pressnt 
me?” 1 asked; "and w'bich of the two is my 
destined companion ?” 

I “I will introduce you,” answered the hostess. 

; “ Sir Hercules is detained by most urgent 
! business. A supplement to the .lournal dc 
SchuT-infett has just come out with a most in¬ 
cendiary attack on the King of Prussia, and Sir 
Hercules lias to write a despatch on the subject, 
to be sent this evening. It is fully expected that 
Prussian troops will be marched into the grand- 
duchy before the day is over.” All this was con¬ 
veyed in a mysterious whispef, and then Lady 
Fitzgig took me up to my partner. As is usu¬ 
ally the case in introductions, 1 heard my own 


name very distinctly; all I caught of hers was ' 
Madame la Comtesse. 

I was received rather stiffly, hut I attributed 
this to the exclusive feeling of the Sehweinfett 
society, and the dislike of strangers which I { 
lieve exists in so many of the small German j 
capitals. The importance of these small places is > | 
so completely cast in the shade by France and j, 
Endand, that Frenchmen and Englishmen are i; 
snubbed as the only means of protesting against j ■ 
the size and prominence of their countries. How- i 
ever, I was determined not to heed any such 
trivial matters, and as at this moment Sir Her¬ 
cules came in very hurriedly, and handed in one of 
the ladies to dinner witliout even looking round 
him, I gave my arm, and we followed. 

The place assigned me was at Lady Fitz- 
gig’s end of the table. 1 could just soe Sir ' 
Hercules behind a shrubbery of leaves and i 
flowers, and the distant glance I had of him 
showed that he was perturbed in spirit. The j | 
lady who was by my side had noticed it also, and ! j 
she murmured sarcastically, "Sire Ercule cst 
distrait.” i 

" Evidently, madame,” I replied, " it seems I 
there is a likelihood of political disturbance.” 

“ All bah ! we make nothing of that here; wc ! 
are accustomed to threats of intervention every ' 
week. And, after all, how little you Englisli 
must e.are for tlie petty quarrels of a diminutive 
state like ours.” 

All this was said witli manifest intention, and 
1 began to sec that my guess at the reason of 
the lady’s stiffness was correct. So I began |, 
some phrase about political importance being , 
merely rclal ivo, when 1 was interrupted by a j, 
voire iu my car, and my host’s own servant | 
said, in low* tones, “• Sir Hercules regrets that j; 
his absence till the last moment prevented him ; 
from introducing you himself to Madame la , 
Comt case.” Si r I [ercules was looking at me from 
the. cud of the talile while his message was 
being delivered. 1 looked across at the rival 
leader, who was seated exactly opposite, and I j 
confess I was puzzled. j | 

The countess by my side noticed my per- j 
plexily, .'iiul liad caught. p.art of the sentence. 

Sire’ Ercule apologises ?” she asked. ! 

“ So it seems,” J replied, “ though 1 can’t tell i 

why.” ! 

“It is very necessary. Don’t you know I 
that it is contrary to all cliqurtte for a gentle- ; 
man to be presented by a lady ?’’ ! 

This, then, was the cause of the stiffness, and | 
this made Sir Hercules so distressed. Poor j 
old fellow ! To think that he should have been i 
so thoroughly saturated with the. etiquette of a 
small German court during the twenty years of • 
his embassy! 

“ What do you say about English politics ?” 
asked the lady, after an embarrassing pause. 

" 'J’lmt, madame, is a subject on which I never 
talk,” I said, decidedly, though 1 was not a 
little surprised at her mtrodnefion of it. "I 
will take you further afield. 'VVljat do you say 
toTlussia ?” 

“Ah, you allude to the Poles, of course; I 
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nothittg'te^mate hut trade—is not that true, 
that yt>a think aothii^' legitimate but trade ?” 

Titt« 'siilttstaiy {JluaioD to trade, which 1 was 
told to s^id so strictly, puzzled me mote 
than ever. Is Idds woman so offended at my 
being introduced by the lady of the house that 
shoe IS sacrificing her own faction in order to 
gratify her spite upon meP If so, the best 
thingl can do is to ingratiate myself with her 
by showing my knowledge, and ridiculing the 
opposite party. 

"Your own words contradict you there, 
raadame. We show our unselfishness by sym¬ 
pathising with such a hopeless cause. Kemem- 
ber the overwhelming force of the Russians; 
remember,” I continued, more loudly, for she 
was about to interrupt me, " the weapons they 
employ i^ainst their victims, arrests, imprison¬ 
ments, the stick, the knout, Siberia. You 
know what Siberia is, madame? We have 
always been told that few who go there return; 
can you tell us a different story P Perhaps you 
know what is the first stage to Siberia ?” 

Our rival opposile made au hysterical move¬ 
ment, from which 1 saw that the shot had told 
on her. But mytountess was not yet recon¬ 
ciled. Instead of telling me the choicest piece 
of gossip that had ever circulated, she looked 
offender and I began to suspect that the piece 
of gossip in question could not be safely told on 
a first acquaintance. 

"If you will let me give you a piece of 
advice,” said my neighbour, in a low and con¬ 
fidential voice, “you will not speak of such 
things at a large dinncr-parly. How do you 
know who is on the other side of you ? Eng¬ 
lish people do not recognise the old code of 
honour, but it is very strictiy enforced here, 
aiid you might be involved in a serious quarrel. 
Some of our gentlemen are dead shots.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, with a ringing laugh, " but 
some of them never shoot without a keeper.” 
There was a sensation near ns, and another 
hysterical movement from our rival. 

“ 1 see you are incorrigible,” said the countess, 
with an uneasy motion, which I interpreted as 
mcaning^ that my last remarks hod been rather 
too loud, and that I was drawing too much 
attention ottsour colloquy. jy,faerel'orc lowered 
my voice, and asked if sfaj Mlm t much to the 
opera? 

“Twice a week,” sheAbplied. 

“Did not you lose Avaluablo singer a few 
years agoP” 

“We never lose valuable singers. The grand- 
duko will always jmy the highest sums to retain 
them; and as they know that they are appre¬ 
ciated here, they remain.” 

“ I thought this one left because slie was a 
|^|.e too much appreciated, and that her travel- 
^ com^ion returned without her.” * 

' “1 d*^ot quite catch your allusion. In the 


summer most of our stagers leave, and they 
generally recruit themselves at the batiis. The 
doci,ors have always sent me to Kesselbad, but 
I gteatly prefer Carlsbad, or some of the really 
aristocratic places. Resselbad is a miserable 
place, I think. Have you ever beem timre ?” 

“1 don’t quite catcli the name,” 1 replied, in 
turn. “ Do you like Baden, or Hombarg P” 

" How can. you ask me P I detest all places 
given up to ^mbling. It is so degrading. It 
lowers the whole tone of the jdaoe. Our hus¬ 
bands get in bad ways; our society is spoilt; 
nothing but the outcasts of all the great capi¬ 
tals arc to be found there, and Kesselbad is 
the worst of all. At other tables you may 
think you have some chance of winning, 
that the play is imr, and you may abandon 
yourself to the excitement; but no respectable 

f iersou plays at Kesselbad, and he must be a 
bol indeed who can’t resist the temptation.” 

How hard slie is on her husband, I thought. 
She has never forgiven him the loss of her 
money; however, 1 can turn tlie subject in a 
way that w'ill suit her better. “ Tlie only game 
that I approve of,” I said, in a low voice, “ is 
whist.” 

“ Sir!” said the countess, looking round at 
me. 

“Especially when one plays with people whom 
one knows,” I continued. 

“ Sir!” said the eouirtess again. 

“ Some ladies, I know, w'ill never play except 
with their husbands for partners, and, 1 dare say 
they are wise.” 

“What is the meaning of all this ?” asked the 
countess. 

“ The meaning is simply, madame, that if you 
look across the table, you will see a lady who 
might have a variety of such partners, and 
would be sure of having one of them every time 
of catting afresh.” And, as I said this, I looked 
round at my partner with a meaning smile, ex¬ 
pecting to iind that my last remark Imd installed 
me fully in her favour. 

1 had only just noticed that instead of this 
she looked furious, and was gaspii^ for breath, 
when the large folding-doors in the middle of 
the room were flung open, and a new guest 
came in. He was not announced, and nobody 
rose to receive him, but the footmen formed in 
a doable line to let him pass, and silence fell at 
once on the company. The new comer was 
dressed in a snuff-brown morning coat, and had 
a brown wide-awake in his hand. An easy-chair 
was wheeled up for him a little distance from 
the table, and he sat down without speaking. 

“1 can’t see you all,” he said at length. 
“Take away those flower-pots. One, two,three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight—why, you’ve got 
thirty people at table; a grand dinner; no one 
told me of it. Who let; me in and didn’t tell me P” 
One of Uie footmen came forward with pro¬ 
fuse bows, and admitted that he was guilty. 

“ Then just you go round to tlic palace aad 
get me a uniform, sword, shako, and tonic, and 
being it as quick as you can. 1 shan’t feel at 
ease in thisbriOIant company till I am properly 
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equipped-” So saying, he lolled hack in hia 
chair, and sirctchod ool bis legs so os to tfon* 
tradict his assertion of not fo^liii^; at ease. 

The conduct of the new comer, the respect of 
the footmen, and the despatch of one to the 
palace, gradually enlightened me. This oddly- 
dressed, eccentric personage must be the grand- 
duke himself; while, from the company not 
having risen at his entrance, he must be taken 
to be incog. Everybody who answered him 
sp(^e to him as Monsieur Ic Comte, and he 
chatted familiarly enough with all thp guests in 
his neighbourhood. There was a give and take 
in the conversation which struck me particu¬ 
larly, and which at times made me doubtful if 
the new comer was the grand-duke in person. 
But the arrival of the uniform left no room for 
uncertainty. Tliree footmen marched in with 
the dignity of grenadiers; tlic one carried a 
brass helmet, the second a sword, and the third 
a short coatee blazing with orders. At a sign 
fttim Sir Hercules the whole staff of lacqueys 
formed an impenetrable fence, behind which 
the change of dress was effected. When the 
footmen retired J saw the unceremonious in¬ 
truder standing stiff and haughty by the side of 
his arm-chair, his brass lielmet on iiis head, and 
his hand resting on the hilt of his sword. The 
company rose instantly, and bowed or curtseyed 
as low as the table w'ould let tliem. Sir Her¬ 
cules himself left liis scat, and, bending low 
before the graird-dukc, thanked him for the 
honour of his visit. Tlic grand-duke waved his 
hand graciously, look off his helmet, and sat 
down, whisking his swoixl cleverly out of his 
own way. 

“ ‘Well, are we going to war with Prussia, 
milord baronet V "VV'ill England send a fleet to 
support us ? You have always told me tliat 
England respects the liberty of the ])ress; will 
she fight for it f ” 

Sir Hercules dallied with his golden chain, 
and, smiling, put thp question by. “ There is 
one difficulty in the way of naval support, your 
highness.” 

“ All, and what is that 

“Simply, that your highness’s grand-duchy 
is very far inland, and the only navigable river 
in it is almost too narrow for a iolly-boal.” 

“Thai never struck roc. 1 think I shall 
suspend the freedom of the press till wc get 
a seaboard. And so you think England will 
do nothing to help us. Pcrfide Albion! Du 
stolzes England, schiiinc dicli 1 as tlie man sings 
in the opera. Isn’t that an Englishman at the 
other end of the table ? I don’t know Iris face; 
lie has never been presented to me.” 

“ 1 was going to solicit an audience for that 
purpose to-morrow,” said Sir Hercules, promptly. 
“ Your highness exercised your usual penetra¬ 
tion; he IS an Englishman, but he has only 
lately arrived in the dominions of your high¬ 
ness.” 

A sudden twinkle shot over the grand-duke’s 
face, and I could see he meditated some mis¬ 
chief. " Only just arrived! He is doubtless 
a stranger to’ our court and our ways, to our 


scandals and our factious. Well, if lie stays 
here any time, he will be able to learn them— 
especially under your instruclm. Sir Hercules ” 
The company looked daggers at the English 
minister, and lie made a deprecating bow. “At 
present we are too much occupied with other 
things; we have a serious time before us; we 
must bid farewell to scandal, and prepare for 
troubles and trials on a large scale.” The com¬ 
pany breathed freely, prefetTing troubles and 
trials on a large scale to the open revelation of 
its secrets. 

But the mischievous glanee had not died out 
of the grand-duke’s eyes, it was only lurkmg 
in the background. He was lulling the suspi¬ 
cion of the guests to sleep, in order to burst 
like a bomb-shell over their heads. 

“ Perhaps,” he continued, seemingly address¬ 
ing though not looking at me, “ you will have 
an opportunity of seeing this country in a state 
of war; invaded by an overwhelming superior, 
its people flying from their houses, its towns in 
flames, its fields wasted. Such was the fate of 
Prussia herself at the beginning of the centurv; 
why may not Prussia retaliate it on us wLo 
have no means of escaping it ? You may all well 
look grave at this picture,” he said' to the 
guests at table, who were all smiling and feeling 
reassured at. tlieir own escape, “ but such may 
be the fate in store for us. Y'ou would not 
have us flinch from the combat; no, we, too, 
must take up the gage flung down, and must 
emulate the great deeds of our ancestry. We 
must arm in defence of onr hearths and homes. 
All, all of us must shoulder the musket”—and 
here ho wheeled round suddenly to the right— 
“ you will have to spare us your keeper, M. de 
Prudelwitz.” 

Tlie company looked aghast while the grand* 
duke leaned back in his chair and chuckled; 
1 was beginning to laugh too, but was checked 
by a warning glance from Sir Hercules. 

“All, that’s what we must come to if England 
won’t help us. But, in the mean time, Prudel¬ 
witz, you had belter take the Englishman out 
shooting, and show him what bagstve can make 
up. Not tliat I have given up all hope of 
support from England yet, in spite of what Sir 
Hercules says. Diplomatists are always un¬ 
willing to hold out hopes which they know can’t 
be gratified; but people who have studied Eng¬ 
lish politics know that England attaches the 
greatest importance to the integrity of the small 
.slates of Germany. Is not that your opinion, 
Madame de Hohlezahn ?” 

This time half the table laughed and tire 
other half looked confused. It was plaiu that 
the grand-duke was going through the calendar, 
and as no one could repy to him his victims 
must grin and bear it. 

“ Wc must send an embassy to the House of 
Commons and ask for its help. Whom Sbali 
we send P Strudelwitz I liave. no doubt would 
go, it would be a splendid diplomatic opening 
for him, and they would probably give him the 
Order of the Bath. Or there’s Fauleuzer, he’s 
certain to be listened to, for the last papers say 
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that all the London world is listening to the 
new German singer;” 

“ lour h^ttesB treats your future ambas¬ 
sadors tflio hardly/? Sir Heroules Tcnturcd to 
interpose. 

“ Do you think so F Why, I fancied mpelf 
very mild to them, oonsidering what they have 
to suffer in other countries when they fail. The 
person of an ambassador is sacred in foreign 
countries, but in his own he is liable to any 
disgrace, his profession ceases to be sacred, and 
has no more protection than any other legitimate 
trade—eh, M. de Pott P If ambassadors were 
sacred their wives ought to be, and yet we have 
heard of ladies being sent to Siberia, or at least 
Bcco^lishing the first stage of that journey.” 

" Has your highness never heard of tlie 
English Siberia?” asked the last victim, who, 
as only a settler, could afford to be more cou¬ 
rageous than the residents. 

” Never,” said the grand-duke. 

"Let me tell your highness that it is far 
worse than our Russian Siberip, of which, as 
your highness knows, I have the right to speak. 
All ranks are liable to be sent there, and tliere 
is no appeal against the sentence of banishment.” 

" No halfway house ?” began the duke. 

“No, your highness,” pursued the lady, un¬ 
flinchingly ; “ the jburney has nothing to en¬ 
liven it, tne return is uncertain and painful, and 
the name of the English Sibefia is Coventry.” 

The duke retired from the conflict. "Ah,” 
he said, "I know the name; but I prefer 
Eesselbad. Were yon at Kesselbad this sum¬ 
mer, Madame Perkenstein F” 

I did not dare to look at my jiartner, but to 
my surprise 1 heard her laughing at this down¬ 
right attack. It spoke well for the hardihood 
of the court ladies at Schweinfett that they 
could laugh when the turn came to them, and 
do their best to disguise their sufferings. 

“ Many people lost their money again, I am 
told. Fortnuately, no cases of suicide. That 
must be a comfort to the wives and families. It 
is bad enough to lose money, cb? especially 
when it is not our own, but life as well, that 
would be too bitter.” 

My companion was still laughing, and the 
grwd-duke leant forwards, looking at her so 
pointedly that I wondered wliat more he was 
going to ask her. 1 thought she had been 
baited quite-enough, and slie had borne it so 
good homouredly, that she ought to be spared. 

To my horror, the grand-duke said to her i 
" Have yon been playing whist lately, Madame 
de Wasoh-Mugdorff ? When did you see your 
husbands last ?” 

I looked at the lady, and the duke, and Sir 
Hercul^, the whole truth flashed upon me. 
Lady Ktegig had presented me to the wrong 
person! 


This was the secret of our cross-^cstions j 
aad crooked answers; this was what Sir Heroules | 
endeavoured to convey by Ills message; this 1 
was what 1 had so obstinately refused to see, in | 
spite of all my opportunities. Was ever mortal j 

man ill suoh a mess ? No wonder tbc countess | 
was furious and Sir Heroules perplexed. No j 
wonder the Perkenstein Had been laughing at ' 
all my sarcasms, and I had taken her laughter 
for hysterical movemeuis. I would have given i 
anything for any means of escape. If the earth 
had opened at our feet and swallowed the 
Countess W'^asch-Mugdoi-ff, I would willii^ly 
have paid the bills she left behind her. English- j 
' man as I am, I would have sacrificed the liberty 
of the press and all constitutional forms of j 
government for an immediate Prussian invasion. | 
None came in answer to my prayers. I saw | 
the grand-duko moving in his chair, adjusting | 
his sword-belt, and feeling for his helmet. He 
was about to leave after saying all the unplea- j 

sant things he could tliink or, and his departure | 

would be the signal for my immolation. I was ; 

beginning to despair of Providence, when help | 

came from an unexpected quarter. At Sohwein- ■ 

fett, as in many other German towns, a proces- j 

sion of drummers goes round in the evening, i 

and beats an excruciating tattoo. While I was i 

racking my brains for a means of delivery, i 

this abominable noise struck up under the win- ! 

dow, and for once in my life I blessed it instead | 

of cursing. I .hit on an expedient at once; | 

I spmng to my feet with a face of terror, and i 

shriCTcd out, " The Prussian drums!” | 

Not a soul of tbc company but knew the old ■ 
familiar sound; yet alarux is so contagious that ; 
not one of them stopped to think ; all sprang up I ■ 
and rushed towards the window, and 1 bolted \ 1 
like a shot through a side doorway. There was j i 
fortunately a night train. 1 did not stop till I ! j 
got to London. The report I spread of the i 
occupation of Schweinfett by a Prussian,army [i 
had not that depressing effect upon Consols \' 
which was intended. i 
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(PAicb ii. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

Paet tbs Secobi). 

CHAUIEB SEW. KSllESIS. 

PsBBOK liad got to Alfred-placc. Wlule there 
'Bail a biock caniages and cabs at bia mother’s 
house, Trlalo the people in the street were stop¬ 
ping to see the shadows oast upon the canvas of 
thS illuminated bidoony, and the little procession 
of ladiee llittilig their carnages npthe steps 

info what seemed an open and refulgent furnace 
dOor, be was hurne<UT getting out of his “ Han¬ 
som, and entering Miss Manuel’s. Could she 
see him for a moment ? ho sent np word. She 
was above all conventionality, and saw him. 

He miterod m a wild tumult, luseyes flashing. 
There was the old trouble on her lace in'Mnna- 
nenoc; but on this night he thought her dmling | 
and splendid. 

“ J hare come,” he said, closing the door I 

** iVl/at,” said she, "you not at the festival to-1 
night ?” 

" I don’t care for such things,” ho went on, 
" you know I don’t. I got your note. Mai was 
festival^noagb for me*” 

“ And yotfr wife-~that poor gentle thing, who 
seems to hate me so—she js theic, 1 know, glit¬ 
tering hke a star. Who can have filled her little 
soul with such cruel prejudices P 1 would give 
the world to be loved oy her, and that she would 
let mo love her j hut she flies—she shrinks ^m 
me.” 

At the first part of this speech Formoi’s brow; 
was ctmiraoteo, but at tlie second some com- 
plaoency oSme upon bis face. He could give a 
hint of the reason of this repulsion, but he mode 
no answer, 

" It was good of you to eome,” she continued. 
"I wanted to thank you, I heard of your 
genetOw conduct. Any one else would have 
kcTit baA. I did not expect it from any one, 

and not*»«F®*»*** * 

What,” aaid hp," do you not know me yetP” 

" I b^in 'ta do bo,“ she said," bat, alas! you 
have not begun to know m. It is 1^ for one’s 
eyes to bo openjlBg j not too late. 1 hope. 0, 
1 could tell you snob a sad lusteny of bunilio- 
tion, wbieh yea 1i«ro a right to Imow. But you 
Will he gmiereue, and spare me. I thought I 
was dofiil n holy thing—carrying out what 


would have berni the dear wish (£ SJuAkt^j hat 
now, not too late, I have diseovered that X was 
in a false, wicked track. 0,1 have suflMd,” 
continued Miss Manuel, "and paid » b^wy 
j penalty for my folly—a heavy penalty indeed,” 

Fermor, who followed hut indistinotly/ frur he 
was only thinking of the general pnrpc^ofthia 
confession, said eagerly, "Ah, it is easy for ihe 
to forgive. So you ask me P” 

"Yes,” she said, “Ida And I have some¬ 
thing eke to ask, which yon will not refuse. X 
am glad you have come to me to-night. You 
would save me, I know, dreary hours of remorse— 
what would be a life of miserableregrrt. You 
do not kuow what 1 have suffered doling these 
few days I have seen misery, wiekedneWi guilt, 
rum, till ceming on fast, and which 1 know has 
been my own doing, but which I have not power 
to stop. O, Fcimor, think what it must beIw 
me to look on while the innocent are hurrying 
to destruction—to think that this is my owa 
doing. I have not slept} lhave not,lived. I 
have spCht these many days in tusliing through 
this great city, crying forheb? to this person and 
that, and now find that you are my Iiot dtanoe.” , 

“ What can I doP” said Fermor, hnrriecQy; . 
" say it. Can I refuse anything that you ask P” 

" Then, save itr. That soft, lovabla tender 

thing, that 1-0,1 can’t ihin^ of it. I cannot 

speidc to her. Every step I take towards her only 
fills her with suspicion. It is yo» who must act. i 
Take her away! Fly this miserable place! Be- {, 
gone yourself! You don’t know the dmij^ ! 
Why, even at ikit moment while we talk——** ' 

A light came into Fennor’s ejes. ** Ah, you [ 
don’t know the whole of ihai story,” be aaid. 
“Gentle and tender! Why, I have left a bed 
behind me at home. I have made the gr^ 
mistake that so many make, and have fotmd it 
out too late. Fly with Aw/* Never! JTwtaOt 
of suffering} you don’t know what I have 
suffered. 1 have been vilely deceived—deceived 
in every way. On thdr beads be the onose* 
guenee of tlieir own imposture 1 But I hope te 
have done withthem—done with them fiorirceT 
—from this night.” 

“How F” said Miss Msnud, with wondering 
eyes. 

He wmit on, with a voice almost <bfe|i||de8S 
from agitation, “Don’t think that X have mot 
boett able to translate your words, ana your 
letter that I have seen cnosgh oftgomi and 
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SjB&d Miss Maonc], etaatiiasr up. 
i begin to nnderstt^ rmf,** Ke, 
egUnted. “Tthiok^'eboth begin to see 
.the 3|&*t Btigbter (lays sball oowe for 
both OT tie. Youtalkoflli^g. Tea, lei us fly j let 
qa hieve tfo's vile place, this rile country. I bare 
estin your struggle yoiv noble straggle^, and 
iidMl help you by this oonfossipn. Come; ‘ttrbat 
do you asy P’* 

woltod, almost pan^g, for on answer. 
M’w bCanuel bad listen^ with a strange wonder; 
at foMti with eyes diatendiag gradually, and tbou 
baraeUruisi; dowly foom the ebau;, m^il she wa.s 
stimding ber fidl beigbt, looking down on bim. 
Kot long had he to wait for an answer. It was 
aliMy wr^en on her curling Ups.- He had 
alfROat a presentiment of its tone. 

** Ion. say this to «c/” site said at last, u i<b a 
Sioorn \M> seemed to blight and blast him. “Is 
your ctmfession P” 

lie passed his hand over lus eyes, a Uttlc stag¬ 
gered and drew back. “You understand me,” 
he Stored. “ Wo understand each other.” 

“/Tcnderaland you,” she said. "J\o«iIdo. 
God for^ve my blindness for not understanding 
you before I God forgive my weakness and fool- 
iidii repentance! God forgive mo for taking yon 
to bo a weak, foolish, empty coxcomb, and not 
tbemea^-’-ooid-souled— bcnilleaS' -black-hearted 
—nllain that 1 now find you!” 

Tbo words were like a shower of blows, and 
lorwor seemed to totter back under them, and 
Witb his hand vainly hied to clear his ejes. 
The utter snriirise had almost taken away Ins 
fits. 

" TJnworthy of pity!” she went on; “ unworthy 
of aU grace! Now, indeed, the light has come! 
Now I see with what cold calculation you took 
away the life of the darling we lived for! And 
yet »ie prayed for you—thought of yon in her last 
Ineath. Nm you are destroying another poor 
ohild, whose only sin has been trusting too 
fondly to yon. And yon dare,” she went on, 
urilh something like fury, “to como to me with 
youy vUe raptnres, and yonr odions devotion. 
FV'Undershmd each other! I want no such 
(mmmunion, indeed. Go away! Go out into 
the street—anywhere! Go back to your hell, as 
pe«p$dlit! licave me quickly! I can’t breathe 
you aro here. Go!” 

, .lim kept her arm steadily pointed to the 
Sxm- To the wretched Bennor, beaten* hu¬ 
miliated, groveuing, she seemed to be standing 
01 ^ the eop^ of the lost Violet, like an 
Avco;^. trith, lus hand sfUl before his eyes 
to the door. And as he crept away 
■■[■phe hO degraded that he lostlbed 

the idea that was 
HHbsr him, end the gnawing reproach that 


. [CoaUuotedny 


in his aara like a knell* was tbnt that foolish, 
MiMerinSfawl^^ be despised, 

’wwb«#|e M .tb be 'SUp&F^,|6W8, bad 
^giv^ him nmrtnjg. Imis waiii ladMl the one 
stroke of bis humiliatioa. 

He ^ not know at the mo^^t, Us be stood 
Qn (he steps looking upland do'wn to both ends 
of the street, how near that Unselfish Imbuiy 
was to him. Hanbury bad honied foom Hrs. 
Fem<jr eagerly, and now at the upper end of 
quiet thoroughfare, saw some one come out of 
JiUss Manners house^ ‘Ihero was a huap at the 
door, and under this lamp he saw IS^or’s 
white face and yellow monatsohe, as it looked 
wildly up and down.' He did not om to meet 
him then, and revolted at the infotuatioa wlfiob 
took him there j so he stopped, and then he saw 
Permor turn vacantly, and take the direction up 
the end which led away fWan toWn. He noted 
his uncertain, tottering walk, and his fignro 
get gradnaliy lost in the darkness, Hanhnty 
was about crossing the street, when he saw Miss 
Manuel’s door open suddenly, andtinotbmr figure 
burst out, and hurry up the street in the direc¬ 
tion Fermor had taken. Hh knew (ho co«d-black 
eyes and the dni k beard of Miss Mjamol’s brother, 
and the same lamp which had shown him Fermor’s 
blank pale face anil yellow mouslaohe, showed 
him the wild, excited feature and fierce eyes of 
Louis Manud. 

Jolm Banbury was slow of thought; eotichi- 
sioi^ did not ordinarily flash upon him as they 
do i|)on other men. Manuel’s figure had passed 
luto the distant darkness, and Hanbory had bh- 
hand upon the dooi’-bcll before the idea had 
occun-cd to him to Question why IjouIs Manuel 
should rush out so excitedly after Fermor, Then 
an instinct of tho scene above, as it had really 
oeeurred, came upon him, and with something 
i like terror he went down the steps agun, and 
followed hastily. 

Tlio miserable Fennor, shrinking from himself 
as if he was spotted over with scano disease, kept 
wandering on through that daric night. He 
scarcely knew where ho was going. He shrank 
from taking a direction which could lead in any 
way towards his home. From Alfred-pJacc was 
not far to that broad distifot of spreading 
clayey fields, not yet built upqn, where m a 
year or so tlie mouster bnildiug for tbo Exhi¬ 
bition was to rise, and a new town of faster 
mansions. Fashion, on this niefiit, had xn^Quitc 
made up her mind, not gathered up he*- skirts, 
fora race in this direetion. The olnyey'jMds 
were only cat up here and there hg a starts row 
of bouses, and Ut by a stray^lamp; hnd fototbis 
lonely district Former found hunieh! uuddenly 
plunged. The openness and foneibssi gave bim 
roK«. He was recovering u little Jam the 
awful bloue-4lie blow to dos pliite. ®»what 
had been the pnspc«e of hk late&SIs f A stroke 
to his overpowering vaniigr, and in foot vapily 
whieh was so mixed wihh sdffisbtwss «s to be 
more selfishness than vanity* trs«<.te,lum like a 
physical stredro or dislocAtioik A sdhse of dtdl 
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'■|fifl-'--|isTu«^', liw' %isgaa'‘.-to "see ii 
U is odlod: ..tile whole coarse of later 
with . secret of Miss ICaauel’s calcu* 

j[iiiSiir';^BiiS, which'Iw ova bliodia&tuationhad 
lied him from eomprehendisg. Be^^cmd 
too, hk mad., trsralted baci^ and that 
kiprcit^aQ of hers^ "taken avaj the J^e 
of yPtet," 'brooidit up tl» old Easipfirt times 
agak. sc^'^tlaBss, the guiet suffeiag, 
the gratsEal tender worship—these were things 
that some oite..8eemed to whiter to him for the 
drs^ thne. I^jmh hands were levelling the rude 
stOTie wiUl of stcmd vanity—as iron as that stone 
wail against which he had dashed on the East- 
port -4S«»-d8y, now so long ago—and be was 
seeing Ihii^ with wonder he had never seen 
before, 

•.A. dull crash, about his head—physical—and 
really hhe that crash at the Eastport wall—a flash 
pf stars—a dnll thitnder in the ears—a-fierce cry 
like a threat, mixed up with a sound like “ this 
from Tiolfit I”—and Eermor’s humiliation and de¬ 
gradation, his dreams of Eastpprt and of the past, 
were battered into insensibility. He was on the 
^otthd, with his back on the clayey soil, the white 
face turned to the sky, and a figure over him, 
fiercely beating and mashing; pounding that 
white face with something held in its ^nds. 
Some half-dozen terrible strokes in all. And 
there w'onld have been but one more to finish the 
w(mk, but foir a strong man w'ho came rusliing 
and shouting across the field, and wlio caught 
the wUd, frantic figure by the throat, and, after a 
straggle, flung him to a distance. 

. i^serable.Eermor was breathing still. 

CnAMBE XtVlI. AS OLU SOIiOTEa’s END. 

Ax Lady laura Eennoris the entertainment 
went forward. The carriages came and went. 
Eroai the stecct, the diadows of Captain Yan- 
siitart and. Miss l^ertoa of Eushley were ^en 
OUtlb^ oa the illuminated balcony, as if pro- 
jcirted'from a magic lantern. Sounds of 
nitiffled jpoeic came, from withk; the stirring 
hpijnl bpd • tinkling harp. The tableaux were 
ovm;.now the dancing had set in. 

been unavoidable omissions in 
thh. ^w. Mr. Eomaifte had been, seen 
to gt^' out kad never returned. His dress, 
a, rick one* lying there. Mrs. Eermor had 
not ceiijf .ai . ali Here was the most effective 
&fle^;^llb^,,, The.^ a little 

haltitiil^ t^ou tiie actors and audience 

wit^ A iw there should have been so 

emaS .» re^li^Aaer. 0 .the extraordinary cost, 
•aad. ;E^,;;-^ea8e^ , It'was a relief 

•w|teu'^t^pe:;,-(i^ and E,eVeTs 

bod ad thb com- 

a Strauss, 

raise, . 


, i, at the door, wotkb^^^ihe Itm in 
hfllPpialie fingers,. stiH kept to her doty;^ tfilfitDes, 
dtd^ '&e nif^j Blanehe had comev to her 
ptfvatdy,'in some littkiioiuble about 
SpeauUeduHn. The motiier leassnied hw. 
has mnsBcd a tram. He will be here in iiw 
n^^atkihg toapologw, iQo and dance now, 

Blaabhe 

i|iways raated hear motiiafs torm of mkd, and 
sawthat there was not a 4oud of dordbt in the 
air. Witir asmile she tripped away* and was 
l^sentiy flying round, supported by Captain 
Singlenum’s strong am, te'ae eelestia! aw 
"Wien mein sinn" valse, TI^ ome straa i^d 
drawn many more from their seat^ and absorbed 
them into the mM^. 

Lady Laura looked rather tired. ^gave h*a> 
seif no rest. She found partners for thei destitute. 
Tins night she did not (sue to receivo any soaiOiiiw- 
lous stories from any of her favourite worMly old 
men. It was a long and weary nigbi A youi^ 
destitute girl, sadly unprepossessing—for whom 
she had provided—said to her grateftiBy, “Dear 
Lady Laura, you should sit down. Ton are tiring 
yourself.” But she did not sit down. She worked 
on, and iookedfor plenty of physical rmtion. How 
many spectres had she dancing before her’eyes 
that night, besides her company P Almost everjp- 
thing there furnished her one: Blancbo’s alken 
slip, the temporary stage and scen^, the hired 
lustres, and Kevcl’s fine Strauss music. There 
was besides, up-stairs, and outside, Blanche’s 
trousseau, newly come home from that terrible 
Madame Adelaide; and above all, indistinct, and 
in the distance, but not less terrible, the rude aud 
furious job-master. No wonder that old, heart 
was chilled—cliilled even to death. 

By half-past two they were going. There wius 
the departing chorus of the “delightful even¬ 
ing,” and the “w pleasant.” The gliosts of 
the Straus.s melodics still .floated in the Mr. 
The rooms were cleared with a rush, just as 
they had filled with a rush. The waxed floor 
shone arid glittered under the lights—dmre and 
there was a flower, a bit of swansdown, a bit 
of lace—jetsam aud flotsam of the uT«ck. Below, 
they were long getting on their wraps. And 
Lady Laura, leaning on the chimney-piece, heard 
the hoarse cries in the street, and the hum of 
voices in the hall, and the happy Salutations of 
lingering men. ■ 

“ It was a delightful party,” sfud Laura junior, 
in great spirits. “They were all pleased.” ‘ ’ • 

“Tes, dear,” said Lady Laura, in the new 
soft tone which mystified her daughters, "I:, 
am so glad you.enjoyed yourself. Go up aadl^ ■ 
to bed as quickly as you can. You lookfli^, 
and we have to be out agaiU' to-morrow nj^.” 
Boor working isoui; she coai'l not foiget duty ! 

The two girbs went tr^ther, meaning to ^ye 
a short comparing of notes on , the triui»phs;sted 
joys of the night.. Lady Laura staycd'.bjbbind, 
he^foot on the feUder, with the idb-master tod 
Madame fl.delmdc tod the other flm epm'- 

pony,' ' 
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iSb) tii!|bt, beard X«a^ LasVa etdl softljr to form. Ail|«raU, lti»atb^l|>OBt>«ndkt|^ 
"*; vbOoameiB. Lady Laura, Btill k ibe that tbe vetenushotddilKMWaUoBOOBoiQ 


t^oak. eW the door, and tb«m aaid, lusend. That jwtion of^fa^daninf itaUag^ 
** ft VuA e, 1 vaut to teU you somethin^—fiaa to-morrow” had eeat a obiU to ttontta 

a little diaappointme&tF” And tben, muscles of the heart. 7he old s|>int <Wil» tUsiO, 
initkmg ta liffbt of it as she could, told all about and she would hare been at the front aWda on 


Lord 8|)wSeshaio> Blandhe buri^t into paS- the monow,'‘beginningall”onbentorO:mdiUre 
sionate tears. Her mother consoled hcr^ and old strength had at lost gives way- was 

ifkirAMd AMAivi 4 AJkafjetwAwia* 


even with effect. 

"I am not sorry,’’isbe said. "Howas a foolish 


not built -of iron “Begin again to^neinOTirP* 
She had often done under miebmstantMsds 


etOature, and you would have had great trouble hopeless $ bat now it seemed to be shotted at 
with bnn. He was a mere boy. There were her by the hoarse voices of the spectres, ^d 
great obstacles from the beginning, in fact. I so the heart of the poor stra^ling gallaat 


great obstacles from the beginning, in fact. I 
never te(4»ned on it regularly.' Now go to btd, 
dear, and put it out of your head. 1 shall put 


so the heart of the pooir stra^ling gallaiit 
soldier cracked, and in her iloweiu, and in her 
cloak, and before her dressing-glaas, she slept 


fliWWi J(SvKM 4V vuv va jviaa aavM<u* a. miawu ^ .....T 

it all out of Wiy bead. To.morrow I shall see him off into quite another and more awful woeW, 
and mhiisge him, dear. Some wicked people where she was “to begin again in the moni- 
liave got round him; or, if the worst comes to i«g,” and where there wer® happily no bads nor 


the worst, we shall think of something else, and, dresses, no strug^ 
1 suppose,” she added, with an odd smile, “ shall bat (ling with bills, 
hegk it all againnoi job-masters, b 
The briQiancy of the night was already before found at least itst. 
Blanche’s eyes, and made her receive the artificial 
enoouragpment. She had never fancied young 
^pendleshain, aud there bad been a handsome Now that some 


dresses, no struggle, no floweis, no fans, no 
balding with bills, nor with infuiiated milhneie, 
noi job-masters, but wheie it is to be hoped she 


l’evvoi. 

Now that some yoais are between that night 


baronet that night, single, and with the other and this time, we see some of the figures in Ihts 
virtues. She had more faith m that dismal story m conditions such as the intelligent 
anthem of her mother’s, “To-morrow begin it all leader of stones can almost kneyfor himself, 
agimif” She was struck, too, by the unwonted About the next day or so after that unhappy 
softness of that consolation, and coming back, party ot Lady Laura’s, we oau see the Wtnn 
when half way from the door, kissed her mothei, and spent old diplomatist. Sir Hopkins, who 
an unftcqnent ceremony, for which there was for weeks had been flitting aud flutteiing about 
raiuly time. Wheut&he w as gone out, her mothei ofBei s and ante-rooms, totter down eagerly to a 
drOp^weiuily into a chair before her dress- cab. “Jb'oreign Office,” he calls out, “and as 
ii^>glass, mad then the old spectres—headed quick as you can ” That morning he has hmird 
by fiaious Madame Adelaide — all pouied in of the death of the governor of the Lee Boo 


Imsh. , Island. " It is very hard,” he thinks to husseE 

Blanche wont in to her sister to find sisterly “They titat me anyhow I They iorgot my old 
sympathy. She told her all her moitifieations scivices. It is.shameful! And now to put me 
and sorrows, and found some comfort. The off with that wretched placet 1 suppose J mast 


sin^e and handsome baronet hovered in the dis- lake it ” And, grumbhng and mdignant, hh sent 
tanoe, os a sort of transparency. For more than in lus card to Haidlng Hauaper. “ I shall tsy 
on hour they talked of it, and of a bundled othei for somevhmg else,” swd Sir Hopkins, “hefere I 


things, taking off their finery as they went along 
Laura junior, full of her hopes and prospects, 
told her story. At last they heard four strike, 


consent to fhat*’ Poor soul! las heart in 
office—office of some shape, and sort—?ottiSga 
Office " candle snuffing, even,” if there wajS sUOh 


sod with a sttHCt they thought of Bnty for the employment. 

next night, and Laura junior laid her head upon Harding Haaaper was very busy. A ipdl 
ihepilMW. was going out that night. “Hcw ikat kau 

“Mampia1mssomep]an,Xknow,” saidBlanebe, plagues us.” (Yet it was more iliaft a MfpAth 
“fw sheamd the would b^pn it all again to- since ^ Hopkins had sotm him ) see 

mcrriiiw. She udU iminiige Spendlmffiam, £ daic him 1 1 won’t see him! What dou he Wtmt t 
say. lam aoM ahe has tome clever thing in her TellhimtoputitinwritiBg,” jSpt^Shilkins 


X shall just run ih and see. Is she in washot tobe trntoffiUmthc.oommoipeift^ 

a •< . ' ^ , Mhm. u, vs* L .a wa. .. 


She what in softly, *' Why, mamma- 
said, tbr Xisdy Lsupa WSt ttm sitting I 


ILs worn face found its way t*u “SSml^Boo 
mamma—Xs!and,“ he said, panMagnmud^ “iiwiiWBi Tihey 
Bitting before the have kept me so long, ultogethir traded ito 












. 

.'•^oWJ^iiuigttrt 




If gf^ig tb 4B^ il^lD (K>pi<H>9 oold itator. 
''SeM4(m«w w, HaT«ftCQ{i;s!ftdeoftfais 
•nawc. 01 Irtllf inVti it aov, Pocook ?” 

kmjf, 4f ficnose jroa do, the Lee 
ld«uid is Tscatit. JEkincs died there last 


3«ss, te he surei Tou vere oskiag for it 
•r'r«mi^l>er--‘iidw«saF- But you should think 
•bout lt-n*uiaa ef your time of life, you know— 
i^msle, and aU ibut —” 

"0,1 hAyueonstdered that," said Sir Itopkins. 
" Sc^ if there is nothin; else goin;, 1 am sure, 
after all roylottfserrices, and really jtftcr having 
arrau^ iliose Waipiii tieubles<- ” 

"Ah. exactly,” swd Jlti Hanaper, wearily; 
" that's a long time ago. Besides, they broke 
out again the other day, you know. By the way, 
a^t the Lee Boo laland. The chief was down 
himsolf hf»e last night, aslri^ about it. What 
liras that, Manning f Now, Sir Hopkins, 1 am up 
1 o my eyes—mail going out, you know—Mannbg 
will tell you everything.” 

Manning said to Sir Hopkins, “Sorry, sir, 
about the Lee Boo, but the chief said he was 
keeping it for Mr. Trail. In fact, he has given it 
to mm.” 

"Ghveu it to him!” shrieked Sir Hopkins. 
"What is the meaning of this F It is shmucful, 
diagraocful! I’ll expose ilte whole system. I’ll 
brmg it before parliament! What do they mean F 
What do pou mean F” 

And with his fece contorted and crumpled into 
lines of piteous agony, ho looked from one to the 
other. 

“ Hush, hush!” said Mr. Hanaper; “ recollect 
the office, Sir Hopkins.” 

"I’ll bring it before parliament,” said the un¬ 
happy diplomatist. “ I’ll appeal to the country. 
This is the way old and faithful servants are 
treated. It shall be taken up, I can tell you. 
rii-” 

"Now, Sir Hopkins, we are busy, as you sec. 
We can’t have this sort of thing. Please let us 
go to business.” 

" And Miss Manuel telling me. 8be promised 
know she did,” 

Hanaper smiled. 

“If that was your prop. Sir Hopkins, it wiw a 
.reed, and a broken uuo. 1 don’t think yon arc 
number one ihfre. Belter to toll you, fur the 
n*^ rime." ♦ 

Wretsbed Sir Hobkins went his way almost 
staggering—all crow’s feet, as it were. Prom 
that little Churohyaid at Bastport a skeleton hand 
sfmmd to reaoli hife. 

We>eau see Mnjm? Oartsr, older and more 
•om Igtd not so OBSpr^h a Mrs. Carter— 
filttmg tmutd t^wstering-plapes he loved, mak. 
ingimmiMbt^s Some powerful frimtds had 
fmfUxi on tihat exposd. aud the words, 


.... .. ^- , . 1,;*^ 

wouepireoyi” wore,« 

Ik wflu found by the 
oapbbd oase, as to hpi p0L\i(m> 
tr«dt< iadMdxwso weak,fiSat it waii ' 
adrfealdeio thnikitf a trial ,B must 
that the ahimeh^ers ia rim Xnrs _. 
wore dissatisfied with the exposd. lt<t ’Stqat 
Carter wij^y foarbore to ptesa his cilabn on the 
company; and, byw sdrt ^ mutual omppromise, 
the dead past was allowed to bury Hs own dead. 
Faithfnl truriiug Mrs. Wrigk^ beli^ed m him 
all tiie time^ and went abroad wUli hm. And, it 
must be said, that Major Car^ ooald always 
appeal to hia treatment of the seoondMrs. Cariiw 
as a suffioient refutation of the "ft^ul slanders ” 
that bad been heaped upon him in reference 
to the first. 

Now, too, is Pauline Manuel at rare intervals 
on Enghsh ground: when she comes to see 
a brother, who Is placed in a quiet asylum, 
where his wildness is soothed and tempered 
on the gentlest principles. At other seasons, 
she too hovers about the foreign world, and, 
wherever she goes, people wonder at her sad 
handsome face, and think there must be some 
story connected with her. 

Now, loo, at a quiet cathedral town, on the 
gross and Walks of the close, under the friendly 
skirt of the cathedral itself, live three persons 
together. The cathedral is not rich, nor has it a 
numerous ecclesiastical chapter. A railway has 
not touched it yet: so very few remark the grim 
old man and his daughter, and the feeble husrand, 
whom they both support. The feeble husbax^ 
walks os, though a fiilsc step would shatter bis 
fnime like glass or china. The feeble husboiid’s 
eyes are dun, and grow dimmer each day, and 
round and about the eyes his fece h^ been 
crushed and braised out of shape through an old 
and terrible accident. A skilful doctor did won* 
ders with that face, raising it, and pied^ it, 
and restoring it (he wrote " a case” on it for 
some Medical Transactions); but he could not 
restore the quick intuition and i-eady appre¬ 
ciation, and so every one in the cathedral tuna 
kuow's that tlic feeble husband’s words come 
from him more slowly than he w'alks (as though 
tiep run risk, too, of being shattered)) and that it 
takes a long time to follow a question or a te- 
mark. 

Of this old and dreadful accident he Ought to 
have died properly, but the skilful doctor saved 
him. As his eyes grow mote dim, so does his 
iutdligeuoc; keeping pace with the failing of the 
eyes. It seems long long ago. Sometimes, no 
doubt, the dull tbickness meats away—the murky 
vapours iu bis biuin clear away; and perhaps he 
then, for a moment, sc<ss the old soft days dpWn 
at the watoring-plttcc, when he seemed 'to be 
young, and wy, and eh^ant, and happy; ^ 
thesebrigdd figures movedto and fro bmote him. 
It was another Permpr then, difihreut feom tbe 
Fermor who came later, and who, kits tuna,was 
diflluunt from the old young maa,knd, the brmsed 
beaten Fcimor. whose dim eye was, ah it were, 
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atfhe gla6<r«f « !&es6k«<aiwii«ti 

soddm gUmpsiM*^^ Then 

the Uk ttm. ndsto 

side. liOttiS. ]b^ft>I»t)£aOBiit of baf 

aftvjisaiMji Xhfflil^iiMietriUbeaiAoialoe^^ 
in llwr «aMii|j}dfci^ irwi minor canons ebrnting:* 
andilt^itet ott iM wisle-vaUa «ith tlw inscrip* 
tios[<i fermor,” vith Ijirth, death, tmi 

ll» imat. Bat ao* a word, of course, of the 
dd duaitlBSt and scldshnesa, and weakness, and 
tid si^tohfid mauJed countenance. When the 
Mli'Ol his rogimoift ooine to bear of that demise, 
some of them wjll say, “ Poor Pormor!” They 
sdi bajance ids character, and some good will 
l» discovered. It will be universally agreed 
"it was all that infernal concOit of his.” ITie 
juititaiy verdict would be abont right. That 
ludiefoas vanity was at tile bottom of alL it 
might Lave been ” drawn*’ when ho was a boy, 
jost aa his double teeth might have been drawn. 
But there had been no one to think of taking him 
to the moral dentist’s in time. • 

Tonng Brett, faithful to him to the cud, 
often made trips down to the cathedral town, 
sod widked by Peimor’s side round the close, and 
spoke to him with on assumed gaiciy and chccr- 
£^ess as “ old fellow.” And the dim dull eyes, 
from which the colonr of conceit had been long 
washed out, rested on the honest boy witli a 
greater intelhgonco, and much comfort. Perhaps 
it WAS at such moments that the clouds broke, 
and the old Eastport sun came out for a few 
seconds. The young wife found iueapressible 
comfort when she saw Brett’s brave face near 
thm. He knew the art of manly comfort, and 
codld. impart it. He always went away himself 
in deep distress, but left a little cheerfulness 
behind. 

He could ttke a kind and gentle view of 
iWmoits eourse—at least a pitying one—as. in. 
deed, pwbaps the kind reader, who has listened 
to this story so far, may perhaps be inclined 
to do. Poor miserable foohsh Fermor! Even 
here, looking back on this story, we may think of 
him gently, with some allowance, and at least 
draw a moiiil from his course. 

Sometimes his faithfo] wife hears him articulate 
with difficulty the name of Violet. Par away on 
the coast of Eastport, which is thriving, and 
gorgeous with plaster palaces and assembly- 
rooms, end has its bathing machines, and pony 
carnages, with infant postilions, in whose social 
warp ami woof gold pieces seemed to be woven 
in—which has its two seasons, its express trains 
from Town for business men—to which doctore 
order patients—at Eastport, so fiemrishing, so 
magninoent and pampered, strango to say, this 
littie xomance Im b^n kept alive. It bos not 
been choked out by the briars. The story is as 
well known as titet df ToMa at Home. The 
tradition is loved,'and ftnoiliar to the bathing- 
women on the i^K And most young girlB , 
havi^ heard the outBne from the maid in the 
lodsrmgB, or froift the women on the bci^, 
dad thefr Way. lo'« sheltered comer of the 


twtr.dKwdedgrasojfmd, vh«».idbai^8 flowers 
np thjiokli wattduBdpeiik#^ 
good honest country genli}«miii!^ mi4 
cpunfolly W * 

in the pay of a lady obi^-^tinenei ibeim 
rings and hands of ohoioest oolonr% (gud^wlmre, 
on a simple granite bnadstone^ in the 

pretty name of " Vionsi-V 

xnn mn as siisvtB. voAaSfOm- 


TO CHINA IN A GUNBOAT. « 

Quit gunboats are among the iwnes of the 
Bussian war. Baring tiiat war our rnsv eOB> 
tained no vessels capable of carrying into the 
creeks and inlets of the Eussian Coasta aulMieot 
weight of metal to make their approach frarmid- 
able to the enemy’s forts and heavy ficld-batte- 
rics. But most admirably was thm deficiency 
made good. In an incredibly short space of time 
a fleet of small vessels was created, Sack vessel 
of the gio&s burden of two hundred and thirtyx 
six tons, propelled by two enmnes of the ag¬ 
gregate indicated power of sixty horses, armed 
with one sixty-eight-pounder uiuely-flve-cwt. gun 
iimidship, and a tuirty-two-noundot fifty-six-ewt. 
afi. These boats meas urea oue hunched and ten 
feet over all, twenty-oue fcot extreme breadth, 
and drew seven feet six ioehes of water. The 
enmnes wore supplied with steam from three 
cylindrical tubular boilers. 

It may easily be conceived that in a vessel of 
this size, when space has been taken for a 
mugaziae containing nearly four tons of ammu¬ 
nition, shdl-rooms, engine-room, coat bui^ers 
containing thirty tons of ooal, provisions for 
forty men for five months, tanks, store-rooms, 
sail-bins, cooking place, &c., but little room 
was left for accommodating her erew of six 
officers and Ihirty-flve men. Brtt oomfeet is a 
word not sot down in any known nautical 
dictionary. 

With regard to rig, it is only fair to say thai, as 
these boats were an entirely new ck» of vessel, 
and never cakuiated for long ocean passages, 
a rig had to be suddenly improvised of square 
yards on the foremast, and fore and aft rig alt. 

The €ivct was one of eight ooinmissio^ in 
1S59 to reinforce the China squadron, and within 
a fortnight of hoistmg the pendant was re¬ 
ported ready to proceed to sea.- On the 3rd of 
Korember, she was made fast on tbe starboand 
quarter of the Seahorse; her consQrt-—a dsW 
gunboat—occupying the like positiou of the 
port quarter, and au three steamed slowly caUi of 
Plymouth Sound. 

On the following niotoing the wipd bi^an to 
increase, and the sea to rise sufficiently to make 
a good offing from the hmd desirable. At about 
ten o’olo^ m the forenoon the eaeort atoned, 
some acoident having happtiaed to her mqpiuls; 
and the consori, who was to vi(indwBnd.of the 
Civet, drifted on board, oanying airtiy jib-beom 
and one b^t, and doing her immennoBr damage^ 
she receiving her fair share. Soon after this mm 
brdke adrift^ aad'had scarcely been taken in tow 
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y, tMi<^ trFeocver .fto; epooial 

Ike left' iheir {iainreoeb 
tb^ ceet* Oa amvAl at Ho&g- 
, iafi less tbam aiae nma \i»fe iavaUdM 
m diseases formed aoi^ tbis passage, 
idler perbapEL tiie Civel miglit Lave 
bettu' &£ a doctor. 

jGUmg £Ot into morf settled veatber, da* 
naages vcrci dtith the help of the eagmeei^, m* 
paired as ut as they bsA means of cepaii, and 
it was thought that the worst of the voyage had 


van «Q dangerdta A seattitpsrtosddp it 
Idbd lioilmg wibtr, and mm ki |||^ 
.auds^ which &egnn)tly himt tut hop'd 
sidesat once. tUin iMi without iuhaat^ 
and was drife»'With such fb^«s (O ouilie 
it impoBsibie tb took to wittianpd:' At half* 
past one, the waiasau )ifas haiatteo-ddsM/ and 
an hoar later a sea Struck the efab, *e«ey* 




sw in and washing awi^ the upper 
ward. The gale bn^ued to inoreaii 


drawing at the same tprw to the southward and 
westward, attaining its greatest sisength at 
about tea in the ereniaig. When it bdd tfsaebed 
Boalb'West, the 'glass hsd then laUea t« 8^08. 
Nothbg could theo exceed tbofaghtful vitdenee 
of the wind. At about that tioae the aainsall 
was blown to ribbons. As tbis had been an¬ 
ticipated, a new larin staysail had bOM got 


AlAough this was about the mual hurricane 
Bhatoik the Civet was believed to be too far to 
the eastward and sowthward’to get the full force 
pt tlM stoima. on the gist of March and 
the two suhseuaent days she was exposed to 
the Adi force oi a hurricane, m latitude fifteen 
deg. elglit min. south, and longitude ninety- 
idjPt deg. fiftyoonc min. east. 

f orsome days before the Slat, the tiade winds 
were very unready, breaking frequently into 
squalls, with much rain. At nine a u., on the 


strong, with a heavy threatening shy, which 
oouiluaed to get worse, until there was at half* 
past eleven a very heavy bank of clouds resting 
on the horison, and the sea of a Inrid coppery 
amnsanuiee. At this time fhe wind suddenly 
feu,' end the whole oppeanmee of the weather 
baked sp threatening, that steam was got up 
and preparations were made for bad weather. 
A|a iiughi approached, the glass continuing to 
QjlX the squalls becoming heavier and more 
ttednenk all the yards wete got down, the jib* 
op^as got in, eveiy sail furled, except close- 
reefod main tiysaO and forestay sail, and every- 
ihtUg lashed on deck. As soon us steam was up, 
the fines wore banked, and we waited for the' 
wcotbm; to 'declare itself. Up to this time, and 
for toine time after, the wind nevci changed a 
point, and gave the idea that this gale couid not 
be a cyclone. As night advaueco, the squalls { 
ispidij iipeased in strength, aud'the lulls bo-1 
i^e less' «ud less frequent, and of shorter dura* i 
iiom^ until towards midnight they were lost in a 
ooh&anous ga|e. No time was lost in fiudkgout 
the,ride’s positiou with regard to the vortex: 
which was found to bear due north, and judged 
that it man pass to the eastward, and at no 
ctfeai ^.diatanoe. At two ajl, therefore, the 
Civet Was wore and broi^ht to the wind on the 
port iabk, withont sustaining any dom^e from 
toe sea, which, had by this tune risen in a very 
confused dangerous manner. At eleven a.v. 
(Ut April), toe wipd bi^n to veer to the south* 
warA and oqntlaued to do eo from this tone. 
At noon the glaw had fallen to S9.80,'and the 
gale wa| blowmg with terrifie vioie&oe. Nevjer 


left of it but the roping. Fearing tiiat lue ship 
might fall off from the wind, some hammocks 
were ordered to be got in the mida rigging, and, 
after considerable difficulty, this was accom¬ 
plished, two being found sufficient for the’pur- 
pose intended. The wind coming gradually to 
the westward, at two in the morning it had 
reached west-south-west, and began to be 
slightly broken into squads, wliudi became more 
and more perceptible towards moming. At four 
o’clock the ram began to cease iu toe hiUs. At 
six toe glass had risen to 29.80, andtheboriztm 
was visible to leeward. At nine the wind was 
at north-west, blowing strong, and the sea lad 
fallen considerably. 

During the hurricane, as heretofore, ilie ship 
behaved admirably, proving herself a perfect sea- 
boat. Had she been less so nqtohu^uld have 
saved her. Hvery possible precautfon bad been 
taken to secure hatches. Tim pumps were kept 
constantly going. All the ports were waslad 
away, and some idea of the violence of the wind 
may be formed from the faot that the paint on the 
funnel was chipped off on the weather side by the 
action of the wind and rain as if it had been out 
with a chisel. One of the men found an iron 
hoop on too deck which be threw overboard to 
windward, and it was blown back like a piece oi 
paper. 

After a storm comes a oahn. For more toan 
ten days the Civet lay becalmed, or searoely 
moved by occasional catspaw% aha on toe 14lh 
her crew hjd the pleasure of sering another gun¬ 
boat ahead in a simdar fix. Steam was got up, and 
she was noon alongside, exclianging notea of toe 
passage, but more particularly making mutually 
anxious inquiries as to stock of eoid. H turn^ 
out that each had three tOnsi ao> as tlve Civet’s 
en^nes consumed least, she took kec consort’s 
com on board and hersbif in tow, and towed her 
until toe morning of the lOtli, when toe was oast 
off to board eomo vessels which were beeidmeA 
From one of these the Cfoet gob deven tosa of 
eenU She had scarodiy pimipietod poaling trueu 
a third gunboat steamed an, She tad-nbw 
enoi^b to take her to data Head, 





















., iwd/cope, isp., »ad i^xioir wkii 

pri9evr«^ eyp^.vu wai^rM^ a littie tnr or 
pii^4oSH'WW«keid.!Q[^. ftoaged biwuit and 
fenjAd not itr ntawer for ntis* 
tiitoughvwperafieated upon by one of 
ilib''o!RbMrt8. .' ' 

Otl iie Sdidi tbe Giret reached BHiaria, w}iere 
she cCOtled and..watered,'and left on the Sith 
fw S^gapore, erriVtng there in fire more days. 
j^fiioga^resM made good most of her defects, 
and Aroai,.thence , to Iiong<tKong was towed by 
e gorenunent steam transport, arriving on the 
j5tU of May. ■ . 

From the (ime the Civet left Plymouth till 
ariiviag at Hong-^ng, a hundred and eighty 
days lud elapsed, of which a hundred and 
^vepty whre Cpent a| sea, one hundred of them 
dht w pighi of landr 

■ pboil MEN’S ANNUITIES. 

■„ Tflij gdverament have lately issued detailed 
partioQlars fox putting into operation one of the 
most proimsing measures Wuieh we h&ve vrit- 
nessed for ,tnd|ty a .jfear—^ue which, if honestly 
carried out % hotli parties, the authorities and 
lire p^ple, wUl tend to place prudent men before- 
lumoin i^ie world, shielded to some extent against 
the QiowS: which press upon those who have no 
resource s^inst seasons of disaster. Savings- 
banks and post office savings-banks have done 
and w dd)^ niuch good; so with industrial 
and provident-irmtitutioDS; so witii land ahd 
buiidntg societies; if there be liouesty on the 
part of the managers, and prudence on the part 
of the members; ao with working men’s clubs; 
BO with (sonm, at least) friendly societies. 
Now we are to have government annuities and 
life itsurances for woihing meu, and the 1mm-1 
bier section of the middle classes. 

^8 matter- has long been talked about; but 
it w^af.o)4y iu-the last session of parliameattbat 
Mr.j-v^laofliOne iirtroduced the measure which 
after#iards.lbheame lawi Eleven years earlier a 
fmrtiu sQcasttrehad been adpoted for facilitating 


thci'pqrchase of government annuities throng 
the medium oTthe savings-banks. The National 
Udbt Qommi^lbners were empowered to receive 
money-for,^te .piifpose foom depositors in such 
bsfeks, andi'tO-Ifnst immediide or deferred life 
annu^adcpendiogomaingle lives, or immediate 
annuities depending-on joint lives with benefit of 
survivorship, the joint continuance of two 
lives; Thwfnnmty ivits not to he less tlian four 
pounds’Ot iB’Ore than Ihirty. The preminm fbr 
animmediatn hfe smiw^ -to be .piud in One 
Bpjat;;W fov a decked,atmuity. it mh^ht te paid 
eh^wp -ia. one sum -or in a .certain number of 
dnnpalibstftlmeate-; Ihcsmunities granted were 


'sixfy-foue repeaHedthat of etgbteea’fifty-thriK, 


ofineis drpajduHB^V sfe wBl ’‘m 
w^s ci |HainiB>^Mh ^ -Sej 

thm .goverosaCnt . cimm^ statute. Tbe 'act «' 
an eaxlier date, -jUMf >iiot«ed, g^nted aunnititt^ 
of mtall amouM (uAy; on ocniihtioa that the fo& 
purchase price waapmd in cne -ssin, Qt^hyammal 
payments during a course of jwa fixm id lbs 
time of purchase; and it ated stipBlaf ed that an 
iusurauee for a sum of mcney at death eoald 
only be effected by the coBtraetiog pattj^'pms 
chasing at the same time a deferred annuity on 
{lis own life. These conditions are eithek 
doned or modified by the new statute. The 
stim required to purchaae a deferred, anoefity 
may be payable in smaller instalments and id 
shorter intervals than before. ’Ebe maxiraum 
amount of the annuity is raised from thirty 
pounds to fifty pounds. An tusuraneC for a sum' 
of money at .death (by or for a person not li^' 
than sixteen, or more than sixty yem of agp) 
may be effected without the necessdy of pur¬ 
chasing a deferred atmoity foom the Nktimsel 
Debt Commissioners; the insurance Aefog for 
any sum between twenty, pounds and one hem-. 
(Ired pounds. A life policy, after thepeyme^ 
of premiums for five years, may tit any time be 
surrendered by the polder; and he . may receive 
for it either a sum not less tiian one-third of the 
premiums paid, or else a paid-up ppl^of an 
inimediate ora deferred life annuity- Tbo.Nh- 
tionoIDebt Commissioners are to t^gnlatethe; 
payments by iustalmenfe, which me at no time 
to be less than two shillings hi ampuni 
fecilities for paying in the small sums bd mohey 
are among the novelties of the statute; for not 
only may the National Debt CoinmissioneTS e^- . 
power the trustees of savings-banks, to receive 
and pay the moneys at an adequate rsmtiheth- 
tion; but the postmaster-generm, radth the otm- 
sent of the Treasury; may authorise the effiem 
j of the post-office to do the same, as tbey.dr^dy 
do in reference to savin^banks’ deportts -and 
withdrawals. ' , ,' 

• By the terms of the statute, nothing 'wes to 
bo done towards putting its provistQns-iedo., 
operation until the government had pphtia^# 
full tables of all the payments and- pratmnms 
necessary, under various contingencies^ BkMj, to 
occur, and equally full directions hqwfoprbceed 
in the various chgi^ements Coucerning annuitfes 
and insurances. Those directions Cud tables' 
have just (March, ’sixty-4ve) bee* published. 
We have nothiug to say against thcdlMiTge ipade 
[fox printed copies'pf these doedmerife, for it . 
amounts only to a few pence; hut -m have to, 
warn the r^der that he has tough work b'pforo;, 
him if he attempts to inaster ml the defoils. . 
Forty-fonr ..folio pagm^ -of “ regidatlons,*’, and 
forty-eight octavo pi^s of" tables,’* are fotheV 
too'much for any esoept offibiai ^ople. The' 
“regulaticns,” however, pret>ared l^ . the port- 
master-geaerali, under the sanetioa >tifthe 
T'wSisury.iare for the postmastew smd otbera 
engngbd in tlie pbst-olfhfe; and It is understood - 














tM « ’«bis;bjiuit urift «M»i 1 m 

pu btfa^ loe til imrcn i&id fooie^ 

J0MW3mpiy 0^ itUie m 4muH$ 
a»i ,t0». rauki: H under dureeit' 

tamii^mSm teuiiciHtm km m postmaster 
mimiims wolioffioe »to xeoeiTe orop^ 
skt'pk^imni and life msonmees, and » aner- 
iKCtSyt and par moaoje relatioj^thereto. 
po^sster-geo^ mi^ two appoint other i 
Jlieies tk this imsiness besides money order 
dftoea. Fersems may imttre tiieir lives al of 
tbOee offices, and may pi^ premiums either 
m. one sum m* by instalaiests; the instalments 
Seinff ywttly, haltyearfy, qoarteriy, monthly, fort- 
aighujr, or weekly, at the option of the insnrw. i 
T&re is another plan the insurex may adopt. He 
may say, *' 1 thmk 1 can work and emm wi^, 
or Biii]«ry> until I am sk^; bat it would Iw a 
comfort to know that I shall have no more 
preodmns to piy after that S{$e.” Thepostmaster- 
goneral will aoeommodate him; the premium 
:ipnjr be jptid periodical instaunents until the 
Immret is nkty ymurs old,>and then it will cease. 

mhiimom and maximum ages for iusursnee, 
kb 4 the* minimum and maximum mnoants m- 
sened, will he the same as those laid down in the 
aot* The maurance money will be paid, on proof 
irf the death of the insurer, to the person enf itled 
to receive it. under suffieiept regulations for the 
ppweatiion of fraud or collusion. 

The amuuty system will bo managed with 
lOM trouble to the insured tiian the life in- 
surmioe sptem, owing to the unavoidable oon- 
4Utu»a of the fanner; but the easier will bo 
snderstood best if the more difficult be first 
tfieadiy apprehended. Let us suppose, then, that 
▲. 2., a workman, sorvant, or ai^ tradesmim, 
wfohea to insure his life for any sum between 
twenty and ow hundred pounds. ZTo applies 
Vi amoaey order office for a printed form. He 
takes it 0 ome, and, if not fnglitencd by the 
number of gnestiona submittea to him, wntes 
dosm tiie answers to them. It u a sort of game 
of tvmiiy questions, for this is about the num- 
hmr which ho has to attend to. Qis full Christian 



and mtrmune; his trade or ooeupation; his ad¬ 
dress ; the |Mce of Ids birth; the year, month, 
and diy of his birth; the amount tor which he 


ttisheti to insure; whether the payment for the 
ateuemsea is to be in one sum, m instalments 
usttSu cmiain age,or ininstalmenisthroughout 
hia Kfoa and wbetJicr the instalments are to be 
^jdde jMSxiy, half-vearly, quarterly, monUtly, 
or weekly. Having settled idiew 


have you been Mm &tm your usual 

_JL ♦xKS . 


eivh^foiiythijelkt HaTejoixcv«rpr(>- 


out m the United Xiagdon^ iihere, and 
for how long?, Have yon mof" iin&red 
any severe booily^injuty; of what cis4 kwi 
in what way ? Have you oyer saffiereffi uud 
when, firom gout, rheamatiam» fever, muw'pox, 
asthma, spitting of blood, palpituticm oi 
heart, palsy, dehrkua tremens, ruptua^ on elm- 
ture P Have you applied to u me%al man 
within two years; u ao, to whom, and for 
what complaint ? ILive you any relations solEar' 
ing from scrofula, asthma, consumption, or in¬ 
sanity F 

It seems to us that this formidable list of 
questions will, for some time at least, be a bar 
to the spread of the system among the workhig 
classes. Persons of higher education and seem 
position know that, at the existing insurance 
offices, equivalent questions are put to them in 
great number; for it obviously depends On the 
oonstiiutiou and health, as well as on the age 
and employment of an insurer, whether the 

E i-cmmm charged for a life insurance 4iall be 
igh or low. But a working man has not been 
subjected to such minute i^uhies in his clubs 
and friendly societies; and it will be some twe 
before he will become reoonoUed tu the writing 
down of answers to such detailed isterrogatwies 
—especially when coming, as he may thmk, 
from the “ postman?' 

Tiie proposer must send, if possible, certifi¬ 
cates of birtb or of baptism, with the name 
of some peison who can verify the identity 
of the proposer as the individual mentionea 
in the certificate, and the names of two 
housekeepers to whom he is known. When the 
form has been properly filled np, it is given 
to the money ofiioe keeper, and by him trans¬ 
mitted to the postmaster-geoend. If all seems 
right and straight, the postmaster-geiMmd Applies 
to tlie referees by l^ter, to anewet asraain 
queries as to what they know of the propose; 
and if this be in its tom satisfoctory, the tmu> 
functionary diroots him to pKesqiut mmsclf for 
medical examination before a legally qualified 
medical practitioner to be named by the uatho- 
rrties. The doctor exasaines the pcopoeer, {mts 
to him as many questume as ha thinks aeoee^ 
for ascertakung the stats of his heullh Ahdnon- 
stitutioq, and writes down the answmu} fftd 
the proposer «gns his name to u decIMaon 
that lie baa answered aU the questionahonMtily, 
to the beat of his knowledge Tbuductor saoos 
in his reporiv, and tells the postma^er^gmMral 
whether, iit his opimon, the nropoa^jls or Isnot 
a fit person to oUain a life Sasuiaime, ao far as 
health is oonoemed. 

If tiiat aUrimpoitaolt persoii, the poatmaater- 
jperal, is satisfied whffi tiM tenor of 

ihesB answers and reports^ i^irbceeas to cue- 
a eonkacb of life iasncance, aa heforecu 













BtiJt <}owtti«8ioaei:s ot^' ^'<m 
'H.aotbiBg 

^MtsaaidUe tepipwa^ "kisnier ia' 4o' p«]r 
niati of '|V^um.; if the eoudi- 
tieos toa M lu^winai^ hs k to p&v " extta” 
xi[to». jyff pan(W whose bealtH or aabits are 
'TUi&r6«dsk^ ndoers, buteben, pobUr i 

east, and saamm, as weU as othen exposed to < 
. than ajrtange 

Poor ieUotrs, 

X iib tW'it} they raitst psj high for 

gce^ liftbilitj' to early deatk Tough 
' md penile nidto live to nkety or a hucdFed are ! 
-gcbMi -utonrties offices as 

Aitte iotoras, thong not aa ana^taota; weak 
' aad sluikj i^opte «te welcomed as mmuitants,! 
thou^ not ai life insuxeis; but the only lair; 
w«^, if posaible, is to appomoii, in each ciee, 
the ptomiorn'to the risk. The contract of in- 
sttiaoee being duly drawn up, the insurer pays 
iris i»remhim ah, ati^ of the offices most conve- 
sieilt to hiini He is fumisbed with a premium 
receipt book, and whenever he pays in an instal¬ 
ment of premiom, tire office-keeper enters it in 
the book!, signs it with bis name and the date, 
and sti^pa it with h» office seal. When the in¬ 
surer has paid five years’ premiums, he may sur- 
rehdet his policy, and receive «o/ less than one- 
toird of the money bardr ^on. How much more 
■ be will receive wal not be determined just yet; 
for, none of thepolUsies will a'jquke a surreu- 
^ Wue until the year eighteen hundred and 
seven^, the details-rd surrender need not be 
ecttled for some time to come. The insured 
acquit^ at the same time the right to assign 
his policy^ or make it over to some one else. 

If A. Jo. is doshtfal whether he could pay 
regular pcemiams for >a great nnmber of years, 
he mi^t effect a small insurance now by paying 
in foul, and another ssudl insnranoe whenever 
he has the money to spate, eaeh insurance be^ 
a transaction eompleto in itself, and involving 
4io foirtfier payment. According to the tables; 

J 'ust ifowisaaed, be may at the age of twenty- 
ire insure ttvmtty-ffve poiknds by paying ten; 
prands;OBe sl^lbig smd eightoenoe in one sum; i 
ffiid tim if he has tea poun^ seventeen shii-j 
and eleveitoenca to spare when he is 
a«etaryemdld, fie may insure another twmky- 
five pohxtds; he li'OuIa have to ymy nothing 
further, tmd hitwffe <w children trotdd receive 
Mtf pounds whch he dies. Bat if A. H. thinks 
'toik Ik eoold ooixtemmitly pay a small premium 
<kt'ry*yi«,fip«m ihe age of twenty-fire to (say) 
tbik'w he can effect a kfe 

‘ nkhkBito' OT'^ for about tweniy-; 

.pair mtsum. If im is willing to 
‘VSe 0 p.(mrpB 3 ^ Mie annual 

'JfttfcBaSpfeW tweoty Sbaliuigs aad six- 




^jwes to pay two ehiUmgs a stoc ks hog as 
he Urea; and he secures a Uttle o^rffff^ 4 wo 
pounds to - those who are 'near and dear-- to 
him, payalde when, he is no longer to work 
for or suimit toem. All ike efemiums' bwto 
be<m -caretolly; calculited by toe most esper 
rienced actuaries, and are intmided to exat^y 
cov^ all the liabilities aud working ex^^enses,- 
but without yielding ai^ profit to the govern¬ 
ment. It is not in aiff sensO a ]^n of taxa¬ 
tion ; »at, on the other hand, is it charity ) it is 
foe the good of the insutors, foir tlmm to adopt 
or rejeet at their pleasure. " - ’ - 

We wiJi now deserfoe briefly the other 
part of the scheme, the grautaig of Metred 
mnuities, C. Z>., about the same age us A. B., 
is employed at a trade which wUl. t^ upon his 
eyesight by-und-by, or one whieh wili require 
more Dodily strength than he is likely to wssess 
at the age of sixty. He f«Is how beiiclicial it 
wodd be, and how it would free Mm ftom. 
anxious care about his declining years, if he 
could look forward to a little in ^ shape of 
annuity or superannuation aibwaaoc. He may 
perchance have heard of some friendly socie^ in 
which such matters are really managed Ju¬ 
diciously and honestly; be may have known 
fello w-workmen who have suffer^ by the mal- 
administratba of other of these sboiettos; or 
he may have known and thought little about the 
snbject until now. He goes to a money order 
office, and obtains a form of applieatbn. He 
has to fill up a list of questbns withappropmte 
answers, not nearly so numerous and inquisitive 
as those relating to Ufe bsuranee; because, for 
obviouB reasous, toe grsntonof an annuity have 
no interest in the grantee beiim a long liver, but 


V‘h® iw MBte, thto c^^ 

' sdeure flfto pounds to hb wife and chudren 
’ Ah two shilUi^ is 

lih< 4 ^#‘inhhviree^^ under 

the’'sew system, fbeire js anoUier topCet of the 
matter. A. S 4 aged tweuty-flye sext b^day, 


rather the contrary. Is foot, he has to say no¬ 
thing at all about nis heaBh or ccwstitutimi. his 
family or antecedents; his answers are toiefiy 
needed for identificatbn, to show that Ck B. is 
really C. 1>. and no one else, and tfaaf; toe anmiity 
shall be paid to the proper C. B. (mly. He tolSBOt 
to answer many troublesome questious, ittoto 
submit to auy medical examination; uud there¬ 
fore the transaction is akogetomr mo re p leasaat 
than one relating to life insuranee. - Ivima toe 
form is fiUed up,- he takes it to the moo^ order 
oflbe keeper, who at once transmits k to the 
postmaster-^neral, in a maauer exactly fne- 
smfaed for the guidance «f the If 

toe postmaster-general is satined i^th the 
answers and the certificates forwarded by toe 
proposer, be issnes a polky or eontract, for 
an annuity, to be granted and gunraoteod 
by toe Rational Debt Comndwionda to the 
proposm;. 

U. B. has toe ehobe of any one amow xnauy 
different Idads of ansoity, irrespeeUveuftotoed 
amount. He may purtoase, by a single 
ment the outset, an immetoate lifo tiiBa% 
of any amount between foa|r pounds and fi% 
pousdsper annum; tobegia to letoiveitneto 






Qessaticm of those 


montbiy. fottuigirtiy, or weeuy, 
dutiaga t^Sed aumbw of years, a monthly at* 
lowhnoe of imy amount, between four shillings 
aatl ibiir pounds per month, to commence 
immodiately after the ceaeation of those pe^- 
mente. Op, finally, he may purchase any of 


that no part of the purcha8e<raoney shall in 
any eteni be returned, he stipulates that, if he 
dies before the annuity becomes due, all the 
ptemtom paid up to that time slidll be returned 
to his representatiTes; and also that, at'any 
lime during hk life, and before the annuity be¬ 
comes due, he may, at his choice, hare the whole 
of his payments returned to him, but without 
interesi. 

It win at once be seen that C. D. has a very 
wide range offered to him, within the limits of 
wliidi he may make his choice •, and it will be ap¬ 
parent to any one tlmt the amount payable for the 
annnily will depend on the conditions attached to 
it'~-espectally as to whether he may have bis pt e- 
niiums returned whenever he likes, and the 
policy cancelled. As rules are often made more 
intelumble by sp^fio examples, we will select, 
from w tables just issued, cases that would 
apply to C. P., who we are supposing will be 
twenty-five Mxt birthday; if no ho older or 
younger, the same princ^ie would operate, but 
the premiums payable would be different in 
amount. Cv P., believing that he can lay by 
eight shillings per calendar month (about three- 
]^ea*faftbuig per day) for the purchase of a 
deferred annuity, and willing to hope that he 
can do this until he is fifty-nve years old, finds 
that be can, after that ago, obtain a monthly 
allowance of one pound eighteen shillings and 
ninepenee for the rest of his life, equivalent to 
nine shilKngs and sixpence per week, or twenty- 
three pounds “five shillings per annum. Observe 
—if his fellow-workmen are in the habit of 
drinking two quarts of beer per day each, and 
if he wfu be oontent with one quart, the saving 
will jUst about purchase this annuity of tweuty- 
ttiree pounds five shilUnge per annum, to com¬ 
mence whert he is fifty-five years old, and to be 
paid to him monthly as long as he hves. If 
ho resolves to keep on his monthly premiums 
until the age of sii^, then bis deferred annuity 
will be thrae pounds three shdiings and fiveaence 
per mouthy or thtrty'eight pounds one aliillhig 
per annum; aud if to the age of 8ixty-f[ve 
(wliich few mea Would, however, do), then the 
anuuity would be so large as five pounds eight 


betaiu^ pitmnd fbur ihiiuid^ and Ithreernence wdr 
motttb, or fourteen potnuM eleven p4v 

tmuum- Bemember, nime of these jiremihms are 
returnable to ^m in anyetent, aw iohistefire- 
sentathmi, ff be dies bmore tbeaunUtty becomes 
due: should he require these further privileges, 
he will have to pay higher premnimii the etaet 
amount of whien will be ep^ified »labbs ttenr 
under preparatioa, but not yet sublinhed- lihu- 
folk may or may not be glaa to know tlmt 
women are likely to outlive them, os have « 
greater “expectation of lift^** as iumuiaiiee' 
offices call it. A woman-annuitant k likelj^ to 
bother the government offioe fw n longer «me 
than a man-anquitimt: and therefore she is to 
receive rather a smaller annuity than he, be* 
cause there is a probability of her efijoyhig it 
for a greater number of years, for instance, 
C. B. can obtain an aminity of one pound 
eighteen shillings and ninepenee per month, 
under one of the suppositions above named; but 
his wife, if of the same age as himself, could 
only obtain one pound eleven shillings and fouiv 
pence. There is more probabiltU that rtie will 
one day be a widow than he a widower, that rtie 
will still be a oiaunant on the governmmit when 
her spouse is dead and gone; and therefore tfak 
must necessarily affect the tabulation of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It may be that C. D. 
comes into possession of some money At the 
age of twenty-five, and is willing to lay it out 
m buying an annuity for himself that shall 
commence at fifty-five. If his little fortune 
amounts to sixty pounds, he esn buy with 
i( an annuity of twenty pounds per annum, to 
commence when he is fifty-five years old, imd to 
continue for the remainder of his life; he wUI 
have no furfliei- payments to make, a&r any 
other trouble in the matter. If he decides that 
his annu% shall commence earlier or later than 
the age of fifty-five, it will bo less or greater In 
amounl, for ike same payment of sixty pound#- 
Or it may be, that he 'would rather pay fay 
annual instalments thou either by monthly in¬ 
stalments or in a lump sum. The goveramcttl 
will accommodate him in tlu# as in the OthAC 
instances; if hp will, beginning at twenty-five 
years of age, pay three pounds ten stiUlii^s per 
annum until he is fifty-five, he will then receive 
an annuity of twenty pounds per yCar for tlio 
rest of his life; and if he resolvea.bravoly to pay 
ou until be is sixty instead of fifty-five; his 
ammity to commence at sixty would beasmut^ 


.or to begiu to neqehre imtend of pay- 


nuity followed by a young main with heafth iBid 
pence strei^th to back him; and therefore wA<WiU 
ilU^ not suppose (X IX to do anything of ’^is 
y-five kind. But if, at the ago of (say) siaiy, a 
a the man .finds himself ia possessiou of two hundted 
eight pounds iu oasb, he can with ft purchase au 
y-fiVe annuity of about twenty pounds a yditfj, to 
if he heda uamedmtely; and to oemtipua As lore tat 
ry at heJdves. - ‘' 

pay- Ail tlhs, when onoe Uiideiaihdc^ U per- 
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MriiaBieA^ gmlinuaw a«4 wr* 
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M FAmOMlME, 

(hm(i io $n mttfxt qf, Z will »/, gout, as j 
belsgf th« tml)r^tmii]didni«faidi a genteel penon | 
{nt&|)iii!btii4f tnn to, z iMve IsiecnprerenfM ibis I 
aeeto* fnm mipiueiang * pantoinime; ’vUcI) has I 
fwcn a ((re»i (Gl^tpoiatment to me, for I love a! 
paattnmm& and can eoioj one as heartih as any ’ 
aixjfCat-ola lUMOe for the holidays. Howerer, 
as t have not been able to gratify my eyes and 
my ears by lining to the jokes and witnessing 
the pranks of the various performers, I have 
esdeavomred to make amends to mysdl, as far as 
possilde, by baying the books of the openings 
and reading them here, (juieily by ray fireside: 
where von may picture me, if you choose, with 
my ngat foot swatiied in flannel and resting on 
a stod. The little books, in ail sorts of brightly' 
coloured covers, are on the table beside mo now 
—with the bottle of oolcfaicam—and I purpose, 
not being m pain io»ni^t, and consequently not 
in )U humour, to review a few of them for the 
benefit of those v/ho, like myse!F, hive been laid 
up and prevented from visiting the theatre. 

The first book 1 lay my baud upon- is Mr. 
Byron’s HHyiaarket extravaganza of the "Prin¬ 
cess Springtime, or the Envoy who Stoic the 
King’s DaughtCT,” founded on a story by the 
Countess d’Anois, with which, no doubt, many 
of my readers aro familiar. King Kokoiorum, 
"monarch of a kingdom which should be‘right 
in’ the middle of the map, but has somehow 
been le/X is congratnlati^ himself and his 
court on tlie birth of an heir. Thus speaks King 
Kokolomm: 


Tlumgh we’ve for yearn been foroecl to wear a wig, 
Onr orewn at length hue got a little httr; 

That is to say, an heiress, such a pearl, 
la fact our little ’air's a little curl. 


The m^uity of the author here is to bo com¬ 
mended, With a long remembrance of much joke- 
work in hair, one might have expected the sub¬ 
ject to be compiiptfey combed out. The king re¬ 
gards the birth ctf an heir as an era, and says so 
with ,much emphasis; whereupon the queen, 
knowing her husband’s weakness, and bis fa¬ 
vourite ipkei^ (gives him the cue to fiie them 
off. (" What’s aueva ?" she says, as if she hadn’t 
had a nii^te edocatioi), anu didn’t know all 
the hiumeaji woiida ui the dieiionary! The 
naluraj answer o^the king to such a silly ques- 
tioa would have hm, "Ifoa’t try to make your¬ 
self oat a greater feol than you are, my dear 
but, of coarse, it ytai |dl arranged between 
them, just like bnhpRg in tlm candlps in the 
midst of a discussion to enable some ono to say 
that a, Ugbt had been thrown on the subject, 
So the kmg, after the queen has’faid an “«w,” 
says immediat ely that he is a ‘V«rMer,’’ and that 
he feels a (briU, because it is his fir^ 


m i u"t" » . 'll I I . .. 11 '■ ' 

in the part; whkh hmis 
pce%lalk ebont ikn ba^f thus: • y 

Kriwt Joy te iw the infimt bite its wrists, 
tau a light refSotlon off IM fists, 

(hr off its oCrt-iriieol sack of pidttt a part: 

Thus dioing uiKm whsel—bem-r>4 la cart. 

Agmnst this punning exercise, wc mar, I think, 
write "bene^’’ but the exelamidionoi'thokiug, 
when the nurse says that Um riiild lias two 
teeth coming, is open to the ebarge of want of 
novelty. The kii^s exclamation,! need scarcely 
mention, was " fiy ffum /" The royal infant is 
threatened by the evil power of the enchanter 
Oarabossa, and her anxious, though royal, 
parents consult as to the best means of hiding 
their jewel. To guard her from assaults, the 
king proposes to lock her up in the 
WaulU, Eventually, however, the guard’s wauHs 
having possibly been found impracticable for the 
purpose, the Princess is locked up iu a tower, 
where each lieavy door being barred, she decides 
it is much too bar^d; an observation with which 
tiie iiercoptivo reader will no doubt agree. The 
Princess is shut up in a pitch-dark tower, and 
longs to see the light; for, as she says to her 
Abigail, she is getting a big girl (do you take ?) 
and ought not' to be treated so shamefolly at 
her time of life. She makes a hole, sees the 
light streaming in, and says, “ilooragP* 
Alter iln% Panlarinet cotinm to propose to the 
Princess. He is struck all of a heap at the sight 
of her beauty, and says. 

Yes, like chauiptgne whose force no stri.ig cbd stop 
She Ins a phh that must produce a poj>. 

Upon which the King declares that the cham¬ 
pagne simile is of love ieelaratorg. 

The Princess, after a very short and summary 
courtship, runs away with fanfarinet, and re¬ 
pents at her leisure. Fanfarinct calls her a 
“lubber,’’ and Ctie protests that she is not bis 
lubber, but his wife. They are iu a wood toge¬ 
ther, hungry, and tho Princess finds lu a tree a 
honeycomb, wliich she says, as it was called by 
bees and found m a tree must surely be 
trcfcdl. 

I I put out my hand for another lit tie book, and 
take up Mr. Blanchard’s Drury Lano Panto- 
mime of “ Hop o’ my Thumb,’’ which opens iu 
the orthodox manner, with a number of demons 
weaving evil spells against the party who Is 
eventually to be made happy by the aid of a 
good fairy. Okriki (is the author aware of the 
remote cljmolc^ of this word?) and his demon 
cobblers are at work upon a pair of seven-league 
boots for the wicked Ogre. The dark scene 
and the dark doings are mspelled by appear¬ 
ance of tho Man in the Moon, who introauoes 
tho signs of the Zodiac and the planets, and 
combines amusement with lessons on asironomy 
and general science. Orion is an Inshmau, 
whose bro^ is accounted for by his living in, 
an atmospheiB "so Tippemwi^edandbeteg 
the |}igfaest uonsteilation, yoti can’P, of course, 
find one more iigketi^. Then "Aetiniu, the 
active principle eif tho solar ray," apfumrA I'ol* 
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bAv^Udecoh Amt 
^ gietion, rmi 
I've tiWAi! with «**«inriT»w nicies in a Iwool 


I've clMfitf with (ikaiaiiite pebbles In a brock, 
IHhlliliwdd^ Mid ehowed the fish the beok; 
^tWb^ihe tide pools abont the sands, 
ebdSs I’ve ^pted tii^ hands, 
imM»A theih called '^prettj^' In iny golden ny, 
J%eshiflaagas nasty ugly things away, 

3oihetfDieB 1 peeped in at a schoolroom door, 
Atodlng a streak of sunlight o’er fiuoi; 
r«a sbmld have seen bow heads uneasy tiuraed, 
'lybat thoughts of crickot, file. 

Why did anglers show the fish the hook. 
Beoduse, I suspect, of the painful necessity pf 
”biook“. Sungleam, and the ISdan in the 
^ooB, combine to protect Hop o' my Thumb 
IroiD the Ogre, and the Man in the Moon 
haring modestly and inetructirdy avowed that 
he borrows hm light from the son, proposes to 
ect aaother problem right, viz. the “undokting 
thoQxy of li^t." 1 can fancy an old gentleman 
jbfllf fisleep ui the boxes, having, at this point, a 
dmmy Uca thnt be is at the Polytechnic, 
listening to Professor Pepper. 

It is to be regietted that the author, in the 
next scene, should have dropped from the higher 
realms of poetry rnlo the internal regions of 
punning. But, perhaps, he only intended to 
show that Baddy Tlwmu was a very weak-minded 
person, when he made him remark, 

A $oaking afternoou it's turning out. 

And so can Tiny tell you, I've no doubt. 

This is a sad descent from the “ aclive prin¬ 
ciple” and the ” undulating tlieoi y.” It is Homer 
noddirm and tumbling headforemost into the 
soot and cinders. Yet there are not many puns 
in this pantomime. In a very long speech the 
Ogre has only two, and ho wouldn’t have had 
those, but for the happy circumstance that he 
was leering from a cold in his head. 

Fee! &wl fi>! Atm! you thought I couldn’t catch 
_ 79V, 

Irs no use biding—I'm a looking— atdteto! (aneese) 
Ayid 

iDeVdoping, what doctors would express, 

Ad ip osa tissue—tisbew! (meese) to excess! 

Ob, yes, therek another. About to seize the 
peasant he observes: 

fix! by his knees I might take cold of him. 

I abstain from using italics, and pat this as 
» tiosalfi for the ingenious. 

•jBflJ) o’ my Thumb fimk the Ogre asleep, and 


Her, if I eonld be quietly there ereeping, 
Aad trim the hoots off while the Ogre's sleeping.' 
i f tlxcMabaa. #wt try It h'oUu are pleased the gnat 

iUd to see thdr oddities taken off. 

L. 4s Mmoved-~it's on—it fits me too t 

nM|HrdM ethar--<-hai he wakes. It’stnw^ 
boots,do seven leagues, X may sapposs 
fbm and a half Wi& di^—so Hop, here gees I 

fici t m t ifi eal ly, wdaronomioaUy, and «rithiiMlt& 


4iDy, (t*»uist admstbsd^^iUuvkH^ wBthmr is 
edways boirntici, ^e sUtKbk s^es by tb» liglit 
the suaf; tbh nethrs 'fti tlvh aim's 

rays i»—I forget what exactly, bol *$ blSfemo 
dtmbt that the author has aoottcatdly delittihed 
it} and up to this pefiod of dliooveb it is an 
undisputed fact that the Bioic|y of oaven is 
three and a half. Than we have',ihsteiiQticm 
blended with amusement, trhh an acogMcy not 
gen«»ily displayed by anthors who attoitispt to 
popularise amenoe. 

The next little bo6k A oomplel^ pro- 
^amme of the Chnatmas psodootion at the 
Eifingham Theatre, enables us 4» eonsw^ the 
pantomine of the East with that of the W’-dSit* 1 
may remark generally of the Daoi-end pantomine, 
that it is imaraoterised by thofie peonliavities 
which ate said to be an elemeat of strength in 
the writings of the immortal Shakespeare>~<a bold 
defiance of rhythm, a rugged, force M Cxpre^on, 
and a groat earnestness ot purpose. Mr. Towem, 
the author of “Goody Two Shoes,” is anunsted 
by ibe spirit of the censor moram. Hear bow 
fearlessly ho lashes imposture: 

They won’t believe in the rope trick, nor any of the 
others, 

Her my Yankee tricksters (he Davenport hroihera, 
Who came from America full of idiuoidte oUd grin, 
”l'o think bow they’d take poor Jobn Bufi in; 

But the people now won't tolerate swindling, 

At the bare idea away he’s dwindling; 

But I’ll be revenged—-this here «td horse is a 
knackbr. 

But in returns won’t 1 give him fiodler- 

The men of the East ettn be merry as well as 
wise. Jokes upon tobaoco run through this pan¬ 
tomime like a verbal fugue, and come in every 
now and then in a most pleaaz^ manner. In 
the very next page the people ne told to stand 
a little backer, which provokes a retort as to 
“ short cut ” and " returns.” It mi^t be (A- 
jected that tobacco, as a subject for joltCfi, has 
round its way into the East rather late foi the 
day: but it must be remembered tha^ as toba^fio 
came otiginallyfroni the Ear West^ it would aa- 
turallv reach the East last, and be the more 
valued for bei^ so loz^ on the ww. 

Homer glorined the hesoes whot^ght under 
the walls m Troy; the pantofflBne post of the 
East glorifies the British heroes who have 
fought and bled for the honour pf limtr eotintty 
in the prize ring. The villain of Hie pieee, one 
Aubieundsplitz, who doesn’t fif^t foir, but 
“puts on toe bug,” is denounced as 

Uke Jos Oobom, who never meant fo fight, 

He caTos hero tbin’kisg to tnle the ticssa 
With a coward heart covered with Tankas boast. 

If he’d have fmight Jem Mace, tho' Onoa thtiy had 
a doabt of him, 

As the Inah say, Jem woiddhavekhoeked wuimpauB 
out of Mm. 

The pdet rises with ^ theme, au^ rouses the 
TOtriotism of Wbiteehspel with tlt^e stiniag 


What nation <n the werideaU put tBdn in the Hag, 
To fight such ellppars as Bayers, Mace, and King; 
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Or,«o #» aid V 

ni f <nx C»rao% Waxd^ md 


Cm^uA t<yt)Kli«uti, alt rnsn ef famd w> 

VoMd figbt to tbo taat'^thaa in Qaiy'i 
6nomt dta^ 

couoludkg dutieU a£ tltis passage is 
io sank vith <ke aaost stirring seo- 
tiuajats <irki«k liweoes We begneatked to as for 
keeping alive Qm flame of patriottaas. "JSnglaad 


setfraHoa of I*. H> the Duke of Wdlm^u, on 




tpmioie soys, with eqmd epigrammatic force: 

Soglaod trer luia, and ever will, 

Stud foremost in every fistic miik 

If any hypercritical person should object to the 
grammar, I beg to remind him of a similar 
poetic licence in the great national Ijrie, The 
Death of Nelson: 

'Twas in Trafalgar’s bay 
We saw the Frenchmen 

Comparisons will be found to be exceedingly 
odious. I beg therefore to request the hyper- 
ctitio—usW a favourite locution of the poets 
under oonsideratiou—“to shut up.” We must 
be careful how wo accuse a jv'rt of being 
obscure. The fault may be with ourselves. 
Our shallow understanding may not be able to 
soruul the depths of his prmundity. Many 
passages in Browning are a puzzle to ordinary 
umierstaadings. So probably will be the follow¬ 
ing dialogue from tbs work of Mr. Towers. 
It Occam after a dance: 

SwucauEFOO. I’mooeked. 

RfiBtODHBsruxz. Nonsense, you old frump. 

Robut. Opt yon were booked. 

^QOT. Shall 1 fetch the stomach-pump ? 
awsmettE. Gome, yon minx, do something, and don’t 


NcBn No doubt you ai’e wet to j'onr very stays. 

The address of Kubicundsplitz to Goody is an 
example of that foroe of langui^ which is ever 
aiihanacteristic of supmor gemus. 

Bust. What, go and desert me~fnr two pins I’d 
flat her, 

Jvst at X hiA hisda to prefer you to your sister. 
Becaasayott’ira i&iap».ODe a man needn’t frown npon, 
Sammhmg to caudt hold of, and lots to sit down 
upoD. 

Lo^ topics are alladed to in a most encou- 
rag^ nuoamr. for example, u^ere Radian- 
tina, ^ good falty, observes t 

I Aaw wbfc ploaates the great iuisrest the Prlnoo of 
Whies hail sArnwa 

In laylua of the n«W wing of the London Hospital, 
thq lOttiidallDiti-etQtto. 

After a p«a«|(yno.oUho8pka]B, which Eadiantina 
"ore our greatest, noblest institutions 
far> a gracefol compliment is paid to royalty: 

J^aaehtK on mw ptiuoe, a thomumd Uessinp rather, 
Who is following the steps, of hit lamented fether. 


Is ^ eh«ap eatlng-hieaKS frw the najly poor. 

The meanest men cm new get dinnors, Uke others 
een at home, 

And meat can now beigot, where Imfbre It was m- 
known. 

A beggar is oivUly treated} it ie a home for dwtr8t>s, 
No waiter here onnges, or bows to ths dreas; 
Success to the founders, for ’tif a bleesteg real, 
Where for 4|d. you can get a aeerfy med. 

Nor do the anomalies and inoonsiaieucies of the 
law escape observation and. censure.. With re¬ 
ference to the Ydverton case, .and the state of 
the Scotch marriage law, wo have the following 
sound and sensible remarks: 

If I were a queen, without much jaw 
I’d do away with that disgrace, the Scotch marriage 
law. 

The English people feel disgust intense, 

For the Scotch marriage law ia a libel on honour smd 
sense. 

This eentiment docs equal honour to tUc poet's 
head and heart, and 1 trust his critiohtms 
will bear fruit in the shape of petitions to 
pariiamenl for an amendment of the law, 
numerously signed by the inhabitants of White¬ 
chapel. 

Do not imagine that the poet of the East 
connoi make puns, lasten to this: 

Poison with mussels, man, and make it work, 

I’m good at mtusels man as any Turk. 

f do not say this is a plagiarism j but take 
the liberty of lerainding the author, that The 
Traveller in Spite of llimseir, when asked to 
turn Mussulman, replies that he has uo ob¬ 
jection ; being a devil at all kinds of fish. 
Again: 

I’m a devil now, the most precocious, 

And of fire the aioAfircocwus (ferocious). 

It will be observed that the author explains this 

f un—apologises, as it were, for it j but I have 
nown West-end authors commit a similar 
offcuce and brave it out, without apoli^orany 
expression of contrition whatever. In the East, 
however, puns ore subordinated to the higher 
purpose of shooting folly as it flies; showing 
vice her own image, virtue her own features, &e. 
Thus in “St George and tlie Dn^n, or,harle¬ 
quin and the Seven Champions of GhrisU^om,” 
at the Pavilion, the author breaks away Impa¬ 
tiently from some efforts at pun-making, witih 
wluoh ho evidcutlr took little paius, to commeat 
upon the evils inflietcd upon the community bgr 
the nianagemeat of banks. It is St. Geoxgu 
who observes 

I almost wish that 1 had stay’d at home, 

And not for Egypt thus set out to roam. 

Tet people I see on all bauds their fortune making. 
This lewlB me to the subject of the Leeds bmUc 
breaking. 

It is a geaeralfcomplamt agui°3t the censors of 
moials that they gird at the vices and (fiMgt- 
comings of society without makingtetty attca^t 
to slig^st a remedy: hut this is a chaife 
which cannot be brought against the aathbt of 





St. Q«ow *h» W#-' 

oeeding Jmw«, muy Is^’ 

prole^i^ isMj^ la tiie latute. 

m Wi|p4 > 

FVnia tiep« vm nom *«!! ict^ ^ 

niaitMiU it nmtteil w^tr wtU eat t^nbolderg 

mit, 

lAtil Mr« ClieatluiTp, evidently m lita 
nIMmt Kml nespises pnnmag, end seems disposed 
to ^toVtdee it, as may bo gatbrared from tbc 


Ho grieves beca«se his youngest bora 

is^ad, 

4.0d an his father's {bcUaga in his eyes are read, 

IVwr they are red vrith crying. 

SassA. On the moment's spnr, 

He makes a pno of road, and terms it»erf ^ odbw! ^ 

I notice that the good fairh» are generally tlm 
persons entnuted witli the review of things in 
general. Benevdenta, St. George’s good iairy, 
» grieved to learn ' 

Ameiira sUll keeps np her civil strife, 

BeekleiB of the eantott sacriiice of life. 

Abe Zdncoln, too, as was generally expet led, 

Has, by a large majenty, as piesident lieen re- 
Sieetecl. 

l«et’e hope he'll adopt some mote patilic pi in. 

And prove to be a wiser, if not a <iadder man. 

Imt’s hope so, indeed. And X am sutc evoiy 
right-minded person mil cordially ]om m llic 
hc^es which ate expressed in what iollows. 

Some large commercial failures too there’s been, 

The noTst of which I hope tUo’ w<* have seen, 
for, at this ibstive season of the year, 
f olka Iralher want their padding, beef, and lieer. 

There are many things m this jianloniime, 
which, as X read, cause me to ugict that I did 
not seethe performance. I am sme I should 
have greatly enjoyed a break-down dance by the 
vthole of tbe Seven Cliaiiipions of Chrislenaoiii. 
It is St George who says befrve they begin: 

, That’s right; I am tor life and bustle. 
So you who are for lighting, walk lonnd and show 
your muscle. 

The now Standard pantomime of" Dame Dur- 
ddn,” the author of which modestly conceals hi> 
name» opens w iib tbe usual difRculty as to the 
Choi» of a subject fora pantomime. Professor 
Anderson and the Bavenpoit Bcotbeis enter, 
and tbero is some talk respecting them between 
two chcffftcters whose names, not mentioned in 
tbe iist of the dramatis person®, are abbreviated 
into “Chr,” and “ Eol.” Says « air.”: 

Fttlies^r Anderson and the Davenport Bn then. 

Hon. They can’t tbe ghost of luntomime raise, 
■^e want the reality, not the inanifostation dajs. 
Hfdh> there! what subject have j ou bit on ? 

** OIir.Y? Ajiswcr to this seems to be rather ir- 
rotorant; 

X rappewe tbayVe been to hoardlng-sehool at Brlgh- 
too. ‘ 

“'Eiey** js a yciw vague word here; but evi-: 

bssn’t been to boarding'^^iool i 
W ‘Drighttm. As rOgirdd motal lessons, and 
aeUVerCnce# on public aflhirs, this anonymous 


toUowing lines. It is Axttndm 

trom Sontkem part Fva lemted ftwtb} ' 

Ton don’t know ma, and make Hwt adUtodcn. 

Peima would have boma if We'd had raoogaitknil 
Tet tha time win eome wbWa, hand la band, i 
Ibe South ehaU bav» avolce jhnnilingbacbilldt 
Come, BritaiHda, own yon are to htaate, . 

Let reoognitkm come soon tC save »aW.<awmb«rBd 
>1^ 

Britannia, as if she had taken bar ontk>ftntik 
Earl Bussell, artfully avoids by cfaaitgblg 
the subject and tbe sopnek id |Ntr- 

sued with great subtlety and elaboratioa at Ibe 
Stands^, os you may judge by Dame Dardwi’d 
injunctions to her som: 

Come, get to mrJt ; how’t the time ? Why it’s tea, 

I declare. 

Bobby, if you don’t work in mrk-hmrt^ you’ll go to 
^e wwlhouse. 

I wonder if the Standard author had been poep- 
jiig over the shouWer of the Druiy Lane author ? 
uill says, “ This is my phisto which the king 
leplics: 

/’/cynically speaking, and a strong one too. 

Where’s my child, the princess ? Atehsw 

Tlic auihoris Southern proclivities are strong. 
He makes Bob say 

ril join tlio crew ofn Federal man-of-war, 

One of thoso bt.'l^ e chaps w ho are not of the dghtidg 
sort, 

And capture vessels by treachery in a neutral port. 
They boast the captured Florida, the forfeit pf the 
hour, 

Because they knew the neutral port hrionged to a 
weaker power. 

Let Hieiccommend this succinct manner of put¬ 
ting the case to the notice of ipembers of 
parliament. Some of them, I have no doubt, 
will one of these d.iy3 fill a column w'itb tbe 
sfatcniciit which the pantomime poet has ex-, 
piesscd in two lines. 

From the New Standard Thealro iu ^lore- 
ditch to Bcr Majesty’s Theatre in tbe Hav- 




the " Lioh and the Unicom,” X misa altt^etiier 
tlie earnestness of purpose which diatini^ishoe 
the pantomimes of the Jkist- There is only one 
sentimental passage. ’Eave I heard sontetbing 
like it before, or did I tlisam it? 

A hero ? Just so. He who takes a spoon 
Or poeket-handkercliief, poor luckless com, 

Is but a wretched thief whom people spiirn; 

But those who alauglitoi crowds, detiray and bom, 
Who rob wholesale, and deelmatiB d towd* * 

Are heroes worthy honurge and rraotidli. 

This style of irony so juiucce jlhlhipailer, that 
the East would reject it w ith atotth Xtut must 
hit out straightforward bbm Apm %e liAt 


qucnleis orHerMajeity*«? fb!e£S»i)Aei^«i|^ 
for a husband: • * 
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AdnewremitA)|ll4esattit««tf m 

Mine i* A VftH W})Mt n«bo^ 

Mf Ho <|HM o«me$, 

Hjfi liMII 4ioa’t a far dniRM, 

Aueit^i^ Jb^ 4«(!Wti), 3t«> «Ui 

TIaVi k<«i«aib poke, «n4 w oa&'t give * hwl 

Kov jtt&t .|^uoe ai oiii^ or two of tlic eat^r- 
Uuaiaeiiii foasded on "Her*, 

ovks eml Mr. Broogb, and 

"Oiiiud aad bjrMr. Buraano. The I 

aatib^ of the seems to have exhausted! 
Ibt tmaaing oapabHitice'of mere Ertglish, since 
Jte freqtteatly cads it ooarenieat to operate 
wMut the Law^ the Greek, the German, and tlie 
languages. 

Here ie a speoimou of the fuuuy dog’s Latin 
jokes; 

So, Mats, yoBt eondart, all who ««e It, think low, 
F-olks give a pini, low triok, and hint a vinc’lo. 

Cupid sa](8; j 

I am the fly in aaiber—wretched too! 

AxeadeS amber—what am I to do? j 

Another, the subject being teeth. I 

Repeat ear words! Your fan at B'» pray poke-r-we 
Thought teeth was not a subject for clitm qaoque. 
The fine oid standard witticism follows, as a 
matter of coarse: 

Daughters, atop thU, come! 

Yoa*li drop your teeth and hold your Jaw, by flum. 

Given " teeth,” to describe the whole circle of 
jokes in connexion with them, and you anive at 
” gam.” Quod erat demonstrandum. 

A melting allusion to all Greece rnuuing down 
asgreaSB doeswheuit’s hot.recals the fcmd conuu- 


3^^ taunt y^'friaad aauilng %» ef4<P*e' 
ca(d easel lblumah», whateV tbs «^il* 

Of asQSttt, hut one tr4iy.to m hec ooel it * 
Rrodadt him t 

^o. toaogs soch langnage in Mft eireU i$. 
DKfASt. This Cirde ia Proddos him then 
Hercules, 

There ore some vety neat puns in this piece, 
but I doubt if they were worth the making. A 
.Mmuofi ■ 


drum of our youth. Why is the wick of n candle 
like ? &e. tlfhc Rigid Mountain is mcutioneu to 


justify Mars in saying tlmt he has been rigi- 
larly done, and an urn and a whole set of tea- 
things are brought in to enable the same cha¬ 
racter to remvk, “One so enjoys tea a hen one 
mm it.” (The um and tca-thmgs taken away 
immediately.^ 

A Freneii joke: 

'Ennui yon hate, there's one thing worse—cnia'c'. 

A German: 

It is the truth T state, 

And timugh bnt two, they ue the (m for /lofe. 
Is^t'tbUH you reckon up these sisters minh 
iSiey iak, I don’t, so add in German, K«m. 

iU! here is a Turkish, joke. “ My kiss met 
au^** uiys Fsyehe. Cupid, “ Too late.” Then 
Puyehet 

Xitnetf M Turks say, I’m resigned to fate. 

TliC rcU&ess^ of this author to explain any 
recondite athiSHms pot patent to the ordinary 
unden^Wt^g, is |iigbly to be commended. 

ItOBunw he^d tlnai “Heronles aitdOmphale” 
is destitate of a high puiipoui, since we And the 
author coiftbiaiflg umusontont with instruction 
in stt iraoet to teach the proper pfoaunciatiou of 
Greek, lu what fwow^ we have a speoimen of 


Knitw< wp friend, be oewi. 
DiUASiuaa. Ooolt easy i^eaie, 


admires its point and ingenuity. A bad pun, 
one of the outrageous sort, hu the e&ct of a 
stroke of humour. The listmiisr roars at it. 
As a specimen of verbal jugglery, tlje foUowJhg 
is perfect in its way: 

MKHCimr. I’ve Hercules caQed here. 

You doubt the Chorus’ right to Interfere 

To lure him back f You re wrong I If bet I may 

Upon the Chorus, rijrit to lure rU lutf! 

I know it’s rightful ere that claim 1 back; 

To ein 1 must be rightful e'er FU whack. 

Tim Chorus is a riddle, solve it, try to, 

If ever Chorus told a riddle I do! » . 

Whalevei opinion we may have of the literary 
value of these productions—I am speaking, of 
course, of those of the West-end—let us ask: 
Why are the well-skilled lively young men who 
puzzle them out condemned to wnte our bur* 
Ifsques and pantomimes, while the uoskiUedduU 
dogs aie nearly always Selected to write out 
comedies and dramas ? 


,niGELAND BEER. 

As the day lengthened 

The cold strengthened 

iu January 1SC5. The w olf and sprout montiis, 
as the Saxons called, after their natural charac- 
turistics, the moons which Christians call 
January and February after Pagan deities, ex¬ 
hibited all the signs of severe winters. Of these 
signs, none was more impressive to the imagina¬ 
tions of those who realised it than the news that 
the red deer of the Highlands of Scotland had 
been driven by hard frosts, strong hurricanes, 
and blinding snow-storms, from the uplands 
down to the lowlands in search of food. Tiie 
wolves, w'lucb gave the first moon of the year its 
descriptive Saxon name, were exterminated 
about a century ago. Will the wJla deer sub¬ 
sist in Uicir ancient haunts for more tbsn 
another century? As for the Higiilmiders 
alio lived by chasing the wQd deer and follow¬ 
ing the roe, they have, daring the present 
oemtury, been more and more displaced by 
sheep and grouse, and have left the misty moun¬ 
tains and purple lieaths “.(o return no more.” 
List January and February, snow eluthing tlie 
trees, aud ice covering even the moss on the 
bark, aud the lichens on the rocks inthe High¬ 
land forests, the deer were compelled by hoPj^ 
to rush dawn from the hills and s<u»pe ter 
turnira and g|^ in the snow-oovered ftehta end 
meadows., Under the shadow of Ben iSlaieh 
Bhui, a mountam four thousand three hundred 
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feet above 'Ibie'»•% of dM 

weaker iteerdl^«^^ MKeyoftlteatqioosn:'' 
deer p«d tw^lkriBeett more than 

wdtoMMbjObserveA^ birds t}uoo||[]i 

tira gnscX^t of 4te late and cold monittga in 
t^eeMW'^^s of the north daring hard frosty 
rafOs^thcostles and moantainanowflecksybaiit 
is 'jj^ed rare to see the antlers of sia^ ahd 
ha^ among the hav and barle;^ ricks. 

privations of the doer developed a rare 
BiliBufestation of the virtoe of kindness to 
sitBBbls. A Welsh gentleman to whom the 
forest of Mar has been let for a term of jvsp, 
orfered a large supply of hay for the starving 
His good deed reminds me of a custom 
of the inhabitants of Siberia, who put oat a sbeaf 
of com every Christmas morning for iho birds, 
that they too, if possible, may be merry at the 
merry tiine. 

Near Ben Moich Dhut occur the grandest 
and most solit^ of the Higldand wealds. Oon- 
hrasimg strikingly with ' Doeside, Banchory, 
Abmdeenshire, a sheltered valley, jsoft and 
ifltdy as a plemni English vale, iJceside above 
Ballmer, is the country sung by Byron in Ins 
early peretry, where he 

—rov’A a young Highlander, o’er the dark heath, 
And climb’d thy steep summit, 0 Morven, of snow, 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder’d beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below. 

The few inhabitants of the British islands 
who have seen the red deer in their native 
haunts, are naturally those most astonished at 
heariw of theac apparitious in form-yards. 
Touri»s but seldom catch glimpses of them. 
Even deerstalkers, it has been truly remarked, 
have often to watch as patiently through long 
moonl^bt ni^s for a “ sight,” as anglers have 
-sometimes to wait throu^ long days for a 
“ bite.” Tourists may travel for many weeks 
in the Highlands without ever seeii^ a herd of 
deer. But they never forget the glimpses they 
do obtain. They obtain these glimpses by 
watching the lights and shadows as they flit over 
the Tas% extended scenes. Some morning 
early, wbenta-avelling perchance in some of the 


blKdt shadow, and tke deer iuwe disappeared 

Vi.*...... ‘J.-1_■*' 


menmtains, which seemingly hem them in—a 
rivEU mniung through the glen is revealed by 
oeoainonal gleams, larch forests clothe the moun¬ 
tain slopes on cither side, and near their ridges 

S appear green or heathery glades. Athwart 
toe glen the black shadows and sunbursts scem- 
chase each otlier; uid as the golden lines 
up the green of one of the gkdes, high 
T^p on the ridge against the suu a herd of deer 
is scan browsing on the twigs and shrubs. The 
does and, fawns are scarcely heeding the distant 
^travdlettb but tlie stags and the antlered hart, 
' llugniSaeaily set upon thdr mountain pedestal, 
«||Vatohii]^ the men ps iutenUy as the men 
(Hisring at the deer. 

I' Sbwihkg ef Hw Wild,‘wlioin MtuM bsdi bonM 
OV is hundred hlU^eps rinoe the mkts of ^sminnl 

i But a flying' cloud blots out the glade with its 


Thou ship of the wildemeas, |ii^,nu the wind, 

And leave the dark ocean «M«it|ahiS hcMud. 

i 

TruvoUers have often compared the passing of 
•deer to flashes of lightning. 

haunts of tte dem; in the aeii^bpffirhood 
^ Ben littich Bftmi were gn^icaliy, described 
in the fourth volume of Household Words; 

“ Iriim the rime wemteaaed the Linn of Bee to 
our letum to the same spot (about nine hoars), 
we saw no man, woman, or child, nay, apt sm 
animal domesticated by man, nor any vinftjge of 
humanabode or labour. TraveUiim through 
Lui-Bog, a valley about half a mue broad, iridled 
by the ouro aud steep foundations of the moun¬ 
tains, with a floor to the eye level as aoarpet, and 
covered with luxuriant grass, frequently gay with 
white and yellow flowers, or purpled with wi^ 
beds of efeep blue harebells aud wild hya¬ 
cinths, which, swept about by a strong wind, rose 
to defy it. But the strangest feature of the 
region is llic frequent ftppantion of huge dead 
pnies—skeletons of trees which must have been 
dead for centuries, bleached like human bones 
in the sun—sometimes lifting up a aiugle bare 
stem; sometimes stretching out two vast ghostly 
arras ; somctmios upholdingadelicate tracery of 
boughs, like the florid masonry of a oathcdral’a 
open spire; sometimes twisted into shapes whioii 
the eye, seeking in vain for some Bving thiiig, 
interprets into forms of horse, or sheep, or rest¬ 
ing pilgrim. But no living creature is thcce; 
nor roof for shelter; no sound of cow, or sheep, 
or watchdog, breaks the silence; m we are 
amidst the ruins of the great CakdouiauEocest, 
in a region, which, being devoted to a deer-park, 
uncropt and uamown, is wholly desolate, except 
when a herd of its lordly tenants flashes across 
it.” 

Whilst Highland deer were starving, the 
hard winter caused the poisoning of two score 
of English deer in Badminton Bark. In this 
park there is a yew tree. 

Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as It stood of yvre. 

Tlie snojr weighing down the brandhes of this 
tree brought them within reach of th* hungry 
deer. But the linear, glabrous, glossy, ever¬ 
green leaves of the d«k yew tree are poisoapufc 
and forty of the herd died of the poison, as « 
to show that the yew leaves could be as fubd us 
yew bows to the cervine race, 

Persons who have scon only the deer of the 
parks, or have read only the descriptions of 

Sv _ _ A_1* __ At._i 


is ftu entirely g^onndlesfi aU 

the flesh-eating animals to beiustuisrively fleree, 
and all the lodde^eati^ aolmaltl h»tin«rinhly 
amiable. Erederick Cuvug auiBierre Hratiokt, 
no mean obsetvers, have imted igtigDiaiteithat 
the vety Opposite opinion mighribe upteld, and 
the proposirion mnmtainrd which ilSriiu thh 
greater crurity of the solipeds and rutiinants. 







O&ariM&httttiitk] 




Both khii& ttiiihals at« goa^- 

looking giraffes liAire « pa(<ff(iioa8 propeBsify for 
trampUBg thnr keepers rnaier tlteir forefeet. 
Wheamoidited a the graoeM aad stately 
stog of the p!|^ has own koown to. allov the 
dog-to ootnc in^ia rj9ikoh/a»4 then, bouading 
and' drawiog bis four feet togj^ha, to alight 
uptm tbei do^s bai^ alhd ^ab him 
^ Thomas Latider ;^(3k tells an miecdote in 
point: A fcieitd of -his» whshmg to idcetoh a dis* 
tauthimself ander 
a the foir end of the park. Whilst 

bS! wms ijde&tly hosjfm^ his sketch, he mm 
•addffl^ alaniMd% hearing a huge stag pawing 
ahd stafop^, mod hyseeing him stoop his roym 
head'Of horns mtd s^ slowly hack preparatory 
to tdnl^hig. Thmra was not an instant to be 
lo^. - inrwihg down his sketcliMbook and draw, 
ini' pOftoihs, the skOtehcr started up, sprang at a 
beagh over his head, and coiled himself in it, 
'(^h an idnbrify and agility astonishing even to 
IdmseE Bnt the stag, 'disappointed of his 
charge, was not easily got rid of, for he con- 
fanned to koep watch and ward over his prisoner 
in the tree for two or three hours. If, instep 
of being an innoeent student of drawing, the man 
in the tree had been a stag-hunter, caught with¬ 
out dog or gan, there might hare been some 

K aticu justice in thus man-hunting by a stag. 

d the' situation was very disagreeable to the 
sketcher, the spot being lonely, relief unlikely, 
night coming on, and reinforcements of horns 

g osslMe, or even a chatt|;^ of guard 1 At last, 
oWever, the sii^ sulkily and slov/ly, but not 
withimt a t^ckward glance, retired. The bunted 
man, it inM searouy be said, displayed once 
more his alacrity in picking up his drawing 
inateri^ and m «^ty by scaling the park 
Wan witifout stopping to complete his sketch. 

■ BCwick irecdMs an experiment which William, 
Duke of Cnmberiand, mMe on the oonrage of the 
red deer. **^Some years ago the duke caused a 
tiger and a stag to he enclosed in the same area; 
and the stag made so bold a defence that the 
-tig^was at lei^hi^ligcd to give up.” 

red deer, or roebuck, is said, on the 
authorny of Leland, to have been plentiful 
durinjg the reign of Henry tlie Eighth, on the 
mUs. In the- time of Queen EUeabeth, 
they were stfli found, says Tennant, hfter Dr. 

fo.the mountains of Wales. Eor cen- 
toxin they have been described as extinct in 
England;'and yet onSbf the peculiarities re¬ 
ported ol-tbe past severe winter is the chase of 
a jred deer ii| iprklliiip.. This stag is supposed 
to havp mnde to Wiw, during the snow-storms, 
febni Sccd^sad^- & Eebruaty he was hnnted by 
tJ» j^w^r^wtaghoonds. The huntsmen and 
hounfis bad li i^tendid ran after him from New-' 
burgh ]^k to the Derwent, some miles below 
Maiton, where he gave his puvsuears the slip by 
{dPtif^iig into the riw,- He was afterwardfs 
sMn 'ht- thO;'^^ the brnghhourhood of 

OtbileHowm^, and’iliibifseeins to have (fflosen 
Bsesal w«^j wthe On 

Wednes^ 'the efohihvil Mm there was 
a gteat'-gkihitegorsgihn andgtb^^ 



and hPBHcl^' or wlmt is called a buM 
BoSmI Wobdi stag soon start^ 

th©#^^,' ~aad ; t^ fodd after faitn in _, 

-r^^ hantsmea ^touting, the 'hemids ba rirby.: 
Illfo ppnziiry Wag^ exteemeiy diffiimlt, and ^ 
’'stag'erpspra the^1^^ Bailway twnnli|: 

a-headof ilm fi^. OjJy'one honnd of* 
UieffiL ah had been able to kec^ whh him. 
Farther on he would have taken shelter in. a 
shed, but there chance^ to he two yom^ fox¬ 
hounds in it, itdiich started himpff t^pdo; <AWay 
once more all went towards tlie sea The st^, 
however, prior to reaching the aca, tumm 
towards the Holdemess country, aid aftw 
skirting Wartre, was at length pajleddowa.%' 
the dogs at Nunbumhohne, near Market Iieiga<. 
ton. Fifty miles in five hours and hve nsittaues 
is the estimated run of this stag Imr ite Itfe l- 
On the morrow he was conveyed badk by train 
to Easingwold, and put into the deer-yara there. 
He is said to have looked little theVorse for 
his fatigues, and is reserved for another run on 
a future day. 

Fallow roe and Ired deer are all k^t to¬ 
gether in Scotch parks, and it is possible 
enough that one of the red st{^^ may have wan¬ 
dered southwards as far as Yorkshire, If he 
bu any national canniness in him, he will find 
lus way back again, especially if it be true that 
he once escaped by swimming ont to sea, until 
it was thought he was drowned, and if, as 
idleged, he has been fished out of the sea four 
times. This red stag, a Samson in the sport he 
affords, is certainly a striking contrast to the 
poor creatures with horns tricked out in ribbons, 
which leap over the eastern esplanade of Br*^- 
ton, or seek refuge in shops at Windsor. 

The red stag of Easingwold is not a wild, but 
a park deer. Even the deer of Lochiel, but a 
few years ago, before the oak and pine forest at 
the foot of Loch Arkaig was cut down, the 
most numerous herds in Scotland, have lost 
somewhat of their wildnete. A small vrocried 
island there has for ages been the buiyisg- 
ground of the Camerons, And at early dawn a 
pedestrian on the footpath along the lake, might 
sometimes get a glimpse of a speeiAml of ^Cse 
red deer, or startle from tlieir Covert a pair of 
roe deer; but the truly wild deer imjst be 
sought for farther from the abodes of men. On 
the west coast, where roads there are noa^ and 
but few shepherds* lints, near lakes such 
Loch Affrick and Loch Beneiveian, satraan^ 
by the remains of ancient pine forests, and wb^h 
islands almost impervious from the stetmr of' 
trees, the dun deer are stiU numerous, costend- 
ing in hereditary feuds, as of yore, with their 
nE^uml enemies, the eagles. For. the red steg 
is there at home, and hhek peaks on barren 
rocks lowering above black waves, foinish tihe 
Brown eagles of these coasts with many suicide 
eyries. The mountaias of RiuidhstMli ■««( 
Murscodh, in Skye, are favouiite haunts' ojflift 
red deer, and so steep and perilous are 14^^' 
th^ ^ farmers are obliged to i<d^rik|"4hw 
stb^'toweddere and goats. ’ ' ■ ■ 

The inhabitants of fonely huts ne^tlie hau^s 
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asiB 

it ‘ wHStij; 

lio^ mmnur ttMyogH stanipiiig 

ait^'-IM^IIQUx]^ cottage. . CrOing to tiie 

d<K)iK4m?^eld B^i^gs iu mortal' combat. 

liicj' dime into cottision, and the 
Of course shb slmt bcr^lf into 
k ^/mdta ge/ for slie vas all aionc. The cottage 
dx^^cm ft' slope, and she could sec out of her 
«l<^Ci« the stvougcr stag pushing the '«rcakcr 
ia4Mdvmg agonies doft'B the brae. When her 
hxi^nd mime home she told liim u hat she had 
seen, and he went out and found the deer, one 
ftlid ihc other fastened by the horns to tins 
his‘trictim, Tlie victor hadplung^one 
of 'li|B dog* anWeis into the jugular vein of 
his^nvtd, ahdihe Imms had.expauded to let him 
do at* but had instantly closed "again, interlock¬ 
ing ii^ inextricably auji for ever, with the 
vifimpia^ed. ■ The heads of both, the slags were 
b&«t'blf, with the interlaced antlers form 
oSe of the greatest curiosities in the private 
n^eam of a northern proprietor. 

Tbeforist of Gairloch was once the scone of 
att equally memorable combat. Three foes met 
thexedne day, at a very critical moment, an eagle, 
ft roe-decr, and a gamekeeper. The eagle pounced 
UMn tlie deer, plungingnis talons into his neck, 
whilst the deer bounded towards the lake whicli 
was close by. The eagle to prevent the deer 
from leaping into the water caught hold of the 
stump of an old tree with one of his claws. But 
sudi however was the strength of the roe that 
the tdpa was left tom off in the stump, and 
the foes struggled and fongbt in the lake. At 
ibis moment the gamekeeper fired his rifle, and 
With one bullet killed both the eagle and the roe. 


A EACB WITH A NIGHTMARE. 


■ ' / Chatiff ! That was St. Maiy’s clock. 

Clangt (one note higher). That 
Was "the St. Giement’s clock. 

'Cha‘kcm>POOOM ! That was the great. 
Victoria Tower clock. 

Mb^ttUngleting. Mngatingleimg, tingle ting 
and so on da capo. That was the blessed 
dbm« of St. Clement’s again, staggering and 
stiBtobKng out that pleasant little Scotch tune of 
“<3brn..ngB arc bonny”—^pleasant enough by 
nibcmW^, op your way home from, say Drury 
lifeae Tneatre, or the Olympic j but by ho means 


bel% iqivfiB in an old telescope tower, at two 
o’ci^>lh ;the monuna especially whett 
them'^ft^oiiilble racket going on in the third 


(OswlBCtcaby 


■■.'■■Mr. Robert iSlUs, of- ^j.Bevhn %b« Inh, 
:wi»'a hard-working stadi^t at'^.;'%qma»’s; 
•Ms hemOurable aim w'aS SHnply to. 4 lirsl- 
xftie examipatioD, master a soahd stbi^ of pro- 
fession^ knowledge, to back to Rijdport, 
and oomthenoe practice ihan unambitious way, 
in orthsr to assist his good oid mother,, who was 
a widow with a smtdl incoinp. A ffne-|^aw’ the 
rough cotmtry stadcnt’was, idfflrt of b«dn, high 
spirited, and^U of a mond oouri^ that dis¬ 
dained all sneers at quiet, mowdioal, and 
perhaps rather bum-drum life. At itmei, it 
must be allowed, glimnseC of jprofei^ional 
greatness had set the stnaent dav'^aming, as 
students have dreamed before. Sc bftdpi^rcd 
liimself called in to amputate the eultahw leg, or 
to couch the pope for cataract; but tiQ th^e 
remarkable'events took place Hr. Rdberii jl^is 
worked on unswervingly to quali% hhhstdf: for 
the chief “medicine man” of the bqW litile 
Dorsetshire town of Bridpoft, and t#as Ih a fair 
w'ay to success, if overwork dW hot injure his 
health, and if Hr. Medlioot’a uncetuiibg nigtitly 
revels on the third floor did not bring on a 
nervous fever. 

Mr. Eitzstephen Medlicot, the reveller in the 
chambers below, was one of those dashipg, 
handsome men, whose. antecedents no oiie 
seems exactly to know, and whose profusion 
can never be clearly ascertained, Tliw have no 
known office, but still thev seem to sell wiileiand 
to talk about coni or coals, and Jmve generally 
“a very curious old master/’ a fine but'rather 
dark picture, hanging up in their rooms for Sale. 
They bet a little on the turf, they play a good 
deal at pool, and occasionally break Wt in the 
Park with a smart phaeton and a ve;^ high- 
actioned horse. They give card parties, and 
generally seem to have a lavish flow of money 
that comes from nowhere ill pahliealar. They 
wear horse-.shoe scarf-pins and white waistcoats 
on the smallest provocation, are choice in their 
cigars and wine, but still remain permanent 
mysteries, till oue day the City blazes with the 
explosion of a vast acoommbdation-papcr plot, 
and Mr. Medlicot vanishes into “ air, thin air 
for has not the earth its bubld^‘ tne 
water hath?” and he (Mr. Medlicotjj waS one 
of them. Jf a year after yoU haiddnfflged for 
him in lower depths of London life, the 
after several hanfe among shoals, of "stviadlera, 
forgers, swell-mobsmen, and quack' dootorsi 



and flashy, but by twa time transbwinea jttto 
an hotel and lodj^g-hoase tfiicf* for tlnit 
is the feyourite step by whfefi : educa(:«ii«fe» 
slide into crime. A year later be. might turn 
"dummy-hunter,” a stealer of poo|^‘book8, 
Of a bank thief, and so he would go bh tiH the 
bfflup ripened forhim^ or the cell in Irertlaad was 
ssmt.ciean for his rcooptioii. " / -.y. 

. enfds.^'in 8trftD'^':ii^d^ces:;1liu^'LqBw 
ddi.‘ 'The kfiftve may i5iep%i 
yhe king’s ptc, and a po# of clubs 'Bvefk 
life oelfir at thh biMdt tif #0 yeni iic^jBC the- 

kfog of dianfo^'himself. 
iMced, m strange iity seems to .dtuils foiley 























on tte ^bwtot^ ftboial^;. Iiee$fl«#,‘of: kkirj^, 
A ma|4<»ex';n^'’l;i«i;'j^cMli^y’0.ve^^ gneti 
shadw4o0f>f'*y^tjje 


noV 

Sqito..l!^.:ttfta)p.Altu96 Uie cards )i»d 
brou^^' and Mr. Miedlioot to lodge 

t^etberin&^tnni^j^ jinpoverisbed, and rather 
d^r^ikbjb ian, now removed. Their names 
s|doa„^ laa|;e black leiters, one over the other, 

<thfl'dOQr>pdi^ 0 f Kb. Seven; but they knew 
nothing of eanh oilier, except that Iiiedlicot 
was conscious of a quiet sap” of a fellow, 
whose very frotfali was hardly audible over¬ 
head^ and ISlis knew to his cost that there 
WJis k roysterer below, who spent a great deal 
of money in.iwisy bachelor parties. 

It was one of those pwties that was iu full 
force on the November night in question. Tlierc 
were chorus sonp, pantomime d.-mces, and 
clashes of a bad piano; then ghtsscs were flung 
furiously j^ainst the wall, as if to honour sonic 
toast, or in mere drunken wanlouiiess. After 
Umt eaine “Three Jolly Postboys drinking ali 
the Dragon,” or "The Cure,’* not without 
comei-il.pistott accompaniments, anu rapping of 
tumblers. Then “Old King Cole,” with imita¬ 
tions of various kinds of music. Next to this, 
tremendous ^plause, loud as a cannonade, 
preceded and followed the Uuiversitv soim, “ A 
ThorougliJared Oxford Man”—which Mr.Medli- 
cot certainly was not. 

All tliis Babel of noise arose above an iinder- 
cucreat of sounds, which were unmistakably oc¬ 
casioned by the concussion of billiard-balls, tlie 
shock and clatter of the red and wliite ivory 
against the brass rims of the pockets; and the 
loud applause of good strokes, produced by 
thumping the butt-end of cues against the 
ground. Medlicot, making quite a trade of 
billiards, had lately bought a billiard-table 
^eond-hand at a sale, and' Jiad had it fitted up 
in js spire room, of his set of chambers, and 
illuminated by six large ga-s-lamps, that gave 
fosUt a blaze and heat us exciting as it was bane¬ 
ful, |md which poisoned the atmospliere of the 
whote JtonjiB, On this table, and under litis table, 
report, said,. belated friends of Mr. Medlicot 
not_p^ne|%Hehtly in the habit of sleeping, 
till; dayjbrfeki^ li^agM a ^uasi sobriety. This 
npartmew, by Mr, Medlioot’s sporting 
frie;gd«>’'Vw,_i^«^y under Mr. BlHs^s hed- 
toe ^nhappy fourth floor was 
awe! appreciate every move of the 

game w^th(m||emog the players. 

dibo^t hwf.pftfcfc, ffeee, u oIksfus of "We’re all 
jd%dogar .^itowed, by . a light musketrv 
discha^ of catunpagne corks. Then there was 
a swish « of thrdwa across the flgor, a 
quarrel, js.luU, isshout oadof .wia^w, a shuffling 
of feet. ,There were one oir two hoavy thumps 
upon the stairs as of men Adling^« screech of j 


ri^rs for-ca^,, a trupdb of whi^' 
aud^ bf . lESlulutened until the sbt^' 

of the Ihst <»b died almost impnseptibW awiiy. 
down a net^tpective vista of sowad. Medlio^ 
talked to ,oiptsdif, broke a^g^^- b^^dids outer 
door with, a janw thaiii& 
as death. vi- -■ 

Not till then to the tuedJ jwdedt..asd'aimyj 
student came the great aeddyBe of jdeopx 
such sleep! Ob, no anc^yse. , It uias not th'p 
blessed sleep “ beloved from 'pola to pcie,? that 
comes and takes the sleeper ^ntly by the.hitad, 
and leads him into a regiou of warm, darkness 
that expands into bright prairies of rolling grass 
and tall flowers, or to tepid seas wherein he SHidts, 
si^s, sinks, and feels that he is endowed with 
miraculous powers, for now he is a fish in'^ 
sea, but presently he rises and becomes a bird 
in the air, or a wild horse in the golden desert. 
It was to the Nightmare country that he 
w'as then hurried, there where black cold hands 
grappled for him, and iticubi, like hungiy and 
giguntic loads, crushed him into fathoms of 
choking mud; or he floated, pursued by huge 
thorny llsh, fanged and spiked and horned, to 
I where fho whole w-ater was one poisonous 
(enuent aiul seething mass of polypi feelers, 
lie fell from walls, he rode over cliffs, the rope 
broke as ho sought the sea-bird’s nest, he was 
blown to pieces from cannon. 

Or, be would wrestle with the pain, then groan- 
in", turn, and start awake for an instant, with 
aching head and throbbing temples, to feel the 
sense of some vast misery and even palpable 
horror recede from him into tlie darker shadows 
of the wall; but only to return the moment he 
again closed his eyes.' In the morning (for we 
are rolling several nights into one) he would 
awake cold and uurefresbed, a sick weight o» 
his heart, his nerves trembling, and a sense eff 
some intolerable yet inevitable and surely im¬ 
pending misfortune seeming to fill the voy air. 

The jmrtics continued in. the same way for 
seven nights running. The billiards went oa 
noisily till nearly daybreak, almost without 
cessation. Before this abominable billiard-tablo 
came, Medlicot used to be often away at 
theatres, ctminos, but now he was always in. 
Kcporl said he lived by his green cloth, ana that 
bis nccompiices brought him young men to fleeee^ 
“Oh the goings on is awful!” reported, 
the portly laundress,, Mrs. Harvey, to Mr. 
ISllis, who was a fevourito of hers, Imcause he 
was chatty and easily pleased. “Champa^e 
like water; and o^rds, if you pleate, sit?,;- 
night and day; and what I’m to- do about thk 
coals they uses I don’t know, for be owes mj 
hiuband and me half a yearis mges-; and so 
perquisites except oyster-sliells ftna oid ahet^ 
wino- bqttles->that a a drug in any 
—and as. for old hata with the -erowB ^gi 
thaw d^n’i: icompare to kitchen (at«inpoqat uf 
waiudl, ^^you d(Ht’t look the ihi^.-tk^ . u- 
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jm of Ooekle’o ontibi- 

use telli»$r me iU 9 %* 
••yi very monuse, *p<»r 

■“t.'/JI^ Tifnrte imrder, lie do* tn*o W 
. leiL be 'dm*^ gob his good bum’ll sleep 
liliraK oU eloiie of this blsmed buBud-JiabM 
toit'xiin noketmr of iliose good^for^kotMag 
M^blens in Hi, Hedliooi’s back rooms/ says 
If ‘irliioh rd take my dkry* in any coori of 
jwtioe, I will.”' 

Notes andxemtests tiironghthe lanndiess for 
earlier boon and quiets the audacious Medlicot 
lauglted to seoro. He sent his com aliments to 
Hr. EUis, wad hoped that if the biiliards and 
social meetings annoyed him, he (Hr. Ellis) 
would rcTSi^e himseu by firing off Armstrong 
mas, praetising the ophicleidc, or playing a 
Boitel-organ. The rooms were his (Mcduoot's) 
own; he wanted no intrusion and no inter¬ 
ference. He paid his rent probably as r^u- 
larly as Mr. did, and would continue to 
do 80. What conld Ellis dO ? He was too poor 
to be able to sacrifioe half a year's rent, alieady 


Erety night now, some fresh form of night¬ 
mare wighed upon the student’s sleep. 11 he 
lay with his hand out of bed, dead men 
clutched it, or skeletons kissed his elieck. He 
underwent all the horrors of twenty sudden 
deaths, .^eady the change in his health became 
the subject of conversation at the clinical 
lectures, and in the dissecting-room. He was 
repommended vanous kinds of tonics, every 
friend presented him with some fovourite pill. 
Past who did not and could not rend, com- 

lortod themselves with the jiainful fact that 
Ellis, who was going in for honours, was killing 
himself by inches. The grave quiet men re¬ 
loaded him in a cold and stealthy way as doomed 
to be "nowhere” m the coming intellectual 
race; old house-surgeons drew him aside in 
the wards and ho])cd he was not reading too 
hard* or giving up exercise altogether. 

“ To ie just on the point of being a great 
man,” said a famous visiting surgeon to him one 
day," is no gain, Mr. Elhs. Honour sets you 
on, yes; but suppose honour push you off when 
you aw on; what then ?” 

Elis, in fact, became a text to warn men 
from excessive study, both for the hard-workers 
and the do-nothings; but they little knew of 
his straggles .and wrestles with the nightmare 
^t haunted iiim. 

It was the eighth night of this torture that 
Ellis, going to bed earlier than usual, after a 
heidthy walk from the furthest end of Kea- 
iiugton where he been to a dinner-party, suf- 

'ered the culmination of his skange sufferings. 
.bldijtefBn a pleasant party with some excellent 
tel it, and he had returned home ap- 
ve, but still in good spirits. 

‘biUmrds were going on below him; 
i’game hrw quieter than usual (perhaps for 
i and Ellis fell asleep with reason- 
“^jdit^.fcr ho was weedt with meyioas 
I ttiuering. His dreams glided oy with 
“^h rapadity of those that visit a 


. - . —- . . . . . . . . 

diseased bmin. He sair bihipelf passing along 
a moonlit street, and suddenly arriving at his 
ftdher's house, at wuioh he l|i»3oked with the 
glee of « haK»y b(w retwmjm| ftom atdiool. 
Hut a sudden chill striking hbp, he looked up 
and anw that the ksookor was stuuled down, 
that the area railings were scaly with jed rust, 
that the lower wiiwows wene opaque with dirt 
and foggy scum, that the opj^ windows 
were pMed up and darkened with old boxes 
and packing-cases, that rim uppermost of all 
were without glass, and birds in and out. 
On looking closer, he eaw that the outer door 
was crusted with mud, and there were ink- 
staiued fiy-blown cards in the gronnd-ffoOr 
window, announcing " Offio^ to let.” The 
door-bell was broken, and a single ray of moon- 
lighl touching one of the walls, showed a 
broken glass-door leading to a deserted and 
bare inner room, wlieic sometl^ shapeless 
and black lay across the floor, just witlun the 
shadow. Hut, as he stood there at the door, 
it opened and let him in; and, passing up-stair.s, 
he came into a carneiless room, where a 
lady in (ears sat with tier back to him, playing 
a wild dirge upon a piano; and, when he up- 

E reached, she rose and took him by the 
and, and said, in tones so cold and faint, 
“Dearest, 1 was thinking of you!” that he 
knew it was she whom he had loved when a boy. 
But when ho drew her to the moonbeam to see 
the face he so prized, she vanished, mid before 
he could search lor her in other comers of that 
house wJieru he knew she must have hidden 
in the pure wautonuess ol her gi*eal happiness 
at their second union, the dream changed and 
I grew more vague and ominous. 

He saw great processions of maidens in 
white, and bearing torches, pass up and down 
broad flights of marble stejM, with vrailuigs and 
moauings, as if they were wrung from them bj 
some great and unutterable misery, as of souls 
in purgatory; and all around them and above 
them the sky was crimson with burning temples 
and ringing with tlie jar of clashing wottpous. 
Then he seemed liurricd away to midergo 
transmigrations of tortures—to strained on 
the rack, to be flattened in presses, to bo turned 
ou spiked wheels', to be pierced with attows, to 
be burled from mines, o be thrown to lions or 
chased by bloodhounds, to be bound hand and 
foot and cast to sharks. 

He had just been trodden down by wild 
elephants, when a hand shook Mm awake. He 
started up with groans and half artkmlate criev. 
There was a weight of lead in Ms bibun and upon 
his chest. . 

"Wiuj—-who is itp” 

“It is I, Hewson,” said a pleaBalM eoioe, 
"come to take you down to HAoklmaUi till 
Monday. See what fresh air will do 1 Cotnc 
along, old boy, jump up and dr*^ s h’o’U have a 
one of coffee, and then catch the eleven ton train 
at Cbariog-oroBS. Why, yon look awfully seedy. 
Come, put yourself together, OMumn, Ho you 
know it is past ten ahvadyt "why, you are like 
Mr. Coventry Patmore's lover: 


I 


I 
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'■■V^ld^y it,/ 

jak 

Perb^i^ W 

don,oe,;b*':rii i^flr.llifce ', ■'■•;■.'; 

Hfi«rioH' ^ St. as 

oM ftiead,,. <1.; jpajis^#^ -i sj^ely i *rtwEi« 

Ml df fire tod isaiirbrv.it^ ft h^r of alttoirtos 


Sliia id dren lan^dlj. Sodiilesfij 
he aat dotrn to the edgb of the bed as if too 
. Trealt to stand, ^vering his faoe with his 
hto^ be bttrst into teiixs. 

.• "1 .toow .jOtt’U think me childish or half 
erased, Hewaon,” he toid, looking upv " but I 
feci that ^re is soito erUmfioenee in this house 
that is dowlj killing me. It must be some deril 
that is ttying to dnyO me to despair, and to kill 
my mother uttbnch me, lor I know mj &ilnre 
wonld klH bar* My memory weakens; I feel 
giddy wlieu t Iot to write.” 

Hewson sat down and tried to cheer his poor 
overwrought friend. '* It Is mysterious what you 
tell me,” he said j “ the symptoms are not cere¬ 
bral. _ I don’t think you want blood in the brain; 
you live wU enough} you have no absurd tee¬ 
total fancacs; you walk a good deal; your lungs 
am .oxygenised at least twice a day when you 
uidk to 8t. Thomas’s} your pulse is low, but it 
is near tlie average. Lyoms Inn is perhaps rather | 
olosfr, hnt then you nave Iho Strand like a 
great blowpipe to bring yon air from the Paiks. 
Yonr symptoms are positively like those of the 
Botnan malaria, but the drainage is good here. 
Dr moi^ bo some subtle nervous excitement; you 
must itrr 4 »cle with .it. Keep saying lo your¬ 
self, - I shall pass well enough. W%, I fcnow 
thito times more tlian is "necessary.’ Tread 
the hutshug under foot, go to bed early, and 
takO«a:<walk the last thing at night. If you want 
tonics, get some quinine wine; all you want is 
a nervous fillip. Now then, old fellow, the 
coffee’s made. .Pome along, for 

I'm Captain Jolly, of tho Lively Polly, 

■ Just come home from soa. 

And .we poor hard-worked doctws don’t get a 

lioUd»T,eyeyF.dSy” . 

^ lurid, tod toill, darkened 

Itoidto tostlsit Ntomb^^ morning, when the 
laujuhtKm ham* . v 

- O;^ Jfii. EHis,^ she said, “ that there Mr. 

HedlioOhi^ been billiards all night, and 

i!he;f w tow,., Ph, ifevera map was agoing 

lathe ;.hto} don’t you m»h* ao mie- 

ta«&.,tojw, ft.gpmg to the dogs. He’Sjbeen and 
#Stoy kWf, I think, for he’s 

toamhers were 
passed;' they 

gavn.'a‘•glstoe w. The-six gas lamps were 
blw^hS^er wKl.-fiercer than ever. Mr. Med- 
l\coi, a tpiiliax nluiu vith & tjbia ^imkeu .pale 
fsee, aha was letolng 

over ^ toewi ciothi vTatehing'^ith malignant 
and horrid anxiety askoke' about to be made 


. . . .. ^ 

A’Thto.to^ph^ nrdmd kfil me in a wehl^^ 
MS 'ln^ desenpded the stairs 


^ , r^/|U&d 

Once in the ttidn tod ontode London, with 
the freshtov (dr e^ the subarb gardens blowing 
rowd ids temples, £Uis Mt bettm, and his 
spirits rose last. . The nigfaffitoe semtod A mere 
ngly dream, arising fr<to; tnfi^ P^stew. de- 
rw^ment, and by physie^ be eatoy emnd. 

The day proved a most t^^ant .ione. Phs 
was rather smitten with Kimn Hewson; a 
long game .at cards, with, that jmn^. iad^r fior 
a partner, by no moans lessened th&impreauto.' 
He never talked more pli^fallji. or. semned 
gayer and franker. Hewson was Mighted.wiih 
the enre he had effected. ., 

In the drawing-room, before dinner, Mis was 
^ying a jocose descrii^ioa of his Uinces to a 
mend, a Mr. Barber, a clever young wobitect, 
and to Miss Hewson, who seemed to ^e a 
eouliar interest in the story, and insisted on 
caring every one of the nightmares mcapitn- 
kted, when the servant announced dinner. 

Mis, my boy, will you take my sister 
down?” were welcome words; and down went 
the procession with the usual jokes at the two 
la(Nless men who brought up the rear. 

The dinner began pleasantly enough; the 
talking was brisk and incessant even beftn® the 
champagne came—which is the best of signs- 
Mr. Ellis, who was dangerously agreeable, so 
Miss Hewson began to think, had just raised a 
glass of sherry to lus lips, and was nodding to 
Mr. Barber qiposite, when he suddenly turned 
ash-colour, ami fell back; the glass dro{ipail,ato 
broke on the table. , 

The men sprang up, the ladies seamed. 
Ilfewson ran to his friend, and fdt his puke. ' 
“God bless me!” he said, "he has tinted. 
Sprinkle his forehead. Here, daekson, ^bert, 
help me to carry him. We must tot him io bed 
directly. His hands are death-cold 1” •- , 

It was an hour before Ellis recovered his 
senses. Next day he was well toougli torbtum 
to Loudon, but he still remained xveak. 

Three days kter he was roused, one day abont 
noon, by a sharp brisk knock at the-door. He 
rose and opened it. It was Hewson and BarbOr. 
They smiled and shook hands with Idm.' 
woikmen followed them, and each, man hod ii 
basket of tools, on his back. ... < 

“ We, Imve come to kiU and, bury that n^ht- 
mare of yours at last, Ellis,” said Hewson. 


time, and have- discovered thpt oauto Jtor 
illness. T liave worked at it. for two who^^ye i 
like a problem, and depend upon it, 
a plumb-line from a square, these good fetlowB 
here will aeMde-this .H§ly and fatal of 

youA in Idtree hours. jUdeed, if X am I 
will show yba the nightmare itseif./jn. five 
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bw fejarw*., 



^^50. lik 0 ftjw wiijttte# tJ» 

06, and »L®**®* '**’ 

'And be», 'iEiw, opwe md tee. I mt 
See, b<ae Um ydnsf 4 m% eaeroj !** 

„ Joqfced. Ttooe leedeti gfae^pipes srew 
'hin^ Ibetieeen tbo floof «ad 4he ceuuig of tlie 
o|[^rtl4oom>nndthey nueed behind the trsitueot 
«x ihe he»d of hi« Tfaej hbd been p^d 
ihice before he oecupied the obnmbers. Xhere 
wee a leidc in them. And the ptmgont unell was 
aivoei Intolevable. • 

^I’hat leak,'* said the aroJuteot. “isnew. and 
would prob«d>Iy have eared roar u£s b; imorni' 
ing yon of the presence of these pipes. It was 
not d, howerer, that was hiBing yon by inches; 
it WAS the catrbniilBed&BUd rapour, the poisonous 
hst ak which bathed you as you slept $ it was 
tbh ghtra of tjiosB she lamps below in that black- 

S a«l*» room ; xt was the gas that he burnt away 
'bfMirsandhonrsasjourrposed. Tbatwastbc 
nightmare. Now for the remedy. We must go 
and inform idr. Mediioot, and beg him to have 
the pipes altered. If he refuses, you must stop 
here by day, and come .\l night and sleep m niy 
rooms or Hewson's. This room, us it is now, is 
a ^re room of death.’* 

looked on the planks as if they had 
covered a murdered body. 

" And now,” said Hewson, “ let us nng for 
yotur laundress, and tell hei to go mid see if 
that up of a/ellow is in.” 

They rang, Mrs. Harrey appeared, was 
|bde pod trembimg, and hardly abJc to speak. 

Mr. Elhs and jentlemeu, I was just a 
qon^ up f o you! Do come dow n, for mercy’s 
sAle come down' I know theie’s somethin'' 
wrpr^ abont Hr. Medllrot, his bedroom door’s 
Q|}nr, and !t is now half-past twelve, and he hasn’t 
tonched ins breakfast yet, that he ordered last 
night at seven. Oh, do come i I know there’s 
something Wtong, for he looked so bad when he 
goat a letter lasWtnght that a man left for liim.” 

Tl^ three men went down, there was no one 
in the psrionrj the bnakfast was untouched, 
thetdlwxd'dnom was silent. The bedroom dooi 
WAa gfwrr HUb knocked once, twice, three 
times, idir, loud, kntder. No one replied, no one 
suMed. Then they adl three knookim, and Hew- 
son eaBsd wbo'thoy were, and wliat they bad 
eoiie^w. Tb^ listened, but there was no sound 
eveu if biwwy weathing. 

, Umi. pttd ctot tiM thODf Hewson stoo}ied and 
Mibked thilthi^b the keyhole to see if the man was 


tUlilfy Hi an hutsfik be rose And buist 

the door i^e a n)adtabh4 
(!a ihefoor'nsur a M<#>Stjjbed fetter, 

‘ ^BdAture to joat fast riteque for 

SO0|f^.imid Ion Wine Audit hy our hdose, has been 
dhumvered ib be n fbi^iy^ tm the Hoyal Bank in 
this (dly. If you d» nets hl^ cetwra, send the 
money, yon muaMpke the oonMquences. 

” Totuu feithhiHj, 

* SlU.W' ATO AwOSBSOR.. 

“ Nwewbw e, 18 S 0 .” 

Below was written, ImrriefBy in penoS, tlteso 
few words: 

“I’m in a tight place ht last, for that rascal 
Hunt cleared me out last night At billiards, so 
here goes, Messrs. Shaw and Anderson'” 

What else they saw on the lonr was too 
shocking to need description. 

Tlie other day after dinner, when Mr. llli?, 
now a medical man of largf practice atwisham, 
and the happy hosbaud of Miss Ellen Hewson, 
told this stoiv to a large party of flionds who 
had been discussing nightmares, he added* 
“ Theio was indeed an evil and potent spirit m 
the poisonous vapours that rose from the seene 
of that bad man’s revels; but Provwlfetiee 
was good aixd saved me from that alpw 
and terrible death. That cruel spirit that 
my friends exercised, and drove from my 
sleep, turned back in its baffled ragO like a 
macldenod Frankenstein demon, but, ere rt de¬ 
scended, it ekoLed out ilie hfe of tiie bad man 
that had evoked it from the lowest and Maekest 
vice, lolly, and came. The fool that eaUs up 
such bpuits, so cuick to obey the blddingofthe 
had, had no spell by wliich he could dismiss it. 
Ills de.itli was the payment that the spiiit 
demanded. That was tlte price his services, 
and that price he oblwned.’’ 
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THE LOTTERY DREAMER. 


j CHAPTEB. I, THE MEKESDA. 

I The “Oascinc,” as all know well who have 
done their Italy, are the delight of the “ upper 
ten” {jkundted) at Florence. The word, which 
; is the plural form of Cascina, literally a cheese 
1 meadow, may be rendered by our phrase, a dairy 
! farm. And the lovely spot in question was, in 

I fact, the Grand-Duke’s dairy farm. There the 
I richest milk and the best butter were to be 
had by all, who were willing to pay a higher 
i price than tho ordinary mancot rate for those 
luxuries, and who were also content to go 
some mile or so beyond the city gate in search of 
I them. The past tense, indeed, need only be used 
as regards the ownership. For 1 have not heard 
that our Tuscan revolution in any wise disturbed 
the cows at their pasture, or turned tho milk 
sour in the well-appointed dairy. So our “upper 
ten” take their evening drives as usual; those 
who think with Rousseau, that no dainties arc 
so delicious os dairy dainties, still find cream and 
' butter forthcoming in return for the accustomed 
Pauls, and the Cascine arc still as beautiful as 
over, though no longer grand-ducal. 

J Few cities possess so delightful a public plea¬ 
sure-ground as our Florentine dairy-farm. For 
driving, riding, walking, sitting, or lounging away 
a summer hour in the deep shadow of a forest 
glade, the Cascine are unrivalled. 

' Occupying a strip of ground immediately out¬ 
side the city gates, about three miles or so in 
\ lei^h, boused on the south by the Arno, and 
on the north by tho little stream trf the Mugnone, 
which falls mto the former river at the further 
end of it, the enclosed space comprises every 
variety of combination of meadow and wood¬ 
land. A well-kept walk along the bank of the 
Amo, fenced in from the winds sweeping 
down from the Apennines to the north by a 
magnificent high hedge of lanrastinus, bay, and 
arbutus, and commanding the most picturesque 
peeps of the domes and towers of the city, 
&mned in opening among the forest trees, offers 
as luxurious' a winter’s walk aa can woU be ima¬ 
gined. Soft sandy aUeys cut in the forest, and 
appropriated eepeoially to e^Euestrians, present a, 
groa]^fotag«dioptha^“Kihm)a” hbns^ would 
have approv^ of. A good nmd around thcwhole | 


space, now skirting the greenest coppice-em¬ 
bowered meadows, now plunging amid thick 
shady woods, and now again commanding a view 
of that lower range of the Apcnniaewiuch shuts 
I in tho happy vafley called after the Amo, makes 
a rarely equalled drive. There is no describing, 
without the aid of bmsh and palette and a right 
skilful hand to use them, the exceeding beau! y of 
the view towards this mountain range, especially 
about the hour of au autumnal sunset. Passing 
over the strip of highly cultivated and rich 
aUnvial flat which fomis the bottom of the Val- j 
damo, the eye is charmed with the extraoniinary ■ 
multitude of villas, with their surrounding trees 
and gardens, which stud the lower slopes of the j 
hills. These are the abounding evidences of the I 
luxury and wealth of the antc-ducal days of Flo- j 
rcnce, which so stmek Ariosto by their number ; 
a.s to lead him to say, that if Florence could 
gather them within her walls, she would be i^Ual ' 
j to two such cities as Rome. Above these rises the j 
range of hiUs which, under the names of Monte \ 
Morelio, Moute Acuto, and the Mugello HilU, : 
forms the barrier of the Val d’Amo. At the ' 
hqur I have named they are all bathed in a j 
rose-coloured bloom, gi-adually deepening into 
purple plum colour, as the short southern twi- 1 
light dies away; and then whitening info pale ; 
ghosts of mountnms, as the moon rises over the , 
slender tower of Ficsole on its saddle-backed hill 
to the right, and far away in the same direction, 
over the dark pine forests of Vallombrosa, the 
sombre darkness of which sullenly refuses to 
smile beneath the pale ray like every neighbour j 
hill around. | 

But before the last of these phantasmagoric ! 
changes has taken place, the band that has been 
playing among tlie rhododendron clumps in front 
of the handsome rr nge of buildup containing 
all the dairy accommodation and appurtenances, j 
has finished the last favourite bit from Verdi’s 
last opera, and the last lingering carriage of 
all tho ddsely - packed crowd drawn up in 
the open gravell^ area between the build^ 
and the band, has moved oflt towards the efty. 

’Tis the mode with the cosmopolite Florem- 
tine “upper ten” to halt in the spot described, . 
after thwr drive for half aa hour or so, before 
returning to the city. Some like to listen to. the 
music, many enjoy ^e cool evening air blowing 
down firom the lulls. Almost all love dearly the 
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MI4 THE YEAR ROUND. 


[Coniincted by 


poJyglotiBirt^ cditiage doors a»d windows, of recreation, witness dso an increase of the 
most oonventera^ and amicabty performed when throng of patricians. 

a disnu»n|itedjeav3^1S»is stationed on cither side But there are certain days in the year when 
of a eanit^ge containing two fair dABies. AU the true codkney BIcarentine especially m.'ikcs a 
fed the absolute necessity of remaining in the po&it of yisiting the Casdne. It is in the 
spot, vhere fashion has decreed that it is at that prime of the early summer, in May, that the 
hour e^ntial to be found. So it' often occurs working world of Plorenee make their great 
thiat thinly-clad belles, who hare been yielding Cascine holiday. A “ merenda,” or luncheon 
to one or all of these temptations, may be seen to be eaten in the southern meadow on the bank 
gathering handkerohiefe end scarfs closely around of the Amo, is the great enjoyment looked for- 
deUcate throats, while they are carried off through to, and the objeet, in many oases, of weeks 

the darkening avenues at a sharp trot. For our of previous careful saving and scraping. 
Cascine, with all its unrivalled charms, has. It is one of the very rare occasions on which 
troth to tell, the reputation of being not wholly eating and drinking enters into the plan of 
aalubrions during the first hour after sunset, popular Florentine holiday-making. But very 
A light fleecy mist may at such times be ob- little out of the Kttle that the working classes 
served to settle derwn npon it, while Florence can spend, or ought, beyond the bare necessaries 
and the neighbouring hills are as free from of bfoi goes on what we northerns especially 
damp as at mid-day. The bright emerald grcMi designate as creature-comforts. The tlieatre, 
of the meadows hints that all the advantages of cigars, a drive in a hackney-coach, six inside, the 
different climates cannot be perfectly combined, lotteiy, and dress, have all prior olauns to the 
And it unfortunately happens in this, as in, stomach. In no community in Europe, pi-obably, 
some other cases, that tike sanitary laws and is so large a proportion of the income of the 
those of “la mode,” taking no cognisance entire society spent in dress os in Florence. The 
whatever of each other’s edicts, axe apt to be northern visitor, whose eye has been attracted 
a little at variance on the subject of evening by a pretty face at the window of a hunjble 


drives to the Cascine. 


ways of the people. "Nobili” 


‘ Snobili” 


In a fish-tail ends the form so fair above, 


Me right cl^si^ Tusem terms. Yet the Horace, speaking of a mermaid; and the 


division signified by them is a more impassable 
one on the banks of the Thames than on those 
of the Arno. Accordingly, we have no Hyde 
Park for the one class, and Victoria Park for the 


case in question is almost as distressing: 

In a bedgown ends tbo form so fair above. 

At all events, Laura Vanni, the daughter of 


other. Our beautiful Cascine serves for all. And old Laudadio Vanni, the jeweller and goldsmith 
the worlpig people of both races are quite as on the Ponte Veochio, was as good a girl as a 
alive to its charm, quite as fond of enjoying it, good man could wish to make a wife of, aad as 
quite as anxious to make themselves smart for the good a daugliter as her father could desire, and 
occasion of doing so, and often—taking into con- vo>7 much better than ho deserved. And yet 
sideration the advantages imparted to a Man- had it entered the old man’s head to propose to 
Chester cotton-print by a lithe figure, aad the her that any portion of her habilimeats should be 
disadvantages inflicted by a dowdy one on a contrived with a view to disfiguring mther than 


French muslin' 
that end. 


-quite as successful in achieving 


enliancmg the advantages of face and figure with 
which Nature had endowed her, it is probable 


But, although holidays are by no means such that an absurdity so monstrous in her eyes would 
rare things in Florence as they are in London, have made a rebel of her. That it should be,eu- 
stili eve^ day is not a holiday. Some are only joined on her by any of the higher <htties or 
half-holidays. There are even a few which are sanctions, that she should make herself appear 
not holidays at all. .^dthe snobile poj^ation, less b^utiful tlian she might do, would Wc 
for the most part, limits its Caserne gaieties been so new, so unheard-of, so utterly iucompre- 
to those whidi wre» Nor for that reason, it hensible to her, that it would have been a hope- 
ia to be observed, do the non-working classes less task to introduce such an idmi into her 
at all take it into their beads that pleasure- brain. 

sedung becomes thereby “vulgar” on a holi- Heaven knows her littte toffette vos simple 
<4y. On the contrary, the same days which enough on the morning on which to pre- 
witness tlid greatest concourse of plebeians sent her to the reader, as lAe walked with her 
in all sorts of places <Jf resort for the purpose lather and a couple of other io^fViduals, to 


tenement, with its magnificent raven tresses 


But despite the habits of fashion the social life “ost artistically dressed, and a finely-shaped 
of Florence is, i>erhaps, the least aristocratically encased in a snow-white and well-fitting 
exclusive of any to be found in the cities of bodice, could never imagine, that the reason 
Europe. There is even still deep down at why the fair one thus contented herself with 
the bottom of the national character a founda- exhibiting half her pretty person at the window 
tion of republican sentiment, surviving from instead of showing the whole of it among the 
the grand old days when Florence was said to holiday crowd in the street^ consisted in the 
be “the most republican, of all republics,” dire impossibility of accomplisbing a presentable 
which very perceptibly modifies the manners and toUetle for more than one half of herself. 






Charloa i>iokeuB,] 


Alii TlSE YEAE BOEtiro; 


t]icir annoal festival in the Cascine. Site' had 
a plain white dress of some far from costly 
material, with a simple broad hem at the bottom 
—a skirt I believe I should say, for I mean 
only to speak of that part of it which robed 
her from the wabt downwards. It was simple 
and cheap; but it was made -of modest ampli-- 
tude, and was inwproadhably washed, starched, 
and ironed. Her bust to the waist was dressed 
in a black silk jacket^ open in front so as to 
show a bit of worked muslin of the form of an 
inverted pyramid, extending downward to within 
an inch of the sash at the waist. This bodice 
also was quite plain. But it sat to perfee-' 
tion fra the rich contours of her figure. Lsj^e 
heavy bands of dark brown wavy hair were 
skilfully arranged on either side of her face, 
and were surmounted by one of those coquettish j 
dark brown hats which are assuredly the most 
becoming head-gear that fashion has yet invented 
for the young and pretty; though many of those 
I who are both are silly enough to let themselves 
I be rfiented out of the use of it by the stupid 
[ declaration of those who are neither, that it is 
I “ vulgar,” only becanae the simplicity and easy 
i cost of it place it within the reach of many. 

And now how can I give an idea of the face 
that was beneath the hat, and betu-cen the bands 
of hair ? It vras a face erf the veritable Florentine 
I type, with smaller features, more delicately 
j chiselled, more expressive of inlelligence, more 
i mobile, than Homan female beauty. There was 
I none of the massive dignity and harmonious 
repose of the Roman type of loveliness. A much 
i larger portion of the charm of the Tuscan girl 
j depended on the soul within, expressing its 
! meanings through the lai^ weil-opcued clear 
grey eyes, and m the constant play of the lines 
of the mouth. Altogether, there was less of purely 
j anin)al perfection. The tyije of countenance was 
I the ])rodact of a race that had passed through 
I many generations of a higher civilfeatiou than 
i modern Rome has achieved. The delicately- 
I formed rounded little chin, with its dimple in the 
middle, was -somewhat prominent. The mouth 
I l)caatil’ully shaped, and capable of an infinity of 
j varying expression. The lips might perhaps have 
I been called too thin, and might have been held to 
indicate that form wonld he considered more im¬ 
portant than colour. The nose small, thin, and 
straight, but the least in the world retroussee. 
The great grey eyes were exceptional in a model 
Florentine head, and seemed to indicate that a rill 
of northern blood liadinsomo antecedent genera¬ 
tion been mingled with that of Laura Vaimi’s 
Tuscan forefathers. The eyebrows above these 
remai-kable eyes were straight and strongly 
marked, and the Ittowwasslig^tlyprojccling. The 
forehead, of very fair h^ht, was rounded rather 
tlian sfer^ht, and induated an organisation in 
which the pereepiive fiseulties were more strongly 
developed than the purely iutelleotaal ones. 

Three eompanions were raoorting pretty 
Laura to tlto Cascine. Of these, two seniors 
walked together in front. One was old Landadio 


tAprf! 9, im.j 

and the other his intimate filoud and 
gossip, sod Lanra^ god&ther, the CavAtiaie 
NicoolojSestiaj, who, having as a clerk msaiaie 
one erf the iimuiambie public offices si^nt his 
Irfe tiU sixty yean of age in doh^ as nearly m 
possiWfi nothing, was now in the enjoyment of a 
pemdon of some eightpetoce a day, and of the 
Mioi^ (rf having nothing whaiewr to do from 
morn^ till night. He had possessed thlB 
happiness for the last ten years, and still deemed 
his lot a most enviable one. He was a bachelor, 
and his friend Vanni a widower of many years’ 
standing. In appearance the two old men were 
singularly contrasted. The owalicre was a short, 
fat, roundabout little man, with a head shaped ^ 
like the large end of an egg, and a skull as bald I 
as an egg-shell; rosy fat cheeks, from which evefy 
vestige of whisker, beard, or moastacho, was 
scrupulously shaven; and a face utterly void of 
any expression save tJiat of profound conteatment 
and placidity. 

The old joweUer, Laudadio Vanni, was a very j 
much more remarkable-looking man. His un¬ 
usually tall and strangdy-sleudcr figure was ' 
alone sufficient to attract attention; but the im- j 
pression produced by it was exceedingly enhanced i 

by an abundance of long straggling locks of 
silvery whiteness, which were Blown about by the ! 
breeze as he walked, carryi^'his hat in liis hmid, j 
and by an ample and flowing beard of the same 
hue. But the singi^ expression of his face was 
needed to complete the portrait, which the I 
memory of those who saw him rarely tailed to i 
retain. It was long, narrow, and emaciated as j 
i his body. The forehead was higher and straighter j 
than his dq^ughtor’s, bat much narrower, and re¬ 
markably pinched about the temples. But the eye ! 
was what gave the whole face its iieculiar and J 
i striking expression. It was the smne large dear i 
grey eye that Laura had, scarcely dimmed 
by old Laudadio’s eight-and-seventy yesars, but , 
with a strange wildness and eagerness of oxpres- j 
siou that seemed to impart something almost j 
"uncanny” to the physiognomy. The head 
might liave been taken as a modd for that of i 
some rapt Ossiauic bard, had it not been that j; 
there was a cei-taiu me-anness about the lines of ; 
the mouth and in the expression of the narrow ' • 
retiring fordiead that would iiave been inconsis¬ 
tent with the idea. The old man stooped a ji 
little, not at the shoulders, but at the hips; and I' 
the attitude thus given to Ms body, joined to the i! 
slight protrusion of the chin, caused by the j; 
habitual rectification of the stoop, pvo an anr of ! 
restless anxiety to the figure which was very I 
striking. ; 

The fourth member of the party was, like old j 
Vanni, a goldsmith and jewdler; hut, though he j 
had reached his five^wd-thirtietii year, lie was not ' 
yet master of a shop and business of his own. A j 
better workman at his art than Carlo Bardi | 
could not be found in Florence, and that is ; 
saying a ^at deal. Nor could there have been j 
found a inmo thr^ man, which, as these are 
especially Florentine virtues, is saying much 






BOUM). 


[Conducted by 


Store. But @Ma^ ;)taiiil tisfociSuka^^ 
been obligod ta <Bp|^ '«utaicd 7 a aiekl; sifter,, 
and pay ^ wt^rtlitess Isro^er. Both 

ti^ese had lieir heeadead lame years, howeymr, 
and Oailo iras ottCe lipiia beginaiiMr to hope that 
he should achieve the establishment of a shop 
s^ hoasess of his tnrn, sod fulfil the ahnost 
ei^all; long-deferred Itope of mahutg IiBnia 
T pmti his 'nrife. It was tjuite understood he- 
tsremn them long ago that the hope was matnal; 
abd their talk, as arm in arm they followed the 
tiro Old men along the path by the bank td the 
Amo, was accordingly more of material interests, 
and less of the pltMant nonsense of loTC-tnaking, 
than might hare bemi the case some eight or ten 
years before. Bor Laura, I am shocked to say, 
iuul reached her seten-anddwentic^h year. 

When they reached the faToniite meadow 
selected by the Florentines for the annual cele¬ 
bration of their “merenda” festival, the ground 
was almost entirely occupied by parties of four 
or five, or sometimes ten or twelve, covering 
with their clean white cloths, pitched in most 
unexclusive neighbourhood to each other, nearly 
the whole turf* The porter Jiired for the oc- 
Cieion, who had been sent on with the materials 
otour friends’ “ merenda,” had selected for them 
what he deemed a desirable spot. But the old 
cava^re was not so easily contented. One place 
was exposed to the wind from the lulls, another 
would be in the full sun in h^f an hour; a third 
did not command a view of the " palazzo vecMo” 
tower; and he had eaten his “ merenda” in sight 
of that every Ascension-day for the last ten 
years. His old ftiend the while took no part in 
his search for a spot to suit him, but seemed, 
with his strange eager look, intently occupied in 
counting the numbers of the different parties on 
the ground around—counting the men, coimting 
the women (for almost every knot was composed 
of family parties)—counting everything he could 
see, and all with an appearance of the strangest 
interest. 

At last, old Niccolo—“H Cavalicrc,” as his 
friend Vanni never failed to mil him—found a 
spot to his liking; and the little party seated 
themselves on the grass, and made the necessary 
preparations for their feast. It cannot be said 
that the oavaliere’s choice of a locality was a bad 
one. It was close under the thick tall hedge 
that forms the boundary of the meadow furthest 
from the city. The river was thus on their left; 
the meadow crowded with tlie holiday-makers, 
and the more or less pretentious and luxurious 
pr^aratioBS for eating and drinking, with the 
towers and domes of the city in the ^stance, in 
bnntoftbem; andthe thick woods of the Oascine, 
and tibove and beyond these the hill of Fiesolc, 
wj^h itk tower a^its villas, to the right. 

drew from their store a clean 
w^l^ cloth, 1 ^ four very coarse, but nicely 
un|med, 'i^kins; while the cavaliere was 
JBhb|ini&g.tMlt the flasks of wine had tra- 
!H|||H|^ly in the basket made expressly* for 
fUSw^^se of carrying a couple of Fioreuiine 


flasks, and eonsisti^ of two circular receptacles 
some nine inches in diameter, and as much in^ 
depth, joked together at one pokt of their 
(Hicumfrrence, and surmounted by a semi¬ 
circular handle. Such a oemtrivanee is needed 
for moving the fragile ^-shell-like flasks, which 
enter BO Iwgely into TusGsndomestk use. Flaska 
for wi^ flasks for oil, flasks for nkk, flasks for 
medkine, ^ks for water. The legal Florence 
flask contains seven pounds* weight of,wine, and is 
equal to nearly thrm erdkary bottles. But the 
glass is of the very thinnest; and even the 
baskets described above would fail' in securing 
their large bulgkg sides and long slander necks 
from frequent breakage, were they not kvariably 
covered with a rush-work coat os high as the 
shoulder, TSie neck, which ends without any 
rim, and looks just as if it had been irregularly 
broken off, is so slender, that oorkkg it in our 
fashion is out of the question'. Tlie Florentine, 
therefore, when he has filled his wke-flask, ponrs 
into the narrow neck a little drop of olive oil, 
which, resting on the wine to the thickness of 
about half an kch, effectually and hermetically 
closes the aperture. A wisp of straw, or, oftener 
sfiU, a vine-leaf, loosely placed k the mouth of the 
openkg, serves to keep out flies, dust, and such 
matters; and the flash. Which of course remain 
always upright on their rqsh-plaited bottoms, may 
stay thus for years. When wanted, a morsel of 
wool or cotton thrust into the neck of ti»e flask 
readily absorbs the oil, which is thus removed ; 
or, without any such contrivance, a practised 
Florentine hand will toss the oil out with .a jerk, 
without spUling a drop of the wine. 

“ There I” said the cavaliere, “ those ought to 
be a couple of flasks of as good Fomino as you 
would wish to drink. I went to the bishop’s 
cellar for them myself yesterday.” 

“ lied wine—that gives me the nj^mber 83. I 
wanted my third number!” muttered old Vanni; 

“ a very remarkable oombkation.” 

. “Does all the Pomko vkeyard belong to the 
Bishop of Fiesolc ?” asked Carlo. 

“ All,” replied Signor Sestini; “ but the worst 
of it is, that the bishop has other farms besides, 
on which he makes a very inferior wke; and his 
lordship is just as apt to mix his flasks, and 
cheat his customers, as ai^r wine-shop-keeper k 
Florence.” 

“Bishop is number 32!” cried Vanni; “ very 
curious indeed.” 

Laura had by this time spread the cloth, and 
produced a long loaf of brownish bread, two feet 
or near it in length, by four kches k wi^h, a,ud 
three k height; a quantity of "salame,” or 
Bologna sausage, uncooked thkly sliced, and 
wrapped k abundance of fresh vke-ieaves ; some 
salad; a quarter of ro«st lamb—the giWqddish 
of the repast—about as large as a good^naed 
quarter of rabbit; and some i^ples, . 

The fat little cavaliere anfl exHckrii: fri| to at 
once; and the*young peo|te klkwed his ex¬ 
ample. But old lAudadTo’s head was still 
running meditatively on his numbers. 
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“The three objects of disooarse i;bat first 
spoataaeoQsly str^e yonx umd, jotd take your 


ttUeution/’sud h^, more to himself than to his 
' companioog { “ ohrtah# they were the zed vrine, 
the bishop, and tile apides. Why did my mind 
fix on those m prefiecemmi to all the other tbiu[^ 
spoken off Aha! &ere » the foioe of the 
cabala. I the nnmber ot the first 

object by that of the second, and thus get 1050. 
1 multiply this agsun by tfae nnmber of the third, 
and this gives me fiilOO.” 

“But what»the connexion,” said Carlo, with 
semething almost like a groan, “ between red 
wine and the numhmr 3S, or between a bishop 
and number 32 f" 

“ What is the connexion,” returned the old 
man, sharply; *^does not everyone know that 
there is a profound and mystical relation between 
certain numbers and every object in nature and 
art, and every act which a man can do? Are 
they not recorded in the book which contains 
the result of the life-long labours of the greatest 
sages of the generations past?” And puttingliis 
baud in the pocket of the threadbare old long 
frock-coat, which hung loosely on his attenuated 
figure os on a clothes-horse, he pulled forth a 
dirty, greasy, and wdl-thumbed volume, en¬ 
titled " Fortune for aU Men. A Book of Dreams 
for Playcra in the Lottery. The last improved 
edition, published at Florence, in 1868.” “ Here,” 
said he, laying his tremulous hand reverently 
on the book, “here is the connexion, friend 
Ciirloand proceeding hurriedly to refer to liis 
oracle, he turned to a kind of dictionary of all sorts 
of objects, names, wd actions, which occupied 
one hundred and eighty-six out of its two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six pages, and pointed to the above- 
mentioned numbers appended to the objects in 
question. “Ah! the science of numbers is a 
great and wonderfnl science!” said he. 

“But to think of your knowing the numbers 
denoted by the red wing, the bishop, and the 
apples, without turning to the book!” said the old 
cavaliere, with evident admiration. “Ah, mf 
friend, what a head! what a mind you have!” 

“ Why, papa knows every number in the list, 

I do bdieve,” said Laura, laying her hand on the 
old maxi’s silver locks, as he sat beside her, and 
kissing him on the forehead; “few know as much 
of the cabala as papa does.” 

“Few Lave studied them, perhaps, as pro¬ 
foundly and as limg,” returned he, with the 
mock humility of gratified vanity. “ But, alas 1 
Art is long, and the longest life short.” 

“ The longest life would indeed bo too short, I 
fear, to rewh the goal of your studies, Signor 
Vanni,” said Carlo, qot without bitterness. 

“ Who knows!” cried the old man, fiercely. 
“ Who knows when the reward may come to the 
watchful and unwearied student—come in a 
momenti auddenly* unexpectedly, rich and abund¬ 
ant! 2100.1 said, Muaiply this by the number 
of the enrrent year, add Hie golden number, and 
with the product form tfae pyramid of the great 
Eutilip of Calabria. Take the second, line of it 


for your first number, the two figures at the right 
hand of the* base for your second, and the two 
figozas at tbe left hand for yonr tidrd nnihlMIF j 
plane theae beneath your pillow night ; amh 
should you dream ef them, the result is surcjrr- 
almoat tnu^" added the (dd dreamer, with a iemg* 
drawn sigh. 

The cavaliere, meanwhile, was doing great ex- 
eeution among tbe eateries.; aad> it was not till 
the last diminirtive bone' of the cat-like iamb was 
picked, that he lit his cigar, tuHi soon afterwards 
fell asleep in perfect beatitude smoking it. The 
old jeweller ate very sparingly, and fell to oonniug 
Ills book, and doing endless mnltiplieations and 
additions. The lovers, of course, were happy, and 
busy in talk of their hopes of skirtly accomplish¬ 
ing the long-waited for rnwriage. And thus the 
merenda lasted far into the afternoon; and it 
Was nearly sunset when the little party stated 
to walk by the river-bank to Florence. 


MI IDEA. 

Spbmittikg myself unwillii^ly to that nni- 
formity of type which is one of the causes of 
the duluess of your journal, my desire is, Mr. 
A. I. B., to make nse of its enormous circuia- 
tion. You would do well to fatten out those 
last two words with a good feed of lamp-black, 
and display them prominently, but you are too 
much behind the age to do it, and do it yon 
won’t. All that I am ziow about to say to yon 
ought to be printed as the author who best knew 
how to catch the public eye, the late Mr. Gcoi^ 
llobius, would have known how to print it, so 
that eveiy one should 

OBSBBVE! 

A MILLION CHARMS!! 


VAEIOUS ANI> CNBUEOEDENTED ATTRACTIOStlJ 


MPENDIM MASTER STROKE!!!! 

IBAT mu EHA1I1.B 

ANY ONE mil 

TO BECOME 

.A MlZiZiXO»AZB.S!IUn 

Perhaps you will oblige me by displaying at 
least those words with a little typographical 
propriety. But as for the late Mi, George 
Robins, he was a man of a past generation, and 
for tbe last twenty years the worn has been ex¬ 
pecting his suoeessor. He is come. 1 am he. 
Julius GscsarBichards. WhenProvidenoeraises 
up such men as Robins, Richards—W'ell, 
when such men do come to trace out to the 
peoples the path they ought to follow; to stamp 
witn the seal of their genius a new era; and to 
accomplish in a few years the labour of many 
centuries—dl I say is, happy the peoples who 
can comprehend and ft^ow them. 

The day is gone by whezu of tlieir own merits, 
modest men were dumb. 1, Mr. A I. R., state 
this’ as a fact which became well known to.me 
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daring the ewfe jpai>t wj, -careeF as a 

sticker. &s^ ^ advertiser’s 

idagns C!h«fW~^«3d.V «»t> af date. “I aai 
eome to sdMish jfc. )[ lo^ apon i>Sl>sticki^ 
and tiita annoniidMiHits is the adveitising 
(xdenmft'trf seirspafien sad m^s^azines, as re- 
presei^g a mere stone age in the asrt of pab- 
liptS;. attention haa been oalted to the 
tlut ^ors find m the ^Ift innamerable 
find: atones, irith. vhi^ for vant of better 
leaves, tboastmds of .years ago men cut their 
eoms and oirred their mutton. Why the flints 
fiat and where they are drifting to, 1 am not 
aware; bid; the presmit daft of my remark is, 
that the gmierality of billatioking is as mtmy 
t^usand years liehittd Me as waving with 

g sbbles is behind hhaving with razors. Julius 
sBsar Richiurds, in the mw years he has given 
to the exercise of genius, accomplished the 
labour of many ewtuties.' Happy the peoples 
who shall now understand aU that he wants to 
do for tliem, and lot him do it. 

1 mean to do it all Myself. All applications 
to bo made direct to Me. I am for no Boards 
of Bkeotors, no promoti)^ of a Sublime and 
Practical Sublunar Publicity Company. There 
is no limit to My responsibuities. 1 will teach 
any man how to play the Trumpet of Fame, and 
guarantee him perfect in two lessons. But be 
must play tunes of my composing; or study as 
a composer iu my school. 

What, I ask, can be more rude'and barbarous 
than that the inventor, say of a pair of cheap 
trousers, should pkeaM his triumph upon tran¬ 
sitory boardings, or cause it to be announced 
upon some dreary expanse of dead wall, or-east 
it among blacking-bottles, coals, and what not, 
in the m3solate and unfrequented back garden 
which is annexed to the inhabited part of a news¬ 
paper f 1 need not say that I allude to what are 
ewed, look us anon, the advertising columns. 
1 Answer, ISiothhig. 

Now— 

The distance from the eyes to the mouth 
is in a well-grown adedt two inches and a lialf, 
in a child less. It is calculated that there are 
made annually in tins county one billion three 
hundred and , seventeen million eight hundred 
and ninety-six thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four buns. These buns are eaten by the 
tailor-employing classes; the classes by whom 
tailors are not employed being so little addicted 
to them, that it was consideim a mark of par¬ 
ticular imorance in Madam Pumpadoor to ask, 
when to£l that the poor could not get bread, 
why they did not get buns. On a calculation of 
averages drawn from six thousand four hundred 
and ten cases, it is found that the average 
number of mouthfuls taken during the consump¬ 
tion of « bun by mastication is, in round numbers 
and semicircular bites, sevmi. In consequence 
of the ccfliesive doughiness of the bun subf^nce, 
each morsel remains in the mouth for a con- 
sidertdfle time; and the intervals betwwn the 
awen journeys tsken by the bun on the way to 
mouth are whoHj ocenpiod bj the prudent 
e^pmer in careful observation, with a view to 


the disoovesry of legs of cockroaches, pieces of 
grit, and other substanoes known to be occasion¬ 
ally embedded in its texture. , 

. Well, sir, i command that them shall be 
stamped upon all the buns intbe timee kingdoms 
the pattern of the trousers to baadreatised, with 
the same and address of thak maker written 
down their legs, say Larkins, Ni^ty^une rmd 
a hid4 Berkeley-square. What is the conse¬ 
quence P Instead of wivertising m the walls of 
such a public way as Goswell-street w, Pudding- 
lane, E..C,, 1 send the advertisement of those 
trousers into every man’s private Pudding-lane. 
Otte ways bo way not know, or he may be .in¬ 
attentive to what passes upon themnut ihe 
way to his mouth every man—it is ska even the 
blind—can see, and to whatever pas^ on that 
road he pays always particular attention. Very 
well then, every advertisement travelling upon 
that road comes, at a distance of only three 
inches, most immediately and literally under a 
man’s eyes. 1 have not overlooked the fact that, 
in this , particular instance, I say let tliere be 
stamped trousers and the name of the trousers- 
maker upon all the buns, although the greater 
number of the buns are eaten by mdies, who arc 
npt supposed to need the article thus advertised. 
The incongruity would fix attentiem, and ensure 
the diffusion of many statements and remarks 
from those lips to which men and trouser-buyers 
most willingly listen. 

It might appear, at first sight, that it would be 
more desirable to place advertisements upon the 
oaptmns and Abemethy bkouits, Irecause their 
hardness compels the consumer to take double 
time over them. Of course they are to Im placed 
there, but careful inquiry has disclosed the im¬ 
portant fact that of one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-one persons who have been in¬ 
terrogated on the sabject, one tliousmid five 
hundred and eighty-six admit that, without ex¬ 
actly knowing why they do so, th|y are in the 
habit of smashing or breaking up a captain’s 
oisouit before they begin to eat it. Biscuits 
ftsually eaten in this manner will, under my 
rdgime, be covered with repetitions of an adver¬ 
tisement small in size; as weli-cxecuted minia¬ 
tures of a blacking-bottiq, or a boot, or a watch, 
with the name of the watdi, boot, or blacking- 
maker so repeated that it might enter the mpuui 
on every fragment not too closely approaching 
to Ihe nature of a crumb. 

But of course my system, so far as ft consists 
in forcing the worlcf to swallow every advertiser’s 
statement on the subject of the w'ares he has to 
sell, is not supported wbotlv iqioa biscuits and 
buns. No, sir. I shall take contracts for ad¬ 
vertisements on the sponge cakes, on the cooked- 
hats, round the edges of the open tartSj, and so 
forth- 1 shall issue forms of moulih) iii which 
alone confectioners will be allowed to make the 
creams and jellies ordered of them ^ ditmers 
and supper parties. Thus no idlv shall appear 


upon a Jestive board without tafcmgteithm so 
piece of infomation, as, that A. & bf -.Ims 
succeeded in importing a'Pure Ngiural Sheny 
at seven and ninepencC a doaen, duty paid; or 
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that persons in want of moaiey can apply to Jonas 
Fan^, Esquire, Wolf-court, Lamb’s Conduit 
street. The top and bottom crusts of the poor 
man’s quartern loaf I shall let sepi^tely by 
tender, one for adi^ertisen^t-of immediate Loans 
from five shillings to twenty pounds; the other 
crust to be compefted for by publicans and qnaok 
medicine vendors. 

It is true that the dawn of My Era had de¬ 
clared itself befove my coming. It did so when 
the postman took tiom friend to friend letters 
in envelones that had cost less to the purchaser 
in consioeration of his ciroulatiug advertise¬ 
ments of Uaok lead or tooth-brushes printed 
inside them. It did so when the father of 
a family, taking lus children to the pantomime, 
was informed by inscriptions ou the scenery 
where to buy lus wine cheap or Mt a four- 
guinea watch, and when fittm a walking meat- 
screen, with mdle arms, and a saucejmn head, 
there was read to him by the down, in comic 
voice, the name of a person who had paid to 
have the attention of playgoers seriously di¬ 
rected to the noted shop for bottle-jacks. These 
weak efforts show to wW society was verging 
before I appeared and grasped the situation. 
To establish a durable and perfect system of 
iulvertising, there wanted a man who, raising 
himself above vulgar passions, should unite in 
himself the essential qualities—just ideas of 
each of his predecessors, avoiding their faults 
as well as their errors. The man capable of so 
lofty a mission now exists. 

I will abolish the present unmeaning system 
of butter prints, and, instead of the unsugges- 
tive swan or beehive, will issue forms for the 
stamping of aU pats of butter within the three 
kingdoms. I will let the march to fame over 
the batter of the country to the boldest bidder. 
If to an author, all the butter shall be sent to 
all the tables shaped into little models of his 
volume, with the name stamped on the back and 
sides.' Surely I should secure him batter enough 
to midee his book go down. I would not over¬ 
look the morning toast, the slice of bread, the 
fish, the chicken, or the roast. To secure these 
very important mediums of direct communica¬ 
tion with the public, I would issue brands fre¬ 
quently changed. On Monday, say, the break- 
last toast should como up elegantly stamped 
with an adveriisenient of Wind Pills lightly 
burnt into the texture of each slice. On Tues¬ 
day, there should bo “ No More Toothache.” 
On Wednesday, the toast should tell the. price 
of Streaky’s jCamtschatkan Breakfast Bacon. 
Or, in a g(»d house, I would supply several 
toast brands at once, and so apply to the toast- 
radt the principle of the motto ^ses, utilised; 
—^as I need not say that the motto kisses them¬ 
selves should be—kissing and tellingv ** When 
you marry, go to Smith’s for comfortersor, 
"Bmr yqar perambulators of J. Brown, six 
bundled sad ninety, Tothill-fidds.” 

in the next pn^, without discarding ele¬ 
gance,.! shall aboiidt aB designs that are not 
useful as well ds ornamental. Every decanter, 
every wine-ghms, every tunfiiler, shall have 


woven into, its pattern, or simply qpgrsved 
upon it, :a commicuous advertisemeni of some¬ 
body and somewing. All table and otW Uaiea 
shau have advertisements appointed by me to 
be imrt of its tmeture. Thus, for example, L 
might, the tenders proved the highest, re-, 
commend Betzsch’s God-liver Oil on all the 
dinner napkins; and this alone would su£ee 
to midie that freon’s Cod-liver Oil famous. 
His advertisement might also be aiipropriately 
branded upon all the oodfish brought to table. 
I need not say that there shall be no square or 
round of carpet pattern that shall not contain 
au announcement el^ntly and appropriately 
introduced into its web; I will from time 
to time lay down carpets, at my own expense, 
in the rooms of all persons who see much com¬ 
pany. Again, for the coarse bill-sticking, 
which I propose to banish from the public 
street, 1 shall ordain the far more emoient 
institution of bill-sticking within the house. 
Elegant forms of placard will be devised, and 
householders and houseowners, entirely saved 
the cost of papering their houses, will have their 
paperings renewed once a year, or oftener. The 
dining-rooms will be handsomely but plainly de- 
ited with advertisements relating to thtd part 
he establishment. The drawing-room will be 
elegantly decorated, in gold and emour, with ad¬ 
vertisements of skirts, crinolines, and other knick- 
knacks. The bedrooms shall be neatly paltered 
with advenisements of their appropriate tumi- 
ture, of ni^it-iiglits, patent m^cmes, and of 
the number of shirts purchasable for a shilling. 
The hall and passages with advertisements of 
slicks and umbrellas, galoshes, waterproof coats, 
liats, mats, bats, and cockroaches-however-nu- 
tnerous - destroyed - in - a - single-night. 1 need 
not add that 1 will allow no glarier to put a 
pane of glass into anv window until at least one 
advertisement, suitable to the room it lights, has 
been engraved neatly but cuuspicuously iu the 
middle. 

I need not enter into more detail, because it 
w'ould be hopeless to attempt the complete ex¬ 
ploration of my vast idea. I let any one peep 
in at the keyhole of the yet unopened door of 
my Temple of Fame, and carry away some sort 
of an impression of its perfectness of form, and 
of the enormity of its proportions. I look, sir, 
to see the day when every man carries a good 
lot of advertisements as well as a good dinner 
underneath his waistcoat, besides several ad¬ 
vertisements in his bat, more in his pocket- 
handkerchief, and when even the glasses in his 
spectacles are utilised by somebody who wants 
to catch his eye; and that will be My day, the day 
of Julius Cffismr Bichards. When judicious ad¬ 
vertising shall have made everybody’s fortune, 
that will be My day. The day of ■&«} domina¬ 
tion which rests on true g^atness and incOn> 
testable utility will liave declared itself. Let 
ns be logical aud we shall be just. It is well 
worthy of your attention that, when dosimyds 
driving a state of things towaids an um, two 
is, bj a law of fate, a eoncurrenoe of all forces 
in the same direction. Bill-sticking society has 
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been aimlessly ^nftis^ly/bat'to tnyeyes 
very M.e. What ». 

now PalWKdty, who, in ^ 

diffusion i^ adreirtiBeBwaertis, unites the WfSffance: 
of man^ wbidi iseduciss yith the energy of 
clinraefe* urhi^k cottiHlaneia, EyerytlliiBg has 
bw' tolping; imobasoiously, the progress of 
Ulo events whiiA smooths Tor Me the way to 
•l8%r«^ power. Once elevated to power, my 
'fim aots will be to execute, as Dispenser of 
Ttoie, what as a citizen I have supported. Let 
tls apt, dear Mr. A. Y. K., continualiy seek little 
paastons in gr(»t souls. The success of superior 
nlaa, it is a consoling thought, is due rather to 
the loftiness of their sentiments thut to the 
speculations of selfishness and conuing. Tbipre 
have been three gr^t men in the world—Julius 
Clesar, George Bobins, and Me. It is consoling 
to me to thi^ so, and kind of me to say so. 1 
do, indeed, require for the fulfilment of my great 
and btm^cent project, that 1 shall be trusted 
with a cmain amount of despotic power. But 
when you have a gr^t genius to guide yon, I 
can't 9SJ how bad it is of you not to give him, as 
your leader, a complete and firm hold of your 
nose. Only by allowing Me to w'ork out my 
thoroughly harmonious system can you escape 
from the disorders and discrepancies of method 
and result that now agitate the advertising 
world. I ask only for powers that may be 
delected to Me by the British parliament. So 
far from wishing to overthrow parliament— 
though the mention of such a fact may savour 
of bribery—I may mention that if it confer on 
Me the powers I require, I will advertise it 
gratuitously next July on a4. the butter-pats. 
It aid they will be in a state of dissolution; 
but as long as there is butter in the laud tliere 
shall be members of parliament. I wish to 
cvfertbrow none of the institutions. I ask only 
for despotic power over one of tjiem, that 1 
may develop it and strengthen it, and be a 
Oiesar—which is the next best thing to a mother 
v-to it; and that 1 may have the keeping of its 
purse. 


THE CHEMISTRY OE WASHING. 

Cleanuness is next to godliness; some 
people even say that cleanliness w godliness. 
A clean mind and consdience, in a clean body, is 
the nearest approach to parity we can fancy 
here below. The two great human ills which 
mainly cause men to fear misfortune and poverty, 
are the consequent hunger and dirtiness which 
they entaih When that heroic impostor, Cag- 
Ikwtio, at last fell into the rat-trap of a Roman 
prison, he iniplored of his jailors two favours 
only-i^e visits of his wife, and a supply of 
dean linen. Both were refused; and a liberal 
quantity (tf pious books (pious from the St. 
Angelo point of view) granted instead. 

Different nations differ greatly in their no¬ 
tions of persouqt cleanliness; as do also different 
classes in the same natton.’ The people 
modern Romei the direct descendauts of the 


conquerors of tlie world, receive two complete 
waridngs from head to foot, riot during their 
Ivea. mi, one as soon as they are born, ami 
soxotuer as soon as they are dead. A bath is 
cotisideroid, if not imiqoral, ht least the first 
step to immordity. A r^peotable young 
I woman, being asked if she did not aoidid^mes 
itake a bath, indignantly inquired who tJihy took 
I her for? Some Orientals, ^ thmr singular 
habits, quite neniinlise the tff their fre¬ 
quent ablations. By wearing a Ktilken shirt, 
whicli they chaise rarely, or which they wear 
perhaps till it mis to pieces, tbe^ may be said 
to be clean only while they, are in their Imtii. 
They are open to the taunt flung at the unreal 
invalid, when, complaining that he bad tried 
everything to get rid of nis riienmatism, was 
asked whether he had tried a clean shirt. 

There are even prejudices as to the part of the 
person which may be kept quito clean with im¬ 
punity. By many, the feet are scmpulously pre¬ 
served from all contact with water, through the 
apprehension either that it would make tliem 
tender, or that it would cause them to increase 
in sms. Not a few workpeople fear the former 
contingency; their foot, like fte heel of Aoliilles, 
is not dipped in the river Styx, nor in any 
earthly strearh. Not a few brilliant belles ai-c 
afraid that their feet would swell like sponges 
on the application of water to them. 

There is also prevalent, amongst the middle 
and lower classes of England, a iielief that too 
much clean linen, ana especially too much 
clean flannel worn next the skin, is weakening; 
that it extracts strength, in the shape of per¬ 
spiration ; and that not to change it often, ob¬ 
viates that mode of exhaustion. It economises, 
they believe, their daily corporeal expenditure. 
But, to rectify that mistake, the medical 
man has only to be consulted os to whether 
anything which has ever been cxiialcd from the 
person ought ever to be re-absorbed. A gen¬ 
tleman puts ou his two shirts per dayone 
when he rises, another when he dresses for 
dinner—without thereby falling into delicate 
beaith. 

To have clean linen, w® must know Iiow to 
dean it. A few hints on washing may be wel¬ 
come. If the subject be humble, at least it is 
useful. And, after all, the state of a man's shirt 
comes home to his feelings quite as much as the 
state of the starry firmament; the spots winch 
we find upon our linen are quite os interesting, 
though not BO big, as the spots discovered ou 
the sun. 

In ihh first place, what is the best thing to 
do witli liuon when soiled ? A proper answer 
would be, " Wash it.” But, as .there dways 
must be au interval between the soiling sIm 
the washing, How is it best disposed of ^ring 
that iutervd ? 

Except in cases of absolute pepe^ity, asi^in 
besieged towns, or on hoard ship dpring long 
sea voyages, linen (»id other, artfel^ of plothing) 
shoula neither pekeptlongnndean, not iqass^ 
in large quantities; and iliat 'for important 
reasons. In many patts of Eranoe, it is cus- 
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tonury for families to hare on jmmfiiiae «took 
of litmn, 80 as to wash only once in six^months, 
when they hold what they ,0^11 "une lessive 
. monst£e”~-« monster washi^.. All the hedges 
on the.farm,,all th^gtass on the estate, are 
hang and spn^.with white for days together. 
The comfort in the 'bonse durii^ this washing 
hobt, and the eohs^nenOes to the linen itself 
may be im^lned wiMout any great effort.. In 
one French* novel, the. heroine, pursued by a 
wicked Lovelace, takes tefug^ not in W 
virtue npr under her permits* wing, but in the 
dirty li|^ closet, where abe locks herself in as 
a nev form of martyrdom. She was worse off 
than . Falstaff in the buokbasket; for he had lur, 
and afterwards water. 

Soiled linen, kept in a confined place, is in* 
salubrions, and is also more liable to injury than 
when (de^ and neatly folded away in drawers, 
j Idnen, like all Vegetable matter, is subject to 
I pntrefoctipn; ana when it is coated with 
sugar, gum, grease, and with, animal matters 
already in a state of decomposition, putrid fer¬ 
mentation easily sets in, espedally if it bo put 
I in a heap, in a close, warm, and damp spot. 
Should there be pieces impregnated with oil 
or fat, they may possibly set the house on fire. 
It is well known that oils absorb oxygen in 
the process of thickening or drying. Now, 
j this absorption is'not progressive and uniform. 

I It often happens, through causes which ore net 
j precisely known, that the absorption takes place 
I at first, and for a long while, insensibly; then, | 
all of a sudden, it is energetically developed, 
i with a considerable disciigagcment of heat. 

! This heat may become sumcient to make the 
I linen take fire spontaneously. Beginnings of 
I fire—^which are promptly extinguished through 
the careful watch that is constantly kept—often 
break out in lamp-rooms of theatres. Heaps 
of .filthy rags, thrown into the corner of a 
kitchen, have been' known to burst into flame 
1 of themselves. 

Another injury to which dirty linen is exposed, 
is from the ravages ofmicc ana rats. Hiese little 
rodents (wlio havc been seat by Providence to 
devour numerous substances which, if left to j 
rot, would poison the air) do not always confine 
themselves to their providential mission.. Dirty 
linen, seasoned to their taste, is a tempting 
mors^ and often suffers accordingly. A good 
housekeeper will, therefore connive to keep her 
linen in that state as short a time as possible. 
The sooner she washes it, the less trouble she 
will have. The stains will be easier to remove ; 
the gums oonyiosing them will not have time to 
dry, nor the oils to tlucken. One cause of 
unoealthincss to herfomily will be avoided; and 
her stock of linen—a yaluable portion of her 
household Capital-^will be exposed to much 
fewer chances of spoiling.- The small quantity 
of fCut '^aen which she is obliged to keep, 
instead of being throwb in a heap, will be bong 
on a rCM strwched in ,a‘ diy tod airy 'place. 
Bats ann mice .^11 be set>at defiance, by passing 
each eh4 of the rope’through the necks of broken' 
bottles'before fastening them to the wall. 
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Lveia in ap ceonmnieal point xff, few, the 
watoing qnesticn is interesting. The hombl^ 
esiabiitoment is. obliged to . make it cater, to 
some frwm or ouier, into its budget. £ven .if 
the wife wash at home, there ^ at least the 
expense of soan, soda, and fire. Every French 
^oldi» used to cost fonrpenoe per week for 
washii^; improved meUiods^ave now reduced 
it to one penny, or a trifle Suppose that 
each inhabitant of London spends no mor^ for 
.clean linen and woollens, than one pound per 
annum, on an average, the washerwoman’s bill 
for ike metropolis alone will amount exactly to 
three millions sterling annually. What it is 
for the United Kin^om, most be a sum ap¬ 
proaching to the sublime. 

To this very considerable payment for ■washing 
should be added another, which is still more im¬ 
portant ; namely, the deterioration of the tissues. 
We are only too well aware bow quickly washer¬ 
women wear our linen out. Every time it comes 
from the wash, the diminution of its value is 
greater than the cost of the operation. This 
second outlay, coming on the top of the first, 
falb particularly heavy on the labouring classes. 
The workman, as long as he has employment, 
generally manages to meet his current expenses 
with tolerable case. Among these, is tliat of 
washing. Extraordinary expenses press harder 
upon him. The renewal of a worn-out stock of 
linen becomes a very serious business. 

To discover less expensive modes of washing, 
and modes less injurious to the linen, is therefore, 
a problem of equal economical'and hygienic 
importance. It is known that the operation 
of washing, when ill performed, b unhealthy 
even for those who perform it. The solution 
of the problem will, as its immediate conse¬ 
quence, allow the working classes to possess 
more linen, and to wash it more frequently. 
And—setting aside foolish and ignorant preju¬ 
dices—sanitary professors know how favourable 
a frequent change of linen is to the health, 
especially for those who toil and peropire. And 
exactly as conducive as clean linen is to health, 
by absorbing gradually what we transpire, 
equally noxious is dirty linen, in consequence 
of the putrid miasms diseased from it. 

Dirty linen is, in general, five per cent heavier 
than clean. I f y on bring out one hundred pounds 
of linen for use, it will weigh,one hundred and 
five when it goes to the wash/'' The additional 
five pounds arc due to mobture, and to greasy 
or gummy substances. Mere stains have no 
appreciable weight. The dirt id linen is 
derived from dust and impurities of every 
kind adhering to and fixed in the tipue, whether 
by the viscous clamminess which b formed by 
glntlnous and albuminous substances—that b, 
those similar in their nature to white of egj— 
or by fatty matters. Moreover, linen is often 
soiled by spots caused by colouring matters 
which have dyed, as it were, the portion of the 
linen which they have touched. The fiy® so 
left is often irremovable by either water, soap, 
or a%h-lie. The washerwoman’s art ought to 
make all those stains to disappear. 
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The finjt'khi^^itWaftdl %g«m at «tbwni< 
nous sulntgi^, iRitioili tire soluble is cdd or 
tepid vstA i>ii ht tetfmii b; «mple vushifi^. 

sMtH^tasort df dirl^ owing its existenoe to 
oily Wbicdi eater our body-linen by 

tnialiBpuiidioa, and our table and kitcbesn-iinen by^ 
jdie grbaae absorbed during use, ean only he 
di^aiged by the anplioation of sttbstanowi 
vhh^ either tfaemseum dissolre grease, or j 
reader it soluUe in crater bv altering its nature. 
Thirdly, for spots caused by such matters^ 
as inb of iron-rust, irater wul often be in- i 
efficacious; and the substances irhioh dissolve 
or modify grease, not only will not remove them, 
but will fix them mor^ permanently. These 
spots, also, by their contact, may discobur 
other portions of the tissue, so that one spot 
mav become the parent of many. 

It is dee^ble^ therefore, to remove such 
stmiu before sendmg linen to the wash, by em- 
^oying tlw special means required for each. 
Thus, for ink-spots, nse oxalic acid, or salts of 
sorrel, wlufih mscharge the gall-nut contained 
in the ink; for iron-moulds, very diluted sul- 

I ihurio acid, having about the sourness of 
emonade. Of coui’se, the place will be riused 
in several waters, and plenty of them, as soon as 
the spot has disappeared. For fruit stains, 

** eau de javelle” (see infra) may be employed 
with great discretion and subsequent rinsings. 
Fresh ])aint, and a few other similar stabs, arc 
removed by essence of turpentine. Lastly, 
stabs of nitrate of silver, now common since 
the spread of amateur photography, had better 
be entrusted to a professional chemist, sbee the 
substance often employed to remove them is an 
extremely dangerous and violent poison. You 
ma^, however, do it yourself without danger, by 
using a solution of iodide of potassium, to whicti 
a lew crystals of iodine have been added, and 
afterwards waahbg the spot (which turns deep 
black) with a small quantity of concentrated 
hyposnlphate of soda, which causes it bstanlly 
to disappear. A liberal rinsing with water must 
be immedmtely applied. 

If a spot resist your utmost efforts to get rid 
of it, wliat are you to do P Leave it. For if 
Neatness say, “A bole is better than a spot,” 
Economy urges that “ A spot is better than a 
hole.” And a hole will certainly be tbe conse¬ 
quence of violent attempts to eradicate a fast- 
stabed spot. As all spots are removed much 
more^ easily when they are recent, the wisest 
plan is, as far os possible, to take them out as 
soon as they are i^e. The spots once out, all 
that remabs upon the Iben is the soiling pro¬ 
duct by dust, gums, and greases. And as 
every day cannot be washing-day, itmust remab 
in that till the first oppoitunity. 

When that day arrives, care must bo taken 
not to put |li« linen into hot water at first; 
because boili^ water, which coagulates albu¬ 
men, fix more firmly in the iiuenthe 

which albumen happens to be 

attera, substances must be em- 
ichiEnable water to carry them off. 


If way fatty body, sa tallov or oil, remab 
m conta^ with iui alkali, as sods or potash, 
(at a certab tinb and at a certain tempera¬ 
ture!, ^«ce » formed by their union another 
body, teaji, which poaaessea the rmnarkable 
prqperly not only of being diaaoived itself in 
wawr, but also of dutsolving greasy bodies in 
its owB soltttdom Take this lamiliar illuatra- 
tion: Ton smear your-hands with oil. ¥ou 
wash them^ in the softest ram-water j b vain. 
The oil will not quit your skb fay combb- 
bg with the water, as eyrup, salt, or treacle 
would. You therefore take soap. The outer 
surface of the soap soon becomes dissolved m the 
wafer; and mto tbs solution tbe oil will enter, 
and your bands come out iff their trouble 
clean. 

Sbiilariy, to remove from linen the greasy 
mattera which, m spite of the applimirion of 
water, retain dirt in it, we must either dissedve 
that grease in soapy water, or we must trans¬ 
form the grease itself into a soap, by means of 
an alkali, b order to be able subsequently to 
dissolve the new-made soap b water, and so get 
rid of all the imparities at once. Soap’s pro¬ 
perty of forming a solution with wliich oil and 
grease will combine, is shared by a few otlier 
substances; by yolk of egg, for bstanoe, and 
certab vegetables. The stems of common soap- 
wort, Saponaria officinalis, a native plant, n 
crushed and beaten up with water, cause it to 
froth exactly like soap, agd render like service 
for washbg purposes. There is a double- 
flowered variety, which is pretty enough to be 
encouraged, if it were not so weedy and trouble¬ 
some. When once established on a bank or 
other spot where there are many matted roots, 
it is next to impossible to extirpate it. Besides 
this, there is a hothouse plant, tbe soap-tree, 
Sapbdus (Sapo-lndus) saponaria, which bears 
fruit, the size of a walnut. Crushed upon 
liuen, it has the same effect as soap, prodnebg 
a white thick froth, which takes ont ^ase 
wonderfully well; the proof of which is its 
success b purifying negro clothing. In default 
of genube and aoioal soap, these substances, 
which give water the power of dissolving grease, 
are at least worth beaxbg in mind ior the 
removal of grease-spots from tissues and 
stuffs. 

Soap, therefore, is a peacemaker, a negotiator, 
an amalgamator, a means of union between Wo 
antagoiiistic opposites, oil and water. It is a 
neutral ground, on which those very antipathic 
substances are able to come to an undorstantUng 
and work together. Its vqlue consists in that, 
in it, we have a great cleanabg power com¬ 
pressed into a very small spaoe. (Soap is also 
used in surgmy and medicbe, but that employ¬ 
ment is foreign to our purpose.) The appltoa- 
.tion of soap as a detergent is not at bigh aa- 
tiquity. Like other usmul thbgs,^M;riciBom- 
monication, for instance, it seems to Wve been 
known, as a fact, for a considerable tibe before 
iit was turned 'to its most serviceable acoouni. 
Soap, at first, was merely acosmeticjfot^smootli- 
bg the hair and brighteiibg the complexion. 
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When once its vdtteide detersive powers yrm 
disoorered—doubtless 1^ acoident—itsanplof* 
mcnt spM»d rapidly. Numerous soap manu¬ 
factories sprang up in Italy* notably in the little 
seaport town of S^vonSi near Genoa, wbenoa the 
French name of soap, ‘^sayonu” The manufae- 
tare spread in ^ain and France. Mm^illes 
becaune fwoious its marbled soaps. Our 
word **aoap” may come from the Latin "sapo*” 
which ia mmiiiiflned by Fliny no on invention of 
the Gauls, 

As woollen garments preceded linen, so the 
fuller’s art (for cleansing, scouring, and pressing 
cloths and staffs) is older than the washer¬ 
woman’s, being due, it appears, to one Nidas, 
the son of Hermias. His grand discovery would 
be the employment of an earth, since named 
after the persons who use it. The Homan 
fullers, who washed dirty togas, were persons 
of no little importance. Their trade, and the 
manner of carrying it on, were regulated by 
laws, such as the Lex Metella de fuilonibusi 
At, one time, fuller’s earth (found of a veiy 
superior quality in St^^ordshiro, Bedfordshire, 
and other English counties) was considered so 
indispensable ftH* the dressing of cloth, that, to 
prevent foreigners from rivalling English fabrics, 
it was made a contraband commodity, and its, 
exportation made equally criminal with the 
heinous and wicked export of wool. How com¬ 
pletely public opinion has clianged! No weather¬ 
cock could m^c a mure perfect gyration from 
north to south, from east to west. What is it 
cdrainal to export now P Convicts and contra¬ 
band of war, ^rhaps; but certainly not harm¬ 
less earth and wool. 

Soap, in general terms, is an artificial com¬ 
pound of oily substance and alkali The alkalis 
used, have been kelp (the ashes of seaweeds) or 
other vegetable ash, and more recently pure 
soda and pare ]i>otasb obtained by improved 
methods, and lime. For fats recourse has been 
had to olive-oil, wliale-oil, tallow, and of late 
years to cocoa-nut and other vegetable oils. 
Soaps are manufactured of three distinct kinds; 
soft soap, for dyers, washerwomen, and fullers; 
hard soap, for ordinary household purposes; 
coke or ball soap for the toilette-taole. The 
great merit of soap consists in its being a 
potiaile means of clewilincss; the less water 
'it contains, the more concentrated and port- 
able it is, the greater its merit. Hard soap 
is more convenient than soft; stdl it is possible 
to make hard soaps which contain a large pro¬ 
portion of water. The marbled soaps have the 
reputation of . containing the least. Thrifty 
housewives cat up thru bbeka of hard soap 
into cakes, and expose them to a current of air, 
to get rid of the water and cause Uiem to efia- 
solve less rapidly. 

, Tim degree of ease with which semp is applied, 
depends in some measure on the quality of the 
water- Soft and hard water are ngurativc ex¬ 
pressions, to denote watm: whi^ is not impreg¬ 
nated with eai'ths tmd mineral, .as. rain water 
when it falls, and that which. Is, as springs 
which have traVetsed various strata. Hard, 


wAter is oftp l^vily cbaiged n^Utilji^te and 
ol^r eombinatioua of lime. Soft water wnsh^ 
WAU, because it unites freely vritb soap «nd dis; 
solves it. Hard water, on ue oontrai^, deoom- 
poses it, and forms new oomponads winch have 
not the same determye properties. The soda of 
the soap combining with the sulphuric acid of 
the'sulpbate, and the oil of soap with the 
lime of the sulphate, fomf eurdy flakes which 
float in the water and aru useless for cleaning 
purposes. The water remaining is, however, 
softened. Is like manner, wom mes make 
hard water soft. Their carbonic amd, combining 
with the sulphate of lime, converts it into chalk, 
which is precipitated as a sediment, and may be 
80 ^t rid of. 

Soap, tlien, serves in genersd to communicate 
to water the power of dissolving, by emulsion, 
grease soaked into or adhering to staffs. But, 
besides this, when linen staii^ with grease is 
boiled for a sufficient time in soap-water, the 
salts contained in the latter arc decomposed; 
neutral olcates are formed; and the excess of 
alkali set at liberty serves to soapify the grease 
adhering to the unen. Soap imn acts exactly 
as an adkali. The ancients scarcely knew any 
alkali besides ammonia, whiclj, after obtaining 
it from an offensive petrifying liquid, they 
employed to take the grease out of their 
clothes. 11 was the trade in this article which 
the Emjmror Vespasian taxed so profitably; 
and which he justified by showing the gold it 
brought in, and asking whether the money had 
any unpleasant smell. 

At the present day, ammonia is replaced by 
soda and potash; which are now obtained pure 
by chemical means, but which, formerly, could 
only be procured by burning vegetables. Ashes, 
in fact, contain carbonates of soda and potash; 
on which account they largely serve for making 
lie to wash with, cspecimly in rural districts 
where wood is the principal fuel But the 
quantity of those salts contained in ashes is 
very variable; moreover, there are mingled with 
them many foreign substances more or less 
soluble; so that the use of ashes has the in¬ 
convenience of making the wash of variable 
composition, and sometimes of charging it with 
matters actually injurious to the linen. Their 
great economy prevents their being given up; 
but it is preferable to substitute for them the 
crystaltiscm sub-carbonate of soda, wliicb may 
be had at a moderate price, and which has 
the further merits of being constant ia its 
composition and of not being open to adultera¬ 
tion. Caustic potash and soda do not present 
the same advantages. 

In Fiance, and in Paris especially, gre^ use 
is made of “ cau de javelle ” and' chloride of 
lime. The former is a hypochloride of s^a, 
-and the latter really a hypochloride of hme. 
These two substances do not act, like alkalis or 
alkaline salts, by soapifjing grease spots; their 
aetkm on soilra lines is merely that of dis- 
colprmits. The alkali which entdrs into thdr 
composition (the soda or the lime), being but 
feebly united to the bypoehlorio acid, easily 
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abandons itio jformei l|u 

the decomp()S^li^,.|^ tbejaatteix 
attached to. 4^ ti^eo, if present in 

cxcessi nn^ ihosfi erise Arom toe deodm- 
positicmof'^ lii^iai 

Theji^oohlorio no|d^ «t liberiy is decom¬ 
posed} its oi^gea tote M « diseolocant, wMIc 
the outer portbn is evaporated. It mtuies 
spots disappear, bat at 4lie ftitk of burning the 
stuff; It is not easy to prescnbe completely 
the use of eatk de javdiierfer it is a powerfiu 
auxiliary: but the. utmost moderation in its use 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. ^ Chloride 
of lime ought to .be entirelj acstained from. 
Its lime giyes blHlt to; insoluble calcareous 
soaps \vlii(m stick to the linen, and requuc, to 
remove them, a force of friction ininrioua to 
the tissue. It not only deteriorate both the 
linen and the washing uttosils, but it^produces 
cracks in the washerwoman’s hands aind, arms, 
^d often even causes trembling of the -limbs. 
The pse of can de javelle oughij to be restricted, 
first, to the removal of spots before wasliing; 
and, secondly, to bleaching the linen afterwards 
by dipping it in water containing a very small 
quantity of eau de javelle, and immediately 
rinring it thoroughly. 

As to the mechanical portion of the operation 
of washing—the rubbing and squeezing, the 
use of bruiuies, beaters, or ribbed bits of board 
—private individuals have little choice.^ Every 
country and district has its mode, which' is as 
unalterable as the old kws of Hedes and 
Persians. Where the operatives are accustomed 
to rub soaped lincu between the wrists, they 
would refuse to beat it with a battledore or 
beetles and where wooden beaters for linen are 
the fatoion, to request it to bo rubbed between 
the wrists would be considered the height of 
tyrannous muelty. In vain you import an 
American washing-maebine; your ladies of the 
wash-tub will burn the wooden balls, and stick 
the receiving trough out of the way in the 
garret. It is onlyin large os public establishments 
that mecbanicaf washing can be carried out. A 
monumental example may be witnessed at the 
Grand Hotel, Paris. 

Washing by steam, dates, in Europe, only 
from the beginning of the present centu^; but 
in India it has been practised from lime im- 
memoriaL A pamphlet published in 1805 (by 
Cadet-de-Vaux, in obedience to an order from 
Chaptal, then minister), directs the linen to bo 
completely and equally steeped in an alkaline 
solution properly dosed, and then esfposed to a 
curi^t of steam. By gradually and gently 
raising the temperature to the ooiling point, 
the Biqmnificatim) of the grease which de&s ft 
is so Well effected that simple rinsing suffices to 
rctimve ft. The wash is made with mrystsdlised 
subcarbonate of soda dnd soap, in the propor¬ 
tion. of ten 'of the former to one o{ 
latter 5 its vstrength,, ic. the proportion 
wal^ »|yj^nd upon tb% degree of coatto: .. 
ne^ 4 «n|||^ess of the linen. This simpft 
^m)4.^HBipiietbod of washing is said to bq 
■foUmiWirwoellent results ; and, wbeu well 


I eqndueted, iakto only three four hours to 
oom^taeit, 

After Unto has been rmsCd, aft that remains 
is to diy it. It is of great consequence that tli® 
drying shcmld tgke pltoe as speedily impossible. 
The greater part of the water contained in linen 
after rinwn& is orffinaefly expelled by twisting 
it; Imt tlm operation haS the grave incon- 
veniehoe Of Straining, displacing, and separating 
the threads of the tissue. It does less harm 
when effected in a net, but should be avoided as 
much as possible. Some persons use a press. 
For the twisting of linen by hand, may bo 
substituted a very rapid rotatory, motion given 
to linen by enclosing it in a wire or wicker 
basket, which is made to revolve on its ai;is by 
means of a crank. The water is tlirown off by 
centrifugal force, exactly as when a housemaid 
twirls her mop. This little machine (whose 
exterior circumferential velocity may be made 
to exceed twenty yards a second)‘enables the ^ 
water to be ejected out of ninety or a hundred 
pounds of wet linen in the abort space of ten 
minutes, and that so effectually, that the finger 
is not sensibly moistened by i^ isontact. 

The process oft drying is then Completed 
cither in the open air, or m atoltments heated 
by steam, or by hot air. There are great 
oojections to drying linen in the open air. The 
great enemies of vegetable substances, such as 
wood, ropes, linen doth, are, as is well,known, 
alternations of moisture and drought. By ex¬ 
posing linen to rain and sunshine, you expose ft 
to those alternations; and in wmter-tiine to 
frost besides, which breaks and destroys ft. 
Hot air drying-places are fmr preferable. They 
can be constructed at no great expense, and 
are a desirable appendi^ to eveiy laundiy. 
The majority of public washing-plaoes in 
Paris are provided with them, and housewives 
are strongly recommended to turn them to 
account. The habit which poor women have 
of loading their shoulders with masses of 
moisture, after being heated yrfth work, is fre¬ 
quently the cause of numerous maladies; and 
not seldom, besides their linen, they carry homo 
with them a iroubles'ome cough. The necessity 
under which they labour of hanging out this 
damp linen on ropes in the chanuier occupied 
by their family in common, becomes a further; 
source of disease,*■ 

Linen hunjj out to dry, either in the open air, 
or in heated apartmenie, requires a great deal 
of care, and of space. M, Darcy, inspector- 
general, who in 1850 was one of a commission 
named by the . government to study the ques¬ 
tion of public w»sbi%-phices,'i»ade many very 
curious expeihnpnts to ascertain whether it were 
not possible 'to^ dry linen in bundles, without 
hanging it but. in apparatus heated to the bqil* 
ing mnntf and higher. These attempts (their 
results were pnbhshed) proved that, even ac a 


very mgh temperature, the water oontainea m 
the inside of anondle of linen wiB hot evaporate 
—so bad a eoadnetor of beatis.i^oftitenedlmto, 
and so impermeable is It even to st^m at high 
pressure, * For thisahdother details, the writer 
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is iodfi'bted to M. vho was a dis-. 

tinguished member ^ t^e v^e coirimiaston for 
inquiring into the hyg^tW of pnl^io hundries, 

FORTY YEARS IN LONDON. 

T^ntso over the lehtea of Mr. Thombury^s 
Haunted London^ Hrith the intention of afford¬ 
ing some Motion of its oontents to the readera 
of these pages, 1 am so thorongbly haunted i 
with the Londtm of my own past, that 1 feel it 
impossible to commence the task until iUy own 
ghost has been laid. Perhaps Mr. Thqrnbury 
and other readers, may like to know what a 
spectre who has haunted London for five-and* 
forty years, remembers about parts of it in bis 
childhood. 

My mother brought me from the West of 
England in the middle of the severe winter 
^ing which the present century glided out of its 
Mbis. At that time, stage-coach travelling was 
one of the loudest boasts of this modest country. 
Peers horsed, and baronets drove, the ” crack" 
conveyances of that day. Yet we were a week on 
the r(m in the mail, having b^n snowed up at a 
village on the edge of Salisbury Plain; onr 
guard perishing in a gallant attempt to pash on 
with the mail-bags on the back of one of the 
leaders. How well I remember the hasty dinners 
at t|e great inns we stopped at on the road; 
all alike!—the long table, the big joints, the 
invariable pigcon-pie, the selfish scrambling of 
the passengers to get their full three-and-six- 
penoe-wortli tucked in in time for the warn¬ 
ing notes of the guard’s horn; the tin, thin, 
tripod plate-warmer at the fire, the nimble 
waiters in white cotton stockings and pumps, 
who were constantly wiping plates with napkins 
whipped in and out of the side-pockets of 
their natty striped jackets. Then, on^ more 
inside the coaph, don’t I gasp at the recollec¬ 
tion of the smell—^like bad nuts—occasioned 
by four human beings performing aspbixm 
upon themselves from prudent dread of " the 
night airthe word ventilation having been 
at that ttme hardly invented P I shiver to 
think of the cold blast that woke us two or 
three times each night whmi a change of 
coachman forced shilling subscriptions, at the 
open door, from each passen^r. Shall 1 
ever forget the awe. with whica I regarded, 
during that te^bua ioumey, the helpful good- 
natured fellow-tthVwler^a real live Londoner 
•—who told us, modestly, as if it were a mere 
common-place, that be had actually spoken 
with the Lwrii Mayor of the City of Iiondon, 
face to fimeP livery ivord he dropped about 
Lpndbu WM caught in my eager ear, as 
grMdily as gold let fall tuto a miser’s purse: 
How uat t^s eould actually be seen even in 
the Ci^;,hbw that there were one thousand 
haokney-caachea allowed by govemment—no 
more and no less; how that the cries of London 
were attuned by act of parhamenl^ and that 
mUk and mackerel were we only articles per¬ 
mitted to be cried on Sundays, h^ause of tueir 


per^taMe nature; bowtimt croisioj^lweepers 
disgm&ted themselves as noblemen a^m^ bumess 
homn, marrM rieh wives whom they nii^ 
tained Splendidly in suburban palaces ignorant 
of their profession, and went to tosrn and re¬ 
turned home each day with the' winetuality 
of bank clerks; chanj^g their dothes on the 
way to and fro; how that publio opinion fell 
crnshmgly upon any pdson who darra to light 
fires or wear a great-coat until the fifth of No¬ 
vember, however soon the winter may set in 
before the great bonfire day; how that nobody 
could app^ out of mounung^in jDeUt, nor 
face tbe world pleasantly at Easter without 
bran new clothes; how every country visitor 
was bonhd, within the first week of his so¬ 
journ in London, to ascend St. Paul’s and to the 
top of the Monument; to inspect the water¬ 
works at London Bridge, thehons in the Tower, 
Mr. Crosse’s mei^erie at Exeter Change, Miss 
Linwood’s exhibition in Leicester-square, and 
Mrs. Salmon’s shilling was- works in Fleet- 
street. They must also wait in the narrow 
part of the same thoroughfare to see the hour 
struck, on the big bells of St. Dnnstan’s Church, 
by the iron giants. All these ideas, with others 
derived from a fat little green volume in vogue 
before the word “ Hand-book’’ had been im¬ 
ported from Germany, and known as Leigh’s 
Picture of London, wed the childish ima^na- 
tion with a wonder and impatience that be¬ 
came almost insupportable as the stages to¬ 
wards the melropous diminished, lii the haey 
twilight of morning congealed breath was 
wiped from the windows; and a huge lump 
of the mist, densified intb ahi^ dimfy in the^ 
distance, was pointed out as Windsor Castle.* 
Then came tearful stories of a blind old king, 
sometimes bemoaning his mental eclipse; some¬ 
times flinging his coat over his shoulder, and 
crying old clothes round a padded room. 

By-and-by, bright, sansbiny, freezing morn¬ 
ing. W'liat enormons draft^uorses, and what 
little houses! Surely this can’t be London ? 
Not quite; only Hammersmith. 

Out of the oewiidering excitement of being 
actually in London, ana the distracting suc¬ 
cession of new objects passed by, and passing 
us, only two recollections can be revived, 
at this very long distance of time, from tbe 
scene at the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly; 
first, the endless succession of old clothes- 
men; second, the number and perseverance of 
hawkers of pale, sour, cold-looking oranges^ 
which made even my young teeth chatter to- 
behold. The sound of "Ole Olo!" "Ole 
Clo!" "Ole Clo!’’ never left the car an in¬ 
stant’s respite: an endless procession of Jews 
I with empty black bags under their arms, walk- 
ling rapidly, uttering exactly the same sound, 
but on different notes. Tliat was no time to 
ask questions, and story-,b^ loro supplied the 
childish noj»ion that they were all whwed wan¬ 
dering Jews, bound to let tbe world knolv they 
were duly performing their penanpe by inces¬ 
santly exclaiming "Ole Clol” as watehtoen 
I cried the hour in tbe night. The prod^ious 
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number of » 

not so ifo Mtaanber ^ 

poor tM sbtbuifi else t 4 

wettf. 

inacll»iiNfif wd &84 on the present geaenr 
tioi^ i» ^ap vfiw fiiothuig, aod the extioctkm 
q{a m» 4 dBi^toble hnwkers. 

, ,We irtaii for the C%. Whet a glory of «h<^ 8 , 
m both sides of the vay! A str^ full of 
soidfdldkig^»4ialf-biu}t Eegmhstreet; Charing* 
esoW] the statue of a nun on horsebaek. close 
to ii» gates of the Kingf s stables; Temple Bar; 
St Baal’ib At length St. MartmVle-Qrcmd— 
a cheat, 1 thought; foi^ being then a squaBd* 
looking huwj it was the reverse of grand, no 
removal of the Post-office from Uie ample pnK 
mises in Lombard-street being then dreamt of. 
Finally, the ymrd of the Bull and Mouth. Inn, 
up a narrow turning. Here my father had Uved 
for three days, expcctii^ us every minute, 
and was in the ooffee room with groups of other 
persons wutiug for friends from all parts of the 
country, discussing cl^ces and probabilities of 
their having perished in the snow, like the mail 
guard. Ho post letters could precede us, and 
the joy of that meeting, now nearly half a century 
old, swells my heart, even as I write these words. 


1 believe to have been nearly in the same 
state as the inu-jards of Chaucer were, and 
exactly like the inn-yard painted by Uc^arth, 
Now, it would be difficult to find such a 
place in all England. The second-hand family 
carriage, driven by a coarse, dogged metro- 
poUtau savage staggeru^ under the weight 
of a towering flight of capes rising from knee 
*to shoulder, is also extinct; so is Fleet Market, 
straggling in the middle of what is now Far- 
rini^ou-street, the end of which we passed on 
our way to our suburban new home; so is 
Holborn Bridge; so is St. Chad’s Well, in Gray’s 
Inn-road, even then resorted to medicinally; so 
is the mountain of cinders which rose higher 
than Primrose Hill, at Battle Bridtm fwhere 
Queen Boadicea was so unluiudsommy beaten 
by Seutonius), and which schoolboy tradition 
sold to the Emperor of Bussia ior a prodigious 
sum of money, when the neighbourhood was 
condemned to be coveted with houses, and 
christened King’s Cross. The Small-Pox and 
Fever Hospitals, with the expanse of park-Ukc 
lawn, screened in by rows of noble elms, are now 
extinguished by the Great Northern Hallway 
lermiuus. “ Bnodes’s Fields,” affording a clear 
view from Old St. Pancras Church straight 
across tlie site of Sir Edmonbuty Godfrey’s 
murder to Momington Crescent, nearly halt a 
mile off, are iio longer grass, but groan under 
billions of bricks dug out of their own bowels. 
These fields then were spcoxled from foreground 
to distance by Mr. Bbodes’s nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cows; which number, according to 
milk-waik gossip, Bhodes had passed a long and 
anxious life of oow-keemng in cndu&vouring to 
increase to one thousand. But if he bouwt a 
thousandth cow, one of the old stock died; if 
two new cows, two old ones died; and so on in: 


Sottses h Old SU P«»oiniHih»d. I n South 
Levon boy, first saw skating, nt the close of tlie 
memoraUe journey with mj parents to our des¬ 
tination. Here we wera dented in a froseu 


tination. Here we wera dented in a froseu 
state. I w^ remember enjoying a hot dispute 




amount of hadeney-oosobfare; diuii^ which be 
imprecated shockingly nbout our having brought 
him ” off the stenes.” 

When Somer’a Town had an aristocracy, its 
court centre was “ The Polygon,” in the naddle 
of ChurendoQ-square. There 1 was put to sciiool. 
This Alma Mater of mine waaa genteel old lady, 
professing in her prospectuses the strictest 
exclusion of the sons tradesmen. I do nut 
defend her; but 1 am bound to remark tiiat 
the present generation can have ^o idea of the 
claims of that now degraded quarter to iu- 
sist upon having its liigh tone kept up. In 
and around it. Art and Literature nestled #i 
cozy coteries, with half-par officers (including 
one Peniusnlar colonel), Ciiy mercimnts, ana 
stockbrokers. Let me 'tell you, haughty Bel¬ 
gravia, that when you were a swamp under tJio 
name of Chelsea Five Fields, and your highest 
boast was your Bun-House, the most eniiueut 
historical engravers of that day dated their 
works, “as the act directs,” from Sumer’s 
Town. 1 think a royal academician, 1 ipow 
an A.B.A., and a WQrid-fame.d actor, lived in 
the Polyron. 1 was once asked in ”to play 
with” a little cadet of the house of a popuiia 
novelist, who flourished also in Kiogsgate- 
street, Holborn, os the deputy county court 
judge. Our games were interrupted in the 
hffil—^wliich was also the play-room-A-by the 
entrance of Theodore Mook (a former inhabi¬ 
tant of Claren<k>n.squmc), Mr. Tommy Hill, 
and Ilaydon the painter, who had oil dropped 
in to dSnner. And did not Peter Pindar’s 
funeral start, a little before that time, from the 
cottage of a nursery-garden close by, whither he 
had moved from lavistock-row, Coveut todmi, 
and whence his latest party squib was dated f 
But politics found the loudest exponent & an 
ally of Sir Francis Burdett, wliose blackest 
treasons, whether uttered at local meetings, or 
at the Crown and Anchor in the Stranu, are 
now tUe gmding principles of our present rulers. 
Ho lived in a side-street; for he never would 
have been allowed to exhibit his professional 
brass-plate nearer to our centre of excluaive- 
uess; where politics of the politer sort—-Toryism 
—most prevailed. Public services, especially 
wbcm volunteered, are never well requited^. 
This geidJeman’s practice was eveidxudly reduced 
to the sale of ginger-beer powders (then a 
genteel sort of novelty), in the parlour of a 
semi-dfitariied cottage, fitted up as like to an 
apothecary’s shop as two cokured bottles and a 
few papers of powders in the window, ootdd 
make it. The door being always barred (per- 
liaps against emissaries from the Sheriff of 
dief>ex, or red-vested myrmidons from the Home 
Office), customers had to ring a bell; whereupon 
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an old mtaan «|^M»rad 
did Bot feqoiiBt eiiat^ ‘ BotntitlnadB- 
JOB ft packet.; laat iaifrof ‘idto gfto^ tpaftlk^ 
was, aftet tty ftcfaool-Hla^ a dc^ii^ mb 
held ftt the oome^ ia 'OnkentreU, of a btOtim 
radieft!, vho in time bwame m mei^r of ptffbs. 
ment. He held lorth with 'voad^id force 
uad Tokbilitt as a paid speaker. I am afiaid 
that my tail, Iea% po^e, SHUsh^esdanBg patriot 
died m great indigence. 

Daiii^ my early sdiool-days there was a 
large inflnx of foreign aristoeiwgr. Ferdinand 
the Seventh of Spain, who film up all the 
leisure be could spare from embroider^ petti¬ 
coats for the Yir^ 1^ haiwifig and torturing 
his nobility, drove a host of the best families 
from their homes. Many of theae sought 
asylums in Somes's Towui and some of the 
foremost men in the Garlist-Christinos war, 
which hiUowed Bcrdinand’s death, were my 
playfellows. Modem history was represented 
ty two old Scotch gentlemen dressed in green 
from top to toe, silver-buckled shoes and bat ex- 
. cepted. Known as the last of the Stuarts, they 
were respected bjr the higher circles of Somer’s 
Town as the rightful kings of Great Britain. 
They were dignified- old men;, nerer heard 
to speak in the street even to'one another; 
never seen apart until one died. A really 
historical figure was the grandfather of one of 
my schoolfellows—the Ordinary of Newgate, 
who spoke, on the scaffold, the last words ever 
heard by Dr.. Dodd, lie was a white-haired 
pleasant old gentleman, very fond of oliildren, 
ale, and hunting-songs; but 1 fear that, like 
the young lady in Gay’s letters, ale was bis 

E assion. He had anntssed quite a library of 
ontiug-sougs, which were so carefully arranged 
on paziitioned and labelled shelves, that his 
study looked like a stationer’s shop. This 
bouse in “the square” was a boy’s paradise. 
My friend’s mothmr, the liandsome, good-natured 
widow of the original Leauder in Dibdin’s opera 
of the Padlock, stuffed us with tea and cake, let 
ns play at mail-coaches with her drawing-room 
chairs, and dismissed us when tired to the study, 
to listen to capital stories of adventure from 
the dear old doctor. Nothing delighted our 
host and hostess so much as making young 
people happy. 

At that day the City was such an immense 
way off, that it could only be reached in a be¬ 
coming manner by the aid of two stage-coaches. 
These plied morning and evening; places to be 
taken beforehand, for fear of disappointmoit: 
one shtiling outside, eighteenpence inside; time 
of transit one hour, reduced, by means of vio¬ 
lent opposition, to ninepenoe and a shilling, and 
three-quarters pf an hour. Soon, however, the 
death of horses mid general bankruptcy of pro- 
prictoir destroyed the opposition, miy is it 
that 1 can now thkik of the same distance a 
short walk, and wit as about as far as to St. 
Albans? Is it because 1 could ndw perform 
same trip in as omnibus is a third of the 
time and for a sixth of the expense ? Not to 
meniicm the Hndmgroimd Bailroad ? 



j^idsch ciHier, in 

geBlismea;. Tiu^ ihad’ t&fr iMcdlslims, “who 
BWidled the hubbub. f 'waBdiie^uf’ih.em. Our 
school suppmted HtBhniiiilh lend iimaas every 
time he j^iased. We at York; tolling 

him, out of a play tome .cff ow had lately 
beentideen to see, that “Im yraan’t wanted.” 
Buthewfe. It was Brown vrhoweDtio the waU. 
Triumphant York had the Courage to appear 
amon^ his customers at mr aonivemiary amner 
of the battle of Waterloo, presided over by the 
Peninsular offiem*, at our fubiosable hotel, 
known speoially as The Ck^ee Honse. The 
far-famed actor beii^ present (I think, though, 
that he had then moved to a stoeet off Busseli- 
square). The Stage was toasted. The coach 
proprietor instantly got up and returned thanks. 
“Very true, his was f/k stage; he was not 
a going to crow now that Brown was run off the 
road; but this he teould say, &c.” The proper 


was convulsed with laughter. This story I heard 
from the landlord’s son, who had been admitted 
into our academy because his father’s signboard 
displayed the words “importer and bonder;” 
winch meant that he was not a tradcBmali, as 
words and meanings were taught at our school. 

Seymour-street, now the main feeder of the 
North Western Railway, was, with the site 




house, thejCoronation “ W me Vaults,” was stuc 
up in the middle of it, close to the Fleet ditch. 
St. Pancras New Church—unfinished, hoarded 
in, and much abused for being of a heathenish 
order of architecture-^faoed a number of nursery- 
gardens extending from the New-road to the 
naif of Tavistock-square then built. Beside 
the church, where part of TJimer Wobuni- 
place now stands, dazzling beds of tulips of all 


mania not having quite died off even then. 
Long after the church was opened I saw the 
King’s stag-hounds stopped there, at the Duke 
of Bedfora’s goto, and the stag token. 

The Field of Forty Steps was still a field; 
but close to it, where the UniVermty College now 
stands, the centra of an abandoned square bad 
been railed off. The unsavoury condition of this 
broken ground, from puddles, festering refuse, 
dead domestic apimms, and other rubbish, 
supplied the Tories with an elegant niedouane 
for the new seat of learning—Stinkomolee. 

The walk to the Strand, which, after leaving 
school, 1 Irnd to take every day, although oyer 
the same ^nnd, led throu^ neighbourhoods 
now entirely extinguished. TBie St. GilesM of 
Dusty Bob and %m ahd Jerry, has since 
been demqliMied by New Oxford-street. The 
thoroughmre in that district, between east and 
west licmdoO, was confined totheuppmr part of 
High Hdbom, Broad-street—belying Its name, 
close to Monmouth-sireet,where it was nanowed 
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a£l;ixs yeas soum 


bj Middio^tniitt'iCnolld^MEnd aboe-«tm, reeking 
with aad bad btaeking 

—St wtaiNi Qttd fiigb-etteei!, now ieili 

bigh asAifaif |]gr tito traffic dWetted into the sew 
street. •lbrabmrd,EQd(dI-«treet has been driven 
betwMjM' » nutBe a filth, zoisei^, and viec,- 
thnMgheiikieh it ira# diffioslt to pick erne’s vaj, 
to Acre. No boatiiuiation of Bov>street, 
Oovent C^ea, led to the Strand; for one face 
of toe 'Corner hoora in vriiieh these lines ue 
vrrittov formed part of an nnbroken rpv of 
bonses joined to Taviatoek'Sireet. The burn- 
iag down of the old Lyceum theatre, in 1S30, 
amied all that. Some honses immediately 
opposite to itsatage door in Exeter-street, at the 
back of Tayistock-etreet, having previously 
tumbled down of their own decay, the much- 
needed opening was made by the two catastrophes 
ready to hand, and a clear passage secured be¬ 
tween the end of Bow-street and Waterloo 
Bridge. The front entrance of the theatre faced 
tlie Strand a little east of the present pit door, 
D’Ojley’s warehouse, the.Courier newspaper 
office, and one or two shops, had stopped that way 
northward for a century. 

Yo^ modem playgoers, who cannot remember 
Wilkinson, or his Geoffrey Muffincap; or T. P. 
Gotdee as the Monster in Frankenstein; or the 
firat ni^t of Der Freysebute; or Peake’s farce of 
Before Breakfast; or Wrench and Miss Kelly in 
Gretna Green; or the Serjeant’s Wife, performed 
by that lady, with Keeley, Miss Goward (now, 
and let ns not hint for how many years past, Mrs. 
Keeiey), the terrible Chapman, and the awful 
0. Smith; or Mr. Perkins, who played romantic 
melodraina in spectacles; or Braham in the splen- { 
did opera of Trerrare, with “ The Bay of Biscay 
0,” ttf " Let us haste to Kelvin Grove,” in panta¬ 
loons and kid gloves between the acts; or Mr. 
Wood and Miss Patou id the Bottle Imp; or 
Miss Cubltt, the stock page or boy-part lady, 
and her duet doable Miss Povey—^to you, these 
moat delightfal of all theatrical reminiscences— 
of the Lyceum in its best time-^are denied. You 
never sat a whole evening roaring till yonr sides 
ached and your eyes brimmed over at the Mail 
Coach Adventures, or the Memorandum Book, 
or the Trip to America of Charles Matliews 
the Elder. Yon were never taken there by a 
serions relative in Lent, to behold Mr. Burtley, 
the stock Fabtaff of another theatre, dressed all 
in black like a clergyman, and to hear him 
preach a solemn sermon about (he stars, point¬ 
ing them out on his grim orrery with a white 
wand. These manyiop, this one depressing 
souvenir, can only beioug to yon as history. 

Neilh^ can yon remember the Courier, that 
High Tory, then Low Badical, then Moderate- 
Gouservativo. then (piite extinct, evening news¬ 
paper, publisMd, while it lived, a door or two east 
of the fondly-remembered entranoe (boarded like 
its own sta^) of the Lycenm Theatre. It was 
the Gonrier tost commenced the plan of keeping 
up pufalie curiosity by successive editions, and 




news-runners with deafening post-horns. flChe 
sounds of Seo’nd Edishott! Couriar! Couriart' 
mixed with splitting blasts of horn, scarcely left 


one end of a quiet street, before, enter at the 
other end, more fenfaie aanonneing Third 
Edbhon! Couriar! <!}oariar t Begth of an IHus- 
trtonsBersemage! Couriar! Conifer! Thntdying 
eat to a short lull, another voiee, with a loader 
horn, shonts all along tbe Bavemmit, Fourth 
EdJahon! Couriar! Couriar I frightful Butchery 
inPioeadiity! Couriar! Couriar! Couriar! Sad 
so on for hours, night after night. Our neigh¬ 
bourhood was favoured, at, and kmg after, the 
^een Caroline excitement, with the evening 
visits of a famous Courier emissary known as 
Copper-throat, We heard liim a mno off s first 
down the chimney like ventriloqubm; then 
gradually nearer and nearer, till, in a quarter of 
on hour or so, the air outside was a-bfaze—our 
street door neariy split open—with Couriar! 
Couriar! Fifth EdUhon! Shocking Harder in 
Harfordshire! Couriar! Conriar! .Oourfer! 

Any scrap of news served to make an edition. 
A friend of my father recollected that when 
i Bellingham shot Mr, Perceval, the Courier pub- 
lished edition after edition from the moment of 
the murderer’s arrest to that of his execution. 
The prisoner’s demeanour in Newgate was 
editioned from hour to hour, the last piece of 
important news one evening standing thus: 

FOURTH EDITION. 

Courier Office, 10 mlu. p&st G. 

The villain refuses to be shaved.! 

These late editions were pnt into type in an 
upper story by a glare of ga» that served as a 
Pharos for benighted travellers crossing Water- 
loo Bridge. The toll being heavy, that edifice 
was so select a thoroughfare, that a humorist of 
the day defined it as a "greatgranite aooommo- 
dation to the Coburg Theatre” (now loyally 
named after the Queen), the only tran^ontine 

f ublic'building to which it led, except Bedlam, 
t was a cheap solitude let out at a penny per 
passenger. People realiy having business on 
the other side of the water, were intercepted by 
firemen-watermen in flaring red coats and 
badges as big as dinner-plates, and were rowed 
across the river at half price. 

An optical delusion to which I was subject for 
years, after the whole scene at the end of Welling, 
ton-street was changed, whenever I was facing 
homeward over Waterloo Bridge on a winter 
evening, reconstructed it completely. The upper 
parish lamps of the newandsteepstreet across the 
Strand, gleaming in the same pomt of space os the 
compositors’ lights used to occupy in the top 
floor of the Courier Office, realised the latter to 
my mind’s eye. The side of the new portico of the 
Lyceum Theatre faced about tbroi^li themnrky 
air and posed itself in the Strand in its habit as 
it was, next to the still-existing trank-shop. 
Tltis dclusitHt was seldom dispelfed till I hud 
actually reached the Strand, where Exeter 
Change no longer stood, and where my eats 
were disappointed of the old roaring from Mr. 
Crosse’s Menagerie. The top of the trunk- 
shop, now makes night-plearant by the aid of an 
iUaminated clock. The twelve leitera armimed 
round its face form a memento of E'X'E’T'E'R 
OH'A'N'G'E, and IcU passers-by from Iho 


I 
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country that it k lim). S' mioates to E/O’elock. 
Two or three floors tether west,, forraeidy atood 
the poaderous ♦tracture itseit—with .it» two 
rjiprinoflt Corhithiaa ooliuhsa sapporiu^ ao- 
thing architeoturafiy, bat framiag acres of i 
])aiatcd showHslbth-r-^hd oarrowed the Stroud, 
thcQce to Borl^f^keet. with, paraeitic sheds i 
leaaiag against its waK.. Below ti)e dated shafts, 
a huge arched entraooe yawned over Uie Strpd. 
footpavaiacnt; ingress to the a'p-staira exhtbi* 
tion of wild animals heing. iavited« at a den-like 


window f with, perhaps, a news-shop behind, too 
small to be seen), especially dear to the memory 
of the present writer. Thence, in the year *23, 
wat first issued The Mirror of Literature and 
Lrstruction, price twopence: modest precursor I 
of cheap periodicals, oy wMoh he ana millions 
more have since largely benefited. It is pain- 
ful'to add that oner attaining to a robust 
manhood under the management of its pro¬ 
jector, The Mirror declined in other hands; 
and finally, about a dozen years ago, fell a 
sacrifice to the competition of its ow'n innn- 
merable and nnuatural progeny. 

Altbougli 1 bad to pass through Exeter | 
Change twice a day for several years, I can 
remembm' nothing more of its interior than that 
H was a dismarmart for cutlei?. But I do 
remember agisting—-outside—at <lie death of 
Chuni, the lamented elephant. Injudiciously I 
deprived of the solace of a pillar against which 
he loved to rub his head—spiked nails having 
been driven into it by a keeper, who 'after wai-ds 
paid a heavy penalty for his ill nature—^remorse¬ 
lessly separated from his consort, Chuni was 
iiciZM With raepng mania, and threatened to an¬ 
ticipate the aiter-fatc of the building by tearing 
it violently down there and then. 'We, the mob, 
intent^ gazing over the leans-to opposite to the 
end of $avoy-8treet, expected, hoped, to see 
him (gratis) smashing tbrouf^ the moua^rie 
windows, llm building shook with his furious 
onslaughts upou the beams that held it together, 
and with the vibrations of his own and his 
follow-captives’ roars. Poison liad been tried in 
vaiu. Distracted keepers rushed to Somerset 
Ilouse to implore the Fusiliers there posted to 
come and shoot the elephantine maniac at once; 
and an excited public, ignorant of military 
law, were angry because the soldiers would 
not uicur the penalty of being shot them¬ 
selves for deserting their posts without orders. 
Mc^whde,. a few more, beams splintered in 
twain, more erashmg of floors, more Hons and 
tigers mixed foi^her by the snapping of 
partition bars, and, at last, a guard appeared 
under ptop^ orde^,- provided with the regu¬ 
lation rounds of ansmonition. They filed past 
ttie Splendid .doorkeeper amii^fc the cheers 
of the. populace. Presently a volley—we out¬ 
siders .duck^ our heads mstihctivmy—a little 
smoke .ourliag leS^Jy out, ftpm the broken 
wfodoiw, poor jChuai im pd moro. In a 
lucid foteval, when aodetisible to the call of 
dnty, the vioiiai knelt down, it h said, at a sign 


from his keeper, to revive the fotal lMi This 
anecdote of orute docility hin been presewysd is 
all. the natural liistory books since puMisdied. 
Let us bdieve, therefore, thatit.is true. 

Westward, from Sxeter Change to Beaufort- 
buildings, the Strand was still vmy narrow. M 
Mr.. DeviUe’s lamp-sliop, one door from Bitr- 
leigh-street, phrenology established its head¬ 
quarters in London during its brief existence as 
a seience. Fish-sauce (Harvey’s) sprung into 
popularity on the site of Exeter Mall. This 
umon of seriousness and sanee would be con- 
sirred incongruons, bnt for Tide’s hackneyed 
criticism that we English have fifty religions and 
only one sauce, and bnt for an epigram <4 the 
period, which 1 quote from memory: 

Two Harveys had a sscret wish 
To shine in different stations; 

The first invented sauee for fish, 

The second “ Meditations.” 

One to good living was allied, 

T’other to holy dying: 

This relishes a sole when fried, 

That saves a soul from frying.* 

I should like to have said a word about Ackei- 
mann’s shop and show-rooms opposite, where the 
Forget-me-Not set the fashion for illustrated 
finals—formerly the Fountain Tavern, famous 
in the time of Charles the Second, and often men¬ 
tioned by Swift, Steele, and Horace Walpole, now 
a dining establishment and divan; about Lilly’s 
house, where The Spectator was pablisheu— 
a perfumer’s even now; about the courts and 
alleys that led down to the river; about the 
jolly young watermen, and rowing matchi^ ahd 
fishermen upon the river itself (yes, Mr. Frank 
Backknd^ t have seen boat-loads of Thames 
flounders constantly netted between -the Fox- 
under-the-Hill and tlic Savoy^; about the jaoht- 
liko Peter-boats that brought fruit from Kent 
to Covent Gai’denj but here the daily walk 
of my boyhood and youth ended, and the garru¬ 
lity of ago must also be put a stop to, although 
not one word of Mr. Thornbury’s Haunts 
London has been written. 


NOAH’S ARKS. 

I» Kew Gardens is a seldom-visited collec¬ 
tion of all the kinds of wood which we have 
ever heard of, accompanied by specimens of 
various articles customarily made of those 
woods in the countries of their growth. Toob, 
implements, small articles of forniture, muahmt 
instruments, sabots and wooden shoes, boOt- 
trecs and shoe-lasts, bows and arrows, planes, 
saw-bandies—all are here, and thousands of 
other things which it would take a rm long 
summer day indeed even to glance at. The fine 


* Byron also rhymed tiros, in refeisnee to Bar- 
vey ’s Sauce aad the great £sst of the Boroish Cburobi^ 
And therefore, humbly, 1 would recommend 
“ The ottrious in fish sauce,btfece they cross < ’ 
Tbs sea, to bid theh ooofc or wife or f^nd, : 

, Walk or ride to the Strand and buy fo 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili viuegar, nsd Harvey, , . 

Or, the Lord, a Lent will well-njgh starve ye. 
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disphr '«yoh yftm 

np mto iinieiilsi tr^^ ibe XHteraatioad 
EdiibitioiL .t^ bodlrsd uid sixtj>two, 

lias been iMHUiferred ib oae of these musetuns; 
and a Bobl^ 'eoUeotioB it m^es. 

We ham oompdraliTelj little in Sngiand 
of the uses of wood. We use wood 

eaoifgh in. huildiBg houses and railway strao- 
tuna;’ oar carria^-buildew and wheelwrights 
out. up and fashion a great deal more; and 
ouif e^net-mukers know how to stock our 
rooms with furniture, from three-legged stools 
up to costly cabinds *, but impleinents and 
annor ^ides are less extensively made of 
wood in likigland than in foreign countries 
—^^pwtly because our forests are becoming 
thinned, and partly becanse iron and iron-work 
arc so abundant and- cheap. In America, mat¬ 
ters are ve^ different. There are thousands 
of square miles of forest which belot^ to no one 
in particular, and the wood of which may be 
claimed by those who are at the trouble of felling 
the trees. Nay, a backwoodsman would be very 
^dto effect a clearing on such terms as these, 
seeing that the trees encumber the CTound ou 
wMcn he wishes to grow corn-crops. The wood, 
when the trees have been felled and converted 
into boards and planks, is applied to almost 
countless purposes of use. Oi ufc, we say; for 
the Amenoans are too bustiii^ a people to 
devote much time to the fabricating of orna¬ 
ments : they prefer to buy these ready made 
from Britishers and other Europeans. Pails, 
bowls, washing-machines, wringing-machines, 
Ufe-deaning boar^, neat light vemcles, neat 
light fomitare, dairy vessels, kitchen utensils, j 
ul are made by the Americans of clean tidy-! 
lodcii^ wood, and are sold at very low prices. 
Macdiinery is used to a large extent in this 
turnery and woodware; the manufacturers not 
having the fear of strikes before their eyes, use | 
maehi^ just where they think this kind of aid 
is ^dy to be most serviceable. The way in 
which they get a little bowl out of a big bowl, 
and this out of a bigger, and this out of a bigger 
stHl, is a notable example of economy in work¬ 
manship. On the continent of Europe the wood¬ 
workers are mostly handicraftsmen, who niggle 
away at their little bits of wood without much aid 
from machinery. Witness the briar-root pipes 
of St. Claude. Smart young fellows who sport 
this kind of smoking-bowl in Englaud, neither 
know nor oare for the fact tliat it comes from a 
secluded spot in the Jura Moontains. Men and 
women, boys and mrls, earn from threepence to 
four sbilliugs a day in various little bits of 
carved and turned work; bat the crack wages 
are to the briar-root pipe-makers. England 
importe toany more than she sinokes, and sends 
off the rest to America. M. Audiganne says 
"in those monster armies wmh have 
up so suddenly on the soil of the great 
U, there is nsearcelya soldier but has a 
ade briovroot pipe in his pocket.” The 
thsit, unlike catties and meersebaams, 
l^ay or earthen pipes, tliese hriar-foot 
ons are rerj str^, and will bear a 
eal of knocking about. The same French 


writer aays that when his oouuti^ea came here 
to see our International Sxhihitiou, some of 
them haught and carried home spemmens 
these pipes as EimliBh curiosities; not aware 
that the littte ^noh town of Bt. Ckude was 
the phtee of ^r jooduotion. 

In Cunoany the wood-wmdC} eo far as Eng^sh 
importers know anything of it, is mostly in .the 
form of smaU trinkets and toys fw duildrim. 
The productmu these is immense. In the 
Tyrol, and near the Thuringitm Forest, m the 
middle states of the Hl-orgmrised confederacy, 
and wherever forests ahound, tliexe the peasants 
spend much of their time in m^ing toys. 
In the Tyrol, for example, there is a vsJley 
called the Grodnertbal, about twenty miles 
long, in whieh the rough ctimaie and barren 
soil will not suffioe to grow oom for the 
inhabitants, who are rather immerous. ^ut 
out from the agricultural labour oustomuy in 
other districts, the people, earn their bread 
chiefly by wood carving. They make toys of 
numberless kinds (in whicb Noah’s Ark ammals 
are very predominant) of the soft wood of the 
Siberian pine—known to the Germans as ziebel- 
nusskiefer. The tree is of slow growth, found 
on the higher slopes of the valley, but now 
becoming scarce, owing to the improvidence of 
the peasants in cutting down the forests with¬ 
out saving or planting others to sueeeed them. 
For a hundred yeSrs and more the peasants have 
been carvers. Nearly eveiy cotta^ is a work¬ 
shop. All'the occupants, male and female, 
down to very voung children, seat themselves 
round a table, and foshion their liitfo bits of wood. 
They use twenty or thirty different kinds of 
tools, under the magic of which the wood is 
transformed into a dog, a lion, a man, or what 
not. Agents represent these carvers in various 
cities of Europe, to dispose of the wares; but 
they nearly all find their way back again to their 
native valleys, to spend their earnings in peace. 

Many of the specimens shown at the Kew 
museums are moce elaborate than those which 
could be produced wholly by hand. A taming- 
lathe of some power must have been needed. 
Indeed, the manner in whieh these zoological 
productions are fabricated is exeeedii^ly canons, 
and is little likely to be anticipated by ordinary 
observers. Who, for instance, would imagiue 
for a moment that a wooden horse, elephant, or 
tiger, or any other member of the Noah’s Ark 
family, could be turned in a'lathe, like a ball, 
bowl, or bedpost? How could the tumcr^s 
cutting tool, wnile the piece of wood is rotating 


and the ears at the top, and the tail in the rear, 
and the legs undemeatli P And how could the 
animal be made longer than he is bjgh,and bif^er 
than he is broad ? And how «eomd the ins 
and outs, the ups and downs, the swellings and 
sinkiags, be produced by a manipulation whieh 
only seems suitable for cireulair dbjeots f These 
questions are tdi fair ones, and deserve a 
answer. The articles, iheBt are nui fully made 
in the lathe; they are brought to ^ state of 
flat pieoes, the outline or contour of whieli bears 
an approximate resemblance to the proflle of an 
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anima]. Ileas themselves s 

puzzle; for.it is ctHaeiilit to see how the lathe 
oia have had amthiagio..^ with their produc¬ 
tion. The trnw u« the wood is tot turned 
into ritifft, that« horse three inches loi^ 
is to be fabricate. A Uock of soft pine-wood is 
prepared, and out into a riab three naofaes thick, 
hj pi^haps hftwn inches in diameter; the grain 
running in the direeti<nt of the thickness. Oat of 
this circular slab a circular piece is cut from the 
centre, possibly six inches in diameter, leaving 
the slab in the form of a ring, like an extra 
thiek india-rubber elastic "band. While this 
ring is in the laihe, the turner applies his 
chisels and gouges to it in cv^ part, on the 
outer edge, on the inner edge, and on both 
sides. All sorts of carves are made, now deep, 
BOW shallow; now wnvex, now concave; now 
with single curvature, now with double. A 
looker-on could hardly by any possibility guess 
what these carvh^ and twistings have to do 
with each other, mr the ring is still a ring and 
nothing else; but the cunning workman has 
got it all in his mind's eye. When the tuniing 
IB finished, the ring is bisected or cat across, 
not into two slices, bat into two segments or 
semiciroular pieces. Looking at either end of 
either piece, lo! there is the profile of a horse— 
without a certainly, but a respectably good 
horse in other respects. The secret is now 
divulged. The turner, while the ring or anuulus 
is in the lathe—a Saturn's ring without a Saturn 
—turns the outer edge into the profile of the 
top of the head and the bock of a horse, the 
one fiat surface into the profile of the chest and 
the fore legs, the other flat surface iuto the profile 
of the hind quarters and hind legs, and the inner 
edge of the ring into the profile of the belly and 
the deep recess between the fore and hind legs. 
The carvatnres arc really very well done, for 
the workmen have good models to copy from, 
and long pnotioe gives them accuracy of hand 
and eye. 

An endless ring of tailless horses has been 
produced, doubtless the most important part 
I of the affair; but there is much ingenuity yet 
I to be shown in developing from this abstract 
I ring a certain number of single, concrete, indi¬ 
vidual, proper Noah’s Ark horses, with proper 
j Noah’s Ark tails. Tho ring is chopped or sawn 
I up into a great many pieces. Each piece is 
I thicker at one end than the other, because the 
outer diameter of the ring was necessarily 
gre^r than the inner; but mlh this allowance, 
each, piece may be ^nsidered fiat. The thick 
end is the head of ifae horse, the thin end the 
hind qwrter; one projecting piece represents 
toe position and proMe of the fore legs, but they 
are not separated I Kad:8imilmdyof the hind legs. 
Now* is the time for the carver to set to work. 
He takes the piece of wood in hand, equalises 
toe thickness where Bcedfoi, and pares off the 
sliarp edges; he separate into two ears the little 
prqjeetwg piece which jute out from the bead, 
somites mto two pairs m hm tim two projecting 
pieces wMeh jut out from the body, and makes a 
lospeotttble pair of otcs, with nostrils and mouth 
of proper thorough-bred character; he jags the 1 


backoftheneokiutbepro^rwaytofomamaue, i 
anti makes, ntd; a tail, but a little leoeas to ! 
wUch a tml. may comfortably be glue^ The ! 
t(dl is a s^mrato affair, midless ring^ j 
horses’ tails is first turned in a lathe. A inaesh 
smaller slab, sm^ler in diametm- and in thick¬ 
ness than the othm-, is cut kto an mutulns 
or ring; and this ring is tursed by tools on 
both edges and both sides. When bisected, ! 
each end of each half of the ring exhibits the pro- j 
file of a horse’s toil; and wi^ ent up into j 
small bits, each bit has the wherewithal in it ! 

for fashioning one tail. After the carver has , 
done his work, each horse receives its proper 
tail; and they are all proper long tails too, 
such as nature may be supposed to have made, 
aud not the clipped and cropped affairs which 
farriers and grooms produce. : 

This coutinuousring system is carried faithfully 
through the whole Noah’s Ark family. One big 
slab is for an endless ring of elephants; another 
of appropriate size for camels; others for Uons, 
leopards, wolves, foxes, dogs, donkeys, ducks, and 
ail the rest. Sometimes the ears are so shaped 
as not very conveniently to be prodneed in the 
same ring as the other part of the animal ; in 
this case an endless ring of ears is made, aud 
chopped up into twice as many ears as there are 
animals. Elephants* trunks stick out in a way 
that would perplex the turner somevriiat; he 
therefore makes an endless ring of trunks, ehops 
it m), and hands over the pieces to the carver to 
be fashioned iuto as many trunks as there are 
elephants. In some instances, where the animal is 
rather a bullet-headed sort of an individual, the 
head is turned in a lathe separately, and glued on 
to the headless body. If a carnivorous animal has 
a tail very much like that of one of the graminivo¬ 
rous sort, the carver says nothing about it, but 
makes the same endless ring of tails serve both; 
or they may belong to the same order but dif¬ 
ferent families—as, for instanoe, the camel and 
the cow, which are presented by these Noah’s 
Ark peotde with tails cut from the same endless 
ring. Other toys are made in the same way. 
Those eternal soldiers which German boys are 
always supjiosed to love so much, as if there were 
no end of iSchleswig-Holsteins for them to con¬ 
quer, are—^if made of wood—(for tiu soldiers are 
mso immensely in request) turned sepmteiyin 
a lathe, so far as their martiai frames admit of 
this mode of shaping; but their muskets, and 
some other portions, are made on the endless 
ring system. All this may be seen very well at 
Kow; for there are the blocks of soft pine, the 
slabs cut from them (with the grain of the wood 
in the direction of the tluclmess), the rings 
turned from the slabs, the tamings and curva> 
tores of the rings, the profile of an animal seen 
at each end, the slices cut from each ring, the 
animal fashioned from each slice, the nng of 
tails, the separate tails from each ring, the 
auiraal propmy tsiled in all its ^ory, and a 
painted sp«mimen or two to ^ow toe finished 
form in wbieh the loving couples^ go into the 
Ark—pigs not so much smaller than elephants 
as they ought to bat piggishlyshiqied never¬ 
theless. 
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poasds, sejBtffie^. invested al per cent. I 
WAS it ^tleman tliebi, Ae^iner^miwofesBion, 
but in tbiong^ word, and de^^-^^bat 1 am 
the less we. sa^ (be .bdEli^^> Mov did X 
fall froin the put to the present FV Xf a man has 
certain pnzaiuts, it does, not take long to . run 
thcerngh twenty thou^d pounds, /managed 
to do ]t in less than dve years, leaving behind 
me a track -debts amounting to ten thousand 
pounds additionaL* At Ihirty yenrs of age I 
was an outlawed insolvent. But what X bad 
lost in money I had gained in experience, and 
resolved to turn my knowledge to account. A 
relative left me five hundred pounds to set me 
up as a wine>merchaat, but in six montlm I 
failed for three thoosand. Another friend too* 
eared me a situation in an bsurancc-omce, 
but 1 could not keep the place. When a^utan 
lias a taste for extravagtad life—when for five 
years he has kept his four or five hunters in 
“the shires,” Ms shooting<box in the High* 
lands, and his yiusht at Clowes, to say ni^lung 
'of his personal expenses in Iiondon, his trips to 
Baden, Homburg, and other parts where the 
main is cried, and the talk is of red and black 
—it is more than difficult to sober down and 
become a useful menlber of society. At any 
rate, I found it impossible, and therefore, in 
order to earn my da% bread, 1 accepted the 
offer of a well-known West-end money-leudor, to 
look (>ut for victims for him, and to be paid a 
commission of five per cent upon evety transao- 
lion wMch he does by means of my introduction. 

You say that people would never auspeot me of 
following this calling; of oomrse they would not. 
If it were known that 1 derived any profit from 
bill or other monetary transactions, 1 shoidd bo 
avoided at once. I dress well—no man better— 
I have always remained a member of a military 
club, and it is generally supposed by tlm 
numerous men aboui town who know mo that 
I have property of my own, and live rather a 
fast life in London; or that I "make a book” 
on the cMef races, or dabble in shares and 
stocks. Only yesterday I overheard a young 
Guardsman ask a friend—a very old hand about 
town—*' What is Captain Blank P How does he 
gain Ms livingP” The reply was, “Don’t 
know; sold out of Heavies yearsDago; seems 
always to have coin; meet him everywhere; 
capital-fellow; up to anything.” And such 
would be the opinion of nine men out of ten 
about the cluba, if asked who or what X am. 

What do I make by my proffsssionP Never 
less than, ton guineas a week, and sometimes 
OB much as thirty or for^. It all depends 
upem the season, and luck. The most prout- 
able times, of the year ake irpmlla^r fo 
end of the London season, wMck hi .the time 
when men about town are moat in want of 
money: and again about the end of the.year, 
when means most ,be had to meet,, at any ruto 
in part, tradesmen’s bills. Trade.espenaea I 
have little or none, beyond a 8tai^n& adver- 
tisemcjnt in two or three of the w^lypapcri, 
in which 1 inform “ NonnsnEN, CfSTtniisN 
or Phomiy, ijcn Orricnne epos run. rax. 
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•mKr THET CAS SB AsccnoKoi^Ates sntXH 
tr«Mf ows'Nocm ct Ha»» 
Alt SH® Ndtkas,” by applying by 

letter to l&.’SotHfa, at imfib a bbbidw in suoa 
astrtret. , ■ ' 

Of course I dpn’fc any own name. At 
the place named X bare on office, a single room, 
wlucli I pay only twelve a week for 

ttw use of, and a desk; a boy at fire sliilUngs 
a wwsk, whose only duties are to appear busy 
when any one Calls, and to reply to all inquiries- 
tiiafr Mr. Smithj my office name, "is outj" 
flad that *'it is imposmble to say when he will 
be back.” 

I hare two ways of doing business, the one 
by means of advertisements, the other by 
private infonmation. By the former mode, 1 
wait mntil the fish has nibbled at the bait, and 
then I land him at my leisure. By the latter, 
I profess merely to act as the pleasant gay 
fellow, g^d to he^ a friend out of a scrape in 
money matters. I wilt illustrate my meaning. 

The advertisements I put into the papers 
serve chiefly to attract ^ntlemen, who, although 
in want of “accommodation,” are not so very 
much pressed for time as to make a day or 
two, more or less, an object of vital importance 
in their getting the money. Such persons, in 
nine cases out of ten, answer my advertise¬ 
ment by letter, and state what money they 
want, and upon what security. The latter is 
almost always a bill, and the applicant is as 
invariably a young man—a clerk m the Foreign 
Office, an officer in the army, or some one 
who has, what money-lenders call, “ an avail¬ 
able position.” To such letters I send 
a prompt reply, stating that the applicant 
shall have a aefinite answer in the course 
of the day. The actual means of such persons 
are cither known; or can be easUy ascertained 
in the course of a few hours; in many cases I 
have no inquiries to make, for I already know- 
all about them. I at once proceed to one 
of roy principals, one of the money-lenders, 
and show, him the application. If he be 
willing to “ do” the bill, well and good; if not, 
I* M to another party of the same calling. 
When I find my chief ready, I write at once to 
the applicant, from my office, not in my own 
name, and tell him that if he will call at such 
an hour the following day upon Mr. 8o.aud- 
80 —tbm money-lender—^he shall have what he 
requires. He does so, and for his note of band 
at three months for a hundred pounds, receives 
probably seventy pounds, being interest at the 
rate of one bomued and twenty per cent per 
anuum. If ho demurs at this, the money¬ 
lender informs him that be will “do” the 
UU for ten Or fifteen pounds less, provided 
he, the- borrower, get another name to 
the document, knovrihg weil that the said ap- 
idicant would pay any interest that eould be 
named, n^et than divu]^. his want of money, 
or put ymsalf under obligation 'to a friend. In 
nmety^^ instances out of a* hundred, the 
businew ends by tlm borrower taking the 
money and giving his biH. In such instances 


the lender relies chiefly upon the “ hfi^btble 
porition” of the borrower, who must pii^ 
malely, thoi^h he may, perhapsj be a liWii^ 
ia:»doi% 80 .^ What matters delay when ino 
tetest upon Interest at the rate of a hundrisd 
and twenty per cent per annum is paid? Thus, 
if the note of. liand for a handled pounds be 
not paid at maturity, the debtor probably will 
liavfi to pay thirty pounds down by way of 
interest for renewing the document for three 
months; the original debt' remaining at a 
hundred pounds. The schoolboy’s sum of the 
nails in the horseshoe is as nothing, in rolling 
up figures, as are these simple methods m 
increasing their wealth resorted to by the 
West-end London money-lenders. Compound 
interest at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
per cent, and the amount turned over every 
three months, is an interest not dreamed of in 
the wildest schemes of the financial companies. 

Wlien my priucip^ has “done” the bill, I 
call, and receive my commission of five per 
ceut; and when the same is renewed, I re¬ 
ceive a commission of two aiid a half per cent 
upon the amount renewed. For this commis¬ 
sion I am supposed to make “no mistake” 
about the party or parties I introduce. If I 
do—if I represent au individual as being “all 
right” and he turns out to be “all wrong,” my 
reputation with thp moneyJendor suffers, and 
it is probable that I may do no more bills or 
business with the individual who lias been “let 
in for it” by my inadvertence. At first I used to 
make these mistakes, but I seldom do so now.. 

I must not boast, however. Koi six months 
ago 1 w&s the innocent victim of a trap, which 
hUs seldom been equalled for cleverness. lu 
reply to one of my usual weekly adveri-ise* 
ments, I received a letter dated from Chel¬ 
tenham, stating that the writer was an In¬ 
dian civil servant at home on leave, tliat his 
‘income and allowances amounted to. about a 
thousand a year, but that he had been Ixtrava- 
gant since his return to England, and was in 
want of ready money until his next quarter’s 
salary became due. He wanted an advance of 
I five hundred pounds, upon a bill drawn by liiin- 
seif and accepted by an ludhia mililary friend, 
who had retired from the service, and taken up 
his residence iu England, The writer ended a 
short business-like letter by giving me, as refe¬ 
rence for himself, a first-rate East ludia house 
iu the City, aud as reference for his friend, an 
equally respectable army agent in the West-end. 

1 oalled at both these references, and found 
that Mr. So-and-so and Colonel Blank were 
botii well known and hi^ly respectable gentle¬ 
men, and both men of menus. Determined to 
be cautious, and feeling certain that neith^ 
of these gentlmuen was likely to meet me ui 
the set I moved in, I wrote offering them 
a personal interview for a certain day. They 
both came to my oflice, and aweare^ to Im 
gentlemanly men, of a decidedly Tpdian appear¬ 
ance. After some conversation—ia -whi^ the 
inteifded borrower bargmed veiy hard lor a 
lower rate of interest than I had proposed, and 
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ftt tfae B«ine time <tBd:a‘iittek' w or less 

did Bot eigoify fat tiw mou^ bebg paid—I mt 
the oaa to dnnr «ad tite omet to adeapt, a Ml 
to MX iumilred pcmiida at three moaths, to 
wiui^imeihtuidred povada was tolrn dednOtM b; 
■wij'M interest. This sras dotWj^ and taking 
the to# to one of the chief Wwt-eud money* 
leod^,! got the money to it, and paid it 6?er 
to the borrower. In coarse of time the bill 
baeame doe, and not being paid, an attorney’s 
letter was written to each party requesting , an 
immediate renuttance. To my dismay, replies 
wme receiTed from both drawer and acceptor 
denying any knowle^ whatever of the bill. 1 
then wrote requesting them to give me an 
iatenriew, whi(m they did, but two straiq^ers 
presented themselves. To make a long story 
short, 1 tond, afto a vast deal of uquiry, 
that we had been victimised by two merer 
sharpers, who had, by some means or other, 
obtained a knowledge of those two gentlemen’s 
references, and of other puticolara respeoting 
them. My friolt had been, that I had never 
idmtified one or other of the parties whom 1 
bsid seen. The commercial firm and the army 
agents that had answered for these gentlemen’s 
respectability, had done so in perfect good faith, 
believing that I had satisfied myself as to their 
being the persons they represented themselves 
to bm The trick was deverly carried out; for, 
during the interview I had with the swindlers 
before they got the money, one of them, as if by 
chance, palled out of his breast-pocket a number 
of old letters, on one of wliich he commenced to 
make some calculations with a pencil. These 
letters were addressed to theperson whose name 
their owndr had yarned. The calling cards of 
both impostors also bore the names of tlie geuide- 
men wliom they pretended to be. But clever^ 
or otherwise, nothing w’as ever seen or heard 
again of these men, and their Swindle cost the 
money-ipnder five hundred pounds, whilst it 
cut me out from ever doing business again with 
him. 

It is not, however, that I often do business 
on any large scale by means of advertisement. 
The bne that I excel roost in, is giving into- j 
mation and advice as to where bills may be 
discoimted or loans obtmncd. Thus of an evening, 
in the smoking-room of the club, some individual! 
who has been hard hit at the Itoby, or is other, j 
wise in want of money, will say to me, "Come, So-1 
and-so, you know everybody in London, tell me, 
like a good feEow, how to get a couple of hundred 
poumm,” I—of coarse professing to be open and 
candid-—reply that I don’t often do much myself 
in that line, but that when I do want anything 
of the kiadt 1 go to an old rascal of such a name, 
living in a certain street, and that if the inquirer 
likes 1 will introduce him to the villiik next 
day. In the mean time 1 take care to toorm: 
myself weU who and what the men are who. 
propose to drew and accept the bilL Tiiis 
don^ I despatch a private and confidential 
note to toy prinoip^^ telling him tlto I 
shall call at suck an hour to introduce a 
certain party to him who wants to borrow 


fi%; a himdredi or picn'e potnds from him, n 
tbe ease may be. In the note I tdeb give Mm 
kfoematioa as to whether, and to witat exteidi, 
toe borrower may be trusted, what his positioa 
is, wbat his means, eharaMer, ftc., and the 
name d the man who has accepted .the 
bill, .or otherwise has become surety;' also, 
whethtt toe mamj is wanted in a great 
hurry, and to wbat extent toe victim wUl pro¬ 
bably stand bkedtng. I then take my friend to 
call upon the moneylender^ who makes his own 
terms with the victim, and next day I return 
and pocket my eommissbn of five per cent upon 
the business done. .. 

Persons who have never been mixed up in 
bill-discounting matters, will hwdly believe the 
enormous rates of interest often ptud to money, 
even by men who are really perfwtly solvent, but 
who happento be very muchpusbedior immediate 
aeeommodation. Not longer ago toan last year, I 
remember tliat an officer in the Guards—the son 
of a nobleman, and himself a man of some means 
—lost a considerable sum at Ascot. To pay the 
money on settling day was a matter of vital im¬ 
portance, without winch he could never have held 
up his head again either in society enr in his regi¬ 
ment. He happened at the moment to have over- 
I drawn the buance at his banker's, and—either 
from a foolish shame, or some other motive—did 
not like to ask iiis father to money, or evem to 
go to the family lawyer. The sum he wanted 
was two hundred and fifty pounds, and for this 
amount, besides insuring nis life to five hundred 
pounds in favour of the lender, ha actually gave 
: his note, of hand, payable in three months, to 
five hundred pounds, being at the rate of four 
hunted per cent per annum interest. The con¬ 
ditions he made were, in Ute first place, tiiat he 
should receive the money in twenty-four hours; 
secondly, that no one should know he had 
borrowed it; tliirdly, that no other person’s 
name should be required as security to the note 
of hand. His requests were all complied with. 
I was the foitonate “ tout” who introduced this 
gentleman to the money-lender, and 1 received 
tliree ten pound notes to my morning’s work. 

As a general role, however, moneylenders do 
not like to discount in large sums. To use their 
own slang, they prefer not to hkve too many 
eggs in the same ^t. They ddight in a number 
of small bills, so tlndrif one, two, or three turn 
out bad speciuatioiiB, the otoern pay to them 
—the good thus pay^pg to the bad. 

A young man whom I bad known for some 
time as Often requiring monetary “ aocommoda- 
tioo,” but who—as 1 learnt from tile (fricouaters, 
to whom I had introduced him—always met his 
bills at maturity, asked me one evening, in the 
smoking-room of the dub, if 1 could put him in 
the way of getting “a largmb bill done.” I 
found it was to fifteen hundred pounds, 
drawn by himself; and accepted iij a gemtle- 
manef condderabielanded property-^ mronet, 
vriio bad formerly been in tnfc wtod#—^in Scot¬ 
land. I replied that 1 thoaght 1 could intro¬ 
duce him to a man who would let idm have 
the money,' and we made ku appointment 
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for nest da;« wjben I vent iritfe I4>n P> one of land. I wna once parti; the innooco^t <pnw 
the dieooontersfbr vh<nB i.pu^i»d«^.bu«iiiiC8B. of one of these foreiga swindlers 
io n^sarprise,iu» 80 aiuyr had the monej'knder r^th a large sam of money which he oEalntd 
exammed the hi% than he a^ed to “ do” it, bjr band from a Weat-end maconnter. A.yoa% 
though at an exoeedin^j high %are—some- lord, with whom 1 had a casual acquaiatance* 
thing like three bundrca per cent per annum, came up to mein the Park one afternoon, and in- 
Bowever, it waa not for me to question the act troduced me to a foreign-looking gentknian who 
of my principal e the leim qo> w it brooght in grist wia leaning on his am. This stranger, he said, 
to my mill. 1 reeeireda cheque for my commis- was a Brazilian nobleman who had lately landed 
si(m _ next day, and happening to express mi in England, and wanted some information about 
opiiuon to the effect tbu the bill had been very monetary matters. He could not—or professed 
quickly discounted, the money-lender winked at thai\he eonid not—^eak English, but as I 
me, alia said, “That bin is certain to be paid am a prohdent in Trench, we got on wdl 
U ^ accepted hy tie wrong man” In other words, enough together. He showed me a letter of 
the dooument was—so far as the acceptor’s credit from an English firm at Bio Janeiro, 
name was conoemed-r-a forgery, and, therefore, upon a house in Bristol, for one hundred and 
the gentleman wlio had uttered the bill—or be fifty pounds, and asked me whether I could 
fading, his friends—^would, to save penal con- negotiate the draft. I said that nothing 
sequences, be sure to pay it when due. 1 had could be more easy, but that it would first be 
the curiosity to inquire afterwards if the bill necessary to communicate with the house on 
had been (mid at maturity, and found that which the letter of credit was given, so as to 
it had. know wlicthcr it was all right. He begged me 

Forged bills are by no means uncommon to do this, and upon writing to the firm I 
among the West-end discounters, but tlie obtained an answer in twenty-four hours that 
boldest attempt to take in a member of this the document was quite correct, and that 
fraternity happened about three years ago, just when presented it would be paid. I at once 
after the Prince of Wales returned from his trip obtained cash for the draft, and duly received 
to Palestine and the East. A gentlemanly the thanks of my noble Brazilian acqualnt- 
{ looking man, who spoke English with rather a ance. A month or so later another letter of 
I foreign accent, called one day upon a certom credit for a like amount arrived, and was also 
j West-end discounter, and said he had in his honoured by the same firm. Some few weeks 

S issession a bill for five thousand pounds, after this my foreign friend came early one 
awn by his Royal Highness the Prince, and morning to my lodgings, and told me that 
j acoepted by a well-known general officer at- he had lost a considerable sum at whist and in 
' tacbed to the royal household. The bill, he betting at Goodwood, and wanted to draw a bill 
said, was payable four months after date, at the upon his figents at Rio for two hundred pounds j 
period the prince would come of age, and was would 1 get the draft cashed for him ? I took 
to be kept a profound secret, as it had been him to a West-end discounter, who not only 
drawn and discounted for a private reason cashed his bill on my representation, but askea 
known only to and uis immediate him to spend a week with him at his "little 

j friends. Although greedy enough for gain, the place in the country,” where he gave him some 
money-lender knew better than to believe this excellent shooting, and made qmte a bon of 
story. The bill was offered to him for fifteen “ the foreign nobleman.” The bill was duly 
hundred pounds cash, and he told the person to despatched to Brazil, and in the course of time 
call the next,day at noon, when the money would was advised as having been acoepted and paid, 
be ready—intending to have a detective officer A couple of months later, the Brazilian count 
' ready, and to hand over the impostor to tlie drew another bill for a thousand pounds, and 
care of the police. It is to be presumed that took it to the same man, who cashed it. The 
the foreign gentleman saw something or other " foreign nobleman” slipped over to Franco 
in the discounter’s manner which frightened a few days before the return mail from South 
him, for although he promised to como at the America was due, bringing news of his bill 
appointed time^ he was never s^ain seen or having been dishonoured, 
heard of. The West-end money-lenders and discounters 

And this retniods me th^ whereas in Paris may almost be looked upon as a race apart from 
most of tlie largest swindles in bills of exchange the rest of the world. As a rule, their out- 
and simUar teansaoiions have been perpetrated word and visible profession is either that ofwine- 
by Englishmen, so in London the mostsnccess- merchant or attorney, but in neither one nor 
fulfraiidsbave been the handiwork of foreigners, other of these callings do they do more than a 
limagine that as no man can be a prophet, so no merely nominal business, iuthough 1 have 
one can commit a bold fraud with impunity, in his known renewals go on for two and three years, 
native land. We may account for maw robberies the victim paying ten, fifteen, or twenty per 
which foreigners have committed in England by cent every three months, yet I have known them 
the bypotliMis that we are more inclined to give do generous acts. ' To men like myself, who do 
credit to them than to our own countrymen. In their dirty work for them, they are punctual, and 
London partipulariy, where one .of the latter even, liberal, paymasters. No discounter—be- 
might starve, a Ffonchman or German would be yoiiJ,*porhaps, putting in an occasioual advertise- 
j able to live—upon credit—on the best of the meut—ever looks out for business; he leaves 
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bat are« 9 *'ilha^') IbA a«elb formflnt|rif<iBOiis~ 
ami im« iStudLoa, bnf; tUbo aotr Jietp we iuntba 
to oitudu Few people voald bdleae hoir many 
of tbeao ^&ooaat ageata,** aaeome of uB80me< i 
tinea eoil oorsdvea, are to be foeod in every claaa 
0^ mb of life. I knew of more tbon one 
br^cen'dovra peer vbose aole source of income 
Ins for years been "introdudng bosln^aa” 
to 1 ^ discoanters; and among, officers wbo' 
bare sold out of tbe army, and who without 
Saj visible means of earning their bread still 

liwA 4a4- aV 4-1.a Iavi.1 4Ka 4< 


otmebeenjiabi 

trmentinfijiBOiis- 

help we iuntka 


ibave 


it'Jl in-VHlT : i 


r wnpe w immsaac 
kitbe(Kiar(iobrfaa£fin|oar, l^bim 
saii^ tb^ » bjQ ta al irigiht.4luild be 
does nqt hesitate a noment to pay oowu tlie 


S ther bas become exceedingly cooiraon. The 
it resoit of a “monetary ^ent” is to betake 
himselT to Aldershot, or the Curragh, Oxford, 
or Cambridge, to seek for victims on which the 
shark who employs him, con feed. Tlicre is 
a certain amount of business to be done at these 
places, although in a small way, being almost 
entirely with petty twenty, thirty, or at the 
vm utmost fifty pound bills, and these attended 
with consideraole risk both of loss and ex¬ 
pense. 

West-end discounters are generally men clad 
in bnrplc and fine linen, -who fare sumptuously 
eveiy day; but to this rule there arc excep¬ 
tions. 1 know one of the fraternity who, al¬ 
though making his eight or ten thousand a year, 
does not spend two hundred, I had once occa¬ 
sion to go to his private residence, which was in 
a house for which he pays only twenty-eight 
pounds a year, in a miserable dirty back street 
in one of the northern suburbs of London. He 
told me that he kept no servant, his wife and 
daughter pcrformin^all the most menial offices 
of the household. jHo does not profess to be 
poor, but says openly that making and saving 
money is his only pleasure in life. To judge 
from appearances, he must be at least sixty 
years of age, and I am convinced he is wortn 
at least os many thousand pounds; and yet 
I heard Mm abuse his uuiortnnate wife for 
*ten minutes, because she had paid sixpence in¬ 
stead of fivepence for some vegetables sold by 
an itinerant greengrocer at the door. His 
office—^up three pair of stairs in one of the 
most deserted of squares behind St. Clcmeui 
Danes—is a marvel of discomfort and misery. 
He has one clerfc, a boy of tender years, who 
looks hnngry and ready to run away at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. Yet this old man does a great 
dwl of bnainess, and, as times and discounters 


Btti this indhridasd » ur exception to the 
rule; WeCt-end i&wenttters invaidabfy 

living well and being Ancb given to hospitality. 
No one who has ever doab bsiidness—either 
as a borrower or mi agent—vritb one of these 

g ntlemen, seed ever be at a lose where to 
>k for a Sunday dinner; at which he will find 
the best of wine, as of everything eatable in 
season. 

When a bill be has disoonnted is fairly ascer¬ 
tained to be bad—when drawer and acceptor hare 
so come to grief that nothing can be out of 
tlic one or the other—the discounter seWom 
troubles liimself much about the document. He 
looks upon it as worse than useless to throw good 
money after bad in attemptmg to get “ blood out 
of a stone.” And when any “ swell” has to make 
a clean breast of it before one of the Commis¬ 
sioners in Bankruptcy, it is seldom or ever the 
West-end discounter who imposes his disehargc 
from all liabilities. On the contrary, 1 have 
more than oiic% known a broken-down Guards¬ 
man or insolvent dragoon who already owed a 
discounter several hundreds, receive Irom him 
the means of snpportmghimself until better tunes 
came round, it is true that these practitioners 
charge enormous rates of iutercst for money 
lent, but they argue that uo one is obligt d to 
borrow from them unless it suits him to do so, 
and that all they do, and what tlicy cliaige, is 
fair and aboveboard. 
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iesAnean ji..«hb ^qiwisuubb,, 
nnrsuc$»,> paobstia. 

Oit-$iuo«ori ipmiy of LoxrMoe, 

walk i;est the dki^tuM of haviag ^et goreq, to 
Buropetho evfi exstnpb of a govenunent: exoitio^ 
arid paadetiof to the most pomicioiiB sod Aoti- 
acMMA view of its peopfe* by middng gambliog a 
mdiosal vise. The lottcoy, as a menas of reveatte, 

first introdaeed there in I 7 t 0 , shortly after 
tlm death of the last BCedioean duke. Somethii^ 
of thekind bad previously existed in the republic 
ofOmtoa. It was said to have arisen tiiere from j 
ahyatem of bettimeon the different candidates i 
for the various maiptracies to be elected by; 
ballot i and it was la its early days known as 
the "Genoa Lottery.” Bnt it was at Bbrenoe 
that the lottery became a systematised means of 
dopiog; and plunder!^ the people. From 
Flormice it passed to vleana. Fiance eagerly 
sedaed on the new invention. Bnglaud, as we 
know, permitted state needs to override the per. 
fe^nndentottdfbat deliberateljr disr^arded, 
prindplw od sto mondity. To Frederidc tlie 
Great belongs the hononr of having insisted iiie 
temptatioa, and Striotiy forbidden the introduo> 
tion of the abominatioB into his states. In pro* 
portion as Cerent oonntries have advanced 
m moral mvilisation, they have disoounteuaaced 
and abolidKd their lotteries. In I^, as might 
be expected* the system stfil oontinnes in full 
vigour. fioDW), atniok at first sight by the im- 
ipoEal% of the thuia*~hnt not at first bight com. 
I^hteoing the pthm to be drawn from It—began 
by mtafteaiatiaipgriie Ic^f) bid; pocketed its 
infcttiifiiliWand addpted antttediately on per. 


apo nwaif wsuna v mpmwa 

ItdlfV the Gtand.Diike of Tuscany 
of the Faithful Vere partners in 


iBGoDHtS 

dvi)i% 

Fotmtot 

SOB vmie tijsu tot tueir respccuye 
find by this arrangement the lottery 
in '^ysrioto Tuscan ritiss served the 
ernonsallv "maldflo the arsme " with 

■SUES 

£S 

i” <w]#i ite at Borne asristed toe 
kMumaaner. Itis nnderstood that 

the itiMnd 





betiy weH awtob of that fi^. xfoi nte 
(ff**the pufi** whiriihbBifriQmshthh 
hia Holineas the Fope pennitted 
agaanat ihmr sulfiects, was, as near as may 
sevMiteen per ee^. . 

The " game is made, gentkanen,”‘taih|s tsise: 
The drawing takes place every week jm due or 
other of the different cities, more or lesafrequcntly 
in each in proimriiontothmsiseaBdimportanae, 
according to a regular fixed cycle. Ttda ifim^ 
in the lo^ty of tim drawing hasnoother object 
or eSbot than to give each place in torn a shsM 
of the amusement of seei^ the oeremony. The 
offices are always open in all the townr^ and a 
man at jEtomo may :i^y on the dmwmg to take 
place at Florence, or vice versify just as «uU as 
if the drawing were to be peifoni^ in his own 
city. numbers put into the wheel are adwi^ 
from one to nmety inclusively. From thest^ 
five arc dmwn. The player, Ut^fote, bets tlad; 
such or such a numbm will be drawn. 

When the drawing is to take place, a sc^ld. 
ing, handsomely ornamented with upholstery, is 
rabed in one of the most conspiewms epets in 
the city, and a bmid of music is provided. ISirec 
magistrates attend in tlimr robw Of office; the 
wheel is placed before them attbe frontoT the 
platform, and a boy stands beride it. The 
numbers arc called moud by one of the magis* 
trates, held up to the sight of the people, (hen 
passed from one of them to ibe other two wcoes- 
sively, and lastly to ibo boy, who drops them, cme 
by one, into the wheel Two or three tom of 
the maushine ndxes them wril up tc^iher; and 
the boy proceeds to take out one. It is hs^ed 
to the ptesidii^r ma^risttote, wbo calls It aloud, 
shows it to the crowd, and iium affixes it in large 
figures to a board provided' tor the purpose. 
Then comes a flourimof masio; and so on^tiU 
the five numbero have been diuvm. 13iey ate 
immcifiatety put up oonspionously in all the lot. 
tery offices; they are communicated a» quickly 
as possible to the bthermties; and the fortunSte 
holders of Ihenl il there he any such—for it wifi 
be observed to# by tins system it by no meaqs 
follows that there wifi be any pnxes to pay at 
alHpresnat theur tickets for psymsnl # of 
toe offices. . 

thisdiScult to 8 ^anadevtsie*ides tit tin 
degree to which timlotteryooeroitotoeiihmi)^ 


I I^yed to the este# d^ee towhtoh w mttotyoooto^fiheiihori)^ 
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iiliBfl : 

t ^0% m idvafn 

. r^4l;|M«a^ m eCwMbAites of 

® %«. It iB.aMiv!dud ashjeot of Dovme^ 
hA if a tem^g ibm has oecaifob 
bb tod into itb oiiso^aaMQB}^ 
flil#fe(tto, the (tooei atti, that yen mojr 
snQ oat, amd^ other matters, o^e 
el'lhiwomiiia'bk ^tle strips of eoarsegrey-brae 
iUbkh eonstHate the tiokett m the lottery, 
yflheys, dyto ttorepeohdinmibers, ataytsea- 
MWmy b^hescra is <he etnet. A tiiAet ma^be 
bb^l^ite'astBB semoerhat less than apei^; 
aaOR'^ raextdieaat risks his ato in prefeceece 
hinneitf a bit of bread. Many and 
many the poorest classes play etrory Wikj 
and these is idirays an espeoiiu run on the go- 
eenttaeat panrahaoking establi^ment a few 
h0ws previous to the dosag of the sole of 
thtosi 

darksome gate stands night and day Bgs{w, 
eayedhe Ijotan poet. 

A oonfinnediottegry-i^yer is to a Tuscan fiuniiy 
ahiaost as Istal a cause of rrusrry and ruin as a 
enofiemed gb^dimto is to an English health. 
And tbe leader will be prepared to find that the 
hmeb to trhkh vre left Laudadio Yanni and bis 
daoiEditer l<aura returning, after then day's 
Uotoy at the Oaeoine, was not a prosperous 
onti. Tttt, had it not been for the curse that 
was on the old man, there were reasons why it 
ought to have bsen both. Laudadio Yauni had 
onOd bean cetobratod in the little world of 
Stoatfie for his talmit in his art. Ideas which 
mm ^nes become a portion of tlie popular mmd 
i* tm douotry are endowed with a wonderful 
uMjaili^. The goldsmith’s art in the palmy days 
el Elonmoe-^fooni the old time when Giotto 
dinW' the purfeot circle without compass as he 
sah at hhik wooHk-heneb, to the later generation 
wtoCleUmi daUghted Europe with the elegance 
of hia fonoy and the daintiness ofhiahandiwork—- 
iNIMtmeofthe’ilnsaifts. ’[Rie statue of that un- 
rivadiod avb^tHKkimui stHids among the great 
am, jjmb, painters, aoulptors, statesmeu, and 
eaptola, whom Borenoa still debits to honour; 
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vtos the lovers and students of art 

asptohas to He shrine m Borenoe, from every 
paw (f the eiviltted wmdd. And to the Eldten- 
thw the eonnhig and tasteful worker in 
gmdlatiia ifo tssfmbii^ 

And Latidadfo Yanni was held to have cai^t 
meM at tUm dwtot spirit and traditions of Bo> 
xeniSw cfit i)Um any Of'hiB contetoporariea. H 


'Yhfecltfo tnridfopii M* ^ 

momte oF their stay «t Boreto ememUy 
sOu^^oiqii And all this oui^t to ktvo wt 
tofoiifbuBe," 

only dwsmfor fobm ah edt4y to be^^ to ptto 
hemelfa Veiy'Valtofo totiM 
lomra fimi am indeed tt bom efttist. W 
the etoanstsoMiM of her position ptd it witm 
her reai^ she would hate undoubted^ exeelled 
in some one of the bigbenr biimehes of art 
creation. She had strived haird, snd hadyibcted 
much, towards retarding her father^s dottn* 
hili path on the road to ruin. Her tahmt liad 
made itself blown; her designs wmre aotofs 
and the old shop on the Ppnte Yeechio hud a 
new attraction added to it.«Bat Ihb evil spirit 
she had to fi^t against was too strong for her; 
and gradually thi^ went foom bod to worse, 
A precarious baad-to*maaih struggle tHth dUB- 
cuiticB drove thorn to substitute mere mannfoo- 
lure for the slower process of artistic elaWra- 
tion. Yisitors who sought J.he shop In the OK- 
pectation of findmg some charmii^ mief-d’KJW.'Pre 
of grace and fancy, found only the ordfotry 
bulges of turquoises and gam^ and pearls, 
which made the staple of every shop on the 
bndge. The display even of riiese socm begto 
to be scantier and shabbim' than those of their 
neighbours and rivals. It was not only that 
the old man negdeeied his business, and did 
nothing, being wholly absoibed m cabalistio eal> 
cnlatiom,, and endless seardms for fortumde 
numbers from cveiy object in life and'in natmn. 
Dad this bem tbe worst, lianxa, by her own In¬ 
dustry and talent, and with the trae-hearted help 
of her foithful Mend and patient lover, C^o 
Bardi, might have mam^ed to keep the cw man 
and hersrif without any assistanee foom hfm. 
Carlo would willingly have inria^ himsrif as 
the old jeweller’s assistant and workman, and 
have served his seven or twice seven yeua for 
his love, had snch a sohemo promised apy good 
issue. It had often been tritked ovOr between 
them, and as often abandoimd a8ho|>elcss. .^ur 
old Laudadio was in the habit of pilferizm nom 
his own shop to supply thp means of gtawjung 
his passion. Any Chance suggestion m I com- 
hmaiion of numbers ic his diseased hpriniiifaa 
sureio be followed tiythe absttactipnof abioocih 
or a bracelet; and A dream wm a ^ 

sacriiioe under cost price c£ toe molt ntbmble 
aitiCLe in the shop. 
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sibte feu* her to have gpt on 
to another. But it was enrito 
tbtsi|h oM Siocblo to stiff weayEt^wew 
ii attamter needed al hfoi to be a fool. thoaKb tb stmmL not 
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„ kMaf^ 'fNtIk nmd to>^ 0o ps 

^iMsi li^ owft piMid tni» eatt^d, ^veotedl 

W»tpo» «W ^ _ 

lffiAl(^adlld•QM^^«0tOJaa&sgfl]lisbene^ Owmactdomti^nhiA ^ ta- 

fiWitiDfia tp Imm, •» that tiaoy ah^d eiwa,y& aoiied temiHarfdon to p6«iBii tin M 

mji;^ h«t ]sm4s iwi vbm qmhM ^ Aad he aiitilliSriaiimnrabieiB 

0«UkJkiaL] '—‘ nflAut#! dllvA'SwWNPtttftWiaii ^«VHAtk «d> ffr^ 4^14 r. t. n ■ * ---£.. _. 


[ the luad. Xhe^ ^enr 4 h» fiiwwtb^ 
afiir6&&0iiLtiH Bdol^ «dd4hQ«eMfttt!i 


* Sfa^&oie ia the letter; he sfaoahi pt khs Lasn,^ laiid’qiihm shemu 
■Qk 4 Jiun«otOJaa&sffe]lisbene^ loteiattm^ Oreveadomrii^ahad he re- 
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and sIe^, {uid hie wife’s tokat end taste, to ro- 
COTW ai some degree its oM credit. It was a 


uadar tiMee eiKnacasjsaooes, it would seem it was saowa lum that the himdeed ndght eke 
tlukt itteit; Idhtra Yeasi aiust baTe been among this hare beocone two hiuuiired'*-"hew 
the man;idctes who have cause to hale the know that lamra would We ramain^ s»eB** *« 
patmmal iasUtatiou of the lottery as the one haigP' So tite hundred doUus were bet a 
cause of all their sorrow in life. Bownumeroas hundred; but they were mire. And ths;*WWb 
must be the rietuns rained by the fatal passion counted on by the joung couple as arery impoe- 
in those on whom they dep^! lot no such tant fund for meetbg the immedudo expenses 
feeling is common tHnong the people, oven among btariiag, and thus leaving (krlo’s Uttlo eaidtsd 
those who are themselves free from the lust of tree for tho aU-importaat work of stodking the 
gassbling. And lianra heiadf had no such feel- old shop. 

iiw on the stdyeot. It was sot oky that her It may be surmised that Lanra and Carlo saw 


fd^iian for her fathm was in no wise diminished little of the surpassing b^utyof their sunset 
his conduct, hnt she did not seem to feel walk by Hie bank of the Aruo from tlm Caseine 
either hatred or ai^ against the thing itself. to the city gate, and thence by the long Hue of 
While the old shop on the bridge was be- the Lungomo to the Ponte Teoobio. It was 
coming stripped, and tbii^s were gating worse then arranged between them that Carlo she^ 
and worse with Laura and her poor old iuoor- call on her father on the following morning, aau} 
rigible fathci^ worthy Carlo Ihudi was slowly make his proposal. Old Laudadio, who, as in 
m^ing his way up fortune’s liiU. By rigid the mcraing, walked in front with the oavalijBM^ 
economy and hmrd work as a iourncyman jeweller, was equally blind to ^ around Um, naksS'it 
he lud ooutnved to snro a sum which at last were that ho occasionally recorded to Uimsdf the 
placed him in a position to make a proposal he numbers sui^sted, aoeording to his sdenoO^ by 
had (been long meditating.' This was nothing the objeefs that met his i^es. A btile boy 
loss thandhst Imachulio should give up the shop patioully dangling a bit of siring at the e^ of d 
and business to bim, that he and Laura should stick in the xiver, produced the imnark that 
forthwith be married, and that ho shonld charge fishing with a hook was 41. Two men, with 
himself with fiadhig the old man a home and bare brown legs and arms, in a boat, which they 
mamteimoe doting the remaindor of his diQ's. were loading with sand scooped iq) frenn the 
llw business bad, ia fact, become worth uothmg, shallows of the river, and which loehed as if one 
and tho shop, was p s^y as possible bare, mmre shovelful added to the heap which had 
Meveriholoss, Carlo'hoped to bo able to stock it already brought their gunwale to the level of the 
with his little eiq^tal, and by his owu industry water must surely sink their boat, M to the 


observation that sand demoted zgimber dO. 
01 d.Nioeo}o*alone seemed, as lie gently pttfibd 
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bold sobeine, for poor Carlo’s means wme of his cigar, strolling onwards i^hhk hands ^hind 
the mnall^ When matters wore emivassed his to be enjoging the lovedy view of his 
between him and Laura, he steadily set his faoc dem Plorenoe to the utmost. Por mnong these 
agnipst all notiims of partnership with the old Southoni orgaiisottons, bo it observed, it does 
jeweller. Laura feared that her father’s pride not follow that because a man is seventy yearn of 
wemd rebel agatest this proposal of complete age, an ex-cierk in a pubHe otBoe, 1st aud 
abiastulia. Ckrlo was of opinion thai the paunchy, and an old fool into the. faaij^, be is 
lottery bM sw«{d# that away, togeihorw%so thereforo insensitfie to beauty of any kind. A 
mmh Parisian, in a similar position and dnsumstsaobs, 

AI an wnmk, tb was settled between them, os would see no beauty save of a more 
t^W’apEedbe^fromthsHCa^ kind. It is not so with a Tuscan, 

aii^y esMang; HmA the attempt should be “Ah! oome b bella! come h bellal” be 
ma^ CWfk'Weget awe bk ealoulations yet once claimed, as the moon rose over the bhtrk 
a^, snitt as neuid, a certain sum a hundred forests of YallonteosiH and tipped the pniM^ee 

dcihut %ti(ikd ha the Vttle badged, wl^ Lmira of the Palaxzo Veoefaio’s tall slmidcr tower with 
waain igsaiverm hermiosismB fr^mi her god- her Ughi 

bad. been laid “lleon,’^«udLffnda(Ho, “is nttaM 
asiik MsdeaMd pm afi by the IHtle oavaliere, “ Bna toxxPi be M I thki£,*’)i!eaatked 

long btfose he ban quitted his |daoe in the Scstun. 













vfareets, by loados ihm. with «omi 
SpMemthmftwaUed 

1^ eiKdt»tire VM of ooium BOMXse Ai|d 

wMi&k; Mid the growing difficulty of lodging 
«#iam«aittBg OMBinnnitr ’vithiii ^ tmelastao 
of its skne girdle led dtizens to tok 
MMidiiOrniillMiaQ^ esipediMitSi urhi<di, ucoord- 
iHg to Xbme ISfatunk nsusl just and inexorable 
Mode nS dealing mtb us, levied inevitable 
letcftat^ On nMtniiad for tbe crime of to mk< 
auwaigiag tkw Kves on ibis fail earth as to 
wate sti^ vails rofond their dvdlin^ necessary 
to them, la a simply artistio point of new, 
aStoefliingmey be found to be said on either 
eido'vria !ffivour of the old building-laden bridge, 
as as of the modem unembamssed struc- 
tuto. If Waterloo Bridge be a beautiful and 
nggnifioent work of art, aneient London Bridge, 
as M s^inaaranoe has been preserved for us by 
dd pfiotutes and engravings, was rich in pk- 
tmrpsque beauty of its kind. And on the banks of 
the JlMO, the Ponte Santa Trinita, 

situated a jGbw hundred yards lower down the 
StsTeam, is a masterpiece of elegance, lightness, 
and scientific construction, it is its ancient ne^h- 
hoiVi with ita'quiunt sttperatractare of queer 
Httls>^<q[>8, that attracts the eyes and occupies 
'tiM' Aetoh-books of both resident and pilgnm 
Mftisto. 

ISm Plorentine working jewdlers, who produce 
the comhiiiations of pearls, garnets, and tui- 
(ttmisos, which are peculiar to Plorencc, and who 
iavMit cunning Etruscan settings for pietra dura 
and cameo ornaments, still stick to the Ponte 
Teei^. I^tr shops are of very diminutive 
diiueaeions. £khind most of thmn a tiny little 
habk-shop is contrived, generally for the purpose 
of a wmrkldiop, by dint of iqpjoetiug the buildingB 
own the sides of the bnd^, and supporting them 
by tbshers, resting in a slopmg position on its 
SoUd stasonry. Notwithstanding what would 
SBflMi a somewhat iuBeeure foundation, these 
lra||diugs are of two, and in some oases of three 
atooea. They are built with complete oontmupt 
ua^bmHy aiid regularity; and being 
adtonM, witai an anoieat Stone-out coat of 
aitts Mr Ma tosmiptioii, there with a liygment oi 
iftmn or b tabemaole to the Virgin, with its 
pepdeot isMto in front of it, the general effect» 
piottumt^A'u no ordinary degree, 

Landimo vamd and his three eompanions 
tamed tm the midge from the Lungamoi and 
•tof^btfoiethe narrow door of one of fte little 
howmontheiefti'bMid as you cross finoni’toe 
north to the south side of the river. M^vc 




this high day and haliffiqr. had Ihe^^qfieipaato 
huge sloping-nwiad {hetoi deptoited om thn 
puivementto firant of each iiitto house. Stogy 

_ . .a «. « a a .a ^ 


looks maiuly to massiveness and aiae ns the 
elements of seeu^ty, and dreams not as yet of 
the cunning devioMt by which an ounce oS steel hi 
the hauds of a Btauuh or a Chubb is made to 
render better service tium hidf a doaen pounda* 
weight of less-skilled workmaashlo. 

The old jeweller deliberately drew from hk 
pocket a sufficiently gnasy<k>okiag leathern bam 
or key case, which with its coutwts may faato 
weighed some six or eight pounds. Uuwtodnw 
the thong which was bound around it, he toex 
out first one huge key, whidh he applied to n 
lock at the middle height of the door, and give 
it three complete turns. Phen another such 
lock was opmied at the top of the door. 4nd 
lastly, an immense pt^look, wbiifii secured an 
iron stanchion across the whole width of it, at the 
bottom, was removed; and then at Im^h tito 
narrow door thus jealously seeured was (weaed. 
There was little enough at present In old 
Laudadio’s shop to necessitate idl these pre¬ 
cautions, but such bad not always been«too case. 

Laura struck a light as soon as all four had 
entered the miniature dwelliog, and proceeded, 
while her father carefully put up bis keys again, 
to %ht two of those slender taU toass lamps, with 
their implements—-snuffers, scissors for cutting 
the wiok, and pin for trimming it, hangdugaround 
it by three brass chains—and their od reservoirs 
and burners, made still in the shape of those 
found in old Etmsoan tombs—lamps Wl^ are 
seen in every Tuscan house, and have in lie eyes 
of strangers sneh a onxiously (dassioal aj^earaooe. 

Placing one of these on the nacrOw li^ woik- 
benoh before the window on one side of ^ door, 
whioh was her fiitomr’s now rarely oecutM 
place of work, tind in front of wlph stood hie 
old worn aixn-ehMr, she passed with the ether 
through a door BtUl mHtower than that wl^ 
conlttunicated with the street, listo toe seeaud 
room, ff a space of some she feet square bo 
calkd such. Hur^ in front of atin^lMtoW ttour- 
hanging^e river, wasLanta’s own Htolq toxil; 
establishment, with its appitirtenaB|M df nisdti- 
itidinous small tooH qiii^daB^ 

Three or four easts of hncmaes i# bwsetoji^ 
were hu^g round tlm littie eatdh. %»>t»r%o 
old books, in a s^dly dtomidatod «dtkfi»lo)i, etUt- 
taining entgaviugi bf o^hndsd 
stones, lay updu' a himgitortobie m tfibier, 
it was so nanroiO sgatoat one of the, side-walk. 
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iwtn Hu exjHEOUiof) «f •oou d«kty device or 
dtdbtl jtejprwcMioa na&BVcl worlcmansbip, 
aialMat jpat^ tba ta^^picst iioairs of her life $ vn- 
hm udendli those tqueptioiial ones of the 
•00^7 of Qarlo we to be cousted as ranking 
4i^ 4» her esHmotion. 

And now this oveniog^ one of the last, as she 
lUied,!^!^ mortal! ofthatHiort,iuret'-xetuniiQg 
UoBBC^tn&e of a life vhieh precedes love’s 
£rmt<seasoiQ-4hi9 ovenaig she vonld celebrate 
bf a eombiaation of both delights. The two old 
men sat down in the front shop for a “chiacche- 
7«ta”-~« bout gossip; and Carlo, as she had in¬ 
tended him to do, foUoved hw into her work¬ 
shop and artiatio sanctiuii. She sat down in her 
ao^toflied seat at the narrow work-bench 
before iho window, and Carlo took the onlf other 
seat in the Ultle room, and placed himself at the 
end of the benoh, and thus right angles to her 
sad the window. Of course they had enongk to 
taUc of. But if Laura bad been intent on ttdk 
{mly,tbe lamp would hardly have been necessary. 
I'or the moonlight was streaming in at tite little 
window, and was reflected in a lung pathway of 
light Qu the water, extending from the edge of 
tlu shadow oast by the “Ponte aile Grasie’’— 
the bridge next above the Ponte Yecohioon the 
liver—tiU it ended beneath the arches of the old 
Inridge under their feet. Pew quainter and more 
chaniGteristic towu views could be found thou 
that cpmnuuided by the little window at which 
the lovers sht. In front, the queer old bridge of 
the Grasie, with its chapels, and little shops on 
its mgbsive piers all in deep shadow, and the 
Chianti hills in the distance; to the left the 
river fajade of tfao Cflizi, with its noble 
at(dies and harmonious Palladion architecture— 
that fronl^ of which Yasari was prouder than 
of SB his other vaiioas art-works, and of 
the difficulty of rearing whudi on the unstable 
soil of Hu river-briuk ho boasts so much -wdl this, 
too, blwk in deep shade; then, to the right, the 
«iraag<fly varied line of the backs of the houses, 
which at this part of the river come sheer down 
to the water, without any intervening quay or 
pathway, These were in the full moonlight; but 
* *" of. ' ’ ' 
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ButMi^whi 
|pgit;k«vwo)i3i*biw for a<|iw. m 
togging to he back at ii dmjjuiilirahew 
harry t» look at a piece of wmdtutiMfajpviikd^ 
she WH ooB^lfiring, and wbida.0lK was anxioaa 
to compare ^th an engraving siuhad MwoUec^ 
while at the Gaaeine. luara^s piece eonsisted in 
a most ingenious end teateful Conabmotion and 
adaptation of eevend pearls of laige sien, but of 
very irtegoler shape, in such a aOBnuree twmake 
their abnormid fbnns serve ioatead of marring the 
purj^edher design, MeetdirintOyfloiriHidwas 
the idea she had imagined, andLaamwaeideaaod 
with her work, and eager to retura to it. Ooriio 
had not yet seen it, as she had iatendvri to bare 
shown it him only when finished. But this even¬ 
ing she could not resist drawing it forth from the 
little locked drawer beneath the woricing-btoirii; 
and so it was prraented for the erituism of the 
Paris-taught workman lu its still luxfiuhdiod 
state. 

“Chanmng!” cried Carlo, genuinely pleased 
with the beauty of the gm: “ dawero, a8freroi>- 
truly, tmlj’, it is exquisite. TheiO is but my 
Laura iu all Florence this day ommble of a design 
so deliciously fancied. There is the true aeati- 
mont of the cinque-eento,” added he^ recurring 
to a Florentine artut’s constant beau-ideal of art 
m all its branches. 

“Ah, that is the real praise!” said luura: 
“that is what 1 have been striving after. And 
if 1 could only hupe tliot 1 had a ray of the 
light!” 

Yery absurd, was not it, for a poor jeweller’s 
prentice daughter to talk in such a strm ? Ab¬ 
surd enough for a girl to meddle with men’s 
work at all, and quite against all the rules of the 
trade! But then, you see, poor Xjaura was 
ail euthubiast in her own way; knew all the 
glories of the Carrionib, Gaflhrib, Torricellis, and 
Gingltis, the masters of her own craft in the days 
when fine art meant the mreation of Hie beautiM 
ui any form aud in any material; knew especially 
the story of hVaucesoo Boi^igiani and his 
daughter, who at a later day won herself a nodu 
in Art’s Paulheoii ^ her sl^ in wwks of Hu 
same class. And what with old Lmidadio’s 
ancient Ponte Ycooino traditions, her own art 
readings, her Florentine old-world notions^ snd 
her enthusiastic perception and culture of Hie 
beautiful, the pretty jewellercss had not the 
least idea that the professora of her maft lud 
been pushed in the world’s onward movement 
from the plaoe of artists into ^at of arHsaam- 

“ What!” she would have cried,“wasnot dd 
Fiioeolo Ciqiuns, Hu Uaoksmdh, immorialiii^ 
by Vasiui in the same pai^ Hut record Peennpno 
and Raphael, on aoeouia pt bis beautiful 
ings? Foe me the artist is he who can feel tod 
reproduce bemity!” 

Quite a isnatica, tins piaUig lUHc Laura I 
Yes; bdt not by very for so stnmge^a onc^ ob- 
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date dttee old wackiQBB. Bd I rttj nnudi 
fitebdV li«mt tbst the wood’s tutes bawe «9 
awte cifaflagedt that, wHh tim exceplioa of tese 
awd'tidve fHizvhaser witih aailfttaarian tastes, 
tite teaidifol work of toots irouidfiot be caloa- 
kisd to Joeet the modem demand. Look, nov; 
at this model of a brooedi," added he, laking a 
aandl case from his podcet, “that ve have just 
reoeived frenn Paris at oar place, as a sample of 
the last new style.” 

“A -aample I” cried Lams, flushing with in- 
dignaticm; “and of the latest Paris style. Bo 
tell ^ Cmlo mio, whether he who wrought that 
crumfis,” jminting to a plaster model of on ex¬ 
quisite work by Benvenuto Cellini, “us(d lo re¬ 
ceive samples of the latest stjle from Paris ?” 

“Ifot so, Laura,” replied Carlo, quictlj; “ im- 
Itappily, alas! Paris and Plorencc ImVc changed 
pla^. Benvenuto sent the Parisians samples 
of the newest style. That is the difference.” 

“No! Carlo, no! and no again. TA hat is, this 
vulgar thing seat Jiere for ? That you and every 
one on the bridge may make fifty dozen exactly 
Ilk® it, if you could get the order for them. Is 
not it true? And do you think Cellini’s works 
were sent to Paris with any such hope or expec¬ 
tation ? When the Prenoh kir^ wanted Floreutme 
art, he had to biiug the Florcutineartist,! think, 
and not samplts to Paris.” 

“ThSt is very true, Laura mia,” said Curio, 
stooping amubS tho bench to press a kiss on the 
cheek that was so charmingly coloured h/ her 
disdainful mood; “ but say, darling, why do you 
call this French brooch vulgar? Js not it very 
pretiy P” 

“It is vulgar,” said Laura, noddinghorgrace¬ 
ful head, “ &st, because it is a sample, and may 
serve far one; because anybody can iu<ike an¬ 
other exactly hke it, and as good as tho original. 
It is vulgar, secondly, boeau.se the value of it is 
mono in tiie intrinsic cost of the material than in 
the workmanship; and, tliivdly, it is vulgar be- 
canse no sentiment went to ti^ making of it; 
the maker pvt none of his individuality into if, 
and it is, therefore, as one would suyof a buimm 
beiog, .w body and no brain, and no heart.” 

“It is qmte true," replied Carlo, “Ihaiour 
moderq workmen would turn you out as many 
dozen of such brooches as you choose to order, 
not one of which eonid you^l from tho origin^. 
Bnt still, modern work has its aflvnnt ages and 
exeellenoea See, now, thraw cirouJar Imps! 
They arc perfodtly accurate. See how truly in 
the centre is the exact point that ought to be the 
cimtre. Ton kitbw how constantly the old works, 
own of tho first hands, ate inaccurate m such 




of the artist. An artirt nnet »smohino,*%> 
wtnrk with maohiiwkjjke pteewen. I* one maAls 
mmd tho entoot counteri^ of aneihst'tf AwX 
the samo one day that I am another F IHtnethB 
careless inexactitude that madks tlie Itamanity ^ 
the artist without injuriiig the e^tprossion of his 
thought, better than the preeision which 
shows that your compasses were in good ortlte. 
But as for my poor trinket here, one of the hare 
and there individuals of anfiqltarum tastes; has 
been met with, for this is a commission for an 
Euulibhman. It came to me through Signor 
lladdi, at Ihe gallery.” 

“ T am delighted to hear it, my own Laura!" 
said Carlo; "for the truth is, that I am think¬ 
ing of the subject rather from the mercantile 
than from the artistic point of view. And you 
know, that if all goes well for our hopes to¬ 
morrow, Its please God it uiii, it is iu that light 
tliaf we must look at it,” 

"Heaven gniut that all may go well!” re¬ 
sponded Laura, fervontly; “but oh, Carlo, 1 
fear, I fear. I tliink I shall sit here and work at 
my pcails all night. For then 1 shall think of 
mj work, aud get over Iho hours. But I am 
sure i bhall not sleep a wink. Sometimes it 
bceiiib fo come out quite clear to me, that of 
course mj father will never consout to take off 
(lie old name that has been over the shop for 
three- gcucratioiib. You don’t know liowmuch 
pride my poor faflierhas in his business.” 

“1 think, my Laura, that when the business 
was, the pride was; but both, 1 suspect, have 
het-u killed by the same malad}',” said Carlo, a 
111 fie bitterly. “ Besides,” he added, “there is 
the too i-vulont difGetiKy of going on, as thiugs 
arc. Surely your father mu.st feel paiufuUy 
anxious for the future, and will welcome a pro¬ 
position which will, I trust, remove all anxiety 
fiom him for over.” 

“ lou forget. Carlo dear, that my fathw feels 
povertj only as one docs who is on the point of 
leaving it behind him for ever, lie is well and 
truly persuaded that the prize, which has so 
often seemed within his grasp, will come at last, 
and that soon. And if it sliould, Oario——>” 

“ X<aura! by all tho saints, don’t let me hear you 
talk m that way too! Have you not sccu enough 
of lottery drawing and gambling by this titab?” 
said sensible Carlo, sadly. 

“But my dear father dm uodersbind the 
lottory ns few others do,” pleaded iWa. “And 
I am sure, if calculation aud meditation on the 
cabala and the mathematics can amil, ho Ought 
to win.” . * 

“Laura! Laqya 1 fur llcaven’s siike don’t ta& 
so!” groaned poor Carlo, with real alarm. “'jM 
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i«^o lora itty o^m tnto 
lq>TO, w/art, Wkd'wy 6ld iSrdlSt-bettt*. Japa 
tMud'iSl ilia amtibers «jn!»tistha(ic to all tfarM 
itt'a.wibate. WSil jnyitoo <xms ttp. Garb?” 
said sita^ udih abok vlibli oiade it ibpoasiUe for 
C^.lo soold. 

ho said, “I would rather talk of 
our iisppiiUesS under any other form. Can it be 
that you really bare ouy shadow of belief b the 
possibility of any connexion between the 
numbers to be drawn out of the wheel at the 
lottery, and all the cabubtions, sympathetic 
numbers, and dreams that your father, mul so 
muny others, put so much faith in. P’* 

**In truth, dearest Cwb,” replied Laura, 
seriously, but without apartidcof the animation 
aud intense interest that had lighted up lier face, 
and lent tiro to her eye, a few moments pre¬ 
viously, wlien she bad been speaking of inaltc.r. 
of art—** in truth, dearest Carlo, 1 have never 
given the question a thought, and know, as I said, 
that I understand nothbg about it. "But-” 

**Understand it, Laura!” broke hi Carlo, the 
sceptical and the sensible; ** «fay, it is w itliiii the 
comprehciisuin of r baby.” 

“And yet they all speak of it,” rejoined Tinttra, 
humbly, ‘*as a profound science and mjsie-ry, 1o 
be fathomed only by the longest and deepest 
mathematical study. See, now,” she eoutinued, 
“what reasons I have to belicie these things, 
■^liich seem to yon so incredible. My dear, dear 
father certainly was never considered u ant mg in 
intelligence. Y ou kaoiv, before pressing w .int of 
money led him to deiole all Ids attention to this 
subjp.ct, how highly his talents were thouglit of 
by ml the men ^ art in Horeuco. Aud years of 
dMp study have only conliruicd him more and 
more in the certainty of his speculations.” 

Carlo groaned; but not letting lum uitcmipt 
her, she went on: 

‘*Then, as you remarked yourself, myfatlicr is 
far from singular in his belief. How many of hci's 
think like him P Aud then again, above all, that 
bookwhbh be bad with liim this mombg- 1 
have never so much us looked into it. But J 
have often and often heard him quoting the 
i^es of ^e groat philosophers whose calcula- 
lions ore there given, i know that the book 
states tite oorrespondenees aud sympathies of 
numbers, and the possibilrty of winning m the 
bttoy bytlieir means, as matters of fact. And 
is it mwblo that the government and Holy 
Chnroh, which takes such eeasebss care to pre¬ 
vent evil books of may kind from being printed, 
Would suffer tbit book to Ixi published and sold 
openly to thousands of people, deluding them in 
the most cruel and wicked manner, if it wore all 
&Jeo P Is this in any way credible, 1 say P” 
'Carlo’s PariS'gKwra ideas brought to bis lips 
some pithy expressions of hk estimate of tbo 



good 

mueb-loved patient. So oouteatkif bimsfllf wjfit 
inwardly resolviiig that a little ^ighteametd; 
on these matters mould rmeh bis Liuinifs deeply 
art-instructed, but on all other subjects blaibkw 
paper mind, at some future oiili more convenient 
period, he merely said; 

** Well, my sweet Laura, without pretending 
to give up my own ideas on the matter, Xwill be 
content if, as yon tell me, you, at all events, 
never felt any inclination to dabble in the lottery.” 

** And if 1 had, Gtulo, which I teruly never bad, 
would it not be enough for me to know that you 
did not approve of it 

This, a.s the speaker doubtless felt, oonlil only 
be answ cred by a very tender caress. And then 
it was settled between them that the all-impor- 
t*int faitenricw of the morrow should come off at 
ten o’clock, at which hour Carlo was to call on 
the old man foi the purxiose. 

(Jf oourbc Laura aud Carlo would have sat on 
where lluy were as long as ever the two old 
men in the front bliop chose lo leave them undis- 
Inibod. But it was not long after tliey had 
liiii.slied fheir busmesb and type-reproducible 
talk, and had betaken themselves to very ortho¬ 
dox hand-in-h.md moon-giTziug, that the ronad- 
abont figure of (lodpapa Niccolo appeared 
in the too narrow fiani'' of the little doorway 
between tlic t wo rooms Laudadio, he smd, was 
specially absorbed in some calculations of the 
mfluenee which the lull of the moon would have 
on the drawing of the lottery on the following 
Saturday at Home, .as dcducible from the num- 
bersifthat eauie up the last time the drawing 
took place at Home in the quarter of the fufi. 
moon. A^ud ho luul betaken bimself to the room 
above, which was. rr nched fay u ladder-like stair 
tomstructed lu the Uuckucss of the waU. Carlo, 
and he, he said, would go off to bed, and Laura 
was to close the door behind them. 

The engagement between Laura and Carlo was 
perfectly well known to Scstini, and had his 
warm approbation. The hundred dollars, he 
said, were « ady at the first intimation that the 
wedding was fixed. He was not aware, however, 
of Carlo's detcrminationto bringmatters to a crisis 
by the proposal the reader has heard. As they 
left the heavily ironed little door, which Laura 
was heard barring and bolting inside. Carlo told 
the old oavalierc bis project, and t^ked bis 
opinion as to t&e probability of Signor Vatfui’a 
acceptance of it. 

‘*My opiuim is,” said Niocolo, “that bo will 
gladly acoepi it. For when a man’s heud is 
occupied by the profound aud intense studies 
which engross my respected friend, I have oV 
served that he rarely troubles hnnsdf much 
rtbout meaner things. A wondemil head btts oM 
Laudadio Tanni!” 
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il^Xm. liAMBETH TO VAXJXEAJLL. 

A3SY Tflio lias ooee gone up the Thames 
Irem Ijoudou Bridge may ever ^er know vrith 
\ju ejta ^ut vrhen he is passing Lambeth. He 
trUl emell it. Indeed, a nose fine to detect 
the various blending of other odours with that 
of the river, might indicate, blindfold, the vrhole 




Oraosite London. Tiiere was mention before 
the Oonqnest, of “Lambebiibe, vnith all fields, 
p^tnxes, woods, and waters thereto belonging.” 
But most of the old spellipgs are held to show 
that the place owed its name to an old word, 
lam, meaning dirt, and that Lamhithc was,— 
doubtless so named fiom its expanse of marsh,— 
Dirt Haven. 

It >iiad its pleasauuees. Where Beaufoy’s 
dhjtilierT now stands, were once the gaideus of 
the Borl of Arundel, opposite Aiuuod House. 
Those grounds being afterwards rented b; the 
earl’s gardener, Bovdell Caper, were known as 
Cuperis Gardens, whither fireworks, music, and 
illuminations, tempted pleasnre-sockers—who 
themselves were of ill odour—more than a ccn< 
turv ago. That ground is now in the Lambeth 
district of Saint lohn, which has its chuirii oppo¬ 
site the South-Western Bailwav Station. Merc, 
also, sixty years ago, the Royal Coburg Theatre, 
since rc-named the Victoria, came of a dispute 
between leaseholders and ground landlord of the 
Royid Circus, or the Sarrey, which had then 
ju» been bnrnt down, and mm just been burnt 
down again. The former burning of the Surrey 
caused the building of the Coburg, wlucb was 
opened with a melodrama of knights in armour, 
folioved by a grand Asiatic ballet and a panto¬ 
mime. 

Si, Mary’s is the parish church of Lambeth, 
and in St. Mary’s district, towards the end of 
the last century, Philip Astley opened his 
“Amphitheatre of Arts.” Astley was a tall 
strong roan, loud of voice, and. covalent in 
later life, who gave up cabinet-making in bis 
youth to enlist in the 15tb, or JBUiot’r Own 
Xiifl^t Horse. He served seven years, was 
BiMe rongh-rider^tl^acfaer and horse-breaker to 
the regiment, and when, after seeing service in 
Gettj^y, he obtained his discltarge, he made 
his livl^ out of horses. GeoetaT Blliot gave 
him A charger as a mark of ^eem, and with 
this and a horse bought in Smithfielo, he begem 
to exhibit tonU comers, in an op^field near the 
Halfpenny Hatrih at Lambeth, for whatever he 
could get when he sent the hat round. Then, be 
engaged part Of a large tinibcr-yard which stood 
where the theatre pow stends. Here he boarde^ 
, in a ctrcus, charged sixpence for admission, 


to lend him two hundred pounds qr» morttpas 
of the yard vrith all ihetimber hi it. mihim 
two hundred pounds, the rimbm>(nOrdiauttire»t 
abroad, and was no more hemrd of. Astley thus 
got in due time lawful possessuin of thoiphi^ 
He sold the timber, ana with the prodaoe of^ it 
and sixty pounds, the value of a large dituttona 
ring which he picked up at the foot of West¬ 
minster Bridge, and fonUd no owner for, he 
built in the timber-yard what he then caUed “ tlm 
Amphitheatre Riding House.” Iliis building 
he enlarged as be got means, until the wb<de 
ground was roofed in. Astley’s wife was a 

f ood horsewoman, bis son also rode well as a 
oy. When llie Royal Circus, now tlie Surrey 
Theatre, was being built, Astley, to compote 
with it, added a stage and scenery to lus Riding 
Circle, which he then called, first the “Royu 
Grove”—from the painting, grove-fashioned, of 
the house before toe curtain—and afterwards 
“tlie Amphitheatre of Arts.”- In sevontoen 
’ninely-four, Astley being at that time wiiA the 
army as a volunteer, this theatre and nineteen ad- 
ioining houses were burnt down. Astley came 
borne, and at once rebuilt it, opening it next 
year as the Royal Amphitheatre, under the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
lork. Bight yeais later, k was again bomt 
down, with forty adjoining houses; Astley, who 
lust five-and-tweuty thousand pounds by the 
fire, being then in Paris, where also he hod 
founded an amphitheatre. Again the theatre 
in Lambeth was promptly rebuilt: not to be 
burnt down again until Ducrow’s time, when 
Ducrow sank under the aifiiction. 

It is in the same district that, in the reign 
of James the First, a family named Yanx hmd 
some copyhold land. Afterwards Sir ^muel 
Moriand, Pepys’s tutor, who Imd a lease of 
Yauxboll House, built a sumptuous room ki tbe 
gardens, set up beautiful fountains, and made 
of tbe place a pleasauno^ to which Charles 
the Second and nis ladies often came. Hai>- 
land was an ingenious man, wlioso hpuse was 
full of contrivances, and who planned a kitoben 
in his coach, so that be. could make aoup, 
broilsteaks, or roast joints, as ho travelled. 
was not until tbe year seventeen hundred and 
thirty, that the general public found its way into 
tbe sbadj gardes of Yauxball House; 
Jonathan Tyers baving in that year opened iho 
place as a tavern. Two years later, ho turned 
the gardens to more profit, by oalUnff ImfA 
Spnng Gaidens, and opening ijtem wMh illumi* 
nations and a masq^ueraae. Bueoesa ^eouttged 
him to build an orcliestta, engage ewcenedt aouii* 
cians, decorate, aqd erect almiyas. Maslts wnw 
oommonly worn, in the gaidentb and AddiSjm 
tells us that tbe* favourite drink Wat, Iw Imms 
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VBo^ mi rant thoM tiit 

inin it^ Mod Ut«t; 
If 4w jjjid i^ ibwiettl men tvootd Imre been 
bora. beide. Within a fbm howet^ bis 
death* hn eaaat^ Mmself to be ndieeled into the 
jaudleni whi^ bed been bht hobby, that be Tn%bt 
4e%ht his eyes wildi irhat be saw. If he now 
Iblolh on the old gnnuui rrith spiritaal eyea, 
IMudmiii the; Sad yet more deiigblm phmiattons 
on its soil m wM^ he never oreamea, and mn- 
aing' fountains of sweet water more refreshing 
tlaa any which e^er plashed upon his basins 
set in the smooth turf. 

StppOrted in part by the establishment of 
factories by the watcr-side and elsewhere—of 

• • v .1 - S- 


'fisf^od of an iitthiahtw 
Mr pomes^a <dn«trtneome, as (deigy^ &rihe 
dMtn«ft, was, In the first yeans somethings «ke 
6f^y nonndB, and ha the seeoitd year five or sis 


and so forth—there had multiplied in Iiambeth a 
)>optdaUon of artisans and common labourers, 
with petty traders ministering fo their wants. 
Then from the district of Saint Marr’s there was 
out off a curacy, or subdistrict of Saint Mary* 
tlic-Lcss, with k church built in eighteen ’twenty- 
eight, and« population of some sixteen thonsand, 
iifing almost withont cxoeptiou upon scanty 
earnuigs. The Prince of Wales is lord of the 
soil, as Duke of Lancaster. And any chance of 
recovery to better life which this district might 
have had, was ruined by the mere improvident 
rapacity which characterised the mauageuufnt of 
the estate when George the Fourth, first and 
worst gentleman in Europe, was Prince of Wales. 

The church of St. Mary-thc-Less is in Prince’s- 
road: a road called Pnneo’s in relation to the 
royal style of the adjacent King’s Town, or 
KjsnniugtPn, from the days when Cliarles the 
First was Prince of Wales. That prince occa- 
sionally occupied a manor-house built here on 
the site of a palace in which Henry the Third 
met his parliament, Edward the Third kept 
Christmas, and Henry the Fifth sumetinies lived. 
The only palace now in Prince’s-road, is imme¬ 
diately opposite the* church of SI. Mary-thc- 
Less: the palace of Lambeth pauperism. A 
very epacions palace it is; the workhouse of a 

; ariBh sixteen miles in circuit, stri telling from 
'hames bank to Streatham, containing a popu- 
latiou of some three hundred thousand, and, 
morcovei, a metropolitan botongh that rctnrns 
two mmubers to parliament, until the death 
of Dpetot D’Oyley, its rector, twenty years ago, 
Iwioibethi was one ^eat oadivided parish, with a 
Mvenae to the rector of about two thousand five 
hundred a yeu, being at the rate of five a shil¬ 
ling ft kotti for care or neglect^ but it was 
tkeU eubciivided into the four district parishes 


Uai'SviuI iTt^^ 


toe archbishop’s palace, St. Gooige’s, St. John’s, 
and St. Mark's, at Kensington. 

Thft dhstciet of St. Maty-ihe-Less was given, 
^vcn yean ago, into the dhaige of an energetic 
wxnhing (fimyinan. The chvvrii windows and 
wiala bad faucn into disrepair for want of 
parichuMirs wining, Or if willing, able, to main- 
tain the building properly. There was no pro- 


penses, through the poverty of ita eongregalios, 
tell upon him. l%cre hre out a few dooen people 
in the district who pay any income tax at alt. 

After three years of work much had been 
done, but there were not more than twenty 
persons resident in the district who oontn- 
bated lowuds the local charities, ood^ oidy 
two owners of the property within the district 
were among his helpers. Ihe almost univeniM 
poverty of the people multiplied their needs of 
money, while making it impossible to raise it 
from among themselves. Nevertheless, on went 
the worker and tlic work. THie district pre¬ 
sently was subdivided, and a Pccl’ii Parish, of 
St. Peter’s, Vauxliall, wa.s formed, with charge 
over a population of about six out of the six¬ 
teen thousand. Here one of the two curates, 
who had helped in the duly of St. Mary-thc- 
Less, became incumbent, witn a good parsonage- 
house provided for him, the house being the old 
manager’s dwelling-house attached to, and upon 
the ground of, the late Vauxfarii Gardens. He 
is, in fact, the present manager of the old 

5 rounds with their new lights and properties, 
-raong the new and attractive properties are 
new National Schools, perfectly appointed; 
biiildingg fur the Lambeth School of Art; a poor 
man’s club and dining-room; rooms for a needle¬ 
work society, which, with a sharp allowed it of 
the government work in making clothes for the 
army, now saves many a poor woman from utter 
distress. Besides all thi<», there is in the same 
group of buildings an orphanage, in which 
daughters of clcigymen and professional men are 
boused while in training for the not. thankless 
or ignoble work of carrying out the right will 
of the natiuu as it s teacheps of the children of the 
poor. Besides all this, again, there is in the same 
group of buildings a church, the church of St. 
Peter’s, Yauxliall, built at a cost of eight thoo- 
satid five hundred pounds, which, with its 
groined roof filled in with solid brick, is pro¬ 
bably ike best brick oliurcb in London. Some 
four thonsand pounds more are wanted for its 
towei^which has yet to be built, but the church 
itself IS finished, and in daily use. 

The marvel to us, and to every one, most be, 
how all this could have been done by theincum- 
bont of a benefice endowed With less than a 
hundred pounds a year, and ia ft district that 
did not contain above twenty people able to 
help in the wwk witii money, beyond penoe 
and small silvfr at collections. The chief part 
of the work was all aeoomplished before thf 
incumbent of St. M.ary-the-Less profited by the 
new ecolcsiastioal arrangement for bringing the 
income of oerbun livings up the vgiei of 
three hundred a year. The lomd charitable 
sodetics that help the po6r to keep body and 
soul together in the winter-time, have, indeed, 
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bocn strengtibHMd vtaas^y b; t$ie Olinatroits 
bou?.ty of %i mott poWerfol of our new«- 
popcra, fit tbst aeuBon opens its oolamns 
to every Sm rtaiemeat to the rich. Of help 
given «b dnistmie from outside the ptuish 
to keep aS hunger ami csold, not a pmmj has 

a s W the eight or nine thousand pounds that 
t the church; or to tlie six thousand or 
more that baUt the new Kational Schools; or 
to the fifteen hundred and more that erected a 
fit building for the School of Art; or to tiie 
two Ihoueand three hundred and odd that built 
the orphanage; or to the eleven hundred and 
odd pounds that built the soup kitchen and 
rooms for the needlewomen’s army work. Here 
are some twenty thousand pounds in ail, being 
a portion only of the money that lias been 
obtained and nsed for the creation, niaiutenance, 
and support, of good works in this poor and 
onoe n^lected district. 

The incumbent hbnscifi .whom, as manager 
of YauaJudl, wo applied to for admissions to his 
ground, and who, though our visit was unsought, 
wiJlmgly answered questions, met our wonder 
by freely showing to us all his bonks, in wiiich 
the debtor and creditor accounts of each undor- 
tskiBff are specified to the uttermost, and in as 
orderfy a way as one uu'ght expect to fiud 
matters of cash recorded m a city counting- 
house. But, the seeing of the accounts only ni- 
oreased in us the wonder that so much should 
have been done. There is no difficulty, says 1 he 
inoumboBt of St. Mary-the-Less. Yery many 
people in this country have surplus mouey, with 
a part of which they are glad to know how they 
can do some real good. Any work for the well¬ 
being of the poor is freely helped when it is 
seen that there is u real effort to do it, and 
that the money given in its aid Is really spent 
upon it. The great thing is to keep taithful 
accounts, open to everybody interested in the 
matter. So says the Reverend Robert Gregory, 
to whose faithful sorvico of lus Master, yet 
raore^ we suspect, than to his foithlul book¬ 
keeping, this distriot of Laiiiboth owes a larger 
debt tlm we can tcU. 

We went into the old church, where all the 
seats are free, while it was yet bright with its 
Cbristmas decorations. Sound in even decora¬ 
tive repair, the old shaking windows have ceitscd 
their rattling, and even a large paiuted win¬ 
dow rejoiooi the eye wj ih warm colours, fi^clioir 
vestry nad just helm built, because a curate with 
a strong bent for church music has been wisely 
backed in his efforts to add the attraction of 
goc^l music to the shored services. For, the 
church stiU has ample galleries which, for want 
of a su^eat congregation, are not used. 

The time is not veiy distant when the galleries 
of the old church will be opened, aud both 
churches will be full; for a new generation is 
being formed of pariehjkmers who will owe them 
cordial affdotioit. We saw the self-supporting 
schools attached to the old church crowdm 
with children wlio pay, some of them sixpence 
a week, for their instruction. We saw a happy 
woman in a little room that had once been a 
M(m^U,.!|Beeting'hoasc, a room no bigger than 


on of&taxy dinii^room, crammed with more 
tbtm a bumM small children, Uvely trnd thick 
aa maggots in a cheese. Thai, woman, with a 
hard-worked pJeasaut face, lives daily in the 
mob of little children as riimr only ieaoher. 
She has no assistants, and no systrnn but Jove. 
She likes her work and loveft hee children. 
There is no order or discipline among them in 
scholastic sense, but she contrives to toarit 
them all to road, write, and do sums: to say the 
catechism, and be kind to one another. We must 
sec this little fellow's writing on a bit of slate. 
We must hear that chubby litUe mortal read 
about Elias, which he does well, except for his 
tumbling and disappearing down the gapmg 
mouth of one overwido word. Surely it was 
a pretty skht to see this gentle woman in her 
child world! The crowd oi,small folk in narrow 
space made one think of the good woman who 
lived in a shoo, and had so many children tliat 
she didn’t know what to do. Only this woman 
did know what to do, and she was doing it, in 
wise simplicity, with all her heart and soul. • 

Thence, wc went to the spacious rooms of the 
new National Schools, nliich form part Of Uic 
new illuminations on the old ground of the 
eardens at Vauxhall. There, wc saw bright- 
looking teachers, each before her class; and a 
room lull of infant learners, one or two of whom 
had actually learnt to speak from the kind 
voice of a teacher, who iieemcd to enjoy the 
cliarfje over her small army of immarlyred in¬ 
nocents. We weuf to the orphanage, where 
latherlcsb daughters of professional jnen are 
trained to the work of national schoolmistresses. 
A pleasant airy home, with a cheerful Common 
room that has a bultery-liafch in one of its 
walls for the immediate passage in and out of 
cups, plates, dishes, and victuals from the 
kiteheu. With apartments for mistresses, who, 
liaviiig passed their chrysalis state, act hero as 
supeuulendciits, and Imow how by dexterous 
artistic handiwork, to make their little sho- 
parlour elegant with evidences of good taste. 
With dormilones partitioned into little sleeping 
closets, each open above to the common am of 
the room, each with its little latticed-window, 
and its little bed and other needments, each 
with its narrow walls adorned according to the 
fanej" of its occupant. 

We went into the bui^ kitchen, wherb We 
found plum-pudding, roley-poley sliap& boiled 
in long tins, and meat and veptaoles ready; and 
besides the buttcry-batoh that opened on the 
orphanage dining-room, a lift to carry some of 
the good victual up to realms above. 

Wc sought those realms above and found 
there the club.room furnished to the workittg 
men. An eating-room with a counter aupniledl^ 
the lift, aird a table of charges, that enabWinen 
and bovs to have a plate of soup or msat. With 
or witnout bread or vegetables, or *a slice of 
pudding, or all in succession, at the lowest pos- 
Able chaige. Thera is an old |»atleman in 
fustian, dining tts comfortably at his dub M a 
gentleman in broadcloth at his club can wish 
to dine. Here, seated in slow dclibmW eujoy- 
mdnt of his penny slice, is the boy wo saw 
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rushing by us out <^ doorjs, and vho answered 
aa. Ke rjta tb, tlw questo», “'Whai we you in 

A ktsWMv j»v»a lsuaai/\na tmnwA 


room supplied witia newspapers* ba^telie- 
board, client and dcaughta, dommoe^ and other 
' ’^itnea. Alsid dnolher room, in which the oom- 
jBbittee of the (dab was about to have a buslniess 
*Hiceting. 

Then, on ^ve travelled to the rooms where we 
' found, poor wonten at work with tlicir nectdes, 
and saw how they managed the shirt making. 
We turaed aside then, to the empty storeroom 
(^ the blankets that arc all away doing their 
winter duty upou poor men’s beds, and heard 
how a beginning bad just been made in this 
room of a povision for the lending to the sick 
poor, of ml manner of medical and surgical 
comforts that are usually beyond their reach. 
Such provision is a good suggestion of Dr. 
Wright’s, and is the newest Edition to the 
long list of good thoughts that have become 
good deeds through the unremitting energy 
of Mr. Gregory. The store of medical com¬ 
forts looks to enrichment, less by money- 
help than by gifts of the needed articles tliem- 
selres. In many a well-to-do family, where' 
wme one of its members has recovered from an 
illness daring which some sor) of mechanical 
appliances have aided the recovery or eased the 
pam—in many a house, too, where the need of 
such an aid lias ended with the life it failed to 
save, and where it is hard to keep, harder to 
sell, the visible ncmainder of the siifferiiigs on 
earth of a beloved one who is at rest for ever 
—what could one wish better thiui to place 
such things wliero they would be coutiniially 
useful, and again and again contribute to the 
health and comfort of the poor ? We saw also 
a long and hungry file waiting with jugs to be 
tiled at the soup kitchen, and saw in the 
kitchen itself school children, who would other¬ 
wise have been all but diiinerk’ss, sitting with 
lumps of bread and ample basins of hot soup 
faeforo them. Is that ood political or educa- 
tioiial economy ? If so, so be it. In a district 
where tliere come to the schools children wiio 
cannot learn for very hunger, where a child has 
brought for its dinner two raw potatoes and 
asked leave to have them cooked at the school 
.stove, we s^y only, God bless the soup kitchen 
that opens its doors to t)w hungry among those 
poor little scholars 1 

THE PAIKTER AND POTJRTALES. 

Tbor, Jt was a humble garret, 

Leokitig on a strip of sky, 

Oy.tbo roofs of Paris dty, 

, . . 0% its and oolanms high. 

tW.ps1nt«r, ’twas a pdaee, 

Bfahly fantWd by art, 

' realis’d the j^rioae 
-. Iknm whose gifts he Woodlspart. 

iSiUt siicoeos oomee oftoa dowly,. 

Add he wasted day by day ’; j 

Yet he Vept a stainiess conscience, ' 


Now there was a time approashinib; 

When to painters old and young,' 

For their works, the Palds Royal, 

, Wide, its ample portals dupg. 

He too—he will make bis venture, 
Wrestle for a golden prize; 

At the thought his pulse throbs foster. 
Eager flash his earnest eyes.. 

But whence draw his inspiratiiOB ? 

His good angel prompts him now — 
He will visit his dikd mother; 

By her grave will make his vow. 

Then he buys a umpio flowret, 

’Tis the flower she lov’d the he^ 

In her life—the purple heartsease, 

With its regal velvet nest. 

Now the cemetery nearing, 

Sec, two figures fix his gaze, . 

Like him on a pious errand 
Bound to visit Phre la Chaise. 

Clad they arc in humble mourning; 

On the old man’s cheek a scar, 

On his breast a modest ribbon, 

Marks a hero from the war. 

Silver-grey tlie long locks falling 
On each side the temples pale, 

Mild the sightless eyes, beseedting 
Pity for the limbs that fail. 

Scarce the bending ^rl beside him 
Hath her sixteen summers seen, 

S'ay the timid looks and gesture, 

Slight the arm on which to lean. 

Darkly clear the brown complexion, 

Pure the face os any saint. 

All too thin the young clieek’s oval, 

On the lips a blush-rose faint 

But the dark eyes beam soft splendour, 
Like two stans by mfot o'erspread, 

And a weight of raven tresses 
Crown-like, wreath the drooping head. 

And the yonng man marks her efforts, 
Her dew charge to shield from hann, 
Glancing too with tearful pleasure 
At the chaplet on her arm. 

Through the solemn crowded alienee, 

He behind them follows slow, 

Up the broad walks, oypress-border’d, 

As with painful steps they go. 

Now their paths diverge. He reariies 
That mute sign, the plain block drass 
Hung with chaplets of immortelles, 
Which records his love and loss. 

Then he plants the pnrple fiowen, 
Reverent kneels awhile to pray;- 
Whispers, “ Give the boon X seek fotV' 
Give it ere the dose of day." 

Then the vision comes before him 
(Only faded, never lost) 

Of the o'd rri'r'' .'"■'f' —rV-w 
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AuiJ rdohu tlHim, 

WUh^aiU hlTihni, 

«U 8ikata tSiem— 

fnii&es Ms iHsbet knomi. 


4riSt ldnd!y faeliBg meet him, 
TPlee and look^ their trust bespenk, 
T# iM hU admiring g^noee > 

JSieel fhint htuahes to her cheek. 


And in tiriUght shadews sitting, 

Id his scantl}*^ famish’d rhom, 

Loappears a lovcijr vision 
Suddenly from out the gloom. 

'Tis the Ad man and the melden 
He had seen that very day; 

And a low voico seems to whisper, 
Love her son! and trust alway i 

Day by day beholds them gather’d 
In his attid—all the three,, 

Age and manhood, and fair youth, the 
Painter, Love—the pupil, he. 

Di^ by day, upon canvas. 

See her growing image smile; 

Day by day, upon his heart too. 

For he los’d her all the stbile. 


Loams the pencilling of her eyebiws, 
Long fiisged lashes, dimpled chin. 
Learns the changes of her features, 
Hides them each his heart within. 


Noiseless Time brings round the morning, 
When, in neat though plain array, 

The {other, painter, and tiie daughter, 

To the pictures take their way. 

Fitly fram’d, and softly lighted, 

On the walls the pictures glow, 

Gay crowds whisper blame or praises 
As they wander to and fro. 

They the lively throng ofgaseVs 
Thread to find his work—behold! 

BVom the broad and gilded border 
Hangs the little ticket, “ Sold.” 

The modest painter amiles and trembles, 

Feele a motsiure dim his eye; 

“ Who,” he asks, “ has been the buyer i” 

And they show him, passing by. 

Noble^bearted Count Ponrtslhs 
Grsefr him frankly, oordieHy; 

“ Nome the price you set npoa it. 

It nnut he mine, whate’er that be.” 

“ ISro thousand francs,” the young man falters. 
" Fkapos ten thousand let it be.” 

“I sold bttt two.” “ But 1 for prizes 
Never bargain,” answers he. 

♦* Some day soon yon wHl be famons, 

Mark, my wordss smile, a bow, 

Pointfng a proidntic linger 
Wh^ the niowds are gathered now. 

Need we tell thd old Ad atory, 

Ever Ad, yet ever new ? 

How they sponi a joj ftd evening, 

How he won the maiden too. 


How they tended the old father 
' , With all kindneio tit A ooAd be. 

How in time their blooming cldtSriRt, 

’ Prattled round the grendsire’s knee. 

. .. . . ' i I i i II . 

HOW the bank was WOHNH HP. 

No sooner was oar bank fairly prononn^ 
defunct,* than tlie lawyer? imd aocountents 
began to holdhigb festivw over its body. Tmlf 
says the bomAy proverb, “ Wbat Is one Tt\an% 
meat is another one’s poison." Wbat was ntter 
ruin lo many-i-a very serious loss to all the 
shareholders—^was to the legal profession in the 
Cuy a rich harvest. The genileman appointed 
by the Court of Chancery to wind us Up was dn 
accountant; but he, of course, bad hia friend^ in 
the shape of an eminent legal City firm, ana*^ 
equAly as a matter of course~be brought them 
in to help him as solicitors for finishing off ^ 
affairs of the bank, lu these little transactions 
there is generally on understanding that "share 
and share alike” is to be the rule as to aU " costs" 
whieh the lawyers can get out of the concern j so 
that what between his fees as offioiA liquidator, 
and half the law charges that arc earned by the 
solicitors, the accountant always hopes to mohe 
a nice little thing out of the job, and he is 
seldom doomed to he disappointed. No wonder 
that these windings-up are much sought after, 
or that when a joint-stock company is iu trouble 
there are not wanting those who prompt the 
shareholders to resort to the Court of Clianceiy. 
The individu A who gets named official liquidator 
may, in consequence, write himself down a richer 
man Iw at least two thousand pounds, and the 
Ic^l firm that helps him will certainly be better 
Off by more than half that amount before the 
work is over. 

Who that has tiavcllcd in the East bas not 
often seen high up in the air numerous 
vultures, or other birds of prey, hovering round 
and round in slow circles—moving oji the 
wing, bat never going far from the same spot— 
as if wAtiiig for something which th^ know 
must happen ere long? W|icn he secs this the 
ti-aveller at onco knows that somewhere in the 
near neighbourhood there is a sheep, goat, 
mule, horse, or other amwal dying, and that 
the vultures are only biding their time unti|| 
the creature bo realty dead to pounce dowh 
upon the carcase, and feed and miarrel over At 
of it that is worth eating. Times without 
number have 1 witnessed such a scene in other 
lauds, and Aso in the dty of London, our owi;! 
dear overgrown Babylon. Only hcj* tho soon- 
to-be-defunot body was always a joiat-stoek 
company on its last legs, and tlm birds of prey 
hovering over it were the sollAtors and ao- 
countanls, wAting to feed upon its body. 

As with the vultures so wiUi tne 
visers. It is tho very filling, whjbii they join 
and promote amongst themsAves, ihA causes 
. the dAay of final settlement, bat tbsi very dehiy 

” See How the Bank come to Grief, vA, xlit, 
page 102. . ” 
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brings to the claws jc£ ■ tbe skouger Toltuces 
those titobits whidii ia the case of ifae dead 
animal, we should 4 s«Ji fat ftesb, bat to whie 1 ),in 
that of the dying eoppany, we gire the sweet 
name of “opsts.” 

Iliose, who have aot heeit behind the scenes 
at the birth, during the Qfe, aitd at the death 
of a joint^toek oompanj, would imagine tlud 
nothing, must be easier Inan to wind up ai con¬ 
cern su^ as ouiB. Thej would, ho doubt, fancy 
that idl the official liquidator would hare to do 
Would lie to .collect such moneys as are due to 
the afblt, pay all Just debts as far as he could, 
and—^if the funds in hand are not enough for 
that purpose—^to cause, or enforce the payment 
of a cenaib contribution bj Uie shareholders, 
under the “lamitcd Liability” Act, by whidi 
each individual is liable only for the amount 
and nuinber of shares for which he has sub- 
smrib^, !Kiis, however, is only in theory—the 
practice is vitry different. 

We limd altogether about two hundred share¬ 
holders, When 1 say that of tltcse persons 
there was not one that had not offers of services 
from at least one, two, or more solicitore, the 
domipotioa which car coming to grief caused in 
the legal world may be imagined. And as many 
advieers, so numy legal opinions were there. 
Some of these gentlemen held that the bank liad 
never been properly constituted, that the sliarc- 
hdd^s were not only not liable for any further 
calls upon, them, but that they had been cheated 
oat of the money already paid; that the di¬ 
rectors were a parcel of swindlers, having ob¬ 
tained: money on false pretences, and that if nil 
the deposits and calls that had been paid upon 
shares were not returned immediately to the 
shareholdm, all the members of our late board 
'tbuld be indicted as criminals before tlie Lord 
MayoTfc Sind subsequently be brought to the bar 
of the. Old Bailey. My friend tlic dissenting 
nunister from the Eastern Counties, who on a 
former occasion had shaken his fist in my face,* 
seemed to have a verv strong opinion on the 
subject . He had paidauout five hundred pounds 
npofi his shares and calls, and this money he de- 
ntismded. should be at once refunded him. In¬ 
deed, .Ms legal adviser went Sb far as to write 
td one, of the directors, that unless a cheque 
for th^ amount was sent by return of post, 
lie, the. s(dd. director, would be at once charged 
with oriminal . conduct before a police magis¬ 
trate;"-,:/, '■ 

Thread tike those of course did no good what¬ 
ever to those who uttered them. If any director 
had bew fOo] enough to pay one shilling to the 
sharehbldhBB, the/ whole of his fortune would 
have i.heehi smsorbcd like BO many dtops in the 
ocean'.But the legifil geptlemen .gained in the 
quarrel, or at aj^ tate they gained so far as to 
Wi ptp by tlmie dleats .&r ’work done—for 
"oost's**—even though the said clients derived: 
m benefit whatever from their advice. But there i 
wtee not many of pur sfaarehifidetwfoolish enough < 


thus to rim their heads against steae. 71 ^ 
although one and alt tried npon various~p{e£i^ 
shake off responsibttitj, and be d^ared as 
liable to any fataro pigments. Thus, when 
lettmw were written to them all, telling them 
that they wotdd haVetopay up aobriainamoimt 
on their respective thar^ aaswmrsi .to most of 
these came, saying, in polite and. 1 ^^ iaonuage, 
that they, the writers, would see the offimmHqiti- 
dator in purgatory first. Some declared tW 
they had been idduced to take the shares xinde'r 
■false pretences; othem, that the eomppr^ was no 
company, never could have been l^lly a com¬ 
pany, and that the directors werC men the Very 
reverse of honest. Day after day did communi¬ 
cations like these reach the official liquid^r. 
They were all written by the respective solicitors 
of the different shareholders, and not onljr cost 
money, but before each was indited, legal 
opinions, consultations, and other preparatory 
measures, had also to be paid for.* Then came 
the replies from the solicitors for the vtnd- 
ing-up, which had also to be paid for,, as 
had opinions of counsel, serving of writs, fees 
for doing this, that, and the other, so that 
almost from the very commeheement the la¬ 
bourers in the legal profession had a rich har¬ 
vest, which tlicy reaped with no little energy 
and activity. 

In the bank, wc who were of the staff of tlie 
company had now an idle time of it. Wo bad no¬ 
thing w'hatcver to do, and we did that remarkably 
well. Four months’ notice to quit the service 
had been served upon each of us; but notwith¬ 
standing our occupation was gone, we came 
almost every day to our old haunts, ^though we 
arrived in the morning and vrent away in the 
afternoon at such hours as suited out own con¬ 
venience. W’e were not allowed to touch a book 
or write a letter for the winding-up of the bank; 
the official liquidator having put clerks of his 
own in charge of everything in the office. ,We 
read the Times, roasted cliesnuts on the fire, had 
cozy hot luncheons, at our own expense, in the 
board-room, and altogether behaved ourselves as 
higlt-minded gentlemen under a temporary cloud 
ought to do. Now and then our d^ufiedleisnce 
was disturbed by some indignant shareholder,, 
who came up from the country under the 
delusion that he had only to apply at the bank 
in order to have tite whole of the money he l»d 
paid upon shares returned at once. These parties 
did not, however, get much satisfaction from os. 
In fact, theycenerSly went away under a vague, 
but . not ill mnnded, impression that they were 
being jested with, and returned to whenim they 
had come more angry, if not wiser men th^ be¬ 
fore. For some of these persons, however, it was 




impossible not to feel sorry. Many of them had 
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chiefly by the often reported sneoess ofnaqnwoas 
other companies of a nke nature with outs. 
poor lady—the widow of a clergyman—had 
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iadHoeii w)iu^ she ibad 

psU fr^ lio&Ara£j^snda--4}iB half of sU ^ 
W van am Oable fiai st 

iflsMh ficff ihues4anoaitt. ^ bad thus 
aaheAfnmtd bersdf, and with her were rained 




tbeditd-iarested was the tottd savings of her 
iake knaiuHid, the froiis of twcnty>fivc years’ selT- 
donittl. ^ Usd read ia the papers of the large 

C kma which the shores in Tarkms banks and 
ee companies commanded, imd she hoped by 
ihiis<*^er first and last'—speculation she woula 
benble to tuid sometUii^—-nfew lumdreds, at any 
rate—to her little store. She appeared quite 
stricken down by her misfortune, bnt was 
noft. alone in her troubles. An officer—a 
nuyoc—in the army had, by long service and 
gnat eoonon^ia India, scraped together enough 
to enable him to - purchase his lieutenant* 
eolomkiy. There being no immediate prospect 
of/jwomotion* he had invested his hard-earned 
sifarmgs ia our bank shares, thinking that when¬ 
ever called upon to pay for hi» step ho could at 
once sell them and realise his funds, perhaps 
with a considerable profit. He now found all 
his money swept away, just as ho wanted it to 
pay for his rank. He had no other means, and 
not being able to purchase, was passed over by 
his junior, who thus obtained command of the 
r^imeut. The silent despair of this vetenan 
was enough to make the heart of any save 
a promoter of companies bleed. It is true 
that, strictly speaking, meu like him have no 
more right to speculate than a child has to play 
with razors; but he had seen the names of men 
he knew and respected—meu who had themselves 
been dmjcived—amongst the directors, and, 
tiunkifig the concern must be a sound one, be 
Imd' invested his dl; his past years of saving 
aod his future professional rank were alike 
swept away at one blow. ‘ “ I can never hope- 
now to be a geuCTal officer,” were the last words 
he said to me upon leaving the bank. Six 
months later—^having previously sold out of the 
sfflvice—^he died, as l was told, of what may be 
caQed a broken heart. 

There were also several old servants—men 
and' women—tliat had, with their savings of 
many years, bought our shares, and were now 
bM^s. One case I remember particularly 
w<^ ' It was that of a couple considerably past 
middle life. The husband had been thirty years 
butler in a nobleman's family, the wife had 
been atarly as long housekeeper to an old lady 
who hod just died, and left her a hundred 
pounds. The united savings of husband and wife 
amounted to about three hundred pounds, and 
vdth this they were going to take and partly 
stoek a-athail mn, in a town where they could 
obtai&' ent^t for the rest of the money they 
woBted. In mt. evil moment they had seen the 
pwwjlieitos .eHE'^T'to Hh Tisakcual” in the 
papmy and heheving that they would be able to 
double thmr«oapitai in O'very few montbs, they 
puccnased shares to the fnU amount of ^bat 
ttwaey they haid. They were now worth several 
hanwd pounds lew than nothing, for they were 


ijnbie-for .tto fell amciiant nf thccufeires lltey 
fiMuIeu tuksB. - 

But I oould fiE eohmm uolomn in 
deseriln&g all the miaciy eeosea by the. break- 
np of our bank. For those who taken 
sham aa a ^emtlatioU, and who lad dona so 
with their eyes open, no one eoiddiealilie Irast 
pity. Xet t-heae were by fer the moat adsy and 
abusive. There wereshacpindivklaaicframlmedB, 
hard-headed oalculators from Hudderriield, and 
men who would have sold their own fethmm^-^if 
they coaid have done so at a prcinlum—from 
Liverpool These and many mgefe ami far a 
time to fieequeut daily the bank, aii4 miake<; $11 
kinds of preposteroua demaoda of insthitt pa^ 
ment of the money they had invested in shares. 
Of coarse I, as secrets^, bad to recrivc them; 
but they got very little eatisfiacCion'Cfut of me, 
beyond tiie offier of a seat when tbey (fekieln 
to the office, a few civil words whilst they 
remained, and a bow when they took theur 
departore. Some few of these gentlmnen, 
however, came so often, that I got quite 
intimate with them, and they used often to 
insist upon my leaving the -office mid showing 
I them about London, even paving oat of' tifeir 
I uvrn pockets for sundry steaks, chops, sot^, 
and other luncheon refreshments, wni^ we 
partook of together in various parts of the 
metropolis, to say nothing of hot brandy-uad- 
water which these sttoug-headed north Gotmtiy- 
men appeared able to dnnk in any quemrity at 
any hour, and which seemed to affect their 
heads no more than so much lemonade soda- 
water. 

There was one shareholder who nearly brou^t 
down the whole fabric of the bank upon the 
heads of tho unfortunate directors. When 
called upon to contribute bis share, this indi¬ 
vidual denied his liability on the plea tfaat,ina 3 ' 
much as the prospectus of the bank set forth 
tliat one kind of ouslness was to be done, and 
the articles of association permitted more 
extended operations being entered into, bn— 
having applied for shares on the faith Of ^ 
prospectus—ought not only to be declared, frdd 
from future liability, but amoto have the mtOngy 
he had paid returned to him* lia short, he 
pleaded that he was not a shareholder, and was 
thus entitled not only to be takOn off the list 
altogether, but to have his money relaumed tO 
him. ♦ 

As a matter of course, a decision like tMa-r 
for the case was triad and decided ih t£o sbmt- 
holder’s favour by one -of the lower eouitt of 
law—^took everymsdy aback. Nearly idi diio 
shareholders in the bankcomnmneed tnotihtdtig 
legal proceedings against the dirmdotn smd'try-, 
ing not only to get free from fnture^&bidHfeis,- 
bnt idso to have their past paymontfli retac^od. 
Tbo-unfertunato directors were «^5t. 

Most of them had been induecd. td'feke Moat 
the board from representarions:'Whiish wore ai 

variance with‘facts, and two 

thioe, none had reaped any bdueflt whatever 
from their connexion with tie Oohderiu Some 
jof them were men of straw, and' to try add 
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jKinS t4ttt8 ^ tid of Iwlamioo. Tke 
ilMii;,, w'lwtber the offioial Kfoidator of the 
h g tie ta , hod to ii^t eveiy.inch o{ the pjutiid 
tfacTfionla ohtaia jisj<hui{; at all fi'Oin 
iHQUit of tne ehareholden, and even then hed 
Toqr often to end with n oompromise, on the 
prioeipte of half a lotd being better then no 
oread. It is not too much to say that for ereiy 
fioe^ond note we reeorercd, the expenses 
Saeorred were not leas than three ponnds. As 
I hare said btfore, it was rare times for the 
lawyers and acoountants, bat not for any one 
else, and the poorer of the creditors began to 
tbindc that they would never see their money, 
I'or some of these creditors the case was, in¬ 
deed, K ret^ hta!d one. Following a onstom by 
no means nwommon amongst joint-stock com- 
tmmee of the present day, many of tlie tradesmen 
who had supplied the offices with furniture, 
stationery, or other goods, had consented to 
take the payment of their bills in shares. They 
had been acoordiiigly allotted these shares, which 
now stood in their respective names in our books. 
When the crash came upon us, not only were 
these shares—Idee all the rest in the concern— 
utterly valueless, but the tradesmen that bad 
taken them in payment had actually to con¬ 
tribute their quota towards making good Ihc 
deficiencies of the bank; or, in otlier words, 
they not oitly were not paid tor what they had 
provided for the bank, but had positively to pay 
money for having given the bank credit. The 
psutics thus lot m were by no means m a good 
temper at what had happened to them. For a 
tracuBsmsn to make a bad debt and lose liia money 
is bad enough; but when to this mjory is added 
the insult of having to pay. money out of pocket 
in addition, it is not to be wondered at it those 
who were thus hurt felt keenly the annoyanec. 
In fact, it was these tradesmen who had thouglit 
they bad taken the best care of themselves that 
were the most injured. For some of these 
parties, in order to make more money out of the 
concern, had only accepted the payment oeing 
made in shares on condition of a long price being 
given for what they had supplied. These hong 
prices, of course, were paid for m so many ad- 


pQft. l£ Ss^ that bkCw pi 

df tharne gratia, htit 

S tito bouirfs on every shiihA'Ilw mtim 
not received benw .ttlilW, 
Wat was still mqre annoying' tt» Pie j«»- 
tlcnaM, as w^ as tp every offiowr m imk 
neoted with the concern, tm bas* fold got go 
vm bad a^ name in tie City--taav, even worse 
than that, it had been so maw laqa^ at—U»a4 


any person connected witli it fom 




any persons bad standing in their names, they 
had idl the more to pay. At first the tradesmen 
a^mptad to resist this, but they were very soon 
f the law eonrts that no matter how or 




forwhat'they had received the shares, they were 
obligrf to pat np their poporlion upon each 
such abate, ntw could the question have been 

t ju^herwise. Althougli they had received 
Hes in payment of goods, they stood in 
Rs Ba.bon& fide shmeholders, and as snob 
r^ <0 pay np ton pounds per store, 

such of the directors as >had not run 


tion m another office. 

There were, however, oertaiii laughable cur- 
cumstances which came to light with oat wind- 
Amongst the oripm promoters of the 
bank was a gentleman of whom I made no men¬ 
tion m the ptqier which treats of itsfonndation.* 
This individual had in the first instance been 
promised three hundred simres, with ten pounds 
nominally paid up on each, if he performed cer¬ 
tain services for the concern. What be bad 
undet taken to do he did, and di.d well, ckimiog 
as his payment the three hundred shares, which, 
being worth three thousand pounds if sold at 
par, wore wages worth working for. His co- 
promoters, however, tried their best to cheat 
him of what he had earned, and upon one pre¬ 
text and another kept him out of the shares for 
a very long time. To obtain possession of them 
he muyed heaven and earth, even going to no 
little expepe in obtainmg eonnsel's opinion re¬ 
specting his claim, and m taking certain pro- 
Iiminary steps in the courts of law towards ob¬ 
taining what was his undoubted right. At Itel 
—not a fortnight before the crash came—he 
fiightened the other promoters into giving him 
his shaiea, wliioh w'ere diUy transferred and 
registered in Ins name. He had hwdly had time 
to get his scrip fairly in his possession, wlien tte 
order to wind-up the bank was obtain^, and hia 
shares were not only utterly unsaleable, but he 
was called upon to pay up thnm thousand 
pounds upon them. Such are the glotlous un% 
ccitaiiitics of company promoting. This genjdc- 
man was by no means a rich man, and he had 
calculated upon selling these three hupdred 
shares at a premium, and thus having a capital 
to commeneo business upon of better than nbpe 
thousand pounds. Instead of tliis, to fmiM 
himself three thousand pounds *wor8e off than 
nothing. As a matter oi course, to—like many 
other m our shareholders—had to go 
the Bankruptcy Court in order to avuidrieinl 
proceedings being taken against him, and w 
thus cleared himself of his liabilities, hot did noi 
make much by the magnificent fpe wlaleh he had 
earned by eeiving the promoters of i^e ^ Grand 
Finanfcial.'^ 

Another gentleman, a c aptam in the armyn 

* See How we Floated the Bonk^ vol. xii., page 
4i93» 
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Uie iSitie ttboii }ii««l>^. 
VM lliMb i|ir|ol« bu^, that 'tua genUenso, 
of tite aemoc, tbejr l>ad 
$»Ter lib ttiqaej, u be veeno loagei^ in 
ibe' alraijr, b&t ieiuil; aa address wliere tim 
Ijfeli&red $ letter trottid reacU hiie. To this 
addreBs'ibe official liquioator wrote, requesting 
ftt^rnieQlt of tt4o hundred pounds, hewg ten 
nhnildB per share upon the Iwent; shares he held. 
In nbout a steek the answer came back, from 
Qettaaajr—a large offidol-lookiug, unpaid, heavy 
loiter, 1 ^ which some eight or nine shillings 
had to be paid at the bank. The contents were 
sipiply the parclunent scrip oertiGcates of the 
snares this gentleman held, with a laconic note, 
in which the writer begged that the bank would 
accept the shores as a present from him, and as 
a slight testimony of Im esteem and regard for 
the estobUshmOnt. “ Sells” like this, althougb 
they formed the subject of many jokes amongst 
the empioyds, did not tend to put the official 
liquidator into good humour, and the life he led 
us for some time was what the Americans call 
“ quite a oauliou.” 

1 have mentioned that when the order for 
winding-up came, we had not many current ac¬ 
counts or deposits in the hank, but we had a few 
•—some two or three doaen—and aliuough none 
of the credit balances were large, they nearly all 
belonged to persons to whom the loss of even a 
few pounds was a vciy serious matter. One 
alt these was a french tradesman, who, in an 
evil hour, had thouglit fit to opcu an account 
with forty pounda at our bank. The poor man 
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monqr with cheques instead of in hard cash. 
As 1 afterwards learnt, his draft.o were all small, 
and he generally paid in on the Monday or 
Tuesday about t& much as he had drawn out on 
the Saturday, so tliat his balance remained always 
about the same. After the order to wind-up 
eame from the court, of course nothing could be 
paid out of the bank, and amongst the first 
i^eques sent away from the counter was one for 

K nnds from tliis unfortunate foreigner. Tt 
eu presented through another bank, and 
eohsequcntly was not returned to the drawer for 
h centjph of days. 3hx due time he heard of it, 
and home at once to our offices to know why his 
cheque bad not been honoured. It was a long 
thtae Wore we could make iiirn understpd the 
tra4i,‘ but when he did so^ he was frantic. Ue 
Ciicaed tU) all as a set of swindlers, denounced 
Bnglaiid, ail fingUsbrnmi, and more j^ticularly 
all' Dngush banks and bankers, as des sacrrrrds 
quCB, and (node oqptparisons by no mcmis flat- 
teriBB to ns between our estabusbment and that 
of a bank in faris, apparently .well known to 
himself. At last Im subsided, and for nearly nil 
hour hejit entreating us, for the love of Ic bon 


the.WBiwg^ ihf iweetors, the< thquity^^' 
any^jr. 1%|a we4 m ior moM, mm a 
night, durug which it was to see the 

bopeWs deiq^air to Whieh«^ it seemed to 
ua-T-he was reduced. We afterwiods found 
out that, although he put on an air of utter 
poverty, this individual was reaUjr well tp do in 
the world, being worth at least s thmisaud 
pounds, which he had made at his trade 4 
bootmaker during the last two years, sb that, 
although he was no doubt to he pitied, be was 
by no means so badly off as many of those who 
Itad burnt their fingers by tooohing the shares 
of our bunk. 

He was, however, more to be pitied than a 
countrywoman of his, who for a long time kept 
us in jierpctmil terror by her daily visits. Borne 
weeks before our bank Lad stopped, this lady— 
a fashionable West-end milliuor—had received 
from a customer a cheque for ten {louuds upon 
the “Grand Financial.” Had she presented 
tlic cheque at once, or had she at once paid it 
into her own banker’s, the draft would have been 
honoured. As it was, she kept it by her for a 
mouth or more, and then, just after the order 
to wind-up the concern had been obtained, she 
presented it herself for payment, when it 
was of course, returned. In the mean time it 
would appear that her customer had left Eng¬ 
land, aud could not be tmeed by her, so that 
she was “ let in” for her ten pounds, iltar rage 
was something wonderful to see. In vain we 
tried to explain to her that the person who had 
given her the cheque had kept an accouut at the 
bank, aud that it was not the fault of that 
person—who, indeed, had lost a balauce of sixty 
or seventy pounds by the bank being wound-up— 
but her own, that the cheque was dishonoured. 
But she either would, or could, understaud no- 
thing. Day after day she came and demanded 
the money from us, ending each violent harangue 
by asking whether we thouglit she came to the 
dity for change of air, aud entering into details 
about an expected increase to hermmily, which, 
however interesting to liciself, was in no way so 
to us. I never saw, and hope never to see 
again, so violent a female. With what ex¬ 
pectation she came again aud again to the 
office, 1 never could learn, for she must have 
spent two or three pounds in cab hire. But, 
after a time, she, too, got tired, and left off 
tormenting us, much to the comfort of those 
who had to receive her daily visits. 

In connexion witU the winding-up of OUT 
bank, there was one thing pretty certain, that 
the shareholders lost very considerably by the 
transaction. Nor is it possible that it sliOidd 
ever bo otherwise. The enormous expenses at¬ 
tending a winding-up order, very soon eat Up 
anything that is left of a comjiany’s proppr^t 
andiCbc shareholders hare in nine oases out ot 
ten to pay for the pleasant legal gome yrhlah 
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j ttw iW il S^’fe ffiott' atw^ to iha iat«feti« of 
■wtm wo tffiraal )li|trida((« and the ttmiowJflKftI 
MtatlffilBaa. Omplofed m pkjco^ fieeh off tiH) 
l«Mi woBBtse. But tittTO «te in tim vmdiitgs^ 
kf withm wheels, odiidi woiild taks np a 
:i|wt Ataonut of room to mpliuti. 1 ha?4 kno'wn 
* ifcsBBlwlder eeceifo w^ai payment in dmid 
ttkdi (from a scdiodor, -in that the tatter »>ayi 

ictamt in the name of tihe former a petition tor; 
^ viadiii^up ol a company, if it doeB not 
iaecaed, the loss is smdil : if it does, the profit. 
j» immense. The soUeitor is pretty certsm to 
manage matters so that some friend of his shall 
be appdnted official liquidator, w^o in his turn 
appoints the attorney to be solicitor for the 
winmag-np. But, stranger still, I have posi- 
tivciy known companies, got up, board of 
doctors lormed, bankers, solirators, auditors, 
secretary, ‘manager, and what not appointed, 
with the sole view of an ultimate, and not very 
fm off, ^ding-up in Chancery, when all who 
were interest^ in the affair would get their 
almre-of the plunder, and the unfortunate share¬ 
holders be—to use an Americanism—“ left out i 
in the cold.” W^e often hear people talk of 
"turf robberies,” but has not the noble art of 
fdaudering been practised of late years east as 
well as west of Temple Bar P 
In due time the windlng-up of our bank came 
to an end; but not before the oyster had been 
eaten-fay the lawyers, and nothing but the shells 
kft for the shareholders. That many of the 
tatteir were much to bo pitied there can be no 
doubt; but at the same time it was their col¬ 
lective folly as a body that deprived them of 
what little was left of their property. The 
offices which had looked so trim and neat when 
the bank first started a few months before, were 
let to other parties; the brass plate at our door 
was taken down j in the Post-office Directory 
for the new year the bank had ncd. a place, and 
save in the recollection of those who lost money 
by the affair, the “Grand Financial and Credit 
Bonk of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Ai^ralia, Limited,” ceased to exist even in 
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AN ABEA SNEAE. 

Tws visft of meteoric qiparitioasness, when 
mtrading into the private regions of superior 
life, is a fact which all rigid demeaning parties 
will msCratably resent.—It shines its hour; but 
these immoderate efforts procure their own 
level j midi request you, sir, to aid it, which, 
when 1 meotion what lias passed, 1 have not a 
doubt yon #ill coodnee to do. 

Sir, IdfaH sctmy ftioe against the fine-arts, 
having beia m -iny time in valuable request 
Among them. There je 'six prints, if thSre is 
oiie,AattTBlf due to me;—because, toing been 


tWD yMgetalfHr: a«^ 

4tanii, I (mijIdiMi'M 

tmbe piruf toeamiug eu^^e i tfhW f ndta <0 iki^ 
itamgbt ftthtaiptike, it, 

strf We oto btinni bei)ii»-‘-*i^ 
fear opr long home like ftnjmbdy 
And when photoggaphioisime ml 

derogate from. the. movomeni Ike. itota .jtb, 
Wilungnees to gratify has alwi^ heen-wpoitav 
mostm my principles—reeiprooatmnbdagttwea 
for granted. Sir, I lutve heea photoge^Amted 
by a foreipgt gentleman-as the Model FeotimBi— 
my Lord’s naiform i^tvii^ toop^ 
limbs came out beautitul. Jmd, aA, 1 wta ffifewad 
up by Mr. Mackenzie, whom, you may'kndVirta 
attached to a Theatre Boyal, and ’he broo;^ u 
friend, and they painted my face;—mid 4hpy 




they put cress on my head, and butterenps, and 
the image was took according, llio 'GeauS'of 
the Sprina^you have heard of itf—is (toe to 
your obedient servant and geaerdlh admiring 
reader (but is not them Boffins a low f), 
—the present and unfeigned Timotby« 

Next, sir, I was photograpliiuted as alUmtau 



Champion, a-lcaning breathless over the front 
of a gold go-cart, borrowed for the oooafltan 
from the same Mr. Mackenzie (which his situa¬ 
tion, tir, is on the property of the pantomimes), 
—and to lean breathless is not easy .;—W as yon 
are already acquainted, I am ever desii^le to 
oblige. And Mr. Mackenzie’s friend, X .wdl 
justify him in saying, did behave lumdeome; 
because, as lie said* taking the powder out'Of 
my hair when onr family was in town, and curl¬ 
ing it with tongues, anoTthon making it Ml good 
again, when they, had done me, ffid merit 
consideratiousness.—I mention tliese tfan^, sir, 
not to be tlionght narrow, or inferior to dis¬ 
coveries equal to the Electral Telegram. Bat to 
be photographicated with the party and the.pto- 
prietor coinciding, is oue tlii^—to be imteh^ 
and stuck up in a frame at an outer dooi;, is 
anotherand 1 wish to elucidate what thibfabts 
is,—conceniing me and Miss Mary. 

It is respeelive of my cousin.—He eonld not 
proceed in the hosiery Iraer-^to which puinnit 
iu.s budding years bad been devoted-r-andisolie 
tried play-acting; stL& Toltm I saw Ms r“ King 
Lear,” cousin as I might be, -Justiee resuniM 
her sway, and my money back. I would Wa, 
the articlfe was so inferior.—“ Mings,” «ai41, 
‘‘ this is a erroneous path, Bocks is a bettfer on*. 
Before you attempte KingLcar, you rfiouldlc^ 
like something yonr;^;” under^efeet, 

aud a cast in tbe ri^t eye, and never 
learn to 'hMd himself up, such as one who 


My attractions,' sir, has never traded 'to otake 
»»e prosumptious, . . 

Well, sir, feeling nnsettWit&S iA genUemsn 
may say, and not wisbfnL 'after KiUg Lear, to 
go back to the nnder.<d.athing bumnetA, Mi^s 







„ ^. tiMd »^Wen iworM 

m fiwoilies mhfXk Kvvilii; 
iBAwiMMwrte: jnsa, «lto iravld «ft his 


mtiiSed that fon and me 
Me Mtedit'pomlef beiA^imrattousaeM, 
M nto wi Ibe opp^ito ts agreed ob, by way of 
oentn e$ opMinbiu. 

^y of overtare, thougbi; be could 
not do Better tiucn oommenoing among bis own 
nstnral oennextioss j—and so one fine day, lo and 
%ehold down oar area steps T see him come;— 
and be set np bis apparauoas iu Mr. Clover’s 
pantry.^ Mr. Clover, sir, is our butler, but was 
apart with some of the family at Frum Court. Iu 
his absence, I promote u nlimited discretion. So 
I shows Mii^, as due to a cousin, one or two 
little tilings—having the key.s of the plate 
ehests—one was The Apollo in silver, which 
Miss Mary says is the very model of me—“ but 
thescf” I said, with explicitudo, '* are shown 1 o a 
privateconnextion, and not pur^msed for the in¬ 
quiring ga*e of the hollow-hearted world.” “ I 
hope,” was my cousin’s reply, “I know bow to 
aude what is aVidahle.” “Above ail,” 1 .said to 
him, “that Tankard is sacredand I did not say ii 
without sttsjdcioab reasons, that Tancrrd having 
a family anecstn which derives its pr-digrer from 
the origin of Queen Bloody Mary—thoueli it 
was devolved from obscurity by llio second Earl 
of our name, in a broker’s shop at Lyons in 
France, ainot^ other productions acquired from 
needy families.—That Tancred has never been 
exhibited save beneath choice circumstances— 
as, fur instnnre, when the Royal Duchess com¬ 
plimented us at lunch,— and* “ My lord,” says 
she to my Lord, “that is a gem of plate.” AVcli, 
sir, before t could cope with my rousm, or dis¬ 
sipate his preventions, the portraiture of th<il 
Tankard was effectuated. Onec they gels under 
that hood—them praelilionors—what can defeat 
such P Sir, our Tankord was as good as out of 
our house—and in his frame—and its piivacies 
was roijuested, by way of secret view, liy Artful 
Commissioners of Extraordinary Productions, 
in so many let ters to my Lord—1 bat m y Iiord, he 
had to enter into interrogations with Mr. Clover 
when th«y came back to town; for my Lord is 
aversely addicted to publication, and it may be 
for years, it may be for ever, ot that Tankrod. 

But, sir, this was only the initativo act of ray 
cousin's illicit proceedings. Having come over 
oar Tankard, though 1 did not dream of sueli 
cupidity, air, next Mings he eyes me, and 1 
says to him, “Mings, you are not, I hope, 
a-going to mMu* a snerw, or a shop, of any of 
the parties, male, female, or neuter, within the 
circuit of my capacity.”—Timothy,” ‘re|)hed 
my cousin, “how could 1 otherwise than scorn 
it P Only, you looks so lovely,*! am incapable 
to tresist :-^and I never sees a Spanish patriot 
and imposter if ybu are not that neing.” And 


% of a sudden;^ t asd 

IOMM iesni again I Ibrgot to mw Eimlw 
beeama'lie eaid he wouM come IwA: to bq^pbf 
and phott^aphicise Mies Mary. 

And, sir, he come haeic ‘to eBpiper''«4ie- 
oaujse is not a li^t meal th«t eont^ts then 
art ists. And X recollect the ocoaekm pecediarly. 
Miss Mary {1 beg leave to exjskin, toe attend- 
ant of oiir cld^ female soton)—'loft ia the 
Xiondou house by an adverse destiny—and X, 
wo were just a-trying, in the hall, that ew«et 
new polka, which himlieeu introduced tit the 
Opera tlieafor two evenings anteeedent—and 
Mings, when he saw us unexpected, says Mings, 
“ Hallo! this is sweet' This Ais high art 1”— 
nml his appnratious (with some lampliglit, av I 
think must have been a humbug, but I am not 
■^ure, because I never demeaned myself to the 
lamp sphere) was out in the Iwinkbog of a «ye, 
and there we was. Miss Mary and m®, in 
jocund, but truly correct, considering our re¬ 
spective attitudes. Ami three days later, sir. 
Miss Mary and me was in my cousin’s frame, 
ns elucidations of my Lord’s unlucky Tankurd. 
Bacchus and Aiiadhe it was we were styled: 
■'ind Miss Mary was disjiletised with the Bac¬ 
chus, and I was equally the same with Ariadne ; 
because modern fiieuds in fhtrr garments is one 
imiml.»iion, and I’agan Divinities is another. 

Well, sir, when t iu- family comes up to town 
the first any, all passed ofl, and wc was as com¬ 
fortable as usual, save tor Mr. Clover’s gout, 
uhiih do make him suspieatioos. And 1 had 
not il.o very I’cmotest intenlion of my eousiu’s 
pbotogiai.actories redounding in our sphere, 
not being aware ot the frame.—But, as I said, 

I he All I 111 Commissioners of Extraordinary 
i’kiie Curiositii's slimmoned my Loid so soon as 
he come uj>, with a view to a loan for the public 
good - since, it was asked, wherefore should 
a Tankred like ours 

Was to its sweetness on the desert air? 

Now, my Lord hai no objextiou to showing 
obligations, but he do nut like lo be captivated 
by loree; and so, having ascertained the com- 
iimnieitioiis by which the Taukerd bad been 
elicited into publication, lie took his measures 
aeeoiding. And these wete them: 

He rings. U is not uiv deportment to answer 
his Lordship's bell, and the adequate person went 
up. But, coming dow-ii,—“ 'Fimothy,” says the 
party (whom 1 will die tother than first betray, 
having suffered ever so deeply by my cousin), 
“ my Lord is in a blwing passion, and will see 
you oil the spot.” 

Now, my Ijotd,—as fashionable Iiondon is 
aware—has his tempers: and threw his boots 
that very identical night at Mr. Mattocks (the 
valet as passed from ours, info a noble Bussion 
smjee). Not that 1 wish to thcow tlie boots 
by i-ay of retaliation against my Lord. Uespeo- 
uVe circumstances being wl.at they wiU-—re- 
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itiigator of that soiroe (actaate4 h^the oonteuts of 
the fraue) to the photajpapbicatiaterj mf cousin, 
«i )7 Lord had questioned him, and not merely 
(n^ved (iai, but also antecedent particulars rc> 
person, indudiag the last pas dr do 
X* foreign friend of onne who presides above 
banquets nutheuticates this diction) betwixt me 
and Mistress Harj. 

We are thereof, both tbe latter young person 
aaad myself, discharged till more propitious 
epoehs mi^ beam.—^If so, you may hear ^ain 
from a party that warns you amdnst his cousin the 
Fhotogropuicator. Meanwhile, the houses his ap- 
paratious has brought dissatisfaction into passes 
number. What with taking the Countess of 
Ciossdown’s dormitory chamber, with its piuk 
Bohemian glass suit and service (and that was 
shown in Ins frame, too)—what with Sir Arohi- 
bald Dane in bis conservatoire, overlooking aloes 
in tubs in his dressing-gown, the same also sur- 
reptiously derived by tbe oonnivance of Mr. 
Potter, the gardener—there is nut a family m 
our coiinextion in which the servants, I may 
say, do not sit witli their hair standing on end, 
end expecting with every ring at the bell the 
outbreak of a paling tornado earthquake, which 
may tend to dissipate tlto air, it is truo—but 
tbe first fruits of which is dismission. 


TALK. 

^ Accoudikc to Saint-Evrenioud, “oonver&a- 
Uou is the bond of socie^. By its ^ncy, the 
commerce of civil life is maintained: minda 
communicate their thoughts; heaits express 
their tmpul&cs; friendships are inaugurated and 
continued.” Conversation might be delincd as 
the interchange of ideas between two or more 
persons, by means of talking one nith tiic 
other. 

Talking is an eminently social act. It is the 
presence of our follow men and" women whicli 
maiuly induces us to talk. A monologue, a so¬ 
liloquy, is merely a literary contrivance for ex¬ 
pressing a current of thought through tlie me- 


might have written, but he hardly yeoited aloud, 
the verses beginning “ I am monarch of all I 
survey.” speech is not conversation, aiy? 
more thall book is conversation. K is an 
audible ^positiony u statement made aloud to 
tbe^publk^ a communicatioa of the speakc]'’B| 
notions ttbihe worlds and that is all. To con-' 

K fraatioa, there must be reciprocity. 

IS still less a conversation llAm & 
uise the preacher has it all his own 


■vay, Af1«r the perc^cm, po opposing counsel 
it aUdWed to rise ana<^y to h|s mrg^ents* 

Talkii^ to one’s self is eitherti^ 
oatbreak of strong emption imiob VOuld be 
mai-ked in print by a note of a4mMpu^ it is 
either the part of speech celled m. inieQwtiop, 
expanded into one or more eentenhesf or else it 
is the act of a weak and wandering mind, for¬ 
getful, perliaps unconsoiops, Uwt it is a!on& «S 
liappeus in oases of delirium j when the 6}>eaiier, 
fmicying himself carried away, to p^er scenes 
and circumstances^ hedds andible converse v|dth 
imaginary compaiuons and associates. Bufiieke^ 
in tills cose-—so painful to witness—tbe idw 
that he is in society of some sort Or oUmr,is toe 
motive of the patient’s talk. It is probable thnt 
be would not talk at all, if be fancied himself 
utterly and absolutely abne. 

Talking to one’s self may also be the result 
of what has been called the dualism of tbemiod. 
There are moments when we are conscious of 
having two'sdves, as it were; just as Ih^ are 
times when our bodily eyes see double: one 
self addresses itself to tbe other self, rempn- 
slratcs with H, reasons, argues, or condoles with 
it. St. Paul eloquently describes this psychical 
condition in the passage where be laments 
"that nbich I do, 1 mlopr not: for what I 
would, tliat I do not; but what I bate, that I 
do.” There is going on wi^in us a sort of 
‘'choice of Hercules.” This, then, is a true 
conversation, and continues to be so, until the 
two intellectual halves of our nature converge 
and combine, like the doable pbture in a stereo¬ 
scope, into one. Our soul then becomes a 
unity, and we no longer talk to ourselves, but 
either remain sLlent,^r address our observations 
to others. Also, this phonomeuon occurs only 
under circumstances of great mental agitation, 
internal struggle, or passional excitement. 

To talk well, and to write well, are quite dis¬ 
tinct accomplishments, although they are some¬ 
times found united to a high degree in tbe same 
individual. Often, however, it is quite other¬ 
wise. Poor Goldsmith occurs as a familiar 
example. The observations he lot fall in com¬ 
pany with his literarv colleagues were so no¬ 
toriously fiat and pointless as to provoke the 
remark that he “wrote likeaaaugoT,aadtalked 
like poor Poll.” Other great takers, famous 
wits, have written so little, that their reputation 
rests on bon-mots and anpodotes recorded by 
others. But even when a great talker is also 
a great waiter, it is rarely through his own 
"Kcinains” that wc appreciate hia conversa¬ 
tional abilities. We owe that jirivilege to the 
bands of camp-followers who mok ebau the 
bones of doecased celebrities., Johnson’s repn- 
tation, in this respect, owes more to Boswell 
than it did to himself. The unreported talker 
shares the fate of the singer; aftw ibis depar¬ 
ture from the scene, his fame remamn a matter 
of faiAi and tradition wlibh people believe in 
because their ftdbers have told them so, but tlM 
proof of wbicb-is for ever sUenoed. 

Some very respectable talkers cannot write 
anything beyond an inventory or a diort letter. 
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A'^toy w a terriWe 8tao»», 

or 8iic:;^a yiaitii} i M- 

company vilh fi; Mend. A ftad peen ^imk 
ont dt’sea, wi^ont a ax^iving son! onXioti^ 
teett-lsonnd, from Loiulcm, lot AtmtiniJm. 
Tda«'M ]b£6'‘bifrll^,iidteat(n<e8 iafi/rerndb^ in 
it:lMd be^ ia]cefi ^ f(^ aabs and nmgea in 
hfiteGOj^edfia gron^ along tke quay. Xlacb 
m^p aroa tbe njadteiu of an wwntten romance, 
wo^VirWa'of pas-^ 
▼aa i<s|ffaaeHlM[, It was tbe most touch* 
ir^ (ABgj t hate ever seen on tihe vanity of { 
bqmm wishes, the nnliity of huptan projects. 
It made yon aslc voursetf whether, in tnis brief j 
Mb,'it a possible to reckon upon anything.; 

htf all that was left.of people who,a; 
lew hours aa^ were in kil the plenitude of life 
and hq?e. The other day, th^-were laugliing,! 
sehetamg, quarrelling even jnst a little, pwhaps, 
—^(^g anything but dream of an imminent! 
death; Bnd to>d8y they have disappeared so com-1 
pletely as not even to leave a grave to continue | 
ihb, memory of their names. "Man proposes, 
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scarcely mmied, or a new*inamed couple, all 
radiant and joyous. The gentleman was tbe 
proprietor of a fine estate, who had come to 
Engtaod to fetch his bride and conduct her to iiis ^ 
home at the antipodes. And then there was an 
degsmt cottage piano, which was to charm ,their 
evenings, and reoal tho melodics ef Auld Lang 
Syne. Its cover had been wrenched off by the 
waves; its keys were swollen and clogged by 
the sands; and dirty little children twanged its 
rusting strings, wonderinpat what they had 
never seen bmore, the interior of a pianoforte, 
outer ornaments of social life were scattered 
about, smashed and useless. And then the 
crew nad their little luxuries, their schemes for 




portraits, gaudy bright crockery, not for use but 
only for show; with half-demolished sets of 
willow-pattern services, which uti^ht, perhaps, 
be used on Sundays, or at least twice or thrice 
a year. 

'Jhe flour-bawels begun by those who were 
never to empty them; the medicines, reserved 
for tJiose whose last mortal agony was over; 
the preserved meats, fruits, and vegetables, kept 
back to vary tiie diet of people whoso state was 
aotv Snvatiaply fixed for all eternity; that well- 
hooped cask of extra-strong ale, brewed to 
stand the .voyi^o it was never to accomplish, 
hpd yhtoli%ad'pecfectly resisted the beating of 
ty stbroi ; thkt equally wcU fortified puncheon 
ttf above-proof ram, which hod offered an equally 
gidkint Tesistonoe; each si^gested their moral 
and i^d tale. A hospitable neighbour of 
mhiehO^t atibbsaie that ale and that rum; 
aiod I jsmiiifcvta' taste a j^Uss of the magnificent 
sti»ig6, nor smeH ^e petfarae of the rum steam- 
iiiffl from a punch'or a gr^„ without having the 
whole B0ene-4hc gusty tSy, ;Wid the ownerless 
chattell—'brightly revived on ttie retina of my 
memory. ' ; 


> was'fO'deeply 

be deteirmmf»i :f»'make that wreck 
m lor in som& mieSi^': 

Be'west Bfomk MI ihdtq^, mended his 

filled hiO'inkstand, and eat down to a pi»<^^’ 
virgin'{mpOr. After sitting until he was tired, 
ho rose without iadHh^ a word. He was like 
the dhieftaimwho, "vrtth twice ten thousand 
men,,Walked up a bUl, and then came down 
again.” He could have told tlm tale well > bat 
it would not come in wrhia'g." He has made, I 
believe, no subsequent attenmtto eontribute.to 
the periodtcais; and has finafiy come toiho'paia- 
fttl conclusion, "I can talk, but! cannot wrme.” 

C»tain departments, likewise, of the ait w 
writing present their difficnlUes to certain lahidbi, 
1 have heard a gentleman of distit^iriiy 
literary attainments—a brilliant talker, laMy 
deceased—wonder how clergymen contrived to 
write sermons; how an^h^ could write a 
sermon! 

A living scimitiCc celebrity who has even 
written books, one of wMoh has become world- 
famous, once expressed to me bis inability to 
understand how a writer could go to a given 
place—say, for instance, to a botanic ganSm—^ 
with the intention of writing a paper on it. Eor 
there was no point to estflilish, no discovery 
to make, no theory to' confirm or illustrate; 
nothing to argue about, to prove, or disprove. 
The locality of the garden was an undeniahle 
topographical fact, of whose existence every¬ 
body was aware; and what was to be said, Ot 
written, about an indisputable fact ? To such 
minds, essayists are enigmas, whilst poets must 
be incomprehensible puzzles. 

Writing is no more like conversing, than a 
soUtaiy game of cards, patience, to wit, or the 
fortune-teller’s interpretation of the outspread 
pack, is like a well-contested rubber at whist, 
la conversing, you have to give and take; to 
deal regularly round to all the players; to foUow 
suit, or, if you cannot, to trump with a well-bred 
pleasantry or joke. You may play up to your 
partner’s hand, if you have a partner, or esta¬ 
blish a see-saw: when a game reaches its natural 
oonclusioii, you begin a new one. 

In writing, yon can remodel, erase, and re¬ 
touch, until the result pleases your mind. The 
reader little knows the difference between many 
a first rough draft, and the printed page which ite 
skims so pleasantly. Byron coarsely propones 
the truth, when he states that " your easy rt.e. 

careless) writing is d-hard reading." But 

poetry naturally requires careful correctfen. 
Some” writers may he compared to workers in 
mosaic. They collect-a heap of glittering fig¬ 
ments ; they arrange them in groups, accordlw 
to their various colours; shades, and hues: am 
tlicn titcy work them up together into a brilliitK^ 
and striking picture. The artist’s skill must 
be sufficient to conceal tho art by which %% 
done. Some at least of Southey^s prose-yrtb?, 
highly imlished, well combined mceaioi/. Ttta' ' 
notes to Mooife’s lAlla Rookhfi^vc tbq inatrix 
whence heextraeted muchofhis|ewdil«rt.«'$ttoe- 
times, affer wading through a bulky vowme^ he 
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bad fbaad only a'liMBiloiaalile gem, car perhaps 
an indigent pefem^ ; , • ' 

Bqaalli dotes tni^ a writer "mtdet icm good 
defaai^,."«iieh is tiitinig oti' on heroic scale, is 
done The reai^ess, the grasp of mind, 

tb&&st hold on a subject, the logical following 
up ,of Uieir advemries’ argummt^ and above 
afli the looking before they leap, liicir laying out 
tho sentence which is to follow while uttering 
the sentence still, unfinished, the avoidance of 
tiutalo^, the impromptu eoustruction of liar- 
monious paragraphs, the hajipy phrases and 
afiasiOBs dashed off, by pmctise'd and eloquent 
orators, are indeed marveilons to listen to. They 
are as wonderful as the pearls and roses w^hich 
MI, when she spake, from the princess’s lips. 

Not a few tiukcre iu private cirdcs imitate 
the mo^c-worfcer’s plau of prc}»aring a lew 
good things befordiand, plums to insert in their 
otherwise plain pudding, were it only a conun¬ 
drum or a pun. But the talker 'has much 
greater difficulty than the wi'iter iu inserting liis 
selected flowers of speech. If thrust iu too ab¬ 
ruptly, or dragged in bead 'and shoulders, the 
deviee is evident, and ihe result a failure. The 
publio never likes to see the wires which are 
really the life of the pnppet-sJiow. Professional 
talkers, like professional conjurors, are often 
added by a confederate, who introduces what 
they require into the right ])laco, at exactly tiie 
moment. The best cricketer in the world 
would show but sorry play without a bowler 
to send him the ball. 

In social talk, it is quite allowable to get out 
of a delicate or untenable jiosition by a good- 
humoured paradox or a jocose exaggeration. 

The late M. Promihmi, whose, ultra-vadi- 
oalism Was notoriou.s, was one day dining at the 
table of a very exalted personage. Of course, 
there was plenty of lively chat; and by the 
time dessert was on the table, Proudhon had 
demolished everythiva. Polities, religion, ethics 
—ail was in ruins. The liost, considerably 
annoyed, observed, “ But really, monsieur, you 
ought to do something besides criticising and 
finding fault. Tell us wliat form of gfivern- 
ment would please you.” “ Monscigneur,” re- 

f iHed the author of the Confessions d’un Kevo- 
utionnaire, " you are aware of my social and 
political opinions. Well! T am longiiig for a 
state of things in which I should be guillotined 
as-« retrograde conservative!” 

Even without being driven up a corner, 
a joke, in familiar coiivci-se, may be none the 
worse for a little long-bow flavour. Many of 
Sydney Snnth’s pleasantries were of that dc- 
scriptim^y||||t||jL when he talked of Lord. jQi(|n 
Ilosseffi TjjjB^tequallj ready, at a moment’s 
wasniofi^^^ut off a leg or take the command 
of the ^hmmel Ileet; when he spoke of cold 
missiOmBy beiisg served on New Zealand sido- 
boai^j and when he complained of people 
Unto iroom you* ooidd thrust a joke only by a 
operstioa, 

I Boon as talk is' admitted to be an eipen^ 
element of jmcial intercourse, Politmess 
^'^:her sceptre over it, and coraraaiids it to 
" rm to her rules ‘and principles. Dissent, 


and still more actual eontradiciloB, siieuld be 
expressed in the niildeil poiMtte ttermb. Out 
Englisk vestry and public-hieffldng habits make 
us a hitle bluat at times. Itt oeeemt Eimcli 
society, a diacrepaiifsy of views is dWays mani¬ 
fested with a certain courtesy both i» maimer 
and words: “Je vdus demande jwrdon,^?;”I 
beg your pardon,” is the urbane substitute for 
“ No; you are wrong.” It ia polite to suppose 
that other people may he ia the right, even if 
you feel iu duty bound to protest that you do 
uot think them so. 

In the drawing-room of a Horea^ne beaitU 
ing-house, we were sociably seated ronad the 
lire. Wo had all been acquainted a month^ear 
six weeks; some of the inmates much, longer. 
The hostess had announced an addition to wist 
party, by the airival, that day, of two Ameri¬ 
can ladies, sisters, of distinguished family »nd 
ceriain age, who were to join us at dumeir. 
The topics of the hour were bei^ discussed—- 
either the last grand-ducal ball} Mrs, G.’s 
success as Judith, in a tableau vivaut with 
Holofernes; or the chance of meeting malaria 
and brigandage by posting, at that time of 
year, to Rome. The door opened, ^and two 
female figures, dressed alike in rustling black 
silk, entered without the sligiitest ceremony or 
salulatioii. Iinjetlier they had been listening 
at the doer, or whether tlmir apprehension was 
uncommonly keen, “ I don’t at all agree with 
you,” the elder lady observed, addressing her¬ 
self to the gentleman who was speaking. 

“And r totally differ from you,” sharply 
added the junior. 

That was the letter of introduction wliieh 
they {.resented for our united acceptance. We 
smiled, not very broadly nor openly, and in¬ 
stantly made room for them in our social circle. 
But, were the ladies quite polite ? 

Talk, to be interesting and amusing, need not 
be made. unkind or libellous. Spiteful talk is 
very bad policy, setting aside its offensiveness, 
botli to politeness and friendly feeling. Ve¬ 
nomous tongues are hated oven more tlmn they 
arc feared ; and no one knows how susceptible 
Ins neighbour may bo to undeserved and reck¬ 
less sarcasms. &icine used to say that the 
most wretched criticism always gave hun more 
pain than the greatest applause had caused him 
pleasure. If people must talk, and cannot keep 
silence, better than ituialging in scandal is to 
take refuge in tlie sunshine mid the rain. The 
latter, especially, is a great, »esouroc for those 
who are afraid to Vcntureibh’more serious topics. 
There are two unfailing points ctf donversa. 
tional meeting for tb& highest and the humblest 
intellects; namely, the neutral chatting-ground 
of the state of yonr health and the change in the 
weather. 

Coarse, brutal, or self-suffioioit tair some-, 
times has the effect of driving away social angels 
whom you fall in with unawares* When King 
lipoid, travelling incognito, recently made a 
short stay at Marseiffles, he entered the Cafd 
Bodonl, and sat down at a table close to two 
persons who were playing dominoes. He ap- 
l.pcared to watch the game with interest, and 
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even wiide a slight rnoremetiit; of impatieDoe 
wheaetSr, » vtoag ,doi»iao was played. The 
player phscrredthegeBtare, nad said, Perhaps 
you would not have played so ?” 

“ Jfo,” said- the. king, “I should aot.” 

Some ndhntfis later, the king again mani¬ 
fested ilia disapprovifd ; rad the player then re¬ 
marked, ^th some humour, “loa think 1 
i have agfun played wrong ?” 

r “Yes,"replied his mtdcsty. "I should have 

1 filled liie doable-five,” , 
i 1 The player felt annoyed, and, shrugging his 

j shoulders, said, " You are a donkey !” 

A moment after, the king rose, paid his reclcon- 
1 inland withdrew. 

■ .During this scene, the domino-player had 

1 noticed that one of the waiters kept making 
' si^ to hiin, which, he could not understand; 
i , and, after the king’s ^parture, he asked for an 

explanation. 

■ "I merely wanted to let you know,” said the 
[ waiter, “that you were talking to the King of 

1 the Belgians,” 

i ‘•Indeed!” exclaimed the player; "then I 

t am afraid' I have not been over-polite.” The 
waiter seemed fuUy to concur in the opinion. 

1 Boastful national talk, bragging patriotic ex- 

l| elusiveness, contemptuous depreciation of fo- 
j feigners, betray narrow views and limited cx- 
' penence. The Krench — Parisian men of busi- 
, ness particukriy—are fond of .stories about, 
j traveliiag Englishmen, illustrating their stu¬ 
pidity, pride, spleen, and eccentrirHy ; as when 

1 a child of Albion sends his valet to sec a water- 
1 fall for him, because he is too tired to go and 
j see it himself. One talc, considered capital, is 

1 told of on Englishman who went to Geneva to 
i visit the lake. They put him into one of those 
; snug old-fashioned vehicles a' char-u-cote, in 

1 which you sit sideways as you do in an omnibus, 

I only yon have no window behmd you. Now', it 
: so happened that, on taking his scat in the car, 

I . the Englishman’s back was turned to the lake, 

;' so that he drove completely round it w’ilhout 

once beholding it. Which trifling circumstance, 
however, did not prevent his returning to 
London (all Englishmen live in Loudon), cn- 
! i chanted with the Lake of Geneva. Lord and 
j! Lady Allcash, in Era Diavolo, belong to the 
i i same category of personages. Tlicy wc tolerated 
i on the stage, as conventional caricatures ; but 
;! are insupporiablc. if patronised as legitimate 
! dramalk personas by private talkers. ’ 

II Some men talk uttle, and will not be forced 
j 1 to talk more. Often, your lion, fed to perform, 

1 1 refuses to piny a single conversational trick. 

Others rae pe^eot foantains of talk; it rushes 
!: out in an luc^ssrat stream. When once the 
i 1 fire-plug of their uttarance is drawn, everytliing 
j! around is iumidsted, and there is no possibility 

1 j of slopping You may wait for ever, " dum 

1 de$aat amnis,” while toe .titer is emptying 
i its^. Such tdk is necessarily desultory, touch- 
I hig hspn idl tluDga, and sometliiug else besides. 

' There’arc hosts who considar a supply of it 
i useful ; it has si least the advautai^ of allowing 

1 you to ponder your own private concerns. 

1 In England, tlus variofy of talker is m(»% a 

males, but’ Baris abounds with fem^e. 
roras- Of one, who has been photi^raphed in 
prir^/JIdadame de Bo the photographists 
toat the inside of her bead is as maddled mi .w 
outside-is smooth. “^A woman m OTacefulimsal* 
a man in-acquired information, , a-Parisienne ia 
heedlcssuess and coufusioa of ideas, giddy and 
serious, fiivoloas aud grave, clever and absurd, 
restless, caprioiotrs, this person is a perfect 
snmmary of the chaos aud convulsive'starts of 
the French political, social, and literary worlA 
She has long fits of silence; she listens. All 
at once, she explodes like a bombsheil. Her eon* 
versation is then a soliloquy. Follow the thread 
of her discourse, if you can ; for lier ideas are 
shuflied and sliakcn in her head, like the eards 
in a pack, or the numbers in a loto bag, 

“ Ah, here you are !” she says. You are 
come to-night. Much obliged; but I don’t 
want you. You may go home again. Your last 
article was good for nothing. No, no ; remain 
where you arc. What a piece of business, the 
Pope’s Encyclical 1 Monstrous! 1 have not read 
it ; but our philosopher says that it is more im¬ 
probable than Jack rad the Bean Stalk. Ger¬ 
man affairs are very entangled. Impossible to 
get a box at the Gymnase for another fortnight. 
They might as well have allowed the bishop® to 
have tiieir say. How do yon like my dress? 

It was immensely admired yesterday st the ' 
Admiralty. At the Hotel Lambert it is thought 
that the foies mqy make a struggle in spring. 
Mon Dieu, how badly your cravat is tied ! Yon 
are awm-c that the cumte loses three hundred 
thousand francs by the stockbroker who ran 
away last Thursday. The duchess believes 
Spain is ripe for revolution. That poor fellow’s 
dcalii g&vc me a good fit of crying. He was 
an immense ass, nevertheless. Once upon a 
time, he wanted to marry me; 1 laughed so 
lieartily that he left the house without ids hat. 

He came to inquire for it, a twelvemonth after¬ 
wards. I had given it to my coachman. Do you 
travel this summer ? I do not ; have hiui enough 
of it. Baden-Baden is always the same. When 
shall we travel in balloons ? Is Nadar really a 
man of genius ? Here is my carte de visite 
which he took. How 1 am aged ! Will yon let 
me speak ? I cannot get a word in. Politics 
arc wearisome; everything is wearisome. I 
have half a mind to go into a convent. Do not 
suppose I am speaking seriously. I have been 
to five balls this week'. The foreign minister's 
was a complete success. It seems the King of 
Portugal is very popular. 1 am glad to hear it ; 
but it’s all one to me. What a pity poor Flra- 
drm is dead ! 1 wmited him to paint my por- 
' trmt. Will you take ray tea ? After all, it is 
not so easy to remain a widow as you fancy. I 
am very much courted. You don’t believe it. f 
W'ord of lumourl It » hard to choose. I 
should liave no objection to the baron. He k 
rich, and only forty. But he makes too murib 
noise when lie blows his nose: which is cuTiet«i„ 
as he is not fond-of music. Do you know why 
left his wife? It is ineompreheurible. 
They married only a couple of yewa ago, aud 

adored each other. However, people cannot be 

1 . 
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W»i>,vK»lkt 
Jit« 4o fp«a4 a paTWriw- 
u ;£1 k J«id ^ 
i b»4ifiidjti;e<i Mtd 1bi>a«d«d 
tin noii^ of a gaWe^ lyre 

1 ^ jt pik' of inote. Cffiiew, tok, tliaf you 
■n 4 wonder, tad nsij, * ]$ere‘a a per* 
esudoM vronmt* No suck tkaisgj 
, i iatfi like to talk of tke sane iking tkree 
iB^tes toge^. WJbat makes rerolutions? 
lEiMtal tAmaripe ssy» m. Come and dine 
m ^ttesdtgr; and try and be a little brighter 
tban yon am to^i^^ And now 1 bare a 
Ntirat bo ttjll joa. B is luilf-past ten o'clodr. 
Geiod*by. li yon see Madame Desfontalnea,< 
doi^ a^c bow ner husband is. She takes no 
initfiinat mkiskeslth, considering that he died 
n tfslefanonth ago. Good nipt. St^. I 
fanre one (king more to Say to you. rrioes 
iMbro eunrnoosly; and it is a great mis- 
&ltnne to be nl^ed with serrants.” 

tlatjbubtedly, Madame de S. can talk; but it 
ts ^ so self-evident that sbe can reason. 

White rradeting all justice to French polite¬ 
ness in general, there is one item on the roll of 
good foanisscs in wktoh 1 hold ne have the 
sapertorify; namely, the habit they mduip in 
<|f interkmisg questions with then daily talk. 
JupOBgat onr vulgar, the inouiiy “How old 
m'eyou?” iasotnepmes uncivilly responded to 
hr “ As old as my tongue, and a little older 
than my teeth.’’ Too inquisitive children are, 
in like maimer rebuked with, “ If you ask i 
no questions, you will hear no stones.” Even I 


Iwrd, whoaa interroptmg propensities laid 
faitt ppen to many a hard satincal hit. An 
inrevemmt rhymester, Peter Pindar by pscu- 
dfjiqnm, was incessantly bolding up the royal 
c^tioner to public ridicule. At the visit to 
Wiitmi Hoase, in the staine gallery, the monarch 
asked, 

<<'Who’s tMs? Who’s that? Who’s this fine fellow 
hsrs?” 

*'^6ss08tris,” bowing low, repliod the Peer. 

Sir Sostris, hqy I Sir 9ostris ? ’pon my word! 
KOIght or a Bsreoot, my lord? 

On* of making?’’ 

M the Xamous inspection of Whitbread’e 

< Ms euHons Majesty did stoop 

TowlMlt tk«,n*§s on cv’iy hoop 5 
AiiMwV#* fhlni^oame in his wav, 

This, IbKjKdsW nsssarCAhe did not say, 

^****** 


Almels tb WiMsw that thsy wvtfld eataud. 

A |V^ «#eM. and besnty 

appehred metkaustme-<-^oa the t^rds^ever 
wobld tcU her «gc. Of oonrlc, % more she 
wouldn’t tefiit, the more ourions fi^e rme to 
know it. A wtunaa can’t keen a secret! fiyhe 
kept tittt. 

By good luok-His the multiikde thooght-^ 
she was summoned as a witness on a trial ’the 
gossips nddied their hands and chudkleg. 
"Aha! we shall know jt now. Sue mns^tdll, 
or go to prison lor contempt of court. She 
vowt go to prison; she vill, therefore, tell.” 

The court was crowded wiili open-emred lit* 
tener*. In Freneh eourts of justioa, Uie witideBs 
does not stsnd in a box to mvcevidetioi^ kmt 
sits on a stool in the midme of the dOor of 
the court, in front of the president’s desJ^ and 
with no bairior or separation between it and 
himself. 

The lady was ushered in, raised hmr r%^ hand 
to heaven, took the oath to speak the truth, and 
then seated herself on the wmaess-stool. 

“ Your name?” asked the president. 

" Angdiique Tonjoursflenrie.” 

'* Your piofessiou ?’* 

“ Artiste dramatique.” 

“ Your ageP” 

tou might have heard a pin drom or the hair 

f row on the bystanders heads. Eveiy eye Was 
ent on the lady. She was driven into a comer 
at last! 

Foolish Parisian public to think so! Ati- 
gClique simply rose from her scat, walked 
sfr<ught up to the president’s desk, and whis¬ 
pered the secret in ms ear. He nodded, made 
the entry in bis private notes, and smiling, 
continued the rest of Jus inlcrrogatoiy as soon 
as she had resumed her place on the seuette. 

^ The public retired with feelings of mingled 
disgust and admiration. The trial had lost all 
further interest; and the president was known 
to be a man of honour and gaHaotry, who would 
never let a pretty woman’s oat escape from his 
presidential hag. 
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t pROLOGCE. A.J>. i/L'i. 

3 ACOB Tretaldee, mercliant anil alderman of 
indon, lay dyiiipj in an upper chamber of liis 
use in Basinirlinll street., towards evening on 
; tliird day of Ainil, Anno Domini .sevcnti'cn 
ndrcd and sixty. 

ll was growing rapidly dusk. Tlic great 
liousc was full of gloom, and sileiiee, ami Hie 
siiadow of death. Two physicians occupied two 
easy - eh.airs before the fire in Ihci sick man’s 
clmratter. They were both notabilities iiitlieir 
day. The one was Sir .Tohn Pringle, I’liysician 
]'’ixlranrdinary to the King—a bnive and skilful 
man nho luul smell, powder at Delti gcvi, ami 
won tlie soldiers’ hearts by bis indomi'ahle eool- 
nc.ss under (ire. The other was Doctor .To.shua 
W.anl, commonly called “ Sped, AVard” I'saim his 
’•ubicund face; and immortalised by Hogarth 
in that hitter caricature called The Cotnptiny of 
Undertakers. 

These gent lenten did little in tlie wtiy of 
conversation. "When they spoke at all, it wtis 
in a whisper. Now and then, they eomitarcd 

i .lieir walelie.s with the liiiiepiece on the niantel- 
helf. Now' and then, they glrtnecd towttnls the 
ted where, propped almost upright wilii ])illows, 
in old tnan was sinking gradually otit of life. 
I’hciai wans something very ghastlj in tlial old 
man’s face, purple - hued, nneon.seious, tmil 
swathed in wet htnidagcs. His eyes were 
jelosed. His lijis were swollen. His brcatliing 
■wtis slow anil stertorous, lie had beeti smitteti 
down that day id. noon by a stroke of apoplexy ; 
was carried borne from ’Change in a dying stilte; 
rind liiid not spoken .since. His iiousekeeper 
erouelicd by his bedside, silent tind iiwcslruek. 
His three sons and In's lawyer waited in the 
drawing-room below. They all knew that lie liiid 
not tw'o more hours to live. 

In the mean time the dusk thickened, and the 
evening stillness grew more and more oppressive. 
A chariot rumble,d jiast from time to time, or a 
new'svendor trudged by, hawking the Ijondon 
Gazette, and proclaiming tlie sentence just 
]iasscd on Jiord George Sackville. Sometimes 
a neiglibour’s footboy came to the door with a 
civil impiiry; or a little knot of passengers 


loitered on the opposite pavcttienl, and glanced 
up, whisperingly, at the curtained windetws. 
By-itud-lty, even these cetiscd to come and go. 
A few oil-liimps were lighted at intervals along 
tlie diiigy thoroughfare, iiml the stars and the 
watebmen came out together. 

“ 111 the name of Heaven,” said Captain 
'rrefaltlen, “let us have lights !”—and rang the 
drawing-room bcl). 

Candles were brought, and the licavy damask 
curtains were drawn. Captain Trefalden tool; 
up the Gazette; I'lederiok. Trefalden looked at. 
hiiitseir in tlie glass, arranged the folds of his 
cravat, jawned, took snuff, andeontcinplatcd the 
symmetry of hi.s legs; AVilliain 'rrefaldeii drew his 
eli.airto the table, and began abstractedli turning 
over the leaves <)f the Last Idler. Tliere were 
oilier itapers and hooks on tlie table as well— 
among them a lit tle volume ciilled ilassel.as, from 
the learned I'.en of Mr. Samuel .lohnsou (he was 
not yet LL.1>,}, .and the two lirsi volumes of 
Tristram Shandy, written by Ibat ingenious geii- 
llemati, the,Reverend Laurence Sterne. Bot’a 
works were tilri'aily poj-.ular, though published 
only a few iiiontiis before. 

' These three brothers were curiously alike, and 
I curiously unlike. They all resembled their fat her; 
t hey were till fine men; and they were all good- 
iooking. Old Jacob was a Cornish man, had been 
fair anil sf.alwart in his youth, ami stood live 
feet eleven without his shoes. Captain Trefalden 
I was not so fair; Frederick Trefalden was not so 
I tall; AVilliam Trefalden wtis neither so fair, nor 
j so tall, nor so handsome; ami yet limy were, all 
I like him, and like each other. 

Captain .Iacoli was the eldest. His father had 
intended him for his own Imsincss ; but, soitie- 
liow or another, the lad never took kindly to 
indigo. He preferred sc.'irlet—especially scarlet 
turned tip with buff—and he went into tiie anny. 
Having led ;i roving, irregular youth; sown Ids 
w'ild oats ill various congeni.il European soils: 
and fonght gallantly at Dcttingen, Eonteiioy, 
Laffeldl, and Alindcn, he had now, :it forty 
years of age, committed the unspeakable folly of 
marrying for neither rank nor money, but only 
for love. His father had threatened to dis¬ 
inherit Captain Trefalden for this misdeed, tuid, 
for five months past, luid forbidden him the 
house. His brothers were even more indignant 
t lian Ihcli’ father—or had seemed to be so. Ju 
short, this was the first, occasion on wliieh the 
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wo/lliy officer had set foot in- Lasiugliall-strcet 
for luany a long day; and all three gcii) leineu 
were natui'ally somewhat constrained and silent. 

Frederick, the second son, was thirty-six; 
William, thirty. Frederick haled indigo almost- 
as cordially as his brother Jacob; William had 
scarcely a thought that was not dyed in it. 
Frcdcrii'k ty;is an airy, idle, chocolate-drinking, 
sinill-t liking, card-playing, ridoito-liauiiting niiiu 
of pleasure. William was a cool, methodical, 
ambitious man of busiuc-ss. Neillicr of the 
three had ever cared much for the otiicr two. 

I It was not iu tlic nature <4" thiugs that much 
I affection should e.xist between tliem. 'rhcir 
1 t emperameut s and pursuits were radically unlike. 
1 They hail lost i-heir mother while tiicy were .\et 
; boj's. 'J'bey had never had a sister. The sweet. 

I j womanly iiome-liuks had all been wanting to bind 

I i their hearts togellicr. 

II And now liie brothers wire mot under their 
ij father’s roof, this memorable third evening in 
I■ April; and in t he dark chamber overhead, already 
jj beyond all help from hnuiuii skill, that father la,, 
j I dying. They were all iliinkiitg the same ihoughls 
:j ill the silence of tlicir hearts, and in tho-ie 

' thoughts there was neilher prayer nor sadne.ss. 

; J’oor old man ! 1 Je was immensely rieli—he w:'s 

, pitiably ile.sfifute. No one loved liim; ;aid he 
] was wortii lie.lfa Million of .Money. 

|i Mr. Frederiek Tivfahlen look out liis watch, 

11 swore a fa.^hiouall]e oath, uud declared tliat lie 
! • was famishing. 



“Have somowliat to eal, broltier Fred,” sug¬ 
gested the etipiain ; and so rang the bell agaie, 
and ordered relVeslimcnts to be taken into tl e 
dining-room. 

The two younger T.Teraldens excliangtd glances 
and a covert smile. Their elder bnither 
already assuming llie master, it should sce.n! 
Well, well. Lawyer lleaviugtou i.s there, and i.he 
M ill has yet to be read. 

Ill the mean lime Mr. Freil and iiic eaplaiii . - • 
down together; for the latter has ridden iipfiom 
lloiuislow, and Mill not oiijeel to join hi.s iiroii.'-. 
ill “a sne.i'!. of cold meat and a bitinperof elarei.” 
Mr. Vv'ill, like a sober citizen. Inis dined at f.. > 
o’eloe!;, and only desire.s liial a dish of tea may 
be sent to liiin iu llie drawing-roonn 

If anytiiirig coidd be nior.; ilismal tliautlia! 
gloomy diawing-room, it uas the still gjoniuier 
dining-room below. The walls were panelled 
with dark oak, richly carved. The eliinmey -piece, 
was a ponderous cenotaph iu black and yejlnw 
marble. The bangings were of nuilbcrry-coi aired 
damask. A portrait of t he master of the house, 
painted forty years before by Sir James Thorn¬ 
hill, luiiig over tlic fireplace. Seen by the feeiile 
glimmer of a couple of wax-iig!it,s, tliero was an 
air of sepidclind magnificence about the place 
which was infinitely de])ressing. The very vi.nids 
might have reminded these gcutlcmeu of funeral 
baked meats—above all, the great veal pasty 
'vhich lay in stale iu the middle of the board. 
Tlicy wtirc both luuigry, however, a»d it did 
iiothiug of the kind. 



The captain took liis place at tlie head of tin 
table, and plunged his knife gallantly into the 
heart of the pasty. 

“If thou liast as good a stomach, Fred, as my 
self,”said he, growing cordial under the infliieucr 
of ihc good things before liim, “ I’ll warrant 
thee we’ll sack this fortress iiaudsoiiiely!” 

The fine gentleman shrugged his shoulders 
somewhat contemptuously. 

“1 detest such coarse dislie.s,” said he. “I 
dined with Sir Harry Fausliawc yesterday at the 
llummums. VV'e had a ragout of young chicks, 
not a week out* of the shell, and some a la mode 
beef that would have taken tliy breath away, 
brother Jacob.” 

“I’d as lievc eat of this pasty as of any ragoiil 
in Christendom,” said the captain. 

“Mr. Horace Walpole and Mrs. Clive were at 
dinner all the lime in the next room,” eontiiiuei^ 
the beau ; “and the drollest part of tlie story | 
that yir Harry and 1 ailjonniedin thocveiiiiig t| 
Vauxludl, and there, by Jove ! found oiirselicf 
supping in the very ue.xt box to Mr. Horace ath 
•Mrs. Killy again!” 

“Help yourself to claret, Fred, and jinss i!ie 
liollle,” .'laid the captain, who,strange losa\,saw 
no point in tlic story at all. 

“.Vot bad wine,” observed -Mr. Fred, ta-'ing 
his claret with the air of a eoniioissenr. “Tiie 
old gentleman hath an e.\cellnit cellar.” 

“ Av, indeed,” replied the captain, Ihonglit- 
fnll>. 

■•J’uit lie never knew howto enjoy liis mouev.” 

“ N’ever.” 

“To live in a i hire like this, for insl;i.nee,” sai 1 
tin* beau, loo!;ing round the room. “ Lasinghal!- 
siroet—faugh ! .\nd to keep such a cook; and 
never to have set I'lJ his chariot! ’Sdeaih, sir, 
ion and 1 will know better what to do witii tin- 
guiueaN!” 

“ 1 shoidd think so, hrolher Fred—f shoul.i 
think so,” replied the eajilain, with a toueh nf 
.sadnes.s iu his voice. “’Tvvas a dull liCe—jioor 
old gentleman ! .Melliinksyou and 1 might Inae 
helped to make it gayer.” 

“Curse me, if i knowhow!” ejaenlatcd 'Mr. 
Fi-ed. 

“ijy sticking to the business~b> living at 
home—by doing like young Will, yonder,” replied 
t he eider brother. “ That boy hath been a belter 
sou than you or 1, brother Fred.” 

Mr. Fred leokcd very grave indeed. “Will 
hath an old lieai! on young shoulders,” said ho. 
“Harkce, Jacob, bast any notion bow the old 
man hath bestowed his moneyF’ 

“.No more than lliis glass of claret,” reiilicd 
the cajitain. 

They wcim bot-li silent. A footstep went Ity in 
the hall. 'They listened; they looked at etieli 
other; ill.'} filled their glasses again. Tim 
same iliougla was uppermost iu the mind of 
each. 

“The fairest thing, Fred,” said the honest 
capi ain, “ would be, if ’t\v ere left to us, share ai.u 
share tdike.” 
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“Share and bharc aliki*!” echoed Mr. Pred, 
with a soiuidins oalli. “ Nay; the old man waa 
too proud of Ills forl.inic to do tliat, brother 

•lacob. My own notion of IhLs nmtter is- 

Hush ! Any one listiuiing t'” 

Cajitaiu Trcfaldcii rose, p-lariccd into llie hall, 
closed the door, and re.sunicd his scat. 

“Not a soul. M'dir 

“ ll'ell, my own notion is, tliat we younger 
sous shall have a matter of sixty or cigidy 
t liousand a pif;ce; while \ ou, as the head of the 
family, will take the bulk.” 

“ li may be, Pred,” iviuscd t.lic e.iptain, com- 
Jiiaeeiitly. 

“And that bulk,” continued Air. P'rod, “will 
be some three hundred and forty thousand 
jX'unds.” 

“ 1 shall have to ask thee, Prod, how to speinl 
i!,” said the eai)lain, smiling. 

“'riicu thou shall .spend it like apriiice. Tliou 
.'^halt huy an estate in Kent, and a town-house 
in Soliu; thou shall have horses, chariots, 
laequey.s, liveries, wines, a park of liouiid.s, a bo.x 

at tJie Italian Opera-” 

“ (If which J don’t undersland a word,” in- 
ieia opted the captain. 

" A Prcnch cook, a ]irivatc chaplain, a hlack 
■'lotboy, a suite of diamond.s for thy wile, and for 

■ li'seir tlic prettiest misire.ss-” 

“Hold, Pred,” interposed the cajiiain again. 
" .\oiie of the last, 1 he.-eeeh il'.ee. Mydassof 
evi lion try are ovei-.” 

“ IJut, my dear brother, no man of cin.dily-'' 

“Pm not a man of yualily,” said tiic other. 
“ I’m a simple .soldier, and the son of a jilaiii 
City mereliaut.” 

“ Wdl, tlien, no man of jairts and formne-'* 

“ The loriune’s not mii.c yi l, Fred,” s.aid the 
eaptaivi, dryly. “And as for my jiarts, why I 
ii'.iiik the less said of them liie belter. I’m no 
.u'liolar, and Ih.at thou kmnves! es well as myself. 
Hark! some one taps. Come in.” 

Tiie door opened, aiul a tnonzed upright man, 
with soiiielhing of a nuidary liearing, came in. 
He held his hat and earn- in hisJiaiul, and saluted 
rlie brothers courteously, it was Sir John 
I’niigle. 

“ (ientlemcn,” he saitl, gra\ ely, “ 1 grieve to he 
tlie liearcr of sad tidings.” 

'I'hc brot hers rose in silence. Cajdain 'J'rcfaldeii 
elenigcd colour. 

“ Is he—is my father dead ?” he fullered. 

The physician bent his licad. 

Caiitain Trcfaldeu turned bis face away, 
-■’rederick Trcfaldeu took out his handkerchief, 
and ostentatiously wijied away a tear—which was 
not 1 here. 

“ Dr. Ward is gone,” said Sir John, after a 
brief jiausc. “Ho tlesircd his respects and con- 
doh nccs. Gentlemen, I wish jon a good cven- 
;ng.” 

“You will take a glass of claret, Sir John?” 
said i\lr. Fred, pressing fonvurd to the table. 
-But almost before he eoiildsay the words, tlie 
phj sician had waved a ci\-ir negative, and wa.s 


gone. Mr. Fred shrugged his .shoulders, filled 
the glass all the same, aud emptied it. 

“Zounds, brother,” said he, “ ’tis of no use to 
: ho melancholy. Remember thou’rt now the head 
of the family. Let us go up-stairs, aud read the 
will.” 

In the mean time, IVilliam Trefalden, like a 
methodical young man of business, liad been up 
to his father’s room to find bis father’s keys, and 
down to the coiniting-hou&c to fetch liis father’s 
deed-box out from tlie iron safe. Vt'hen Mr. 
Fred aud the captain came into tiie room, they 
found Lawyer iJeavingt on with his spectacles on, 
aud the box before him. 

“ Gentlemen,” lie said, with calm imporiance, 
“be ))leased to sit.” 

So the brothers drew their chairs to the table, 
aud sat down; all silent; all somewhat agitated. 

'i'lie man of law unlocked the box. 

It was full of papers, leases, timisfers, deben¬ 
tures, agreements, bills of exchange, and so forth. 
These had all to be taken out, opeued, aud laid 
aside before the will tunieduii. Tliat imi'Ortani 
doemneut Jay at the very bottom, like hope at 
the bottom of Ihuidora’s casket. 

“ ’Tis not a Jong w'ill,” observed Mr. Beaving- 
! Ion, with a preparatory cough. 

As he unfolded it, a slip of paper fell cut. 

“ iiieinorandum, apjiarcntJy, in your ex¬ 
cellent father’s own liaurl,” said he, glancing 
j tlirough il. “Ilm—ha—refers to the amount ol' 
Ibis fortune. Have you, gentlemen, framed any 
; ideas i/f the exieni of the projierty ?” 

“’Twas thought my father owned lialf a 
milhiiu of money,” replied Mr. Fred, eagerly. 

“More.than that,” s.aidthc youngest son,with 
a shake of the, head. 

“You an; right, sir. The memorandum runs 
thus : ‘ Upon a rovyh calculuHun, I Ltlitre 1 
! /My enliiiiute. my present estate at alunt Jire hvii~ 

. ///vvZ and fteenfy-five Ihovsand pounds. {.Dat/ dj 
I January the first, Aitdo Domini serentem hu/tdred 
and sixty. Jacob Trefalden.' A goodly Ibrluee, 
gemlcnieii—a goodly forlunc !” 

1'he three brothers drew ti deep breath of 
salisfaetiou. 

“Five hundred and iwcuiy-live. ihou.sand 
pounds!” repeated tlie captain. “Prithee, Yir. 
Beavington, proceed to the will.” 

Tlie lawyer folded up the memorandum very 
slowly, drew tlie candles nearer, wi])cd his 
spectacles, and began. 

*“lx the iianie of GoP, Amkn. I .TACOlt 
TUl'd'Al.DKX horn in the town of Jlcdruth 
ill the County of Cornwall aiul now a Citizen of 
London, Merchant (a Widower) being at present 
in good healt h of Body, and of sound and tlis- 
posiiig Mind ,nii(l JMcmory, for wliieii 1 bless 
God, Do this eleventh day of Jaiiinry one thou- 
saiiil seven Iniiidred and sixty make and ordiun 
fids my last AVill and Testaiiicni in manner ami 
form following (that is to say) lAlPKIMIS 1 
t'FsniK to he ini erred in my Family Vault by 
the side of my lately deceased wife aud with as 
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little Pomp, and ceremony as maybe. ‘ITEM I 
gire to such of ray Executors hereinafter named 
as shall act under this my Will Five Hundred 
pounds Sterling each to be paid to or retained by 
them within six Calendar Months after ray 
decease. I GIVE to my three sons Jacob. 
Frederick and William Five Tliousand pounds 
Sterling each. I GIVE - 

“Stay! five thou— please to read that 
again, Mr. Bcavingtou,” interrupted Captain 
^•efnlden. 

“‘Five Thousand potinds Sterling each,’” re- 
i peated the lawyer. “ The amount is quite plain, 
j But have patience, gentlemen. We arc but at 
I the preliminaries. This five thousand each hath, 
i doubtless, some special purpose. The main 
; business is to come.” 

j “ Very possibly—very possibly, Mr. Bcaving- 
ton,” replied the Captain. “I am all atten¬ 
tion.” 

“ ‘ ITEM I GIVE to my Cashier Edward Pres¬ 
cott Five Hundred pounds Sterling. I GIVE 
I to my other clerks One Hundred pounds Sterling 
each. AND I GIVE to my Household Servants 
! Two Hundred pounds Sterling to be divided 
among them in equal shares. All which last 
mentioned legacies I direct shall be paid within 
three Calendar Months next after my decease. 
I GIVE to the Alinistcr for the time being of 
Redruth aforesaid and to the Minister for the 
time being of the Parish in which 1 shall happen 
to reside immediately previous to my decease 
! One Hundred pounds Sterling each to be pahl 
to them within One Calendar Month after that 
event shall happen and be by them forthwith 
distributed in such maimer and proportion as 
they shall think proper among the poor Widows 
belonging to tbeir Parislies respectively. ITEM, 
1 do hereby direct and appoint that luy Executors 
I shall as soon as iiossible after my decease set 
j apart out of my Property which consists cntirel.v 
; of Personal Estate, and is chiefly invested in tlie 
I Government Stocks and Funds of this Kingdom, 
i so much of my Funded property as shall be 
' equal in value to the sum of Five Hundred 
' Thousand pounds Sterling-’ ” 

“TIa! now for it!” exclaimed Mr. Fred, 
j brcathlc-ssly. 

j| “‘—the sum of Five Hundred Thousand 
I: pounds Sterling,’ ” continued the lawyer, “ ‘which 
i ’ I give to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
i City of London for the time lieiug and tlicir 
I successors for ever IN TKUST for the purposes 
I hereinafter expressed and 1 desire that as to 
this Gift they shall be called “ TUEFALDEN’S 
TRUSTEES ” and that the amount of my Funded 
Property so to be set apart shall immediately 
afterwards be transferred to them accord¬ 
ingly,’ ” 

'The lawyer paused to clear his glasses. 
The brothers looked blankly iu each other’s 
faces. 

“ Good God! Mr. Beavington,” gasped Captain 
Trefalden, “ wh'at docs this mean ?” 

“On my word, sir, 1 have no more notion 


than yourself,” replied the lawyer. “ Tlic udll is 
none of my making.” 

“Who drew it up?” asked Mr. Will, pe¬ 
remptorily. 

“Not I, sir. Your father hath gone to some 
stranger for this business. But imrchance when 
we know more-” 

“Enough, sir, go on,” said Mr. Fred and Mr. 
Will together. 

Tiie lawj er continued: 

“ ‘ AND 1 hereby declare my Will (o be that 
my said Trustees shall receive the. annual Income 
of the said Trust Fund, and lay out and invest 
such Income in their names iu the Purcliasc of 
Government Securities, and repeat such receipts 
and Investments from time to time in the iiat arc 
of Compound Interest during the space of One 
Hundred ycjirs from the date of my decease, and 
that suchaccnmulations sliall continue and be in¬ 
creased until the same, with the original Trust 
Fund, shall amount to, and become iu the aggre¬ 
gate, one entire clear principal sum of NINE 
MILLION POUNDS Sterling and u],wards, 
AND I DESIRE that the same eulire clear 
Principal Sum shall thenceforth be, or be coii- 
sider(!d as, divided into two equal parts, -4ND I 
GIVE One equal half part thereof unto tlic direct 
Ilcir Male of the Eldest Son of my Eldest Son, 
in total exclusion of the younger Branches of my 
Family and their dc.scendants. AND as to the 
other equal half part of the said entire Pi iucipal 
Sum, 1 DIRECT niy said Trustees to ajjplv and j 
dispose of the same iu manner following (flint, is i 
to say) IN the first place, in purchasing u it bin i 
the liberties of the City of London a plot of 
Freeliold Ground of sufllcicnt magnitude, and 
erecting thereon, under the superinteudcncc of 
some eminent Arcliilcct, a Handsome ami Sub¬ 
stantial Building, with all suitable (Jffiecs, to be 
called “THE LONDON TREFALDEN RE- 
NEVOLENT INSTITUTION.” 

‘“AND in the next place, in aflbrding pecu¬ 
niary aid as well iicnnanent as temporary to de¬ 
cayed Tradesmen, Mercantile Men, Ship Brokcr.s, 
Stock Brokers, Poor Clergymen, and Mem¬ 
bers of the Legal and Medical Professions, and 
tlie Widows and Orphans of each of those Classes 
respectively, and, if thought fit, to advance Loans 
witliout Interest to honest but unforlunjit,e 
Bankrupts. With full power to receive into the 
Lrstitution a limited number of poor and deserv¬ 
ing Persons being Widows and Orphans of 
Citixens of London, and to maintain, clothe, and 
educate them so long as the Trustees shall think 
proper. 

“ ‘ AND iu order that such Institution may be 
properly established and may be managed and 
supported in a satisfactory manner, 1 request m.v 
said Trustees to prepare a scheme for the per¬ 
manent Establishment and support thereof, and 
to submit the same to the Master of the llolls 
for his approval. PROVIDED ALWAYS that 
in case there shall be no such Male Heir in the 
direct line from the Eldest Son of my Eldest Son, 
then 1 direct my sdll Trustees to apply the first- 
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inciil ioiicd half of the said entire principal sum in 
fimiuliui? lesser Institutions of a similar kind to 
the above in Maricliester, Liverpool, Bristol and 
Binninghara for the Benefit of the several classes 
of persons above enumerated and all which In¬ 
stitutions it is my Will shall be govcnied by the 
sunu! Laws and Rcgidations as the original Tn- 
I slilulion or as near tliereto as circumstance will 
! permit. ITEM I GIVE all the rest and residue 
I of my Bunded Property Ready Money and 
I Securities for Money Merchandise Debts Pic- 
I turos Plate Purniturc and all other my I’roperty 
I not otherwise disposed of by this my Will (but 
I subject to the payment of my Debts Legacies 
Kiuiends and Testamentary expenses) UNTO my 
said three Sons in cijual shiires and in case any 
dispute bliall arise between them as to the division 
thereof the matter shall be referred to my Exe- 
<Miinr.s \vho.sc decision shall be final. L.ASTLY 
I ,\1*1*01NT my friends Richard Morton, Eras- 
mns Brookf:, Daniel Shutt h;worth, and Artliur 
.Mackenzie all of London, Gcncrid Merchants, to 
be the Executors of this my Will. IN WIT¬ 
NESS whereof 1 the said Jacob Trefalden have 
hereunto set my hand ami seal the day and year 
first above writtcu. 

“ ‘ Jacob 'I'iiefaldex. 

“ ‘ Signed sealed published and declared by the 
above named Jacob Trefalden as and for his last 
Will and Testament in the presimee of us who at 
ids request and in his prcsenci have suhscrihetl 
our Names as Witnesses thereunto. 

“ ‘ Signed “ ‘ Nathan]J iL A! ukkav. 

“ ‘ Alexanueu Llovd.’ ” 

Afr. Bcavington laid down the will, and took 
otr Ids glasses. The brothers sat staring at liiin, 
like men of stone. William Trefalden was the 
ilnst to speak. 

“ I sludl disputa this will,” lie said, looking 
very pale, hut speaking in a firm, low tone. “ 11 
IS illegal.” 

“ Jl is a d-d, umi.atural, infamous swindle,” 

i daminerod Mr. Ered, starting from his sctif, and 
i .‘baking his clenched list at the ojien document. 
■' If I liiid known what a cursed old fool-” 

“Hush, sir, hush, 1 entreat,” interposed the 
lawyer, “lu-t us respect the dead.” 

“Zounds! Mr. Bcavington, we’ll re,spcct the 
dead,” said Ca])taiu Trefalden, bringing his hand 
down heavily upon tlic t.ahle; “but I’ll be 
hangeil if we’ll respect the deed ! 1 f it cosi s me 
every ])Ouuy of the jialtry five tlioiisaud, Pll light, 
this matter out, and have justieo.” 

I “ Patience, hrotlier Jacob—jtaiience, brother 
I Ercii,” .said the youngest Trefalden. “1 tell you 
I both, the will is illegal.” 
i “Mow so, sir?” asked the lawyer, biiskly. 

I "How so?” 

“ B> I he Mortmain Act passed but a few years 
since-” 

“ In seventeen hundred and tltirty-six, statute 
nine of Ins present Majesty King George the 
Eceoml.” interposed Mr. Beaviiigton. 

. “ — which permits no land, nor money for the 


purchase of land, to be given in trust for the be¬ 
nefit of any charitable uses whatever.” 

The lawyer nodded aijprovingly, 

“ Very true, very true—very well remembered, 
Mr. Will,” he said, rubbing bis bauds; “ but you 
forget one thing.” 

“What do T forgot?” 

" That ‘ a citizen of London may, by the cuslom 
of London, devise Lund situate in London in 
Mortmain; but he cannot devise Land out of the 
city in Mortmain,’ and for that quotation I can 
give you chapter and verse, Mr. Will.” 

Mr. Will put his hand to Lis head with a 
smothered groan. 

“Then, ijy Heavens!” said lie, tremulously, 

“ ’lis all over.” 

It was all over, indeed. Mr. i'red had spoken 
1 nily of the pride which Jacob Ti’cfaldcu took in 
hi.s fortune, (ircat us it was, he resolved to i 
huikl il jet higher, and sink its foundations yet 
more broadly and deeply. To leave a colossal 
iuheritanoc. to an unborn heir, and to found a 
eliarity wbieb should perpetuate bisnametbrougb 
all time, were the two jirojccts nearest and 
dearest to that old man’s heart. He had brooded 
over them, matured tliem, exulted in tJiem 
secretly, for many a past year. The marriage of 
Captain Trefalden in November, 1759, only 
hastened matters, and legalised a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Well was it for Jacob Trefaldcu’s sons 
that his fortune amounted to that odd twenty- 
five thousand [lounds. The Half Million Lad 
slipped through their fingers, and was lost to 
them for ever. 


CIIAriER I. THE TASSINO OE A HUSDUED XEABS. 1 

When tlie. princess in the fairy tale went to i 
sleep for a hundred years, everj-fhing else in that j 
enchanted palace w'ent to sleep at the same lime. 
The natural course of things was suspended. Not 
a liair whitened on any head within those walls. 
Not a siiidcr spun its web over the pictures j not ; 
a norm found its way to the books. The j 
verj' Burgundy in the cellar grew none the riper 
for the century that it had lain there. Nothing , 
deea>cd, in short, and nothing imjiroved. Very ' 
dill'ei eut n as it with tliis progressive England of : | 
ours during the hundred years that went, by be- | ' 
tween the spring-time of 1760 and tlut of ISOO, j i 
one liiaidred years after. Nouo went to sleep | 
in it. Nothing stood .still. All was life, ferment, j, 
ciuleavour. That endeavour, it is true, may not i i 
always have beeu best directed. Some cobwebs j 
were si)uu; some w’orms were at work ; some ; | 
mistakes were committed; but, at all events, j* 
there was no stagnation. En revanche, if, wlien i J 
we remember some of those errors, \vc cannot | j 
help a hlu.sh, our hearts beat wlicn wc think of j- 
the, works of love and charity, the triumphs of I; 
science, the heroes and victories which that cen- |j 
tury brought, forth. We lost -America, it is true; i 
bu> wc won Gibraltar, and we colonised Australia, i 
^Yv fought 1 he Ercnch on .almost every sea and I 
shore upon the map, except, thank God! our j 
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own. We abolished slavery in our colonics. We 
establislicd the liberty of the press. We lit oiir 
great city from end to end with a light only second 
to that of day, Wc originated a system of coacli- 
ing at twelve miles the hour, whicli was uii- 
rivaUed in Europe; and we superseded it by 
casting a network of iron roads all over the face 
of the country, along which the tnivcller lias 
been known to fly at the rate of a mile a 
minute. Truly a marvellous century! jierhaps 
the most marvellous which the world has ever 
known, since that from which all oiu- years arc 
dat('<l I 

And daring the whole of this time, the Trc- 
faldeu legacy was fattening at interest, assum¬ 
ing overgrown proportions, doubling, trebling, 
quadrupliug itself over and over and over 
again. 

Not so the Trcfaldcn family. Tluiy had in¬ 
creased and multiplied but scantily, according to 
the average of human kind; and had Lad but. 
little opportunity of fattening, in so far as iliat 
term may be applied to the riches of the earth. 
One branch of it had become extinct. Of the 
other two branches only three representatives 
remained. D e must jiauso to cou.siiler how tliese 
things came t o pass, but only for a few moments; 
for of all tJie trees that Jwve ever been cultivated 
by man, tlic genealogical tree is the dric.^t. li 
is one, we may be sure, that had no place in (he 
g-irden of Eden. Its root is in (he grave; its 
produce mere Dead Sea fruit—aiiple.s of dust and 
ashes. 

The e.vliiiet braneh of th(! Trelaldciis was that 
which began and ended in .Mr.Ered. That orna¬ 
ment to society met Lis death in a tavern row 
about eighteen moutlis after the reading of the 
will. He had in the mean wiiilo sjicnt the whole 
of his live thousand pounds, ruined his tailor, ami 
brought, an honest eating-house, keeper to the 
verge of bankrutdey. He also died in debt to the 
amount of .seven thousand pounds; sotiiat, us 
Afr. Horace Walpole w'as heard to say, he went 
out of the world with credit. 

William, the youngest of the brothers, after a 
cautious examination of his prospccl.s from ever; 
point of view, decided to carry on, at least, apart 
of the businitss. To this cml, ho entered ini o jiart- 
uershii) with his laie father’s managing elcrk, an 
invaluable person, wlio had ))cen in old Jaeoli’s 
confidence for more tiiau thirty years, and, now 
that l)is cmiiloyerwas dead, W'as thought to know 
more about indigo tlian any other man in London. 
He had also asungsummtheEunds,audanoiily 
daughter, wlio kept house for 1dm at Islington. 
When Mr. Will had ascertained the precise 
value of this young lady’s attractions, he proposed 
a second iiailiicrship, was accepted, and married 
her. The fruit of this marriage was a sou named 
Charles, bom in 1770, w'ho became in time his 
father’s iiartner and successor, and in wJiose 
hands the ohl Trcfaldcn house flourished bravely. 
This Charles, marrying late in life, took to vyie 
the socoml daughter of a rich East India Lireet.or, 
with twelve thousand pomids for her fortune. 


She bxx)ught him four sons, the eldest of whom. 
Edward, born in JS15, was destined to indigo 
from his cratUc. The second and third died in 
childhood, and the youngest, named William, 
after his grandfather, was born in 1822, and edu¬ 
cated for the law. 

The fatlicr of those young men died suddenly 
in 1844, just as old .1 ueob Tri'lnldon had died move 
Ilian eighty years before. He was succeeded in 
I’asiugli.TJl-strcct by his eldest son. The new 
principal was, however, a stout, apatliet.ic 
baelielor of .■self-imlulgcnt. liabits, languid cir¬ 
culation, and indolent ])|jybiqnc — a mere Itoi 
Faiucaiit, without a hlavlel lo piidc him. Hr; 
reigned oidy six years, and died of a flow of 
turtle SOU]) to ilie liead, iti 1S50, leaving bis 
alfairs hopelessly involved, and his hooks a mi re 
collection of Sjbillinc leaves wliieh no accountant 
in London was Augur enough to decipher. AV ith 
him expired the mercantile bouse of Trcfaldcn; 
and liis brot.licr, the lawyer, now became the only 
remaining representative of the youngest braucli 
of the faiiiilr. 

Eor the elder braucli we must go back aaain 
to 1700. 

Honest Captain Jacob, upon whom had nrov 
devolved tlie responsibility of perpetuating tlio 
Trefalden name, took liLs live (liousuud pound, 
witli a .siali; wisely reliiiquislu'd all thought of 
disiiuting the will; sold Ins commission; emi¬ 
grated to a remote eonier of .Switzerland ; 
bouglit laud, and herds, amU a quaint lit lie 
mediaval chateau siinuoimted by a whole forest 
of turrets, grilile-ends, and fantastic weather- 
|e.()eks; and ciuliraeed tile patriarchal life of ins 
I adojited country. Switzerland was at that lime 
j the most jicacL-ful, the best governed, and the 
least expeusivc sjiot in Europe. Captain Jacob, 
with his live (liousaiu! pounds, wats a million,lain 
in the Cantuii Orisons. He was entitled to a 
seal in the Diet, if lie ehosP to take it; and a 
Toti', if he eho.se 1 0 utter it ; and he. iiilerchauged 
solemn lialf-yearly civilities with the stifl’est old 
re])ubheau aristocrats in Chiir and Thusis. Hut 
it was not for tliese .advantages tliat he. valued 
Ins jiosilioii in Unit primitive place. He loved 
ease, and liberly, and the open air. He loved 
Hie siiiqde, pastoral, homely life of the [leople. 
He loved to be rich enougli to help Lis jiiiorer 
neighbours—lo be able to give the pa.stor a new 
e,assoek, or the church a new font, or the young 
riflemen of the district a silver watch to shoot 
for, when the, annual Scliiitzeu Fest came, round. 
He cntdil not have done all this iu Eiiglaud, 
heavily taxed and burthened as England then 
vv.as, u])on two linndred and fifty pounds a year. 
.So the good soldier framed his commission, hung 
up his sword to nist over the dining-room 
chiinuey-picce, and planted and drained, sowed 
and rcaiicd, sliot an occasional chamois, and 
settled down for life as a Swiss country gentlCr 
man. Living thus, with (lie wife of his clioici;, 
and enjoying the society of a few kindly neigli- 
boiirs, lie became the h.ippy father of a son and 
two daughters, between whom, at his death, he 
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(livulctl liis little fortiiiic, f-liarc .aud share alike, njotlier hi the dilapidi.ied eliuuaii, fuIfiJiiii.!,'’ eneli 
according to his o\rn simple notions of justice his little round of duties, and desirin'? nothiiif,' 
and love. The daughters married and set tied far beyond tficm. They were very ha!)]” . ThJd 
away, the one in Italy, the other on the borders (juiot valley wa.s tlieir world, 'ilio.sc .<\)ps 
of Germany. The son, who was called Henry, hounded all their desires. They knew th'-re ws' 
and born in 170:2, inherited his third of the ; a great legacy accumulating in liiiylani!. wuieh 
patrimony, became a farmer, and married at 'might fall to Saxon’s share some da}, ii i.,- 
twenty years of age. lie, was necessarily a much long enough; but the time was so iiir di'-timt, 
poorer man than his father. Two-thinls of tlie , and lite whole story seemed so dim and fahrlo,)-. 
i)C.st land had hcen sold to payoff his sisters’ that unless to laugh over it together iu lir- 
shares in the pro]>ert.y ; but he kept the old evening, when 11>ey sat smoking their long ])ip' 
chateau (though he dwelt in only a comer of it), side by side under the trclliscd vines, the 
and was none the less respected bj his neigh- brothers never thought or spoke of tlieweahl) 
hours. Here he lived frugally andiiidnslriously, whicJi niiglit. yet be tJieirs. tl'lius Jiior'- fijec 
often driving his own plough, and braiidiug Ins svent on, and old Madame Trefalden died, an ' 
own sheep ; and here he brought up Ids two sons, 11 lie, bachelor br(jl hers were left alone in ■'hn 
ISa.von and Martin, the lirst of whom was born in ; little grey eha(ea)i. Tl w: s nmv 1^:10. In tJdr.'y 
17S:5, anil the second iu 17St). 'I’liey were all the more, years the great le'giicy would t ;i!] clpf'j Pi!'"! 
family he reared. Other children weiT Imrn to j which of tlu'in miid.t tliou he i.ving to inheiit 
liim from time to time, and jilaycd about his i it ? Saxon was rdnady a florid ba'd-lieadt d 
heartli, and gladdened the half-dcserlcd little | moniilaineer of fort-'•even; Martin, t, grey- 
clialeau with llieir baby lan'ghler; but they all j haired jirie.-t of i'orij-f/iir. M hat wa,'- t'- he 
died in earliest infaiiey, and the violets grew'I .lone ? 

thickly over their little graves in tlie ehurchyard Sitting by their own warm hearth one ];!i ah 
t/iitliehill. winter's evening, the two old baeheiors look 

Isow Ifenry Trefaldmi knew right well iliat Ihese (|nestions into gr.ave eonsideration. O' 
one of these boys, or a descendant of one of tlic'-e the table between 1 hem lay a faded parchment 
bo,\s, must iiilieril, tiic great legacy by-and-hy. j copy of tlie iddeniKoi’s hast will and testanien:. 
] le knew, too, t hat it was his duty to fit them for : it was onec llw' ]ir'p'Tty of worthy Cajitait! 
that gigiuitie trust as well as L's poor means j .laeob, ml had remained in tlie family eversinee. 
would allow, ;:nd he dcvoled himself to the ta'-l '’l iiey h:ul bronghl this (iil to .aid their deh'bi'r.a- 
wit ii a love and I mirage ill'll never w earied. T.i ! lions, and had reai! i* through earefidi), I'lon. 
make them lionest, moderate, eharitaiue, a'sd sei; j beginning to ( nd—v. iihoi.t, ]K'rlK.',^'s. beii.g verv 
denying ; to teach them (llicoreticall}) tlie true much the w iser. 

uses of wealth ; loinsiruet then, thoroughi} in I “ Ii would suiely go to thee,'Marlin, if I died 
tiie, history and laws of England, to briuglhem ih--, :d tin elder ■ lo'i/'r. 

11 ]), if ]it)ssible, with English symiiathies ; to keep ‘'Thou'l: m' die last,’' replied the youiuev, 
their English accent }mre ; to train I hem in tlie eonlident ly. “Th.ou'ri as } oniig. Sax, as ih va 
fear of God, the love of knowledge, and fiiedi sire wert twent} ye: rs ago.’’ 

of exeellenee—this was Henry Trcfalden’.s life- “I’ait in i!u e.mrse of nature-” 

long tusk, and he I'ulli'ded il iiolily, ‘‘ In tlie cour'-e of intiLi'e the sfi'miger st' .H’ 

His boys throie alike in body an,I iu mtud. o"!!asls ilv weaker. S.'c lunv much liear'iier 
Tliey were both line fellows; brave, siinoh', ;,i,d ymi arc th-u; inyself!"’ 
true. cither of Ilieui wmild ha\e told a tie to S.ixon Trefalden sin ok his head, 
save his life. Saxon w.as fair, as a Saxon sitouhi | "Tiiat's mh tlie (piestiou," sm’d he. *'Ti ■ 

be. Jlarliu wa.s dark-c.ved and olive-skiiiiied, I'eal |io!iil i',//•')".'./tlr- money lid! to ihue': I 

like his mother. Saxon was tlie more active ami Itiiink it wm-ld. it sais here., ‘/a/.o' c.re.b/v/,>,,' 
athletic; illartin the more studious, .^s they !../'A'/c?/')e,v?rr .v ;■/’ (hri.-fit - 

grew older, Saxmi beeaniean expert niountniiie; r. j s,-i',nlinil‘i.' .Mat k tl;;.! — ‘ tlie younger braiiel'e.'',' 
rille-shot, aud eliiimois-hnnler; Martin declared .Martin, 'i’lum'rl mt a younger br:tuch. Tliun'i' 
his wish to enter the Lulheraii cimreh. So the of the eldi". iiraneh.'' 

elder brother stayed at home, ]iloughing .and “Ay, lirolacr, bat what runs before? Go back 

7 )lanting, sowing and reaping, shooting and llsh- a line, and tlien'll .'■''c it says ‘ fo hn,- 

ing, like his father and grandfallier before him; <>1 //irrUcx',iuj>cj'm>,ison.’ Now,thou’rt 
and the younger tnidgcil away one nirn'iiing wit il the eldest .son of the eldest, sou, and J am not 
Ins Alpenstock iu hi.s hand, and Ins xvalkt on thy direct, nude. heii'. .1 am only thy younger 
liis btick, bound for Geneva. lirother,” 

Time w'cnt on. Henry Trefalden died; jomig “Tliat's true.'’ replied S:ixnn. “It. .-I'eni.s to 
Saxon became the bead of the lamily; and re:.u both ways.” 

Alartiu returned from the University to accept a “All law uiatlers seem to read both wa;.'-, 
curacy distant about eight miles from home, i Sax,” ••■dd the pne.st ; “and are imende.l to read 
Hy-and-by, the good old priest, who had been | both wai'),’ti-. my belief, for Mic eon fusion of the 
the bojs’ schoolmaster long y<';u’s before, also world, .lint wiiy puzide oursei\e'i.about tho will 
liassed aw'ay; and Marlin became tiaslor in bis lai^all? W e can only uiulerslaml tim ])l.ain I’.ici 
native place. The brotlicrs now lived with their! if thou art lludirr-el heir, and that the forttiue 
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j must be thine, thirty years hence, if thou’rt alive sigiied. He could not contradict that stubborn 

j to claim it.” statement. Martin saw his advantage, and 

I Saxon shrugged his broad shoulders, and lit followed it up. 

' his i)ipe with a fragment of blazing pine-wood "There is but one remedy,” he said, “and that 

I picked from the lire. a plain one. As 1 told thee before. Sax, thou 

1 “Pish! at seventy-seven years of age, ^I am must marry. ’Tis thy duty.” 

alive!” he exclaimed, “Of what good would it “Whom can I marry?” faltered Saxou, 
j be to me?” ■ dolefully. 

1 Martin made no reply, and they were both “ Well, I've thought of that, too,” rejoined 

! silent for several minutes. Then the pastor stoic the pastor, in an encouraging tone. “There’s 

I a furtive glance at his brother, coughed, stared the eldest daughter of our neighbour Clauss. 

i steadily at the lire, aud said. She is a good, prudent, housewifely maiden, and 

' “ There is but one course for it. Sax. Thou would suit thee exactly.” 

I' must marry.” The cldijr brotlier made a wry face. 

I I "Marry!” echoed the stout farmer, all aghast. “She’s thirty-five, if she’s au hour,” said he, 

ii The pastor nodded. " and no beauty.” 

!i “Man-y? At my time of life? At forty- “Brother Saxon,” replied the pastor, “lam 

, i sev-No, thank you, brother. Not if 1 know ashamed of thee. What docs a sensible man of 

it.” seven-and-forty want of youth and beauty iu a j 

;l “Our poor father always desired it,” said wife? Besides, Marie Clauss is only thirty- i 
! j ilartiu. two. I made particular imiuiry about her age j 

1 1 Saxon took no notice. this moniing.” j 

i{ “Aud it is ill some sense fhy duty to provide “Why not maiTy her yourself, Mai-tiu?” 

I j ail heir to this fortune which-” said I lie farmer. “ I’m sure that would do quite I 

i i “ The fortmic be-1 beg thy pardon. Mar- as well.” I 

i tin; but what can it mutter to thee or me “My dear Saxon, only look again at the will, I 
;i what becomes of the fortune after we arc and observe that it is the direct heir male of j 

j both dead and gone? It w'ould go to foiimi the eldest son of the eldest sou-” j 

I charitic.'!, aud do good somehow and somewhere. Saxon Trefaidcii pitched his pipe into ihe fire, ; 
1 'Twoidd be iu better hands than mine, i’ll en- and sprung to his feet with an exclamatiou that 
j gage.” sounded very like au oath. 

, i “1 am not so sure of that,” replied tlie pastor. “ Enough, brother, enough !” he interrupted. 

; j “ Public charities do not always do as much good “ S;iy no mure—put the will away—I’ll go down j 
■; as private ones. Besides, I should like to think to the Bergthal to-morrow, and ask her.” j 

' that a portion of that great sum might be devoted And so Saxou Trcfuldcii put on his Sunday | 
: hereafter to the bciiclit of our poor brethren in coat the following morning, and went forth like ] 

■ Switzerland, I should like to think that by-and- a lamb to the sacrifice. | 

by there might be a good road made betw een “ I’criuips she’ll refuse me,” thought be, as he I 
Tamlus and Elims; and that the poor herdsmen knocked at Farmer Clauss’s door, and caught a 
1 ai Altl'cldeii might have a chapel of their own, glimpse of the fair Marie at au upper case- ! 

in.slead of toiling hither eight long miles every menl. I 

'j Sabbal.li; aud that a bridge might be built over Hut iliat inexorable virgin did nothing of the 
I' the ilinter ilhine down by Orleiistcin, where kiml. I 

jioor Ilucli’s children wei'c drowned last w'inlcr She married him. j 

w'hcu crossing by the feriy.” Tiiere were no ill-eookcd dinners after Jliat i 

Saxou smoked on iu silence. happy event had taken place. 'J’hc old house i 

“All this might be. done, and more,” added the became a marvel of cleanliucss, and the bride j 
pa.st.or, “ if thou wouldst marry, and bring up a proved herself a very Fliamix of piaidencc aud I 
sou to inherit the fortune.” housewifery. She refonned cverylliiug — iu- I 

i “Humph!’’ ejacidatcd the farmer, looking eluding ihe hapless brothers thcmselve,j. She | 
very grim. banished their pipes, coudemned old Carlo to his | 

“Besides,” said Martin, timidly, “wewauta kennel, made stringent by-laws on the subject j 
i woman iu the house,” of boot.s, changed the hour of every meal, and, 

“ AVhat for?” growled Saxon. in short, made them both miserable. Wor.st of 

“ To keep us tidy and civilised,” rcjdicd the till, she was childless. This was their bitterest 
i pastor. “Things were very difiereut, Sax, disappointment. They had given up their pipe.s, 

, i when our dear mother was with us. The house their peace, and their liberty, for nothing. Boor 
i docs not look like the same place.” Martin always looked very guilty if any allusion 

I “ There’s old Lotsch,” muttered Saxon. “ He happened to be made to this subject. 

I i docs as well as any woman. He cooks, makes Matters went on thus for seven years, and 

I j bread-” then, to the amazement of the village, and the 

I “ Cooks ?” remonstrated the younger brother, delight of the brothers, Madame Marie m:ide her 
I “Why, the kid. to-day was nearly raw, and the husband the liuppy father of a lino boy. Such a 
j mullea yesterday w’as baked to a cinder.” ' glorious baby was never seen. He had fair hair 
I The honest fanner stroked his beard, and aud blue eyes, aud his father’s nose ; aud they 

I 

I _ ____ 
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j christened him Saxon; and the bells were mni?; 
j and the heir to the great fortune was born at 
! last! 


RESPECTING THE SDN. 


! However clear the sun may have been at 
I noonday for ages j)ast, his nature and constitu- 
I tion arc not even yet altogether clenr to us. 

I What is he? How far oft' from us? Where 
i does he come from ? Whither is he going? arc 
uestions which still await a definite answer, 
'he sun is a .statement With a very broad 
I niareiii. 

I j JJis distance, which our school-books take for 
■1 granted to be exactly ninety-five millions of 
■' miles, is open to a little correction of one mil- 
, 1 lion of miles, more or less. Onr present mean.s 
; of measurement do not enable us to attain 
;i greater precision; but in eight ecu hundred and 
ij .‘-eventy-four we shall have more accurate infor- 
J mation. The transit of Vemis across the sun’s 
'j disk, which will take place in the course of that 
!! year, will afford tan o))]»orl.unily of confirming or 
i| correcting the figure.s tliat now tel! us how far 
I it is from our family mansion to the sun. 
i Tiie sun is enormous. His volume is not 
!| puite one and a half million limes l.liat of the 

■ I eartli. His density, on the other hand, is eom- 
'i paratively iucon-iderahle, bei’’g not hall as 
■j mucii again as tliat of water; whereas Venus, 

the Eart li, and Mars, are from five to six times 
'■ ns dense as water. Saturn, the lightest of all 
; the known planets, is only threc-piiarters as 
i: heavy as water. Consequently, wer.e he to f;dl 
into an ocean like ours, he would llo.al, rings 
' and all, like an enormous ball of cork. Tiie 
small weigiit of the sun, in ])ro|)ortiou to bis 
size, is a fact, to lic cavid'nlly noted. Hi; re¬ 
volves on Ids axis in tuenty-iive and a half of 
our day.s; liiat sjiaee of time, therefore, is the 
■ length iifjfwday, if wi; can say that lie has aday. 

And where is he going to? 'J'lie sun, wi'ii 
his whole fandlyof planets and sateliite.s, is said 

■ i to be drifting, slowly but surely, in the direetiun 

of the constellation Ilereules. About his pace, 
the learned differ. According to Argelauder’s 
I observations, he travels twice as fast as the 
earth in Iter orbit. Other authorities give him 
i less velocitv, stating that while the earth spins 
i along at tlic rate of nearly twenty miles per 
:j second, the sun pursues his tr.avels through 
, ' .space at only five miles ]K“r second. Alorc- 
I over, the constellution Hei eides is a very vague 
I'ort, for us all lo be bound to. We are any- 
. j t !dug but sure that itself is a lixt ure. Hercules 
1| may be coming to meet, us, quite as rapidly as 
.| wo are advancing to shake hands with him. It 
: has been shrewdly asked, whe.t hcr our sun is not 
j j a satellite suii, revolving round a central sun of 
: whoso existence we arc not yet cognisant. 

I Stellar jistronomy ofl'ers jmmerou.s examples of 
I stars performing their revolutions round other 
I stars which serve as their centre of mot ion. 

I Where does he come from ? and wtiat is ho ? 
j| are two very closely connected questions. Re¬ 


specting the second, we are assured of one thing 
—^that it is the sun who gives life to all the 
worlds around him, and who resembles none of 
them; who, for the planets and the creatures 
which dwell on them, is the principle of motion, 
the sourceof warmth, the radintorot heat,perhaps 
even the grand reservoir of ambient electricity. 

From tlu! remotest antiquity, the sun 1ms 
been considered a fire; but many have hcen the ; 
disputes to determine whctlicr that lire is pure i 
or gross, a self-sustaining fire, or one which needs ( 
aliment; a perpetual fire, or one which may 
go out. Anaxagoras regarded tlic sun as a , 
burning stone or a red hot iron; and he was j 
eoudemued to death by the clever Athenians j 
(wliich sentence was commuted to exile by | 
i’cricles) for liolding that the sun was as big as j 
the I’elojjonnesus! Some moralists have sup- j 
posed tlic suTi-tlre to be the place of torment for 
the wicked. Kircher made out the sun to be 
composed of the densest matter in the universe 
—we now know the, cent rary to be the truth—and 
I hat its mass funned au iniiuense globe of molten j 
metal. It was also taken to be melted gold in 
a constant state of ebullition. Huygens held ' 
the sun to consist of iiicandcsoent matter, bat ' 
he felt uncertain whether I list matter were solid i 
or liquid. Newton believed tlie sun to he a 
solid opaque mass constantly emitting light and 
heat from the moutlisof innumerable vfileanoes. ' 
As a eonsrquenee, it might finally be I'xh iusfed i 
and beeomc exliiiet. ! 

Wilson, Arago, and 1 he Ilerschels held t hat the. j 
sun itself is not fire, but a black solid ball, en- ' 
closed in a [diotosphere or luminous atmosjihere I 
—several atmospheres, in fact, one within the 
other—exaet'y as ibe yolk of an egg is sur¬ 
rounded by i ne white, or t lie apyde of a dumpling i 
by the crust. Sir John Herschel has even jieopled 
it with inhabitants, whose natural history will 
ouc day amuse our great-grandchildren. 

Fontencllc had gravely stated the reasons 
why the sun has no inhabitants; which he ' 
regrets as a great pity. For, as he says, tliere ! 
is only one spot in the solar .system u here its 
study would he perfectly simple and easy ; amt | 
just at that spot there is nobody living. All '' 
things considered, he adds, if the sun be in- ' 
habited, it can only be by blind people. 

Wc jnight suppose that the solar salamander- | 
inon, with their knowledge of Hie ditl’creiiee ; 
lictweeii fiying-paiis and fires, iniist be more 
than a match for the geiitlemau who used to j 
retire into a heated oven during his sulky ! 
moments; but William Herschel iii.sisfs on the ' 
probability of the sun’s nucleus enjoying quite j 
n temperate elimat e, in sjnt c of the ineamiescence 
of the upper atmosphere. Its iuliabitants 
would be protected from the iusutl’erable light 
and hetit by the dense interior slrat am of clouds, | 
ivhicli is endowed with very considerable re- j 
tlectivc power. The phenomenon of life might 
i)o manifested there, as it is on the surface of i 
our globe; although, in all likelihood, it is i 
aiKnitted, under very different forms and con- I 
ditions. j 

For llii.s agreeabic and benevolent theory, ' 

i 
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the spots on tbe snn are answerable. They 
were first seen by tbe Jesuit Scbeiner in lOU, 
who showed them to his confidential pupils, 
but dared not make his discovery public. 
Having fully satisfied himself of their existence, 
he consulted the Provincial of his Order, wlio 
thus expressed his incredulity: “ 1 have several 
times read ray Aristotle from* beginning to end, 
and I can assure you he mentions notliing of 
tbe kind. Go, my son, and make your mind 
easy. You may be certain that wliat you take 
for spots on the sun are only defects in yonr 
glasses or your eyes.” 

The first fruits of the liiscovciy of the spots 
was the determination of the sun’s periou of 
revolution on his axis. Scheiner’s observation 
having been confirmed by Galileo, he at length 
plucked up sufficient courage to amiounce it to 
T.he world in a book entitled Rosa XI rsiiia. 

The spots on the sun are irregularly scattered 
about the regions adjacent to his equator. Near 
the poles, no trace of Ihcia Is distinguishable. 
They are constantly varying inform, and appear 
in lesser or greater number, according to the 
years. Their apparition even manifests a cer- 
] tain degree of periodicity, .and tiiere would 

I seem to be a close connexion between tlieir pro- 

! duction and certain terrestrial incleorological 
' jthenomeiia. 

; The itortion of the solar disk which is free 
j from spots is far from shining with cqiinl bright- 
i ness. The ground is lightly carpeted with a 
multitude of little black sjtecks in :i stale of 
; continual change. When a spot is observed 
: with a high magnifying power, it is generally 
found to have a dark nucleus, almost black, 
surrounded by a greyish hand, ctilled tiie 
penumbra, and then, round the ))euumbra, by 
bands more brilliant than the rest of the sur¬ 
face, and supposed by Sir John Ilcnschel to be 
the tops of immense waves which arc symptoms 
of the violent agitation going on in the upper 
regions of the sun’s atmosphere. The dimen¬ 
sions of the spots are sometimes enormous, 
their nioutli being more than wide enougli to 
swallow the earth whole, without biting it. 
The earth’s diameter is only eight lliousand 
miles; and Herschel measured a spot whose 
orifice was forty-two thousand five hundred 
miles across. 

It w.as not enough to discover the spots; 
they had to be accounted for. Successive as- 
I Trouomers did their best; and, at last, Arago 
i and the Hersclmls presented us with a corn- 
! plete theory. Every spot, they say, is a hole 
which penetrates from the outmost limits down 
to the very surface of the sun. The black 
nucleus wc behold is the sun’s soil or ground; 
the penumbra is a stratum of opaque and re- 
liectmg clouds; tbe brilliant bauds constitute 
a superficial, incandesc(iut, and very luminous 
atmosphere. XVitb this set of atmo-spheres 
disposed one over the other, one acting as a 
screen, the other as an illuminator, and iJie 
dark dense mass of the sun at the bottom of lul, 
the appearances of <he spots aie logically ex¬ 
plained. But however ingeuions the liypoliiesis, 


some people think it too complicated to be 
true. The sun, they believe, is something 
simpler than that. . 

Nevertheless, the whole of the machinery by 
which the solar phanlasmagoria is accomplisned, 
is on a scale worthy of the si ar in which it is sup¬ 
posed to act. It is truly gorgeous and magni¬ 
ficent. Admit a score of active volcanoes— 
twenty score, a hundred score, or more, if needs 
be. Their combined eruptions cannot fail to 
rend the concentric atmosplieres from top to 
bottom, and to produce more or less consider¬ 
able holes. The inhabitant of the earth, peep¬ 
ing through his telescope, will behold through 
those cavities the dark ground of the sun, 
which is the nucleus of the spot; the penum¬ 
bra, which is the stratum of lieat-resisting 
clouds; and then the bright faculue, whicii are 
tempest-waves of light in t he photosphere. By 
making the eruptions tear the solar atmospheres 
in this way or that, you may account for every 
possible appearance. The distinguished names 
of the authors of this system forced it upon 
the learned world in spite of the world’s incre¬ 
dulity. People are getting used to it now, and 
yield it the assent of oust om, if not of convic¬ 
tion. Still, in astronomy, as well as in religion, 

1 here exist certain sceptical Zulus who do not, 
imIllicitly take for granted everything they 
read or hear. 

M. Faye, an able French astronomer, in tw'O 
remarkatiie Memoircs, has collected fresh facts 
which deserve attention. A brief summary of 
their purport has been given by M. de Parvillc, 
in the Constitutionnel newspaper. Our readers 
may perhaps remember our recent mention of 
Spectral iaialysis.* By dissecting light, Me.s- 
sieurs Bunsen and Kirchhoff discovered the 
means of ascertaining tlie substances contained 
in the source of that light. Brilliant and charac¬ 
teristic stripes, appearing in the prismatic spec¬ 
trum, announced the presence of such and such 
metals. Each metal gives its own proper stripe, 
about which there is no mistake. This happens 
in the case of flame. 

But if, behind the flame, there be placed a 
solid luminous source, like the electric light, for 
instance, the brilliant and coloured stripe which 
the metal gave is immediately replaced by a 
black stripe occupying exactly the same posi¬ 
tion. 

Now, the spectrum of the sun’s light is literally 
riddled and cut up by black stripes, whose sig¬ 
nification was a puzzle, until the above experi¬ 
ment taught that each black stripe betrayed the 
presence of a iiictal. Nothing, therefore, ai>- 
jieared more simple than, by consulting this 
natural register, to find out what metms are 
contained in the sun. Pursuing this singular 
method with great practical minuteness of re- 
search, Kirchbofl’ detected the following metals 
in the solar atmosphere: Sodium (tbe base of 
soda), calcium (the base of lime), magnesium (of 
magnesia), baryifiu, iron, chrome, nickel, copper. 


* See riiotologioal Facts, chapter i,, No. 307, 
p, 140. 
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zine, strontiuni, cadmium, and cobalt. There 
appears to be no trace of gold, silver, mercury, 
aluminium (the base of clay), tin, lead, antimony, 
nor arsenie. 

But this discovery is immediately followed by 
a most important corollary. Eor black stripes 
to show themselves in tlie solar spectrum, there 
are re(|uired, first, a burning gas containing 
metallic vapours; and, secondly, behind the 
lighted gas, a non-gascons body in a state of 
ignition. As a natural consequence, the sun, 
according to M. Kirchhoff, can be no other than 
a solid or liquid incandescent globe, enveloped 
in an atmosphere of very dense vapours. 

This conclusion is, however, open to a very 
serious objection. If the sun be solid, or even 
only liquid, the cause of his spots can exist only 
in his atmosphere; they must be merely super¬ 
ficial, flat. M. Kirchhoff has therefore revived 
Galileo’s notion of the formation of opaque clouds 
in the solar atmosphere. 

But, on the other hand, the best observations 
show unmistakably that the sjiot.s ontbc sun are 
real cavities. Brom stereoscopic views a clear 
idea is formed of the central hollow presented by 
each spot. It is impossible, supposing them 
superficial, to explain the striking and variable 
appearances pre.sentcd by the solar spots. In 
tfiis particular, the new theory accords ill with 
observation. 

M. Faye reconciles tlie diffieulty by recalling 
to mind Arago’s famous cxperiineat on the polar¬ 
isation of solar light, by which lie proved that 
that light must emanate from a gaseous medium. 
On tlie other hand, Messieurs Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff make the sun’s light jiroceed from a 
liquid or solid incandescent, nucleus. M. Faye 
gives a novel iuterjn'etation of the two experi¬ 
ments whicli causes the. dilDcully to disa)>pear, 
thus: For Arago, the solar light cmmiates from 
an incandescent gas; while Kirchhoff hohis 
that, behind Uie gas, there exists a solid source 
of light. M. Faye makes them agree, by observ¬ 
ing that, doubtless, solid incaudcsccut particles, 
suspended in a gaseous medium, act in the same 
way as a solid source of light, and so produce 
the black bands. Suppose the sun to be. still in 
a gaseous state, and suppose solid particles of 
blatter to be held in suspension in liie gas, and 
the two conlradicloryexperiments nillmutually 
support each other. The sun, therefore, is not 
solid, nor even liquid, but gaseous; which quite 
accords with his feeble mean density, already 
referred to. The comets have been called 
“ visible nothingsthe sun is a very visible and 
sensible “ not much.” 

There is nothing, continues M. Faye, to dis¬ 
tinguish qur sun irom the multitudinous stars 
wliich shine in the firmament. Astronomers 
readily admit that tlic sun is a star of middling 
ma^itude, emitting light which is nearly white, 
with a very subtly marked character of 
periodical variability. We are therefore in the 
]n-esence of a pbcuonienon which is undoubtedly 
of great importance to ns, but which is at the 
same time extremely cmnniou in the stellar uni¬ 
verse. Starting, therefore, with the simplest and 


most general idea, and the one most applicable to 
tike aggregate of stars, we have the successiye 
union of matter in vast masses, under the em¬ 
pire of attraction, out of the materials primi¬ 
tively disseminated throughout space. 

The star is in the state of a nebula; but at 
length a cooling takes place at the surface: the 
disunited elements padually acquire the iiower 
of approaching each other, and chemical affini¬ 
ties are developed. The particles thus formed, 
acted on by gravity, will descend towards the 
lower strata, where^ meeting with tlie tempera- 
turn of dissociation, they will be sent up again 
as masses of gas. There are thus produced 
vertical movements of reciprocal exchange, 
which incessantly renew the emission of ht‘at 
and light. At the outer circumference will be 
formed the apparent limit of the sun. The 
vertical currents which agitate tlie masss easily 
explain the appearances of the spots. Wher¬ 
ever t he ascending currents find an outlet, they 
open a sort of vista into the interior, which 
appears to the eye comparatively black, in con¬ 
sequence of its lower radiating power. Father 
Secchi ascertained, by means of tbernio-electric 
measurements, that the central portion of the 
spots on the sun is less hot than the superficial 
region. 

it would appear then, if il. Faye’s views be 
correct, that a star passes through several per¬ 
fectly distinct phases. The first is tiic nebuious 
condition, in w liich our sun no longer remains. 
In the second phase, tlie outer strata are suffi¬ 
ciently cooled to dlow' the play of certain 
molcQular allinities to be possible. Tiiere is 
tiieu formed a sort of Superficial laboratory, 
which determines the apjiarent outline of the 
star. The emission of light and heat is con¬ 
siderable, and is maintained at the expense of 
the entire mass by the action of ascending and 
descending currents which are established be¬ 
tween the deep strata and the surface. This 
phase lasts for an immense lapse of time, and 
presents great fixity in its phenomena. Our 
sun is now passing through this very phase. 
The vertical cui'rcuts in his mass suffice to ac¬ 
count for every appearance hitherto observed. 

The third phase arrives when, in conseiiucnco 
of cooling, the vertical movements begin to 
slacken; when, the entire mass gradually con¬ 
tracting, the luminous surface little by little 
acquires a liquid, a pasty, and finally a solid 
cmisistcncc. Front this condition, t he .eun is 
still far distant. By continued cooling, at last 
come the phenomena of definitive extinction. 
Although the interior may be iiicaudesceut, the 
exterior is covered with an opaque, cool, and 
habitable crust. This is the geological phase. 

Examples are recorded in history. The 
seventh star of the Pleiades, after languishing 
for centuries, went out at the fall of Troy. 
Hevelius, a celebrated German astronomer, 
mentions five stars whose expiring rays he had 
the glory and sorrow to catch indiis telescope. 
Herschcl, after ascertaining the disappearance 
of a notable number of stars, by the comparison 
of ancient with ri'ceiit catalogues, bad also the 
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honour of heiaj^ presentuta star’s lastmoments, a week. Everything which he puts his haudto 
and ofr^ist^ng its decease. It was the fiftieth tails; every bud of promise withers at liis touch. 
ofHercmM. For some time past he had ob* Whereas the stupid Jones makes trees mow out 
served it growing paler; it then turned red; and of the arid sand, and turns mud and rubbish into 
after fiitdsring some dozen years, it yielded up gold! 

its flarnie, and disappeai-ed for ever in the shades In many cases, no doubt, the success of the 
of night. The 34th of Mai-ch, 1791, was the one and the failure of the other are easily to 
date on which the great astronomer entered this be accounted for. Jones, though stupid, is a 
remarkable phenomenon in his journal. steady going plodder; Smith, though clever, has 

The earth and the moon, we arc told, offer a too vaulting ambition, which constantly lands 
examples of this successive evolution. Evi- him on the other side. But there ai'e instances 
dcntly, the earth was once a veritable sun for where their success or failure cannot be traced 
the moon. The moon, whoso mass is very much to any known cause whatever. There is a kind 
smaller, was naturally the first to cool. Then of man who succeeds spite of every disqnali- 
the earth, in her turn, after passing through the fication for his work, and there is another kind 
very same phases as our actual sun, at last ac- of man who fails in the face of the most brii* 
quired a crust and became entirely solid at the liaut talents and the most splendid opportuni> 
surface. After a fresh considerable lapse of ties. 

time, organic life became manifested. The same 1 believe that fortune has magnetised these 
transitions have been passed through by the people, and that tlie one turns to the good pole 
moon, only mudi more rapidly. and the other to the bad pole, by the force of 

It is probable that life was developed in the an attraction which they cannot resist, and 
moon when it had scarcely yet appeared on which lies outside the scope of their control, 
earth. We are informed that the moon repre- We are all .acquainted with fatuously fortu- 
sents the earth’s future,the sun her past. Wo nate persons ^fho are always "coming into 

are behindhand with our satellite, and very much money.” They toil not, neither do tlicy spin; 

in advance of our sun. And tlius, worlds have yet they are constantly renewing their splenaour 

their distinct ages and their corresponding con- with the means of deceased relatives. The 

ditions of life. Each star passes through its brotlier who goes to the Indies, makes a fortune 

successive transformations in the eternal bar- and dies ijitestatc, leaving his rupees to be 

niony of the universe. fortuitously inlierited by the next of kin, pa- 

^_____ 1 iently waiting on Providenefe in England, docs 

not so much fulfil his own destiny as the destiny 
TIMKINS’S TESTIMONIALS. of his next of kin. He is but a worm wiio 

- spins the silken robe for another, and, when he 

, Without being exactly a fatalist, I am in- has fulfilled his mission, dies. There is the old 
! dined to believe that certain men are born to a maiden aunt, who lives a life of toil and self- 

j certain fate, the tendency to which they cannot sacrifice, only to complete her destiny, when 

i help, because it is inherent in their nature, just she leaves her little savings to her nephew, 

j as the inclination of the mariner’s needle is to- Fortunatus. There arc relatives and distant 

j wards the pole. I don’t think that the destinies connexions wlio would see Fortunatus hanged 

1 of all matikind are ruled iu this way, but that before they would leave him a penny. Yet 

I there arc certain special people of a particular Fortunatus comes in for their real and personal 

j kind of whom fortune takes the sole direction, estate, spite of all attempts to cut him off with- 

1 giving them no voice whatever in their own out a skilling. He has no need to plot and 

I affairs. These people are launched upon tlic conspire and forge documents. Happy circura- 

; sea of' life with their sails set and tlieir rudder stances save him the trouble. He lies lazily 

i lashed up for a fixed course ; and off they go on his back under the tree of fortune, and the 

before the gale, without the will or the power fruit wiien fully rijie drops into his open* 
I to alter their jiath. If the rudder be fixed to mouth. 

! steer them tiirough calm waters into peaceful Let me also instauce the lucky individual 
J liavens, thither they will go: if set to run them who always manages, without any design or a 

j upon rooks and shoals, they are as inevitably forethought, to take the long lease of a iiouse, 

1 diiven to their destruction. ' whose site is destined to be required for a rail- 

j The kind of people who arc thus handed over, way. Compensation pursues him everywhere. 

bound liand and foot, to tlieir destiny, arc those If he were to settle on the top of a hill, it 

j persons—with whom we arc all acquainted— would come up toliim by means of a viaduct; 

: who make themselves ponspiouous in society by if he were to pitch his tent in a deep valley, it 

uniform prosperity or adversity, both apparently would burrow tiirough the bowels of the earth, 

unmerited. There is Jones. How that feeble- to lay its golden treasures at his feet. Let au- 

minded individual, with a brain no larger than a other person be never so cunning in selecting a 

walnut, contrives to make five thousand a year, location, and, when he has calculated the 

i is a perpetual marvel to all who know him—to chanbes to a certainty, compensation will pass 

j be au idiot! .There is Smith. He is equally a him by by a yard’s breadth. This latter class 

j plienpmenoa; because, with a large share\f is as fatuously unlucky as the other is lucky. 

I nalurtl ability, he is unable, even under the I am reminded -of my old friend Muddleton, 

most^vourablo circumstances, to earn a pound who always contrives to be iu the train whicli 
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runs over the embankment, in the steani'boat 
wliioh blows up, in the eab which breaks down, 
and a deposited in the bank which stops pay¬ 
ment. 

And now 1 come to Timkins and his 
Testimonials. 

Fortune has yarious ways of showing her 
favours. She has all sorts of pnzes in her lucky 
bag. Timkins draws Testimonials. He is 
magnetised for that sort of thing. ■ Whenever 
tiiey come within the sphere of his influence, 
silver cups, and tea-services, and candelabra 
with suitable inscriptions, fly to him, like tin 
tacks to a magnet. Not that Timkins deserves 
these things. On the contrary, a more undeserv¬ 
ing person than Timkins does not exist. I 
have been acquainted with Timkins now for 
twenty years, and 1 know liim to he a man 
utterly mcapable of cfBoiently performing any 
function whatever. I have so poor an opinion of 
his inteUigence and his honesty, that 1 would 
not trust him to post a letter for me. If 1 w'ere 
to give him a letter, and a penny, and say, 
"Timkins, oblige me, as you go along, by 
putting a stomp on this letter, ana posting it for 
the country,” I sliould fully expect Timkins to 
put tlie letter in his pocket, and forget all about 
it, aud spend tlic penny in nuts ! Audi siiuuld 
not be disappointed. Did you ever know a 
wan who bought pennyworths of nuts, and 
cracked them with his teeth, :.;.d ate them as 
lie went along the streets, who wasn’t one of 
Nature’s supernumeraries ? In the great Drama 
of Life he can scarcely be trusted to carry a 
j banner. 

1 The cliief distinction of Timkins is that he 
1 has, during his career, mismanaged everything 
I he has taken in hand so entirely to the satisfac¬ 
tion of his employers, as, on every occasion, 
when he has been dismissed from his office, to 
I receive at their hands a testimonial expressive 
I of high regard aud esteem, 
j Twenty years ago, when a new bank was 
' started, and a new manager was required, the 
directors with one voice mentioned 'rimkins as 
the man for the post. Timkins was installed, 
and the sharcholaers were congratulated. At 
the end of two years the accounts were found 
to be in a state of hopeless confusion; and a 
reckless system of making advances without 
adequate security had reduced the concern to 
the verge of bankruptcy. In 'limkins’s private 
drawer were found bills for many thousands of 
pounds which had never been presented, and a 
neap of nutshells! What did tlic directors do ? 
Why, at their very next meeting, they said with 
one voice, “ Timkins must have a testimonial.” 
And on dispensing with his services, the 
directors presented Timkins with a silver tca- 
scrvice, duly inscribed with his name, and a 
gratifying allusion to bis eminent services. 

When it was bruited abroad that Timkins 
had received a testimonial, and was ” at liberty,” 
there w'as immediately a hot. competition to 
secure him for other large concerns. Directors 
and shareholders tumbled over each other in 
the street in their mad race to got hold of the 
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eminent Timkins and engage him on the spot. 

A gentleman interested in a building society 
was the luok^ individual who won the race, and 
found Timkins qttie% waiting on Providence 
aud cracking nuts. 'Timkins was carried off in 
triumph; and immediately thnut into the secre¬ 
tarial chair of the Every-Man-his-own-Landlord 
Building, and Safe-as-ihe-Bank Investment, So¬ 
ciety. Guided by the sagacity, and acting on 
tbc advice of, Timkins, the society purchased 
a marsh and (with due regard to economy, dis¬ 
pensing with drainage) built houses upon it. 

In due time the houses were allotted, aud at 
tiie end of two years aU the occupants, save 1 
one who had a preternatural constitution, died 
of ague! . | 

Timkins was immediately invited to a com¬ 
plimentary dinner, and after the cloth was 
drawn his health was proposed, and the surviv¬ 
ing members of the society begsed his accept¬ 
ance of a silver urn as a small token of the high 
esteem in which they held him as a man and 
the manager of their affairs. When the urn, 
which, during the feast, had remained a corpse- 
like mystery under a white sheet, was gently 
unveiled, Timkins said he was completely taken 
by surprise, which was no affectation, but the j 
real truth, for it had never entered Timkins’s | 
mind to conceive that he had merited a testi- J 
raonial; nor had he any share in promoting it. ; 
When the society was eventually wound up, \ 
and the funds were divided, as far as they 
would go (which was not far), Timkins received 
another testimonial ftom his clients in the shape 
of a portrait, in oil, of himself, his right hand 
grasping a scroll (probably the title-deeds of the 
houses on the marsh), and his left resting upon 
the works of Adam Smith in one vol., iktered 
large on the back. i 

When Timkins conferred further lustre upon 
himself by becoming bankrupt and giving up 
forty-eight pounds and his household effects to 
his creditors, the commissioner complimented 
him on his honourable conduct, allowed him 
five pounds a week out of the estate pending 
adjuuication, and eventoall}-, there being no 
opposition, gave him a first-class certificate. 

On leaving the court without a stain on his 
character, Timkins was shaken by the hand and 
congratulated by all his creditors, who, before 
the week was.out, relumed to him the house¬ 
hold effects and testimonials which he liad so 
honourably given up, accompanied by an address 
on vellum liighly laudatory of his iutegrity' aud 
wishing him ^l prosperity in the future. * 

It was never my good fortune to liave any per- ' 

soual dealings with Timkins until this ans- : 
picious epoch of his career. It happened how- i 
ever, at this time, that our Benevolent Society, j 
with which was combbed a Philosophical Insti- i 
tute, wanted a secretary. Whom shall we get 
to take charge of our affairs ? was the mo¬ 
mentous question which agitated the committec- 
moctin" of our society, when a member, laying 
do*’u the evenbg paper in which he had Been 
reading an account of Timkins’s bankruptcy, 
solved the problem by mentioning tlic magic 
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name of Timkms. Bj'what process of reasoning 
we arrived id the resolntion, nem. con., that 
Timkins was the man for onr money, I am 
wholly unable to say; but certain it is, that we 
did come to that resolution, and Timkins was 
appointed. It may have been that, overlooking 
the main circumstanee of the case, viz. bank- 
ruptCT, we were entirely carried away by the 
compuroents paid to Timkins by the commis¬ 
sioner, and tW gratifying fact that, thodgh 
Timkins hod not paid anything worth mention¬ 
ing to his creditors, he nevertheless had left the 
court without a stain on his character. 

Timkins proved to be the man for our money, 
as we anticipated. Our former secretary had 
enforced the rules of the society with so much 
strictness and so little discretion, that many 
members were comimlled to resign, while others 
formed themselves into a league to resist what 
was stigmatised as the sharp practice of the 
management. Under the milder sway of 
Timkins, all cause of discord disappeared. No 
one forfeited his membership, there was no 
com])laint of a harsh enforcement of the rules, 
and all went pleasant with us—until the first 
audit. 

The tw'O auditors, when they came forth from 
the back office, where they had been closeted 
with Timkins for five hoars, examining vouchers 
and balancing the accounts—the two auditora, 
1 say, when they presented themselves in the 
committee-room, appeared to be radiant with 
satisfaction. What it was that caused them so 
much inward joy we w'ere duly informed when 
the accounts had been passed—the total at the 
bottom of the credit side was precisely the 
same as that at the bottom of the debit side, so 
it was all right—and a vote of thanks had been 
passed to Timkms by acclamation. 

When Timkins, flushed with honest pride, had 
retired to Ms domestic hearth, there to share 
liis gratified feelings with the partner of his 
bosom, the auditors, unable to wi( liliold the joyful 
tidings any longer, informed us that the rules had 
never been enforced at all, that half the members 
of the society were in arrear, and that Timkins, 
after having had every allowance given Mm for 
postages, sundries of various kinds, and vouchers 
which he had lost, was indebted to the society 
in the sum of fifteen pounds eight and seven- 
jirncc. This announcement was quite enough 
to e.y;citc the sympathies of all of us. If we had 
heard- that Timkms had been instrumental in 
reducing our taxe.s, in emancipating us from 
some dreadful bondage, in sustaiMng the glory 
of our arms iu foreign parts, in scattering our 
enemies and making them fall—if, in fact, we 
had been assured tljat Timkins was the greatest 
benefactor that wc and the human race had ever 
had, we could not have been more spontaneously 
of opinion that he deserved a testimonial. The 
w ay iu which we all said at once, “ Timkins must 
have a testimonial,” was suggestive of a passage 
in a chorus, “tendered with great precision.” 

Timkins, liaving at this time manifestea a 
taste for scientific pursuits in the entomological 
direction, it was proposed by a committee-man 


[ of kindred sympathies that onr testimonial should 
take the form of a micnscope, and, there being 
among the other members, nut scientific, a vague 
notion that a microscope was a thing that cost 
about eighteenpence, the proposal was agreed to 
with alacrity. To our great surprise and dismay, 
however, the microscope, when sent home by the 
optician, turned out to be a huge machine with 
brass wheels and funnels like a miniature steam- 
engine, and cost, with its mahogany case and 
complimentary inscription, eleven guineas ster¬ 
ling. Nevertheless, we paid the money clioer- 
fully, and presented the testimonial to Timkins, 
who thanked us from the bottom of his heart, 
and said that he would never forget the day, &c. 
1 have only to add that Timkins is stillthe 
man for our money,” to the extent of fifteen 
pounds eight and seveiipeuce, and 1 am sure 
none of us would be mean enough even to hint to 
him that he was bound to make good the defi¬ 
ciency. 

That Timkins may. live to receive many more 
testimonials iu token of his eminent ineffi¬ 
ciency in every relation of life, is my earnest 
wish. 1 am sure there arc hundreds of silver 
teapots and elegantly-chased goblets dying lobe 
inscribed with his illustrious name, and on the 
very slightest pretence to throw themselves into 
his arms. 


ANTLERS. 

Deeb are four-footed mammals, chewing the 
cud, and having honis which fall off. The Latin 
nations call them “ necks.” Remarkable for the 
length of their necks, they are called cervidse, 
cervi, cerfs, from the Latin word for neck, 
cervix. When men or women with notably long 
necks pass among the proraenaders of tlie Ely- 
sian Fields, in l^aris, on Sundays or holiday's, 
lively Parisians may be heard calling upon their 
companions to look at a cerf.” The English 
word deer, the students of language tell us, 
changing according to Grimm’s law, is in Gothic 
dius; in Old High German, tior; in Anglo- 
Saxon, deor; in Greek, Iher or plier; and in 
Latin, fera, signifying a wild beast. The Eng¬ 
lish word forest is derived from the Latin fera, 
and did not, in old times, any more than in the 
highlands of Scotland at the present day, mean 
a great wood, but a chase Mr wild beasts or 
deer. 

Deer are cud-chewers. Belonging to the 
backboned division of animals, and having teats, 
they are included in the first great group of tJiis 
ditision, the mammals, whilst the characieristic 
of chewing the cud arranges them apart with a 
smaller group represented by deer, sheep, oxen, 
go.ats, and camels. Nearly all the cud-chowing 
amniids, instead of cutting teeth, have pads iu 
the upper jaw. Wheu browsing on leaves, or 
grazing on grass, they press the leaves or grass 
against tl)e pads,' and cut them from below, with 
the front or incisive teeth of the lower jaw. 
They do not bite their fodder as wc do our food, 
Yith cutting-teeth above and belowthey cut it 
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from below against a pad, as we do our bread 
from above against wooden trencbera. Groats, 
antelopes, camels, giraffes, ns well as deer, siraw 
the build which t^pts them by raising their 
heads high up for browsing upon the leaves and. 
sprouts of shrubs and trees. Their tongues arc 
tneir hands, taking or catching instruments, 
serving them as their trunks serve the elephants. 
They take their fodder with their tongues, pads, 
and cutting teeth, and they chew it with their 
grinders or molars while kneeling down upon 
i the ground, with looks of sleepy satisfaction. 
Endowed with four sacks in their stomach, 
they shake up the fodder and chew the “ cud,” 
which means chew the chewed. Tlie stag 
shakes up his fodder from his first sack or 
.stomach, with violent shakes, into his mouth; 
but most cud-chewers, or ruminants as they are 
called in Latin, get up their leaves or grass with 
! little difficulty, except when they have eaten 
j too much. And the tongue of a ^eer is not so 
awkward a hand as might be supposed, for it can 
stretch above bis eyes. 

I Cud-chcwii^; is a mark which separates a 
j group of mammals, including tlie deer; but it 
I is not a character special to the deer themselves. 

I A characterist ic of the deer is their falling horns. 

I The growth of the horns of deer is indeed 
j one of the wonders of life. Worship, somebody i 
i has said, is the expression of wonder, and many 
j poets have expressed the wonder mankind have 
j felt on seeing and considering the horns of 
I deer. The poet Waller expressed this wonder 
in reference to the gigantic Irish deer. Pro- 
j fessor Owen says: “ The great extinct Irish 
j deer surpassed the largest wapiti, or elk, in 
size, and much exceeded them in the dimensions 
I of the antlers. The pair first described and 
i figured ui the Philosophical Transactions mea- 
j sured ten feet ten inches, in a straight line, from 
! the extreme tip of the right to that of tlie left 
I antler; the length of each antler, from the burr 
! to the extreme tip, in a straight line, was five i 
1 feet two inches, and the breadth of the expanded ! 
i part, or palm, was one foot ten and a half inches.” | 
! Waller’s lines run somewhat into hyperbole at 
i last; but, on the whole, the astonishment they 
embody is as just as it is strong: 

So we some antique hero’s strength j 

I Learn by bis lance’s weight am) length; 
j As these vast beams express the be-ast j 

I Whose sbailovry brows alive they drest. j 

j Such game, while yet the world. wa» new, 

■ The mighty Nimrod did pursue. 

What huntsman of our feeble race, 

! Or dogs, dare such a monster chase ? 

Hcscmbling, at each blow he strike", ] 

The charge of a wliulo troop of pikes. 

O fertile hcadl which every year ' 

Could such a crop of wonder bear! 

The teeming earth did never bring 
I So soon, so hard, so liuge a thing; 

I Which, might it never have lieen east 
(Each year’s growth added to thj la.-t), 

Tfae.se lofty branches luid supplied 
The earth’s bold son's prodigious pride; 

Heav’u witji these cnginc.s hail been scaled, 
j When mountains heaped on mountains failed. j 


At page 309 of number 185 of this Journal 
will be found an essay on Bone-making. A 
perusal of it will greatly help tlie rea^ir iu 
understanding hom-making, and save me the 
^ task of repe^ing what was said there in re¬ 
ference to the periosteum, a perfectly marvellous 
membrane which becomes bone in the most ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances. The growing horn 
of the deer is covered with a skin called the 
“ velvet,” and this skin is the covering of tlie 
membrane or periosteum which becomes the 
horn. 

The falling horns of the deer, have two con- i 
Irasted shapes, the round and the flat. The 
roebuck, and red deer have round; and the elk 
and fallow deer flat horns. At six months old 
the male calf of the red deer has already liis 
“ bosetsduring his second year they become 
“dags;” and the calf is then called by the 
French a “daguet,” and by the English a 
“ brocket.” The “ spayard” or third year calf 
has two or three “ tyues” on his dags. At four 
years old, the “ staggard” is distinguished by 
the spreading of the crown of his honi into 
branches; and when these amount to five in 
the fifth year, he has grown into a “stag.” 
When six or seven years old, the stag becomes 
a “hart” with “tynes,” of a very variable number. 
The growth of the flat horns of the fallow deer 
and reindeer is similar. After being succes¬ 
sively “ buckfawn,” “ pricket,” “ sorel,” and 
“ sore,” in the fallow deer of the four^ year 
the antlers become more numerous, and their 
stems bifid or cleft. Antlers, or the branches 
of the deer’s horns, is a name derived from 
tlie preposition of the Latins, ante, before, 
or from a common source. Pages might be 
filled lyilh quotations from poets expressive 
of admiration for antlered deer. Longfellow, 
describing the best beloved of the friends of 
liiaw'atha, says; 

Beautiful and cbildlike was be, 

Brave as man is, soft as woman, 

Pliant .HS a wand of willow. 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 

Hiawatha waiting for the deer he is hunting is 
a beautiful picture. 

Hidden in the alder bushes. 

There he waited till the deer c.ame, 

Till be saw two antlers lifted. 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket. 

Saw two nostrils point to windwaid, 

And a deer came down the pathway 
Fleck'd with leafy light and shadow. 

'The growth of bones, teeth, nails, claws, scales, 
shells, hairs, spines, feathers, quills, and unfailing 
horns, must all be studied and understood 
bcl'on.' clear and discriminating Jiotions can be 
formed of the growth of antlers, yet I will tiw 
to give my readers a correct, though general, 
conception of it. Deer shed their horns after 
the extremest cold of winter is gone, when the 
temperature has reached its loweSt point, and 
turned towards spring and summer warmth, 
wJiile the snowdrop is peeping up, the crocus 
spreading its yellow bloom, and the violets and 
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pol]^tlui.«e« opQi^ ilteir petals. Spring, 
whieii sends the skyl^ into the sky to sing, 
and widcea the mdodies of the treedarlc, and the 
newly eome chaffinch in the leafless trees, sends 
hot arterial blood gashing up into the heads of 
the eerrine race. A new membrane destined to 
be eonverled into hom develops itself, poshing 
away the old hom, and the spayard drops his 
da^, the stag and the hart their horns with 
anUers. The deer’s antlers are more like the 
matrices of the horns of the other cud^sbewers, 
sheep, goats, and oxen, than like the horns 
themselves. The base of the deer’s horn rests 
upon a small frontal knob on either side of the 
head, from which it is separated by the “burr,” 
a bony circular and serrated projection. When 
about to iall off, the bony pari of the frontal 
tubercle or knob softens all over the place 
between it and the hom. A new frontal pro¬ 
tuberance then grows rapidly, which is covered 
with a soft hairy skin called the velvet. This is 
the growing bora. Full of arterial blood, the 
rapidly developing membrane, or soft periosteum, 
is in this couaition eaten uncooked as a dainty 
like an oyster. The beating and throbbing of 
the blood in this membrane, as perceived even 
by the hand wlien laid upon it, is something 
startling. According to the age of the deer, as 
I have already said, the cellular membrane 
becomes a dag, or a hom with tynes- When it 
has reached its appointed size and shape, . the 
burr hardens, or ossifies, grasping, enclosing, 
and restricting the blood-vessels, where the hom 
rests on the head. Then the membrane, by 
solid deposits, quickly becomes cartilage, anS 
the cartilage bone; and tbe horns and antler-s 
are complete in autumn, when the stags and 
halts need weapons to settle their quarrels, or 
defend their does and hinds. For, the autumn 
is their love season. The periosteum, with its 
blood-vessels, has been converted into horns and 
tynes, and the velvet is no longer needed. 
Deprived of nourishment, this skin shrivels, 
splits, and liangs in strips, which the stags and 
harts rub off against trees. The velvet is a 
continuation of the skin of the head, the 
periosteum a continuation of the membrane which 
forms the skull, and the hom is composed of 
bony elements. 

The rapidity of the growth of such masses of 
bony formations has always been a theme of 
wonder; for bones grow slowly, and horns 
quickly. Ten days push the horns of the wapiti 
up several inches; and in five weeks they have 
a span of two feet. Antlers weighing sixty or 
seventy pounds grow in ten weeks. 

The annually falling horns of deer will natu¬ 
rally recal to mind the analogous characteristics 
of birds which moult, and crustaceans and reptiles 
which cast their shells and skins every year. 
The word fiora is equally applied to the weapon 
of the ox and the stag, but they are very diffe¬ 
rent things. A good idea of the difference will 
be obtwned by supposing the-dried up periosteum 
inside a quiU or feather to have been solidified 
into bone. 

Respiration is an operation in which black I 


blood becomes red or dead blood alive, and the 
horns of deer develop according as their blood 
vivifies. The stag is more reproduotively alive 
than the brocket, and the hu^ than the stag. A 
Canadian stag developed a miserable little hom 
during a voyage from Amerioa; but a compara¬ 
tively handsome one with five tynes when well 
fed in a French menagerie. In the Museum eff 
the College of Surgeons there is exhibited tbe 
horn of a fallow wer which, in consequence of 
a vital mutilation, was hideously deformed in its 
growth, and did not fall off at the usual time. 
The fiat or palmated bora, it is thought, has 
been given to the deer of northern climes to 
enable them to shovel off the snow from their 
fodder of twigs or grass. 

Deer arc a very well defined group of beasts, 
but their classification as species has apparently 
hitherto baffled all the makers of systems. Tlie 
horns have been tried, but will never do. The 
horns of the same individual differ greatly one 
year with anotiier. As for the horns of different 
individuals of the same species they differ vastly. 
Homs seen in museums have always been se¬ 
lected because they are fine specimens of their 
kind; but the horns imported in shiploads for 
the use of the cutlers, show'how various and 
different they may be in individuals of the same 
species. It is, indeed, only a weak classification, 
which can be based upon the marks peculiar to 
the stags and harts without noticing the cha¬ 
racteristics of the docs and hinds. 

Deer bury their boras. Loch Chabar, the 
hike of liorus, near Fort William, derives its 
name from the number of horns found in the 
soft black peat moss of its banks. Recently, 
cast horns are frequently found imbedded in 
earth. As spiders cat their webs to obtain the 
materials of their silk, deer often maw tlieir 
horns for sulphate of lime to harden tlieir bones 
and antlers. 

Ruffon, who was rather an eloquent writer 
than an accurate observer on natural history, 
suggests that the horns of deer are in some 
sort trees; the molecnlm of the twigs and 
leaves on which the stags browse, after nourish¬ 
ing them, resuming tlieir previous and arboreal 
arrangements! 

Deer are not the only ruminants which have 
what the French call “larmiers,” and the Eng¬ 
lish “tcarpits,” under their eyes, which, how¬ 
ever, it is now known, shed no tears. The 
poets have given cxjircssion to this old error. 
Shakespeare, in As You Like It, says; 

The big round tears 

Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
* In piteous chase; 

and adds, the hairy fool augmented the swift 
brook with tears! Thomson, to excite pity for 
a stag at bay, says: 

Tbe big round tears run down his dappled face. 

Poets are but echoes. The statements which 
they make are seldom their own, being generally 
only wliat is popularly believed in their day. 
The naturalists were the authors of this error, 
and yet it is almost always corrected by modern 
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physiologists, as if it were an error of those at ral Tom Thumb, who, if I remember rightly, is 

whose opinions they have a right to sneer^ the twenty-six inches high, is identical in spet^ I 

poets. Why, the error was committed by pre- with Scng-woo-bah of Fychow, who, it is said, 

tcntions savants of former times, and the poets can with ease look over a wall seven feet 

iiave only been guilty of putting it into beantifol and a half high. The conditions in which 

and melodious words. It is all very well for the successive generations grow up make the 

naturalists to try to set up a system of flogging most astonishing differences between individuals, 

u poet whenever a naturalist makes a mistake. Yet size is a characteristic of species. For 

as George Buchanan was birched whenever King each species there is a certain mean size to 

Jamie was gnUty of a blunder in his lessons, which both great and small specimens naturally 

As to the real functions of what are now called revert. There are, therefore, it is beyond doubt, 

“ the sub-orbital sinuses,” the physiologists con- startlingly large and startlingly small kinds of 

less they know nothing in the present day. deer, which have yet to he brought together in 
The functions of the so-called tearpits arc not contrast and exhibited to the wonder of Enrope. 
the only things respecting deer which puzzle John Josselyn, gentleman, author of An Ao- 
the students of animals,' for nobody can classify count of Two Voyages to New England, pub- 

t tiem. Homs, teeth, and fur, the muffle or lished in 1674, appears to have been severely 

; swelling on the upper lip, and the glands in the tried by the incredulity with which his descrip- 

' liind legs, liave all been used in arranging them tion of the size of the North American moose 

i by eminent zoologists, but without scientific or elk was received by his contemporaries. 

I success, for the last grouping published of them “ The moose or elke is a creature, or rather, if 

j divides them geographically, in despair of a you will, a monster of superfluity; a full grown 

! zoological arrangement, into the deer of the moose is many times bigger tiian an English 

i snowy regions and the deer of warmer climes, oxc, their horns, as 1 have said elsewhere, very 

Fourteen species are mentioned in the list of big (and brancht out into palms), the tips where- 
j the Zoological Gardens; but the specimens there, of are sometimes found to be two fathom 

1 however fine some of the individuals may be, asunder (a fathom is six feet from the tip of 

; cannot be said to represent adequately the forty one finger to the tip of the other, that is, four 

i or fifty species described by different authors, cubits), and in height from the toe of the fore 

! IJcsidcs the British red and fallow deer, there feet to the pitch of the shoulder twelve foot, 

I are in the Gardens deer from North America, both which hath been taken by some of my 

! Barbary, Persia, Himalaya. Formosa, India, sceptique readers to be monstrous lyes. If you 

' j Molucca, and Mexico. Deer of snowy countries consider the breadth that the beast carrietb, and 

have broad hairy muzzles, with flat or palmated the magnitude of the horns, you will easily be 

liorns; and deer of warm countries have tapering induced to contribute your belief. And for 

! muzzles, with bald muffles. The three British their height, since I came into England, I have 

I species are the fallow deer, red deer, and roe- read Dr. Sclirtederas, his chemical dispensatory, 

’ buck. The fallow deer is the kind common in translated into English by Dr. Rowland, where 

i arks. There are still a few red doer in out- he writes, ‘that when he lived in Finland under 

I of-tlie-wiiy places in Ireland, or, at least, there Gustavus Horn, he saw an elke that was killed 

v.cre when tlie kte Mr. Thompson drew up his and presented to Gustavus his mother, seveu- 

, report on the fauna, and they arc still pretty teen spans high.’ So you now, sirs, of the 

numerous in Scotland, although tliey are every gibing crue, if you Iiave any skill in mensura- 

ycar losing there more and more the character tion, tell me what difference there is between 

; of wild, aud acquiring the characteristics of pro- seventeen spans and twelve foot. There are 

scr’vcd animals. The roebuck is unknown in certain transcendentia in every creature, which 

Ireland and rare in England, but still roams wild are the indelible characters of God, and 

in the far Highlands. English fallow deer arc which discover God; there’s a prudential for 

I of two varieties, the deep brown and the dappled, you, as John Rhodes, the fisherman, used to 

i i the latter, it has been supposed, acclimated say to liis mate Kitt Lux.” 

I j from the south and the former from the north of More than a hundred and fifty years after Mr. 

;) Europe. The red deer is larger than the fallow Josselyn thus protested for verity, Mr. Catlin 
i deer, besides differing in the horns, and is of a came to London to make known the marvels of 
i i brown or dun-colour, with a pale spot upon the North American Travel. And Mr. Gatlin said 
! rump. Tlie roebuck has erect round horns, with he once found at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
;| short reddish hair in summer, aud long blackish tains a pair of antlers, which he set up on their 
' hair with yellow tips in winter. points as an archway, and the tallest man of his 

: But even if the zoologists had supplied satis- party walked under them without touching them. 

factory marks for discriminating all the species if this confirmation should come under the 
] of deer, this would not be a proper place for notice of a medium who would kindly make it^ 
j describing them, but some contrasted kinds known to the ghost of Mr. Josselyn, it would no 

j may be mentions to enlarge our conception doubt be received with much jubilation, 

j of their differences. Size has much to do with So much for large deer; and now it may be 
; determining species, although the greatest con* mentioned that there are small deer not much 
trasts of size often exist among‘individuals of largc^ than English hares. The Brazilian Gouzu- 
identical species. The Corsican deer, for in- viva is only twenty-six iiiches long, with brown 
stance, is a rqd deor dwarfed by hunger. Gene- hair tipped with vvliite on the back, and whitish 
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cranamon on the lower part of the breast, and 
with a face like a sheep. Li Ceylon, milk-white 
specimens of little deer are found sometimes, 
which have been, it is supposed, called the moose 
deer, on account of the snudlness of their size, 
from the Dutch word muis, or mouse. " Here is 
a creature,” says Robert Knox, “ in this land no 
bigger than a hare) though every part rightly 
resembleth a deer. It is called Meminna, of a 
prey colour with white spots, and good meat.” 
“Its extreme length,” says Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, "never reaches two feet, and of those 
which were domesticated about my house, few 
exceeded ten inches in height, their limbs being 
of similar delicate proportions.” It .can inflict 
a severe bite. An accident which befel a milk- 
white maminna, prevented its being sent as a 
present to the Q«een, m 1847. Eive milk-white 
deer were found in the palace when the English 
took possession of Kandy, in 1803. 


THE LOTTERY DREAMER. 


In Fotjk Cttaptees. 

CHAPTEE n'. THE TEBNO. 

It was a Friday evening, about a month after 
the day of the “merenda” in the Cascine and 
the conversation following it, which has been 
recorded in tho last chapter. And the same four 
persons were once again together in the little 
shop on the Ponte Vecchio, Upon this occasion, 
however, the party of four was not divided into 
two pairs as had then been the case, but were all 
assembled in the larger front shop. Carlo’s pro¬ 
position had been duly made to the old jeweller, 
as had been projected; and tlie result had fully 
confirmed the sagacity of his judgment on the 
subject. As soon as old Laudadio had been 
made to understand that it was intended to assure 
to him a home and maintenance, together with 
unbounded command of his own time, and ample 
leisure for pureuing studies which had become 
his master passion, he jumped at the proposal. 
All the feelings which would once have aiTaycd 
themselves in opposition to it—the citizen’s 
pride, the artist’s pride, the householder’s pride 
—had long since died out under the blighting 
encroachment of the one dominecriug thought, 
like the healthful vegetation that perishes be¬ 
neath the baleful shade of the upas-tree. Carlo 
had judged rightly. The lottery, which had 
killed so much eke, had killed all these tluugs iu 
the old nm. 

The proposed arrangements, therefore, had all 
been brought to bear prosperously. The mar¬ 
riage of Carlo and Laura was fixed for the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday. It was to take place in the 
quiet little church of Santo Stefano, which serves 
as a parish church for tho houses on the northern 
part of the bridge. After some delay and trouble 
the neccssaiy papers and certificates were all in 
order. Carlo, like most others of his class, and 
generation, had not been near a confessional box 
for a long time. But it was necessary to do so, I 


and to have a certificate to that eflect, before be 
couli^ be married. And ho had, not without 
considerable repugnance, gone through the cere¬ 
mony, and obtained his papers accordingly. On 
the morrow the necessary ngi-eements between 
him and old Vanni were to bo formally executed 
before a notary; and the neat tablet, with the 
words, “ Carlo Bardi, Jeweller and Goldsmith,” in i 
letters of gold on a blue enamelled ground, which j 
liad been duly prepared, was to be put up over the j 
narrow little door, in the place now occupied by the ; 

half-effaced and faded name of Laudadio Vauni, j 
which had been written tliere in old-fashioned ' 
black letters on a white ground more than half i 
a century ago. This moiTOw, in short, was to be i 
a very busy day with Carlo. The goods in which i 
he h^ invested his little capital for the stocking ' 
of his shop had all been purchased, some in Flo¬ 
rence, and some iu Baris. The latter were still 
in the custom-house; some of the former not 
yet delivered. But Carlo hoped to have llicm all j 
safe under his own roof by tho Saturday night, i 
and looked forward to a long day of hurry and | 
bustle. Laura was to be equally busy in receiv- j 
iug the goods, arranging, cataloguing, and exa- j 
mining, all day long. ! 

This Friday evoiing, therefore, was tho last 
quiet hour before the marriage, and the last of 
the old jeweller’s life as a householder and 
master tradesman. His life-long friend, Niccolo, i 
had accordingly cliosea this evening to bring liis 
congratulations—and the bride’s dower. 

“ Here they are, my friends,” said the cava- 
liere, producing two long rouleaux wrapped in 
paper, that looked as yellow as an old man’s life¬ 
long ti’casured packet of love-letters; “here 
they are, two fifties, just as I rolled them up 
something like twenty years ago. They have 
never been touched since, though many a time 
there has been sore need of them. But tnist 
old Cola Scstini for that! Sure bind, safe find! 
And now, Laura mia,” lie added, us he put the j 
heavy rolls into her hands, “there they are, and ! 
(he keeping of them is off i.ii/ mind.” j 

“You know, Caro Signor Cavaliere,” said | 
Laura, “that grafeful as Carlo aud 1 are for an ' 
assistance so important to us, there is little more I 
to be said about it Ilian wc ought to say every i 
day. For God knows how things would Lave 
gone with us but for you. You must be tired of 
being thanked, and anybody else would lie tired 
of doing the good deeds to be thanked for. 
Here, Carlo,” she ailded, as she put the packets 
into his hands, “ yon have not to leam now all 
that ray godfather has been to me.” 

“Thanks, Signor Cavaliere, for my Laura’s 
dower,” said Carlo, as he got up to take the 
money, extending as he did so his right hand to 
the old man, “aud a thousand limes more thanks 
for your approval of our marriage. I will lock 
up the dollars, and leave them yet a little longer 
in their old wrappings. But I am afraid that 
their long repose is very ncai'ly over.” 

And so saying, Carlo proceeded to place the 
two rouleaux in an irou-doored strong safe, con- 
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stnicted in the thickness of the wall, just oppo¬ 
site to the staircase, which opened in the door¬ 
way between the front and back shop. Carlo 
turned on them the massive key of the safe, and 
put it in his pocket, thus exercising the first act 
of mastership of the house. 

“ Godfather, thirty-seven; dower, twenty-five; 
marriage, twenty-eight,” cried Laudaiho, rising 
from his old arm-chair in great and evident ex¬ 
citement. “The very numbers! The numbers 

I-” He checked himself, looking round on 

his three auditors with a sharp ghmee, half timid, 
and half suspicious; but continued, as he paced 
to and fro the few steps to which the limits of 
the little shop confined him, muttering to him¬ 
self, “ Was there ever a clearer indication ? It 
satisfies all the rules. All, all! This at least is 

clear. At last! at last I And yet-Eriends,” 

continued the old mau, reaching his Imt from the 
peg on which it hung, “1 must go out for a short 
time. I shall not be long. I wiE be with you in 
half an hour. Cavalicre, I shall find you here 
when I come back ?” 

Old Scstini and the young couple glanced at 
each other as the old man left the shop, and the 
former was the first to speak. 

“They did come pat enough, the three nuni- 
j bers, it must be owned; didn’t they, now ? and 
I all on the same subject, too, as one may say: 

I godfather, dower, and maniage! Well, that ii 
I remarkable! Who knows, who knows!” 

: Carlo shrugged his shoulders, with an expres¬ 

sion which consideration for Laura barely sufficed 
to keep halt way between contempt and pity. 

“Has he any money in his pocket, Laura?” 
asked he; for the errand on which old Laudadio 
was gone was evident enough to them all. 

“ Not more than a paul or two, dear Carlo, I 
know for certain,” replied Laura; “ and to-night, 
you know, for the last lime, you won’t ob¬ 
ject-” 

“Nay, Laura mia, I say nothing,” rejoined 
Carlo, rather sadly; “ but as for the last time, 1 
hojje your father has some years of lifi*. before 
him yet; for a lottery pkiycr there is no Iasi time 
till his own last hour.” 

“ It would be liard on Vanni if he had not a 
ticket for to-morrow,” remarked the cavalicre. 
“The drawing takes place in Florence, and it 
must be much pleasanter to sec the numbers 
come up, one by one, than merely to read them 
all in a lump, two or three days afterwards. 
Besides, who knows? as my old friend so justly 
observed. I have great confidence myself in 
L.audadio Vanni’s science. Such a head as he 
has!” 

“ But you don’t avmil yourself of the sugges¬ 
tions indicated by his science. Signor Cavalicre,” 
said Carlo, with a dash of satire in his tone, 
which was quite imperceptible to the worthy ex¬ 
clerk. , 

“1? No, I don’t. Why should IP Don’t 
you see. Signor Carlo, I have got my crust, my 
cup of coffee, and my cigar, sure and safe, every 
day, as sure as the sun rises. 1 might lose them 


if I were to play ever so wisely. Atid I eould I 
not make Sunday begin over again, when Sunday 
night is come, if I won the biggest temo ever 
played for,” said the old cavalierc, with more 
philosophy than he guessed. 

Meantime, Laudadio Vanni did not go at once, ' 
as his friends supposed he would, to the nearest I 
lottery office, and there empty his pockets -of 
their little all in exchange for a scrap of paper. 

He was in too high a state of nervous excitement 
for this. Those three numbers, which he had so ; 
promptly matched with the things to which they 
arc appended in the cabalistic volume described 
iu a former chapter, had, as he, correctly or not, 
persuaded liimsdf, occurred to him in his dreams. 

It was, indeed, likely enough that they might 
have done so. The three ideas with which his 
“ science” connected them had of course naturally 
enough been in liis thoughts lately. Aud as his 
morbid mind incessantly and habitually fixed it¬ 
self upon the numbers suggested by every inci¬ 
dent, every object, and every idea winch pre¬ 
sented itself to him, and as tlicse numbers were 
the continual subject of all his waking medita¬ 
tions, it is likely enough that he might have 
dreamed of them. At all events, to the old 
jewcUer’s diseased mind, the reiterated sngges- 
tion of these figures appeared to be proof, “ plain 
a.s heavenly writ,” that these wxre the fortiuiatc 
numbers wliich, duly backed, would lead him on 
to fortune. 

To minds in any degree accustomed to observe 
or examiue the connexiou of cause and eli'ect, it 
seems altogether impossible that any human 
being, not perfectly insane, should imiigine that 
information of the numbers about to be drawn at j 
hazard out of a wheel should thus bo communi¬ 
cated lo him. And, in truth, the existence of 
such a persuasion would be utterly incredible, 
did wc not see it existing, and actively influ¬ 
encing, large numbers of persons, in other 
respects as sane as the average of mankind. A 
moment’s consideration of tlic phenomenon sets 
one speculating as to the possible theories of 
these lottery devotees respecting the world they 
live in, the government, and the eternal and 
almighty governor of it; thoughts too large and 
serious, maybe, for this light page! Yet they 
are such as necessarily aud properly rise from 
the subject of it; and without them we should 
fail to appreciate duly the thick and heavy dark¬ 
ness of the spiritual night—a darkness surely 
equal to that of the “ untutored mind” of atiy 
letish-worshiiiping Indian—which envelops the 
pupils of a “ paternal” government and a domi¬ 
nant orthodox church. 

It is difficult to imagine the nature of the 
workings of a mind under the hallucination which 
possessed poor old Laudadio Vanni. But, 
assuredly, doubt had no place among them. 
Success, the long-delayed reward of his studies, 
patience, and perseverance for long years, was 
now witliin bis grasp! _ But how \^as he to avail 
himself of the great' opportunity? Fortune 
slighted would assuredly never oiler her favours 
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a second time I Cruel, cruel fate! to place tlte 
prize within his reach just when he was unable- 
all but unable—to profit by the golden chance! 

Tormented with these thoughts, the old man 
turned from the bridge, down the Via degli 
Archibusieri towards the Uffizi, and began 
pacing to and fro beneath the colonnade that 
faces the river. Pulling from his pocket the old 
leathern bag that served him for a purse, he 
emptied the contents into his lean and shaking 
hand, and counted up the amount of the various 
small coins. ‘There was one paul, one halfpaul, 
a piece of two orazie, or quarter of a paul, and 
several of the small thin copper coins called 
soldi, the twentieth part of the lira, and con¬ 
taining twelve denari. The lira is worth eight- 
pence; and its two hundred and fortieth pai‘t, 
the denaro, no longer exists in the body, but 
only as a money of account. These Lire, Soldi, 
and Denari are the originals of our £ s. d., but 
while prosperity and progress have with us 
pushed up the value of the coins to pounds and 
shillings, they have remained in Italy, during her 
period of stagnation, more neturly of their original 
worth. So that, although Laudadio counted up 
one, pound ten shillings and cightpence, his 
whole avaihable assets amounted only to an 
I uustatable fraction more thmi a shilling, 
j Now this sum, invested in a ticket for a temo, 

I would, in citse of success, produce a prize of some 
: twelve hundred crowns, or about two hundred 
and fifty pounds; a very large sum to Laudadio 
Vanni, but far from sufficient to repay him with 
interest all the moneys he had, in the course of 
his long life, sunk in lottery tickets. And he 
considered that Eortunc ow'ed him nothing less 
j than tills, and that she was now at last ready 
j and willing to discharge all her debt to him, if 
1 he could only comply with the indispensable 
j conditions. To make no more than twelve 
hundred dollars out of the great and sure op- 
j portunity now offered to him, seemed a stroke of 
I ' misfortune and ill luck more difficult to bear 
I than all tlie disappointments his worship of the 
j blind goddess had hitherto exposed him to. 

I Visions of riches paraded themselves before his 
I mind, riches which should not only bring with 
I them all the advantages which usually accom- 
j pany them, but which should triumphautly 
i justify in the face of all Florence, and especially 
of his own friends and family, his wisdom and 
' prudence, and the accuracy and value of his 
I much-boasted science. The more he thought of 
' all this, and the more he pictured to himself the 
J certainty of success, the more the small sum at 
' his disposition seemed altogether contemptible 
i and insignificant. 

“ If offiy they would believe me 1” he muttered, 
as he continued in increasing agitation and ex- 
j citement to walk up and down bcucath the dark 
i colonnade, turning over and over in his hands 
j the ppor little coins, for which he felt a growing 
, contempt. “If only they in their ignorance 
I would trust the knowledge gained by half a 
ocntuiy of study and calculation! But they are 

J _ 

—-- -- - -- ' -- 


obstinate as ignorance always m. And for whose 
sake do I need wealth now P Not for my own, I 
trow. And I could make their fortune for them! 

All too late for me! But I could make for them 
a life and position such as my Laura deserves, 
and such as Carlo Bardi has never dreamed of! 
And all that is wanting is a few dollars, which 
they have, and of which they can have no need, 
till after they will have been returned to them 
tenfold—a hundred-fold!—a thousand-fold!” 

The old man had quickened his pace as these 
thoughts were passing through his mind; and he 
continued his walk, even quicker and quicker for 
some minutes, gesticulating with his arms, and 
ever and anon coming to a sadden stop in his 
walk. At last he turned towards the bridge, and 
slackening bis pace considerably, and bending his 
face more than usual to the ground, he reached 
the door of his own shop. He paused before 
putting his hand to the door; looked with a 
sharp suspicious glaucc up and down the bridge; 
Xmlled a check blue handkerchief from his pocket, 
with which he wiped the drops from his brow; 
tossed with an impatient movement the coins he 
had been counting into hb coat pocket, and then 
entered the little shop. 

It was by that time about half-past nine 
o’clock, and the cavaliere and Carlo were 
thinking of saying good night. They all took it 
quite as a matter of course that the old man liad 
been to the office, and had expended all the 
money in his pocket in a lottery ticket. 

“ You’ll be watching the drawing to-morrow, i 
my friend,” said Sestini. “ Shall I come with j 
you ? If you will, we eau meet at the cafe in | 
the piazza.” 

“No! 1 don’t know—perhaps I shall not go 
to-morrow,” returned tlie old man, hesitatingly; | 

but added, after a pause, “well! yes! we will j 
go together. 1 will look for you at the cafo a | 
little before raid-day.” | 

Laura and Carlo had meanwhile said thcii' i 
good nights, and once again ho and thecavulierc ' 
left the shop together. I 

“ Let us go to bed, Laura,” said the old man, \ 

as soon as ever they were gone. “ You will have : 

a long day’s work to-morrow, and I am ' 

sleepy.” 

Laura was rather surprised to hear him say so, 
for Ilia usual habit was to sit up long after she 
had gone to her closet over the back shop. But j 

she made no remark, her mind being, as may be j 

supposed, full enough of her own thoughts. i 

“ Good night, father,” she said; “ sleep well, j 
and dream of the numbers of your temo for to- i 
morrowand so saying, she climbed the steep 
stair to her miniature bedroom, leaving him to 
follow her up the laddcr-like stair. 

Laudadio went to the door of the shop, 
opened it, and looked out anxiously, as it seemed, 
first in one direction, then in the other, and 
then closing it, pul his hand to tho heavy bolts 
and locks, which he moved, as if aecm’iug the 
shop for the night. Yet ho txumed no lock, and 
shot no bolt, but, leaving the door thus simply 
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dosed, proceeded to climb the stairs, and exi¬ 
ted his room over the front shop. There, in¬ 
stead of beginning to imdress himself, he seated 
himself on the bedside, and remained perfectly 
still for ten minutes or a quarter of an hoar. 
Opposite to the bed was a sort of cupboard con¬ 
trived in the thicknoss of the wail, by the side of 
the one small window that lighted the room. To 
this he th«m went, and from behind some articles 
of clothing on the uppermost shelf, drew forth 
a large key. Having possessed himself of this, 
he agam sat down on the bed for several minutes. 
He then arose, and crecpingnoiselcssly to the stair¬ 
head, again paused there some minutes. It might 
have been thought impossible for the old man to 
have descended the steep narrow stair with the 
perfect noiselessncss with which he contrived to 
do it. Once at the bottom, he rapidly, but with 
caution to avoid the slightest sound, poured from 
his lamp a drop or two of oil on the wards of the 
key in his hand, and then applied it to the door 
of the safe in which Carlo had locked the 
cavaliere’s hundred dollars. The key was, in 
fact, a duplicate one, laid aside when the other 
had years ago been entrusted to Laura for the 
nightly custody of the more precious articles in 
the shop, and long since forgotten, till the 
recollection of it had unfortunately occurred to i 
the old jeweller, during his pacing under the 
Uflizl colonnade. 

In less than a minute the two rolls of dollars 
were in his hands, and leaving the lamp burning 
on the work-bench, he stealthily stepped through 
the doorway on to the bridge, and quietly closed 
the door behind him. 

Litudadio Vanui had been, though a gambler 
during the latter part of his life, yet au upright, 
honourable, and strictly honest man throughout 
all the many years of it, and it was in vain that he 
strove to conceal from himself the nature of the 
action he was now committing. The big drops 
stood on his wrinkled brow, and dropped from 
the ends of the straggling silver locks that fell 
on cither side of his hollow emaciated cheeks. 
He trembled visibly; and instead of hastening at i 
once on his errand^ he paused at the top of the 
bridge under the colonnade, which at that part 
of it leaves the river visible. It was by this 
time nearly half-past eleven. The lottery offices 
on the night previous to the drawing remain 
open till tw'clvc. After the first stroke of the 
clocks sounding midnight, no stake could be 
played for the morrow’s drawing. Yet still he 
paused. It seemed as H be were half minded to 
give his honour and fair name the advantage in 
their struggle with the demon which possessed 
him, of the chance that he might be too late to 
accomplish his purpose. 

There is under the arches, in the space void of 
houses, at the top of the bridge, an ancient and 
dingy picture of a Madonna, in a wooden taber¬ 
nacle against tbe wall, and a Uttle dimly tvrinkling 
oil-lamp was burning before it. He examined 
the two rolls of money in tbe faint ray of light 
thrown by this lamp, to ascertain that there was 


• 1 1 I ■! |l I II 11 I 

I no writing* on the paper in which they were 
I wrapped; and then turned toward the parapet, 
and leaning on it again paused, while the minutes 
ran on quickly towards the moment at which the 
power of the tempter wonld be at an end. It 
wanted now but ten minutes of the time. Bat 
there is no part of the city in which that is not 
more than ample time enough for reaching a 
lottery receivii^ house. The paternal govern¬ 
ment takes care that the demon of play shall be 
ever at every man’s elbow, 
j "What would thej think of me,” he cried, 
suddenly—" what would they think of me, if they 
j knew all that I know, and knew, also, that I 
j hesitated to obtain the prize for them? The 
money won with their money will be all theirs, of 
course. When 1 give it them, I shall say, 
‘Now will you believe that your old father’s days 
and nights of study arc worth something?’ ” 

And a.s he muttered thus to himself, he hurried 
to the well-known counter, and thrusting himself 
among the crowd of wretches who were staking 
the halfpence they had succeeded in procuring 
just in time, he startled the clerks by putting 
down his two I'ouleaux for a temo on the num¬ 
bers 37, 25, and 28. 

Tbe officials iu these hells are not unaccustomed 
to strange sights, llemark on them in no wise 
enters into their functions. So the money was 
.swept up; and the vile looking little strip of 
coarse grey-blue paper was duly scrawled over, 
signed, sanded, and put into his shaking hand. 

As he quitted the den, the great hell of the 
palazzo vecchio began to toll twelve. The j'awn- 
ing clerks shut up their books, and “ the game 
was made” for that week. 

After having carefully secured the precious 
document in an inner pocket, Landadio’s first 
movement was to return to his home, and he 
began to walk iu that direction. But his steps 
became slower and slower, and by the time he 
had reached the foot of the bridge, be felt that 
he could not endure to pass the remsuuing hours 
of the night in the stiUness of his little room 
over the shop. lie felt a strange reluctance, too, 
to enter his house again, and pass by that safe 
iu the wall at the bottom of tbe stairs. No! he 
would go home no more, till he should go in with 
his triumph and his justification in his hand. So 
he turned back once more towards tbe Uffizi 
colonnade, and again paced forwards and back¬ 
wards under the now silent and deserted por¬ 
ticos. 

But strangely enough, the result of the 
desperate stake he had played for, which had 
seemed to him so safe and certmn an hour ago, 
while the “ to be or not to be” was still in his own 
hands, began, now the fatal step was taken, and 
tbe irrevocable die cast, to appear less in¬ 
accessible to doubts as to the issue. It was one 
of those revulsions (rf feeling which the most 
compendious scheme of ethio^ philosophy loves 
to ascribe to the immediate action of the 
li-aitorous fiend; but which _ the students of 
mental phenomena would attribute to the sense 
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of powerlessness wfaicli takes posseision of us 
oatlie ocmtpletionof an irrevocable deed, aided, 
in poor I*udadio’8 case, by the importunate re¬ 
proaches of his conscienee. It was in vain 
that he repeated a^in and again to himself 
that he was only doing far belter for his child 
with her money than she could do for herself; 
in rain that he argued that as her father he had 
some right to act for her, and watch over her 
interests. The genuine utterances of the still 
small voice are less easily overborne and put 
down than the dictates of the intellectual 
powers. The old man might succeed in persuad¬ 
ing himself that the numbers to be drawn from 
the lottery wheel on the morrow were revealed 
to him by his waking and sleeping dreams; 
but he could not for an instant bring his con¬ 
science to absolve him for the deed he had done. 
The great prize for which he had been hoping 
for so many years, was now, as he told liimself 
again and again, as good as wmii; a gi-eater prize, 
indeed, than he had ever hoped for, for he had 
never before had the power of risking so large a 
sum at one time. Yet probably never in his life 
had Laudadio Vauni passed a more miserable 
hour than that which he spent in his midnight 
pacing under the colonnade of the Uffizi. 

At length, u'earied in body as well as in mind, 
he betook himself to the great “loggia” of the 
piazza. Every one who remembers Florence, re¬ 
members this magnificent structure by Orcagna, 
its wonderful noble arches, and the assemblage 
of masterpieces in marble and bronze collected 
beneath its lofty roof. At the back of the build¬ 
ing a broad stone bench runs along the wall, 
and on that Laudadio stretched the long length of 
his gaunt and weary limbs to await ike coming of 
j the dawn. Many a worse sleeping chamber might 
j be lighted on by a weary man than that mastcr- 
i piece of architecture, proportion, and beauty, all 
j open as it vast arches arc to the mild breeze of 
I the Italian summer niglit. But no bed of doum 
! could have brought sleep that night to the old 
i lottery gambler. Tbe st^e to be decided by the 
! events of the morrow w’as too tremendous a one 
! to him. For it will be readily understood that 
j now—strangely inconsistent creatures as we arc 
j —the amount of money to be won was the least 
! important part of the interest that for Laudadio 
I hung on the dirty scrap of paper in hri pocket. 

At last, towards morning, he fell into an uneasy 
I doze, from which ho was awakened soon after 
j dawn by the workmen coming to erect the scaffold- 
I ing for the ceremony of the drawing. The grand 
I “loggia” of Orcagna, in the principal square of 
I the city, is the spot chosen for this purpose, and 
I the carpenters and upholsterers were come to 
make their preparations. Many a condemned 
man has been waked from his last earthly sleep 
by the noise of the erection of a scjvflbldiug for 
a more terrible, though scarcely less pernicious 
purpose, and has met the coming day with more 
I apathy than Laudadio felt at these preparations 
j for his triumph or iutoierable overthrow! ’How 
: to get through the next six or seven hours ? 


Hiat was now the most immediate question. 
Remain quiet, he could not. Besides, he was 
too well known in Florence; and it would have 
been too strange, perfectly well as his devotion to 
the lottery was known to all the world, for him 
to have been found there at that hour of the 
momiug. So he slunk away from the piazza, 
and passing through the obscure streets whidi 
lie at the b^k of the palazzo pubblico, reached the 
large square in front of the church of Santa Croce. 
The vast building was already open, and at a far 
altar in the transept a few old men and womon 
were hearing, or rather lookingat, a morning 
mass. Here a seat, silence, and solitude, were to 
be had; and Laudadio entered the church and 
seated himself in a dark comer of the transept, 
opposite to that in which mass was being said. 
Here the deep silence of the place, and the fatigue 
of his sleepless night, gave him the advantage of a 
couple of hours of forgetfulness. It was nearly 
eight when he awoke; and he thought he might 
then venture to go and look at the preparations 
in the square. He found all there in re-idiness. 
There was the gaily decked raised platform, like a 
box at a theatre, with its seat for the magistrates, 
the lofty board prepared for the exhibition of 
the winning numbers, and the music-desks for 
the band; and above all, there was the wheel in 
the front of the box, looking like a large barrel- 
churn, only made of mahogany, and ornamented 
with brass mountings. In Naples, there would 
have been also a place for the priest, who, in 
that country, always attend on these occasions 
“to keep the devil from interfering with the 
numbers.” But in less religious Tuscany this 
precaution is omitted. All was ready; but the 
hours, as it seemed to Laudadio, would not move 
on. He returned once again to Santa Croec, 
and finding it impossible to sit still, occupied 
himself with strolling about the jmmense church, 
and endeavouring to meet with the important 
numbers, that were so deeply engraved on bis 
brain, in tbe many inscriptions on the walls and 
pavement of the building. 

Jn the mean time, Laura had risen early to 
begin the various work of her busy day. The 
lamp which her father had left burning had 
burned itself out. But the unlocked and un¬ 
bolted door, and the absence of the old man’s hat 
from its accustomed peg, showed that he had gone 
out. There was nothing to surprise her much in 
this. She knew that he was apt to be restless on 
the morning when the lottery was about to be 
drawn in Florence, on which occasions ho was 
always sure to play. She doubted not, that when 
he liad left them on the preceding evening, he 
had gone to buy a ticket with the few pauls he 
had in his pocket, and supposed that he had gone 
for a morning stroll to walk off his restlessness. 
Carlo was to be most part of the day at the 
custom-house, receiving and passing the goods 
from Paris, and she not expect to see him 
till the evening. So she quietly set to work to 
arrange, inventory, and ticket a parcel of jewellery 
that had come in the day beibi-c. 
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Laudadio had firnily determined that he would 
T\ot leave Santa Croce till the clock should strike 
tlic quarter to twelve. Never did hours appear so 
I iiitenninable to him. Yet as they wore away, and 
j tlic moment, b%with fate, approached, he trem- 
j bled at the nearness of the minute that was to 
j decide his fate. He had found in the adjoining 
1 cloister the gravestone of some one who had died 
I at the age of thirty-men, on the twenty-fifth of the 
i j month, in the year eighteen Hieenty-eight. The 
* I combination thus met with appeared to him a 
! i wonderl'ul confirmation of the justice of his expeo- 
’ I tations. He was much comforted and strengthened 
I by it; and had several times wandered back into 
j t he cloister to gaze on the auspicious numbers. 

I He was standing thus dreamily staring at them, 

; i when the long-expected quarter to twelve w’as 
; j lolled front the convent belfry. He started, and 
I all the blood in his body seemed to rush back to 
; I his heart. It appeared to him that he would 
. I fain have yet had one of those hours which had 
I passed so laggingly itderposvcd between him and 
; I the moment whicli now, at ilie last, he could not 
.' jircvcnt himself from regarding with as much of 
■ i sickening dread as of lioiic. 

He left the clmrcli, liowever, at once, and 
; walked with a (packer step than usual to the 
cafe in the piazza, at udiich he had agreed to 
I meet his faithful friend and admirer, Sestini. 

I Tlic placid little cavalicre was at liis tryst, 
calmly sipping a glass of water into which lie had 
poured the remaining third of his lilth' cup of 

: i iilack coffee, after regaling himself with the otiier 
. two-thirds neat and hot; a favouiae mode with 

II the Italians of spreading the enjoyment derivable 
, j li'oin three-haHpcimy-worth of coffee over as large 
i sjiace of time as possible. Sestini, little observ¬ 
ant as he was, could not help noticing the excited 

1 manner, the haggard look, and the feverishly 
. I gleaming eye of liis friend. It still wanted a few 
! 1 minnies of the hour, and Scst ini tried to persuiwle 
the old man to take some refreshment before 
going out into the crowd with which the great 
sfjuarc w.as by this time full. But he couhi not 
induce him even to sit down. So the two strongly 
; I contrasted old men went out to make, llicir way 
through the crowd to tiic immediate front of the 
;| hustings prepared for the drawing. The figure 
: i and face of the old gambler, st ooping with hoar>' 

,. age, yet expressing in every shaking movement 
and every restless glance an excess of highly- 
■ st.nuig nen'ous excitement, might well have 
I cansed remark at any other time or place. But 
' amid the crowd in front of the lottery wheel 
. I every one Avas too much occupied with self, and 
'' strangely-moved faces were too common to at- 
I tract at tcnlion. 

i Tlie hand had already begun to play a noisy 
I lively air; the three magistrates in their gowns 
I anti high round flat-topped cloth caps Averc in 
' Hick iilaocs; and two little boys in gay fancy 
i dresses were standing one on each side 6f that 
I terrible avIiccI— the instrument o£ torment little 
‘ less in amount and in intensity than that caused j 
I iiy the other ipstrument of the same name the I 


express olq®®!' of which was torture. • And now 
began the tedious process of Auafolding the little 
roUed'Up scrolls containing the numbers, holding 
them up to the public iriew, calling them cdoud, 
handing them from one to the other of the pre¬ 
siding functionaries, and finally dropping them 
one by one into the wheel. And once again 
Laud^io thought that the minutes went slowly, 
and that the preliminary formalities would never 
be completed. 

But at length the whole tale from One to 
Ninety had been deposited in the wheel. The 
music sounds; the liltle boys chum away at the 
fateful churn; two or three turns have tumbled 
the numbers into a confusion snificient to make 
—to all human ken —chanck the sole blind 
master of the position of them ; and then, amid 
sudden and profound silence, the first number is 
drawn. The boy plunges his bared arm into the 
machine, brings out oneroUed-up scroll between 
his finger and thumb, holds it aloft, and passes 
it, always keeping his hand at arm’s leiAgth, to 
one of the presitiing trio. He nnrols it, pro¬ 
claims aloud “ EiGUTT-KiGHT,” hands it to his 
colleague, who holds it up aloft open to the 
people, and passes it to the third officer, who 
affixes itiothe conspicuous board provided for 
the purpose. Then out blare the trumpets again, 
and out bursts a tempest of tongues. Nothing 
is lost yet. Five numbers are to be drawn; and 
there is yet room for a terno to come up—and to 
spare. Those, indeed, who have betted that some 
other number woiiUl come up first (uhich is 
termed playing an “estratto determinate”)— 
those, indeed, have already lost; bat for all 
others “ the game is still alive.” 

Again t he music ceases, and again every voice 
is suddealy hushed. The same mode of operation 
is repeated, and this time “ TWENTr-riTO” is 
called aloud, and takes its place on the board by 
the side of its predecessor. 

Again the music and tlic roar of voices bwst 
forth. 

“It’s right!” said Laudadio to his sympathis¬ 
ing friend, in a faint and choking voice. “ Oh 
yes! it’s all right. 1 have no doubt; none.” 
And Sestini could feel the old man’s arm shaking 
as if he had been struck by sudden paralysis. 

Once again the ceremony is repeated, and 
“37” is the result. 

“ / knew it! I knew it!” cided the old man, 
trembling all over, while the big drops of per¬ 
spiration started to his brow. “ Oh! there could 
be no doubt. Of course I was certain of it.” 
And drawing from Ids pocket with difliculty, so 
violently were his hands shaking, the ticket with 
his numbers, he showed them to his friend, care¬ 
fully hiding with his lean old hand the sum for 
which the ticket was made out. 

"Ah, my dear friend,” said the little cavalicre, 
"if you had only played for an ambo, you would 
have been all right.” (The ambo is when two 
numbers arc named to come np.). “An ambo 
makes a nice little bit o£ mone.v, I Avish it were 
an amba” 
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** Why an ambo P” returned Laudadio, fiercely. 
" I tell you my temo is certain—certain!” 

By this time all hope is over for the majority 
of the crowd, and tlie silence for the drawing of 
the fourth number is by no means so general. 
Now for it. “66.” 

A long deep breath came from the old gam- 
' bier’s chest with a sound almost of a groan, and 
be closed his eyes for a minute. “ But it will be 
all right, I tell you,” he said, angrily, as if his 
companion had maintained the reverse. ”1 
tell you it is sure. It can’t fail me now. It 
can’t!” 

And now for the last number—the cast of 
fortune tliat was to make all safe or all lost. It 
was a tremendous moment for the old man. The 
music and the voices sounded strangely in his 
ears, as if they were far off. Now, silence! 
Now! 

” NINE!” shouted the officer. 

For one short moment, as the syllables 
"twenty” reached his ears, the unhappy old 
man had imagined that all was well with him. 
Then came with a roar, as it seemed to him, of a 
mighty tempest wind rushing through his ears, 
and crushing him to the earth, the fatal sound 
that hurled him from the summit of liis hopes 
into an abyss of misery. 

“ What a pityit was not an ambo,” said Sestini, 
not dreaming that the disappointment was a 
greater or more important one than the veteran 
gambler liad a thousand tiAes had to bear. But 
the revulsion was too terrible for old Laudadio’.s 
over-excited nervous system. After gazing for 
a moment with a fixed gla.ssy stare into his com¬ 
panion’s face, his long attenuated body swayed 
to and fro like a tall tree whose foot the axe has 
nearly severed, his ^-ipe on the cavaliere’s arm 
relaxed, and he fell in a dead swoon on the flag¬ 
stones of the piazza. 

Poor little Sestini was extremely shocked and 
frightened. The crowd of course formed a ring, 
round the prostrate figure of the old man, whose 
hat had fallen off, and whose long white locks 
were straggling over his livid face. For a mo¬ 
ment they thought that he was dead. But the 
heaving of his chest soon indicated that he had 
but fainted. Many of those around knew old 
Laudadio Vanni, the jeweller on the Ponte Vec- 
chio, and understood perfectly well the cause of 
his present trouble. “ Poor fellow! he will have 
been playing liigh 1”.said one. “He’s one that 
the Madonna owes a good temo to before he 
dies!” remarked another. And Sestini, with the 
aid of three or fonr of the nearest bystanders, 
proceeded to carry him to his house on the 
neighbouring bridge. He probably bad regained 
his consciousness before he reached his home. 
But his eyes remained closed, and he suffered 
himself to be carried by those who had pic^d 
him up. The fatal ticket remained clutched in 
his hand, and having been taken from it by Ses¬ 


tini, after those who carried him had placed him 
in his chair and departed, sufficed to tell very 
shortly the whole facts of the case. 

And the remainder of our story may be told 
almost as compendiously. > 

Carlo took the matter very much more coolly 
than Laura Imd dared to hope. He said that 
such things were necessarily to be expected from 
lottery playing, and—that a new lock, to wliicli 
he would sec himself, must be put on the strong 
safe. 

Sestini remarked that there were few heads in 
Italy, save that of his friend, who could have 
discovered leithin, one the very numbers to be 
drawn for a temo. And Laudadio observed f lin t 
loss in the lottery was number 90. 

The marriage took place duly on the Sunday, 
despite the loss of Godpapa Sestiui’s dower. 
And the business-like Carlo and his artist wife 
have long since ceased to feel the need of such a 
sum. 

Old Laudadio lived several years after the loss 
of his last great stake. Did that miscarriage 
serve to open his eyes or cure him of his malady ? 
Any one who is doubtful on such a point has 
happily little knowledge of the insanity in ques¬ 
tion. 

The present writer has had an uilcrview with 
Laudadio Vanni. It took place one Inislit and 
frosty moonlight night on the “Ponte Trinita.” 
It was late, and there was no other person on the 
bridge. The striking but shabby-lookiiig old 
man, courteously lifting his hat, addressed liim- 
sclf to the deponent, and sliding that lie had 
something of importaucc to communicate, pro¬ 
ceeded to propose a partnership enterprise in llic 
lottery; the conditions to be, that the dcponciii 
should furnish the funds for the purchase of a 
ticket, while he, Liiudadio, would supjjly num¬ 
bers dreamed of by him, and warranted to 
win. 

The deponent, deeming the old man no better 
than a self-conscious .and designing swindler, 
punished him by saying that he approved per¬ 
fectly of the scheme, only that he would prefer 
to reverse the parts. But had he known tlic 
history', which he learned on mentioiiiiig iiis 
rencontre to som.c Florentine friends, and which 
has been set forth in the preceding chapters, 
he might probably have treated the old lottery 
dreamer more gently. 
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CHATTEa n. AJfNO BOMOT 18G0. 

Two persoos sat togetUer in a first-floor room 
ovcrlookiag Choiicery-lane- The afteiwon sky 
was grey, and cold, and dull} and the room was 
greyer, colder, duller than the sky. Everything 
about the place looked sordid and ncglecled. 
The roin-cdianuelled smoke of ](pars had crusted 
oil tlie windows. The deed-boxes on the shelves 
lieliittd the door, the shabby books in the book- 
f.i'sc opposite the fireplace, the yellow map that 
hung over the mantelpiece, the tape-tied papers 
on the table, were all thlbkly cosded with white 
dust. Tlmrc was nothing fresh or bright witMn 
those four walls, except a huge green safe with 
imncllcd iron doors and glittering scutcheons, 
fixed into a root« beside the fireplace. There 
vi ere only two old-fashioned horse-lmir covered 
chairs in the room. There was not even a 
c.irpet on the floor. A more comfortless place 
coidd scarcely be conceived beyond the wails of 
u prison; and yet, perhaps, it was not more com¬ 
fort less than such places generally are. 

It was the private room of William Trefaidcii, 
Esquire, attomoy-at-law, and it opmod out from 
the still drearier office m which his clerks w'cre 
at work. There was a clock in each room, and 
a ii ahinuiaek on each inantdshclf. Tlio bauds of 
ba(h docks pointed to half-past four, and the 
nliuanacks both prodaimed that it was the 
second day of March, a.d. eighteen hundred aud 
sixty. 

The two persons sitting together in the iafler 
chamber were the lawyer and one of his cliculs. 
Placed as ho was with his back to the window 
aud his face partly shaded by hia han^ Mr. Tre- 
faldcn’s features were scarcely ifistinguishable 
in the gathering gbom of the afternoon. Uis 
client—-a stout, pdc man, with a forest of 
uou-grey hdr about his massive temples—sat 
opposite, with the Hght full upon his face, 
and his hands crostied on Uie knob of his um¬ 
brella. 

“ I luivo come to talk to you, Mr. Trefalden,” 
said he, “about that GasUetowent mortgage." 

“ The CasUeloWcrs mortgage f‘* repeated Mi*. 
Trcfuldcn. 


“Yes—I think I could do belter with my 
money. Yu short, I wish to fotcdoic.** 

The lawyer shifted round a Kttle further from 
the light, and drew his hand a little lower Qjtt 
Ids eyes. , 

“ What better do you think you could, do with 
your money, Mr. Behrens?” he said, after amo- 
meuPs pause. “ It is an exoellent invcslmC&t. 
The Castlctowcrs estate is buithened with no 
other hicuiubrauce; and what can you dusire 
better than five per cent secured on landed 
properly?” 

“1 have nothing to saj* against it, as an in- 
vestment,” replied the client j “but—I preicr 
I something else.” 

Mr. Tiefaldeu looked up with a keen, in¬ 
quiring glance. 

“You arc too wise a man, T am sm*e, Mr- 
Bclirens,” said he, »to let yo’irsclf be tempted 
by any ani>afo rate of interest,” 

The client smiled grimly. 

I “ Foil are too wise a man, I should hope, Mr. 
Trcfaldcn,” rejomed he, “to suspect Oliver 
Behrens of auy such folly ? Nb, the fact is that 
five pcf cent is no longer ctf such importance to 
mo as it was seven years ago, and I have a 
mind to lay out that tweuty-fivo thousand upon 
lamb" 

“ Upon land ?” echoed the lawyei*. “My dear 
sir, it would scarcely faring you throe and a half 
per cent.” 

“ 1 know that,” replied the client. " I can 
afford it.” 

There was another brief silence. 

“You will not give notice, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Trcfaldcn, quietly, "till you have scensome- 
tluBg which you thiiA likely to suit you." 

“I have seen something already,” ropMed Mr, 
Behrens. 

“ Indeed P” 

“Yes; in Worcestershire—one hundred and. 
thirty miles from Ijondon.” 

“Is not tliat somewhat far for a man of busi* 
ness, Mr. Behrens?” 

“No, 1 have my box in Surrey, you know, afl- 
joinmg the Castletowea munds ” 

"!^e. Have you taibn any steps towards 
this purchase?” 

“ I have given yonr addrMS to the lawyois in 
whote care the papers arc left, aud .have dcsked 
them to communioato with you upon thp subject 
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I trust to jfou to see tl^at ^ '^e ii aU as it 
should be, . . , ' 

I!rdM4«A%M^x1!)el^ 

•“IviUiN* mS)(»t Advk^ u 90 Ait»*’he 
replied. "In fte nuna timCi I presume, ytto^ 
wonli i»yii to giT« notice of your desire to 
dosb the moici^^.^ 

**!PreoiBel 7 what I tMme bare to do.’* 

Itr. tl^G&lden took up a pen, and an oblong 
slip of paper. 

“You will allow twrive months, of course P” 
said he, iuterrogoiiyely. 

“Certainly not. Why should I? Only six 
are stipulated for in the deed.” 

“True} bnt courtesy -—’* 

"Tush! tiiis is a matter of law, not courtesy,” 
interrupted tlte client, 

“ SliU, I fear it would prove a serious incon¬ 
venience to Lord Castletowers,” remonstrated 
the lawyer. “Twenty-five thousand pounds is 
a large sum.” 

“Lord Oastletowers’s convenience is nothing to 
me,” replied the other, abruptly. “ I’m a man of 
the people, Mr. Trefalden. I have no respect 
for coronets.” < 

“ Very possible, Mr. Behrens,” said Trefalden, 
in the same subdued tone ; “ but you may re¬ 
member that your interest has been paid with 
scrupulous regularity, and that it is a very 
hard matter for a poor nobleman—Lord Castle- 
towers is poor—to find so heavy a sum as 
twenty-five thousand pounds at only six months’ 
notice.” 

"He did not think it too short when he gave 
me the bond,” said Mr. Behrens. 

“He wanted money,” replied Mr. Trefalden, 
with a scaicely perceptible shrug of the shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ WeD, and now I want it. Come, come, Mr. 
Trefalden, Lord Castletowers is your client, and, 
no doubt, you would like to oblige him; but 1 
am your client too—and a better one tliau he is. 
I’ll bo bound!” 

“X trust, Mr, Behrens, that I should never 
seek to oblige one cUeut at the expense of an¬ 
other,” said the lawyer, stiffly. “ If you think 
that I would, you wrong me greatly.” 

“I think, sir, that, like most other folks, you 
have more respect for a lord than a woolstaplcr,” 
answered the man of the people, with a hard 
smHc, “ But I don’t blame you for it. You’re 
a professional man, and all professional men have 
those prejudices.” 

“ I beg your pardou,” said Mr. Trefalden. “ I 
have none. 1 am the son of a merchant, and my 
family have all been merchants for generations. 
But this is idle. Lot us proceed with our busi¬ 
ness. 1 am to take your instructions, 
Behrens, to serve Lord Castletowers with a 
notice of yohr desire to foreclose the mortgage 
in six months time P” 

Mr. Behrens nodded, and the lawyer mode a 
note of tbo matter. 

“ I am also to understand that should Lord 
Castletowers request a further delay of six 


mouths, yon would not be disposed to grant 
“Oertaialysct.** 

. Mk. T^dmMd h» sen aside. 

“if he eajft find ti«) money,* isdd the wool- 
stsipleav “let him eeU the old place, ru buy it.” 

“Shall I tell his lordship so?” asked Mr. 
Trefalden. with a slttht to»<m of sarcasm in his 


Trefalden, with a s%ht touch of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

“ If you like. Bnt it won’t come to that, Mr, 
Trefalden. You’re a rich man—aha! you needn’t 
shake ^ur Imad—yon’re a rich man, and you’ll 
lend him the money.” 

“ Indeed you are quite mistaken, Mr. Behrens,” 
replied the lawyer, rising. “I am a very poor 
man.” 

“Ay, yon say so, of course j but I know what 
the world thinks of your povtity, Mr. Trefalden. 
Well, good morning. You’re looking pale, sir. 
You work too hard, and think too much. That’s 
the way with you clever saving men. You should 
take care of yourself.” 

“Pshaw! how can a bachelor take care of 
himself P” said Mr. Trefalden, with a faint 
smile. 

“ True; you should look out for an heiress.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“No, no,” said he^ “I prefer my liberty. 
Good morning.” 

“ Good morning.” 

Mr. Trefalden ushmfed his client tbrongh the 
office, listened for a momcitt to his heavy foot¬ 
fall going down the stairs, hastened back to his 
private room, and shut the door. 

" Good God!” exclaimed he, in a low agitated 
lone, “ what’s to bo done now P This is ruin- 
rain!” 

He took three or four restless turns about the 
room, theufiung himself into his chair, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“lie might well say that I looked pale,” 
muttered he. “I fdt pale. It came upon mo 
like a thunderstroke. I a rich man, indeed! I 
with twenty-five thousand pounds at command! 
Merciful powers! what can I do ? To whom can 
I turn for it ? What security have I to gi\ c ? 
Only six months’ notice, too. I am lost! 1 
am lost!” 

Ho rose, and went to the great safe besido ilic 
fireplace. His hand trembled so that lie could 
scarcely fit the key to the lock. He threw bark 
one of the heavy iron-panelled doors, aud 
brought out a folded parchment, with the words 
“Deed ef Momgasb betieeen Qervase Leopold 
Wynneliffe, Dari qf Castletowers, and Oliver 
Dekrens, Dsq., ef Dread-street, Lo^on,” written 
upon the outer side. Opening this document 
upon tlie desk, lie resumed his seat, and read it 
carefully through from beginning to end. As he 
did so, the trouble deepened and deepened on his 
face, and his cheek grew still more deathly. 
When he came to the signatures at the end, lie 
pushed it from him with a bitter sigh. 

" Not a flaw in it!” he groaned. “ No pre¬ 
text for putting off the evil day for even a week 
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beyond the time! 1 X. |t:Btivledgfdof bis profession,oniroa tl^^^lt^aa 

could everre|)lace ii1 Alvi]^'vfe^: ocndd X'do^ ipesluiiutibfe teser^ ISt^ fannr 

Z trauted it, If it wa« to do.agftiik! tomorrow, tiiat’lfe would sit oiiamed to bis desk to 
I should do it. i^Heayea ! I>8hoold,be and ibuttwm bouts at a time, wbea '^ps'was 
the oonsequenoes what ‘^oy laight.” ut^t bt^aess to|w done, knew tb^iui. 

Be paused, rose teidaced the mcut- wore a shabbf ^t, lunehed ^ on A . 

gage deed in the safe. couple of dry bisooits, niade no as* 


If 1 only dtured to bum it!” wid he. With a cepted no inritatious, and his priTUte 


lingeriug glance at the fire. 


address a dead secret, oven fedm his bead elerk. 


He took a letter from the table, and stood Tothem bewasagrave, plodcHng, earefuljClerer 


looking for some moments at the siguatore. 

“ Olirer Behrens!” he mused. “ A bold hand. 


man, somewhat parsimonious as to his ex¬ 
penditure, proTokingly reticent as to his private 


with something of the German character in that habits, and evidently bent on the accumula- 
llttle twist at the top of, the O, easy to imitate; tion of riches. They were about as correct in 

but then the witnesses-No, no, impossible! their conclusions, as the conclave of cardinds 

Better expatriation than such a risk as that. If which elected Pope Sixtus the Pifth for no 
the worst qpmes to tho worst, there’s always other merits than bis supposed age and infir- 
America.” mities. 

Aid with this he sank down into his chair Lost in anxious thought, William Trcfalden 
again, rested his chin upon his open palms, and sat at his desk, in the same attitude, till dn^ 


fell into a deep and silent train of thought. canio on, and tho lamps were lighted in the 

thoroughfare below. Once or twice be sighed, 

riTA-TVR nr I'Ksni vvn uneasily; hut his eyes never wandered 

CHArtEE ni. hMOSAm. 

As William Trefalden sat in his little dismal lifted from his hands. At length he seemed to 
private room, wearily thinking, the cloucis in the come to a sudden resolution. He rose, rang the 
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sky parted towards the west, and tho last gJcani 
of daylight fell upon his face. Such a pale 


eager face as it was, too, with a kind of strange st ructions, and flung it into the fire. 

)kAfift4-Tv 1VS if iKof n/% ‘WiavvaIv Triitfvai* ftva ti’/\ii 1/1 k 


beauty in it that no merely vufear eye would 
liave seen at alL To the majority of persons, 
Wilham Trefalden was simply a gentlemanly 
“ clevcr-iooking” man. Attracted hy the upright 


wall of forehead; which literally overbalanced the way; 


The door opened, and a red-headed clerk 
made Ids appearance. 

“ Let my office lamp be brought,” said Mr. 
'rrcfaldeo, “and ask Mr. Kcokwitch to step this 


proportions of his face, they scarcely oliserved 
the delicacy of his other features. The clear 


The clerk vanished, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Kcokwitclj, who came in with the lighted 


pallor of his complexion, the subtle moulding of lamp in his hand. 

his mouth mid chin, were altogether disregarded “ Put'lbe shade over it, Keckwitch,” exclaimed 
by those superficial observers. Even his eyes, Mr. Trcfalden, impatiently, as tlie glare fell full 


large, brown, luminous as they were, lost much 
of their splendour beneath that superincumbent 


upon his face. “It’s enough to blind one!”. 
The head clerk obeyed slowly, looking at his 


weight of brow. His age was thirty-eight; but employer all the while from beneath Ms cye- 
hc looked older. His hair was thick and dark, lashes. 


and sprinkled lightly here and there with silver. 
Though slender, he was particularly well made— 
so well made, that it seemed impossible to him to 


“You sent for me, sir?” he asked, huskily, 
lie was a short, fat, pallid man, wdth no mean 
nock than a Schiedam bottle. Ilis eyes were 


move ungracefully. His hands were white aird small and almost colourless. His ears had held 
supple; his voice low; Ms manner gi-ave and so many generations of pens that they stood out 
polished. A very keen and practised eye might, from his head like the handles of a classic vase; 
perhaps, have detected a singular sub-current of audbis voice was Mways husky. 


nervous excitability beneath that gravity and 


Bo you know where to lay your hand 


polish—a nervous excitability wWch it had been u])oii that old copy of my great-grandfathePa 
the business of William Ttefalden’s whole lileto will ?” 


concpier and conceal, and which none of those 
around him were Lavaters enough to discover. 
The ice of a studied reserve had effectually 
crusted over that fire. His own clerks, who 


“Jacob Trcfiilden of Basinghall-slreet, seven¬ 
teen hundred and sixty ?” 

Mr. Trefalden nodded. 

The head clerk took the sulyect into placid 


sow him daily for three hundred and thirteen consideration, arid drummed thoughtfully with 
dreary days iii every dreary year, had no more his fat fingers upon the most prominent portion 
notion of their employer’s inner life than the of his waistcoat. 


veriest strangers who brushed past him along 
tho narrow footway of Ohanccry-Iane. They 
saw liim only as others .‘saw him. • They thought 
of him only as otlicrs tliought of him. They 
knew that be had a profound and extensive 


“ Well, sir,” he admitted, after a brief patis^ 
“I w'ou’t sav that I mpy not be able to 
find it.” 

“ Do so, if you please. Who is in the 
office?” 


bell, crumpled up tho memorandum which ho 
had written according to Mr. Behrens’s in- 
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AIX. THE YEA» ROTOD. 


[Conducted bj' 


“OalyMr.ekffkia.” * . 

"Desire Ckjtkin to run out and fetch ?ne a Cott- 
tiueatal Btitlehitw/’ 

Mr. Rewnritch teitred; dospatohed the red* 
headed j took down a dusty deed, box from 
a stw thmtier comer cupboafd; brought forth 
the 0)4 yellow parchment for which his employer 
had hupu]^, and slippod the same within 
the Bd of ^ desk. Having done this, ho took 
an armful of mouldy deeds from another shelf of 
the same cupboard, and littered them ail about 
ibe desk and floor. 7ust as he had completed 
these arrangements, Gorkin returned, breathless, 
with the volume in his hand, and Mr. Kcckwitch 
took it in. 

“And the copy?” said hlr. Trcfaldcn, without 
lifting his eyes irom an old book of maps over 
which he was beading. 

“lam looking for it, sir,” replied the head 
clerk. 

“ Very good.” 

"Gorkin may go, I suppose, sir? It’s more 
than half-past ^'c.” 

“Of course; and you too, when you have 
found the deed.” 

Mr. Kcckwitch i-ctired agtuu, released the 
grateful Gorkin, placed himself at his desk, and 
proceeded with much deliberation to read the 
will. 

“What’s at the bottom of it?” muttered he, 
presently, as be paused with one fat finger ou 
the opening sentence. “What's wrong? Some¬ 
thing. 1 heard it in his voice. 1 saw it m his 
face. And he knew 1 should see it, too, when 
he called out about the shade. What is it? 
What’s he peering into those maps about ? Why 
docs he want this copy ? lie never asked for it 
before. There ain’t a farthing coming to him, 
i know. I’ve read it before. But I’ll read 
it again, for all tliat. A man can never know 
too much of his employer’s private affairs. 
Not much chance of learning a great deal 
of his, either. Confounded private he keeps 
’em.” 

I He read on a little furlltcr, and then paused 
again. 

“ Why did he send for that Continental Brad¬ 
shaw ?” be questioned to himself. “ Why can 1 
go, too, when there’s plenty to be done here, and 
j he knows it? Ho wants me gone—why? Where’s 
he goin’ himself? What’s he up to? Abel 
I Kcckwitch, Abel Kcckwitch, my ocst of friends, 

I keep your right eye open!” 

And with this apostrophe he returned to the 
deed, and proceeded with it sedulously. 

“ WcB, Kcckwitch,” cried Air. Trefaldcn, from 
the inner room, “have you found the copy ?" 

*Not yet, sir,” replied that trusty fellow, who 
was then rather more than half way through it. 
“ But I’ve turned out a boxful of old parchments, 
and I think I shall be sure-” 

“ Enough. Iiook closely for it, and bring it as' 
soOn as it turns up.” 

“ it will turn up,” murmured Mr. Keckwitcb, 
“ as soon as I have finished it.” I 


AM ao it did, about five minutes after, when 
Mr, Keokwiteh made his appearance with it at 
his Sumter’s door, 

** Found P That’s right!” exclaimed the lav yor, 
patting out his hand eagerly. 

“I won’t be sure, sir, tiU you’ve looked 
at it,” replied the head clerk, witli becoming 
modesty. 

Mr. Titfialdcu’s fingers closed on the docu¬ 
ment, but his eyes floshed keenly into the lustre¬ 
less orbs of Mr. Abel Kcckwitch, and rested 
there a moment before they reverted to the en¬ 
dorsement. 

“Humph!” said he, in a slightly altered 
tone. “ Yes—it’s qnite bight, tha^ you. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir." 

Mr. Trcfalden looked after him sbspioiously, 
and contiqued to do so, even when the door had 
been closed bctu cen them. 

"The man’s false,” said he. “None but 
spies have so little curiosity. 1 shouldu’t 
wonder if he’s read every line.” I 

Then he lose, looked the door, trimmed I hi- | 
lamp, dismissed llio subject from his tliouglifs, i 
and begun to read the will. As he road, his j 
brow darkened, and Ids lip grew stern. Presently > 
lie pushed the deed aside, and jotted down row ' 
after row of cyphers on a piew of blotting- | 
paper. Then he went back to the deotl, and j 
back again to the cyphers, and every moment the 1 
frown settled deeper and deeper on his brow. 
Such a complex train of hopes aud doubts, 
speculaliuus and calculations ns were traversing 
the mazes of that busy brain! Sometimes he 
pondered in silence, bomotimes be muttered 
through his teeth; but so iuaudibly, that hud 
there even been a Us! eucr at 1 he door (as pci baps ' 
tlicre was), that listener would not have been a ' 
syllabic the wiser. 

lie took up a little almanack piinted ou a } 
caid, and cast up the weeks between the fouvtli I 
of Maieli and the third of April. There were 
not quite five. Not quite five weeks to4he ' 
expiration of this lonar, long century, during ' 
which Jacob Trcfalden’s half nifllioii bad been ac- ' 
cumulating, interest upon interest—during wliicli 
whole generations had been bom, and lived, and 1 
had passed away! Good Heavens! to what a sum 
it had grown, it amounted now to nine million [ 
live hundred and fifty-two thousand four hun¬ 
dred aud odd pounds! Words—mqra words! 
His brain refused to realise them. Uc might 
ns well have tried to realise the distanee 
between the sun aud the earth. And tliK 
gigantic bequest was to lie divided between a 
chaiity aud an. heir. Half! Even the hall' 1 
bafllcd him. Even the half seemed too vast to , 
convoy any tangible idea to his mind. Even the I 
half amounted to four million seven hundred ' 
and serenly-sk thousand two hundred and odd 
' pounds. Pshaw! both were so inconceivable, | 
that the one pmduced no more eflcct upon his | 
iniHginaliou than the oilier. I 

He took up his pen, and made a rapid calcula- 1 
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tion. Supposioffit were tftkim as aainooiBe^t five 
per cent F Ha! one Coul4 giettfp' tbM, liii .all 
events. It would produce a^ut two liondred 
and tlurty^eigUt thousand pounds « year.. ^wo 
hundred and thirty-eig'ht thousand a yearl A 
splendid revenue, truly; yet less thanthe income 
enjoyed by many an l^glisb nobleman; and not 
one penny more than might be very easily and 
pleasantly speht by even a poor devil of an 
attorney like himself! 

It might have been his own, that princely 
heritage-nay, would have been, but for. the 
accursed accident of birth! It might have been 
his; mid now to whom would it fall? To a 
stranger—an alien—probably to an uncultivated 
boor, ignorant of the very language of bis fore¬ 
fathers! Oh, the bitter injustice of it! Had 
not he at feast as fair a right to this wealth ? 
Hid not he stand in-preoisely the same degree of 
relationship to the giver of it ? ]3y what law of 
natural justice was the descendant of the eldest 
son to revel in superfluity, while he, the descen¬ 
dant of the youngest, stood on the brink of 
ruin? Had it even been left for division between 
the sttiwivors, both might have been rich; but 
now- 

He rose, pale and agitated, and paced restlessly 
about the room. 

But now, was it not evident that this heir was 
his bora foe and despoiler, and had be not the 
right to hate him? Was not the hand of the 
desperate man against all men, even from the 
very beginning ? but was it not first raised against 
those who had wronged him the deepest? 
William 'frofnlden was a desprsrate man. Had 
lie not appropriated that twenty-five thousand 
pounds paid over to him by Lord Castletowers 
two years ago for the liquidation of the mort¬ 
gage, and did not ruin and discovery stare liim in 
flic fiten ? Having hazarded name and safety on 
one terrible die known only to himself, should he 
now hesitate to declare war upon his enemy, who 
was tlio possessor of millions ? 

He smiled a strange smile of power and de¬ 
fiance, and ran his finger along the black lines on 
tlie map. From Hover to Calais—from Calais, 
by train, to Basle—Basle to Zurich—Zurich to 
Chur. At Chur the railways terminate. It 
eould not he far beyond Chur where these cmi- 
i grant Trefaldens dwelt. It would take hmi 
three days to get there, perhaps three and a 
half—perht^s four, lie would start to-mor- 
tow. 

I His derasion onoo taken, William Trefaldeu 
I became iu a moment cool and methodical as ever. 

All trace of excitement vanished from his face, 
! as a breath clears from the sui-faoo of a mirror. 
! Ho thrust the Bradifiiaw in his pocket, scribbled 
a hasty note to his brad clerk, carefully burned 
the eyphered blotting-paper in the flame of the 
kunp, and watched it expire among the dead 
ashes iu the flrephtoe; locked his desk; tried the 
fastenings of the safe; glance^ at tlie clock, and 
prepared to be gone. 

j ■“ A quarter to seven already!” cfxolaimed he, 


as he, unlocked the door. “Ishalh j^ lid.e to- 

Hh had spoken aloud, believing aliene, 
but stopped afcthe ^ht o£Mr. Seekwitdh, Inwily 
wriMi^,, 

“HCou here, Keokwitch!” he said, frowning. 
"I told you you might go,” 

“Tou did, sir,” relied the'seribe, placidly; 

“ but there was Heywood and Bennett’s deed of 
partnm^hip to be drawn .up, so 1 would not take 
advantage of your kindness/’ 

Trefalden bitliis lip. 

“I had just written a line-to yon,” ho said, 
"to let you know that I am going oat of 
f own for a fortnight. Forward all letters mmrkcd 
private.” 

“Where to, sir?” 

"You will find the address here,” 

And Mr. Trefalden tossed the nolc down 
upon the clerk’s desk, and tmmed towards the 
door. 

“ Glad you’re going to allow yourself a little 
pleasure for once, sir,” observed Mr. Keekwitch, 
without the faintest gleam of surprise or curiosity 
on his impassive countenance. “ Begging pardon 
for the liberty.” 

Ills employer hesitated for an instant before 
replying, 

“Tliank you,” he said, "but pleasure is not i 
njy object. 1 go to visit a relation whom 1 have 
neglected too long. Good night.” 

With this he passed from the room, and went 
slowly down the stairs. In the passage he paused 
to listen; and when in the street, stepped out 
into the middle of the thoroughfare to look up 
at the windows, 

“ Strange !” muttered he; “ but 1 never 
suspected that fellow so strongly as I do to¬ 
night !” 

lie then glanced right and left, buttoned his 
coat across his chest, for the JIarch wind blew 
keenly, and walked briskly up the lauc, in the 
direction of Holborn. As he neared the top of 
the street, close to its junction with the great 
thoroughfare, a thought struck him, and he flung 
himself back, by a rapid movement, into the 
recess of an old-fashioned doorway. There was 
no lamp within several yards. Tlie doorway was 
dark and deep as a sentry-box. TheYe, with 
eager car and bated breath, ho waited. 

Presently, apart from the deep hum of tratfic 
close by, he heard a footstep coming up—a foot¬ 
step so fight and swift tlmt at first he thought 
he must be mistaken. Then his practised ear 
detected a labouring wheeze iu the breath of the 
runner. 

“The scoundrel!” ejaculated he, poised his 
right .arm, set his teeth, and stood ready for a 
spring. 

The signals of distress grew more distinct— 
the step slackened, ceased—tirew near again— 
and Mr. Abel Keekwitch, panting and bewildered, 
made his appearance just opposite the doorway, 
evidently Indflcd by t^e disappearance its oc¬ 
cupant. 


r 







CCoB$iiotedl9' 


bis mas, a povezM blbw There oui m ii few gaa- 

tbat Brnfe^h reeKr^jj^ flad ^jdy , agunst woi^s in one iovra; ' W i^' Itiar^enesa of 
wall. Itpu surpnsihg what mxtsdes sfeel i«he capital iiweated; anoif tooiriral cem- 
and'luait^klBB of ironies: peidtibenetdilji the white pwes arere allowed, on the piit^ipl^ of open 
auptefieii® of that sapple hand. competition, to tear up onr streets f(Sr the pur* 

> said hi fiwoely," do you dare to spy pse of laying down new gim-pipes, there would 

«fe Wheels f ®i 5 is not tho first time IVe tm even more annoyance than we now. suffer at 
mmiBotd ymi; but I advise you to lot it be hands of makers of laUways, sesy^s, tele- 
the last time I convict you. Ay# yo^ may scowl, 5J^P“ tuid pdeumatic tohes. On the 

but, by the Heaven above me rif 1 catch you at other hand, gas-maki^ jb a more profitable 
Uiie game again, you’ll repent it to your dying than itped to be, owing, wg other 

+h,f. T Ui. vat. ftff so caoses, to the increasing value of the refuse. 


day, ' ffbore! be thankful that I lei you off so „ . , « . , 

« Go into any one of the peat gasworks, and 

^dhavingsaidtbi8,WilliamTrcfaldenwalked ,nT£® 

DoUyaway. without vouchsafing so much as a “ 


e peat gasworks, and 
The main occupation is 

>««* A . * * ' , 


coolly away, without vouchsafing so much as a “ T 
ghmSto.W ot ddightelWwkostood 

4e p^fonototo, too, tie opporite .ide ^lotoSi 

01 ine swreet, , ,. of iron, seven or eight feek long, by perhaps a 

As for Abel Keckwilcb, he recovered Lis diameter. Several of thes^, plilced 

breath lua eq.uihbnum as well m he could, horizontally, are packed near each other so as 
though the former was a matter of tune, and to be heated by one furnace. There are coal 
caused him to sit down, igpominiously, on the and coke outside the retorts, and coal inside; 
newest door-step. When, at ienph, he was in a the former to render the retorts red hot, a^ 
condition to retrace his steps, he rose, shook liis the latter to be distilled into gas. Some of the 
fat fist in a passion of impotent rage, and indulged great works have as many as five hundred of 
in a volley of curses, not loud but deep. these retorts at work at once, in the depth of 

“I’U be even with you,” gasped he, more winter, when much gas is requirei Eachre- 
huskily than ever. “I’ll*bc even with you, Mr. tort consumes about a hundred-weight of coal 
Trcfaidcn, if 1 die ibr it! You’ve somethiug to in six boars; and it takes its four meals a day 
hide, but you shan’t hide it from me. I’ll know with great regularity, 
where you live, and what you do with your A little arithmetic will show what a vast 


A little arithmetic will show what a vast 
quantity of coal mast thus be used iu one 
Mtablishmcnt every week, and how necessary 
it is that the worlcs sho^d be situated near 
a railway, canal, or navigable river. As the 
coal in the retort is shut in from tho action of 
MORE LIGHT. common air, it does not burn away to ashes as in 

—our common grates and stoves. It is distilled. 

Tns world may be divided into two classes All that can ascend from it in the form of vola- 
eff people—^tliosc who use gas, and those who tile fluid, does ascend, leaving coke as the solid 
don’t. The former are grumbling a good deal, residue. Once in six hours this coke is raked 
and have grumbled for many years. They say out; when cooled, some of it is used to beat 
that gas is too dear, and that the quality is not the retorts, and the rest is sold to the public. 


where you live, and what you do with your 
money. I’ll find out the secret of your life before 
I’ve done with you, and then let us see.which 
will be master!” 


that gas is 


I retorts, and the rest is sold to the public. 


what it should be; that the consumers have Then for the volatile fluid. Tliis ascends from 
no sufficient hold over the companies, and the back of the retort through on upright pipe 
ought to be armed in some way with authority into a large horizontal mmn; where, v^heu 
to enforce the manufacture of pod gas, to be cooled, it separates into three distinct sub¬ 
sold to them at a reasonable price. The non- stances—^gas, ammoniacal liquor, and tar. The 
consumers do not understand all this. They gas is a very complex one, carburetted and sul- 
see that commercial baigains are being made pliuretted and ammoniuretted in a perplexing de- 
more and more every year without the interven- gree; it would make but a poor shine of uself 
tion of the pvernment. We buy our commo- if burned in a gas-burner in this state. It 
dilies, from steam engines down to tin tacks, needs much pnrifring. It is made to pass into 
from casks of tallow down to ounces of toffy, at purifiers containmg lime or lime'^water, where 
such times as we like, bow we like, where we it loses most of tto sulphur which would other- 
like, and at suifii prices as the state of the wise interfere with its illnminating qualities, 
market may determine; and we do not ask the The lime, thus saturated with sulfur pses, is 
government to decide for us what shall be the a veiy disagreeable substance, as tested by our 
maximum prices to be ohorpd by the producers, nostrfls; nevertheless, it is brought into use as a 
It seems to them, the non-consumers, that it is a lute or temporary cement for closix^ the retort 
retrograde poUcy; a. return to principles of an doors, as a material for mortar ima fCt bottb- 
obsolete kind, to assk parliament to trouble itself glass making, and as manure. The gas is not 
about Sale-of-Oits BtUs. yet clean enough; it is made to. pass either 

There are, however, thany curious circum- tlurough clear water, or through a solutiou of 









somB jwtfc. Th«tt .«t last ^ ttoi gas 
with which our ftn4' h®'®**! «re sap- 
plifid, cold ftiid iamildc, bat strdsgl^ ftffectiug 
our olfactojiy orgaast ,, 

Erery atom of this gas (^'terrors excepted”) 
posses throagii an apparatus called a ststion- 
mcteri it m^ea a fan rotate, and this makes 
a wheel rotate, and- this makes other wtieels 
rotate, and itese make certain index*hands 
rotate In front of a graduated dial, bj wliioh 
are denoted the exact niunber of cubic feet 
of gas that have passed through. Then, from 
this station'meter it passes to those vast cylm- 
dricnl structures winch we see at all the gas¬ 
works, some of them as much as a hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter; they are called 

E meters, but a better name would be gas- 
ers. Most of tlicse have a kind of tole- 
^pic act,ion. Sliding up and down, accord¬ 
ing to the ouantity of gas tlicy contain, they 
are very full and Very high in the afternoon 
and early evening, when people are just about 
to light up; rather empty and rather low in 
the small hours of tne morning, or about 
daybreak, when gas-lights are few in number. 
The gas passes through hundreds of miles of 
iroupipes under the roadway of the public streets, 
and through a still greater length of smaller 
piping from these mains to the houses and to the 
street lamps. The gas is under pressure in tlie 

S soraeter, in order that it may be forced into 
B more distant as well as into the nearest 
pipes; mid this pressure is made greater in 
some districts than in others, and at certain 
hours than at others, according to the rapidity 
with which the gas is consumed—a matter of 
no small nicety ooimected with the economical 
and efficient ordering of a gaswork. 

This is gas making, stripped of techni¬ 
calities, and made intelligible as to its lead¬ 
ing characteristics. When the gas-light sys¬ 
tem was first introduced, the gas was charged 
at so much per flame or jet. It was perhaps 
the best plan available at that time, but it was 
uncertain: seeing that the size and form of the 
burner have much to do with the quantity of 
gas burned; and seeing, moreover, that the 
companies' inspectors itad but imperfect means 
of knowing bow long the gas was burn¬ 
ing after a shop was sliut. There is rather a 
nice bit of philosophy in the action of gas- 
biuners. When gas is burned in a large flame, 
a larger relative amount of light is obtained 
from a given quantity than from a smaller 
flame, other things being equal; because the 
higher tempm'ature producea enables the flame 
to ul,Uise the light-giving pow'ers of the g&s, 
much of which otherwise gives out heat with 
very little light. But this is not all. The 
shape of the burner, or rather of the film of gas 
wluoh it shoots forth, has much to do with the 
intensity of Wie light. The Argand burner has 
a ring of very small holes; but a greater 
quanMty of light from a given quantity of gas 
is obtained by using buruero* bearing certain 
fonoifui names—such as the flsh-tai], the cock- 
spur, the ^l-wiiig, the swallow-tail, and the 


apiOB,% nmst of which the flasie^ltpxead ont 
into a kkd of film or thin slieet. M wetcpnld 
wBtpi the aftnospherto air before it foeds Ateie, 
th6;ssme Gpnsumpiaon of gas Would fi^ve forth 
an ihoreased light—on a principle analogous to 
tlist by which the faot-bltwt produces a gnater 
result than the cold in iron smelting. This has 
actually been done by Dr. Eanmay and Dr. 
Erankmd, each of whom has devised a kind of 
dofible glass chimney for gas-lamps, which enables 
the lamp to warm its own air before feeding its 
own flame. 

These are the matters, or some of them, 
which the legislature took under, its charge 
about eigliteen years ^o. It was thought ^at 
the public were not sufficiently protected against 
the powerful gas companies, and that tlie Jaw 
ought to have something to say to the price 
charged for the article. Eive years ago, another 
act was passed, relating to the gas used in the 
metropolis, and doctoring up the subject much 
more elaborately than the former statute. It 
gives a sort of exclusive sanction .to certain 
established companies; It divides the metro¬ 
polis into districts, awarding each district to 
one particulai* company. It empowers the 
Secretary of State to order inspectors to investi¬ 
gate causes of complaint as to quality and 
quantity of gas, and to enforce penalties against 
the companies for any wrong-doing. It lays 
down the rules under which new districts may 
demand to be gas-lighted, whether at once pro¬ 
fitable to the companies or not. It declares 
that the companies may demand that the gas 
may be measured, or rather its consumption 
measured, by meters; but it allows tbe consumer 
to decide whether be shall use his own meter, 
or rent one supplied by the company. It binds 
the companies to be very liberal tovrards parish 
authorities, in all that relates to street lamps— 
much more than towards private consumers. It 
defines wliat shall be considered good honest gas¬ 
light. That is to say, “ common gas, in a burner 
consuming five cubic feet of gas in an boor, is to 
give a light equal to twelve sperm candles, each 
consuming one hundred and twenty grains per 
hour; and caunel gas, from the like quantity,.a 
light equal to twenty such candles; and the 
purity to be such as not to discolour turmeric 
paper, or paper imbued wiUi acetate or carbonate 
of lead; aim not to contain more than twenty 
grains of sulphur in any form in a hundred cubic 
feet of gas.” It declares tliat no comimny shall 
advance the maximum price of gas, if that price 
had hitherto been four shillings mid sixpence per 
thousand cubic feet; but if tbe price bad hitherto 
been higher, then the maximum is declared to he 
five ana sixpence for common gas, and seven and 
sixpence for cannel gas. And it contains, a 
mtinber of minor clauses,, intended to ensure 
honesty aud justice from everybody to everybody 
else. 

With the exception of a slight change made 
inthe next following year, the giu act of eighteen 
hundred and sixty is that which is now in force. 
If we are not an tlmroughly enligltoned, so 
much the worse for us; the statute contains 









clnnscs so' '&H 

as inteniioa, -W^oqnoiNxted—eveo’ I9. « sii^ 
^am of spsm oftodie ‘vmic^ 

’Tc ar& Ordered to'use as a photO«tet|»C Stap- 
■dard. ■ . 


yeaj^iMi ihiere -was js .battle’ of the pu ws several 
ycatrs ajn. The meters range themsenres ia two 
povretfm armies—the wet and the dry—each 
a Staff of skilful generals—the patentees; 
^add^hdre is a kind of subsidiary battle between 
dlw companies’ meters and the consumers’ 
meters; the meters that are rented and the 
raetecB that have been purchased. A gas- 
. meter is a curious and ingenious piece of 
apparatus. A kind of drum is divided into four 
equal portions by four partition walls. The 
axis of this dnon, works in the toothed wheel of 
a.spindle* and this into a train of wheel-work. 
All the gas consumed in a shop or other build- 




Uie burners, and makes it rotate; this makes 
the spindle rotate more slowly, and this makes 
a wheel rotate more slowly still, and so on, 
. ■until the last wheel has a very slow movement 
indeed. Three of the wheels cariy index hands, 
which rotate in front of a graduated dial: one 
hand goes rqund-while a thousand cubic feet of 
gas are passing through the meter, one while 
ten thousand, and one while a hundred tliousand 
feet pass. There is water contained iu the wet 
meter; but the dry meter, with something of an 
elastic or bellows-like action, is without ■water. 
The minor details of construction are infinitely 
varied: and each patentee is, of course, ready to 
take his affidavit that his ^larticulor form is and 
mast be tbc best of all. At periodical intervals 
the gas companv’s inspector comes to see how 
much gas has been consumed; the position of 
the in^x hands determines this; and then the 
consumer is charged at (say) four sliillings and 
sixpence per thousand cubic feet. But, "here’s 
■the rub. Does the meter alwars tell the truth ? 
Do the wlieels and hands always go round 
properly? Consumera used to assert so posi¬ 
tively tliat the meters were often wrong, that 
the government directed no less learned a person 
than the astronomer royal to ferret out the 
truth. He ascertained tliat such really was 
the case, without any intentional dishonesty on 
either side. Any error in adjusting the tram of 
whem would certainly cause the meter to indi¬ 
cate ^ongly. The astronomer royal quoted a 
case in point. “Complaint was made to a 
branch gas-office of overcliarge in a meter. The 
meter ■was examined by the company’s inspector, 
and found correct. Tha complaint was repealed; 
the meter was then exammed by the official 
inspector, and found correct. The complaint 
was t^ice. again repeated, and. the meter was 
twice ■agail^ examined, and found correct. At 
last the wheql-work was opened and examined; 
and it p'as then found that, in cotisequence of the 
insertion of an erroneous wheel, the just charge 
. for ga MIte mstHaed was doubled. A confiderable 
sum consequence'reimbursed to the cou- 

sumoi*’ 


/ bbimnasneis lbougW ^^,.,ha4"'^|^^ 
•(^nst^-sucli btendera. , -!pverf'^e^ » tested 
tbe maker before being » agmn 

t^d % the sompany .befw5e |»i^ Axed; 

|f the ihsneetor at 'hny .iih)e< bc^ve the 
htdloatioBs to be ineobect, he takes ,it to the 
.office ter further scrutiny, leaving A cbbet one 
iti the mean time. The uncertainty' in this 
matter led the Bowd of Trade, she yews ago, to 
recommend legislative interferen^ with toe gas 
trade, “In practice, the purchaser is altitost 
always supplied by the dealer wifli tire meter. 
In consequence of the oonmlexity of the instru¬ 
ment, and the absenee any legal test, an 
ordinary purchaser is not aWo eitbferto jud^ of 
the correctness of the metw lumsdf, or* except 
perhaps iu the metropolis and ^her largo 
towns, to procure it to be tested by an indepen¬ 
dent authority. He is therefore practiwdly 
dependent bn the seller for the mcasuTement 
from which tee cliarge is ■ascertained. A pur¬ 
chaser of goods by yard measure or pound 
weight can readily fina an authentic test, and if 
dissatisfied, can in most cases resort to another 
dealer; but, in these porticulai's, the sale of gas 
is materially different. These circumstances 
appear to render it desirable that the sale of gas 
should be guarded by a legal standard, and .W 
authenticated instruments of meiururement.*’ 
Then followed Ihe statute of eighteen hundred 
and sixty, which has omdainly diminished the 
amount of meter-grumbling. Standard weighte 
and measures, very scrupulously made, are kept 
at a government office for testing meters. The 
meters are of different sizes, from two-light 
up to a hundred-and-ilfty-light and upwaras. 
Some companies charge a few shillings a year 
rental for the use of the meters lent by them; 
others include the use of the meter in the price 
of the gas; while most or all of them allow tee 
consumer to use his own meter if preferred. 

Bat concerning the light? Do oar faces 
brighten up at night .as they ought if good 
brilliant gas were used ? Consumers are not 
at all satisfied on this point. Dull gas is more 
cheaply produced than bright- ; and the com¬ 
panies are accused of misusing their monopoly 
in this way. The ciiemical mysteries of a gas 
retort show in how ^eat a degree cucumstances 
determine the qual% of the product, The best 
gas comes from the coal, early in the process, 
and while the retort is vividly hot; if too long 
continued, much more gas is obtained,, but de¬ 
teriorated in quality. Newcastle Wallaend coal 
yields nine or ten thousand cubic feet of gas per 
ton; Lancashire cannel coal yields more; and 
Bog^tead caunel still more. But not only so; a 
given quantity of cannel yidds a brighter light 
than an equal weight of Wullsend; and thus tee 
companies make a difference in price bete^U 
cannel gas and common ggs. If Bqgbcad mid 
Newcastle were purchasame at the same pride, 
the former would, for a twofold reason, be 
used in ail gasworks: but it in 'very cosQy; 
and a nice ^estion arises as to teo proportion 
in which different kinds of coal can profitably 
be mixed in the retorts. 













tlie |iEice i» iKkt 

aud thuodt fbat l^thawal^ioAB ieuabie. 
The cbmpimieB .ti}‘8<4«<i«iving^ divideods 
than ever they did. iRkey 'caR &wd^ to 
improve the quality of reduce the pride. This 
is partly du^ to the increased tilid inOreasing 
value of tbe n^use. A toa of coal yields, 
besides its ten thoiisand cubic feet or so of 
gas, about a eiuddroa of coke, twelve gallons 
of tar, and tea galloRS of anunouiacal liquor. 
The coke, as we sdi know, finds a ready market 
at a good price. The to yields naphtha, creosote, 
patent fuel, paint for paling.*, pitch, paraffin, 
and the exquisite colours belonging to the ma¬ 
genta and mauve and solforiuo family. The 
amrooaiacal liquor yields sal-ammoniac and 
oarboirate of ammonia. A complete revolu¬ 
tion has taken place in these matters. Times 
were when gas companies begged and prayed 
other people to corhe and take the refuse 
(except the coke); but nobody would, and 
rivers were contaminated with stiuking tar and 
ammonia. All this is now changed; all the 
refuse is eagerly bought, aad good prices are 
paid for it. ' 

In order to see whether the price of gas h.as 
varied in any uniform way with the price of 
coal, the House of Commons has ordered a re¬ 
turn to be prepared by all the metronolitan 
companies, and many of the proviuciui; and 
th» return has Just been printed. All the 
companies tcil a similar tale; the price uf gas 
has not varied nearly so much as the price of coal. 
Tlie yearly averages, for the last fourteen yeai-s, 
of the eighteen companies whicli supply the 
metropolis with gas, show that the price of gas 
Las varied from three shillings and niuepeuce 
to six sliillings per thousand cubic feet; wliereas 
the coal average has varied from twelve shilliups 
to . twenty-five shillings per ton. Eitlicr tuc 
dear coal years must be very bail, or the cheap 
ooSl years very good, for the gas comjmhies; 
the dividends, duly set forth in the rctui-n just 
printed, show that the latter is the case; divi¬ 
dends have been very much larger since the 
passing of the Gas Act, five years oro, than 
they were before. The Boghead caimel (a grey 
carniy substance that looks very little like coal, 
but is especially rich iu gas-mokiug bitumen, 
and concerning which a very costly scries of 
lawsuits took place a few years ago) has in 
some years been as high as fifty-three shillings 
per ton; only a small per-centage, however, of 
this costly com is used. In the country districts, 
live cheapest ^ noticed iu the return—in the 
ohespest years and the cheapest towns—is two 
and sixpenoe per thousand feet at Newcastle, 
a^ two and ninepence at Cardiff; while the 
lughest is ten tMlings at Inverness, aud ten 
and tespence dt Sligo. These sums are sig- 
niflosnt, showinjT how powerfully the price of 
gas h inftuonoed by the relative distances of 
oual‘8upply. Newcasto and Cardiff arc in' the 
midst ot tne coal districts; InviJrness and Sligo 
ate removed from them. The Inverness 
Gasworks had to pay about four times as much 


S jj toft tto caal as Newoftstle-upbfi.%ac, biffoie 
e toi ways were 

All ttoftgft considered; we 
pei^le luive certainly a right to ask tWt'the 
ms shall be better and cheaper tlum it is. 
'Twould be no aftsvtor to say; that gas was 
seven shillings per thousand toenty years 
to, tea shillings thirty years 0^, and fitteeu 
shillings thirty-six years i^o, and that it is 
now only four aad sixpence. We have to 
look to‘the extent of the demand, the im¬ 
provement in the manufacturing processes, and 
ihe great value of the refuse; and the pub¬ 
lic ought to have a little of this benefit as 
well as the shareholders in the companies. 
Eighteen companies, one to each district, sup¬ 
ply us with something like ten thousand miHion 
culiic feet of gas annually. It is a grand feat, 
certainly; and wc owe much to the companies 
for the indomitable perseverance with which 
they have mastered all the difliculties; but as 
the time of liandsome dividends (ten per cent 
and more) has aivived, we say in all frankness 
and no unkindness to the companies—give us a 
little more light for our money ! 


A HERO MISUNDERSTOOD. 

.■WHENEAT.A, in our estimate of public men,, 
wc have lapsed into serious error, the wily fair 
aud honourable course is to embrace the first 
opportunity ojicn to us of recanting, in a pub¬ 
lic, unreserved manner, these misapprehen¬ 
sions into which wc have been unfortuuately 
betrayed. 

Timour the Tartar—so called, beeansc, of all 
Tartars.of his time, he was decidedly the most 
tartaresque—has ceased, for a considerable lime, 
to exercise any influence over the public counsels 
of any quarter of the world. Rarely does hia- 
name* ajipear iu any leading, political, or city 
article, save, perhaps, as that of a representative 
man, the personal emlmdimoiit of some govern¬ 
ing priuci|)lc, for which the writer needs a 
powerful illustration. 

Justice is, sooner or later, meted out to everv 
true hero. In the case of Timour the Tartar, ft 
has required whole ages to dissipate the thick 
veil ot prejudice wiiich gathered round his 
name. It was, iu fact, no later than yester- 
evening that this cloud was finally disprsed^ 
and the cliaracter of the very remarkable man 
iu question permitted to shine forth in full 
splendour. 

A good many persons, both male and female 
(and several horses richly caparisoned), were 
! eng^ed in rendering this tardy tribute to the 
I maligned potentate, and so earnest were all 
parties in prosecuting Ibeir honourabie purpose, 
that, in the brief space of three-quarters Of 
an hour, the thing was effected, and, amid 
thundering cheers, Timour the Tartar exited to 
that mphe, among the brave and wise, hitherto 
closed against him. 

Among tlie many benefits accruing ftoin the 
British orama, is that of its causing us to ap- 
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' doubtfin {mA ObMnuii is to veliole of 

' instroetj^ ire imr& last m^t> indebted &r 

1 morb taa nore 1 «um) iufbmatioQ respecting the 
lihv cuBreeter> aad tnnea, of Timoar the ^nitar, 

'' tbtti l(‘ve will venture to sa^ could be derirel^e 
, 1 frba any other sotirce. Pages, chapters, vo- 
lnAes,Tiught bare been required, to lay down so 
accurate a tnap of Amour’s very remarkable 
' character, as m obtained, before our dramotie 

1 intercourse -iritb him had lasted ten minutes! 
lird our astonishmeat was only equalled by 
our Ratification. Sure in dress, luxuriance 
j of beard, a certain (affected) truculence of 
dememaour, and a habit of wearing three 
swords, the Tiinour of reality no more resem¬ 
bled the Timoor of imagination, tbmi a wren a 
turkey. 

For, whereas we had regarded the Tartar 
prinre as a wild, furious, unreasoning, blood- 
seeking tyiunt and butcher, wc found in him a 

1 gentleman of engaging manners, of amiable and 
' TOnfidhig disposition, of considerable earnestness 

1 of purpose, indeed, yet open to counsel (how- 
' ever unexpected), and suggestions (however 
^ absurd): wiMial, endued with a heait of the 
highest susceptibility, and the victim of a 
passion the more touching, because hopeless, 

' and entirely destitute of any rational founda¬ 
tion whatever. But we must not anticipate, 
j The chequered career of this Eastern prince 

probably presents no incident* that appeals 
' more strongly to the best feelings of our nature 
than tliat which introduced lam to us last 
night. 

' in a tower, built without a roof, about six 

1 feet and a half high, and commancliiigly situated 
at the bottom of a raviue resembling a nursery 
for plants of a highly tropical character, lan- 
1 guished a little (female) boy, uanied Agib, 
or to follow the popular pronunciation, Ajib. 
Son of a princess of Mmgrelia, and with 
sonio faint glimmeiings of a remote claim to a 

1 possible succession to the Persian crown, Ajib 
had been placed by Timour in what the latter 
had every right to consider the safe custody of 
Ills (Timour’s) father. Too confiding prince! 
Timour the elder, a gentleman by name Oglon, 
and wearing a turban of such tmneiisious that 
it threatens evetj instant to tip him over, at 
once sets lumselx right with the audience and 
posterity by taking Ajib out for a walk, lavisii- 
, mg upon him every possible cndeairaent, and, 
in restoring him to his “melancholy prison,” 
comforting him with the assurance of very soon 
brineing him a letter from bis mamma. 

Flourish of trumpets—martial movement— 
enter Timour lumself, attended by Ids guard of 
hemonr—a lieutenant, and four halberdiers of 
different sizes, looking intensely like British 
stablemen, and who must at least have been dis¬ 
mounted cavalry. 

Aftk Bomd desultory ohscryations, and de- 
spatoblng the stiffest oT the four hsdberdiers 
to march against certain evil-doers, and cunduot 

Ifatt IBkmte noneeds to 

the 

IMStle cKptiM (a feoi be hm tcijtobed 

|timae}iL by eia^ 

the dialog it m distresmug to add, *ei&ff oba- 
raotkiaca by, on Timour^s part, an imperions- 
ness of maimer ill-befitting the'lliid xeUthm; 
cm the old gentlmsnan’s, by an amount of duplicity 
wholly unworthy of his eminently reverend and 
truthful appearance. 

Ihe conversation is at length drowned in an 
increasing noise behind the scenes. 

" I hear the trampling of horse!” eayu Ti- 
monr. 

Jf'e had heard it for ten minntes, and were in 
full anticipation of what followed—namely, the 
arrival of several persons on very inteliigent- 
looking horses indeed. At their head rides the 
beautiful Zorilda, Princess of Mingrelia, attired 
as Britannia without her shield. 

Hiding up a bill at Ike hack, for the express 
purpose of riding down ngain—there being, to 
all appearance, no valid objection to keeping the 
high road—the lovely princess paused for a mo¬ 
ment to receive the applause (started by the 
proiiijilcr at the wing) winch deservedly greeted 
so fair a visitor. 

She had, it appears, come from a spot not 
mentioned in (he maps, but evidently ramiliat 
to the audience, by the name of “Jurgia.” 
(Georgia?) 

■With Zorilda, Timour—it is surely unne¬ 
cessary to add—falls instantly in love, l^e 
sbouid mi. Voluble, yet vague, fierce, yet 
friendly, Zorilda was an enigma which only a 
Timour could solve. He, with intuitive per¬ 
ception, at once divined her character, her mis¬ 
sion, and her meaning; that is to say, as far 
as she would let him, for Zorilda, like every¬ 
body else, laughs at the beard of trustful 
Timour. 

B'Jiy should we preserve the hypocrite’s 
secret? She is no more a princess of Mingrelia 
than we are. She is the mother of the captive 
Ajib, and a "Jurgian.” Her coming liilher, 
pretending to be captivated with the glory of 
Timour, is sheer humbug. She wonts her sou, 
and, somehow, she will have him. 

After some love-passages, during which she 
at one time meiiaoes Timour wit h her "javelin ” 
(about ten feet long), and calls on her Jurgians 
to support her, whue at another she professes 
aiircasonabie attachment, the lady moots the 
delicate subject of Ajib, and, heartily endorsii^ 
the line of policy hitherto observed towards that 
injured youth, proposes tliat, for further se¬ 
curity, she herself should, for the future, be¬ 
come his custodian. 

Nothing better illustrates the genertnis and 
uususpioious nature of our libell^ hero, than 
the readiness with which he yields to this ex¬ 
traordinary suggestion. And here, for tlie pre¬ 
sent the conference terminates—Zorilda retiring 
to the “fortress,” under the fostering care of 
Oglou. 

A pretty little equestrian episode is here in¬ 
troduced. A lovely Succasliiu—or* Circassian 

. V 
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hearted end niet%{n^eated potenUte 

ever seems tolM^e detvise^ 

What mfitterF If W has lost Aj'b. 1*® l>w 
still Zcmlcbf.'' Asd his foitress, of vhidi we 
now see 4hB external defences, being—as he 
htms^ iitforms the Jnrgian army (drawn up 
about two feet from his nose) '‘impregnable"-* 
U is manifest that the catching of such a Tartar 
as inmour will be attended with no small 
diffi^ty. 

The furtross, differing in some respecis from 
fortrcbses constructed on the system of Yauban, 
presents the peonUar feature of a moat inside, 
instead of outside, the walls; and, upon the 
whole, has more the aspect of a heaver’s dam 
tlinn a place of any considerable strength. 
This, perhaps, accounts for a certain indifference 
in the manner of the besieging force, who, 
entirely weaponless, aud standing in a loose 
semicircle, bestow their undivided attention 
on the public. 

There is room on. the ramparis for several 
persons, and from thence, accordingly, Timour, 
attended by Zorilda, Uglou, 'and the garrison 
(consisting of a faithful halberdier), makes las 
final appem to posterity. He will Gght to the 
last—aud even longer—and, if conquered, burn 
the furtrcas, aud aU within it. 

The noble defiance is yet on the hero’s lips, 
wlieu an incident—unparalleled, so far as we 
are aware, in the annals of war—comes to 
terminate the contest. The fortress, just pro¬ 
nounced by its commander to be impregnable, 
is captured at a single bouud by a nameless 
individual on a skewbald marc, carrying on his 
saddle-bow the youthful prince, Ajib! 

Shrieks—shouts—clash of arms. The Jur- 
gians, breaking up into parties, madly skirmish 
among themsmves! Tnnour leaps from the 
giddy height across the moat, aud flings him¬ 
self, aimed with sovci'al swords, upon the nearest 
foes. Six Jnrgian warriors, aud an old gentle¬ 
man in a wide-awake aud a spangled apron, to 
whom wo have not been previouriy introduced, 
attack him at once. Four go down before his 
mighty arm, two more arc wounded aud give 
back, when, shame to chivalry 1 the old gentle¬ 
man, who has been dodging in the rear, comes 
behind the victor, deals a felon stroke, and lo! 
the gallant, generous, too-ooufiding xinuce, is a 
come! 

Peace to the brave! We have redeemed his 
memo^, and lay this brief but truthful narra¬ 
tive, like a garland, on his tomb. 


SIK JOSHUA SEINOLDS. 

The story of the life of a great English 
paialet, Joshua Heynolds, first President of 
the Royal Academy, drawn in outline ^ another 
iminter and academician, the late 0. H Leslie, 
has been ctnnpletcd and coloured, since Leslie’s 
deaibyj^ p skilful man of letters, Mr. Tom 
Taylhiv iths^iographer of liaydon, who it, i 
titcraiy l»ethreo,the one who ^ 
mosSSiftf and is best quiditied for ap- 


"" "" " . .irnmitek, uy h m i i " '*i 

pn^tion of^ the painter's awt. Ko startling 
moidentB or Strange turns of wysl of { 
fortune vary Reynolds’s career of weB^deserved i 
success. If we take away tbe exaot'aooount of i 
the results of each year’s industry, and the ! 
stories of the lives and fortunes of the persons 
who marched in that bright procession turoogh 
his painting-room, whieh brought all who were 
famous in England for rank, valour, genius, and I 
beauty to occupy in turn the mahogany chair 
sacred to his sitters, there to be wheeledinto good 
lights on its easy casters, and sit tfile-^-tSte wit.lu 
him by the hour together on sucecssivc days t 
if we take away also the fact that Reynolds was 
a most clubbable man, who had no enemies, and 
spent all his evenings in cultivating the most 
varied acquaintanceships and friendships, and 
was at home to everybody who was anybody, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to Ritty 
Pisher, we may seem to take away a large part | 
of tlie man. Yet not so large a part as was to be i 
supposed before these two stout volumes, full as | 
they arc of such details, brought us nearer than j 
we had ever yet come to the true mind of Rey- | 
uolds himself. | 

The fashionable portrait-painter, who did i 
nut wear liis dislikes on his sleeve, and, making * 
convenient use of his deafness at all awkward 1 
turns of conversation, received with the same ‘ 
couitesy persons of the most opposite clmacter 
aud opinion* had a practical mind of his own, 
well marked in all its characicrs. He hod 
that in him which drew hiih near lu Gold¬ 
smith, caused him to pay full honour to his 
genius, aud show a feUow-fceling that secured 
the tender-hearted poet’s love, it was allied to i 
something else in him that caused Johnson to | 
haunt Ills house, and drew Reynolds himself to { 
quiet dinners with John Wilkes, when that im¬ 
personation of resistance to c&ccss pf authority , 
claimed by the Crown over the subject was 1 
an outlaw u ho came secretly to town. For, } 
whatever John Wilkes’s faults, he did represent • 
successful stand on behalf of the subject against i 
tyrannous ovcr-stretoliingof the Crown’s perogo- 
tive. “ Wilkes and Liberty” was not a mere * 
unmeaning ciy. So Reynolds seems to have 
felt, and Wilkes had for him the attractions' • 
of a man not only with strong political feeling ! 
of the sort he himself quietly cherished, but I 
also he was in manueni anything but what > 
might commonly pass for the type of a rough I 
demagogue. Ho was of elegant address, a i 
very pleasing man, who^ had fine taste, and i 
could appreciate the artist side of his friend 
Reynolds. 

In his later life, "Wilkes produced for his 
friends a splendid edition of Tlieophrastiis and 
Catullns, aud made much way itt a tran|latba 
of Anacreon. Reynolds, in fact, was, with all 
his good-humnured quietness, so tnamfcstly on 
the people’s side, that he conld not obtain the 
fiwiour of the king. In the height of lik power 
he was strong enough to make the king sit to 
him; but his majesty sat under Unmissable 
compulsion, and, in the great political world, 
the haiutcr’s chief friends were at laa^ among 
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tiie Wiug Mil wh9 «s^ ^gaged4m ko)»ptHg 
the king ’boau^ ^ «s1ili» iK^e* 

reign oC .•'free pwptel; AhiifiiD, •white ia coa- 
versatip]^ wi^ih the. worl4 eady «ad<ttPCiotnmoiiat< 
ing, as tiled his palU^, -Beynoids at ways was 
ItiuiseifwTerj honewt ;^giish artist, who never 
began a new. popture without resolving that he 
wfuld try tomsiff it his best,—-not daunted by 
the bad Teatures ot a sitter, “ at any rate,” he 
said, “there is naturei” or by any diffioultics 
of oostime; “at a^ ,^e,” he said, “there is 
, light and shade.” When bis word carried much 
weight he wisely taught studeuis iu art that 
geuoa could achieve little without patient uu^- 
remitting labour. And even in his daily epn- 
versation Beyuoids lived, after all, in a tery 
republioau .way among people of every grade, 
so little in awe of the fine folk who came to 
dine with him, that, idler his sister ceased to 
keep house and take thought for the replacing 
of his broken plates and wine-glasses, he would 
look good-temperedly at an luchbishop scram¬ 
bling for a plate, and make the most solemn of 
dakes feel lliat he was dining in Liberty Hall, 
under the presidency of an artist wlio didn’t 
cai'e whetlier his fish was lialf oold when he 
got it. Xf so, he got only what he deserved for 
his want of proper energy in mastering tlie little 
difficulties that interposed themselves between 
him and the fish. 

Joshua Reynolds was a Devonshire aiau, 
j born in the anoieut borough of Plympton Earl, 

I and as long as be lived he loved Devonshire 

! above all counties, and Plympton above all 
I towns, lu the fulness of iris success as Sir 
I Joshua, the favourite of London, he accounted 
I it nearly the most precious of his honours to 
be made alderman, first, and then mayor of his 
native town. His father, Samuel Reynolds, 
was the master of the Plympton Grammar 
School, not. the inoumbent of Plympton. His 
grandfathers, both on the father’s and the 
I mother’s side, were clergymen of the English 
j Cimroh, two of his uncles also were in boly 
I orders, and after one of them, rector of Stoke 
! Charity in Hampshire, the painter-to-be was 
I chrteteued Jeshua. S^uel, the schoolmaster, 

I Joshua’s fallmr, was a leained, simple-minded 
I .man, whom bis friends likened sometimes to 
Eieldiag’s Parson Adams. He and his wife 
Theophda had eleven children, of whom six 
survivedi. Of those which died one had been 
drop^ out of window by a careless nursemaiA 
Mr, Beyjuolds, the father, dabbled iu medicine, 

I and asm to teetoie to his ciiildrcn upon divers 
I subjects} it was remembered that at one (te- 
mestte lecture he had produced a human skull. 
And: he had poetry enough in him to produce 
these lines to Ids wife .Theophila: 

, , "Wlrea t say The, 

i ■ . . Ton must make tea; 

■ ' • ,Bttf when 1 say Offy, 

Ton nuiSt make coffee. 

One of htevmaxims, which hte bon Joshua as 
a boy ,set ddeto upon paper among rules of con¬ 
duct for Mn^lf, was, that “the great principle 


d bmdgheppy in tide wprjd is^nd la ndnd or 
be iBffiscted with small things.” Joshtia 
less io^ to ibte tihe more reaMy bdhnsb ^ 
agreed with ids copstitationai .teiBper. . 
could see as from afar, or as , net' seeing, ihe 
UtUe vexatious with wluoh many fdks oonlnve. 
to embitter life for tlieateelves and those about 
them who hare less than Reynolds’s placidity. 
Another favourite fiiaxitn of his fidber’s was, 
that “if you take too much care of yourdlf. 
Nature wUl cease to take care at you j” which 
is another axiom of the philotophy Gud teaches 
how to take life easily and quietly. . 

Samuel Reynolds’s childr^ uke most other 
children, had great pleasure in drawing. His 
elder sisters were yojang adepts. For want of 
paper and pencils they used to draw with burnt 
sticks on the whitewashed walls of a long 
passage in the schoolhouse, and little Joshua’s 
artistic performances earned him from bis sisters 
the name of the Clowm. Tet, at eight years old, 
he had studied the Jesuit’s treatise on Perspec¬ 
tive to such good purpose, that he drew the 
schoolhouse according to rule—^no easy matter, 
as its upper part is suppoi-ted on a range of 
pillmrs. “Now this,” said his father, “exem¬ 
plifies what the author of the Pei-spcctive asserts 
in his preface, that by observing the roles laid 
down 111 this book a man may do wonders; for 
this is wouderful.” 

Another book that influenced the boy, and, 
it has been said, even made Remolds a painter, 
was Jonathan Richardson’s I'rcatise on Art. 
Richardson was not a good painter, and hte 
book did not teach principles, but he wrote 
nobly on the dignity of art, and of the capabili¬ 
ties of Englishineu—who liad produced among 
themselybs a Shakespeare, a Milton, and a 
Newton—to produce also the next of the great 
painters from among themselves. Reynolds after¬ 
wards told Malone how Richardson’s trcMise had 
so dclidiled and inflamed his young mind, “that 
RaifacUe appeared to him superior to the most 
illustrious names of ancient or modern- time.” 
The boy copied from illustrations in his father’s 
books, particularly the engraviugs ia Dryden’s 
edition of a translation by many bonds of Plu¬ 
tarch’s Lives, and a Dutch copy of Jacob Cats’ 
book of Emblems, from which lie derived sugm- 
tions afterwards for several of his pictures. Vnien 
twelve years old, Joshua Reynolds painted his 
first portrait in oil. His subject was a jolly moon¬ 
faced clergyman, the Reverend Thomas Smart, 
who liven os tutor in the family of Richard 
Edgeumbe, afterwards the first LordEdgoumbe. 
The picture is still extant, and the story of it is 
that the hopeful young Dick E^amba^ whom 
the reverend gentleman instructed, got young 
Reynolds to sketch the tutor surreptitious^,' , 
while he was preachtug in his church at Maker, 
on the benders of the Monnt Edgoambe grooo^ 
aud that Gicjrthen ran down to the sea, and in 
ft 'bbatbouse at, Cremyll beach, under Mount 
Edgeumbe, spread a canvas, wluob was part of 
an old boat sail, whereon J(»ku# did the parson 
in oil with tlie oammoh paint used iu ship¬ 
wright’s painting sheds. So began.- the pro- 
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fessional okamt of tlui grewtesf of o«ir Sagliah 

DoviiiKiN) B6xt fotu- years Joshtu remaiaed 
viUi bit Mher, whom be was eduested, and 
when she was seventeen years old the onestioa 
atiiQimo was, \vbetfaer he should be au Apothe- 
c«it*<or a Painter. Joshua himself said on the 
ittjixter, that *‘hc would rather be tm apetheoary 
an ordinary painter; but if he could be 
bound to an eminent maetmr be should choose 
the latter.” Mr. Hudson, the portrait-painter, 
Richardson’s pupil and soiHu-kw, a Devonshire 
man, and then the chief portrait-painter in Ing- 
laud, was in the habit of coming to Bideford, 
and was expeeted there in about two months. 
Joshua’s father wrote, therefore, upon the 
matter to a friend at Bideford, Mr. Uutcliffe, 
the attorney. Gould Mr. Hudson bo asked to 
look at some of Joshua’s work, or Joshua go to 
Bidcford and sec him ? Mr. CutcliiTe managed 
the matter for his friend, and Joshua Reynolds 
went to London as Hudson’s apprentice, a 
premium of one hundred and twenty ))Ouuds 
ooiug raised for the purpose, half of it lent 
by one of his married sisters. Tlic oid school¬ 
master was delighted to see his artist son so 
well launched in the profession of iiis choice, 
and that a worthy one. “ You have done me," 
he wrote to his hicud Cutclilfe, “ a favour fit 
for a man of a thousand a year.” Joshua wrote 
home delighted with his work, his master, every- 
thing, and said, “ While I am doing this, 1 am 
the happiest creature alive.” 

While Hudson’s apprentice, Reynolds was 
sent to make a purchase for his master at a pic¬ 
ture sale, where Pope came into the room. His 
name was whispered, way was made for liim, 
hands were held out to touch him as he passed 
along, bowing to the company on either side. 
Reynolds put out bis hand under the arm of the 
person wiio stood before him, and shook hands 
with tiie famous poet, whom he described after¬ 
wards as ” about four feet six inches high; very 
humpbacked and deformed. He wore a black 
cloak, and, according to the fashion of that time, 
bad on a little sword. He had a large and very 
fine eye, and a long, handsome nose; bis mouth 
Jiad those peculiar marks which are always 
found in the mouths of crooked per<<on8, and 
the muscles which run across the cheek were 
so strongly marked that they seemed like small 
cords.” 

Though bound to Hudson for four years, 
Heyoolas did not remain with him two. The 
cause of separation is not clearly known; if a 
quairel, it was not a serious one. Reynolds 
went bwk to Devonshire, and began at once to 
paint portraits at Plymouth Dock for three 
guineas igiieoe. He got a fair nnmher of 
oustomsrs, including the groat man of the place, 
the Commissioner of the Dockyard. But he 
WM soon in l^ondon again, where Hudson, his 
old nmster, was very kind to him. After he 
bad been in town a couple of years, be painted, 
wheu^is ^ was three-and-twenty, a portrait 
of Gamin Hamilton, the father of the Marquis 
of Iknmorn, which brought him into some 


notice. But at the 'dose of t;bat yem:, aeventeen 
*foity-Bix, he was sumntefned to Pmapton, to 
the dMth-bed of fail father, who dieof on Ohrist- 
nas-day. The family had tbra to leave the 
sdioolhoase. His mother was tiready dead, and 
Joshua, quitting London, took a house at Ply¬ 
mouth Dock where he lived for the next three 
years wHh his two nnmsirriedaistert, Wbikhe 
lived thns in Devonshire, Reynolds saw piefeuros 
by William Gandy, of Exeter, tbeuon of a painter 
who had been a pupil and close imitator Of Van¬ 
dyke. The younger Gandy had a style of his 
own, said to be " peonliar, solemn, aiid forcible.” 
and Reynolds had learnt Just enough white wnh 
Hudson to be able to profit by the sight of works 
like Gandy’s, which influenced him far more 
than any teachings of his rather commonplace 
although successful master. One saying of 
Gandy’s Reynolds remembered, and applied to 
his own practice as a painter, that ”a picture 
ought to have a richness in its texture, as if fclie 
coloura had been composed of cream or cheese, 
and the reverse of a hard and husky or dry 
manner.” 

To the patronage of Reynolds by the Edgeumbe 
family—the family of which son Dick had set 
him upon painting in the boat-house his first 
portrait in oil colour—the young artist owed 
iiis visit to Italy. When ileynolds was still 
with his sisters at Plymouth, Augustus Keppcl, 
the famous Admiral Keppel of alter years, was 
a flue young sailor, four-and-twonty years old, 
two years younger than Reynolds, with a diplo¬ 
matic mission to the Barbaiy 6tate.s, and com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean with the rank of 
oonimodorc. On his way out, he put iu at 
Plymouth for repairs, because his ship had 
sprang her topmasts. To that accident, a.s the 
course of his life ran, Bopioids owed much of 
his subsequent prosperity. Only it is a mistake 
to suppose that prosperity comes of the accidents 
tiiat seem to bring it. Given the temper and 
the mind capable of prospering, if it be not one 
small incident it will be another that serves as 
high-water mark npon that tide in the afiairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. Sometimes there is ^e temper with¬ 
out the mind, sometimes there is the mind with¬ 
out the temper, necessary to a high success. 
Reynolds had both the requisites, and that in a 
remarkable degree. 

When young Keppel put into Plymouth, he 
visited his friend Lord Edgeumbe, and Reynolds, 
who had made Lord Edgeumbe Ida friend, met 
Keppcl, who found his companionship so agree¬ 
able that he offered to take him on board sis 
ship, carry lum to the Mediterranean, and land 
him in Italy. Reynolds, delighted with the 
offer, boiTowcd in Iiis family the means for his 
Italian art tour, aud, sailing with Keppd, as his 
guest, saw Lisbon, and CadiX, Gibraltar, Tetuau, 
and Algiers, became a gueirt of the gcvetnor- 
general, BLakcncy at Minorca, where he te- 
plouished his purse by painting almost idl the 
officers in garrison; and,by afaU down a preci- 
j pice when out riding, got the cut on his upper 
I lip which left a scar visible for the rest ot his 
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fro%bU'inat!^<^te»^ falsoeriuad Mrs. 
Johnson, , It. iras Mrs, Pglmer who had lent 
also half the premium for Ida apprenticeship to 
Hadson. Wnen he was a ..thrimg painter he 
oonld pOT bis nrnnejr debts to those o! his oirn 
honsehdtd who had helped him to become so. 
JBipTnoltb at Borne put himself under no teacher, 
^t studied andpopted, chiefly occupying himself 
with the works of Mcbael Anpelo and llaflaelle. 
It was at this time of his life, while copying 
from Et^aelJe, tluit he caught a severe cold in the 
chambers of the Valtoan, which produced the 
deafness that obliged him to nse au ear-trumpet 
for the other forty years of his life. 

Aftm: two years at Home, Reynolds, aged 
twenty-eight, visited Naples, Perugia, Arezzo, 
Florence. , After spending at Florence nearly 
two months, he went on to Bologna, Modena, 
Be^o, Parma, Mantua, Yenice, where he could 
not afford to stay more than three weeks. He 
left Yenice with a young pupil, Giuseppe Marchi, 
for companion, and stopping on the way four 
days at Milan, thence made baste to Paris. At 
L^ons, Reynolds had found only sis louls left in 
1^ purse. Two he gave to Marchi, wherewith 
to ^t to Paris as well as he could, the other 
four carried him.'self thither. Marchi walked 
the whole way, and joined Reynolds eight days 
after ha arrivd. At Paris, lleycoldb stayed a 
month, and then came home in company with 
his old master, Thomas Hadson, who had been 
paying Italy a flying visit. 

Raw in Euglana, Revaolds’s health needed 
attention, and be i^cJ for three months in 
Devonshire, painting daring that time only a 
couple of portraits. Then ho was urged by 
Lewd Edgeumbe to lose no more time in esta- 
blWng mraself as an artist among the Lon* 
doners. He returned, therefore, now thirty 
yean old, to London, where he took handsome 
apartments at 104, St. Mortin’s-laiie^in that 
year, seventeen ’fifty-three, the fashionable 
quarter for'the artists—and had his youngest 
^ter, Frances, to keqi house for him. lie and 
Ida eiker Fanny wore not very like minded, for 
she, whom Dr, Johnson, however, most highly 
respected, was as fidgety as lie was placid. 
She pakt^ miniatures, and had artistic aspira- 
timub but after some time, in Reynolds’s most 
prmqmrOttS davs,i>er reign over the household 
ceased, and ^e was succeeded by her sister 
darken!, Mmy and 'fheophila, or 

Qfe 

. Wken Reynolds settled in London, Hogarth, 
w })0 had oea^ to paint portraits, had achieved 
hisigreatest works, had attempted, in the grand 
sty^ tPaol before FeUx, and was about to 
produce Ms Analysis of Beauty, liudscn 
was the fudLionaMe face painter, and Franeis 
Ootea ranked next to him. Tim fashionable 
poi^mt wga of .an inanimate 'Sroodmi' gentle¬ 
man. M ptniw^; and embroidered velvet, one 
hmid upon 4ke Mp, the other in the waist¬ 


coat, and of a ’la%, half Imigth, in while satin, 
with coloured' bows and breaslAnotaj: ttf in 
flounced brocade with deep lace ruffled* The 
featurro were correctlyioopied, although lUyfe. 
Reynolds brongfat a new manner to town. He 
knew UtRe or notbn^of tttistio anatomy, 1i^t. 
with quick observati^ an isdearo sentiment of. 
grace, and a fine feeling for colour, he seized 
upon every good accident of light, every happily 
expressive gesture, and broi^lit the essential 
chiwacter of his sitters into his rich transcripts 
of their faces. As his father dabbled in physic 
and chemicals, he may have acquired, as aooy 
bis taste for experiments in colour. 

In Italy his note-book was filled with the 
most practical memoranda of the way of manag¬ 
ing their lights by the great painters, and of 
w'hat seemed to be the mechanical details pf 
their art. The result of his later experimenting 
upon ground-s veliiclcs, and mixtures, is that a 
few oJ his pictm-es have stood well, but most of 
them have cracked, peeled, and otherwise suffered 
more or less by course of time. An artist to 
whom he had lent one of his works, a picttiic 
of a child, to copy, was carrying it home, when 
a chance swing of his umbrella by a passer-% 
struck it on the back, and the face and hands 
of the child dropped clean off the oanvas. It 
is probable that, as people learnt to dread this 
peeling and cracking of his work.s, mistrust of 
their beauty, as too perishable, countei-acted in 
some degree the effect of his great reputation, 
and, together with the raised price, caused 
decline that took place in the number of his 
sitters. Yet it was held by many that a faded 
Reynolds would be belter than the fresh work 
of anotlj,cr man. At first, however, there was 
no question about durability, the life of Rey¬ 
nolds’s portraits, so unlike the sign-post style 
then prevalent, spoke for itself. His price, 
which had been three guineas for a head before 
he went to Italy, and five after his retarn, was, 
very soon after his settlement in London, upon 
his icmoving from St. Mart.in’s-iane to 5, Great 
Newport-street, made equal to Hudson’s: twelve 
guineas for a bead, twenty-four for a half lei^th, 
and for a whole length forty-eight, A few years 
later, Hudson and Reynolds both raised their 
prices to fifteen, thirty, and sixty guineas, so 
that the success of Reynolds did not destroy 
Hudson’s business. Yet the success was rapid 
and great. Reynolds’s industry kept pace with 
every requirement. His friend Lord Edgeumbe 
sent him noble sitters, appljii^ chiefly to those 
with strong features, wnose hkeness could be 
most couspionously hit, and every picture he 
sent home brougl::! Reynolds friends and oos- 
tomers. In the mth year of liis town work, he 
was then thirty-five years old, he had one hun¬ 
dred and fifty sitters. He emploved sm assistant, 
Peter Toms, and two pupils besides MOredii, 
who all helped at bis draperies; but whatever 
his industry, he never degenerated into a mere 
manufacturer of portraits. James Nortbeote, 
who went to him as a jiunil more Ihkn k dozen 
years later, says of Reynolds, that the evident 
desire he had to moke his pictures as perfect as 
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possible aad-viUldii one better, than tiie last, 
caii^. tbttbh and retbuch, "tiiat he 

Xfia ‘■‘^l^ably to rjerwr Md sent tint. to 
one ofbis namtlags in a» perfect 
a sWeMWaad been.” Reynolds replied, that 
hbll^iiMthis tohe trae,bttt, “notwithstand* 
certainly gained ground by it, on the 
and improVrahiinself by the experiment;’* 
*'if ^ Bbt bold enough to ton the 
w losing, you oan heter gain.” 
have heard him nay,” ’writes Nopthcote, 
" that whenesrer p new sitter came for a portrait, 
he always be^n it with a full determination % 
make it the best, picture he had ever painted; 
neither would he allow it to be on excuse for 
his faUnre, to say, * the subject was a bad one 
fot a picture;’ there was always nature, he 
wimld observe, which, if well treated, was fully 
sufficient for the purpose.” The one picture; 
thal, after his settlement in London, contributed 
most to produce a run upon his studio, was of 
his Mend Keppel, now an admiral. But tliere 
was aei dement of chance in this. Reynolds 
himself knew what, given ifie requisite abilities, 
was the chief helper tohis great success. “ My 
Bttcoess,” he wrote, “ and continual improvement 
jtt' my art, if I may be allowed that expression, 
may be asci'ibcd in a good measure to a principle 
which I will boldly recommend to imitation; I 
mean a principle of honesty; witich, in this, as 
in all other instances, is, according to the vulgar 
proverb, certainly the best policy,—I always en¬ 
deavoured to do my best. Great or vulgar, 
good subjects or bad, all had nature; by the 
exact representation of which, or even by the 
end^vour to give such a .representation, the 
pointer cannot bat improve in his art. 1 had 
always some scheme in my mind, and a perpetual 
desire to advance. By constantly endeavouring 
to do my best, I acquired a power of doing that 
with 'spontaneous facility, which was, at first, 
the whole effort of my mmd.” 

James Barry, with a higher form of genius 
than Reynolds’s, worked as hard, or hai’der, and' 
diaed' for a year together upon gruel, that he 
might achieve work worthy of his purest aspira¬ 
tions^ Barry’s failure proved that even honesty 
and earnestness of purpose may fail of bread¬ 
winning where there is an impracticable temper, 
or h too gyeat ostentation of self-confidence. 
Barry chafed even at Burke, the truest and 
mostlaithfulheiper ho had in the world, because, 
meaning to help liim up in the world, he went 
to.sU to him for a portrait without having sent 
notice on the^ previous day, as Reynolds ex¬ 
pected of his sitters. Barry was at home Und 
aifCni^as^ but snlkcd, and refused to paint. 
Biirke dealt with him tenderly, explained to him 
that ho could not fore-ai-rauge his time, and 
that wh£^.he bad sat to Reynolds he had ^ne 
iujt^euame vpay» taking his chance of finding' 
the uSilc ic receive ’ him, and after a 
fretful, correspemdenee Barry came down from 
his high rope. Success in life is almost always- 
incompatiblB' with such a temper. Reynolds, 
pUmid,. Courteous, socially pliable, yet in no 
case servile, firm to his own opinions; but not 


offensively flourishing them iu the {sees of those 
to ^hpm they were unwdeoUw^ would ,l6iVe 
he been' but jwodesatelt clewaS in 
nSs’Uii..- .Goldsmith^S eharaotCr .uf Be^ldsin^ 
the lU^iiation sums him^ip. iprith;th« Jraoivledge 
and ItivC of ft friend; ' 

Here Reynolds is laid; and to y'oa j&y - 
He has ndtlea a wiser or better hehiud. ' » 

Hift peai^ was striking, rcsistlmu and grand, 

His manners wore gentle, .complylitg and blshd;, v,.„, 
Still horn to invprove ns in every part, ; 

His pencil our faces, his manners pur heart. . , 

To coxcombs av.OTse, yet most civilly steeriplif, " .i 
When they judged without skill, he.was sMbar'd' 
of hearing;. ' T. 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correas, asd ‘ 
stuff, 

He shifted his trnmpel, and only took snuff. ' . 

Anotlicr element in Reynolds’s ntceessi as com¬ 
pared with Barry’s failure, is that Reynolds, by 
the bent of his genius, served the weaWiy and 
fashionable people of tlie town in a day of much 
social frivolity. A painter whose brush played 
the looking-glass—aitd a flattering glass 
was somebody for all tlie fine folks to THa after,' 
and Reynolds, w'hcn lie attempted the ideal, 
never shocked polite limtes with mucli more than 
the sort of fustian allegoty then considered fine, 
and in which Reynolds himself, a social man who 
was of the fashion as well as in fashion, seems to 
have believed as much as his neighbours. Barry 
worsliippcd in his gloomy solitude a moreTemote 
ideal. Buny siiunncd society, mid snubbed 
friends, while he sought to create'a fashion. 
Reynolds courted society, and had unfailkg 
kindness and consideration for the many &iends 
he made, while he followed tlie fashion of his 
day with a genius that made him; in his own 
way of art,- its wholesome guide and teacher, 

All the hislory of Reynolds’s constmrt success, 
inseparably joined to the coacorrent story of hi* 
constant inuustry, may be read in the book -that 
tells his life and times. He removed, at the age 
of thirty-seven, to the house which was his homo 
for all the rest of his life, at 47, Lcioester-equare, 
now occupied by the literary auctioneers, Buttick 
and Simpson. From time to time he raised his 
prices, and soon had on income of six thousand 
a year. 'VVhen the Royal Academy w<m foiatded, 
he—then forty-six years old—-was Uamed its 
first president, and, on that account,, wu* 
knigiited at the levee which preceded the hpcm- 
ing of its first exhibitiem. llmncefotth he. was 
Sir Joshua. He was a pleasant membw ot the 
very aristocratic Dilettanti Cllib, and eff tbe itljy 
literary Turk's Head Club, thefoniiiarDriMjd'w 
Johnson, Garrick, Burkc/aud Coldsmithi 
designed by Mr. Thralc to joe the ^ 

Miss Burney, but to the last a bmshe^^.-Thea 
on the verge of threescore and teHj'^^h<iiiiie«y& 
blind and a weakness in lhe.otl;ier,-wheu |l*ilind 
to Miss Burney, with dcjCdied v^^e, ** i san 
very glad to see you again, auil I vlahl Couid 
see you better j* I have but bhe and 




eye, for which he was -pujrged a&d bhsteted, 
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I MriaiB AO .beed non paid hf bis physioian to Ms 
, loM'^appotitoimddepeffiioQ'Ofspiiitsi' 

in ibis sistobo dsdtBsd topidh, buit vitbout 
dread of bi 8 'eadj,'to »bteb be looked inmqttillj 
i forswrii^ huOTielf oti it/’ said 

i ha flciend Barke, **&s a happj conolusion of 
a happy life/* After his death, ia February, 
j aeveat^ ’Mnetyitoco, Burke wrote the obituary 
I notice, in wluoh it iaioldbow “in full affluence 
of foreign «hd doinestio fame, admired by ilic 
i expert in art and by the learned in science, 
i suited by the great, caressed by sovereign 
powers, ahd ^leb^ed by distinguished poets, 
^ > native hnmility, modesty, and candour, 
uevOr forsook him, even on, surprise or provOca* 
tipn:; par was the least degree of arrogance or 
aseam^ion visible to the most scrutinising eye 
in any part of his conduct or discourse. His 
talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and 
not meanly cultivated by letters, his social 
virtues in ail the relations and all tbe habitudes 
of life, rendered him the centre of a very great 
and unparalleled variety of agi-eeable societies, 
wbieh will be dissipated, by his death. He had 
! too much merit not to excite some jealousy, too 
j mneh innocence to provoke any enmity.” 

.1 - —---- 

I WHITE LIES. 

: Whute lies have always been debatable 

1 ground. Of the iniquity of the black and of 
, the danger of the gi’ey there are scarcely two 
opinions, at least in Curislendom; and if there 
are, tlmy belong to a morale of such low condi¬ 
tion as does not deserve consideration; but the 
white—rthe purely innocent and conventional, 
or it may even he philanthropic and human— 
are they allowable by the canons of Christian 
; morality or not ? 

I was once much in a certain circle where 
this qaestion was under perpetual discussion; 
and very fierce were the arguments on either 
side; so Scree indeed, tliat Christian charity, 
which 1 alwt^s observe makes shipwreck sooner 
than any other virtue, foundered in mid seas, 
and we 80 * at each other’s throats to prove the 
high mettled condition of our truth or our 
I Uherality, respectively. I being but a loose slip- 
1 shod kiw of body, with a soul in nothing better 
i than aq-old dressing-gown uubrailcd and e^y. 
(I fittiag*-^sp said the more rigid—and certainly 
carmg much for peace, more for liberty, and 
most cl^all fca oliiwity and kindly dealing, was 
ondhe side of tbe-admissibility of white lies if 
iHooseait; mr^in certain cases—if philanthropic 
Oind tffld'iateutidnally for good. But I stood 
idioost ahme. The rest of the combatants were 
for part. in;tlie camp of severe, un- 

<»iB|Broi»isa^ and tmeeaditional truth---truth 
at aqy price and-uhder aiU dreum^auccs—^truth > 
i however ,; paiaftti—trato however needless— 

I troth' ho^yer violejrtr^trnth without reserve, 
j without disguise,, and .without softening or 
s^ii^ apd white Mes, ifelesated equally with 
; l)^k<^ (^jto toelowcst depths of Tartarus; 

I j whence indeed, they skid, they had all sprung. 


^ -f—----- . ■ . . ... 

wiNhoAf fflsUnetion of parentage' if 
slijQdtt ntodificariou of complexion. i 

one nf'.,ti!}ffiB6 adherents did, or could,. 
iothestandardi but that did not signify 
standard was there att the seme ^jhowever.un^^-' 
tainpbie; and X and gU who honestly proclkiiqiri > 
that we could n^ m^ure tlm full seom of 
inches, so it was no good trying, were despised 
as mere abortive pigmies in the worid of sonls, 
wretched paralytics afflicted with hopeless moral 
deformity which rendered ns unfit for soldiers 
iu the great army of progresss and virtue. And 
yet, the honest confession of incapability and 
consequent non-exertion was a greater truth 
than the pretence of trying to be what was im¬ 
possible. 

There was one phrase about which we used 
to have terrific skirmishes—^thc common expres¬ 
sion, “Not at home.” No conventional or 
understood meaning was allowed to be assigpied 
to this phrase. Not at home, they said, means 
simply according to the words, “ 1 am not in 
the house; I am absent and abroadthe second 
or understood meaning, “ I am not visible to 
friends to-day, and it is no business of yours 
whether I am in the house or not,” not covuit- 
ing. Well! let us take this not at home for 
our first example of how far it is possible to 
tell the exact truth; and remember, if we may 
not have disguises in one thing neither may wc 
have them in another, and if one phrase is not 
allowed os a mystied kind of domino neither 
must be another. 

Suppose then, instead of these three words i 
expressing all they do and just what you desire | 
they should express—out of the house, engaged, | 
indisposed to receive visitors generally, or indis¬ 
posed td receive that special visitor in particular 
—at any rate a six foot bar put up between you 
and the street door which not the most pushing 
can very well force open, you were obliged to 
tell the exact truth, and tell it too by Mary 
Maid’s lips. “ Oh, sir, missis is having acynew 
wig tried on, and please she can’t sec you.” 

“Please, ma’am, missis is at home, but she 
says as how you are so unpleasant to her she 
can’t abcar to see you, and you do so run on 
about yourself and you have such a bonnet as 
give her the jaundice fo look at.” 

“ Yes, sir, master and missis is both at home, 
but master’s in the dining-room a-blowing up 
missis awful, and missis’s eyes they are as red 
as red, and slie’d rather you aid not see her look 
such a fright!” 

“Yes, sir, they’re all at home, but .there’s 
young Ml", ^mrowhawk iu the drawing-room 
along with Mjss Em’ly he is, and they are look¬ 
ing out for him to say something like a gentl,^ 
man to-day, for they’ve all slinked down steini 
and left them alone !” ' . 

These are only a few of the possible featotos 
of a perfectly unveiled and honest truthand 
pretty ])03si&iUties they arc! lovely features, 
certamlj^, to have handed round to slL 
gossips of your set! Duns; it may be caiu& 

(I have known such things happenbefwro itow); 
poor relations whom you love and value jBhd. ^ 
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ij^ago «etuifiit':b^pii4e you ai» irndcriy' ca^ul, 
bttt lAosft g&^inra and bonnets are namistekr 
t^'tAukl^^ imd yonr Visitors A pnrse^ptottd 
eontpleii^vnli w(^k them only secord^ to 
ihe WHlN^ worth of their appearance; washing 
daf 'everything pervaded by a emeU of 
Aea|r Imd steam and soda; jrour t(%lU at the 
Artist’s—no one suspecting they are “denjast’s 
, laiumpbs” at all; the off day of the hair dyeing, 
when you are a mixturoof pnrplo and grey; 
Christinas bills and papa in a state of. fury and 
effervescence; a case m mild scarlet fever in 
tb« antsory, and you anxious to conceal the 
het yet not snlnect any one to danger; we can 
imagine hundreds of instances in which no one 
woim like to tell the naked truth, and where 
the naked truth would be quite nnnecesadry, 
and indeed do more harm than good. Yet my 
friends and combatants used to gravely assert 
that “not at home” vras an untruth utterly 
inadmissible, and that “engaged” was the 
nehreet approach to a subterfuge possible to be 
allowed. 

Engaged 1 I wonder hbw many people would 
take that for an answer? Some of course 
would; the well-bred and the formal and the 
timid and the reluctant—they would all murmur 
the polite phrase proper to the occasion, and 
drop their card into the servant’s hand with the 
stereotyped nnmeaning smile, and the stereo¬ 
typed unmeaning regret; but there are dozens 
of our robuster acquaintance who would consti¬ 
tute themselves exceptions on the spot, saying, 
complacently, “Ob, 1 am sure sue will sec 

ttS / 

Sarah, just go and tell Mrs. Brown that 
it’s only nm, Mrs. Smith, of Camberwell, 
and I'm sure she’ll see me, if only for half a 
minute.” 

“ EiiMged, is ho ? then go and say to him, will 
youthat I shall not keep him long; my busi¬ 
ness Is very pressing, and indeed 1 must see him, 
but I shall not detain him long”—(his business 
being only a boring hour of pci-sonal gossip, per¬ 
fectly nnuitcresting and of no good to heaven 
or hnmanity); and so on with the remainder of 
the dozens. And then where would you be? 
answer me that, Impracticables! where would 
yon and your engagements be, when assaulted 
ny yoar robust acquaintance and forced to 
A^md and deliver, or show fight and come to 
blows? Oh, poor deluded moralists, who stand 
out for the plain truth unmasked and intact, 
and will not have so much as a rag of lace- 
work signifying nothing but a polite screen be¬ 
tween you and the outside world, is it truth, 
tbitk you, this higb-banded refusal to acknow¬ 
ledge that which is ?—^is it quite according to 
your own rules to range yourselves on the side 
of the Impossible, pretending that tills, and this 
alone, shml he the law of your life ?—is there 
no wimt of inward candour, which may be of 
more AWritnal importance than mere verbal ao- 
oatn ^m tMs pretonded assumption of a virtue 
untenable if attained?—this 
»S|MliHM^Brin^ yourselves to be votaries of 
you aie bringing garlands uid 


,{^efing8 -to the shrine of another ?. tiptoe 
aititode of stmned moral assumption is a gsr^tcr 
lose (ff trath, to my mind* thw* bidda^ your 
servant say Not at Home w'hnn^ you are all the 
while in the drawmg^room* .eoiMtwta^ w Ua- 
oomfortably engaged in your own bneiaess, and 
iadispoaed to adroit the outside wwlilfoiftwemty- 
fonr hours to come. But then I may be eiumilar 
in my measurement of respeetdve varaes; 1 think 
lam right. , 

“How doyOu do, Mrs. Jones? Igm^glad 
to see you.” Now here is a white lie at the 
very beginning of tilings; and yet what else Oto 
1 say, and what harm have 1 done ? and yet 
again, lie as it is I contend that it is almoisrely 
necessary, and even an act of virtue into the 
bargain. I certainly am not glad to see Mrs. 
Jones. 1 have no dislike to her, and perhaps 1 
rather like her than not, and it may-be that I 
distinctly respect her and think biglily of her 
moral qualities j but glad to see her! wlien she 
has come just at the most awkward time she 
could have chosen—only cold mnlfcon for dinner 
and not enough of that, Emma gone a vising, 
and only that dirty slatternly Jane l^ft to wsat 
and do all the work, baby fractious with his 
teeth and will not go to the new nurse, and 1 
with a headache that almost distracts me. And 
Mrs. Jones has a shrill metallic voice, not un¬ 
like the rasping of a file or the setting of a saw. 
But can 1, ought 1, to tell hmr that she is a 
nuisance, and that 1 am anythingbntglad toeec 
her ? In strict trnth, 1 am telling a lie if a 
white one, when I welcome her and bid her be 
seated and take off her bonnet; but it seems to 
me the only thing left me to do, and 1 can see 
no outlet anywhere else. If site mtys—shrieking 
oat her words more like a poU-pmrot than a 
human being—“Am I in your way, my dear?” 
truth would bid roe answer, “Abominably «v$” 
but good breeding and Gliristian eharity—and 
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upon a string, the conventional words, “Notat 
all, dear Mrs. Jones. I am very glad to see you, 
if you can put np with things littlenneomfort- 
aWe and out of order.” If I were to say " Yes, 
yon are hi my way, and I shall be oU^edtoyou 
if yon will go,” 1 tliinklshonldbedoii^agreat 
wrong. Mrs. Jones has come very many miles 
to see me; she lives at Watford and I live at 
Bayswater; she has bad nothingto eat sinoe her 
eight o’clock breakfast and it Is now <hw; bat 
if I were to tell her, ikongh never so mSdly, 
that she was a nuisance, and an ineumbranoe, 
and decidedly on my back as the Eremk si^, 
she would take, huff as. sarely & ■ siriltw ottikes 
fire, and about as quickly, and be off agrin. at a 
moment’s notice, unrestwd, iBirefralhB4 tntd my 
enemy for life. I look upon iny v^ite lie as 
simple self-saeriffce and <li^»lin^ and 1 should 
regard the truth as a bit wither coarse imd 


nucharitable selfiriiness. The 1!rathites would 
have me merely pasaive-HU tf -that were peesible 1 
•—aa if the declining to «iy yes is not geninnlly 
as eloquent as the most unmntakahle no, «r eon- 
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mum. 


;[O 0 BA«etdl!t)y 


puppy «oh*^ 

ana |pbI^ iPme. KasifaiSeant Utiile 
v}tite.'sHiei'viQl'(wi9tyei^ kiAfliiaeas, .aad 39. 
bnnc«. |iii^l dwp ia 4lip bush uf forpol 
oimUtitii^ Aiid BOi^r'QBoe iet» Urn loose to ^ 
nso«sii^*it&cr 

nwnit la'^t A. fipd|:j9. sometixing better tban 
« end B. finds A. sometiung brighter 

owl. Had they in the beginning told 
the tretii aa it seeded to them, they would 
;^e: bated each other ebrdially to the last di^s 
4 ^ theis Itm, and have never found out the 
urines mittuidly possessed. And can any Mrson 
in Iris clear moral senses hesitate as to wfiioh is 
the greater evil, white lying, active or passive, 
or bitter black nncharity andiate ? 

There is a species of lying which always 
puesles me as to its lawfulness or unlawfulness, 
and whether it is in colour grey or purer while, 
with perh^ a darker smear only in the 
shadows ^ i mean the lies told to avoid giving 
uimeceswy pain, or to avoid lettmg out some 
damaging or destructive truth. "We all agree, I 
think, inoeitain examples 'even on thie point, as 
when the death or disaster of one beloved is 
Icept eecnet from a sick person, and false mes* 
sa^s even made up, and apocryphal voyages and 
altogether fanciful statements—the devices of 
loving hypocrisy—resorted to, to conceal the 
•wfui truth which would probably kill outright 
if known. If the truth there would be mur&r, 
and nothing less, ought it to be told ? Can we 
indeed set this one virtue supreme and regnant 
over ali the rest P building a golden throne for it 
alone, while ranging all the others on wooden 
footstools, unequal in height, in grandeur, or in 
power. The need of white lies, active or pas¬ 
sive, does ooine in sometimes when an opposing 
virtue idaims the higher place, and it is moral 
pedantry to try and deny that need. 

But passing by this circumstance of sickness 
and the care demanded, and the sacrifice even 
of truth to keep alive the flickering flame, 1 
confess willingly that the necessity of telling 
white lies to hide disastrous truths is generally 
only the result of a previous sin; .so that it is 
but oi«5 sin to bolster up, or salve over, or keep 
buried, another sin; which is a kind of com- 

? ound interest in evil anytlung but desirable. 

'bat dur upon your mother’s name, my child, 
and the awkward dates of your baptism and her 
marri^ must never be told you; else your 
proiid young lieart—proud in the purity and 
feurloss honour of youth—will droop and wither 
mad finally die out for shame and sorrow at the 
scorn that can be pomted, as surely as if I were 
to mveyou a dose of poison in your rooniing’s 
mn]^, But there again! the first sin has to tie 
cembnted bf a second—evil like misfortunes 
gencraliy eoming pickaback, with a terrible ten¬ 
dency to accumulate. If the first wrong had^not 
been demo the second would not have been 
iiMdedi and ye% mast the innocent suffer for 
the guuty P, let lam puzzled at the lawfulness 
pf . this white lii^.ai^ hold rather to the colder 
and stprser truth with triie pmful possibility in 
the batfiegtonnd—the possibility of a life’s 


deipgli^ 4 b be met with a^d hombated the 
bmv^t possible 1' Stifi again afliiiieBticms 
Imn^tly argf^'go through im^«toriMa.aaetsaw) 
tbo; ntotvi'e i»n£ be -allowed due ethd 
nor man** 'coiisoieuoe’'Bhould .fie .pai in 11:0^*: 
kteping well off tliough f^t, .daagm*ous shoal 
of .^oiuitismj of dwng evE Uiat ^good pay 
come..,' 

I vaguely remember a vegr bes#ifu}ane^te 

‘mi 


l»ifFM*TM^SwTp 


I have met with E, consequea<t]|y cannot tom 
back to my aathorifyeo as to give it.in due force 
and beanty. Perhaps some w my Traders pay 
be more accurate, and with « strictm* knowledge 
of references. A certwn Scottish noblespp* 
who had taken part in the Jacobite tronbles and 
was consequently exiled and a price set upon his 
head, stole back to his own- again after long 
years were past, and when he thought the keen 
eyes of justice would be bleared blinking. 
Suspected who be was, and, arrested, there was 
only one men whose testimony conld positively 
identify bim—some old retainer, or foster-father, 
or faithful henchman, or clansman true and leal 
—some one, at all events, who had the best 
riglit to speak, and whose word would be con¬ 
clusive. The two were confronted in tlie court¬ 
house, and the old man, after having quietly 
scanned the other from head to fqot, swore 
positively, unflinchingly, deliberately, that this 
was not the laird. Afterwards, when the truth 
became known and he was taxed with his lie, 
his answer was: " 1 wad rather tmst my soul to 
Ood than my nuir master in the bands of these 
rufiBans.” wuich has always seemed to, me 
to be one of the sublimrat bits of humati love, 
and simple if erring faith, possible to be met 
with. 

If this act of peijury was a crime, so then in 
inverse degree has been ail sheltering of f^i- 
tives and hiding of the proscribed; alldisguistes 
(which are only lies in action instead of in vreuds), 
andall travesties to ciieat the enemy; all pretences 
of serving men and maids; ths Jane Lanes; tlie 
Lady Kitlisdalcs; the guards and stokers of that 
negro underground railway with its contraband 
freight—they are all liars to be condemned!, not 
heroes and heroines to be admired; and their 
clever stratagems and crafty doublings fo tbtow 
the blood-hounds off the scent, making them 
believe the tiring that is not and so pass over 
the thing tliat is—^they are all lies, white, black, 
or grey, according to the thermometer of year 
virtue. Surely yes 1—is mere verbal acontacy the 
sole form of truth worth fighting for f—is tlpre 
not a higher truth of deed than anj‘giiii|fie. i^ 
truth by word P I cannot but think, then* ihit 
once admit the supreme necessity''.of verbal 
truth or even of servile truth before and .^hst 
aU other motives of human action, and^d have 
ciroufflsdribed the where of human virtue and 
impoverished the sou of human greatness., And 
that too in such wise as caunever be repivered. 

It is easy to nndjerstand Vffij is mgdo .so 
much account <01 as a scpialand human fldaie— 
for is it not thc , yety„polic«nan of this i^l? 
detective and protective at once ? Truth »tlie 
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a quiditj bf wJiIch man is brought to trust his 
ir%^ it i» the fori^a Of tlrei Mutual 
tw l&ust ex<«(t u sc^etj; is to go oa, 
thfiitblSsoiee^ytork totsed isad between 

eaefa >hd WMout, it eboietjr wooM fall to 
lj$tw It&o a'totrer ot yaoemeatod brickf^ but 
udth it, Os too .iuooufudenitely sa|crieiDe, we 
should degenerate into mere frautlo savages 
exeotttmg aulimited reTenm against the per- 
jie'toal (menders of our seif-love. In this, as in 
all thir^i' the tdtiSsimus medium, the golden 
mean, the middle uf the road, is so much the 
wiser manner of walking! Extravagances and 
extremes 6ul|r lead one into the ditch; and 
ditches are not pleasant either as promenades or 
parade-grounds. 


DOWN IN CORNWALL. 

Tukre *is a small outlying hamlet in my 
parochial charge, about two miles from my 
vicarage, with a population of about two hun¬ 
dred soius,. inhabili^ a kind of plateau shut in 
by lofty hills and skirted by the sea. These 
rural and simple-hearted people, secluded by 
their remote place of abode from the access of 
the surroiihding world, present a striking pic- 
ture of old and Celtic England such as it ex¬ 
isted two or three hundred years ago. A notion 
of their soKtude and simplicity may be gathered 
from the ftict, that whereas they have no village 
postman or office, their only mode of intercourse 
with the outer life of their kind is accomplished 
through the weekly or other visit of their 
clergyman. He carries their letters, which con¬ 
tain the short but simple annals of the poor, 
aud he receives and returns their weekly and 
laborious literary compositions to edify and in¬ 
struct their distant and more civilised corre¬ 
spondents. The address on each letter is often 
such as to baffle all ordinary curiosity, and 
unless'dectohered by the skill of the experts of 
the post-office, must often famish hieroglyphics 
for the study of *1110 Postmaster-General as ob¬ 
scure, if not. so antique, as the legends on a 
pyramid or Rosetto stone. A visit to a distant 
market-town is an achievement to render a man 
an authority Off an oracle among his brethren, 
and dne who has acoomplished that journey 
twice or thrice is ever regardcid as a daring tra- 
yi^ler, and consnltcd about foreign countries 
. Wth a feeling of habitual respect. 1 

Thcjfr have amongst them no farrier for tlieir 1 
cat^^o medldal man for themselves, no beer¬ 
house, ^ shop j a man who travels for a dis¬ 
tant town applies them with tea by tlie ounce, 
or sUj^ in-smaller quantities stiil. Not a 
hewSpapCr is taken in throughout the hamlet', 
althei^ riiey are ocoasionaffy astonished ami 
delighted by the arrival from some almost for¬ 
gotten Mend in Caiu^ of an andent copy of 
the Torohlo'Gazette. Tliis publication they 
pore over to weariness, and on a Sunday they 
will ardriy the clergyman with questions about 
Tranaai^ntic plaeCs and names of which he is 
obliged to confess himself utterly ignorant: a 


eoQtoii^n Vidch eonsciously lowers .htein^heir 
vefiemtimi and rtopeet. An'-ameltot 
exhibitod her prayeribook, very neat#- Itotot 
priutod in toe reign of George the 
and vm much thumbed at the page from wh^ 
she stiM aesidaously prayed for the welftito of 
Prince Ftedertclc, without one mi^ivbg tbut 
she violated the mticle of our Church wUeh 
forbids prayer for toe dead. 

Among the siagulmr traits of eharaoter .which 
pe developed amid these; whom 1 may designate 
in the German phrase as mytaossy parishioners, 
there is one whieh 1. should define, in their 
extreme simplicity, as exuberant belief, or ratoer 
faith in excess. I do not, howeveti intend by 
this term any kind of religious peeuliarity of 
tenet or creM, but only a prostratioa of the 
intelleot before oertain old traditional^ and in- 
lierited impulses of the human mind. They share 
and they embrace those instinctive tendenoie* 
their Celtic nature 'which in idl ages have led 
their race to cherish a credence in the oxistCuee 
and power of witches, fairies, and the force of 
charms and spells. It is well known that all 
such supernatural influences on ordinary life are 
singularly congenial to ,toe ancient and the 
modem Cornish mind. I do not exaggerate 
when I affirm, at all events my own persuasion, 
that two-tbirds of the total inhabitants of the 
Tamar side implicitly believe in the power of 
the Mai Occhio, as the Italians name it, or the 
Evil Eye. Is this incredible in a day when the 
spasms and raps and bad spelling of a familiar 
_ spirit are received with acquiescent belief to 

f olished communities and even in intcllectdii 
^ndon? The old notion that a. wizard or a 
witch so became by a nefarious bargain with 
toe enemy of man, aud by a surrender of hm 
soul.to his ultimate grasp, although still held to 
many a nook of our western valleys, and by toe 
crooning dame at her solitary hearth, appears to 
have been exchanged in my hamlet of Hola- 
corabe (for such is its name) tor a persuasion 
that these choosers of the shun inherit their 
faculty from their birth. TrVhispecs of forbidden 
ties between their parents, and of monstrous 
and nuliollowed alliances of which these eliildren 
are the issue, largely prevail in this village. 
There it is held that the witch, like the poet, is 
so born. I have beengi-avely assured that there 
are well-known marks ■which distinguish the ill- 
wisliers from all beside. These are black spots 
under the tongue: iu number five, diagonally 
placed: “Like those, sir. which are always 
found to the feet of swine,” and whieh, accord¬ 
ing to the belief of my poor people, and whiob, 
as a Scriptural antoority, I was supposed unable 
to deny, were first made in the dnelean animfds 
by the entrance of the demons into the ancestral 
herd at Gadara. A peculiar kind of ejebaii, 
sometimes bright and clear, and at others covered 
with a filmy gauze, like a ^sy’s eye, as it is 
said, by ni^t; or a double pupil, ringed twice; 
or a laiger eye oft the tofftlmn on the right 
side; these are held to be tokens of evU bmeo, 
and aocounted to indicate demoniac power, auti 
certain it is that a peculiar glare or flftuce of 
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Ajli toB ^OPISD. 


[Condmtedljy 


thfl 9088. iB9f3l|t itt iwiB; i>(R«ons tfko lire 
piHatro ’<)at of the artUt of ttie 

'tricwd Boi jln-^ tiutn, ^hO 

Uved nesr (be idtorob, 

io me k mnterioes 
vkMeiii'’^ -vit^ littky 8 gesture of »iam sad 
beard &om bis gmid- 
ktiutt, «ad by whiebOlperson evilly ioclmed, and 
aiUBjOos for more power tbaa men ought to 
posslBK, might at any time beootne a master of 
tfaeS'VilEye. 

'^Jiet him go to chaneeL" said he, "to sacra- 
kMit, and lot him hide and bring away tlie bread 
fitom the hands of the priest; then, next mid¬ 
night let him take it and carry it round the 
ohnidi, widdershins, tliat is, from south to 
north, orosab^ by east three times: the third 
time there wm meet him a big, ugly, venomous 
te^, giii{dBg and gasping with his mouth opened 
wide, mt him put the bread between the lips of 
the ghastly creature, and as soon as ever it is 
swallowed down his throat he will breathe three 
times u{^ the man, and he will be made a 
stroim witch for evermore.” 

I md not fail to express the horror and dis- 
gnet with which I had listened to this grand- 
sire’s tale, and io assure him that any man ca¬ 
pable of performing such an atrocious ceremony 
and for such a purpose, must be by his very 
nature fit for every evil desire, and pre¬ 
pared, of his own mere impulse to form the 
most unhallowed wishes for the harm of his 
Mlow-creatures, such as a demon only could de¬ 
light to fulfil. But the feats which are sup¬ 
posed to be aohieved by the witch—^for the 
question proposed by the sapient King Jamie 
lias been solved by the Cornish people, whether 
the Devil doth not oftener dally with ancient 
women than men, are invariably deeds of-loss 
and harm: Some felon sow, like her of Eokeby, 
becomes the grunting mother of a large family 
of farrows; ail at once, like Medea, she hates 
hmr own offspring with a fiendish hatred, and 
spurns them all away from her miik. They pine 
and squeal, and at last sit upright on their 
hinder parts like pleading children, put their 
little paws together in piteous fashion, and die 
one by one. All this would never have come to 
pass had not the dame, the day before, refused 
a bottle of milk to one who “ should have been 


#ould have a remedy. He vooM his 
,^bna «ne bTe& of dt^ oa aonti ietsret 

and be ^bsentfkiaaother oir two, Ipien 
he Tatums armed irlth a 
deti^ wim^ he watt«si barefully, bae ia overy 
^le on his farm, and bis men bear him ai’he 
goes muttering in Bokfarn fashion some atraii|iB 
set words, which turn 'put, whpa the son^ » 
submihlipd to the schoolmastor afterwm-ds, to 
contain tite blessings of the twenty-ei^h 


known public character of the weet, popularly 
called the White, Witch, and it is he who has 
not only exposed the name opd arts of the 
parish practitioner of evil, but Im supplied an 
antidote in the shape of baffling powaers and 
"charms of might.” 

Some years agone a violent thunderstorm 
passed over the hamlet of Holacombe, hnd 
wrought great damage in its course. Trees were 
rooted up, cattle killed, and a rick or two set oh 
fire. It so bcfel that I visited, the day after, ope of 
the chief agricultural inhabitants of the village, 
and I found the farmer and his men standing oy 
a ditch, wherein lay, heeis upward, a fine young 
horse, quite dead. " Here, sir,” be shouted, as 
I came on, "only please to look; is not this a 
sight to see ?** I looked at the poor, animal, 
and uttered my sympathy and regret at the loss. 
"One of the fearful results,” 1 happened to 
say, “of the storm and lightning yckerday.” 
“There, Jem,” said he to one of his men, 
triumphantly, " didn't I say the parson would 
find it out?” "Yes, sir,” he said, “ it is as you 
say; it is all that wretched old Chen^* Par¬ 
nell’s doing, with her vengeance and her noise!” 
1 stared with astonishment at this nnlooked-for 
interpretation which he had put into my moutK 
and waited for him to explain. “ You see, sir.” 
he went on to say, “the case was this: old 
Cherry came up to my place, tottering aloik 
and mumbling that, she wanted a fagot of wood. 
I said to her, ‘Cherry,’ says'I, *I gave you 
one two days ^one, and another two days be¬ 
fore that, and 1 must say tliat I didu’t make up 
my woodrick altogether for you.’ So she turned 
away, looking very grany, and muttering some¬ 
thing about “Hotter for me hereafter.’ * Well, 


a woman,” "but that her beard forbade them to sir, fiat night I was in bed, I and my wife, and 


interpret that such she were.” What graphic 
tale of "things ill-wished” have I not heard 
around and within tlvis wild and lonely hamlet! 
Ail at once a fiock or herd would begin to pine 
away with some strange and nameless disease, 
the shepherd’s ewes yeaned dead lambs, and 
were found standing over their lost offspring, 
aghast, Or his cows, “ the milky mothers of 
the herd, ” would rush from field to field, 
"quite mad,” with their tails erect towards the 
skj, like fhe bare poles of a ship in distress, 
seudding before the gale; or the brown marc 
• would refuse to be haruessed, and signify her 
■ int^ion to remain in the stall on a busy day, 
ta-aK -mastics infinite disgust. In the more 
‘ bark of mv narSh the well-to-do farmer 


all to once there busted a thunderbolt, and it 
shaked the very room and bouse. ,0p vre 
started, and my wife s^, *0, father, old 
Cherry’s up. I wish 1 had gone after het with 
that there fagot.’ I confess, 1 thought ip my 
mind 1 wished she had; but it was.top kte 
then, and I would try to hope for the beat. 
But now, sir, you see,with your own ^es what 
that revengeful old woman hath been imd ^ne. 
And I do think, sir,” he went on to say, obanging 
his tone to a kind of indi|meok Skwl, *'l do 
think that when I call to mind how I’ve paid 
tithe and rates faithfully all these years, and 
kept my place ^ church before your' reverence 


* Charity ta the full name. 
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ALL Tip XEAB SOUSTD, 


every Sebbath day, and always voted in the 
I veetriea wbet hetb a be eo^t to be,:aad 
I so 01 ^ I do tMidc tbat saob f^ a» oldCberry 
! Fameil iteT^ <^gbt id be ldb?Wed to meddle 
I with sadh ttdnj^ ati Itediw aid lightmim” 
I What ecold 3—wluit could day man ,in ms 
j senses—say to thief 

great oh^er of chatms in this strange 
I cc^er of the world, is a seventh son horn in 
I direct suooes^n&om'due father and one mother. 

! Find such a penon, and you have “ the sayer of 
good Words” siWan id your command. He is 
called in onx folklore the doctor of the district. 
There is sueh an old man in my liamlet, popu¬ 
larly called'Uncle Tony Cleverdon. He was 
I baptised Anthony-; but this has been changed 
' by kindK villt^ parlance and the usage of the 
I west. For with us the pet name is generally 
' I the short name, and apy one veueraUc from age 
and amiable in nature, is termed, without rela- 
i tionshim but merely for endwrment," uncle” and 
” aunt.’’ Uncle Tony has inherited this endow- 
I ment in a family of thirteen children, he being 
j the seventh bom. He often says tliat bis lucky 
j birth has been as good as ” a fortin” to him all 
j Ills life.; for, although he is forbidden by usage 
I and tradition to take money for the exercise of 
his functions, nothing has hindered tiiat he should 
I always be invited to sit as an honoured guest at 
the table furnished with good things in the 
■! liouses of his votaries. Uncle Tony allowed me, 

: as a vast favour, to take down from his lips some 
i of his formularies: they had never been com- 
I mitted to writing before, he said j uot, as 1 be¬ 
lieve, for more tlian three centuries, for they 
i smadc of the middle ages. He very much ques- 
j tioned whether their virtue would not be utterly 
!i destroyed when he was gone, by their being 
;j “put into ink.” 

Uncle Tony was like an ancient augur in the 
j science of birds. “ Whenever yon see one mag- 
. j pie, alone by himself,” said be, with a look of 
: I inimitable sagacity, “ that bird is upon no good: 
spit over your right shoulder three times, and 
say; 

Clean bitiJa by serena, 

I Unclean by twos, 

I The dove in the JHeavens 

Is the one 1 choose!” 


buze abov3 him in the air, and Jlfl Jfepokadnjb 
and thebe were two old raiimns dyi^ 
round very near hie head. They kep^ 
andvwbmfog mid emniog so lugb, tmi| #cy 
seemed ab kmowing, that old man theni^ 
verily they were trying to speak, as they mama 
a strange croak; bu^. after some time, thM 
went aw^, and old iGnsmaa went on with hm 
work. WeU, sit, by and Iw they both canm 
back again, dying above and round^ as before, 
and then at last, lo and behold^ the birtb 
dropped right down into the quarry two piecea 
of wreck candle Just down at the <dd; man’s 
feet!” (Veiy often the. wreckers pick up Nea¬ 
politan wax-candles from vessels m the Medi¬ 
terranean trade that have been lost in the 
Channel.) “ So when Kimsmau saw the candles, 
'he fought in his mind, ‘ There is surely wreck 
coming in upon the beach;* so he packed his 
tools together and left them just where he 
stood, and went his way wrecking. He could 
find no jetsam, however, though he searched far 
and wide, and he used to say lie verily believed 
I that the ravens must have had the candies at 
hand in their holt, to be so ready with them as 
they were. Next day he went back to quarry 
to his work, and he always used to say it was as 
true as a proverb: there the tools were aU buried 
deep out of sight, for the crag above had given 
way and fallen down, and if he liad tarried- only 
one hour longer he must have been crushed to 
death! So vou see, sir, what knowledge those 
ravens must have had; how well they knew the 
old man, and how fond he was of wreck j how 
crafty they were to hit upon the only plan that 
would ever have slocked him away; and the birds, 
moreover, must have been kind creatures and 
willing te save a poor fellow’s life. There is 
nothing on airtU so knowing as a bird is, unless 
it may be a snake. Did von ever hear, sir, how 
I heal an adder’s bite ? You cut a piece of hazel- 
wood, sir, and you fasten a long bit and a short 
one together into the form of a cross; then you 
lay it soft ly upon the wound, and you say, thrice 
blowing out the words aloud like one of the 
commandiments. 

Underneath this hazelin mote, 

There’s a Bragotty worm with a speckled throat, 


Among the myriads of sea and land birds that 
throng this coast, the raven is king of the rock. 
The headhmd and bulwark of the mope of Hola- 
CQinbe is a precipice of perpendicular rock. 
There, undisturbed (for no bribe would induce 
a villager to shiy them, old or young), the ravens 
revel, and rCign, and dwell. One day, as we 
watched them in their flapping flight, said 
Uncle Tcay to n», “ Sometimes, sir, tiiese wild 
creatures wlQ be so merciful that they will even 
shveaman^slife.” “Indeed! How?” “Why, 
sir, it once came to. pass on this wise; There 
was once a noted old wrecker called Kinsman ; 
he lived in my fathbr^j time; and when no i 
wreck was onward, ho would get his wages by 
raising stone in a quarry by the sea-shore. Well, 
he was to work one day over yonder, half-way 
down ToWer-cliff, and all at once he heerd a 


Kiac double is be: 

Kow from nine double to eight double 
And from eight double to seven double 
And from seven double to six double 
And from si.x double to five double 
And from five double to four double 
And from four double to three double 
And from three double to two donlde 
And from two double to one double 
And from one doable to no double 
No doable hath he! < . 

"There, sir,” said Uncle Tony, “if David 
had known that charm he never would have 
wrote the verse in the I’salms about the aiklcr 
that was so deaf that she would not hfear the 
voice of the charmer cliarra he never so wisifly,, 
I never knew that charm fail in all my life I” 
Tony added, after a pause. “ Kail! of tourse. 


I 

I 


li 

I! 
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somelimeis a body jnay (Mk Wt always tbo by mooa%ht 4uid timligbt, days aitd 

from ]9«ople*s' o\iimam sofi# ig&oraaoe. * I daxe toigbts, onmrou^ vnidlM^atid smooth 
W. Wjjou’ife th» jdojy of, I’Kmflpne<tm*Su»d«Si't<». papsanUfi), and 

Upa n^rsclf to doath} 


hoir fell ijcj lero^f to dOath; 

and wbffar ho |Mi|| the Idaine on me. But I wvnu cuiir; w wo K%vii.hj-mMmm 4iCA«Hrvhry ijui ’ 
♦hat’o the true cpaer His man came rapping Hpw’o that, airf” "Are yon itoe, Tony,” 1 
at my door after 1 was in bed: I got np otw rejoined, “ tliat there are auob niinip in exist- 
opepfid the casein,eat and looked oat, and 1 cuce all?” "Oh, air, my old father seen lier 
asjieawhat was omisiB? *0, Tony/ si^ ha, twice! He was out once by night for wreck 
’master’s mare is blooding streams, and I be (mj flHier watched the coon lil^ most of the 
seat over you to beg you’ll stop it.’ ‘Very old people formerly), and it came to pass that 
well,’ 1 said, ‘1 can do it Just as well here as if i ho was down by the duidc pool ott the sand at 
1 eame down and opened the door: only just j loW'Water tide, and all to once he heerd musk 
telLme the name of the beast, and I’ll prooeed.’ in the sea. Weli, he craped on behind a rock, 
‘Name,’ sdys he, ‘why, there’s no name that I like a coastguard-man watching a boat, and got 
know by, we alius cml her the bloidi mare!’ very near the noise. Hecoulon’t make out tho 
‘Nd name?’says I,'then however can I charm words, but the sound was exactly like Bill 


{eieBi*Su«di|rs,'t(», pPMocfi), and 

ray wight aa fs most t, aat y^ J never 

comd codte to «c« a’merrywMit imigl ray hlo. ’ 
How’s that, air?” "Are you itoe, Tony,” 1 
rejoined, " tiiat there are suoh niinip in exist- 
euco at all ?” "Oh, sir, my old father seen her 
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in the sea. Well, he craped on behind a rock, 
like a coastguard-man watching a boat, and gut 
very near the noise. He ooulon’t make out the 
words, but the sound was exactly like Bill 


■JNO name r says 1, * 11101)1 liowever can lonarm words, but tne sound was exactly Me Uiil 
her? Why, the name’s the principal thing!' Martin’s voice, that singed second counter in 
Fools! never to give her a name to rule the church; at last he got very near, aud Uiero was 
charm by J Be off!, be off! I can’t save her.’ the merrymaid very plain to bo seen, swimming 
So the poor old thing died iu course.” “And about upon the waves like a woman bathing— 
what may yoorchiwra be, Tony,” saidI. "Just and singing away. * But my father said it wfas 
ouc verse in Ezekiel, sir, begianiug, * I said to very sad and solenm to hear—more hke the tuiit’ 
Wiee when thou wast in thy blood live.’ And of a funeral hymn than a Christmas carol by fai 
so on. I say it only twice with an oulblow —but it was so sweet that it was as much us he 
between each time. But (he finest bj-word could do to bold back from plunging into the tid< 
that 1 know, sir, is for the prick pf a thorn.” after her. And lie au o!d man of sixty-seven, 
And liorc it follows from my diary in the an- witli a wife aud a houseful of children at lionii 
tique phraseology which Uncle Tony had re- The second time wus down here by Ilolacombe 
ceiled from his forefathers thiough descending Pits. Iff* had been looking out for spars: theyi 

__1.»„ 1.1 •__ 11- - .T_- i _1 I 


generations: 

Ha) jij man that Ciirist w as bom! 

Ho was crowned with a thorn- 
He was pierced through the skin, 

For to let the poison In: 

But his live wounds, so they s-y, 
Closed, before he passed awa\, 

In 'with healing, out w ith thorn ■ 
Happy man that Christ was bom ! 

Another time. Uncle Tony said to me, 

XI. Jl t _!_ A- _.1__ ?l» 


was a ship breaking up iu t!ie Ghaimcl, and Iti 
saw some one moie just at half-tide mark. &k< 
he weut on \ cry softly, step and step, till he gel 
nigh the place, and tliere w as the inerrymai! 
sitting on a rock, (ho bootifullest merrymaid 
that ej'e could bcliold, and she was twisting 
about her long hair, aud dressing it Just likt 
one of our giils getting ready for her swecthc.i r 
on the Sabbafh-Qay. The old man made sure lo 
should gteep hold of her before over slie ioui I 
him out, aud he had got so near, ttiat a ooupt 


tlicte IS one thiug 1 to ask yon, if 1 may of paces more and lie woald have cau^lit her 
he 50 free, and it is Hu’s: why should a merry- f]ie hair as sure as tithe or tax, when, lo anit 
maid” (the local name for mermaid), "tiiat will behold, she looked back and glimpsed him! y-- 
Xide about upon the waters in such tcrnble in oiio moment she dived head-foremost offi hi 
storms, and toss fiom sea to scam such ruckles rock, and then tumbled herself top'-y-tuiiy aboi t 
as theie be upon the coast, why should she in the watois, and cast a lookatinypoor futhei, 
never lose lier looking-glass and comb ?” “ tVcll, and grinned like a seal!’’ 

I suppose,” said 1, “ that if there gre such crea- _ ____ 

tures, Tony, tliey must wear their looking- =r=»r„.=a=s=_ . 

glasses and conilis fastened on somehow—like Wokk by Mn. DicKl-xs, 

tins to a fish.” "See!” said Tony, chuckling 

with deUght. “what a thing it is to know the ^ i , 

Seriptures like your reverence ; 1 never should publishing, Port Ml., ptlco Is., of 

have found it out But there’s another point, QUE MUTUAL FRIEM 

sir, I should like to know, if you please; I’lc * 1 . 

been bothered about it in my mind hundreds ot CHAHLE8 DICKENS* 

times, it ere be I, that Inive gone up and down in twenty monthly ipants. 
Holacorabe cliffs and streams fifty years come withlUastrationBby MasobsS von*. 

next Candlemas, and I’ve gone and walclicd London. Oiuvsuir awl Hau, riccaiiiify. 
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HALF A MILUON OF MONEY. 

*T TRC AOTHOS Or “SAltBAtA’l nimOBV.” 

CHA.ITSB, IV. me cHAxeAxr uoreBBES. 

Amu the many hundred miles which it tra¬ 
verses from its source in the glocicr-land to its 
dispersion among the border flats of the Zuyder 
Zee, the great Rhine river flows through no 
district so full of strange interest, so wild, so 
primitive, so untrodden, as that deep and lonely 
valley that lies between Chur and Thusis in the 
Canton Gtisons. The passing traveller hastening 
on to the Splugen, the wandering mrtist eager for 
Italy, alike hurry past with scarce a glance or a 
thought for the grey peaks above, or the stony 
river-bed below, the b^ten highway. They little 
guess what green delicious valleys, what winding 
ravines, what legend-haunted ruins, and fragrant 
uplands jeweUed with Alp-roses and purple 
gentian-blossoms, lie all unsouglit among the 
slopes and passes of the mountains round about. 
SliU less do th^ dream that to some of those 
crumbling towers from whidi the very ivy has 
long since withered away, there cling traditions 
many centuries older than Christ; or that in 
yonder scattered chfilets, some of which cluster 
like swallows' nests on shelves of granite six or 
fight hmidred feet above the level of the valley, 
there is yet spoken a language unknown to the 
rest of Jfiuroiie. Only the historian and arclisp- 
ologist care to remember how there lie imbedded 
iu that tongue the last fragments of a forgotten 
language; and how in the veins of the simple 
mountaineers who speak it, there yet linger some 
drops of the blood of a lost, a might y, and a mys¬ 
terious people. 

Thus it happened that William Trefalden, who 
was neither an archasologist nor an historian, but 
only a britliaat, unsorupulons man of the world, 
every fibre of whose aetive brain was Wy just 
then with a thousand projects, neither knew, nor 
cared to know, any of these tilings, but took his 
way up the vafley of Domlcschg without bestow¬ 
ing a tiiought upon its people or traditions. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the fourth di^ from that on wMch he left 
London. He had been on the toad two nights 
out of the three j and yet his ^e looked nobe the 
less bright, and his cheek none the paler. As he 
strode along in the deep shade, glancing up from 
time to time at the sunny heights above bis hea d . 


his step grew freer, and his bearing more as¬ 
sured than usual. There was not a soil of travel 
on his garments. The shabby office coat so in¬ 
separably associated with its wearer in the 
minds of bis clerks, was discarded for a sufii of 
fashionable cut and indefinite hue, such as the 1 
British tourist ddighteth to honour. His gloves j 
and linen were faultless. Even Ms boots, aJ- I 
though bo was on foot, were almost free from [ 
dust. He looked, iu short, so well dressed, and 
so unlike his daily self, that it may be doubled 
whether even Mr. Abel Xeckwitch would have 
recognised his employer at the first glance, if 
that astute head-clerk could by any possibility 
have met him on the way. i 

Absorbed in tiiought as he was, however. Mi’. 
Trefalden paused every now and then to lecon- I 
noitre the principal features of the valley, and ' 
make certam of his landmarks. The village 
from which he had started was already loft two 
miles behind; and, save a ruined watch-tower 
on a pedestal of rock some eighty foot above the 
level of the road, there was no accessible building . 
in sight. The Hiuter Rhine, with its gi-ej waters 
still dull from the glacier, ran brawlmg past him 
all the way. There were pine forests climb ing up \' 
tlie spurs of the mountains; and flocks of brown !, 
goats, with little tinkling bells about thek necks, 
browsing over the green slopes lower down. I 
Ear above the sound of these little bells, uplifted, 
as it were, upon gigantic precipices of bare j 
graiiito, rose, terrace beyond terrace, a whole I 
upper world of rich pasture lands, cultivated ' 
fields, mossy ori’hards, and tiny hanjicts, which, 
seen from the valley, looked like carved toys 
scattcied over the velvet swari Higher i 
.still, came barren plateaus, groups of stunted ' 
firs, and rugged crags among winch tlie un- 
melted snow lay iu broad, irregular patches, 
while far away to the right, where another v^loy 
.seemed .to open westward, rose a mouataiuloftier 
Uian all the rest, from the summit of wlii^ 
a vast glacier hung over in icy folds that glittered 
to the, sun, like sculptured drapery depending 
from the shoulder of some colossal statue. I 

But William Trefalden had no eyes for this I 
grand scene. To him, at that momeui, the ' 
mountams wore but s^-posts, and the sun a 
lamp to li^t him on bis way. Ho was seeking 
for a certain roadside shrine behind widch, he 
had been told, he shonld find a path teadfog to 
the Ch&teau llotsberg. He -knew that he h^ 
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not yet passed the shrine, and that b^his tim^ 
he ann^ be near it. PreaeacfUy a chapel-bell 
chimed Ircitk tbe heil&tB, clear, apd^saveet/md 
Very (ti|Mu||b’i'HBp{^tdteg^ at h^evratoh, 
and llten iiff'fea inore rapidly. It •mi 

already a quarter to five, and he "was anxious to 
reach ids destination before the afternoon should 
grour much later. There was an abnq^ cuive m 
the road a few yards further on. He had been 
lo(^dng forward to this point for some minutes, 
and feE so sore that it must bring him in sight 
of the path, that when it actually did so, he 
struck up at once through the scattered pines 
that fringed the waste ground to the left of the 
road, and trod the beaten track as confidently as 
if ho were familiar with every foot of the way. 

As he went on, the sound of the hurrying river 
died away, and the scattered pines became a 
thick plantation, fragrant and dusky. Then the 
ground grew hilly, and was broken up here and 
there by mossy boulders 5 and then came open 
daylight again, and a space of smooth sward, and 
a st^p pathway leading up. to another belt of 
pines. This second plantation was so pre¬ 
cipitous that the path had in some places been 
laid down with blocks of rough stone and short 
lei^hs of pine trunks, so as to form a kind of 
primitive staircase up the mountain-side. The 
ascent, however, was short, < hough steep, and 
Mr. Trcfaldcu had not been climbing it for many 
minutes before he saw a bright shaft of sunlight 
piercing the frilled boughs some few yards in 
advance. Then the moss became suddenly golden 
beneath his feet, and he found himself on the 
verge of an open plateau, with the valley lying in 
deep shade some four hundred feci below, and 
the warm sun glowing on Ms face. There ran 
the steel-grey river, eddying but inaudible; there 
opened the broad Ehcinthal, leading away mile 
after mile into the dim distance, with glimpses of 
wMte Alps on the horizon; while close by, within 
fifty yar^ of the spot on which he was standing, 
rose the ivied walls of the ChSteau Eotzberg. 

This, then, was the home to which his great¬ 
grandfather’s eldest son had emigrated one 
himdred years hoforc—this, the birlhidace of the 
heir-at-law! William Trcfalden smiled some¬ 
what bitterly as he paused and looked upon it. 

It was a thorough Swiss medimval dwelling, 
utterly irregular, and consisting apparently of a 
cluster of some five or six square turrets, no two! 
of which were of the same size or lieight. They 
were surmounted alike by steep slated roofs and 
^tesqne weathercocks; and the largest, which 
had been sulfered to fall to ruin, was green with 
ivy from top to bottom. The rest of the ch&tean 
gave signs of only partial habitation. Many of 
the narrow windows were boarded up, wMle 
others showed a scrap of chintz on the inner side, 
or. a flower-pot on the sill. A low wall, endos^ 
ing a small court-yard, lay to the south of the 
huildi^, and was approached by a quaint old 
gateway supporting a sculptured scutcheon, close 
above which'a stork had built his nest. 

Hone ihi^ .details eVaped the practised eye 


of William Trefalden- He saw all in a moment 
—poverty, picturesqueness, and neglect. As he 
crossed the open sward, and csimeksi^t of a 


Iteicp road MiaflKn| up from tbe vaileron the 
bthte side,'hc remarked that there were no tracks 
Of whsds upon it. Passing under the gateway, 
he observed how the henJdic hearings were 
efimmdupon ^e shield,, and how those fractures 
were such as could only have been dealt by the 
hand bf man. Not even the grass that had sprung 
up amid the paving in the court-yard, nor the 
mossy ^nthouse over the well, nor the empty 
kennel in the comer, remained unnoticed as he 
went up to the door of the chfiteau. 

It was standing partly open—a massy oaken 
portal, studded with iron stanchions, and pro¬ 
tected only by a heavy latch. William Trefalden 
looked round for a bdl, but there was none. Then 
he knocked with his clenched hand, hut no one 
came. He Called aloud, but no one answered. 
At last he went in. 

The door opened into a<stonc haH of itrcgular 
shape, with a cavernous fireplace at one end, and 
a large modem window at the other. The ceiling 
was low, and the rafters were black with smoke. 
An old carved press, a scremi, some chairs and 
settles of antique fonn, a great oak table ou 
which lay a newspaper and a pair of clumsy silver 
spectacles, a curious Swiss clock with a toy 
skeleton standing in a little sentry-box just over 
the dial, a spinning-wheel and a linen-press, were 
all the furniture that it contained. A couple of 
heavy Tyrolean rifles, with curved stocks to fit to 
the shoulder, were standing behind the door, and 
an old sabre, a pair of antlers, and a yellow parch¬ 
ment in a black frame, hung overthe mantelpiece, 
A second door, also partly open, stood nearly 
opposite the first, and led into a garden. 

Having surveyed tliis modest interior from the 
threshold, and found himself alone there, liL:. 
Trefalden crossed over to the fireplace and ex¬ 
amined the parchment at his leisure. It was 
Captain Jacob’s commission, signed and scaled 
by His Most Gracious Mqjcsty King George the 
Second, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and 
forty-eight. Turning from this to the newspaper 
on the table, he saw that it was printed in some 
language with which he was not acquainted—a 
language that was neither Trench, nor Italian, 
nor. Spanish, but which seemed to bear a vague 
resemblance to all three. It was entitied 
“ Amity del Pievd.” Having lingered Over this 
journal with some curiosity, he laid it'down 
^ain, and passed out through the second door 
into the garden. 

HerOi at least, he had <spected to find some 
one belonging to the place; but it was a mere 
kitchen garden, and contained nothing higher in 
the scale of creation than cabbages and potatoes, 
gooseberry-bushes, and beiH of early salad. Mr! 
l^nfidden began to ask himself whether bis‘Swiss 
kindred had deserted the Chateau .Eotzberg 
altogether. 

Strolling slowly dong a«de*path sheltered by 
a high privet hedge, and glancing back evmy now 
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and tbcn at tUe queer little turroted building 
'witb ivU its weutkereocks glitteriug in tUe snui 
ho suddeuljr became awaro of voices not far dis¬ 
tant. He stopped—listened—went on a few steps 
further—and found that f bey proceeded from some 
lower level than that on which he stood. Having 
once ascertained the direction of the sounds, he 
followed thej» rapidly enough. Jlis quick eye 
detected a gap in the hedge at the npper end of 
ihe garden. From this gap, a flight of rou||| 
steps led down to a little orchard some eighteen 
or twenty feet below—a mere shelf of verdnro on 
the face of the precipice, commanding a glorious 
view all or cr ihc valley, and lying full to the sun¬ 
set. It was planted thickly with fruit-trees, and 
protected at the verge of the cliff by a fragile 
rail. At the further cud, built up in ou angle of 
the rock, stood a rustic summcr-honse newly 
thatched with Indian coru-slraw. Towards this 
point William Trcfaldon made his way through 
the deep grass and the wild flowers. 

As he drew nearer, he heard the sounds again. 
There was bat one voice now—a man’s—and he 
was reading. Whal was he reading? Not 
German. Not Uiat strange dialed i»rinlcd in 
tho“Ami<y del Pievel.” Certainly not Latin. 
Ho advanced a little further. Was it, could it 
be—Greek ? 

Mr. Trcfaldcu’s Greek had grown .somewhat 
rusty these last eighteen j'ears or so, but there 
could be no mistake about tho'se sonorous 
periods. Ho recognised the vciy hues a.s they 
fell from the lips of the speaker—lines su ect and 
strong as that god-like wiuc stored of old in the 
chamber of Ulysses. • It was many a j car fince he 
had heard them, though at biton they hod been 
•‘familiar in his mouth as hun.schold words 

About our heads elms and t.itl poplars wh'uperod; 
While from its rocky cavo beside as trickled 
The SBcrcd waters of a limpid fountain. 

The crickot chirped i' the hedge, and the sweet 

throstle 

Sang loudly from the copse. 

Who should this be but Theocritus of Sicily ? 
William Trcfaldeu could scarcely bdiovo liis cars. 
Theocritus in thevalloyof Uomleschg! Theocritus 
in the mouths of such outer barbaruuis as the 
dw^^ers in the Gh&tcau Botzberg P 

Having ended the famous description of the 
garden of Phrasidnmus, the rtsader paused. Wil¬ 
liam Trcfrlden hastenodup to the front of the sum¬ 
mer-house. An old man smoking a German pipe, 
aud fcyouth bending over a, book, were its only 
occupants. Both looked up; wdboih, by asimul- 
taocous impulse of courtesy, rose to receive him. 

“ I your pardon,” he said, liftit^ Ids hat. 
"This iB,»l fear, an unceremonious intrusion; 
bat 1 am not quite a stranger, and- 

lie cheeked himself. Froucli was the language 
which he had found generally understood in the 
Grisons, and lie had inadveriientiy used Ida native 
English. • 

But the (dd man bowed, laid’bia pipe aside, 
and replied in English as pure as his own. 

"Whoever you maybe, sir, you are welcome.” 


“I thiuk I have the pleasure of addressing a 
relative,” observed the lawyer. “ My T yptiw u 
Waiiam Trefaldon.” 

The old man stepped forward, took Idm by 
both hands, and, somewhat to his surpiim, 
kissed him on each cheek. 

“Cousin,” ho said, “thou art thrice uelcome. 
Saxon, my son,' embrace thy kinsman.” 

CIIAITEB, V. MU. TREVAUlEN ASD H18 COPSIHS. 

Jhi. Teefalmn took the rustic ehmr handed 
to him by bis younger kinsman, and placed it just 
against the* entrance to the summer-house. It 
WU-) Ids habit, he said, to avoid a strong light, 
and the sunset d;izzlcd him. Die old man re¬ 
sumed his seat. The youth remained standing. 
Both looked at the new comer with a cordid, 
undksemblod curiosity; and for a few seconds 
there was silence. ' 

Mr. Trofaldcn’s elder kinsman was fragile, | 
liale, white haired, with brilliant dark eyes, and 
tbin sensitive lips, that trembled when be spoke I 
cai'uesily. The other was atall, broad-shouldered, , 

broad-Iirowcd, ])owcrful young fellow, with a 
boyish down upon Ins mipcr hp, and a forest of J 
thick golden-brown hair, crisp and curly aa the 
locks of Cliaueer’s Squire. Hia eyebrows and 
e.vclashes were some sliades darker Ilian bis 
liair; and Lis eyes looked out from beneath them 
with an expression half shy, half fearless, such 
as wc sometimes see in the ejes of children. In 
sliorf, he was as goodly a specimen of the race j 
of Adam ns one might hoiio to meet w itli between ' 
London and the valley of Uomlcschg, or even ' 

further; and this Mr. Trefalden could not but 1 

admit at file first glance. 

The old man was the first to speak. 

“ You did not find your way xvilhout a guide, 
cousin?” said he. I 

“ It was no very difficult achievement,"replied 
the lawyer. “ i enjoyed the walL” 

"From Cliui-P”_ 

" No—from Bciclicnan. I have taken np my i 
quarters at tlio ‘ Adler.’ My landlord described ' 
tbe rdid to me. It was easy enough to find; | 

not, perhaps, quite so easy to follow.” ' 

" Ah, you came by the footpath. It is sadly ' 

out of repair, and would seem steep to a stranger. ' 

Saxon, go bid Kellli prepare supper; aud open 
a bottle of d’Asti wine. Our cousin is weiuy.” I 

Mr. Trefalden hastened to excuse himself; but j 

it was of no avail. The old gentleman insisted 1 
that ho should “ at least break bread aud drink 
wine” with them; aud Mr. Trefalden, seeing 
that he attached some patriarchal import to this 
ceremony, yielded the 310 ml. 

"Youhave a son, sir, of whom you maybe 
proud,” said be, looking after the youth os he 
strode away through the trees. 

The old man st^ed, and with the smile bis 
whole face grew tender and graeiuns. 

" He is my groat hope and joy,” he rc]fliad; 

" but he is not my son. Ho is the only child of 
my dear brother, who died twelve j-ears ago.” 

Mr. Trefalden had already heard lliis down at 
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Eeicbei)«a’; buih6iid]3, '*|odeiedf* 
inter^ted. ^\ 

"My twbl^ ■w*®'* fenher,’’ cMiUimed the 
other; ^ Iwthei^ C9tw%h.- He 

t Save been « bachdor ait 
xny ■ ■ > ' ■ 

"JSjad yotnr brother’s erife,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
"i8‘al»BtiiIlidngP’ 

“Nq; she died two years after she became a 
motiier. twdre years, Saxon has had no 
parent bnt myself. He calls ine' father’ll call 
hira*son.* I could not lore hiia more if he were 
really my own offspring:. I have be^n his only 
tutor, also. I bare taught him all that I know. 
Hrmy thought of his heart is open to me. He 
is what God and my teaching hare madeJiim.” 

"Ha is a nugdftoeut fellow, at all eTents," 
said Mr. l^refaldeo, dryly. 

" My brother was iiunost as tall and handsome 
at his age;^ replied the pastor, with a sigh. 

“What is his age P’ asked the lawyer. 

"He was twenty-two on the thirtieth of 
last 'December " 

“I shouhi not take him to be more than 
twenty." 

"Twenty-two—twenty-two years, and four 
mennhs—a mau in age, in stature, in strength, 
in lcaming j but a hoy at heart, cousin—a boy at 
heart!" 

""All the better for him,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
with his quiet voice and pleasant smile. “ Many 
of the greatest men that ever lived were boys to 
the last.” 

“ I have no desire to see my Saxon become a 
great man,” said Martin TrefaldeD, hastily. 
"God forbid it! I have tried to make him a 
good man. That is enough.” 

“And I have no doubt that you have suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

The old man looked troubled, 

"I have tried,” said he; "but I know not 
i^ether I Lave tried in the right way. I have 
fhlined him according to my own belief and 
ideas; and what 1 have done has been done for 
tbe b^t. I may have acted wrongly. J may 
not have done mjf duty; hut 1 have strivJfitio do 
it. I prayed for light—I prayed for God’s 
blessing on my work. I believed ray prayers were 
heard; but I have had heavy misgivings of 
late—heavy, heavy misgivings!” 

“ I feel sure they must be groundless,” said 
Mr. Trefalden. 

The pastor shook his head. He was evidently 
anxious, and iH at case. 

"That is because you do not know,’^ replied 
he. “I oannot tell you now—another time— 
when we can be longer alone. In the mean 
while, I thank Heaven for the chance that has 
brought jyqu hithor. Cousin, you are our only 
surviving kinsman—yon ate acquainted with the 
urarld—you will advhm file—you will be good to 
hhn! I am sure you wffL I see it fat your face.” 

"I shafl very gM to receive your conft- 
dence, and to sdve you what couui^ I can," 
replied Mr. Tidfiidea. ' 


" God bless you!” said the pa^oi; imd shook 
hands with him across the tabfe. - 
At tiiis mofoept thme eame a sqimd eff voices 
frcmi the forthef end of the terrace. 

^ One word more,” cried 'Maftiu, eagefily. 
"You know our family history, and ti^ rate that 
is drawing near P* 

"Ido." 

" Not a syllable before im, tffi we have a^raiu 
mpkeu together. Hush! he is here."' 

TA giant shadow foli upon the-:^aii,afid 7 qfing 
Saxon’s six feet of substance sto^ between 
them and the sun. He held a dish fat his hands 
rad a bottle nnder his arm, atad was followed by 
a stalwart peasant wonmfi, laden with plates and 


“The evening is so warm,” said he, "that I 
thought our cousin would prefer to stf^h^e; 
so KetUi and. I have brought the supper with 
us.” 

“Notliing could please me better,” replied 
Mr. Trefalden. "By the way, Saxon, I must 
compliment you on your Greek- ^eocritus is 
an old friend of mine, and you read him remark¬ 
ably well.” 

The young man, who had just removed the 
book from tbe table, and was assisting to ^rread 
the cloth, blushed like a ^1. 

"He and Anacreon were my favonrite poets,” 
added the lawyer; "but that was a loug tiira 
ago. I fear I now remember very ttttie of 
either.” 

"I have not read Anacreon,” said Saxon j 
“ but of all those I know, 1 love Homer best.” 

“ Ay, for the fighting,” suggested his uncle, 
with a smile. 

"'IVhy not, when it’s sueh grand fighting?” 

“ Then you prefer the Iliad to the Odyssey,” 
said Mr. Trefalden. "Now, for my part, I 
always took more pleasure in the advratnres of 
Ulysses. The scenery is so various and roman¬ 
tic ; the fiction so delightful.” 

“I don’t like Ulysses,” said Saxon, bluntly. 
“ He’s so crafty.” 

“He is therefore all the truer to nature,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Trefalden. "AilGreeks are crafty; 
and Ulysses is the very type of his rrae.” 

"1 cannot forgive him on that plea. A hero 
mast be better than his race, or be is no hero.” 

" That is true, my son," said the prator. 

“I alldw that the Homeric heroes are not 
Bayards; but they are great mra," said. Mr. 
Trefalden, defending his ppsUaon loss for the 
sake of ar^ment than for the opportunity of 
studying bis cousin’s opinions. 

" Ulysses is not a great'man,” roidied Saxon, 
warmly; “ mudi less a hero.” 

Mr. Trefalden smiled, and shook hii^eacL - : 

“ You have tdl the world against ytnq” smd 
he. ‘ 

" The world lets itself he bliiMed by'traditiai,” 
answer^ Saxem. " Can n man 'be a hefio, and 
steal ? tniero, tell Hes ? a hetOk and afraid to 
give his name? T^ of AMinriwus not one of 
that stamp. When Gesslfir 4pes(^btied bfan 
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about the Itrrow, ho tdki the troth, and eostiimcd the p&stc^ two 

wae ready to die for It.” thbiuwxid eight Wdred years ago jS^ps 

'*Y<m OD^ ao eathosiaat cm the subject of werBj>etq>led hy,»hardyat^ngirio^ 
heroes” stud Mr. TreWen, j^&gly. * the saasa htnguae^ or the gensf Of the iuioe 
The young laaa blushed again, more deeply langfuagtv'"^bich is spoken he*4 to this i^’hy 
than hefoj)e 4 ■ , their descendants. These aboriidnea fedtowbd 

“ I bate Ulysses,” he Mid. ** He was, a con- the instincts which God would seem to hare an- 
iemptible fellow; and 1 don’t believe that Homer pltmted in the hearts ofall mounts races. They 
wrote the Odyssey at alL” wearied of thdr barren fastnes^. They poured 

WitHthia, he addressed some observation to down into the loutbem plains. Th^ expelled 
KettH, who answered him, and departed. * the native Umbrians, and settled as conquerors 
” WhataBtrai^e (^ect!”saidMr.Trefatdmi, iathidpertof Italy which lies nottti of . Ancona 
his att^tion diverted into another channel and the Tiber. There they,buflt cities, cultivated 
“ Did 1 not see a newspaper printed in it, as 1 literature and the arts, and reached a high degree 


passed just now tlirough the house P’ 


of civilisation. When I tell yon that they had 


*’’Yoa did; but it is no dialect,” replied the attained to this eminence befme the era of 
pastor, as thi^ took their places nhmd the table. Uomulus; that they gaverdigion, language, and 
'“Itis_alangi«ige--agenuinelanguage; copious, arts to Rome hers^; that, according to the 
majestic, degant, and more ancient by mday decreed fate of nations, they fell throu^ their 


oeuturies than the Latin.’* 
” You surprise me.” 


own luxury, and were enslaved in their turn; 
that, pursued by the Gaul or the Celt, tboy fled 


“Its modern name,” continued the old man, back at last to these same mountains from which 
** is the Rhffito-Romanseh. If you desire to they had emigrated long centuries before; that 
know U.S ancient namb, 1 must refer you back to they erected some of those strongholds, the im* 
a period earlier, perhaps, than even the founda- perishable ruins of which yet stand aWe our 
tion of Alba Longa, and certainly long anterior passes; and that in this Rhsto-Bomansch tongue 


to Rome. But, cousin, you do not eat.” 


of the Grisons survive the last utterances ofidieir 


“I have really no appetite,” pleaded Mr. Tre- lost poets and historums—when, cousin, I tell 
falden, who foimd neither the gost’s*milk cheese you all these things, j^ou will, I think, have 
nor tb« salad particularly to his taste. “Besides, guessed already what the name of that ancient 


I am much interested in what you tell me. 
Hie pastor’s face lighted up. 


people must have been ?” 

Now it happened, somewhat unluckily, that 


“I am glad of iV’ he smd, eagerly. “I am Mr. Trcfalden had lately read, somewhere or an- 
very glad it. It is a subject to which I have other, a review of somebody’s book on this very 


devoted the leisure of a long life.” 


subject; so, when the old man paused, quite 


"But you have not yet told me the ancient warm and flushed with his own eloquence, he 


naime of this Romansch tongue P’ 

Sanon, who had been looking somewhat un¬ 
easy during the last few minutes, was about to 
speak; but his uncle interposed. 

"No, BO, my son,” he said, eagerly, "these 


are matters with which I am more conversant intermpted the pastor. 


found himself prepared with a reply. 

“ If,” said he, “I had not taken an impression 
—if, in short, I bad not nnderetood that the 

Etruscans were originally a Lydian tribe- ” 

"You took that impression from Herodotus 1” 


than thou. Leave the explanation to mo.” 


'No; for the best of reasons. I never was 


The young man bent forward, and whispered, I Grecian enough to do battle with Herodotus,” 


■“ Briefly, then, dearest father.” 

Mr. Trefaldou’s quick ear caught the almost in¬ 
audible wamiug. It was his destiny to gain more 
thaa one insight into character that evening. 


“From Taoitas, then?” 

"Bofeibly from Tacitus.” 

" Yes, Tacitus supports that theory, but ho is 
wrong*; so does Her^otus, and he is wrong; so 


The pastornodded, somewhat impatiently, and do Strabo, Cicero, Sene(^ Pliny, Plutaieb, 
launched into what was evidently a favourite Velleius Paterculus, Servius, and a host of 


^Look round,” he said, "at these mountainsi. 
They have their local names, as the Golando, 
the Ringed, tiic AJtbula, and so forth; but they 


others, and they are all wrong—utterly wrong, 
at these mountainsi. every one of tliem!” 

cs, as the Galanda, " But whore-” 

so forth; but they “ Livy supposes that the emigration was from 


have also a general, and clasalled name. They the plains to the mountms—folly, mere folly! 
are the Rhsstian Alps. Among tliem lie nume- Docs not every examplc^in hist<^ point to the 
rous vaUeys, of which this, the Hintcr-Rhein- contrary? The dwellers in plains fly to the 
Thai, is the chief. Yondm; lie the passes of tlie mountains for refuge; but emigration flows as 
Splugen and the Sielvio, and beyond them the naturally from the heights totheflals, as streams 
plains of Lombardy. You probably know this flow down from the glaciers to the valleys, 
aheudy; but it is important to my explanation Hellanicus of Lesbos would have us believe t&y 
that you should have a oorreot idea of pur geo- were Pelasgiaus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
graphy.here in the Grisons,” * ’ asserts that they were the aborigines of the 

Mr. Tri^EaWen bowed, and bcj^d him to pro- soil. Gorius makes them Phoeniciaa—Bonarota, 
eeed. ; fii 4 on i^ bis supper in silence. ' Egyptian--Mafl!ei, Canhanite—Ghiarnacci.. .’’ 
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[Condnetedliy 


“I bef .yottf ,5«doB^*^^^4e^|^;ptBd Trefal- 


jaOTBOHia ..." 

"1%iey; ctf tiw jklad!” •cried ibe 

pAsto/tiiDiihbBg'lRialexdt^ “If they hid 

bMailw'^QitDQdx^^ would uot Xantus oi Lydk 
htira oii^cled'iJie oventf He never even 
0^8 them. Can .you conceive an En«^h 
biatcaiaii omitting the colonisation of America; 
or n Sjnunsh historian pasring dver the conqnest 
ctf Mexico ? No, cousin, you must forgive me 
for saying that he who embraces the empty 
theories ^ Herodotus and Tacitus commits n 
grievous error. 1 can show yon such archm- 
domchl evidence . . 

“I assure yon,” said Mr. Trefdden, lau^ngly, 
“ that I have not the least disposition to do any¬ 
thing of tliB kind. It is a subject upon wliich 1 
know absdntely nothing.” 

“And father,” began Saxon, laying his hand 
gently on the old man’s arm, “1 think yon 
forget——” 

“No, no, I forget nothing,” interrupted his 
uncle, too much possessed by his own argument 
to listen to any one. “I do not forget that 
Qtbbou pronouneed the Lydian theory a theme 
for only poets and romanoists. 1 do not forget 
that Steub, whatever the tenor of his other 
opinions, at least adthiited the unity of tlie 
Etruscan and Ehetiau tongues. Then there j 
was Niebuhr—althoughfell under the mistake j 
of supposing the Etruscan to be a mixed race, | 
he believed the Rhastiaas of these Alps to have 
been the true stock, and maintained that they 
reduced the Pelasgi to a state of vassalage. 
Niebuhr was a great man, a fine historian, an 
enlightened scholar. I corresponded with him, 
cousin, for years, on this very subject; but 1 
eould never succeed in convincing him of the 
purely Bhmtiau nationality of the Etruscan 
peop]^. He always would have it that they 
were amalgamated with the Pelasgians. It was 
• great pity! 1 wish I could have set him right 
before he ied.” 

Mr. Trefalden looked at his watch. 

“1 wish you could,” he said; “but it grows 
late, and I shalj never find my way back before 
daik, if I do not at once bid you good ewining.” 

The pastor put his hand to his brow in a he- 
wildered way. 

"I—I fear I have talked too much,” he said, 
shyly. “1 have wearied you. Pray forgive me. 
When I begin upon this subject, I do uot know 
where to stop.” 

“ That is because you l^ow so much about it,” 
filled the lawyer. "But I have listened with 
great pleasure, I assure you.” 

“ Have you ? Have you, indeed P” 

“And. have learned a great deal tliat I did not 
tnowb^ore.” 

“I will ahowyou all Niebuhr's letters another 
time, and copies of my replies,” said the old man, 
“if you care to read them.” 

Bfe was now quite radiant again, and wanted 
oidy a word of- encoura^ment to resume the 


conversation; but Mr. Trefaldpn.had had more 
than enough of the Etruscans akvady. 

“Thank you,” said he; " thank yQu-^«»other 
time. And now, good-by.” 

"No, no—stay a moment longer. I have so 
much to say to you—so many questions to ask. 
llow long do you stay m Ileiehmnw ?”• 

" Some days—perhaps a week.” 

"Are you on your way to Italy?” 

“ Not at all. I want^ change of am, and I 
have come abroad for a fortuight’a holiday. My 
object in choosing Reicbenau for a resting- 
place is solely to be near you.” 

The old mmi's eyes filled with tears. 

“How good of you!"' he said, simply. “I 
should never have seen you if you had not found 
your way hither—and, after all, we three alls the 
last of our imme. Cousin, wiU you come here ?" 

Mr. Trefalden hesitated. 

“What do you wean?” he said. “I shall 
come again, of course, to-morrow.” 

“I mean, will you come hero for the timp of 
your stay ? I hardly like to ask you, for I know 
the ‘Adler* is far more comfortable than our 
little desolate eyrie. But still, if you can put up 
with farmer’s fare and mountain habits, you 
shall have a loving welcome.” . 

Air. Trefalden smiled, and shook his head. , 

" I thauk you,” said he, " as mudh as if J ac¬ 
cepted your hospitality; but it is impossible. 
We Londoners lead busy feverish lives, and 
become enslaved by all kinds of unhedilby 
customs, lour habits and mine didler as widely 
as the habits of aU Esquimaux and a Eriendly 
Islander. Shall I confess the trutii ? lou have 
just supped—I am now going back toReiohenau 
to dinner.” 

“To dinner?” 

“ Yes, eight is my hour. I cannot depart from 
it, even when travelling; so you see I dare 
uot become your guest. However, I shsdl see 
you daily, and my young cousm here must do 
the honours the neighbourhood to me.” 

“ That I will,” said Saxon, heartily. 

Mr. Trefalden then shook hands with the 
pastor, and, Saxon having declared his mtention 
of seeing him down the mountain, they went 
away together. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S GRAVE. 

Tub long and hard winter of 1865, will for 
many years to come bo memorable in the reports 
of the registrars for the unusual numWs of 
deaths from diseases of the respiratoiy organs. 
From February to April, after several weeks of 
arctioal weather, the north-cast wind had a re%n 
of terror; and, amidst thousands of victims, 
slew a man whose name was so famiHar on the 
tongues and types of his generation, that this 
spr^ will be signalled out as the sprittg in 
whieu Richard Oobden died. Every home in 
which there was hn invalid ledsc^ forward to 
the cessation oif the cruel and pmonous winds 
which prevailed, to set up the sufilmr. In 
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Sussex, among tbe Downs, M«i along the shore, 
in the first week of Febrwsrjr, the snowdrops 
and orOcnses glinted np ■in the gardcne< and 
the skylarks, with bearang wingh and ecstatic 
carols, mounted straight up into the sky. Poly¬ 
anthuses, ffitemone %pRtiea8, and blue and 
purple anemones, bloomed in lite middle of the 
month. The first of the foreign mngers, the 
chaffinch, came and warbled beautifully on the 
top twijj;* of knfiess trem. The greater titmouse 
made hunself hemrd idiout West Sussex homes 
by Itm iwt) rasping notes, which seem borrowed 
from the whetting of a s«^e. Where there 
were many trees aod shntl», amidst chirps and 
warblingSi the tree^larks trilled, ihe thrushes 
whistled; and sanguine sufferers &om bronchitis 
beheld Uieir throats had escaped from the 
gripe of this deadliest of the garotters. Ilcly- 
ing on the apparent arrmlof spring, Mr.Cobden, 
one of thousands of iimlid prisoners during the 
wbter, left his sheltered home at Bnufbrd among 
the Downs, where “ he had waited for finer wea¬ 
ther,” and whilst travelling to London was 
caught by four degrees of frost. Never strong, 
overworked all his life, often wounded in poli- 
lical strife, never having recovered the loss of 
his only boy, in his public zeal addressing his 
constituents too late in the year, and leaving 
his home too early in the spring to speak in par¬ 
liament, the cold overpowered the heat in Ms 
overworn frame, and on the sunny but chilly i 
morning of the Snd of April, while the church 
bells were ringing, Richara Cobden was expiring 
in bis chauibere m Suffolk-street, London. 

On the following Wednesday his remains were 
taken from London back to Lunford. He had 
huilt a mansion with a square tower on the site 
of his father’s farm-house, preserving, however, 
one room of the old house, his mother’s bed¬ 
room. Richard Cobden was a West Sussex 
man. Worthing, Littlehampton, Bognor, and 
Chicltestcr, are built on a fiat tract of clay land 
stretching some thirty miles along the shore, 
and sometimes as many as ten or a dozen miles 
from the foot of the chalky Downs to thcLshinglc 
of the coast. Chicbester is, like Brighton, close 
to the Downs, only in a valley a few miles from 
the sea, inst ead of being, like Brighton (the suc¬ 
cessor of a town washed away by the sea), built 
for refuge upon the slopes and cliffs of the 
Downs. Chichester is a cathedral and agricul¬ 
tural city, the rest are csplanodcd bathing towns. 
On the northern side of the Downs of West 
Sussex are the agricultural towns of Dorsiiani, 
PetwOTtb, MidUufst, and Stcyning. At the 
cast end of the eounty of Sussex, it is important 
to remember, Saxon Harold was defeated by 
Norman Wittiam, and lordly castles and lowly 
thatched cottages, although several of the castles 
are now in ruins, and many of the sea-side 
villages have been swept away by the sea, still 
maintain the traditions of the victors and the 
victims of the battle of Hastings. The Oobdens, 
or Cobbys, are common ito West Sussex rhiefly 
as labouring or serving people. .luhabiiunts of 
West Sussex who read newspapers knew that 
Richard Cobden the member lived near IHd- 


hiitst; bro among the tege majority wli® do not 
read; Oi:’ cannot read newspapers, the kst^b^ 
Mr. Cobden was an' Intekeeper at 
Yet heve-Cobdens owned land and tiOed it Idisg 
before any temporal or spiritual bmrons ereisi^ 
castles to ovmmwe the despoiled, and oppress^ 
Saxohs- 

Deefdy engraven in the heart of Richard 
Cohdea was the impression of the fact that 
Ms forefathers had owned Danfotd, and had, 
by misfortune and fault, by weakness and 
simplicity of their own, or by the superior 
cunning of others, seen it pass ftwtty from them. 
His voice became plaintive otf this theme. ,A 
Saxon, bom under the cold shades of feudal 
baronries, Sclsey, Lcconfield, Winterton, Rich¬ 
mond, Arundel, where tenancy u but leave to 
toil for another, and enfranchisement only per-, 
mission to vote as bidden, Richard Cobden im¬ 
bibed from the lessons of his home Ms deep dis¬ 
trust and dislike of the aristocracy.. Historical 
researches never occupied him vmy much, or 
else what was excessive in Ms hatred might have 


tower of the castle, and stuping the heroic 
struggle in which De Montford roupt for parlia¬ 
ment against kingcraft. But no men hate land¬ 
lords like fanners* sons; and Cffisar, the laird’s 
dog, is made by Robert Bums to fell Luath, the 
cottar’s dog, what, I believe, is the reason why: 

Poor tenant bodies scant o’ cash, 

How they maun thole a factor’s stiasb. 

He’ll stamp, an’ threaten, curse and swear, 
He’ll aiiprdiend them, poind their gear,— 
tVliile they mann stan, wi’ aspect humble 
An hear it a’ an’ fear an’ tremble. 

Democracy is a plant which grows in aristo¬ 
cratic soil. 

The West Sussex men might be divided into 
Lowlanders and Highlanders, although all of 
one race and language, and Mr. Cobden’s parish, 
Heysliot, called a Higliland parish; for it lies 
among the very Mgliest of the round broad- 
shouldered hills or mountains separating North 
from South Sussex. There is now a good road 
from Chichester to Midhurst over these hilis{ 
and the first sod of a railway has just been 
out. When Richard Cobden was a little boy, a 
near connexion of mine used to visit the rector 
and squire of Trot ton, tlic adjoining pai-ish to 
Heysliot, shooting wilii Jtis friend Twyford the 
clergyman, whilst I he squire and his sou hunted. 
Tiierc was f iten only a by-road from Midlmrst 
to I’otersficld. Newspapers were then so sel¬ 
dom seen in the neighbourhood that the squire 
did not know the name of the prime minister. 
This fact means, that the weak had no protection 
against the strong from publicity, aud but little 
fmm law. , . , 


degrees below the average of top last aiw 
years. On the xnomiqg of the fai of April, 
however, the wind was from the south-Wcst, 
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and a varm ta 
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!Qiia oC and ibe day'b^me tias 

firsi of itHbp^. The.'iiat sea ataiifin is beau^- 
fdk etramited, sH catered vitii iiel^s above 
wte6k..ii7lark8 make the vejkia .ring: the' 
seroei^e roads vmd past farm-hbuaes aad 
t^l^B trith Weltering aod spires.; and 
it^hedg^ line the roads, &dl of ttrlttoriiig 
lards; there are ditches beneath the hedges, apd 
06 above them is spangled with yelbw 
primroses and golden criandine. IFrom Chiches¬ 
ter to Cocking Causeway the road rises. Many 
brick-built atm dat-tile-roored farm-houses seem 
eorered wi0 gold, for the Farmelia lichens 
are spread otmr their tiles like gold-leaf. 

beeches abound on the roadside baiiks, 
with 0m withered brown leaves clinging still 
to then: 'branches. Hasel-trees, some with male 
and some'with female catkins, but none with a 
sin^ leri, and scarce one with a bud, on tbeir 

_’ A.__ 1 _a.—_ A?_ 1 _J _ 


made hoQses invisi^ tp each 
i a bbhdned y^ds a^a^ 
1 oC aad the day became the 


country, indeed, Stt|)plie3 the ' neighbouring 
farms and towns with wattles and fagots. 
Dhe toad winds and climbs up and along the 
sides of ohalk mountains, eultirated far up their 
slopes, and with the broad round top of every 
one of them capped by a copse of pine or fir 
trees. 

Cocking Causeway is a sort of small village 

S een, where three roads meet. The spire of 
e new little church of Lavingtdn is seen 
peepii^ out of the trees of the highest hilUop, 
and the undulating road leading to it winds 
between gorse in oloom, and tall hedges, and 
with the pine-trees about, looks like a bit of 
Scotland. The hill, on the very top of which the 
little church stands, is very steep. After climb¬ 
ing what the Scotch call a " stay brae,” a path 
unfit for carriages, a series of steps and platforms, 
or terraces, forming the graveyard, lands us on 
the top where the church stands. Tlie view 
seems enclosed by a circle of mountain-tops and 
copses, except where openings in the hills give 
extensive vistas. The churchyard is beautifully 
laid out with shingly walks and trim hedges, and 
planted with funereal trees. An eveigreen 
cypress, already yellow with bloom, tall and 
Mm as a Lomlmay poplar, but smaller and more 
elegant, stands neat the church door, in view of 
Mr. CobdeU^s grave, which is placed on the first 
p^tfbrm beneath the level of the church, at tlie 
souii-eastetn angle and edge of the terrace, a 
spot on which the sun shines morn, noon, and 
eve. A beacon light, loftier than the belfry, 
might be seen aU over the low country, and 
respond to Ower’s Light Ship, near Selsey Bill, 
across the Fagfaua4met of the sea. Over the 
whole.ri^Biis district the guns of Portsmouth 
are ocCamonally heard. 

;..^10ia little ohUrCb, all alone cm the hili-top, isa 
smisk'and-spaUaatiDQc. Ttro Bomeward clergy- 


stained glass windows are 
iS^do*^{>hj, the afcheS of the aisles ugly and 
. prcp<;riiozmd,'th» riiancel separated from the 


nsyvs by an iron gate and .padlock, and, as an 
m0ta0on of the picturesque Uttie churenes on 
btthuiftidii-tops seen on :0e ‘6(nriiient, il; k dlto- 
ae0er so defective, that it is no wonder the 
founders of it fied from it into a. community 
in which the arcMteetnre at least is much 
better of bn kind. Ou the wall above the 
enfrance ohanoel is inscribed, “^017 to God in 
iheH^est.** , 

Aboi0 twelve o’clock the . viidage green of 
Cockiire Causeway exhibited groups of .wcently- 
dresseapeasantsiand a fbyr broad-baolpd rouad- 
faced Lancashire gentlemen, who had been to 
sec Dunford Housed and were now waktug to 
pay the last mark of Respect , to ilimr hero. 
There were two or 0ree groups qf^fdreqi^ers 
loitering abou^ and s'everal 4oUtary ngureM' A 
young mbourer was saying something, to which 
1 overheard a woman reply, ‘'There is every 
reason for believing he was a good friend to the 
poor.” Soon a body of gentleman were seen 
walking'in procession over and down the hill by 
the roM horn Midhnrst. The conntry people 
fiowed in a constant stream towards the eWreh. 
After a little time, about half.;past twelve, a 
plain plumeless hearse, drawn by four horses, 
and preceded bf mutes, came mong the road 
from Chichester; four moumingcoaohea foUowed 
it, then the gentlemen on foot, and after them 
some, fifteen private carriages. Ilespeetaole 
young woHion, weeping bitterly, oocupiw («e of 
the mourning coaches, who were said to be 
servants from Dunford House. The private 
carriages fell into the line of the {woecs- 
sion, the whole length of which, more .than 
half a mile, could not be seen from one of the 
carriages. 

There was a deep sadness in every face, tears in 
women’s eyes; and the bell from the lofty belfry 
tolled with a plaintive tinkle. About two hun¬ 
dred gentlemen filled tlie little church, in which 
the service was read with mumbling tnutterings. 
When the coffin was borne out of the church, 
and along the terrace towards Uie grave, amidst 
the uncovered mourners, the sun beating wai'mly 
upon their heads, whikt the clergyman said 
“ dust to dust,” “ in hope,” and the coffia grated 
down the planks into the vault, a shock o» grief 
passed through the crowd of niourners, women 
wept, and men grew deadly pale. Many of the 
hands there him often been warmly clasped 
daring a severe political struggle by the hand 
lying there, dead. A Prcncli wrkitli of everlast¬ 
ings was laid on the coffin above his feet, and a 
wreath of spring flowcES—blue and .purple ane¬ 
mones, primroses, polyanthuses, hypatioas, pri¬ 
mulas;, above hk breast. It was an i^ed mauof 
fourscore years who handed forward tne wreath 
of, spring flowers, and who had coihmeaoed hk 
friendship with tl^ deceased on- tiie Catskill 
mountmns in Amenoa, in duly, 183S« Tkk old 
man’s chaplet-was but the first of many tymhok 
of respect paid to the memoiy.of a man whose 
name is significant .of acommeroial policy tend¬ 
ing to.give toe poor their 4w|y bremb and 
spread peace bn earth and goiba will among 
men. Other symbok are following it—busts, 
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statfies^^d sabs^ptioas for Ms fooMljr, for Ms 
name 'ww live loijg ja Sir^Ssin, Frattce, 
America, * T , 


CHJSSCHAT. 

It 18 allowed tbttt, 6f s!i the countries of 
Europe, Great Britain »the one which contains 
the greatest aiimbcrof chess^Iarers, wid where 
that game is the toost cnltiTsted, not only by 
uie Wronger but ^ by the gentler sex. In 
En^lteh society it is far from rare to meet with 
ladies who plar chest yery respectably. 

One la^, w‘no had a handsome hand, mod^tly 
Mtriwted her sncoess not so much to her actual 
skill%s to the mhgnifioent diamond ring she 
wore. Not that, as some supposed of Mozart’s 
piano playing, the gems were a charmed talis¬ 
man ; but the attentum of her adversary, directed 
to the brilliants and the hand tliat wore them, 
was less absorbed in the game than it should 
have been, and so caused errors and incautious 
moves. Chess, in England, is less a pastime 
than m Eranee; it is a science studied with 
serious earnestness. A thorough-bred English 
pMy®r IS shocked at the Erench heresy that four 
indiflerejit games, played for amusement, are 
better than one good game conducted as hard 
work. The French liold that English players 
do not jrfay, but labour, at chess, carrying out 
their national^ maxim that whateror is wofth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. They apply 
to the chess-board the same tenacity and cir¬ 
cumspection which makes them so successful 
in business. 

Of English authors, Cowley mentions chess 
in his Ode to Destiny, and Dryden in his verses 
On the Young Statesmen. Xiocke, in his Essay 
on the Human Understanding, makes use of 
cliess in the way of comparison. Lord Chat¬ 
ham, in a speech made in the House of Lords, 
January 20, 1776, after speaking of American 
affairs, likened the game of cliess to a constitu¬ 
tional government. It is said by some that the 
first book printed in England by William Caxton 


ea^ ^ {hat aH Cprmttiondence w y - 

cemrse, without boMis or other am^efo^ iju 
able to vehinre outside their walls, shmfliliwffi 
away the wkwyhouni with wowted-wwlc Wa 

embroid^. EywhiM is anotherchdinantoflic 

honouti At,alas, king of Eer^ams, fo a.«u. 
another. Butin truth there m it least a score 
or more reputed wventors of chess. The 
Hebrews, the Chinese, the Htndoos, in general 
terms. As individuals. Attains, the mathena- 
tician, who died in the year 200 b.c. ; a Lom- 
bwd kui^t and lady, who were present at Ihe 
siege of Troy ; CMIo, the Lacedemoniap, oim of 
the seven wise men of Greece i Dlomeaes, a 
contemporare of Alexander Uie Great; Xerxes, 
minister of Evilmerodac, Nebuchadneiaar^son j 
and not a few other worthies, are beheved to be 
entitled to our gratitude for the never-ending' 
amusement supplied by chess. 

The Arab account of its origin is as good as 
any. At the begmmng of the fifth century of 
our era there reigimd lu India a youthful mo¬ 
narch of excellent disposition, but who had been 
strangely corrupted by flatterers. He speedily 
forgot that it is the duty of a king to he the 
father of his people; tliat the affection of his 
suMects is the oiuy solid support of his throne; 
and that they constitute his whole power and 
strength. In vain did the BrMimins and the 
llajals insist on those important truths; the mo¬ 
narch, intoxicated with liis greatnesis and glo^, 
which he believed immovable and unchangwble, 
(Icspised all tbeir sage remonstrances. At Oiat 
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first book printed in England by William Caxton 
was “ The game and plave of the chess trans- 
lal«d out of the french. Eynysshid the last day 
of marcbe, the year of our lord God a Thousand 
foure hemdred and seventy foure.” This trans¬ 
lation into English was done from the French 
^ausbtion of Jacques de Cessoles’s Latin work. 
Dr. Dibdin, bowever, believed that it was 
winted in the Low Countries, observing that 
tha same nbaraoters liave not been found in any 
of Caxton’s editions, whereas they are recog- 
two editions of the Heoueil des 
^stoires ne Troye, which ho printed in the 
Low Countries or at Cologne.* 

That chess should have been invented by Pa- 
lamedes, to beguile the tedium of the siege of 
Iroy^ w no more improbable than the fact that 
Jreneh offieeip. hold ing an Algerian fortress, 

j V, P>rtl«mlaia 'tiUB"aiSCT fe ln- 

aeotea to the learned Bajliographie«Anecdotiqne du 
•Tee des Kchees, par JSan Gay, and recently pub¬ 
lished by tTules Gay, r^TiiS. 



and so on, continually doubling the numheiu up 
to the sixty-fourth. The king readily and im¬ 
mediately granted .so apparently moderate a re¬ 
quest ; but when his treasurers made thdr cal- 
i eolation, they found tliat all the resouroes'of the 
kingdom were iusufflekat to pay the debt. In 
fact, to supply the promised wheat, there re¬ 
quired sixteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four cities, each contaiaing one thousand 
and twentv-four granaries, ia each pf which 
there should be one hundred and seventy-fovlr 
tliousand seven hundred and sixiy-two meafwes, 
with thirty-two thousand seven handre4,A^ 
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isaai^ lie-dn ikm 
wko eanjoand tiiem, aod 
Boi tO'let B bad be tnatd&. 
<^^eilj|p>'aiiea1i^s. 

. |Et iol^teve that amjom caneaer bara 

OT siada it out when proposed ae. 
Nerortheless, Borsu. ^otherwise 
(Wd Buzurdjemehif “for short”), physician 
<«l'fi$ueF to Noushiuran the First, and tutw to 
Ids son HermoiuB, divined the secret., 

Kiuf; Hind had sent to Borzu’s rojal master 
a chess-board, chessmen, and a letter. 

“0 king," it said, “ may you live as long as 
the celestial spbwes revolve in their orbits! I 
entreat you to examine this chess-board, and to 
set it brforo the eyes of the greatest scholars 
and sages in yonr kingdom. Let them carefully 
liberate together, and discover, if they can, 
the. principles of this marvellous game. If you 
succeed in penetrating the mystery, I promise to 
ackn&wlcd^ naiyself your majesty’s tributary; if 
not, as it will be clear that you are our iuferiors 
in knowledge, it is you who ouglit to payww 
tribuie: for man’s veritable grandeur consists in 
bffl knowledge,-and not in treasures or territory, 
wMch are only fleeting and perisliable things.” 

All the court counsellors and ministers set to 
work; but the enigma appeared insoluble. Titc 
seven days’ reflection required by the king had i 
nearly elapsed, when Borzii rose, and undertook ' 
to discover, all alone by himself, the clue to it 
in a day and a night. He shut himself up, tried 
each piece on the board, comparing the probable 
movements of each, until the whole and complete 
truth flashed upon him. The court then as-j 
sembled, King IBnd’s envoy was introduced, and! 
Borzu gave a formal lecture on chess, explaining 
to Ids wondering audience the arrangement of 
the pieces and their march. Noushiwan, in recom¬ 
pense, loaded him with favours and dignities. 

. Schaccophilists, devotees to chess, have mani¬ 
fested themselves, under divers forms, at sundry 
epochs. Hyde relates that the merchants who 
frequented German fairs, when their business 
was pressing and did not leave them time fo 
finish a game, used to ))ut it off till the fair fol¬ 
lowing ; and, that there might be no mistake or 
cavil, they sent for a notary to draw up a record 
of the respective situations of the men on the 
obess-board. A. Duke of Brunswick named one 
df his towns Sohachsiadl, or Chesstown, at ihe 
s^e time granting it certain privileges, on con¬ 
dition that the head of every family should keep 
aohess-boardin his house, to be able to dmllenge 
every stranger who arrived. . 

Strobcck, although only a village, near Hal- 
berstadt, in the province of Saxony, Prussia, 
has a still greater right to rank as a chess 
metropolis. 

At the bepnning of the eleventh century, by 
oi'det; of the Second of Germany, the 

Oonnt of Gungelin was delivered into the custody 
of:tbe Bish(]p ef Strobeck, with injunctions to 
keep him in closb confinement. He was im- 
' rdiincly» ih! au old tower which still 




was passionately fond of chess, aiadelumsclf a 


dhtes-board and two sets mm-. At fint> be 
ttlnyed alone, with biipsel^ makiag bis sight 
band the adversary of lias left. Aftfirwardsi he 
taught the game to the peasants, who took their 
turn in guarding the door of his oolL .Once 
initiated m the mystery, they communicated it 
to their wives ^and children. 

The taste soon grew into an universal passion; 
it heeanie d matter of prime necessity. Strobeck 
could not exist witliout obess, which got mixed 
up with the habits of every-day life, became a 
branch of education, and was transmitted from 
generation to generation up to the present day. 
At the close of eveiyr year, a chess competitive 
meeting is customary. ’ Ibrty-ei^t candidates 
usually take part in this tournay. The victor of 
the victors gains the prize—generally a hand¬ 
some set of-ehessmen-^and is conducted in 
triumph home to his family, whose pride and 
glory he becomes thenceforward. ‘VV'henalass 
of the village marries a stranger, before her de¬ 
parture she is bound to play a game with the 
chief magistrate of the parish, to prove that she 
has not forgotten the old local traditions. The 
ceremony mostly takes place at the inn appro¬ 
priately adorned with the sign of The Chessmen. 

Louis the Thirteenth, who detested games of 
chance, and would not allow them to be played at 
court , was so passionately addicted to ohess, that 
he played even when riding in his carriage. Each 
man had a pin at his foot, which, being stuck iuio 
a padded ciiess-board, resisted Idio joltings of the 
royal vehicle. 

With some individuals the love of chess has 
been strong enoudi to counterbalance the fear of 
dying. John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, made 
prisoner in 151'7, by Charles the Fifth, w.'is 
playing chess with his fellow-captive, Ernest of 
Brunswick, when he received the news of his 
condemnation to death. After a few remarks 
on the iiTcguIarity of the emperor’s proceed¬ 
ings, he quietly continued his game. On win¬ 
ning it, he.expressed his satisfaction, and then 
retired, to devote himself to the religious exer¬ 
cises befittiug his situation. 

A Turkish aga, who had incurred the Sultan’s 
displeasure, received his sentence to death while 
playing chess. The game was far advanced, the 
position interesting, and he entreated the officers 
to allow him to finish it. They consented; and 
he won. Then, after thanking them for their 
politeness, he kissed the fatal document, and 
quietly submitted to his fate. 

When a. messenger informed Alamin Ben 
Haroun that the city of Bagdad was besi^ed, 
“Hold your tongue,” said the caliphj don’t 
you .see that 1 am on the nomt of givu^ a check¬ 
mate?” The same potentate sought out the 
best players of his empire, brought them to 
court, aud pensioned them. His flitber, Ab¬ 
dallah the Third, used to bewail bis sad fate, in 
Imving more capacity for governing nations 
than for moving chessmen. 

Some players have such a taste & the diffi¬ 
cult and the oomplex, that every-day ohess is 
not a sufficiently maborate puzzle. They must 
have chess with variations, -the original melody 
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be^g ioti sitnple. Tatoerhne, tlie Tartar 
esmeior (dM 14u^, * pa»ioi>^ 
fiao^g ohen ridwnl^l^ easy, conirplicated it 
afieormngly. His method, vtioh sacked and 
straiaed ordinary brains, requiring iatelteetnal 
atidetes to grapple with it, did aot Sunrivc him. 
At that timeb taece was gisat and little chess— 
chess major mid chess minor. The emperor 
! erf coarse preferred the major, \^ch was played 
j on a chess-board haidag ten squares one way, 

I and eleven the other. He named one of his sous 
! Sditdirohk, because the news of his birth arrived 
‘ at the momimt when, with his castle, or tohk, he 
I garb cheek to his adversary’s king, or schah. 

, The Chinese chessrboard consists, like ours, 
i of sixty-four squares ; but they are all of the 

I same cdour. In the midst of it is a broad 

I stripe, called the river Ho, which divides the 

' field of battle into two camps of thirty-two 

j squares eacL The men belonging to each camp 

. are of different colours, ordinarily black and 

red, and are placed at the point of intersection 
j of the squares, instead of on their surface; the 

! oon^quence of which is that nine men, instead 

I of eight, dan take their places on the same line, 

j The disposal of the pieces on the first Hue is 

1 this: War-chariot, horse, elephaut, ofiicer, ge- 

! neral, officer, elephant, horse, war-clmriot. 
j ' Besides these, they have five soldiers, or 
j pawns, and two cannon, which answer to our 
' knights, attacking their enemy from a distance, 
i by passing over the other pieces. The general, 
i <» king, the cannon, and the chariots, cannot 
pass the river. The queen does not exist iu 
j Chinese chess, but is replaced by two officers, 
i or ministers. 

! In Germany, the rules of chess do not allow 
I the making ol a second queen, a third knight, 
I &c., out of pawns which have traversed the 
board; but, to make up for the want, something 
! still more efficient has been invented. To mul- 
j tiply combinations from the very outset, new 
pieces have been added to the bid ones. As 
I the queen combines the movements of the castle 
I and the bishop, so there arc supplementary 
j pieces, uniting the moves of the bishop aud tliu 
I knight, of the castle and the knight; which, 
j conse^ently, can give checkmate without the 
j help of any other piece, 
j For those who a single game of chess too 
light and frivolous a recreation, nothing is 
{ simpler than to increase the task by playing 
j two or more games at once. The performance 
! of this feat is no novelty. A Saracen, named 
I Buscoai in the middle of the thirteenth century, 

1 used to play on two chess-boards at once agaiust 
; two of the best players in Italy. He also played 
! in Florence without seeing'the chess-board, 

I Avabschar, a Kussulman doctor and historian, 

I who died in H50, mentions, in his Life of 
1 Timour, a Celebrated Arab doctor who equalled, 
if hp did not surpass, Julius Cmsar’s versatility, 
by wimultaneausly playing a game of trictrac 
(more conqilex than iw backgammon), dic¬ 
tating a lesson, composing a copy of verses, and 
directing a game of chess. 

In the present century, Messrs. Harwitz and 


Kiesmitsky playod two games at tmee srithont 
a sight of the chess-board. The Monde ' 

for October 21,18&1, published one of the five ! 
games whidb L. Fautwu, a Hongorian, .plajed | 
simultsaetKtSlv' withoat a sight of the ehess- | 
board, vrith five different adv^saries. Of the 
two Morphys, Erurat the uncle, and Paul the | 
nephew, both renUtfkabte pLiyers, the latter ! 
proved himself a marveUous ^pt. In 185S, 
at the Caf4 de la Kdgei^ he played ^inst ' 
eight separate adversaries at once, wiUi no I. 
chess-board to help his memory. Messieurs i 
Buucher, Birwith, Bomemann, Guibert, Le- | 
quesne, Potier, Prdti, aud Seguin, all distm- | 
fished players, sat each before his own proper ! 
chess-board. Morphy had none; and yet be ’ 
beat them. Panlsen, however, ch^oged Mor- I 
phy, who declined. At the London ewss tour- | 
nay, June, 1802, Panlsen won eleven games out | 
of thirteen, and gained the second prize. |: 

Corollaries, offshoots, and amplifications of 
chess, have been more numerous than perma- I 
nently popular. Some of them have had a short ' 
run of favour, and have then fallen into oblivion. | 
It will suffice to mention two. Uranomadtia, 1 
the astrologers’ game, was jpven to the world j 
ill London, 1571. The chess-board for this [' 
celestial contest is round, and the men repre- | 
sent two sorts of planets fighting for the empire | 

^ of the skies. ; 

The game of strategy, or military chess, was ! 
produced by the Comte de Pirmas-P^ri&, in 
Paris, 1815. It can be played by two, four, 
or six persons. Its machinery is very compli- i 
catod, consisting of a chess-board- of either two ; 
thouBand six hundred and forty squares, or of , 
one thousand six hundred and seventeen only, 
with nine hundred aud forty pieces. Clever ! 
players may make the game last from a wiiole i 
day to several weeks, with very unequal chances. 
Several pieces can be moved at once. The 
squares represent, by the differences of their co¬ 
lours, great inequriities of ground, which can be 
increased at the option of the players. Fields, 
forests, villages, rivers, marshes, mountains, 
some inaccessible, some practicable,vary and per- j 

jilcx the operations. Each general (that is, each | 
player) has an army composed of infuntrv, light 1 
I cavalry, heavy cavalry, siege artillery, field ar¬ 
tillery, mortars, howitzers, and portable bridges. 

The men are independent of tneir horses; and 
each army has its divisions, commanded by 
generals of division. One .would say tliat, to 
enlist as a volimteer and go through a course of 
drill, would be le&s troublesome and more prac¬ 
tical than to learn the game of strategy. 

The value of chess, as a mode of mental 
training, bos been exalted to a degree at least 
equal to its deserts. A congress was con- , 
voked to meet, in 1830, at Altembourg, in 
Thui'ingia, to discuss the introduction of chess 
into schools as an^obligatory item of instruction; 
to make it a G^aa national game, and to 
combine all German chess clubs into one gismd 
ecliiquian academy. Franklin holds it to ,be a 
great merit in chess Uiat it offers suffieient'k- 
terest m itself without holding out any prospect 
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of gAm. Maq^t iBxwllent meAt&l qualities, use- in his Desqri^tien of and 

fui in thev emhite <d liib, are acquired and Chdro, kiforau ns that several j^ons m thdt 
hircngtheaed% its asslsteaee, until they become city vere beatenin the month Kebi. dOS of the 
liabitnaialid ready to serve at the first occasion. H<^ira, by order of the Caliph EalAm, for 
Byoheespsying we acquire, first, penetration j playing chen. James the Birst <rf England 
secondly, the power of taking in things at a wonld not allow his son, Efince Henry, to learn 
planed; thirdly, patience; and fourth^, the chws. Ingold, a Botnitdeanif the fourteenth 
habif of not being discouraged by an unfavour* centsiTj wrote a treatise in German, conoqmring 
abVs aspect of circumstances. seven aitferent games to the seven deadly sins. 

Aceoiding io the large Japanese Enoyclo- Chess, with him, is the type of Pdde, *'witness 
pasdia, the Emperor Yao invented chess to aid a certain ecclesiastic, whose skill at chess ren- 
iuthc instmctionof his son; others attribute ‘dered him msupportablyOTondandpasmonate.'* 
it to an emperor of China, to serve for the same Under the reign of our Edward the Fourth, a 
educational purpose. In China, young ladies law was enacted, in 1464, prohibiting the intro* 
are taught chess at an early age, as a matter of duction of chess into England. Baud Bernard 
course, exactly as in other countries they learn was delighted with those mysterious p&fson- 
inusic and dancing. lu Arab harems, chess is one ages, the Knights Templars, Imcaase thi^ held 
of the most usual female amusements; whilst the game of chess in horror. In 112S, Bishop 
the men pass whole days over the che5S*board. Guy threatened to excommunicate priests who 

In Teweddowd, or the Learned Female Slave, gambled—they would hardly set out their chess- 
a little-known tale belonging to the Arabian boards—on churchyard tombs. The synod of 
Kights’ series, we are told what was a complete Langres forbade ecclesiastics to play chess, ex* 
female education, at .the beginnmg of the tenth cept very rarely—an elastic prohibition. The 
century, in the East. After the charmer had Piovincial Council of Mexico, iu 158S, allowed 
displayed some of her accomplishments, the it to ecclesiastics, provided they did npt play in 
caliph, astonished at such a mountain of know- public, nor in tbe academies, nor for mved money 
ledge, chose to see her performance at chess, as —an equally elastic permission. Eudes de Sully, 
a final test of her intellectual perfection. A bishop of Paris (died 1208), would not allow 
first-rate player was summoned, and commanded clergy to keep chess-boards in their houses, 
to exert his utmost strength. In an instant. Games of pure skill, like chess, ns compared 
she checkmated him. At the second game, she with games into which chance enters as an ira- 
gave him a horse (knight) and a rohk (castle); portant element, arc liable to the objection that 
at the third, the vizier (queen); all which ad- they excite the player’s self-esteem too much, 
vantages allowed to her adversary did not pic- and are apt to convert what ought to be a mere 
vent her beating him. The grand player plucked trillmg and temporaiy interest into a bitter and 
out his beard by bandfuls, tore liis clothes—as long-remembered si rife. A good player, who 
if that would do any j*ood—and swore that he once happened to be beaten by a youngster 
would never play again, so long as Teweddowd whom he had been accustomed to beat inva- 
remoined in Bagdad. riably, never would ask the lad to play again. 

To raise up a knot of modem Teweddowds, a The thorn of the boating rankled too deeply. 
Ladies’ Chess Club, not long since, was founded Franklin, in liis work on The Morals of Chess, 
in Philadelphia, U. &. By its regulations, gentle- remarks on the tendency of the game to render 
men arc formally excluded; they are only allowed people irritable by mortifying their \ anity; and 
to cuter the establishment when they come to a chess-player’s vanity is easily wounded: the 
fetch the fair combatants home. Shiokinginthc wounds, too, are far from easy to heal. Don 
rooms (by the ladies P) is strictly prohibited. Carlos, a famous Spanish chess champion, tra* 

Schaeeophobists, haters of chess, are less fa- veiled in Portugal, Italy, Holland, and France, 
miliar to the world. Nevertheless, they have Everywhere victory attended his steps. In 
been neither few in number nor low in rank. Paris, be made the acqiuuntance of a Demoiseile 
Possibly, some people may dislike chess, without Mmette, who often played chess with a certain 
Jiaving the courage to say so. Casimir the abbd. The abbd was so ungallant as always to 
Second, king of Pohmd (died J194), prohibited win. To find favour in Minetle’a eyes, the don 
chess. Cardinal Pierre Damian, bishop of taught her to beat the abbA Shortly after- 
Ostia (died 1072), condemned a bishop of wards, he received a challenge, which he ac- 
Florcncc to recite the Psalter three times cepted. ffis adversary was masked, and, for 
through, to wash the feet of a dozen paupers, the first time, he met with his master. Com- 
and to pay theni each a crown per head, for pletcly prostrated by this check to his career, 
having plajcd chess all night iu an inn. The lie retired into a convent, where, after the lapse 
cardinal, however, with monastic ignorance, in- of six months, Minette went to fetch him, de- 
eluded chess amongst games of chance; whereas, daring herself to be his vanquisher, 
even in games of chance, skill counts for some- In the Four Sons Aymon, another romance 
thbg. There are people who pi ways win in the belonging to the Bibliotheque Blene, we read 
long mn. The;|^ are either cheats, of whom no that when the barons went out of doors, after 
more need be said; or else they are good players dinner, to divert themselves, Bertfaebt, Charle- 
merdy. At tbe year's end, a good player must mague’s nephew,' called for Regnanlt, tiie eldest 
have won s because, when be has no tramps in of the Four, tQ play at chess. ®ie men were 
Ids hand, he often finds them iu his head. of ivory, and the board—the most important 
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faetrfgmu a dtst^ 

sK^ , ifiiaEiMod ^S^nam ia 

pu^mniA tapped claret. Begpavdt, 
amatltiaff tka lbl^> aeised tti« chessboard, 
and #itn it fcQ^ kua to tbs ground, stoac- 
dea^ little {neuleBt gare rise to one of 
thsintestincwMs whidt form the staple both, of 
niiddlc<agn ficthm and history. 

Ghistarus Sdenra (the pseudonym of the 
Duke of Bruntwiek. who puUisbed his treatise 
in I616y records the legmd that O’Karius’s 
soo^ Pepin’s eonit, nssd frequently tp play 
chess vith the king’s son; but, as he often 
won, the young prince, losing temper, gave him 
a bio V on the temple which killed him. 

d(^n Hues (died 1416) blamesnot only the evil 
passions engendered by, nut also the time lost at, 
chess. Louis the Kmth (called Saint Louis), 
prohibited chess, under pain of a fine; because 
the game is too serious, and enervates the 
body ny the excessive mental application it re¬ 
quires. Montaiipe, in his Essays, says: “I bate 
chess, and avoid it; because it is not play enough, 
but amuses us too seriously. I am ashamed to 
bestow on it an amount of attention which 
might servd for something useful.” Dr. Na- 
varre regarded chess as the most impertinent of 

f ames ; because, of all game^ it is the least 
iverting. Jean Petit dc Sarisbdry, bishop of 
ChMtres (died 1182), considers chess* a perni¬ 
cious game. He holds that there is nothiug 
more wretched than to weary oneself for a 
thing which gives no profit, and that tlie time 
bestowed on it might be much better em¬ 
ployed. 

i'o plw well at chess—“ Cavendish” opines 
—is too hard work. It is making a toil of a 
pleasure. We resort to games as a relief, 
when we have already experienced enough—■* 
perhaps more than enoagh-~braia excitement. 
Under those circumstances, we do not desire 
severe mental exertion, hut rather repose of 
mind, which is not promoted by engaging in a 
contest of pure skill. To take up chess, as an 
amusement, after mental labour, is to jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Chess, well 
played, is no relaxation, and ought not to be 
regarded as a game at all. It is not a game | 
with first-rate performers, but the business of 
their lives. Chess is their real work; ordinary 
engagements are their relief. Sarah Battle 
“ unbent” over a book. 

But/ar wLtfis aUthis intellectual tension, 
this tod and ironble, this stretch of thought f 
Simply to fill an oUierwiso unoccupied portion 
of human life. _ “Labour for labour’s sake,” 
says Iiooke, Vis against nature. The under- 
standing, whh^, as well as the other faculties, 
chooses always the shortest way to its end, 
would prCTptttly obtain the kuowIc(^e it is 
about, aad then set upon some new inquiry.” 
But chess affords no lufornmtion, leads to no 
pur{K»e,>e^t8 no result, leaves no trace. It 
IS A beautiful piece of meelianmm, conducing 
to nq^ng. When the number of known com¬ 
binations, problems, and solatioiis, shall have 
been increased a hundred-fold, the world will 
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not be ajot the happier, the wiaer, tifti better, 
or the nplicr.^ Those who like; thtta tqv^ 


to do. If their atnviqg and straining dp iki 
good, at least .it does no harm. But if is iflff l. 
cult hpt to say to one’s self that, the tqtai 
amount of effort, bestowed on chess,, say (ndyr 
within the last hundred years, might' have 
sufficed to gird the world with trans-oeeanic 
telegraphs, or to work out the means of aerial 
locomotion. 


CONCEENING THE CHEAPNESS OE 
PLEASUEE. 

It is the greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose that pleasure is a costly article yet E 
is a mistake that the wisest of us are constantly 
I committing. Many of ua m*e accustomed to re¬ 
gard pleasures of the highest kind, as we regard 
diamonds—in the light of rare jewels of the first 
water, which arc oiuy to bo obtained by a lavish 
outlay of money. With this idea, we are all 
more' or less envious of wealth, believing that 
its possession enables an individual to compass 
the whole round of human enjoyments. There 
was once a little boy who wished he were a 
king, that he might be able to swing on a gate 
aU day. That boy had a very mouest idea of 
enjoyment, but if his wish had becu granted, he 
would soon have been as weary of swinging on 
a gate, as Tithouus was of being immortal. It 
is a pity that we cannot learn this lesson in a 
more praclScal way; that we cannot have our 
wish oecaaionally, and be convinced by expe¬ 
rience that true happiness docs not lie in being 
either rich or great. There are many accepted 
pieces of verbal wisdom inculcating conteut- 
ment, by pointing out the evils of riches and 
the cares of greatness. We subscribe to these, 
imd, as a matter of abstract faith, believe in 
tlicm; but practically they do not guide us- 
We sigh for riches and greatness all the 
same, still clinging to the notion that wealth 
and position can puroliasc enioymept. Well, 
as wc cannot be kings apd milliounaircs for an 
hour just to sec what it is like to wear a crowir 
and have an cudless supply of money,, let us try 
the only practical test that is possible. Let 
us inquire from our own humble experience 
in what oar pleasure consists, and compare it, 
as well as we can, with the pleasure of those 
who have more means than, but the same tastes 
and appetites as, ourselves. Let us, in fact, 
give proverbial wisdom on this subject the 
benefit of a little practical illustration. 

I will say, for example, that you are a work¬ 
ing man, earning a pound or two a vreek, and that 
I am an independent person with an income of 
ten thousand a year. 1 will not take tiie example 
of a king, because I apprehend few persons in 
their senses would aspire to that uncomfortable 
position. Well, tlicn, we are both men, with 
the same senses and the smne appetites-. As 
regards our animal nalyres, you eat, drink, and 
sleep; I cap do no more. Provided we both 
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{ haresnMoient/tlitteiftnoitaldtfl'ere&eeiathe then viH be many d»liM ot(tfa{etgTO«imte t&bles 
satisfiantiQa yre dMire frofm these iudulgenoes. nf Quildludl ivhieh th«y dare not toucu. The 
I My meal be eoihposed of the so-called Qneen snreadalier table with all the moat elabo- 

j I " acllcBebw of the season,” whil^ours miiy be rate ptoduetions of the culhutry art $ bat she her- i 

' simply a atmdc and potatoes. When we have self makes her dinner off a eat bf simple mutton. 11 
I bow laid down onr knives and forks, and cried Cook as you wiU, and larhdi mooeyes yoa will, | 
“ enough," the sensation is the same in both there is no exceeding the enjoyment of that ; 
cases, n you har^r after niy delicacies, you carter sitting by the roadside thumbing his bread i 

own to a desire simply to give your palate a and cheese! | 

passing gratification. lOur food is really more The popular idea of the pleasure attending 
wholesome and nourishing than mine, and if you drinking is, perhap, more laUaeiotts than any l 
were content, you would enjoy it quite as much, other. Strong dnnk is a luxury that is within 
The real fact is, that these “delicacies of the the reach of all Ko man is so poor in this , 
season” arc invented and concocted for me, not countiy that he cannot find money ‘to buy 
because they are good for me, or because there diink. The wretched, rag^d, shoeless beggar 
is any great amount of enjoyment in the con- in the street excites charity by the piwtencethat ' 
sumption of them, but because I have a vast he is wanting bread. He tioat wara bread, per- 
I ■ deal of money to throw away. I merely con- haps, but when a penny is thrown to liim he . i 
I form to a fashion in ordering and paying for goes to the nublio-honse and spends it in gin. 

I' them. A man in a better station, when he chances to i 

1 began with salmon, for instance. You think have a lucky hit, takes the same dircotion as the 
' you would like to have salmon every day for beggar. He never rests until he sets the cham- 
I dinner. Try it three times running. Why, m the pague corks popping. In both these cases the i 
I old days, before railways cst,ablished a ready and impulse arises trom an exaggerated idea of the 
rapid communication with the London markets, pleasures of drinking. . i 

the servants of country gentlemen residing on It has become a sort of popular, almost 
j the banks of the Severn, the Tay, the Dec, anti national, faith, that it is not possible to be truly | 

I the Spey, made a stipulation in their terms of haiqiy unless you drink. Among certain classes 
engagement that they were not to be fed upon —and they are by no means exclusively the j 
' salmon more than three limes a week, rheasant lowest—drink is tho beginning and end of every- 
j, and partridge are delicacies of the season; but thing. The very name of liquor is held to be 
' always to daic on pheasant and partridge would synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer the 
be less tolerable than perpetual bread and water. liquor, the more it is prized and coveted. Yet | 
I Tlicrc is nothing for which a man shoqld be more every man who is not a domiright drunkard is 
1 thankful than an cvcr-recurriug appetite for well aware that the pleasures of drinking are, j 
' plain beef and mntton—nothing except the beyond a certain point, a mockery, a delusion, } 
j means of indulging that appetite. Those highly ami a snare. 1 put it lo any one wlio has stood |, 
i spired dishes, called by fine rrcuch names, Jialf the night at a pewter bar, or sat half the { 

I which arc set upon the tables of the rich and inghl in a club-room, drinking, smoking, and 
j gt eat, are mere cooks’ tricks to stimulate flic bandying reckless talk, if the enjoyment of such ] 

I! languid appetite. To haukcr after .such things an evening has been anything like that of a few | 

1 is to have a longing for ])hysic, not for wliolc- quiet hours spent at home with a book or a .' 
j some food. Mimy grand folks who habitually newspaper P The evil influence of riotous tavern ' 
eat them are miserable creatures, who have to pleasures upon the health is too obvious to be | 

I coax their stomachs at every meal—])itiablc denied by any one, and the illusory nature of ; 

victims of dyspepsia and gout. the pleasures themselves would be undeniable i 

' Luxury in feeding rests upon the vulgar idea also, if the. persons who indulge iu them did not j 

that a good diuner must cost a great deal of deceive theinsclvcs and ])u( the truth out of | 

I money. The height of human felicity with some siglit. No one ever brought any good out of a 
people is to drink champagne. W by have they drinking bout yet. It is a short feverish spasm i 
j so Idgh an opinion of that particular w jue ? lie- of animal enjoyment, which leaves nothmg bc- 
I 'cause it costs more money than any other, and is hind but morosencss, regret, bad temper, self- i 
J supposed to be an aristocratic lievcrage. But reproach, and headache. I should like to ask I 
I what is the enjoyment of these pampered feeders you, sir, if you say your prayers when you come ,, 

I to that of the hungry carter who sits down by home iu that state? No; you don’t. You are i 
I the wayside to thumb a hunch of bread and ashamed to say them. You postpone them until j 
I cheese, or cold meat? The active vigour ot you have purged yourself—your mind aud your i 
that man’s appetite is superior to all tho sauces lips—by more sober and rational behaviour. 

’ in the world. Next night, when you pass the hours quietly at 

I People who envy the luxurious feasts of the home with a book or a friend, you feel ttat you 

ricli should know that the wise men who sit have bad real enjoyment, that the time nas 
I down to them only make a pretence of partaking passed pleasantly, that you have learned solne- 
1 of the so-called good things tlial arc placed thing, and that you liave'not injured your health. 

I before them. I have heard that the cabinet You arc not ashamed to say your prayers, aud 
. ministers, before they go into the City to the you get up next morning with a clear head, a 
I Lord Mayor’s banquet, dine quietly at home on good appetite, and an increased faculty for work 
I some simple aud wnolcsomc viand, knowing that and the enjoyment of life. 













j JieMtA: of 41 abould tliose 'who load 

I fa4d6a4tl6.3fe^. . of ^luon 

1 aroj for. the most port, 4sm||ipf a custom to 
[ wlimh t'bejr are bonij and from mose bonds they 
I canBot easUy o»laucijpate themselves. Look at 
I the so^ealM. e«4L What a life is his ! It 
I begins, not with tlm dawn of morning, not 
i with tiw. first tsm. of the sun, bat with the 
I fitrt glinuner of uie gas-lights. Getting up late 
; in the day, he devotes himself to the task of 
: kiUdng tinie by siU sorts of methods—^bv smoking, 

; skimming newi^iapm^, rraeiving idle visitors, 

’ lounging, shoppings ridin;;, playing billiards, 

I bett^, dining, yawning in the stalls of the 
theatre, .supping, and ^mbling, and drinking to 
a late hoar, at the clubs. He hurries from one 
j empty pleasure to another—nevar is, but always 
to be blest—awakes every mombg with a rack- 
I ing hemtache, and goes on yawning, and for 
j ever kiuiag the precious time that he can never 
! rccal. 

Then the lady of fashion. How is her time 
I spcut.j how does she enjoy life ? In dressing 
; and re-dressing, in powderiug and painting, in 
■ paying cold .visits of ceremony, in riding in the 
I How, dresdug again, imd dining dismally, in sit- 
i ting out weary operas, which she docs not listen 
; to, and does not care about. The same round, 
i day after day, like a mill-horse. Such a life has 
, no real enjoyment. To some it is a stem duty; 

1 to others an intolerable slavery, 
j Hid you ever, my bumble friend, happen to 
I be walking down Long-acre of an evening when 
j the broughams aud the chariots come streaming 
; along with their gaily-dres&eJ lo.ads bound for 
i the opera. Doubtless. Well; did you never 
: notice the young ladies, those wlio have been 
j “ out” two'or three seasons, as the fashionable 
I slang has it—did you never notice how sad and 
j w'cary some of thorn are; how blank and in- 
, different their looks; how jaded and bored they 
; sccui! They are piisoners, captive slaves in 
i the hands of an inexorable Jj'ashion, which drives 
with a lash as hard to bear as the wliip of a 
Southern planter. 1 once said to one of those 
: young ladies: 

' “1 suppose you are very gay, and enjoy your- 
I self very much ?” 

She smiled sadly, and said: “ ^Vhat you call 
gaiety is to me a weary task, the burden of my 
i life. I never enjoy myself except when I go 
I into the country at Chyistmas.” 

I think tJiat, even if I were without shoc-s 
j and stockings, I could not envy those line people 
rolling in Iheir carriages to the opera. They 
! know, every note of the music by heart, as well 
i as tltey know the church service—better, per- 
I kapa; they don’t want to go; they arc sick and 
weary of it. They sit aud yawn the whole 
evening, and are glad when it is time to go 
home to bed and forgetfulness. Bnt you and I 
who, pay our shillings lu^jirice to the pit— 
how enjoy the; play 1 What a delight it is 

io think about for days to come! How wo 
long to go again! , 

There are many real advantages in being poor, 
if we only know it. I am sure tlmt the people 


who can jnst make both ends me^ «l|' >ire ; 

under no obligation to keep vp. 

are in the bert position for artunitig uapiniiirts. 

It may be smd that Wverty ^joys the kri^est 
amount of liberty. If a man can earn enough ! 
for the support of himself and his family, bp is i 
infinitely more free than many who, being m a | 
better position, have other things and other' I 
persons to study. He has liie stem inexorable ! 
duties, as most men have, but in bis hours of I 

leisure he is free to do as be pleases, lie is ; 

bound by no law of fashion, retrained by no 
rules of etiquette; he is answerable only to I 
himself and his conscience. ' 

It is no doubt necessary that some of us 
should have a lofty ambition, aud that there ! 
should be persons willing to sacrifice themselves ' 
in high positions for tlieir own honour, and, i 
will add, their country’s good. But such me j 
not to be envied; they are rather to be pitied, j 

when we think how they must repress their I 

natures, and deny themselves, and live often j 
through the whole of their lives with the canker ' 

of care for ever eating at their hearts. Why j' 

should 1 wish to exchange places with some j, 
rich lord or great dignitary ? if I were a lord or i j 
a dignitary, I should not be free, this evening, ! 
when 1 have finished work, to go into the back i 
yard and knock up that rabbit-hutch for Johnny. I 

Besides, I like to smoke ray pipe wheu 1 am | 

doing amateur carpentering. It would never do 
for a dignitary to oe seen in his back premises 
in his shirt-sleeves smoking a cutty. Contem¬ 
plating th.at delightful hour with the saw and 
liammcr and the timber purchased from the 
egg merchant, the lUought flashes across me 
that if 1 were the Lord ChanceUer, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1 should bring scandtd 
ou tliu 4iigljcst seals of the realm by making 
away with myself. I am vei^ foud of strolling 
about the streets aud looking in at the shop 
windows ; 1 don’t mind owning, loo, that I am 
partial to skittles and bowls; but if 1 were a 
dignitary I should have to deny my.seif these 
and many oliiCr simple pleasures, wiuch fashion 
entirely denies to the great folks. What | 
pleasure is cquid to a stroll through green fields 
on a fine summer’s day, with the daisies twinkling 
under your feet, aud the birds singing among 
iliu leaves above? He must be a vain and 
thoughtless man, who, at such a time, envies 
the pleasure of the cantepr in Rotten How. 
Care, as the classic says, sits behind tlie horse¬ 
man; ay, and vanity sits in the saddle with 
him. Mure than half those horsemen and horse¬ 
women ore doing a task up and down, up and 
down, to show themselves. They have no time 
to have such refreshing thoughts as 1 have 
among the daisies and tlie skylarks. And 1 
warrant yon they will not have ludf the appetite 
for their kickshaws as 1 shall have for that 
vulgar cold beef when 1 call in at the Spotted 
Dog, ou my trudge iiomewards. 

I come now to the most exquisite of nil 
sinqile pleasures, a pleasure of whlali, Isusp^, 
few but simple folks eycr taste—lliat rising 
early in the morning. How many hundreds of 
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thou 9 md» t)t penc^ 'ila London never saw the 
sun risof y<rt*it is one of the most 

cloriottsnaa'XQOSt oxUilarating sights in nature. 
1 do not wjiador nt tiie ^-worsiiippers. Even 
a Ohristti^, when be sees the orb of day burst* 
ing nptm the world in idi bis golden splendour, 
can Bontoely refrain from falling upon nis knees« 
not to worship, but to adore with tbankfnU 
ness. There are many thousands in laige 
cities who lire and die and never see a sun 
rise. There are thousands again who sec it 
often, with bloodshot eyes, as they stagger 
liouio from the n^ht’s debauclu But what a 
bath of delight is dawn to the early riser. 
Loudon, with all its ill fame for smoke and 
dirt and fog, is as bright and clear on some 
summers’-■mornings as any city of Italy or 
Spain. Before the fires are lightc^ and the 
chimneys begin to smoke, every object, as far 
as the eye can reaoh, stands out distinct and 
clear. 

The delights of a walk through the silent 
streets when the milkman is going his rounds, 
and the iudustribus apprentice is taking down 
the shutters, and the old woman at the stall is 
preparing to dispense lier coffee, and the day 

E ohoeiuan is coming on ids beat with shining 
oots and elean-shaven face—how shall I de- 
' scribe fhomP I know not. Stay! I will 
take this staggering reveller by the collar and 
steady him, and tell him, if he can hear any¬ 
thing but the echo of the midnight chorus in 
wbm he has roared himself hoarse, that the 
draughts of this morning air which I am in- 
halbg are more exhilarating than any chain- 
jmgue; that the beams of the virgin dawn that 
tall upon me*arc warmer than the smiles of 
the beauty that flaunts under the gas-lamps; 
that here in my morning’s walk 1 am enjoy- 
ing a keenness of pleasure sueh as he has 
never known, such as he probably never will 
know'. 

Theie is a text for a whole sermon here— 
cue tliat sadly wants preaching. Half the 
young men who follow intellectual pursuits in 
our great cities are killing themselves with late 
hours. Thw turn day into night, and night 
into day. They never have au opportunity of 
breathing pure air. They live by gas-light, 
and go home to sleep when the sun uses, care¬ 
fully barring out his beams. Such persons 
never taste one of tjic purest plcasui-cs of life. 
They are, indeed, voluntary candidates for nu 
early death. The wise man, when he is growing 
I old, renews his youth, and his spirit and bis 
brains, with early hours or walks iu the sun¬ 
shine. 

Lastly, generally, with regard to Plea¬ 
sure : she is a coy and fickle maiden. If you 
take her for your sweetheart, don’t make 
appointments to meet her. If you, do she will 
generally dis^point you. Warn abroad with¬ 
out thinking of her, and she will suddenly hook 
[ hferself on to your arm, and make you unex¬ 
pectedly happy. She is a decent maiden, and 
khows when to leave. .Don’t try to persuade 
her to stop too long; don’t run after her and 


compel her to vtay, or she wUji not appear so 
sprightly and engaging ^hea yuu nseet ner on 
her next Saiulaj|fOat. 


THE GBEAT CHINESE TB^JQSOmm. 

Nxvxb did a greatname pass thiongh^e tra¬ 
ditions and'worSiippingB of more thma twenty 
centuries, with so little of the .©olowingB of 
romance, as has been the fortune Confueias. 
His example and precepts have made a deep 
impression on a greatornumber of human beings 
than any teacher of his own or any other age, 
has never been turned into an i4^ nor wor¬ 
shipped as a deity. His modest nature oon- 
sUintly disdamed ail authority other than he 
had gathered from much travel, much inter¬ 
course with mankind, and much meditgtion on 
the rights and duties of individuals iu weir do¬ 
mestic, social and poliiical relations. In ilie 
life that he led, in the books that he vnrote, one 
secs nothing but the ordinary current of mortal 
affairs; and all the narratives with which he is 
associated are so simple and so truthful, as to 
present “the very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.” He meddled with no 
stale intrigues, and was. therefore welcome at 
court; he mingled chccrfnlly with the mtaltitude, 
and was popular with the people. Too indepen¬ 
dent to require, and too well satisfied with his 
condition ever to accept, favour from the ruling 
few, bis rank did not place him abovo^habitum 
intercourse with the subject many. Philosopher 
and sage, he never alienated himself from ordinary 
domestic duties, nor allowed his contemplative 
faculties to divert him from the practical ap¬ 
plication of his great experience to common 
concerns. 

His words and acts are constantly referred to 
as the axioms and examples wliich should regu¬ 
late the business and fix the duties of ufc. 
His doctrinp was, that the laws of heaven 
and tlie laws of earth ought to be in hiirniony; 
that where they seemed discordant, it was man’s 
duty to endeavour to make them accordant; 
that wisdom and goodness ought (o be associated 
with power, and obedience with dependence; 
lliat society was a pyramid, having for its basis 
the people; and that the powers of government, 
passing through various stages, of lessor tovrards 
gi cater influence, should culminate in the apex 
of supreme authority. To those high in office 
he taught the lessons of prudclice, forbearance, 
condescension, and benignity. Among the mul¬ 
titudes he enforced harmony, order, content- 
meut, subjection to and reverence for the law. 
His estimate of the various social relations is 
emially wise and benignant. Henee, to parents, 
affeotion, for children, love; among broihrmi, uni¬ 
versal courtesy and urbanity; these are the cora- 
maudments lie habitually circulated. Heteadies 
the uusoiled purity of the infant tA its birth, 
and that any after stains from ignorance, folly, 
or crime, are attributable to neglected educa¬ 
tion, wieked example, bad ie^slatlon, and other 
removable or controllable mischiefs. To eradi- 
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cate Ticioni thoughts, to ^our^g^ virtiioos 
mb^ti^^Knu, to confer behefitii npon. others, and 
to ar^ doing inituri^ are tha foundations 
! of his motal ' He qoo^ the afthoristns of 
{ sagea, Imt taoogtui^ no nrophata; Ba babitnally 
I adpwle^tne axliE^ieeof anijsterious, anpreme, 

intdih^i aantie, dirm^ and controlling 
I all'thin|«» to vl^tji nidh. must bend in reiferent 
I suDiii^on. Be ^ncbrUed himself little with 
' the' f^igibus rite? ohiwrcd by his countty- 
i men; nut refetied inquirers bn such subjects 
I to thtMie. who >ete speGiaUy charged with 
I the conduct df the ilbations (thmi always 
I simple, never sanguinary), to the spirits of 
: hetoren,and earth, m the seasons, the harvests, 
and the elements. Tliese observances, but 
! especi^y the duties of the ancestral rituals, 

I vreie rather of a civil than of an eoelesiasii- 
cal character. All external ccremoutals were 
i regulated by the emperor and his council; 
i th^ belonged not to the dommn of the moralist 
I and the philosopher, except in so far as their 
I observance^ became a portion of that, general 
! law to which be taught submission' and obe- 
! dienoe. Ihmc is no reason to suppose that the 
j otgects of worship were at this nenod personified 
in the shape of images, or timt the worship could 
be properly called idolatry. There are, in the 
' Wisdom of Solomon, especially in the thirteenth 
I chapter, and in various other parts of the book 
I of !l^clesiasticus, beautiful descriptions of the 
’ gods who, in the patriarchal ages, were supposed 
“to govern the world,” and tlie pictures are 
striking resemblances of the theology of China 
I in the time of Confucius. 

I On one occasion Confucius was reproached 
for his silence, and asked how, without speech, 
he was to be known to posterity P He answered: 
“ How does Heaven speak P The four seasons 
fulfil their courses; oue after another, beings 
j are called into life. How does Heaven speak f" 

I The commentator adds, “ There are otiier voices 
than those of words.” Tims, before Shakespeare, 
there were those who 

Found tongues in trees, books in the running brook, 

’ Sermons in stones, 

though perhaps they W’cro not so olear*visioned 
us to find • 

Good in everything, 

;! When asked how wealth was to be amassed, 

' I he reused to open his lips. One of his followers, 

I who sought information about agriculture, re- 
j egived this gentle tebuke: “Consult not me, 

! but an eid (experienoed) farmer.” ' ‘ H e would 
never,” writes a disciple, “ speak about strange, 
i or turoulent, or violent, or spiritual things.” 

I “ I detest,” he said, “ the bold and the ford-ard, 
who talk witiiottt knowledge.” 

Here is * nsttative which fiction has de¬ 
corated. Coufheihb was the minister of Lu, 
and, it is xecdidbd thtd he foimd means of 
recover!]^ an article which had been lost in 
i a waier»mje, when everyWy' else had faikd. 

; A nei^bb^i^g kb^, wishing to overthrow 
! the sovedeei^ 'Of Lu, sent a dancing-girl 
I (crushed feet were not ’then in fasluon) to 


fascinate him, and Confucius, fmpg id the 
counsels he gave his mast^^thw he ., 
repel the attempt at seduction, ^rrendetud.^ 
mst, and departed to the adjacent ebnhtj^. 
When he reached the frontier, he was sur¬ 
rounded by guards, and left for seven days vaffi.* 
out food: but the people (mme 10 his deliver* 
fttice, ana escorted him to the court. The kin^ 

I would not give him office, because the minister 
represented nations could not be ruled by 
the gentle ana persuasive means which alone the 
sage would consent to employ. After some 
time lie returned home, whene-hc opraed an 
academy for teaching lessons of morality, and 
was followed by many disciples. Then he wrote 
his “Spring and Autumn” for the reproof of the 
servile manners of his time, and his “Filial 
Duty,” for the instruction of yonth. Tradition 
says that about this period the Kihn appeared— 
a mysterious creature—a unicorn stag/ tkith 
scales, one of whose legs was broken at the 
time of its capture, when it lield in its mouth a 
jasper tablet on which was written the prophecy 
that Confucius would be a king without a king¬ 
dom. Coufucius knew that his teachings were 
in advance of his age, and he determined to be 
the-commentator and corrector of the books of 
the sages who had preceded him, and widch had 
already a strong bold on the minds of the people. 
Afterwards he travelled with Tze Kung, his 
most opulent disciple, and other followers, and 
visiting Shantung, pointed out a hill, named 
Kin-fan, which he selected for his burial-place. 
Tze Kung expressed his apprdiension that it 
might be invaded and distunied, on which the 
sage directed that two impcrislmble pine-trees 
should be planted there to mark the spot, wed! , 
knowing it would thus he secured from after 
desecratlpn; and there Confucius was buried. 
The disciples mourned for him three years on 
the spot: Tze Ku^ six years, and the story says 
he covered the coffin w'ita magnets for its pi-otec- 
tion. A wicked emperor sent a body of men to 
destroy the tomb, but their mattocks wxre 
arrested by the loadstones, which, attracting 
their coats of mail, dragged and confined them 
to the ground, so tliat they were helpless and 
unable to pursue their work. The pine-trees still 
live, and flourish or decay with the fortunes of 
the empire. Whenever a new dynasty is in¬ 
vested with sovereignty, a new branch appears. 

Coofucius instructed his disciples never to rest 
satisfied with their acquirements, but constantly 
to put to themselves the question, “Is this 
sumcieut for excellence?” He taught that 
there might bo as much courage in retreating 
from, as in confronting, danger. “I would not 
fight,” lie said, “ unless 1 were sure to conquer.” 

“ The experience of seventy years,” he declared, 

“ has taught me to moderate my desires.” Hcl 
like one greater than he, refused to be called 
“good,” or even yvise. One of his followers 
asked him, “ Are you not a saint ?” Hfe 
replied, “I, asaint? No. 1 study incessantly the 


respectful, economical; yieldiag.' 
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candid in'a&d avowed hisliatred pbwersaitdtiieadlonornat^^.. The^dutpaps, 

of those "wte ander the prrtence erf honesty, and their expjifiiliatlens, which have occujaed the 

uncoveredtheCiddeQ faalts of their neigiihours.^ attentioi^ of httndreds abd hasdrede''6i com- 

When biaififtslde waB btunt down, he did not mentatbrs (iapied the treatises i^Rcer^i^ %in 

inqainr ahdut his Taluabl^ horses, hut whether in the imperiat ho&ection aaieikht l^'^nHeeti 

any of ha* servants had been injured. He de- hundred and ft*rty‘4ye), are ^cvet]l?| . thc I 

chaod tUat man was not meant to be inaedive, Chinese to be only hhderstpod hy tlm pro- ! 

"ijttWtinnary like a calabash or a melon, but fenndest of their sages. Confooiiis dhdipated | 

locomotive and busy in the exercise of virtue, many years to the study of these reobnditc 

He pointed out, to the admipition of his teachings, and' his notes, which are,; always ; 

fbllowere, a man whose hands and feet were attached as comnaentaries on the earlmst Cbtn- |i 

hardened by labouring for his parents. “Avoid mentators, are held in liighesrimation^ hut they | 

extremes. Despise gay dress, and costly food,” certain^ fail to explain what is in itself in- ; 

were maxims of which his character was a con- explicable. . ^ . ; 

stant exemplification. He was silent at his It is related that before the birth of Coafacins, | 

meals, while he requested to be scarved with his mother, aware tbat she was to be the parent. | 

order, and the food to be cut square. While of a sage, took every means to giyeperfbetiod to j 
he taught that all reverence should be paid the character of the unborn child. After his 
to age, and all respect shown to authority, birth she went to dwell in the neighbourhood of i | 
he is described as “stiff and peremptory to in- sepulchres, that he might be taught symjpathy L 
ferior functionaries,” who then no doubt were, and pity. She afleru^ards located herself near j! 
as too often they are now, disposed to display a batcher’s-shop, that he might be taught the I; 
the “instdence of office.” He recommended useful arts of life. She then changed her 
that we should bring into notice and activity, domicile so as to be next door to a school, that he | 
the talents and virtues of others: not only to. re- might witness the rewards tff diligence. One day i 
lieve ourselves from responsibility, but that wc the boy being tired witli his lessons played the j 
might give to excellence a field for its exercise, truant, and returning; home, his vexed mother j 
Prom his youth be was distinguished for the took a knife and cut irom the loom an unfinished , 
aocnracy of his acoonnls; a merit, let us say, piece of cloth she was Weaving. He fell at her | 
almost universal in China, which is greatly at- feet, and asked the reason of her conduct. “ This • 
tributable to the Decimal system, of whose exist- web is like you, thread by thread make an inch, ; 
ence in the days of Confucius evidence is not inch by inch make a foot, feet by feet make 
wanting. So liberal was he, that his dependents j'ards; but if the web be cut, the work is | 
sometimes refused his ^ts. He was fond of arrested. And so it is with your study.” Tlie j 
music, and played to amuse himself in solitude; lesson was never forgotten. The tale is briefly i 
bntinpublichc joined in the songs’of the people, told in the Trimetrical Classic, one of the ji 
and took an imiive part in the choruses of classical books of Cliina. !' 

advanced musical students. Ho pointed put the The Lun-yu thus describes the sage: 1' 

beauties ofnature to the attention and admiration . .• ! 

of hb disciples; and while he turned away from Kung-tze (Confucius) lived, ie_ ms native j; 
the careless, he neglected his meals for the in- village; he was remarkable for sincerity imd j 
struction of the Ibtening and the thoughtful. If trul Mulness, but his modesty kept him habitually 
he had not arrived at the recognition and develop- so silent, that he seemed deprived of the 
ment of the Benthamic principle that “the faculty of speech. j . i, 'i 

greatest good of the greatest number” ought to But in the ancestm temple, ^.ijd m the 
re the object of government, he was, when con- presence of his sovereign, he spoke boldly and ., 
suited about state affairs, accustomed to inquire, distinctly. All that he said, bore the marks of ^ 
“Howmaiiy arc concerned?” Many little observ- matured reflection. He never failjd'in preserv- 
ances characteristic of the age of the philosopher ing a respectful sclf-posscssion. ^ | 

are menlioned by ancient historians. He never At court he addresscdpubordinatcs with jirni- i 
, stood in a doorway, lest he should i^ede the ness and dignity, and mfenors with a frank j j 
going out or coming in of visitors. He would courtesy. . i , j .. i i 

I assist at no ceremony where proper order was In receiving liis guests he showed them • ■ 
not preserved. attention by the absence of dl'negligence, and |i 

Of Confucius, a popular Chinese proverb the careful adjustment 6f his garments. He ■ ! 
says, “Toucan more easily scale the heavens never entered the palace gates without low'CHng ,j 
with a ladder than reach the sublimities of the his Jipad, as if the portal had not been high 11 
great master,” enough for lus passage; but be walked steadily j 

Many hundred years before the birth of till lie reached the throne, when he movcil , 

Confucius, a'work called the Book of Changes slowly as if lus feet were fettered; bo kept !, 
had formed the groundwork of the national his robes on his hands, and held his breatn, but i| 
philosophy. It represents two great principles, in, departing his face ww radiant wnth smiles. j j 
yin and the yang; in other words, the male, _ When he received the impenm ^andate, he 1 1 
and the female clemenfs, as engaged from the inclined his body, and raised riie writing ahcvo j 
j beginning of things in the worb of creation, his head. (Tlus ceremonial is sto )^6d, and has j i 
Thb volume'has diagrams, to which mysterious been employed by foreign ambassadors when i; 
influence is attributed, and wliich represent the presenting their credentials.) ,! 
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Of bk deem ^re is » taioute description. 
He (t?oid«d osteotatioHs eedears: bis sammer 
garments were of baen. . He ilrore dark, robes in 
winter, Unbd with lambskins; liiB bad a while 
garmtaw of jrdlow of fox-fnrs. He 

uerer aegleoted to carry tbe ordinatj adomlngs 
for ase,;8ttoh as chopk.tiok8, kmfe, purse, fan, 
&o. -m emy new moda be visited his prince 
in ooart dress.. 

He had his fasting days, bat bis ordinary 
food was boiled, and be ate beef and fish cut 
intO'^oasU pieces; but be woidd eat nothing red 
or disooloared, or oat of season, and rec^uired 
every attrition to cleanliness and order in the 
preparatum and serving of bis meals. He par* 
took of them with ^eat moderation. 

Hie babitnalljr offered sacrifice and libations 
to his ancestors, spoke not while at meals, nor 
after he bad retired to rest. He would not sit 
down on a crampled or ill-placed mat. He; 
refused to have any new medical nostrums tried 
upon his person. The royal gifts he received he 
used in sacriffee at the ancestral halls, and per¬ 
formed the ancestral rites for those who left no 
descendants. 

He received moomers with a mournful coun¬ 
tenance, and if a person to whom deference was 
due were afflicted with blindness, be did not on 
that account fail to exhibit every mark of respect. 
He showed sympathy for the afflicted by de¬ 
scending from his carriage when they passed in 
their mourning dress; and as the tablets were 
borne alon» on which were inscribed the names 
of honoured men, he paid them a similar atten¬ 
tion. He did not repudiate the courtesies shown 
him, and attended the bouquets prepared in his 
honour. In his chariot he stood erect holding 
the reins in his hand. He pointed at nothing 
with his fingers, and he never uttered super¬ 
fluous words. He had no self-love, no pre¬ 
judices, no inexorable system, no obstinacy.* 

It is said of him that when he quilted the 
kingdom of Tse (for he was a great travellei ), 
he provided himself with only a handful of rice, 
which bad been steeped in water. This is an 
early exemplification of the command in tlic 
New Testament, to take neither scrip nor purse, 
and the development of the maxim “ to salute 
no man by the way,” may lie found in llic advice 
which follows, not to allow any distraction or 
diversion from the business in which we are 
occupied. Confucius left his father, and when 
be set out on his tovcls, he said; “I travd 
slowly} that is the duty of him who quits his 
parents. If haste be needful, hasten j but when 
slow travcUuig is becoming, travel slowly. In 
private life, Uvq privately; in exercising public 
functions, cxeroiSe them publicly.” Mencius 
eulogises the stra^tforwardness of Confucius’s 
cbmuoter as exhibited iuliis teachings and doings, 
add^, tliat he always acted for the' best under 
the ^camstanefes in which he was placed. He 
calls C^aciua the represetitative of harmony 
produced by masibal sounds, in which the louder 


notes were from brassen instrumontSj tbe ftDftmr 
from musical precious stones. , , . 

“I detest,” be says, “appearances w«^ 
there is no reality. I hate the tares, fearing they 
will damage the harvest. I hate clever (pun* 
ning) men, fearing tney will conf^d justice. 
1 hate the sound of the (music notaccqrdi> 
ing to the rules of the gamrd), fearing it wiU. 
corrupt harmony. I bate the violet colour, for 
fear it may be mistaken for purple. I detest 
the honest men of villages (petty representa¬ 
tives), fearing they may ceufbund virtue.”* 

One of the most popular of the sage’s sayings 
is: “ Within the four seas ali men are brothers.” 
It was in answer to a complaint of one of his 
disciples; “ All n»en have brothere, but I have 
none.” The Chinese empire was supposed by 
the ancients to be enclosed within four oceans, 
bounding it to the north, south, east, and west. 

“ The woman must be subject to the man.” 
To which commentators add; 

Woman may not direct affairs. When at 
home she must obey her father, when married 
her husbaiai, when a widow her eldest son. Her 
will should not be her own. 

“ He who has no distant cares must have pre¬ 
sent sorrow.” 

“ Whether clever or not, a son is a son.” 

“ If you fail in your duty to men, how can 
you servo .spirits (the gods) ? Supreme know¬ 
ledge illustrates resplendent virtue. He who 
renovates the people reaches the borders of ex¬ 
treme virtue.” 


“ Four horses (in their rapidity) cannot over¬ 
take (a violent) temper.” ; 

Confucius spoke highly of one of his contem¬ 
poraries, Yau Hwai, who in the heyday of youth 
so moderated all his desires as to dwell in a 
mean almde, in an obscure street, to eat out of 
a vessel made of rushes, and to drink from 
a calabash. “ He is indeed a sage,” said the 
master. 

“ There is a condescension, not to be practised 
merely because it is condescension, for if con¬ 
descension be not tlie effect of genuine oouitesy 
it ought not to be displayed.” 

“ Let us not grieve that we know not other 
men, but rather grieve that other men do not 
know us.” 

“Learn what vou learn thoroughly—add con¬ 
stantly to your learning, so may you become a 
teacher of men.” 

“ Science consists in knowing tliat we know 
what wc know, and know not wliat we know 
not.” 

“ To know wlrnt is just,‘and not to practise it 
is cowardice,” 

“ In our repasts economy is better tlian extra¬ 
vagance, and m funeral ceremonies silent grief is 
preferable to ostentatious and costly display.” 

“ If the voice of celestial reason be heard by 
you in the rooming, you will be prepiircd for 
death at even.” 

"Be not disquieted at finding no official em¬ 
ployment, but oe disquieted until you have ac* 


* Xma Yu, chap, x. 


* Mcnciul, book vlii. 
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qnirsd s^tade for such employment. Be not 
afflioiedWsiWl^ 70 a •>« unJenown, but endea> 
TOOT to be wrthy of being knowjo.” 

“'Wbp QU cwv^ on rotten wood ? who can 
paint white a wall of boft nmdf He who 
mmlr Icnows what is light, does not equal him 
WQOyilOea what is right, nor is he who loves what 
ierf^ equal to him who delights to practise it.” 

V To meditate in silence and create fit objects 
for meditation—^to pursue study without flinch- 
iai^to instruct men without being discouraged 
•»when shall 1 possess tiiese virtues P" 

“Prom you, my disciples, 1 have concealed no 
doctrines, all that I have done 1 have communi* 
eated to you.” 

“The first effort should be to become virtuous; 
the gathering the fruits of virtue is secondary 
to this.” 

“ He is a true man who, in the rnght of profit, 
thinks of justice; of danger, riskflto life; and 
who, without obligation, remembers a promise he 
has made.” 

“The superior man rises higher and higher in 
intelligence and sagacity; the inferior sinks lower 
and lower in ignorance and'vice.” 

“Judge yourself severely and judge othci.'i in¬ 
dulgent]^, BO you will be secured against ill will.” 

“ The superior man, seen in the distance, seems 
grave and austere; when approached ho is fonnd 
gentle and affable, though bis words may be 
severe." 

“ There are five excellent things for rulers. To 
scatter benefits witiiout prodigality; to obtain 
the services of the people without exciting their 
hate; to raise tlie revenues without cujiidity; 
to be dignified without ostcntulion; to be ma¬ 
jestic without harshness.” 

“The superior man depends upon himself, the 
vulgar expects cverytiiing from others.” 

“ The superior man is firm in his purpose, he 
seeks no misunderstandings; he lives in peace 
with the crowd; but is not of the crowd.” 

“Words ought not to bo accepted because 
uttered by the lofty, nor rejected because 
uttered by tlie lowly.*’ 

“ The arts of huiguagc may pervert virtue; and 
a capricious impatience ruin the noblest pro¬ 
jects.” 

“Be not anxious about eating and drinking; 
hunger may visit even the Imsbandmau; but 
stuOT brings its own felicity.” 

“There are nine fit objects for the meditation 
of the sage; he looks on that be may be en¬ 
lightened ; he listens that he may be instructed; 
in his air and attitude he preserves sense and 
sincerity; in his countenance gravity and 
dignity; in his words sincerity and truth ; by 
' his actions ho makes himself respected; in his 
doubts he seeks advice; in his auger he rc- 
resscehis agitation; when lucre tempts him 
e thinks of justioc.” 

“ By nature we nearly resemble one another; 
condition separates us very far.” 

“As the heavens liavc not two suns, so the 
people have not two sovereigns.” 

“Under gpod government poverty and misery 
are no shame; under bad govemmeut shame 
belongs to riches and honours; under good 


government’act btdiUy and i^thiiy, and speak 
boldly and worthily; under bad governmont^ not 
boldly and wiHc^iiy, but speak witit pention jutd 
prudence.” ' ' 

This resembles the “1 

pemsieri stretti ed il viso sdiolto.” . 

. “Theble8BmgsofgeodgQverti!nftettts|a8ata.like | 
the overfiow of a fectilieii^ streaM; asore mpid j 
in its progress than the messenger win brings a i 
royal proclamation.” I 

“It is wdl that the chariots «f the os^e^or 1 
follow the same tract as those of past ttuoes; 
that books are written in the some chasacten, 
and maxims continue unohsnged.” 

Confucius recommends tsape of silk as^ more 
ccouomiooi than linen caps; a eurtous evidence 
of the relative value in these days of the 
materials employed. 

Mencius :^o calls attention to the neater 
value of silk than woollen garments. There is 
an ancient proverb, which says that no one 
ought to be content whose industry has not at 
the ago of fifty enabled him to wear silk apparel. 

“Men cry, ‘The rites! the rites.’ Are they 
thinking of aught but the precious ston^, and 
the ceremonial robes ? (i.o. the exteraal dis^y). 
They shout, ‘Music! music!' Ho they mean 
anything but the noise of bells and drums ?” 

“Never neglect the interests of the peo^. 
The book of Odes says; 

Gather your rushes In the day, 

To weave in cords and mats at eve, 

Itepair your roofe without delay, 

The seed time is approaching—leave 
Nothing undone—^for these are hours 
Demanding all your pains and powers.** 

“ Every! iiing must be made subservient io 
the labour of the husbandmen.” 

“ To govern a country virtuously and ably is 
io resemble the polar star, which roma^ im¬ 
movable, uhilc the other stars revolve in their 
circles, taking it for their guide.” 

Confucius being asked, " Is there ai^ word 
which teaches what ought alone to be practised 
to the cud of hfc ?” replied “ Chou f" (reciprocity 
of forbearance), winch the commentators say 
conveys this meaning, “ Ho not to others what 
you would not they should do unto you.” 
Upon tills Chou, the great instructor has this 
annotation: 

“ What you disapprove in those who iu« above 
you, do not practise to those who are below you; 
wliat you disapprove in your inferior^ practise 
not to your superiors; what you disapprove in 
those who precede you,practise not towards those 
who follow you; what you disapprove in those 
who follow you, practise not towards Ijiose who 
precede you ; what you disimprovo in those on 
your right, practise not to those on yocur loft; 
what you disapprove in those 'On your left, 
practise not to tliose on your right) this w the 
reason and rule of action." 

Again: “ What 1 would not tbit oUiers should 
do to me, 1 would not do uidio them." 

Again: “To be so much our own masters as 
to judge others by fair ttomparison with our- { 
selves, and to do to them as we would tiioy 
















dbeiiM do tent, ^s i» tbr^l^MlciaoJbocm^ 
mioi^ ■ 

ii -ib «iU IcMOTB of the 

aovemfl^^ aad authoiit; of tto people—the 
conreowwr of Ibe w^iilikr jndgftaatt and the 
neoeMitI of fa^d^u^S a word, the re- 

(»8xdtbb<rf1bfriroa*p^^ Tox Dei forms 

oa» of ihefiiwoaMiit teaehi^ of Coafaeitn and 
the ea^ Gfahuile ngea. ^ie ie the language 
of l[a6u>.3raoit-ino. '^What Heaven sees and 
wdls^ h im witat-^e people see and will. What 
the people deem worthy of reward and puaish*^ 
ntOB^vb^inhat Seavbi will reward and punish.” 
Ind .of the Ho &Baag: 

. ^ Hhe fmtase of the prinee is dependent upon 
Hoavai, aBd the will of Heaven is in (the opinion 
of) the pec^e. If the prince possess the love 
of the peo^e, the sovereign ruler will look 
upon bun intb Oompl^ncy, and strei^hen his 
thronebat if he low the people’s love, the so ve- 
reim mer will look on him with anger, and he 
wMI lose his Ihrmtp/’ And whenever it suits a 
temporary purpose to appeal to the popular will 
in ^er to justify the adoption of a particular 
policy, that appeal is ostentatiodsljrput forward. 
In cm^verSies with Western nations, the hos-1 


refusM to give efiect to the engagements of the 
British treaties by allowing ns a free access to' 
the city of Canton, the averment was that the 
Cantonese would not allow us to enter, and that 
the will of the people was as a wall of brass 
which could, not be broken. Tiie fact- being, 
that the numdarins gave every encourageipcht 
to the multitude in their hostile declarations 
against the barbarians from afar, representing 
that admittance into the city was only the step- 
ping-«tone to the subjugation of the empire. 

In the Chung Yung, written by T«o-tze, the 
grandson of Confocins, is a description of the 
celebration of ancestral rites: “ in the spring 
and the antamn the princes descended to the 
ancesfcnd temples, carefully arranged the most 
precious anebnt tases and ntensils, and opened 
the clotihes and garments of their ancestors, 
ofering the mCkts of the season. 

**Thfi rites were those of the ancestral halls, 
therefewo those who were present were carefully 
placed jo the left or the right, according to their 
dignity or their rank—dignities and ranhs being 
obwr^. Therefore the high dignitaries were 
separated from rite commoualtv, and the ccro- 
motdtd ftiitcriohs were confided to those who 
deseivisd to perform them. Thus the sages were 
diatiimuisited ftom ordinary men. When the 
crowo^t^ired from the ceremonj, and the family 
joined in the tecuntamed festivity, the young 
administered id the old, and thus the solemnity 
iraiti^edthe rKmitind^ity. During the fostival, 
the ebtour the bi^ vugs observed, and those 
pteseift were ^fdheied aecotding to their years. 

’’The ritep of ^ sacrifices to heaven and of 
sacifficei'ti)'iesatiihi'wd’o those vbicli theyem- 
ployed.to'a^fito hi(h&age to the ^preme God. 
The tibeB ef the aneestral tentple were those 
employed for’effitting sacrifices to thrir prede¬ 
cessors.” 


' iPhe Book of Odes says; * ,• 

"The wise man reverently and sifeBtly glfehds 
the ancestral temple. Among aU nimEe wd 
duties, there is, daring this time of sacrifi^, Ap 
dispute ifooui prece^noe” having 
arranged).. 

Is it a marvel that Confucius should have 
been—-that he is mv-^almost worshipped ? Is 
it not rather a marvel that, in a eonti^ where 
ten thousand gods are adored, he shomd have 
escaped deification f 

When Sir Henry Pottinger brought the 
copy of his treaty for signature to KOTitig, it 
was headed with “ In the name of God. Amen 1” 
The Chinese Commissioner asked which God 
was meant? It was answered, “The God of 
Gods. The God who was above eveiythium and 
everybody.” To which Keying replied, " Thwe 
is no God above the Son of Heavon, the. 
Emperor,” one of whose recognised fanotiottis.is 
to determine what gods arc to be worahipped 
by the people. Keying persisted in object!^ to 
any authority supenor to that of his bovereign, 
and the words were struck out of the treaty. 


SCEPTICAL AND CltlTlCAL MR. BULL. 

It is the fashion to say that we have lived 
through the Ages of Faith and have come out 
on the other side—indeed very far on the other 
side—the rebound being in proportion to the 
width of the first Inrcii; that we are a carping, 
oritical, unbelieving generation, testing eveir- 
tliing and taking nothing for granted, as would 
be w'cre we meek of mind and of a generous 
faith; that,puffed up and utterly bewildered W 
the pride of intellect and the scientific ad- 
t'ancemeiit of these later days, we dwarf the 
very powers of nature into mere pigmy potencies 
which we can touch and handle and scrutinise, 
and weigh in the feeble balance iiangpng up in 
our own little back parlours conifortabfy; that 
tlie old Latin proverb, “ .4.11 things unknown, 
maguillccut,” is wiped off the slate, and in its 
place is scrawled in a large text hand, “All 
things unknown, derided.” Tliis is the current 
idea'regarding the English mind of the nineteenth 
century, and there never was one falser or more 
mistaken. So far from being incredulous, tiiere 
have been few ages when belief was more 
elastic or credulity more robust; when wilder 
schemes were set aflo.ik on smoother seas of 
faith or less rufiled by the breath of doubt f 
when, under the mask of science and du^uised 
beneath the ample drapery of the possible, m<»e 
tremendous absurdities have gained a footing 
among respectable creeds; when quackery wore 
richer trappings or superstition had grander 
quarters, indeed,, the very knowledge and 
science of the time leuds itself to this width 
faith aud robustness of credulity; for wlicu so 
much lias been discovered what may not remtdu 
behind? when we have aheady..distanced the 
wonders of fairy tale aud fable, is it Strangest 
we should accept the supernatural as tlm pexi 
stage ? that the curbs ana fetters should ftdlftetB 
the impossiUe, and the limits of foith btt sirt five 
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outside poor Ktlje laiDj of natere? Ai^inipf dni^i, ^ stttt |0a to 

SMpwid jafaS>tt pr^we, ' ' ' , 

o\m vhitis notr Hiatter of daily life Sceptical idid eiltioittia 

(that SQMptocted■ ptopiecy of Dr. Lardtaei^s are aot unlikeiadiridads winch 

aboat thb jMrlauInc steam sWps is one of the most they pride themselree pn tayJb^ tery 
famoBfl mhces de resistance of the ereiythine- qaalitiBS they do not possess^ mC^raiPs as- 
pcn(sFba&), alarge Wtion among us rejects au- sumpMoa of cold critiead tejatk w liboirt^ ea a 
soiui^ abtfaing biit common sense, and believes par with the afifected nitahneas td tooeeat 
in ererything except the lew of gravitation and cotmtiy gentleman, whose •trorsttais^iaSaBonre 
the hecessilies of dynamics. To stick to these are that he plays longu'hist tor aSser thi^e- 
is to be a “a pig” and “a mole,”-and a dozen pennies and adnilres whisky-to^ fiot—dicmt 
other such amiable little amenities, according as practical as Liston's denrCto jdayHamlet, 
to tlm morals and manners of our playful friemi or poor Power’s belief that he was a Romeo 
the Spiritual Magazine j and the only men burked and massacred by the brogue and the 
worthy to bear the name of men, and who are shiHelagli. Scepticd'attdcriticdP while mediums 
not simplv humanised gorillas—that is, having make large fortunes by a few conjnriiig tricks 
a service^e brain and an educated intellect— performed on false pretences? while swindlers 
are those who believe in gentlemen floating can cozen even London lawyers ^ fojwd title- 
about a pitch dark room, because they say so— deeds to non-existeut estates P wh&wea-dressed 
in the spiritual origination of certain visible and shoplifters can blind London tradesmen, imd 
tangible masses of matter called by courtesy lull them into the most confiding seceiity by 
** l&inous hands”—and in the absolute honesty the excess of their audacity and gorMous ap- 
of certain spiritual juggleries, of which all that parel P while can be set abroad, and what is 
can be said is, that it Is vastly like human worse largely credited, insane stories of the 
jugglery, and condescends to the same means monstrous vice and cruelty of well-barn English 
and conditions. ladies and gentlemen, jf only Uvmg under the 

Yet as a nation we pride ourselves on being shadow of that same scarlet bnnting aforesaid ? 
critied even to scepticism; for all that the word and while a knot of sane and cultivated people 
has such an ugly sound;—" only one little letter can gravely attempt to revive the superstitions of 
between sceptic and septic,” as I remember a the middle ages, and tax the interference of the 
tremendously grand college bigwig saying to me other world by way of accounting for certain 
when I was only a callow youngster, with a unexplored phenomena in this? So far from 
whole inch of eggshell still sticking to the top being either sceptical or critical, it seems to me 
of my pate; and mightily pleased and edified I that wd English folk of this present time are 
was at this feeble joke bo solemnly perpetrated! just the most credtdous and the least discerning 
—we refuse to believe in foreign miracles, taking of any folk extant; and that the mental condition 
our chemistry to Naples and Saint Januarius, of two-thirds among us is that of unhesitating 
i and our pathology to Erance and her young and unquestioning acceptance of whatever tkw 
peasant gms visited by holy apparitions in caves arc told to believe, without the application of 
and mountain passes; we will not away with any test and without the cheek or any mis- 
over-subtle dogmas of any kind; and everywhere giving. 

we say of ourselves that we arc not credulous, Oue half of the world lives on the ^Hbility 
and that we arc criticfd, and that if we have one of the other half. They trade on it, eat, drink, 
quality more pronounced than another, it is our sleep, are clothed and lodged through and by it; 
common sense, and the almost impossibility of and when certain purveyors of public pabulum 
John Bull’s being taken in. Poor old John speak of what the pubiie dtmands, they mtean 
Bull! if there is a creature on the face of this simply the amount of credulity afloat, and how 
earth more easily gulled than another, it is the near to the wind they can steer their supplies, 
respectable animal who does duty as our national Nothing wonderful has as yet made sbipweek, 
representative! Show John a bit of scarlet so far as I can rero«mber; and the capacity for 
cloth or a purple stocking, and he goes raving fly swallowing has not been arrested by a fly too 
mad on the spot; tearing about and bellowing, big for the national gullet. To be made beanti- 
to the infinite amusement of those who wave the M for ever by a powder and a wrah, wbiiA the 
i red flf^ before his stupid old eyes, just to see tradition is no one can by arty pe^bility 
* him scamper over the sand, making a fool of analyse or find out, chemists being oidy dunres 
! himself at dl four corners. Read out to John, with dirty fingers, md mystic recipes coming 
I dozing in his comfortable easy-chair, a list of from tlie tar East quite beyond vulgwr 'fraofions; 
imw religions, and, phew! before you can have to be cured of every evil known to a dyswptic 
uttered your traditional invocation to Mr. John humanity by a pill and a rirthdr slab and very 
Robinson, John has established a hierarchy, insipid kind of gruel j to bawpait^a natural de- 
built a ciiurcl^ let off all the pews, and gone ficiencies in the matter of hair, te4b,8haM, and 
straight up to heaven by the newest description limbs, supplied with snbh arwnlfrt skitt lhat,'iii 
of spiritual railroad vouchsafed. In any way in point of fact, the artistic skBi hM i&e best of it 
which you can assure him that he has been an and beats Nature and ail her wofts <imt of the 
iihot all his life hitherto, and that you have just fidd; to bo in pos^iesMSOn' of some- magical 
discDvcred a new method for transforming geese scheme for making thonaandji, to be liberally im- 
inito swans, so surely do you make him' your parted to a believing trorld fori'thc small' charge 
debtor and your slave, and ready to swallow) of eightccu-penco and a stamped envelope—do 
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not such {an;)|;»r witn^os to tJw profitable (ini'll* 
libiiH; ow n^atioar :meet o* ifii everj 
staeet 'Oomer: naai.ia evety' adf wrtiskffi sheet <» 
the ]iexi!BpapeE?->^not to itt6idio& other ihiaj^ 
even rm» sacptising and even more bdiered in. | 
1 tiuj^ that belief is geaerafij strong in 
proportion b) its absurdity j and that ills more 
impossible,. Bnprov8i)le,<and exuviated a thing 
is, the mofe. ferocious ate its aoliereuts and the 
more fanatical its martyrs. 

And. chief lof aU the strange hallucinations of 
this soientiik: ago<of ours, is tlw fashionabie ao> 
ceptanoe of the so-called “physical maDifesta- 
tioBs"” ^iritualism; and of all the suTprising | 
con<Mons eoincideat and connected with thid 
state, the nuconscioos tidsehood of believers is 
the most inccanpreiiensible. To hear them, no 
one has ever seen to the back of one of the 
jugglmes practised; every stale trick, thoogb 
exposed again and again, is still unfathoniedand 
unfathomable; detection makes no more impres¬ 
sion on them than the way of a ship through the 
water; the waves of cr^ulity and gullibility 
fiow together again, and ramp and tumble as 
before, so soon as ever the sharp keel of truth 
has cut through them; and, like the blind who 
stoned the longsighted among them because 
the;^' t(dd lies and said they saw what the others 
coiiid not, so do these spiritual adherents maul 
and much abuse those of us who retain our 
senses, and are not led away by a group of 
knaves and a box of conjuring apparatus. 

I will just count off one or two things that 
have lately happened, showing the marvellous 
credulity of this section of believers. A short 
time since certain mysterious “ spirit photo¬ 
graphs ” were brought over here from America, 
which the spiritu^ts assured ^ou had bafiled 
the isgenuity of every scientific man in both 
bemi^wres to discover, and were hopeless 
enigmas to the voy cleverest photographers. 
It did not raise any doubt in their, minds that 
the “ spirits ” were decidedly vulgar specimens 
of etberealised Immauity, and tliat they were 
more often than not totally ont of perspec¬ 
tive and drawing—as, for instance, those spirits 
who had been accommodated with a chair, were 
uot sitting duthc chair, but sometimes a foot or 
so above it, and sometimes a foot or so below 
it; and it did not in the least degree signify | 
to them, or weaken the force of their as¬ 
sertions, that oveiy photographer who knows his 
business and has ever manipulated half-cleaned 
plates, knew about the process from tlie be¬ 
ginning, and could reproduce as many “ spirit 
photogrophs ” as you uad a mind to pay for. £ 
watched this craze about the spirit photogmphs; 
and .! am odnsteamed to say, that I heard os 
mtt(^ nonsense, talked conpemiug them as 
would have filW w more than one physician’s 
certificate for boi said board in Bethlehem 
Hospital. Htgipili^tbe ptaaa bra passed, so that 
there is oi^ |l>c the less to afflict and bewilder 
poor wandering bumazuty. From the same place 
too —> Anteiaca the botbed of these 

“physical manifestations” os it has been the 
grove where grew woodea nutmegs and the like 
—come "sprit drawings," done under the 


table by ^irit punters in the space'of « lew 
seconds; and watch the “first artists” (a^amd 
to) pionoiiace inunitaUo and altogether un¬ 
earthly—‘though to the crass eartlSy eyes of 
eriticu judgmenl^ stiii closed to smrituai beau^ 
tic!^ they are merely coarse, odd-looking daubs 
and nothing more—with vague snggestious of in- 
visible writing to be brought out by chemical 
washes (as 1 saw the other day done as an 
amusing trick) and sometimes a olever siibsti- 
tution of oai^board; prestidigitation being by 
no means an unattunable art, and substitution 
not unknown even among thieves. Again, 
nightly in this great Babylon of ours, is there a 
crowded exhibition of spiritual tailoring and fine- 
drawing, and a coat split asunder for the purr 
pose of being clapped on to the baek of a rope- 
tied medium (I acknowledge that “swish” 
with which it is done is a very effeolave 
adjunct), yet showing no trace of where this 
“marvellous solution of continuity,” as a clever 
crackbrain of the sect calls it, has been effected. 
And it is no trial of faith to the belicveis that 
more thwi one professed conjuror, dealing only 
with the confessed forces of nature as exhibited 
in bis own well-trained members, shows pre¬ 
cisely the same trick under exactly the same 
conditions of time and darkness, without any 
aid from the spirits at all. Tell them of this 
“repeat” and they will answer you with 
Aaron’s rod and the magicians’, or even with 
more sacred parallels still; for onr friends the 
spiritualists do a vast amount of unconsmous 
blasphemy which we poor rationalists would bo 
lionified to cveu thiuk of. 

Following in the wake of smother medium 
are crowds of “ luminons hands,” like the disjecta 
membra of his familiars, crawling about window- 
blinds anti the like, without exciting a suspicion 
of gutta pereba and phosphorus as items in 
Loudon shops purchasable by money. A friend 
of my own, a spiritualist, has held these hands 
in his; he affirms positively that ho felt the 
poises beat and the warm flesh quiver in his 
grasp; that they had the different characteristics 
of the friends whose hands when in life they 
were said to be; and one especially wliich he 
had known for years, was presented to Mm 
with every feature of the past life restored. I 
too have held one of these hands; and I affirm 
just os positively that it was a mechanical trick of 
some kind—a bladder filjed with air, and manipu¬ 
lated by a spring most probably—and tliat it had 
no more life in it, and no more spiriluaUty, than 
the rustic’s turnip or Pepper’s gliost. 

These are the marvels, then, which some 
of the finest company in London have gone 
night after night to see, spending much money, 
and faith and emotion more precious than 
mon^, during the - process; and these are the 
proofs, salient and undeniable, of the gross 
credulity and want of critical faculty in one 
age. A dozen detections—as of that miserable 
impostor whose arm the spirits condescend¬ 
ingly made their foolscap, and wrote therdbu 
words as false and fooli^ as the rest—cannot 
open their eyes; the most obvious confederacy 
they set aside as an insult to a plausible, well- 
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UllEuig, 'trell-maiuiered gentleman in a dress- 
coat and ]))nek n^teoati iBKdaUt;f Is 

erased front Ihe Hitt of human jGrailties, ani 
ballneinitSila k cknied as a diseased oanditioa 
known to toe faeoltjt eren madness has been 
asserted OJ them to mean spiritaal possession, 
andiibe dkordered state of the brain or nerves 
to be simpl;^ signs notcanses ; and i have heard 
of toe sent who proposed to treat insanity with 
spiritoslism as the fitting Immoeopathic agent 1 In 
ibtet splritnalkm is at tliis moment the fashion' 
V aUe superstition of the upper ten thousand, as 
fortune-tellinfL and readme the stars, and Zad- 
kiel, and Old Moore, are of the lower. For there 
^is a kshion in faith as well as in bonnets and 
" nrinoJines ; and edocation seems to have got but 
a email poll ” upon nrednlity, and to be of less 
influence thanahonld be in determining the faith 
of a man. 

Cstaraot is n troublesome disease to get rid 
of. Certainly it can be broken up and the bard 
homv veil between the brain and the sunlight 
may oe removed ; but ihe operation is not always 
Bucoessful, and the blindness is sometimes per¬ 
sistent. So with the mental cataract of credulity. 
With some it can be removed by a trsi or opera¬ 
tion, more or less severe according to the degree 
of density attained ; but with others it is hope¬ 
less. Blind as they are, bUud they will remain ; 
indeed, loving their darkness more than light, 
and unwilling to be couched lest their steps 
should become perplexed by reason of too many 
allurements lying to the side. This abnegation 
of judgment and critical reason stands these poor 
people instead of religions reliance, and many 
iroa^ne that they are doing God and humanity 
the truest service by reducing themselves to as 
hopeless a condition of mental irabccilily as is 
possible to be attaiued by-a sound brain in good 
working order. Faith is no longer to them an 
honest, manly reverence for wliat is beyond 
sensual proof or mathematical demoustration ; 
a belief in the goodness and wisdom of the great 
Father in Heaven; and an acceptance ot the 
strange pioblems of this life—sin, misery, and 
death-—-lu a childlike spirit of humility, suie that 
all is good and wise and loving—but the irre¬ 
ligious belief in hi^vcs rather than in God’s 
laws of nature—the credulous acceptance of a 
few juggling tricks, not to be discovered in 
their w’orkiug by men not adejits at juggling, 
as of higher meaning than the facts of science 
and the immovable bases of truth—the substi¬ 
tution of men for God—of trickery for truth— 
of jugriery for science—and of verbal lies glibly 
utterea for the eternal word spoken in nature 
since first time and nature were. It is not we 
who are irreligious, it is they; but their blind- 
ness to this is part of tbeir cataract, and so they 
must be left, tOi some tremendous exposure takes 
place which will open even tbeir tight-shut eyes. 

lu the mean tunc credulity must reign tri¬ 
umphant, as at present ; and gullibility must 
be the seed-bed whence dever knaves reap 
golden hatvests ; quadcs most still find their 
W __ 

aeiRmat in spedfios every ingrediei^ of which the 
faniiy doctor hf h«u^ tfnd eSmld employ in 

mere skilful combination—-saviiw toe s^mwe^ ; 
fdse faiths, Mdrmenmm and the liks, must still 
reraruit their armies from the great outstanding 
rmtln of the eredoioaB e(^r for fimy chariots, 
uid revolting at the dsm plodding way of 
ohatHy, and good work#, and prayer, and alms¬ 
giving, and toe rest of tlm unexcitudf means by 
whioh we are told we shall at last, hy painful 
striving, come to our rest ; and still mil there 
be for evmr appearing some new Ifenkh, dtoer 
in art or in hteiatare, in polities or in reliipon, 
who is to divert the whole eurreat of humou 
thought, and change the whole face of human 
life. King Arthur is always to reappear, you 
know, m every land and every cre« which 
owned a King Arthur at all and we have not 
grown out ot that superstition yet ourselves ; 
though we have re-ehrktened out Arthur, aud 
called him vaguely the Ooming Man. As if we 
are not all, in our degree, the Coming Man 
actually appeared, whose duto it is to cleanse 
and heal and otherwise purify the dirty litllc 
world of our own souls ! and that once done 
heartily by each, would diminish the sphere of 
the resuscitated Arthur by more than ninety- 
nine in every hundred. The legend of the 
Coming Man may or may not be true — ^to me 
it seems only a legend, very pleasant to the 
imaginal iou, aud saving us a world of trouble by 
simply offering us a pattern by which we are to 
mould ourselves, instead of leaving us to the 
weaiy toil of fashioning out our pattern for our¬ 
selves ; and the great revolution on the eve of 
wbieh the world has always been living, and 
which it never recognises until it has come and 
gone for sometimes many generations, may or 
may not burst forth in our d^ ; but assuredly 
if it does it will not come from suto (laltry 
charlatans as the so-called mediums ; aud 
spiritualism as practised in the “structure” 
and the dark sdanccs, is not the new rcltgioa 
which is to regenerate mankind or lead back 
wandering steps to the great temple of truth. 
When all these tricks and juggleries are ineon- 
tro^ertibly exposed—as 1 believe they wiU be, 
some day— 1 wonder what the arch behevers w^ 
feel like then; and where tbeir manhpod will 
stand in their own csteom, when forced to 
ooiifcss that they have been made the babyish 
dupes of a few clevcr-hantlod scoundrels, simply 
because they would not investigate and dared 
not criticise, but opened their foolish mouths and 
swallowed fat flies, whicli they swore were quails 
and manna direct from'Heaven ! 
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vt' ts* yAitrs of a xajoebos. 

Asikstvo coosms phased across the giass- 
^lova oourt-yard, opd uader the gateway with 
tJ^ stoic’s best overhftodt Mx. Trcfaldcu pointed 
up to the broken toutcheon. 

“ U that a record of some medisayal frayP” 
asked hek 

'*0^ dear ao!” replied the young man, 
iaughiogly'. ''My great-grandfather smashed 
that ho^diy when he bought the place.” 

” 'Tim he was a zealous Repubbran ?” 

” Not be. Quite the ooatrary, I bebeve. No 
-*he defaced th(> shield because the chateau was 
bis, and the arttis were not.” 

” I see. He dW not choose tu live m a house 
with anotlm man's name upon his door. That 
was sensible} but he might have substituted lus 
own.” 

Baxoft’s Hp eurled saucily. 

Bah !** said be, ** what do we want ot arms ? 
We are Only farmers. Wo have no nght to 
them.” 

“Neither has anyone else, I shouldfamgfjina 
rcpublte like this,” observed Mr. Trefaldcu. 

‘‘Oh yps-“SOme have. The Rotzbergs, who 
lived here before us, the Rlantas, the Ortenstems, 
ore all noble. They were counts and knight<i 
hubdreds of years ago, when the feudal system 
prevailed.” 

‘*Ko>bU» wlio subscribe to a democratic rule 
foWfflC fheir Bobihty, my young cousiH,” said Mr. 
Xreuiden, 

"i have heard that befor<^” replied Saxon, 
”lw 1 don’t agree with it.” 

This itoung man had a sturdy way of express¬ 
ing Ids Opinions that somewhat amusedaud some* 
what di^yed hCr, Ttefidden. He had also a 
{n|hiM lh<^ty of foot that tendered him a diffi.* 
oun eompasdOSi among smdi paths as led down 
from thfr C yt e mS 'B si W aeiia to tlie valley below. 

“My taia the lawyer, coming 

to bi'eakmy 

neckf 

from ledge to 

ledn^i^ the light and 

feameiMfit^ of a stouiitmsew to toe manner 
bm^tozaed hade at once, sod put oid bis hand. 
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** Oh yes I have—and I con xei^ my feet hae 
quite well, thank you, if you do not sslibo to 
come down in a coranto. 1 have been up Snow¬ 
don, and Cader Idris, and plenty of simiiec 
heights—to say nothing of Holbom lIiU.” 

Saxon laughed merriiy. 

” Why, what do yow know of Holbotn Hdl "r” 
said Mr. Trofalden, surprmed to find that suiali 
jest appreciated. 

“ It IS a hill risiug westward, on the right bank 
of the Fleet nver.” 

" But you have never visited London ?” 

“I have never been further than Zurich in my 
life r but I have read Stowe oarefuily, with a 
map.” 

Mr. Trefaldcu could not forbfar a smile. 

“You must not suppose that you therefore 
know auythmg about modern London,” said he. 

" Stowe would not recognise bis own descriptions 
now. The world has gone round once or twice 
since Wb time.” 

“So I suppose.” 

“I should hkc to take you back with me, 
Saxon. You’d hud me a better guide than the 
inediaival surveyor.” ’’ 

"To London r 

“Ay, to London.” 

Saxon shook his head. 

“ You do not mean to tell me that you have no 
cuiiosity to visit the most wondeiful city in the 
world ?” 

“ Not at all; but there are others which X had 
lather see first.” 

"And which are tUej f” 

"Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem.” 

“Then I have no hesitation in ^phej^ibg 
that you would be greatly disappointed in all 
till cc. One is always disappointm in plocmi that 
depend for their interest on remote associatmn.” 

Saxon mado no reply, and for a few momsats 
they were btAh silent. W hontlmy presently left 
the last belt of pinw behind them and emerged 
upon the level imad, Mr. Trefiddea paused and 
said: 

“1 ouj^ not te let you go any fuitoei^i My 
way lies stnaght before oto now, and L ew|hot 
miss it.” < • . ' U 

“ I will go with yoii^as far aa the bridg^ re* 
ph'ed Saxen, 
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“B«t It 19 ituitc 4u9|[> p4. 

ve Wcnw 

j ou }j)^ tJie Gakiuia to Koffcw V *, 

iif^’ asked J^r. Tw&ldeB, wi^ 
a «ui«K fi busgirisjfi towards tke moant^ m 
qoQ^i^ frlucb ^ooim lodiar fiban^emiiiitbei 
gloitstoitg^ 

“ About ttfeaty-tliroa or four niilos " 
*^l!fcd>w»7P” 

f* Of oouiee.” 

“I am muck obliged to you,” said tbe lawyer, 
** but, as 1 said before, I am uot a chamois. No, 
fiazoa; you must come over to lie Adler to« 
morrow moraiug to breakfast with mo, aud ato 
breakfast, if yc^ike, we will walk to Chur. I 
hear it is a ettrious old place, and 1 should like 
to see it.” 

“ As you please, cousin. At wbai hour ?” 

** I fear if I say half-past eight, you 'will thiuk 
it terribly late.** 

“ Not at sll, siaoe you do not dmc till eight at 
night.” 

“Then I may expect you?” 

“Without fad.” 

T^icy w'ere now wilhiu sight of the coveicd 
bridge aud the twinkling lights in the village 
beyond. 2dr. Trcfolden paused for the second 
time, 

“I must insist upon sajinggood-by now,” said 
he. " And, by the way, before we part, win you 
be kind enough to explain to me the rud v^ue 
of these coins P” 

He took out a handful of loose money, and 
Saxon examined the piecis by the waning light. 

“My eiiarreticr to-day would not take iVciicb 
fraues,” continued Mr. Trefalden, “but asked for 
Munta money. When 1 ollored lum these Swiss 
fran<» he was satisfied. What is the difibicnce 
in value between a French and a Swiss franc? 
What is Muntz money P How many of those 
pieces should I get for a Napoleon, or an English 
sovereign?” 

Saxon shook his liaad. 

“I don’t know,” said he. “I have not the 
least idea.” 

Mr. Thefalden thought he had been misunder¬ 
stood. 

“J beg your pardon,” said he. "Pcrliaps I 
have not exphuni^ myself cleai'ly. This Muntz 
money— 

“llfintz money is Swiss money,” interrupted 
Saxos. “That is to say, the new unU'orm 
ooi»^ voted by tlm Diet of 1850.” 

“ Wdl, what is this Swiss franc worthf” 

“A kasdned tappmi.” 

“iOmk n mpp is equivalent to a Pseaeb 
centmmP” 

Saxoh looked puzzled. 

“The xappea are issued instead of ^ old 
bobtenTwahe. 

i&r!pce|Blden smiled. 

, “ We don’t’ qoute understand eaeb ot^ 
jfn^ said, taking a Na|)oldltt from the 


M 1, ‘want to know .is swiply hot uumy 

Imn t(4 &e!^f^eon W 

tbumt^ mad atMKncd it with 

some curiosity. 

^ don’t ihhik it is, wortjt ajl 

here,” he reaUed, as he it haok,' > h 

it ?” ' 

“What is it? Why, a No^dcSttil Itoyou 
mean to say that yoii never saw one hefewe F* 

“1 don’t think I ever did.” ' ,' 

“ Bui I know they aro oumat hme, % t 
changed one at Ohur,” *■ 

Saxon looked as if he ooold not eemip^^nd 
his oouain’s evident snrpiiso. ' < 

“ You may be right,” Said ho. I cafhnot teH; 
but 1 will ask my father when I go home, 1 
dare say he can explain it to y ou.” , 

Mr, Trefalden’s amazement was so great that 
he took no pains to conceal it. 

“But, my dear fellow,” he said, “you cannot 
bo unacquainted with tho standard taluc of 
money-with the relative value of gold and 
silver P” 

“ I assure you 1 know notliing at all about, it.” 
“ But—but it is incomprehensible.” 

“Why so? It is a subject which has never 
eomc under my observation, and in which I take 
no interest.” 

" Yet in tho orduuuy transactions of life—-of 
farming hfe, Ibi instance, such as your own—in 
the emumon buying and selhiig o£ every dayr—” 
“ 1 bavc nothing to do with that. My ^ther 
manages all matters connectod with the brnd,” 
“Well, then, if it were only as a guide to tlic 
o\pcnditurc of your own money, some such 
knowli dgc is necessary and valuable.” 

“But 1 liave no money,” replied Saxon, Willi 
the simplicily of a savage. 

“ No money ? None whatever f” 

“None.” 

" Do you never iia\o auj ?” 

“Never,” 

“ Have you never had any ?” 

“ Never m my life.” 

Mr. Trefalden drew a long breaHii and said 
no more. 

“That seems to sutpase you voyy mdeh,” 
said Saxon, laughingly, 

“ Wcll-it docs.” 

"But it neod not. What do I want with 
money P^ Of what mse would it be to me? ti^at 
should i do with it! What w monqyP Nothing. 
Nothing but a si^ the inteiqfiretalhai of uddeh 
is food, dothiag, ffixng, and othm; rnttmortcuM 
msoessarios of life. I have aU these, and, Isfvjjw 
thrnn, need no monqy. It is mrfficimdly ida^ 

“ Ah, yea, it is plain—quite plain,” nqoaied the 
lawyer, abstraei^y. “X see it all oiOw,. You 
are perfiectly right, Sima^ tin. wffM not know 
what to do witli it, if you bad it. CtoSsi night,’* 
“Goodnight.” 

" Dimn foxwj 

“No,no, Goodnkit. , . 

Aud so theyakook hands anas 












■tcoA not to be diiaoAiterted vj so 
co'noulit'fliae bn emeigeBCiT;' It was a Tery 
racbeftii6 Uitte ebnoee, and Mr^ 'was 

tajjaiindBiy; Kever, 

80 ^, was tKmt more fredi; niwwc was Mayoit. 
naw iboi^'fi^oTnwidl neirerbaddiailtte a more 
deliliiafo idtdi4< Mr, 7foMd<»iclined'delibentte}y, 
pnKb^ tbe 0 ^ inth the grace of a oosnoisseur, 
Jbdxtti'iously over Ms dessert. His 
mee^^g^ 'word pleaaant, and the daret was 
ejeedk^i, 

’**JL tingle tfld pastor with a mania for arch®, 
cjdgy,** mnttesced he, as he sipped hie onrasioa 
and watched the smoke of his cipr—" a simple 
old pastor with a mania for archsology, and a 
young baihanftnwho reads ThOTcritns and never 
saw a Napoleon! 'What a delioions combination 
of circamstanceB! What a glorious Held for 
enterprise I Verily, the days of El Dorado have 
come back again!” 


CHAWrain VII. PASTOR MABTUf’s TIIEOaV.' 

The pastor had spoken from his heart of 
hearts when he told Mr, Trefaiden with what 
adicitude 1» had educated his brother’s orphan; 
but ho did not tell him all, or even half, of the 
acai, humility, and devotion, with w'Mch he had 
fulfilled tt»t heavy duty. Knowing the full 
extent of his responsibility, he had accepted it 
from the verjr hoar of the boy’s birth. He had 
lain awake n^ht after nii^t, while little Saxon 
was yet in his cradle, pondering, and praying, 
and asking himself how he should fortify this 
young sonl against the temptations of the world. 
He had written out full a dozen elaborate schemes 
of edition for him, before the child could 
babble an articulate word. Ho spent his 
leisure in studying the Ives of groat and vir¬ 
tuous men, that he might thence ^ther some¬ 
thing of their tutel^ ; and, to this end, toiled 
patiently once again through all Plutarch’s 
crabbed Greet, and Fnller’s still more crabbed 
Tfaglisb . He compiled formidable lists of all 
kinds of instriictive books for his pupil’s future 
leading, long before his youi^ ears had ever 
beard of the penances ending in "ology.” He 
filled reams of sermon paper mtli unobjec- 
tianaMe extracts from the classic poets, and 
zaads atwtracts of Euclid and Aristotle for 

Mis sdM u^'anibeai^t. la short, he laid him- 
beif <d(rini,l!^re the wheels of this baby lugger* 
niMtM'Jt^irit of^f^ self-devotion and 

iove^'girinft vip ^himmmry mommit npon whmh 
hitipastexm duti^ held no elsim, and sacri&ing 
ev^ the EtyoscaM his dew sake. ' 

eduMiaoh may almost be said to 
from, theiday ^ which ho first began 
to. liai^'iiad put oht hii uEtM arms at the si^t 
of .those he loved. Hnde ItMtin, in spite of 
senae" nritemal opipmtioD, took care of that 
He asserted bis position at oh^; and quietly,, 
hut flmdy, mahitained it. He !t was who taught 


^’child, his first nttesanociB-^wliwfin^tM hU 
firstleeble jrtei® npOn the soft 
~-who turned his tengoe to Btomiaer'lb first 
prayer. He taught biis'that Gqd Imd'made the 
sun, and the stars, and rise green trees. He led;; 
Mm to see use ai^ beauty in all created thiBga ' 
—even in the most . He bceaghthhB. 

up to foW the dsarkxusBS no mote than tbm iifdit; 
to admire tdl that was beant^ j to tevwenoe idl 
that was noble; to Mve eveiy ifahtg tha^ had 
lifo. He would not even let hhn haws a toy &at 
was not in some way snggesthre of graocEMness 
orservi<m. 

When little S^on was hut two years oM, hU 
mother died; and the good pastor ptursBOd ioB 
labour henc^orth withont even a sdtibiBatie <£ 
opposition. Saxon the elder bdieved < .l8> .3ns 
brother as of old, and deferred to him in ev*^ 
thing. Martin Md not, perhaps, belkWe 
implicitly in himself; hut, as he told his coiuan, 
he prayed for light, and t^y strove to know his 
duty, that he might perform it. 

As time went on, that duty became daily of 
more extensive operation. The boy gxsr por¬ 
tentously both in ideas and inches. He developed 
an alarming appetite for books, as well as br^- 
and-butter. His curiosity became insatiable, and 
his industry indefatigable. In short, he perplexed 
his tutor sorely, and uneonsciously raised ap a 
host of difficulties which had been left quite un¬ 
provided for in the good pastor’s themaes. 

For Martin TrefMden had theories —very 
strange, unworldly, ecoentrio theories, kde^ 
which looked wonderfully well upon paper, and 
had been proved by him to his brother over and 
over again as they sat smoking together by their 
fireside o’ nights; but whieh htM various dis¬ 
agreeable ways of tripping MM up, and leaving 
him in the lurch, now that they came to be put 
into practice. 

Chief and foremost among these was his grand 
theory about the TrcMden legacy. 

Havim? persuaded Ms brother to marry, and 
having, as it were, compelled Saxon the younger 
to enter on tins stage of mortal life, it obviou^ 
behoved Mm, above all other things, to atm th^ 
liriJc Christian against the peculiar dangers and 
temptations to wMch lus singular deetiny ex¬ 
pos^ Mm. He must he traMed in hat^ of 
innocence, frugality, charity, and self-denial. 
He most bo taught to prize only the simplest 
pleasures. He must be douW^ and ttel% 
fortified agaiiust pride, avarice, proch^ty, self- 
indulgence, and evmy other sin of wMoh wealth 
is fruitful Above all, argued the .paslt^, he 
most not love money. Nay mosre, most be 
wholly indifferent to it. He imtst regwd.^ as a 
mere sign—wn expedient—a mediDBri of ,ex- 
change—a thing valueless in itsdf, and desirable 
only because it is convenient.. His (fiuldish Itend 
tnurt never he sullied by it. ^ His ianoCeKt 
thoughts never entertain it.. He, sM^. be 
as pure ftem the taint of as i^;;^rst 
dwellers in Pwadfisp., ' ' 

"But when he grows up, hrothet Drafflb.’* 
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"Ton ate net gfoiner to nii: tiot Ob&tefta 
Morglrta?* cried 
“Why'nitr* 

'^BeieiMBe it is ijacrilege to sj^il tlie fietoor.” 
"Bat I atto thirsty/' 

f* 60 jnoch the bctteti Your palate is all the 
more stusoeptibiot' Trf the first ^asspute^ at all 
events/* 

Saxon Bobntittod, and emptied his glass at a 
drae^. 

'"l!hat is deliciofis/’ said he. 

Yoti iMly think so F** 

*' UsifttiesitioBably.’* 

“Yon prefer it to the via ordinaire ?” 

“I do indeed” 

^ Mr. Trefaldcn drew a deep breath of satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“AUons!” said he. "Then there is some 
little hope for you, Saxon, after all.” 

“But-” 

“But what P” 

Saxon blushed and hesitated. 

"But I am not sure,” said he, “that I prefer 
it to the vin d*Asti.” 

Mr. Trcfalden leaned back in bis chair :tud 
groaned aloud. 

“l*ni sure I’m very sorry,” laughed Saxon, 
with a comic look, half shy, half penitent. “ But 
—but it isn’t my fault, is it ?” 

Before Mr. Trefaldcn could reply to this appeal, 
there was a rustling of silk, and a sound of voices 
in the corridor, and alady and gentleman entered 
the salon, conveising earnestly. Seeing others 
in the room, they checked themselves. In the 
same instant Mr. Trefalden, who sat parU> 
turned towards the door, rose and exclaimed; 

“ Mademoiselle Colonna!” 

The lady put out her hand. - 
“ You here, Mr. Trefalden ?” said she. “ Padic 
mio, you remember Mr. Trefalden ?” 

The gentleman, who hold his hat in one luind and 
a bundle of lettem and papers in the other, bowed 
somewhat distantly, and said he believed ho had 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Trefalden before. 
“Yes, at Castictowers,” replied the lawyer. 
The gentleman’s dark face lighted up instantly, 
and, laying his hat aside, he also advanced to 
shake hands. 

"Porgivc me,” he said, “I did not remember 
tlmt you were a friend of Lord Castictowers. 
Have you soon him lately ? 1 hope you are well. 
This is a ehaxmiug spot Have you been here 
long P We have only this moment arrived.” 

He asked questions without waiting for replies, 
and spoke hurriedly and abstractedly, as if his 
t honghts were btisy elsewhere all the time. Both 
his accept and ms daughter’s were sightly 
fordlgn, but his was more foreign than hers. 

“I wily came yesterday,” replied Mr. Trefal- 
dcB, '‘and I propose to stay here for a week or 
two. May ouo venture to hope that you are 
about to dp the same P” 

The young kdy shook her h^. Her father 
had alraady moved away to the opposite side of 
the room, and was examining his kitten. 


“Weareottly waiting to br«lkfl^'«i^onc 
vetturino feeda his horses,” said ShC'i 
hope to teach Chur m time for the udd-tby 
train.” ^ . 

"A short sojourn," said Mr. Twifaldep, *' ' 

“ Yes; 1 am .sowy for it. Wo have trawSled 
by this road very often, and always in haste. Tlie 
place, 1 am sure, would irepay invaairigation. It ‘ 
is very beautiful.” 

“You come from Italy, I supposeP' 

“Yes, from Ik^u.” 

“ Aud are, of course, devoted as ever to the 
good cause ?” 

Her eyes seemed' to flash aud dihde as slie 
lifted them suddenly upon her interto^itor. 

"You know, Mr. Trefalden,” said she, “Hist 
we live for no other. But why do oidl it the 
‘good’cause? You have never joined u»<->yoii 
have never helped us. I had no idea that 70 a 
deemed it a good cause.” 

“Then you did mo injustice,” replied tbo 
lawyer, with an unembarrassed smil e. “The 
liberty and unity of a great people must be a 
good cause. 1 shoidd blush for my opinions if I 
did not think so.” 

“Then why not give us the support of your 
name?” 

“Because it would bring no support with it. 

1 am an obscure man. I have neither wealth nor 
influcuct.” 

“ Even if < lial were so, it would be of little im¬ 
portance,” said Mademoiscllo Colonna, eagerly. 

“ Every volunteer is precious—«vea the hum¬ 
blest and weakest. But you are neither, Jfc. 
Trcfalden, You are far from being an obscure 
man. You are a very brilliant man—nay, I 
meau no ci unplimeut. 1 only repeat what I have 
often heard. I know that you have talent, and 
1 am suic }ou are not without influence. You 
would be a most welcome accession to our 
sUvfl'.” 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle Colonna, you over-os- 
timntc me in eveiy way.” 

“ 1 do not think so.” 

“ 1 ought also to tell you, that 1 am a very 
busy man. My whole life is absorbed by my pro¬ 
fessional duties.” 

“It is always possible to find time for good 
deeds,” replied the lady. 

“I fcai, not always.” 

“Enfln, we are not exacting. To those friends 
who cau give us but their names aud their sym¬ 
pathies, we arc grateful. You will be one of 
those, I am sme,” 

‘'It is better to give notluag, than to give 
that which is wortliless,” said Mr. Trcfalden. 

Mademoiselle Colonna met this reply with a 
slight curl of tlie lip, aud another flash of her 
magnificent eyes. « 

“ Those who arc not for Italy are against her, 
Mr. Trefalden,” she said, oddly, and turned 
away. 

The lawyer recovered his position with perSect 
tact. 

“I cannot allow 'Mademoaclle Cdonna to 
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littlfl ««” 'm aod to) a&d lb« 

t^edi^F i«tdac«d ||(U» GltriiH 

tiaA'.^ndeiiea'f ii Mie 

wlw]<9 t^ yofUig tree woudMib vht^ %.'drae 
vritljt tb« tfeess ti£iea..oai pf the wood at CSurist- 
iMW-tkoef “ Ah, w»kaow--we know,” tittered 
the .apait<^a,^*^l9r i9^.hvn look^ia at the 
windowaia yoadw-tsow** ■ ■ 

„ the meis pf fiisht poesesaed bj 

bii!^ 'ae^ed to g^e them omqaity ; but per- 
ha^ tlw epTBinyjt pad gpmge with the seasons, 
their. iMPTsi^ d^saap^rehce and leappcarsnce, 
were wbodw* whim escited even more remaric, 
and elaitahdv mbrd^, ei^st attention. These 
jtcribdic 'movements, which we term migrtdaon, 
up)>car to have been observed ia the very ^ucliest 
lustorio times, and aithongh at first, perhaps, 
they 'prodimed only astonishment, a closer obser¬ 
vation of them could not fail to be turned to 
practio(d account. At a time when men had no 
almanack to guide them to the changing of the 
seasons, no cmendars to direct them in the plant¬ 
ing out of thmr fields and gardens, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the arrival and departure of birds 
nelpea to dhect them in their tillage of the 
soil. 

It is not a matter, therefore, which need sur¬ 
prise us, that, after Homen the oldest profane 
work extant, namely, the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, is a manual of m^riculture,' whose title, 
interpreted by the sdiolmt, sjgnifics the art of 
j^culturc, and the proper time for its prosecu¬ 
tion. In this work the poet, who lived more than 
twenty-seven centuries ago, informs us that hus¬ 
bandry was in great measure regulated by the 
bloomiDg of plants, and by the coming and going 
of birds. Aiistoplianes makes one of his charac¬ 
ters say that in former times the kite ruled the 
Grecians, by which his commentaiiors explain that 
lie meant that formerly the kite was looked upon 
as the sign of apcuig. And in another place he 
says that the cuokoo in like manner governed all 
Pheenida and Egypt, because when it cried 
“ Kokku” they considered that it was time to 
reap their whealfand barley fields. But in the 
days of Afutoplianes, and as men grew in know- 
kike, this natural calendar passed out of repute, 
and gave pkee to something more exact and of 
mcae geni^ application. Still, in the Comedy 
of the Birds, where it is said that the bird kind 
spruig from Eros, the much-desired or plastic 
Love, in (injunction with Chaos, the benefits 
cimfe^ed % them .i^n maiikind are summed 
up a*, followa:. “Tim greatest blessings (says 
top. .Qiorus of Birds) whjbh can liappeu' to 
mc^m are derived from us. First, we show you 
the sli{UK>p4<^to wit^ spring, winter, autumn. 
Uhe cUtme ppii^ out the time for sowing when 
she ille$ ofoiddngii^ Libya ; she bids the sailor 
put away bis mad^ and take repose, and every 
prudent sum premde hiaiBelf witli an upper gar¬ 
net. Hckt, to kite appearing, proclsims 
^ther season, namely, that it is time to sliear 
yffo^ahei^-; anduBerAliat to swbllow informs 
irhma ymt may ^ yptoeloak, and buy 
nfirbt stimpjcr ck)toa.'’'y / • 

■ Bvea in the present day, tewver, the farmers 
ai'e mote or less guided m their actions by the 

♦ . i 

t 

b«to.! .Thm> «Dei' Solander tells U# tot llbe 

have this saying; ! 

yctr to to smte ymt may taim yffhlr 

shbe^ into the fiefids, and when you' see .to . ' 
wheatemS? J®® jtor .grain.’^ 'la ' 

Upkhd tore is sdtdom anysmnNre .&ost after 
to wheatear appeto, anfi to toqi are houa^ j . 
ail the winter m tkrt severoietoato;. So, also, 1 j 
the shephCTds of Balishury Blainsay i j! 

When dotterel do first appear, i; 

It shows that frost is vary nw; ! 

But when that dotiMrdi do go, | 

Then you may look for heavy snow. ] 

Wlien wen began to meditate upon to move- 
ments of certainhirds, how they all dki^pwed 
at a certain time as if by common oouscai,!aud 
then reapMared after a regular interval„they not 
unnaturally fell into the error of mistaking oatisC, 
for effect, and regarded the birds as regulating 
the seasons instead of the seasons as mrectaig 
the movements of the birds. And since no nsaii 
could say with certainty whither toy went or 
what became of them durmg the interval (ff toir 
absence, it was no great wonder that th^ should 
imagine them to have retired somewhere beyond 
tbc sphere of the earth, and perhaps {who coiild 
tell?} might approach the regions of Olympus, 
where they could hold converse with the very 
gods, and be enabled by tom to predict faturc 
events. And when, in later times, it beeame 
known to travelled philosophers; that some of 
them might be seen high up the Nile daring 
winter, tliat facf, instead of shaking to con¬ 
fidence of those who credited their gifts of pro¬ 
phecy, only served to confirm their faith. For | 
if that were the case, why should toy not j 
make periodic visits to .^l.liiopi% and even to j 
Ammon, the favoured oracle of the ruler of the 
gods, where they might meet Jove himself, and 
receive from him an .annual ratification of their 
powers, and new messages from the councils of 
the gods. The very foresight of to birds, as 
shovvn by the Regularity of their times of de¬ 
parture and reappearance seemed to have some¬ 
thing of a divine nature in it, and thus it be¬ 
came almost natural for a superstitious people 
to believe that birds were, as Cicero s^Ies tom, 
to interpreters or messengers of Jupiter, as 
soon as any one boldly a^ounced it as a fact. 

Hence, although no writer after Hesiod speaks 
of birds as capable of fully directing the hus¬ 
bandman in h is operations, wc are not to supppso 
tha(; as time went on ihe^ lost their infiuenoe 
and dignity. On tlie contrary, they appear to 
have gained a most extraordinary ascendancy 
over the minds of men, which, rose-to sncli a 
wonderful pitch that at length no affair of mo¬ 
ment, either public or private, was entered upon 
without first consulting tliem. Thus came in 
augury, by which was meant a forewaroihg 
notice conoerniag future events derived il^m 
prophetic birds*—a mode of divination attribdto 
to various inventors. Ho,wevet it be^, it 
gained so credit, that'seldom pjtnsng of 

roomeat^was undertajeeu, either ja time jrf war 
or of peaces fieldbm were any honomps confSsrred, , 
any magistrates created, without to appro- 
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batiojQi of tl^ Ot}i^ forms tsoA results of 

dimwKm ypifiji 0^ ];>tM»ed by without regaxil, 
ubkss ecnv^d by (be birds, ict XiscedBmon 


utikss eoBWidba b^ ict XiscedBmon 

tbs hdug senate bad always on angnr at- 
tendb)||| wa tbem to advise &em, and kings 
tbenWjm® naed to study the art. A college of 
aus^ %ates in tbe very dawn of Eoman 
bat^> cqnsisting of a select four members, 
chto^ imi the patricians, but afterwards in- 
0^^ to six, and crentwliy opened to tbe 
plebeian class. Augustus, however, gave them 
tbe power of electing new augurs at pleasure, 
so that thenceforth the company was no longer 
select and definite in number. 

The authority and influence of these augurs 
must have been immense, since no event of 
political or social importance could take place 
wilfhont Iheir sanction. Unless the augury 
proved favour-able, the election of king,'consul, 
dictator, and prator, of every civil olficer and 
religious functionary, was niul nndvoid. No 
gen^ could engage m battle, no public land ’ 
oould be allotted, no marriage or adoption was 
held vtdtd, unless the auspices —bird-sights— 
wtne first taken and proved favourable. In wai, 
these auspices were taken by the commandcr-m- 
ehief, and the victory obtained by any portion 
of toe army under his command, was said to be 
won " under his auspices,” an expression which 
In our own day bears a simitar meaning, viz. 
that the patron lends tbe influence df his name. 

The augur who accompanied the Lacediemu- 
uian king was robed m whrte, and wore a 
crown of gold upon his head, ^ated upon his 
dirining-cnair his face was directed towards the 
north, and he had, therefore, the cast upon his 
right hand, and the auguries which appeared 
upon that side were esteemed fortuiratc, while 
those from th^ opposite or western side were 
unlucky. The Eoman custom, however, was 
different; clothed in purple or scarlet, the 
Eoman augur faced the south, and his right 
hand, therefore, pointed west. Hence has 
arisen some confusion in the two languages in 
reference to toe right or left hand, when taken 
in the sense of fortunate or unfortunate. But 
the Latin poets often adopted the Greek form, 
and the right hand was usually accounted foi- 
tunate. For this reason wine was always passed 
from left to right, and in drawing lots the same 
order was observed. 

Birds, tlicn, were fortunate or unfortunate, 
titoer by their own natnre, or by the place and 
mgnner of their appearapcc; for the same birds 
at different times nave foreboded different and 
contrary events. If, however, a flock of all 
sorts or birds eame flying about any man, it 
was im exisfllent omen, and portended some 
very gn»t ktk. It is said to have happened 
to Gordius the Plu^ian, the inventor of tbe 
oelebrated knot wldev bears his name, and who, 
orMoallfy a peasant, was toised to a throne. 

.:in nudit be expected, the eagle, toe angnst 
of Wits a bird of good omen. It one 
MkawilkportiBg in the air, clapping its wings, 
PwftnHfesbdUt fican rigbt^ to left, it was tn^ 
■|H|j|n|pmim8; and vmrioos auguries were 
™"™***^ the way in which it was observed 


to aneke its prey. Of this we bajve lUitstmstions 
to the ^dita and Oikssty. ^ Oa one ooci^toa. 


I ebyemd an eaglp uytog at tu^ head, 
oonytog a tame goose in its elaws., wtom this 
omen it was fpretold that Ulysses would returu 
and surprise all the snltoirs of Penelc^e in 
his house. Ajid such rircomstanees somwotes 
brought about the very events whicah they ap- 

K d to todieate, as when the Greeks, dis- 
ened and cast down, saw an et^lo drsggtog 
a fawn by the feet, and casting it down 
the altar of Jupiter P.aaonm&u^ they took 
courage, and gave the Ti-ddns a signal defeat. 
When, on the other hand, Heotor was about to 
attempt toe dcstraeUon (ff the Grecian fleet, the 
appearance of an eagle upon his left hand caused 
him presently to desist from his cutetprise. 

The swan also was a lucky bird; and just as 
Pliny relates that the halcyon, or kini^her, 
was a bird of good omen, and at breeding-timo 
foretold tranquil and calm weather, so the swan 
was precious to seamen as a sign of fair wea¬ 
ther; and the reason given by the Intin poet 
JSmilius is, that tbe swan never sinks beneath 
the waves, but ever floats buoyantly upon the 
MU face. The dove also was lucky; and tbe 
circus, or harrier, was, Pliny tells us, very aus¬ 
picious to persons eng^d in affairs of money 
or marri^c.. The robin has always been re¬ 
garded witli tenderness. Popular tradition, cVen 
earlier tlian the dhtoof the story of the Children 
in t he Wood, has mode Itim our sexton : 

Ko burial this pretty pair 
Of any msa receives 
Till rubin redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. 

It is noted in Grey’s Shakespeare,* that, ac¬ 
cording to the oldest traditions, it the robin finds 
the dead body of a human being, lie will cover 
the face at least with moss or loaves: 

Cov’ring with moss the dead’s uudosod eye 
The little redbreaet teaoheto charitie. 

jyre^ton’s (hth 

The wren is also credfted with similar 
diaiily. In Eecd’s old plays we read; 

Call for tbe robin redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves toey hover. 

And with leaves and flow’w do coVer 
Tbe friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Here is another quaint quotation expressive 
of the tradition from Stafford’s Niobe dissolved 
latoa Nilas: “Onher (the nightingale) wattes 
Eobto to his redde livorie: who sits os a orowner 
on the mortbred man; and seeing his body 
naked, plays tlie sorrie tailour to make totp a 
mossy rayment.” Bird-murderers have always 
been warned against killing the roim. 

Whoever kills the robin or toe wnm 
Wai never prosper, boys or men. * 

For 

A robin and a wren 

Are God Almighfy’aveock and bea. 

Tho wren b net everywhere soweUprotooted 
as the robin. A strange eeremonial was 


• • Vol. IL, p. 22C, 










tiscd ia ^ ^ ]i^ 

M'dft; llay. (is 

St;^tfe]d^Wi^1|>a^ M <we^ Vi^.feTmtiBg, 
and !b k tiist in former 

tflne»t & tK^; bf .nnejemmon b^ exerted 
suehut^e mflaeium ciHk tlie male population^ 
that sh^ .i^. tiuripue tlide>) iednced by her sweet 
Ytiioe to follow her footsteps, till by 

d^t«^ she led tbmn into the sea, where they 
piemhed, ^iis barbarous exercise of power baa 
OouHhtted for a great length of time, till it was 
appi^elj^ded that the island would be exhausted 
of its deleudpri^ ^when a knight-errant sprung 
up, who durtovered some means of cotintervail- 
ing the Obarms imed ^ this syren, and even laid 
a plot for her deatmetion, wltioh she only escaped 
at the moment of exiarsme hazard, by taking the 
form of a lere*. Bat, though she ev^ed instant 
aunihiktaon, a spell was cast upon her by which 
slie was oondemUsd, on cmy succeeding New 
Ye^s Bar, to reanimate the same form with 
tbe'defimuve sentence, that she must ultimately 

f ierish by human hand. In consequence of this 
egend, on the specified anniversary, every man 
aid bqy id the island (except those who have 
thrown off the trammels of superstition) devote 
the llpars between sunrise and snnset to the 
hope of extirpating the fairy, and woe be to the 
inaividnal birds of this species who show them¬ 
selves on. this fatal day to the active enemies of | 
the race; thej are pursued, pelted, fired at, and! 
destroyed, without mercy, and their feathers 
preserved with religions care, it being an article 
of belW, that every one of the relics gathered in 
this laudable pursuit is an effectual preservative 
from sbipwrmik for one year, and that fisherman 
wonld he considered as extremely foolhardy, who 
sbonld enter upon his occupation without such 
askfegOM-d. 

- unlucky birds were vultures and kites, 
which snielt caiuage from afar, and were alwavs 
the. look-out for their feast.of dead. Hawlcs 
and buzzards also, probably from their cruel and 
predatory habits, were usually esteemed un¬ 
lucky, tiimigh if the prey escaped it was a good 
sign. Bo also owls were usually inauspicious, 
but, inasmuch, as the owl was sacred to 
ACinerva, the foundress and protectress of 
Athens, there, at kast, they were omens of vic¬ 
tory and success; and when lliero of Syracuse, 
afterwards king, was admitted into the military 
torviq^ it is said an eagle came and sat upon 
liik iw^ apd im owl upon his spear, by which 
wkeportonded that lie mould be valiant in war, 
wise lit council, and, at lengto, attain regal dig¬ 
nity. ; The Athenian prov^ for good fortune 
was, ^ ®iB ovi .flies.” But, in other places, owls 
were Uhlttoky oiaens when seen by men going 
ftbout any seHous bsmoess. Thusi when Pjuir 
rhOs, king of Hpir^ was ignominiously slain 
at Argos by<an^ Aifgiee WotnARi who, seeing her 
son'to dan^, threw down a tfle which brought 
the king to the ground, it . was that his 
fate had heen pertemflIB by «n owl, which came 
and sntupon the top of his epear ss he held it 
is hig hendi Bntg niso, which were thought to 
be hja^ And, k tbs quaint language of Hol¬ 
land, the^ translator of Pliny, “the onely bird 


i thdh sot^kth ik Httls ^s,^ wek 
I aui^lefohs; bdt eventh# favourite swalloW 
also regaroed as ukaeky. Although thesu 
scugers erf sjirkg; were welcomed with pleasure > 
and adktralton k most ages and ooantrW, il^g 
no less tros. that, when flying about or reiti^ 
upon * place, they W^ looked ujion as birds w 
evil oiUen, In Dahns’s, Stgrthian expeditfon, 
the appearance of (twallowk |Hresaged. the total 
defeat of his army by the enemy} and Tzotzes, 
the commentator, on Hesiod,, as well as Apu- 
leius, enumerate the swallow k their list of in- 
auspioions birds. Amongst the signs and won¬ 
ders cited to urge upon the World the first cru- 
sade, was clouds of birds ahd butterflies that 
darkened the air in various places—all wkging 
their way towards Jerusalem.* Matthew of 
Paris records that just before the great schism 
that split the Popedom into two—which event 
it presaged—the air was darkened in Northum¬ 
berland with the feathers of birds which felj 
from innumerable flights of them that fought 
like, maniacs as they new. 

It was not eveiy bird that could be a ante 
.messenger of the gods ; those we have named 
were bhiefly consulted. Nor was it always the 
appearance and manner of flight which were re¬ 
garded. Some belonged to the class (called 
“ oscines”) whose voice revealed the will of the 
gods. Thus cocks, which were sacred to Mars, 
were regarded as prophetical in all matters re¬ 
lating to war, and their crowing was hailed as 
an omen of good, presaging victory. Themis- 
tooles, whose victory over the Persians was an^ 

, uouneed in this manner, paid a very doubtful 
compliment to the birds by establishing on 
annual feast, at which cock-fighting in the 
theatre was a great feature. And when, for 
some nights before the battle in which the 
Bosolians overthrew the Lacodeemonians, the 
cocks crew all night, it was kterpreted as im 
omen of success, because the cock, when vic¬ 
torious, struts, and crows his triumph. Bht 
Shakespeare gives a legendary reason for “the 
bird of dawiiing’s” perseverance during at least 
one night in the year, in the following charming 
lines: 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season cx>mes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares t/tir abroad; 

Tbe nights aro wholesome; then no planets strikSn 
No fairy takes, nor witeh hath power to charm, ', 

So hallow’d and so gracionsr is the time. 

Tf a was heard to crow, some drehdfttl 
judgment was thought to be hai^ks ®ver the 
woud. But, as hens do not usuaUy erow, ^his 
dread was not Often begotten. ^^ 

We have also a motkiFu suw on the subykh 
of a “wMstlkg woman and a erowkg ;.1 meu” 
Divkation^ by help of a oock, was effeot^k 
tlie followkg manner, for the purpose of dtSb 
covering some secret or futt^-event; That 
twenty-tour letters of the alphaoel .ha^pg.been 
writt^ k the dust, (ttpon each letter kid 
“*»• ■ . . . . ... .1^ 

* Chronicles of St. Uedard of Soistoni^ p. 496. 
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, -------- ! --- ^ -- 

I a grain oCbtieHiffif/tgid a eo(ii:, orex xhieh pre> Heiausns, and to faia ft$toni^l)M«at he fouad 
Tioas mcastatfoltt iiad been attiexed, vaa in the secret of the of Isrde os 

loose assoac fhem; those letters ciS 'ahioh it they fiatr >aroai}d him, «id taJuiSf ^#rantage 
j peeked the'wrieT* being joined toother, Af his vondeifal eadowtAent< he emde himself 
' then beh^ed to dedare the void of whidi a^ct in the knowledge of futpewy. After 

! they srjgm in search. Ifho magiciau Jambliehus, his death, temples wele raised to his inwtiory. 

' d 08 »i 8 ja» to find out who should succeed Ydens The story of tiie Grand Vuiier in the Spectator 

in ldlHni|ioml purple, made use of this divina- will occur to erery one; and a more tnodj^ra 

I tion, hot the cook only pioked up four grains, and trustworthy example stay be met with 

, name^, those which lay upon the (Greek) letters in the Quarterly Review for 1817, whew the 

th. 0. Q. d., BO that it was timmrtain whether writer states that be knew an iadiriduid who 

I Theodosius, Theodotus, l^ieodorus, or Theo- had passed mttoh of his time in boyhood alone, 

' dectes, was the person designed by the latos. in lonely situations, and had aegnirea by dose at- 

j Ydeus, however, when informed of the matter, tentiou such a knowledge of bird-language, that 

I was so enraged that he put several persons to from the song of the parents he knew wade the 

j death, simply because their names began with nests were situated—^whether they contaiUed 

I these letters. When, however, be proceeded to eggs—whether the brood ww hatched—•and the 

■ mate search after the magicians themselves, number of eggs or young turds, before he saw 

I Jatftblicbus thought it high time to put an end them. 

to his majesty’s Ufe by a draught of poison, and There was also a third mode of divination, 

{ he was sueeeeded by Theodosius in the empire derived from the foedmg of cluokena, whose 
of the Kast. eagerness or indilTerence in eating the food 

' Some pretenders went 'so far as to take thrown to them was looked upon as lucky or 
eradH for comprehending the language of birds, unlucky. Contempt of thmr intimations vvas 

■ and thus to rely on something more than the supposed to occasion signal misfortunes; os in 

omens derived from their appearance and mere the case of P, Claudius m the first Panio war, 

voices. Apellonius of Tyana, in Cappadocia, who. when the person who had charge of the 

was one of these, a Pythagorean who carried chickens told him that they would not cat, 

out his master’s precepts with great strictness, which was esteemed a bod omen, ordered them 

and was raised by his disciples to the position of a to bo thrown into the sea, saying irreTeTestly, 

demigod. He boasted to the compauionof his tra- “ 1 hen, let them drink.” But it could not be ex- 

I vds, Damis, that he was skilled in all languages, pcctcd that such heathenism should pass ttnpu- 
I though he had never learned them, and under- nished, and P. Claudius, soon after engaging the 
j stood the languages of beasts and birds. It is enemy, was defeated viith the loss of lus iteet. 
reported of him by his biographer, Philostratus, In the very nature of things, however, the 
tint as he was sitting in a parlour with his high claims of the augurs ana anupicea could 
friend, there came a sparrow and chatted to a not be maintained for over. In the palmy dags 
Hock of birds that were before tlm window, of augury, an angur once elected was'an augur 
Apollonius, who heard the noise, said that the for life. Of whatever crime he was gad^ he 
sparrow was inviting them to a feast ai a certain could not bo deprived of his office, beoauso, says 
place where a mnlo, laden with corn, had let his Plutarch, he was entrusted with the secrets of 
burden fall. The company, desirous to know the empire. The art seems first to bsve teem 
; if this were true or not, immediately went contrived, and afterwards cultivated, to inereese 
to the spot, and found it was as he had the iullucnoo of the leading men over the multi* 
told them. Another pretender to this art was tude. But some, like Cato, were so profsna>as 
Bemocritus, the laughing philosopher, who com- to say they were surprised that the aruspices 
' bined considerable ability with not a little did not laugh when they .saw one another, titeir 
I knavery. He had the impudence to assert that art was so ridioulous; while, on the other juMed, 
henot only possessed the secret of bird Ismguage, the ancient writings teem with wonderful in- 
bnt could also impart it to others, winch he stances of the truth of tlieir predictions, Such 
professed to do by telling them the names of instances may be met with iu Idyy, SaBnst, 
certain birds a mixture of whose blood would Tacitus, Suetonius, Hiodorus, and Chraar. In 
produce a serpent, which, if eaten, would give the fifty-fourth year of his age Otoero was ap- 
them this wonderful knowledge without any far- pointed, an augur, but by his time the office ted 
ther trouble; for wliich story the credulous old lost its religious character altr^ether, ibougii it 
Pfiny fo aaawcmble. Melampus of Pjlos also woe still regarded as one of the highest poltticid 
laid chum to a similar gift, which he received dignities, was greatly covsietTfea'the power 
miraonleasly in the following manner. His it conferred. 

servant, tevh^ killed two large serpents, which «In our own day wo have not wholly escaped 
ted made ’their nests at the bottom of an oak, out of the power of the birds, and aHhcngh wag 
be wiBedapilc and burned them upon it, taking exercise their dominion now onlyovec the tei- 
can’at the same time of their young, which ho educated and the superstliious, stdl 'there are 
fad wite milk, gmtefui reptiles, instead of persons who are as aabirdasive to them cs tihe 
' acUug like the adifor ia the fable, jiachter bte Romans were. They arc chiefly, .howswer, the 
asleep some lime aftec, crept up to him as he nalaoky birds which exercise sMuenae turfH- 
slept npata kbb grsss aeax*tte oak, and glidiBg days. Bishop Hall, descrihmg iha s^pCmia- 
around him, softly licked his cots. Ttei awoke tions man, says, “If a bittoum flyover ^ hesd 
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still «ad&^ to siQVO lto& going abroad, have to pot si&tjr or soventy more oa Uf -it M 
ftVeo-ii^o^anpoiiaotkiilnesB; jmd tbc ■H’ordsof yoo-follows the riTers.” “What’s the bo<^ 
pweage^' . like, dowa below f” **A hu^y jks 


■■ "■ ''■', ■ ."■ 'Ohs, sonraw, 

, ■ Two. ndrtb, 

aappsie, * wWdiBigi 
fowc, death, 

iqppEed to the merry, inoffensire magpie. 
.Eespeot, bad evea worship, paid to turds, arc 
mot peoalim^ Indeed, to any age, or to any race. 

^‘Tm 's . ..a r<t • 1 • . _ w -_x?_ 


grudges a man a pot of tea.” “Any water on, 
the plain P’ “ Well, there,.oaght to be enougdi 
to camp on, in the dug ho% at the hike.” 
“ lliere was a chap, tip the river, as told me 
that a dray come up here, straight across from 
the dry lake, a month ago., Coud a man follow 
the track ?” "Jim ana me see the tracks phun 


' taere angais are. Jietore toe eiooa, turns were not ict cue cove see you u-goiag. : so 

^seed i» dean and unclean. In the days of kicked up row enough about the drt^ coming t 
the Aric, the omens of the raven and the dove said they wanted to make a road across the run, 
^re watdicd and interpreted. The famished and we’d be havin’ a dock of caterpillars (sheep) 
m^ah.was sustained by tlie ministry of birds, cornin’over neat. If you’re game to tackle tim 
Particular birds have been in many countries the plain, Jim here is golu’ after the horses at 4ay' 
ohjects of special worship, on account of.some light, and he’ll put you on the dtay-track.” 


property or (quality which has rendered them fit Daylight 
symbols of divine attributes. Thus the ibis was traveller i: 
worshipped in Sgypt^ as we learn from many tlirough thi 


Daylight comes; a bright red dawn. The 
traveller is conveyed by Jim the stoobusu 
tlirough the low polygonum scrub that dkirts 


^tors, and the reason given by a great number the river, and is shown the faint marks of a pair 
is that of Herodotus, naiuely, that it fed upon of wheels. These he is to follow for twenty 
wii^d serpents which came out of Arabia in the miles or so, when he will couie to a beaten track, 
spiing, though there are many and interesting near which he fully expects to find a little water, 
reasons against the possession of saefa an attn- He has a bit of “ ration” with him, and thinks 
hute W this andent tod. Storks are respected he will camp at the dug hole that night, and go 
in Holland and Germany, and accommodation on to the B. next day. On that nver, sheep 
for them ia provided upon the tops of houses, station huts are plentiful, and he need awake no 
to which they are supposed to bring good luck, more long marches. He has his covered 4in 
Manboat cranes aiw protected in India, and in pot, or “ hilly,” in his hand; this holds aeouple 
'£gypt large bronze vases of food are placed of quarts of river water; but it is old and 
tmon the roofs of certain ancient mosques for battered, and leaks a Uttle. The great gr^ 
tmme oi the. birds. The Pondicherry vulture plain is spread before him ; the PataMiwganais 
is veaenrted in the East as the type of vishnoo; brilliant this morning, as it often is in very hot 
apd a-Species of cuckoo, the Cuculus honoratus weather; and ho sees the reversed inu^s of 
of Inaatcus, is so called from the honours it far distant sand-hills, pine ridges, smd met 
neoeives. In China, also, various bhds are still timber, refracted above the horizon, and dicker- 
cmplqy^ to distinguish the different grades of iug in the heat, radiated from the hot earth, 
xoaodaktos, who are obliged by law to have their Then, up rises the great fiery sun, the heat inr 


particukr bird embroidered on their breast. 

The birds, therefore, Ivave no cause for com- 
^aint. Their, reign ^s lasted lon^^ than the 
term of any human dynasty, and if they have not 


creases suddenly, the fantastm figures fade away, 
the horizon seems to contract, and lies hdi»e 
him as round and unbndcen as that of the sea. 
There is plenty of life here, near the river. 

/y _ J. A* lA.* _t_l.V_5_ 


BHHDI/IMAN QN THE PDAIN& 


ia-these days suifii absolute and widely-extended Great flights of cockatoos have -posted their 
away as thw possessed two or three thousand yellow-crested sentries, and are boey dig^g 
years hgo, they only share the fate of all power for their breakfasts. Light clooda eff white 
hatd ^paatness m ikia wodd under the moon. dost rise far and near, where the cattle, which 

__are all in on the river now, we congrent^ 

f-V__ __ on their camps; tJjey hav</^been feeding dmsng 

TSS: BI7203LEMAN QN THE PLAINS, tiie last throe hoars, and will lie ail i^y,, in 
; , ■ _ sleepy groups, upon the hot saadrhiQs, unm w 

>A; BTOmMtas, pr foot trav^er who carriee the me aflei^noon the elders among them demde 
bis btowe of bisakets on his back, aimm that it is time to march, in loBg strings, to die 


long strings, 
, A dozen 


in thp.ofCnmtg .at a catUo station on the M. acouslomed watering-pi 


riito, ift'Atatraua. Beemved by a chorus from black crows fly da hmore the tiivcUer, moOlda^ 
toev.ddjS^ he asks sfor ine Vcove,” by which him vriththeir fiendish cro^ii^, and wishnlr in 
ha weMte the masder,, gojm to lihn, and pats the their hearts that evil may bdal him, tWwe 


their pip^ outstde the hut. teeth, ^eseirily, a.ka^aroo bolts»oiid of a 







m yeM , leoMiMedby | 

salt-basil. »»<} at « psipe, wHb 

zigrsagf bowubf^bls ^ttk) foN«paittil cMssed de- 
inaralj otnHr 1|& iMwaet* <l%e tiaadlemaa’a dotf 
pnnuea biei^'bat is T&led by bis master, and 
eomes'bildb to beel; be will bare fat enoagb tb 
go tO'dl^j^’^boat htmting walUbys. 

It la aWdy* tboq^ ouiy an boar after sun- 
rifle, tew hot j there is the coppery glare about 
the sorth-West portion of the sky winch always 
aocompttnies a not wind; there is a dull smoky 
look a^^t the horizon that portends a “ rrjnilar 
seordifij';’* and though lie is as yet only about 
four miles from the fringe of tall trees that 
skirts the river, they already begin to look 
cloudy and indistinct. l!!he dray track is almost 
oblitcnsted, and the walking among the Ibw 
salt-bushes and cotton-boshes is very bad. The 
'bnndlenian bemns to think be would have been 
wiser to have followed round the rivers, where 
be would have had a beaten track, shade and 
water, than to face the plain, for the sake of a 
short cut. However, he is a good walker, and 
does not care for the heat; fie marches on, with 
hiflbuiidlje on his back, and kis “billy” in his 
band: He has done some twelve or tliirteen 
rnUefl, the son is almost perpendicularly over 
his head, and he is out of sight of the river 
timber—fairly out to sea, as it were. lie 
throws down the roll of blankets, sits on them, 
opens the “billy,” and finds that a mod deal 
of the precious water has leaked; he drinks 
a little} it is very precious, but he jfiours a 
few drops into the lid of the pot for his dog, 
who, poor fellow, is suffering already, and looks 
strangely dusty, anxious, and dispirited. That 
dog’s anceston came from breezy Scotch moun¬ 
tains, and he would be far more at home seek¬ 
ing sheep buried in a snowdrift, than plodding 
across the scorching plain. The traveller stops 
the leak with a bit of clay, shonlders his bundle, 
and trudges on. The plain seems endless; no 

1 sound of living thing breaks the deadly stillness; 
the very flies that so tormented him near the 
river, have disappeared; there is nothing moving 
save uneaithiy-looking columns of red dust, 
tovmring Jagh in the not air, raised from some 
distant sana-hiil by the whirlwinds. On he 
plods, hour after hoar, looking anxiously for 
the ftdnt wheel marks that guide him. The 
hot wind boms his eyes and dries Ms lips, and 
he mDisteUa his parched month now and then 
with a few drops of the precious water. He is 
unsdfli^ eaon^, toi^ to spare Ms dog a little. 
The wafer does not refresh Mm much, for it is 
vety warm and mawkish, and the rim of the tin 
pot almost Scorches Ms lips. At last he sees a 
dark ^y iflood suspenaed over the horizon, 
quifemg in the glare of reflected heat. He 
knows’Wat ekmd to be the low timber-that 
skirfe tiie^ bed of the twenty-mile lake; he 
euMffe to lull wafer in a pit di^ on its edge. 

1 XtnjsiaRg the last of Ms store, he walks on 
j ntora quuklj'; knowing that on such a day the 

1 irees mwld not be visible more than a oouple 
] at miles,- he boftuis to dmve plessaat tbougiits of 
1 l^**lP^^>te^”apipe,a»d« stem in the shade 
1 of a iHlk’ He huzrfes on, the aftwndota suU is 

shidlng^in bis face, he h hdofea fe&ok j 

ahaodt witheut seeing it, )P||«h^’'d‘ili»^ I 
may arise wiihhi him u td life'of , 
the hole being fliy, and perhaps his kfeoft may 
stand still a moment, bat ht wii adf’'think it. i 
Everytliing seems strangely stUl j why fee there | 
no birds arout the water f Not thd twittering , 
of e Wren, not the croak of a orow, to break 
the silence. He hoiices, wiHi a qualm of fear, t 
that there is no footmark of liviim thing in the 
dust of the eattle-paths that lead^to fen water- , 
hole. ^ ' 

Who can tell what passes through the mfrtd 
of the lost sailor, as he goes ovnrbfefrd, id 'a 
gale off the Horn ? Who can realise vrifet fent 
seaman feels, as the great ship leavqs hitrl, fer 
behind, upon the pitil^s waves, among trlidi. 
he knows too well, no boat ean live to save him r 
And this shepherd, as he looks into fee pit, 
and sees grim death staring hbn in fee fane, 
from the ary mud at the bottom of fee hcflef 
He has heard Ms mates talk of dead men’s 
hones fonnd on that plain, and he knows what 
his end is to be. Poor fellow! He is very 
thirstv now, his tongue is swelling in hm 
mouth, he feels siddy and sick, and throws 
away his pack. He iral stagger on a few miles 
more, hardly knowing whither he is going, lured 
on perhaps by fee treacherous mii%e, which 
will mock his eyes wife phantom sheets of deal 
water, reflecting the trees around them, and 
rippling in the wind, only a few hundred yards 
ahead. He will wander on at random, throw¬ 
ing off his clothes; as ho becomes Weaker, per¬ 
haps lie will feel his knife, and think oc his- 
dog; bnt the dog has lain down to die under 
a bush, and tiiat last horrible resource Is gbne. 
Then, a gleam of hope! Two dark forms loom¬ 
ing large against the red smoky mist m Which 
the snn is setting, come up rapidly until within 
half a mile of Mm. Are they horsemen P They 
stop. Do they sec him ? Yes, they have seen 
him, and they fly before fee hot wind; he 
knows they are emu going to water, fed that 
their long legs will cany them to the Ceol 
river in two hours or so. Many months after, 
some wandering stockman may see some bones 
lying on the plain, and may Curse fee wild 
dogs for killing calves; he will never notieo 
fee ronnd white skull under a saltfensh a few 
yards off. 

llcmains of lost travellers are often fonnd on 
these plains. Daring a residence of twelve years 
on them, the writer has had personal elpfei* 
ence of seven instances, but fee relics Can 
seldom be identified. Clothes and MpnkBts fee' 
soon tom to shreds by wild dogs, fed bones ‘ 
fee picked elcan by them, aided by fee prows' 
and ants. Sometimes, however, retfebs are re¬ 
cognised. A friend, in- the year 1859, riding 
through a strip of “ maliee” aerab, not wfrom 
fee Edward lurer, picked up a sku!!, l^saohed 
by the sun and rain of many dessfem. 'iTbere 
were no other bones near it, and he oarried fee 
skull home, where, fer years. With “ssemeitto 
mori” inscribed upon it, if deoomtedlhe nttlM- 
piece of a b'ochelof s htdl. Many were fee 
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etbaokiEM .(ufi o^bns pt9< 

Doattoea oret ii 9m>mtikj dootoe, fctrn iti 
(great titidknea$ fM jiaiaA^4tkejilM4>^ declared 
it to bathe heat&jpencf w did Uac^ wcmazu He 
used to PDBot cdt the^freat daveloptnent of the 
organs 01 ,pbilaprot^Urw^ess and secretiyeness 
~guaUti« fqir vhioh blaek nns are remarkable 
—^oat lus theories vere oyertorovn. Bight years 
after the fincun||^ oC the skull, and near the olaco 
%hero it was h/yag, a shepherd picked up alittle 
copper box, woioa contained, with other papers, 
a cheque, dated ISdS, for sixteen pounds, and 
drawn in favour of a certain Baddy Cane. On 
inquiry wnong the " old hands,’* it was found 
that a iinan hearing that name had lived with 
one of the earliest settlers in the district, and 
had disappeared, after starting to walk across 
the plain. At a late shearing on the Nur> 
rumbi^ee some years ogo, the men sent one 
of their number aoroes the plains, with a pack- 
horse, to bring back two ken of spirits, to be 
drunk at Christmas-time, which was thmi ap¬ 
proaching. After an absence of many days, 
the pack-horse came home alone to his accus¬ 
tomed “run," but the roan never came, and 
the kegs were not heard of. Three years or 
so afterwards, the barrels were discovered; 
one, half empty, with a pannikin beside it; 
and the roessenger’s bones were scattered 
around. 

Soino spots on the Old Man Plain have the 
reputation of being haunted by ^hc ghosts of 
those who have perished on it; a well-known 
place called the Black Swamp being especially 
notorious. A fine tali young fellow was terribly 
soared by something he saw there, one clear 
winter’s night. He did not like talking about 
it. and it was with a good deal of trouble that 
ha was induced to describe what ho saw, or 
thought be saw. Oharl^ said that he was 
travwug down the country with fat cattle; 
they were camped at tlio Black Swamp; it 
seas a modUlight n^ht, and the rest of the 
party^ were asleep round the dre; the cattle 
all lying down quietly, not a sound to be heard 
save the deep ^reauiing of the sleeping bul¬ 
locks. Notimi^ something moving, and think¬ 
ing it to bo a restloBS bullock moving off the 
camp, he rode round to head it back, when he 
saw, by the light of the moon, a man on a grey 
o6b riaing tosmds him across a shallow pool of 
rain! water, in sHiloh bis horse’s feet made no 
sptoihing, nor any sound,whatever; the figure 
toop oImo past Charley without taking any 
notiea of him. nod passed through the midst of 
the sleeping not one of which even looked i 
at it, Hpw, Chirli^, an experienced drover, | 
knew that had amortal stranger so ridden among I 
them, evmry buUock wonld have started up in -1 
atta&f, and the whole mob wonld have 
"rusked}’* so he went to the fire, awoke his 
motes, -imd,. without a word of explanation, 
bolted nndeitoeatih toe waggcm, wh^ he re¬ 
mained until daylight, with m head wrapped np 
to a hhudi^Kt. Cwloy haa neveiP comped at tlm 
Blaek Bwami^ stone, and he never will; he does 
not muoh ttoe evmi now to talk about the 


’'"tsebting eob," and looks ocm tomiNwi^^ at 
imyv mto who insinuates that be muii 
dreamtog with ins eyes open. < x'.j 


GOOD PKIPAY, AND A BEim ' 
IRbAY. 

“ Star, bang, here we are again I” 

This was tlie Good Friday morning and even¬ 
ing hymn, also the noontide song, everybody, 
old and young, male and female, grave and gay, 
lively and severe, sang it, or hammed it} some 
because they liked tt, others beoaosQ they 
couldn’t help it, and it was the popular thing 
to do. 1 wonder if there is anything in toe 
Africaino that will attain to the ptmuarity of 
Slap, bang, here we are agm! 1 doubt it. Tiie 
elements of popularity which make up this all- 
pervading musical air wc breathe, have been 
compounded with much skill aito cunning'' 
Oxygen, uitro^n, carbonic acid gas, and the 
other things—i am not scientific—^are scarcely 
more nicely balanced in the atmosphere than 
are the elements of catchiness in Slap, bang, 
here wc are again! ftcductog it to its compo¬ 
nent parts, we find it to consist of three n^ro 
mclooics, which have already received the stamp 
of public approval, the oouvenient fal lai ia form 
of expression, and an ever-recurring opportuitoj 
for slapping and banging and making a noises 
Who is the immortal man who has oonkived to 
hit the popular taste right slap bang to the 
middle of the bull’s-eye? Why doesn’t ho 
stand forward that we may crown him witit 
bays, or commemorate h^ on a medal, or gpve 
him a monument, or do something to him, as a 
mark of om- profound admiration and gratitude ? 
Well might the philosopher observe, "Let me 
write the songs of my country, and I care not 
who makes the laws.’’ What infinence do our 
law-makers exercise at the present moment 
compared lutliat which is wielded by the author 
of Slap, bang, here we are again? For one 
person who is interested ia Mr. Gladstone’s 
budget, there are ten who are much more 
earnestly engaged in learning to sing Sh^, bang, 
Happily the song has a moral, it toculeates 
jollity. Under anv circumstances we axe to 
slap and bong and pc jolly dogs. 

Undonbtediy this was the maxim which the 
holiday-makers inscribed on th^ banners on 
Good Friday, much to tiie soandid of the unco’ 
gude people who made a vain attempt to pev- 
suade them to go to Westminster Abbey and 
St. Foul’s, instead of the Crystal Falaee and 
the wrestling-ground at Hacfcney-wiok. It wo» 
not very reasonable to expect the pent-up, hard* 
working population of London to sacrinto the 
first holiday of the year—the first week-day of 
leisure they had had fur many montl»H-4o the 
observance of religious oeremonies, about which 
there k very EUlo agreement even among the 
classes promsseefiy migious. A French jomnanl 
the other day expressed the greatost h^Or of 
the holiday-maktog which prevails to 
onGoodFnday. Batthesamejoumalehroitmled 









atadirllii so'liinlr' 
or ftiilt«9k to ^ at ^ 

racd in th# !BoiiiJ»Stiulamo on tl^e 
foUowji^ J^pd I’nddjr. f ne variooB denonu- 
natiO))afi$ Sla^lisn difiseaiers take little note of 
(3oo4 Mijarj tie Sw>fccli,.wl^ as rogafds piety 
and Qtmomy of ibe most severe kind, are the 
indt of tie cmh and toe chosen of the land, dis- 
rtigard it altogether, lidre is no doubt a want 
(U tQtness in tois partteulis: day being the 
sApreine oomsIqu for sccreatJon and amuse* 
meet; but the people are not responsible for 
tlie arrangment. The religions observioioes of 
the day waah wit^ their opportunity of enjoy¬ 
ment. KegulMly even year the people are 
asked to attend (diureu and dhapd when they 
have a p 3 »s&ing invitation to dine at the Crystal 
i'alaoe. In iliere no way of aocommodating 
matters? 

In Catholic oountries the Church Is not so in-' 
exorable and unreasonable. A short attractive 
service is held early in the inoming, and the 
churches arc filled because'aticndanoe does not 
interfere With the harmless enjoyments to fuUovv. 
Bui here a tedious service, beginiung at eleren 
and not ending till one, consumes the golden 
hours of the opening day of summer. The trains 
are all gone out, the son has begun to decline 
in toe heavens, and the best part of the day is 
gone-wtoe day wlticii will not come again for 
twelve long months. Would the foundiitions of 
the Church and of the celestial faith which was 
first divinely taught out in the fields, by hedge¬ 
rows, on mountain-sides, in gardens, in the 
homely rooms of roadside inns, be shaken and 
for ever dialnrbed, if the commemorative ser¬ 
vice were to begin on Good Friday morning at 
eigUt oklocfc, to involve few or no repetitions, 
and to laat half an hour? Is it as dangerous to 
make this request as for an unsophisticated 
Cadre to ask innocent questions about Noah’s 
ark? 

lha burden of the popular song already men¬ 
tioned was the first sound 1 faeaid on Good 
iVidsy morning. It was trolled forth by a 
gay-hemitod youth in the street, whose spirita 
were ekvatod by imticipations of a very jolly 


bangiag altemately with his feet on the pave¬ 
ment, and with a toort stick on the railii^s, as 
he passed ahmg. 1 will confess that it was the 
joyousness of that youth, aided by the eu- 
cf^aging smilee of the son, and a praiseworthy 
effort whufii a oertaia lilae-tiee had made during 
the night to apptvw in the morning in summer 
costume, which incited me to the resolve to pot 
every other faeling and consideration aside, and 
go ioat for a day^s m^oyment. A wide-awake 
hat; a leather bag (containing a short pipe and 


into toeetreei^ 1 fm very much tmpted to sing 
Sliqi, bang, ami heat tomacoompaniment, as my 
yofthfal.exeeii{t]ier had doue. I^ie senstoton m 
fiomg cat on /c fine day utithont racamb«iao»or 
uapedimentohf toiy lundy animate or iiuuumato, 


ia.weay d«Ughtful---ee]fish,,hnt: V{Ui% jdeaaant. 
YnuiaH ydurscif tor tlm tinm agreealiHy divorced 
fnnisdl theearesof Mto. '^If^yqiAhatoaboipe 
witieh yon are aoouetomed to rvle or toive, that 
inotfavenient cvmvenifmce is not nmae gltd to be 
rid of yon tor the day than yon aie to he lid of 
him. The wide^nrake donned for toe oeoasion 
you fed to be a cap of liberty. Wito that 
wide-awnke on, you are e^^ to s lightness 
and freedom of oonduct wmoh the digatfied 
chimney-pot wholly forbids. Ton are par¬ 
ticular aboat soiling yourself } you kre ready to 
vault over stiles instead of genteelly warning 
through gates; yon don’t nund resting yourself 
on the fiat of your back; you are hot above 
drinking beer out d a pewter mit—‘in fset, rather 
prefer it out of tiiat particular measure j and a 
tumble into a ditch is regarded rather as a wel¬ 
come opportunity fur the dnplay of atodetic 
vigour tliau as an aoeldent dtunsging to your 
dimiity. 

jProceeding through the strttsts to my railway 
(which goes everywhere), and seeing the servant- 
maids, dressed iii all their best, emrging from 
the fiont doors, and tripping gmly upon tlie 
pavement, I have a thought of cage doors open¬ 
ing, and, long imiirisoned birds fittiteriug out 
into the free air. They hop along quietly and 
warily at first, as if they were afiuid list some 
one might run out and carry them back to Ckp- 
tivify. But when they come to the first tam¬ 
ing, they are round the comer and away like—■ 
li& biros! Poor things ! what care meT Imvc 
taken to plume themselves, and smoothe 4«it 
ihotr feathers, in order to appear to the beat 
advantage in the eyes of that young man, who 
is invunably a lout 1 have much sympotoy 
with Molly the cook-maid doWm^stairs with bar 
frying-pan, and think her life of service xathesa 
hard one, but slie has not much to hope for ia 
that young' roan. When she leaves aerviee to 
throw herself into the arms (ff that dreadful 
person, I fear she too often leaps Aoxa the £iyw 
ing-pan into the fine! 

At the station of my railway whufii goes 
everywhere, i find the escaped birds aasemblad 
in a great fiock. They are chiefiy of the femi¬ 
nine gender, and few of toem have been bappy 
m hitting too cimvenHuit dimensions tor a 
crinoline, as appears by the tendea^ of tocse 
articles of attire to emulate the restive disposi- 
tien of Old ffoe for kicking up bebkd bad 
before. 1 notice that on toe down pMffom 
convenient for the trains which run toWMdS 
Biebmoud and Kew, aud, fay somU amtvelloilul 
iuuoidon ammgement, tke Crystal Palace, thtou 
is a mueb larger flock of hirds than OB the up 
platform, oonvenieiit for the tnonl which sun 
towards those once popalar SsuMr jCCsmiB, 
Highbury, HacknOT-whA, and Ippiitg IStoest. 
1 am bound for Hackney-^ok, MVia^ facm-d 
that that was the tovaurito SMort on Good 
Friday, and that the wvesUiggwunw 
time-nottonred an nbtorvanpu «f"’toe dgy m 
the ea:^ of hot-eross busts, fn IfMit, X 'bad 
fauMni given to understand that sst toe fastoSweMi 
the spams’*of the tosttvsbtoewresUfaiitttQB- 
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sUimtfid 4l». ‘*«!iroetidBS." So tmij ire go 
tovcMS'St^cluiey.wjokf illit; most ot us, so soon 
08 ;|ihe trsit> be^ns to •mtSf liking at. sHec- 
iioaate jigmiomimio larmrsU of female birds 
on ^tbe .opposite' ^tform, vbo« let loose from 
illicit protnel^ <a o^dact (which they iiare 
hitbeg^ snsti^d with difficulty) by precisely 
the same oixeumsttmoe, the moyiag away of the 
train, kiss their himds to us, and fall into a 

r ral ftutW oE giggling' t dud siltit^ on 
seat opposhe to me a dirty man with a 

g rave cunning faoei, who holds on his knee tvo 
ird'trsps, and the thought flashes across me 
that this man depends for his snecess to>day 
upon the same weakness of nature which 
prompted those bnman birds to kiss their hands 
end giggle when the train moved ofl. ITe wUl 

E retend to move away, but when the bird, 
cgtuled by the song of the decoy, comes down 
and enters the trap, ho will pull the string, and 
the foolish little creature wdl be caught. Ah 
molvbut there, let us have no moralising. 
Haro I not put on my wide-awake, and come 
oat for a day’s emoyment ? • 

Higoymeatl Save tho mark! A more 
squalid, dirty, dreary, depressing place than the 
wrestling-ground (attached to a public-house of 
course) at llaokucy-wick it would be difficult 
to eonceivo. The wrestlers are unmitigakd 
roughs, and the few spectators arc mostly of the 
some class. These, Uien, are tiic famous rustic 
games of flackney-wick I While 1 am wonder¬ 
ing that any deoeui people could ever have been 
attracted by such a miserable spectacle, 1 receive 
a piece of uifcnmation wbicb accounted for this 
aad other strange thui^ uhtch 1 witnessed 
subse^eutly. The great Good Friday llaokucy- 
wick ^hiblUon of Wrestling had been trans¬ 
ferred to, and was then bemg held at, the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. Proceeding now 
in a cab towards other wous holiday resort a of 
the people, in the neighbourhood of Wood Green 
and Hornsey, I am puazlcd and astonished to 
observe the almost deserted condition of the 
gardens tmd pleasuro-grounds, which in former 
years used to be thronged. Here and there 1 
come upon a mob of costermongers in a fleld, 
oiling to a sparse public of ibou: own class the 
highly aihllmratiug sport and pastime of three 
st^s a penny; out nowhere can 1 find the 
ccspoctalne worlung classes rurahsiug and enjoy- 
iug theuuwlvcs iu the “ Green Lanes.” Where 
airo thwf Whittier have they gone f Is not this 
Good .^day f X begin to understand at last. 
I jmresira that pleasure is being eeuiralmd. 
The great massot the holiday-makers are at the 
Cbystal Palace 1 tho admirers of athletic sports 
oi ihe ^gneultural Hall; and the jrreguiare, 


princlpk ibereforo no excepibsk^bi 

can Ulowed.” X am not so su^ 

bowmnsr, when Ixcfleei on the shiriootf. Wwdt 


penny 


spirits in all their vile holiday varieties. On 
the other band, if I turn to tM programme of 
amusements at the Ciystal Faiace, t And that, 
in addition to the nomed attrsciions of the 
place, the courts, the statues, the works of art, 
aud the flowers, the public arc offered, for the 
small charge qf one shilling, a great variei^ of 
entertainments, including a concert by first-rate 
sin^rs, an exhibition of the jewels taaen at the 
sack of Pekin, a skating-hall, ugymnasium,bowls, 
archery, cricket, boats, &c. And i am reminded 
that the thousands who crowded the Crystal 



ttung'Hiimtgeratts to the rights and liberties of 
ttiA pet^W^tendenoy towards autocratic and 
dijiflK|iOtt[|l govccameat-HBiust be wrong on 


Hundredth Psalm, rendering it with a atcailiuess 
and precision which showed that tln^ are neither 
unaccustomed to, nor indisposed to, tdigioua 
exercises, if fitting opportunities were offered to 
them. Uu Easter Monday tlio Crystal Palace 
opened with extra attractions—tho Wizard of 
the NorUi, the Alabama Minstrols, and a pan¬ 
tomimic ballet in the theatre. On the same 
day the South Kensington Museum was open 
free, aud thousands throngoil it all day long, 
preserving their appetite for wonders to tbo Isst, 
and coming away still hungry. 

1 know now how it was that X found myseU 
so solitary, so wretched, and so very far ffom 
the jolly 'dog 1 had mteuded to be, down among 
the Green Lancs. The glory of the old-fashionea 
seats of xough-and-rca% pleasure had departed. 
They had been moved up, aud the people had 
gone up after them. The mai^ little mobs I 
saw ham’ing about the public-bouscs looked 
oxtremciy miserabb until ihe pablicdiousro 
opened, aud then they had a good excuse in the 
rain, w Inch now began to fa^ fpr devoting them¬ 
selves to drink. 1 looked in at several bouses 
to see how the people were ei^oymg themselves. 
Enjoying themselves! It is a mockmry to use 
tile word. A steami^ mob at a dingy almpj 
bar, drinking from dirty pots; the sa^ed floor 

littered with orange-peel and splashed with beer. 

Poor, but decent, women, who have come out 
with their children for a day’s recreation, are 
sitting in a squalid dirty room deified by the 
name of a “parlour,” cutting their bit of bread 
and cheese or eold meat on a deal table that 
(foes not appear to have been washed for months. 
Dirty ooslermongers slopping beer about, and 
filling the air with the smoke of the vilest 
tobacco, a Babel of hoarse foioes, a heavy 
vapour of damp fustian, a smoke, a smother, % 
souffiing- of hoo-bailed feet, and through ail a 
ghastly attempt at hilarity in the neves-ceashqg 
chorus of Sia^ bang; here we ate again! < 

Betnnung homewards late in the nRieasoaa, 
I note in ti» ioimcdiaGs neighbourhood' of ceri- 
toiu outlying publie-hoosCe, mehmeboty prepafca- 
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[Coadnotea by 


We h&d all ei^oyed etuselvaa diaualljr, and if 
7<ni had aeen us drag^g our vauf 1^ hopw- 
murdfy aa dlea- drag thmaelvea acro$a a l>eer- 
alo|^pM tap table, you arotdd hare aaid m were 
the most tolly melancholy dogs you er«it aav. 

I am afraid the xahi was Pespoosible %if the 
exoessire quantities of beer we ^djonam* 
iug to the publio-hcmse to escape the ra^, we 
got out of one form of wet lath another. But 
if the day had been never so fine, it would ha^ 
been difficult to find real cnjoyneat in the 
llysian fields attached to pubrks>hanscs the 
very worst and lowest class. 

Would it not bo worth while to centralise 
those humblest of the seats of pleasure m some 
second-class Crystal f aboe, or palao^ Where 
the open sesame would he the " Utile su^enoe,*' 
or even less ? The people are ov«r4ecture4attd 
under-amused. More deceut amusemeut fw the 
less decent among us,, is much wanted on a hoU- 
day. In practiom remembrance of “Good friday* 
will the JBench of Bishops, or the Bench of 
Cabinet Ministers, or the Bench of Magistrates, 
or any Bench of all the many Benwes that 
over-bench us, speak out wholesomely npon that 
honest troth P We should soon see a Better 
Friday than the Good Friday we see near popu¬ 
lous places now. 




ing blurred pictures of pink-eyed 

la$^ djunsgra, and ooa-oonstrieiors, whieffi were 
certsjuuytw to be seen inside; one giving-a 
fotetiute of its " wemdiws of the wild woods, tiie 
and the prairie/’ by hanging out two 
gulnea-piffs in a rat-trap. A swing or two, and 
a lonnoabont, and a collection of dirty boards, 
ovidontly the materials for constructing shoot- 
ing-«Iteries and gingerbread-stalls. And it is 
fondly supposed insioe those din^ tumble-down 
vans that there will be people on faster Monday 
eager to walk up and pay their money to see the 
live lions stofifea with straw—'that is to say, the 
two guinea-pigs in the rat-trap. I had the 
curiosity to revisit th^so scenes of wild delight 
on Baster Monday, and found one of the fairs— 
Chalk fahn—tolerably well attended. On the 
stage of the show where the two guinea-pigs 
were displayed, the very cUrtiest woman it has 
ever been my lot to see was banging a drum 
with a hole in it, while a man in ragged cordu¬ 
roys, whose corresponding dirtiness suggested 
a (dose attachment to his wife, belaboured a 
cinder-sito with the handle of a carter’s whip. 
The “ladies and gentlemen’* who were invited 
to walk up, and who did walk up in scores, pay¬ 
ing their p^ieswith a Uvely anticipation of 
piensore wuich was piiiful to behold, knowing 
the nature of the aqtmlid treat that was in store 
for them, were entirely and exclusively boys and 
girls of the poorest and most degraded class— 
degraded omy because neglected and uncared 
for. 

TQie Crystal Palace, though, the return ticket 
and “entrance” amounted to only two shfllings, 
was above them, and they were obliged to be 
ooatent with what poor amusement the gipsy 
showman could afford them for a penny. Their 
greatest delight seemed to be the roundabout 
and the swing, and in the latter there were none 
the fewer female candidates for a seat because 
the great turn and pleasure of the proprietor 
was to fling them so nigh up in the air as to 
throw their petticoats over their heads. The 
shouts of dmight that hailed this exhibition 
smote npon me with a. saddening effect, when 1 
remembered that tho scene was being enacted 
w^hin sight of the oak planted just a year ago 
to the memoiy of the Immortal Bard, the high 
priest of all kinds of moral and intellectaal ele¬ 
vation. Here, as elsewbere, the fair was pro¬ 
moted by tbe public-house for its own benefit. 

It was ineipressibly sad, bn the evening of 
Good Friday, and again on the evening of Boater 
to sw the humble order of holiday- 
mtdmn tramping homewards all weary, de- 
pressed, mud-«taiBed, and draggled. The birds 
Ihajt had Biriteced nut so trim and gay in the | 
||MK)ing,'lo(iked as birds always look when ihej \ 
bttn in the rain. The young man— 

Itf m ^ dark—wsdS much dimmed in nis 
Usp His ^t was hegvy and lumpy, and ms 
mnpoked out wiBi a fmy stare from a great 
beer.' He had enjoyed himself dismally. 


CIRCUMLOCUTIONAL VACCINATION. 

When, towards tho close of the last centuiy, 
Jenner, after innumerable experiments, derotw 
study, and in the face of tbe ridicule and «n- 
iagonism tlmi usually attend tbe disooverieB of 
the benefactors of mankind, established the re¬ 
sults of his researches into the great question 
of vaccination, it was supposed that that ques¬ 
tion was exhausted, in so far as that—the opera- 
1 ion once successfully pcrformed->-1iie scoui^ Of 
sniall-pox which for centuries had spared nether 
ago nor sex, strength nor feebleness, vritich made 
beauty hideous and destroyed the cotnelinoas of 
youth, which brought blindness, deafneal, and a 
hundred infirmities in its train, was for ever Con¬ 
quered. And for many yemrs the oonstabt im¬ 
munity from small-pox that attended iffiu per¬ 
formance of the operation, led mankind to re^rd 
themselves as entirely secure by such means. 
Certain medical men tnen, as since^ deo]|at4 that 
in transmitting the vaccine from arm' to arim 
hereditary diseases were also transmitted, 
that thus it was merely the exchange of one 
makdy for another—the exclungq, moraOtw, of 
a malady to which suceeSslve generaiiota ^ 
came liable, for one to which only individuals 
were, or might be, subjected. Even theee, how¬ 
ever, expressed no doubt as to the eextimy of 
the prevention of smalhpox by mnkns of vaecd- 
nation. , ' 

Boring twenty-tWo tears ffenriet eUntins^ to 
experiment with unfaiung sdodemi wd iiamt& 


experiment with unfailing sdodemi Bid m^Od 
of vaccinating from arm to amd beitm tjcm- 
stanily employed during this, phlSei, ’wd fbc 
nearly tweqty-seveu succeeding ybiri^ tritscbt 
a question of its perfleet efficacy beit^^ddd. 
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For,, cases c^^smaU-poK oco&iredi 

ia ixta^tcea t^6doa|^ taJ^en. place.: 
it urij^ ii^mUat stick vere ike malt 

of in^l^lbot. vacti^atio^ kf ^ tippearatice of 
wM *|s*|kkl^d &I|is tir of .aa ititnr* 

ruptiiStt'm flic etioi^ 4*^^P®<®t=tif the 


iSpf'etit% fas the helica oimtir'these years of 
t^‘;tto&i^l|g; ttiStilt of the dperimtia, that much 
sti^isf. iisis excited hf im accoimt of the ap- 
pehra^ ^ ^ tifiotibteid ease of Taccine in a 
piffsjp'fhe iuid previously bee“ successfully 
vahoitihte^ atid whose, arnts bore untaistakable 
mar^ that tltt eoW'pQx had, what is popularly 
csipei^’tii^l^'' .T^ case was cited by a well- 
knd^oL Fra^ ptbysicto, Moosieur Rayer, in 
a|'';hbH^ a inost extraordinary and unpre- 
ce^dpntea isstance of « scobnd development of 
cof lipi^r it heitis stipposed that t he reappear¬ 
ance pT that nialady, after Boccessfoi vaccination, 
washs impcssible as the breakins out of small- 
p^' titidet similar conditions. The case, how¬ 
ever, beutg thcti an isolated one, the excitement 


on i^uUs espemauj, lis. 
sometimes intended fifh vtrf seridtai c&tafO- 
quenoes, leadinsf to the infeareime t^t the 
was of an in^moss nattire. 

dll these chctimstanceS ts3ten hato cOQsidem 
tion, one pondtii^ became e’^dent—^mely^ 
that ail attenipt mttSV be made tp’return to tub 
original source. compwte eMeacy of the 
natural vaccine, upt ooly,;wheti taken direct 
from the cow, hnit even for a dertain time after 


aifse to dispel this assurance of security, for, 
ia Cl}«ij|goilv, several instances appeared, nearly at 
tfie siuno time, of small-pox in persons duly 
vapeinated. 

tChc experiment of re-vaceinalion was then, 
for the ^t time, attempted, and as in many 
instances it produced a return of cow-pox; 
the Question raised by M. Rayer was solved; 
andjLt .was supposed that the-repetiliou of the 
oppiiktibn: at certain intervals, or whenever the 
i^ady appeared in the form of an epidemic, 
wpidd prove an, effectual security. If the 
co'w-pOiii were duly re-developed, the partisans 
of tpe system argned, there was complete 
liindra^ to any attacks of small-pox; if the 
fomer failed to appear, it proved that tlic 
syst^ was proof against the invasion of the 
latter.. ,' 

But, farther experience demonstrated that 
this idea was'ako.a fallacy. In Baris and else- 
wb^,. idivhig the last ten or twelve years, fre¬ 
quent instances have occurred of persons who, 
having been ro-vaccinated several times witliout 
success '(yascination having proved effectual 
iti. their ipildhood), were supposed not to bo 

iJ*' ■ ' V —1 _I. - __j _ . .t 


fpjpm. 'moreover, the question, long held 
iti jis to the possibility of the eom- 

mtemhnl disease through vaecination, was 


, Jhr, 4^ Baul/diteclbr iif , vtwm»aUon at Paris, 
in .Ms Ihst dtitititiltvep.^ to the Mintster of the 
ItiMrlbr^Middueed'rww hwtanoes Where dan- 
ge{i|^ m|M‘mh had b^ ^tibmaiiQBicSttedftom 
jiddMrea :t<> those .hom healthy, and 
fyofa tamt And in hlnjpaaid, 
'iito during Whieu period 


sibility of its being mistaken fqrwhy otlmr affec¬ 
tion, and its perfect freedom from the daUmrof 
introducing contamination into hesalthy otood, 
had been equally clearly dememstratedi oud, 
though some still obstinately adhered to. the 
belief that vaccination lost nothing of its effi¬ 
cacy by tbc usual method, and wa» free from 
the evils it was accused of producing,'inen §f 
intelligence and energy resolved to recommend 
the experiments of Jenfier, persuaded of the 
necessity of re-establishing tlie purity of the 
virus, and doubting notliing.of producing similm: 
results by similar means. 

A Neapolitan physician was the first to carry 
into effect these conclusions. Dr. N^ri esta¬ 
blished, itiar Naples, a colledion of heifers, to 
which he coinmunicated at different periods the 
cow-pox from a cow sent over by the Queen 
from England in 1857. From these he vacci¬ 
nated and -re-vaccinatcd many thousands of 
persons with the most satisfactory r^ults, ^ 
medical men and savans visited the institution 
to study the system and report on its effects. , 
France soon followed the example. 

Dr. Lanoix, haring, on the spot, obtained all 
the necessary information, took back to France 
a cow affected with cow-pox, and brought to¬ 
gether at Bel-Air a number of heifers on the 
same plan as that of Dr. NegrL He commenced 
operations by re-vaccinating all the pupils of 
the scJiool of the Prince Imperial at Vanyes, 
and, in -the majority of instances, the vaccina¬ 
tion took perfectly, showing how ineffectu^ the 
first operation, performed ny the old system, 
had been. 

Belgium followed. A physician of B»ssel& 
studying the question under H. litumix, and 
obtiuuing from him sufficient virus to perform 
a large number of operotious—attended in most 
cases with the same results as those witnessed 
in Italy and France—appealed to the com* 
monal administration for a vote of funds to 
seton foot a public establkbrncmt to, carry out 
a system so important to the pUi^. health. 
The application was attended with succes^ and 
money has been granted for the foundation of 
what is called an Etablissement Yaooinoi^ne,^ 
Brussels. , , ‘V 

Surely England*, where the discoyeiy was ib?s4., 
mode, and which supplied the. means of Te-eaj^>> 
blishing the purity of the preservative mptliet*’ 

should'not lUmam behindhand in the raOeT Tnti-‘ 


unfrequeM^y attending 
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fCoadaotodb; 


tticntts fiuA of the effects ef iaip«» 

M4J* theirtxy simple xemMly 
trathia cUttvlMm.* 


' •" (30mG INTO BtrSlNlSS. 

^ , !Dt nBsm XAB3S. 7A&X XBX vmais. 

' is it possible for me to commence 
tesiness on mj ovn aceonnt, when 1 hare no 
flsmitalP" This was the miestion I put to a 
fnend who adrised me to begin as a merchant 
hi London^ after the fajlnre of some schemes ^ 
which I had hoped to better my condition in 
hfe, “And I am not only without money, but 
also without credit,’* I continaed, “for who 
would dve credit in the way of business to a 
num who is utterly unknown in the City !’* 

"My dear sir,” was the reply, “you are far 
tao thnid; at the present day, if a man has 
l^wledge and energy of character, he does not 
require eitha eapital or credit to commence 
trade with, and to get on in the mercantile 
world. I know a Greek gentleman who is about 
to start a firm in London, and who wants 
an Englishman well aeqnainted with business 
to enter into^ partnership with him. I will give 
you a letter of introduction to him. Aid 1 hope 
you may be abfo to arrange matters to your 
satisfoction." 

Armed wth a note from my friend, I called 
rmon Mr. Velardi, the Greek gentlcihan who was 
aoout to set up in business as a merchant, and 
who wanted an English partner. 1 found him 
'in the ofBee of a fellow-countryman, up three 
pair of stairs, somewhere behind Austin Frians. 
He read-the letter, and at once proceeded to 
talk over the matter vriiich had brought me to 
tee him. His intention was to start, simul- 
taoconsly, mercantile ofiBces in London, Smyrna, 
end Odessa, as one firm. In each of the latter 
towns he told me he had already a partner, and 
he now Wanted one for London; would I accept 
the situation ? No mention was made of capital, 
bnt he informed me that I should have a third 
of the net profits of the English firm. 

As it was a case of this or nothing with me, 1 
gladly consented to join the new firm, the pre- 
nmh)^ forms being 08 follows : First, I was 
to join him as partner for three years certain, 
ma during t/hat time I was to be allowed to 
draw “on account” of my future share of the 
profits, which were to be declared every half 
year, the sum of twenty pounds a mouth. 


time to the affairs of the firm, and more parti- 
4Siilarly was to keep the books and write all the 
Eeglish letters of the house. Third, if re- 
qedred, X Ktqa to be ready to go abroad at a 
day’s Botipe, on the busiuCss of the firm, and 
4iO reside in either Smyrna or Odessa for sneh 
tinte as the bbad partner migltt direct. Fourth, 


agreelnent—which was Rafted so as to be after- 
wards duly drawn out in prqtet form by a so- 


iicftor>-appeaind somewhat utrange to me. But 
as i was only too glad to get anythiiig whatever 
to do, 1 did not qodstum details too olbaedy. 

Mr. Yelami was a foir average, apo#fomof 
the Greek mdrohnitt as fonud (dl met we 
world. He wns about tbirty yoac* of age, w«te 
a short-cut andwwy black beard, dMand 
Was gentlemanly k his manners—eourteotts, in 
(het, to a degree, except when he Wk getl^ 
the Worst of a bargain, when he would tewe 
rant like the lowest Houndsditch 3ew. Besims 
his Own langnage, he spoke Esgli^, ErenA, 
and Italian, well; a little Bmssian too, and 
had some knowledj^ Turkiah. He bad served 
as a clerk in a mcrobanf s office in Syta, and dbo 
in Odessa. He had been in bn^esp on his 
own account for five years, during which time he 
had snspended payment twice, but had idways 
managed to compound with faia creditors for two 
or three shillings in the potmd. Of all kinds of 
trade and business in every part of the world he 
bad a most thorough knowledge, but exceeded 
above everything in the theory and practice of 
foreign exchanges. With the help of a ponOil 
and a scrap of paper, he would in three miauies 
—^gabbhng as fast as possible ail the time to * 
himself in Greek — show how th&t, acoowd- 
Jng to the various exchanges of the day, he 
could, bv drawing on Amsterdam, smtding the 
bill to be bold at Hamburg, and therO pur¬ 
chasing bills on New York, which were to be 
sent for sale to Madrid, aud the proceeds in¬ 
vested in paper on Brazil, turn two, three, 
four, or five per cent. In trd&anctions of tidb 
nature—which w6re to me much the some as 
Greek lambics would be to a Calcutta Hiudoo— 
he often embarked, for he had correspondents 
in every part of the known world; and, what is 
more, be generally gained by such dealings, or, 
if iie did not gain, ho hardly ever lost, 

The London firm wMch he established. Hr. 
Velardi called VEt.ABDl, Watsoh, ARJ> Oo.; 

1 being Watson; Co. being a myth. At Smyrm, 
the firm was Velardi and Co.; at Odessa it 
wont by the name of Velardi Brolhere. ■ Bnt, 
so far as I could make out, the only bond. Ade 
partner in the three firms—or, at least, the «nfy 
person who had any real power over the business 
done by all these houses—was the Mr. Velardi 
with whom I was associated in London. 

Our capiltd was not laigew Mr. Yekrdi had 
ilireo hundred pounds in a London bank, and 1 
had nothing. Yet, on these veiy limited mtem, 
wc did business to an amount which astonished 
me, and often made me fear that the pum wm 
too good to last. When we first started, Nk. 
Velardi used to get such bills as Ite^W upon 
his foreign houses endorsed by one of bis more 
wealthy and better-known countrymen in IkhU- 
don; bnt the necessity for this proceeding seen 
wore off, and as he became better known, bk 
drafts were sold readily upon’CHumge, althot^ 
at first oniy to a modemifo Amauqt. 
amount, however, got as it be¬ 
came known that ovt 

Odessa drew largely upon Ws, and uab tikaae 
bills Were always met at maturity. 











!»■ wkiA .^wjfe.'«inifsd'-jbo' p*Bi?ttre 
fu^ jfi oiw is^ ttfie:-aoMMats iru geae- 

iaIlf«B oaeor 

atitt oCvoar frns «t 

Snow'a^.A (»riaBp«»iffi»nb^.«^ Iieghom. Ham* 
bn^^'^r ^smriiere. fbat «ormmapdent (ow 
()iiyres])iradati« «exe ^teeelu firms) bad 

otietK in apoa «»' be iraeened tbe hiU, to fell 
«t t»S j| wetB his 'OiTD pn^rty sad remit os 


fient hs ^ endorsing the bill. At 

ebe jias took place— 
tilnt iminM^ioa appealed qu^ l^tim&te and 
htmimebtrlwe; Messrs. Yel»di, Watson, 
locd qifJlk>K3ei)^drew upon Messrs. Ydardi 
apd Oo^ of SsnymiiS, ht fav'oar of Messrs. CarraU 
and Ck^vt^ Hambawi for the sum of one thoa- 
sand|Knu]d9i,^jabIe Urree months afterdate. 
liesatB, and Co., after sending the first 
of tbe set of bob fbrvatd for acceptmice, ea> 
dfmsed it, imd sold It on tbe jBjamburg £a- 
(dnutge... Any owe. not in the secret would 
bare thcmgbt tbait the honse of Yelardi and Co., 
M London, oared Carati i^d of Hamburg, 
moBfiy, and had remitted this draft in papnent 
of the'deht. Bat ibe &ct was, that tbe bill was 
an aceommodbtion bill on a large scale; for tbe 
proceeds its sab were duly remitted to ns, 
mod by uansed to pay off bills which either tbe 
Sinyraa or tlm Odessa boose bad drawn upon 
onr firm in Xicndon. 

Drawing bills is a rery easy proceeding; 
even selU^ tbm can he aecompli^ed at times; 
the ihfficaUy is to meet them. To great minds 
m impossible. .Before the bills drawn 
upon one of out foreign bouses became due, that 
hobsB drew upon ns in tbe way in wliich we 
had drawn upon them^ and sent the bdi to be 
negotiided ai some other market^ the proceeds 
bejpg dnly remitted to' tbe firm; in order to en> 
tlm it to nit«t the bill or bills we bad had 
ipma it. Thus between the three firms, 
wmbh i^i^ether had a bona fide capital of tliree 
huBfbed ponndsi^e kept np a sce^saw of bill- 
dravmg^ whtoh omnamounted to thirty or forty 
tiKHuend pdan^l scattered over most of tlie 
ocBlimerrau markets of Bun^e, and by no moans 
unkmown evm in Aaserica, both North and 
Sonhh..'. 

.d^he ptofit and loss upon these transactions 
1KCM unebd, but as. a general rob we were the 
aiu^i To aiQbbVe even a partial success in 
was of course necessary to 
^spt&iaBiiM'CXohpnges in Borope, and to profit 
Wtisie that vimre favonrabb to onropei-atioas. 

in Baris noon Odessa was 
laM^ob ttoa that of Hmnburg upCH]^ 
wilWQjb,rihb^;W«^ b>Ua to fans to be 

toxsA Moreover, our 
Oi^^pimdenp'to ev%-<tommercial capital of 

to accept what- 
mar atotoaght d»w upett them, and we had 
aiUlillMr. chief exehaa^ of the world at our 
aafantaaf!. Sb-thati suited ns to do 

]^aee bfUawhhdtetodd be 
Lwidoa- . 

■‘Bor » purely Bf^hah 'house oaciy’*‘Oa 


a> j^a^detoiaiwtoiiyTj^lish 'awaiehyii^p ^ 
stuh'ao&ijB oM-f^laBed.|tati|on»aboiut 
iug cb pis, nsbas the said bills 

repretoiri? sotimTaataafe toinmereMtr am^ 
between the diwifur Aud ibe drawee. Thub, ^ 
Messrs. Siuith and (b., of-London, have sold ' 
Messrs, domes Brothtos (if‘Amsterdam so many 
babs of goods,;4t w qfdte bgitlmato that the 
former firm should draw on too lattaer for the 
amonnt tupibst the goods.' B is Mso quite ac¬ 
cording to rub that whmi Messrs. Smkh'a dca^ 
on their correspondent is aoeeptod, tht^ shouM 
sell or discount the same, which at maturi^ u^ 
be paid by Messrs. Jones. But it w8S:^ot apid 
the Greeks—or rathw what is eaQed tho Lotont 
t rade—took to trafficking in bills whbh bad reS% 
nothing whatever behind them in the waji'of 
money or capital, that a regular and large pM^ 
began to be made out of kind of paper. 

But, to do them justice, the Greeks atolrals 
only people in the world that could carry on 
that extraordinary trade, because they form the 
only nation the natives of which have iinplioit oon- 
fidence in one another. Whatever a Greek may 
be to the foreigner, be is always true to his 
ooimtrymen. He haggles over bargains, gesti- 
caiates wddlj, and shouts himself frantb, if he 
thinks that he is likely to be overreached by so 
much as half a farthing in the hunibed pounds; 
and in any transaction about goods; raerenandise, 
or money, he will tiy to .wri^b out of his bap- 
gain if he is likely to be a loser by it. But 
with all this he is true to his signature, know* 
iug that, whatever he might gain by dishonaaring 
it, he will in the end lose very much more than 
he gains' Thus, when Greek merchant A of 
Marseilles, writes to Greek merchant B of 
London, and informs the latter that he W 
drawn upon him at three months’ date for five 
hundred pounds, but will cover the draft—that 
is, remit the means wherewith to pay it—before 
it falls due, B accepts the hill at once, feelkig 
quite oertoiu tliat A will keep his word. 

The business whbh our firm did, was 4 iidt 
confined exclusively to that of acoepripf isud 
drawing bills. We bought large quantities of 
Manchester goods, shipping some on our own 
account to various ports lu toe Levant, and 
sending out others on conmiission to diffiBeeai! 
firms abroad, that had given us orders to pro¬ 
cure them. In Manchester there arc a gmat 
number of Greek firms, whose sob business b is 
to purchase goods fm: houses iu Louibn and 
elsewhere, ana it was to one or other of theto 
houses that we always gave our order to'^biy 
in toe Manchester markets. Strange to sa%' 
s&bough foreigners in tins conntry, toe Greekq 
in Mwchester. purdhase goods very mubh . 
cheaper theu the English firms can. Moreov^ i 
as toqy do not ahray s insist-upou cash pajfnup^: 
but carry on among themselves a system, of 
oountingi and wiBalwaysncoept bilb drawni^^ 
onyforei^ firmi,it' is mucli ei^er fbr'i boitto 
with Usuted meims to do busiiitoe withvto^ 
tiimi with toe hoa8es|toat are seblf 
I If the Miwtoester Greeks thriyci 'pr^lHsr). and / 
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Mi BOUND. 


[Oondoctedtpjf 


^ nett yews, m 

tbd^ faiMfie 4 qiu»1]Ii fbe l&si quarter of a ocstwr* 
nofe bfir^, and a^renolw 

ctf tile t!U#tnniportsnt trwe in Nnglaud mil be 
i& ilAiw'InDinis. As ii^is, all throughout the 
port* l*f the Levwitx-4it Smyrna, Salonioft, 
AlMtaamit!*, Bcjrout, and Constantisonle-~<the 
Qtfecik importers of &gli*h goods ttalce large 
fepriUMB \rhere the loo&T NngHsh merchants can 
make a living. 

9 £y duties as junior partner in the firm of 
Ydardi, Watson, and Co., Tirere not very aevere. 
By eleven o’clock every Rwnting—seldom earlier 
•^i vims at the office. If 1 happened to be the 
first to arrive, 1 opened and read ail such letters 
as trere not in Greek: a language which X do not 
understand. This done, Z proceeded to look over 
the bill'book, and see what drafts fell due on tlie 
nett fevr days following, and whether there were 
fund* snffimeut at our banker’s to meet them. 1 
then had half an hour’s consultation with Mr. 
Ifelardi, who by this time had read all the news 
and notices of exchange t nroughout Europe, and 
was well posted up on the subject. We then 
determined wliat bills were to be drawn and sent 
abroad, for sale, and what were to be disposed 
of hi London. The next two or thi-ee hours were 
always spent at “ the Baltic,” which is the stock 
exchange of all the Levant trade in London. 
Here we not only saw our fiiends, but also 
transacted a great deal of our business, selling 
bills, freighting ships we had chartered, effect¬ 
ing insurances on goods, and what not At three 
« four o’clock we returned to the office, where 
I wrote the English and Erench, and Mr. Ye- 
lardi Greek, letters; the latter always the most 
numerous. By six o’clock m the afternoon we 
were generally free and on our way home, though 
ooiigsionally 1 have been kept until nine, ten, and 
ckveu o’clodr at night. Eor with Mr. Yeiardi 
nothing was evm: allowed to stand in the way of 
business when business had to be done. 

Our business establishment was not an ex¬ 
pensive one. Besides my partner and myself 
there was only one clerk, a joung English lad, 
who copied letters, ran messages, went to the 
poai, and bad the office to himself all the after¬ 
noon when wo were at “the Baltic.” This 
youth had no more idea than the dead what our 
firm was worth, or what was the amount of 
our liabilities or assets. The Greeks never 
allow ma^ people to see below the surface of 
thcar afiturs, and that is one reason why they 
succeed BO vreil in general with their business. 
In Cur firm, no one except my partner and 
mysidf knew what was remly going on eithoi 
With oar home or our foreign houses. Not, 
indeed, that I knew much mysmf what was doing 
iaekohMgCs, for the subject was to me so hope¬ 
lessly iatrioate that 1 never attempted to master 
it Of courtM I was aware what bills we had to 
roeetand whatUmouniv we bad to receive $ but 
as to'being able to work out the complicated 
qtttttictns of bills being bought in one place, 
ifbut bo anotbhr, there eold, and the proceeds 
to e ihim nlaoe, ihi^qras oat of the quae-' 
Uohi end tlmietere 1 MVeT artemptedit 


After our lanitumuhip had, lanM^d SoqSft six 
jitouths, we went ovet' the boohs tegotbo', aud 
^t^ th^oonofaaj^ 

tohaveone-tfair^ E^om this, of o^btk^^^.had 
to be deducted ihe twmity pounds a mm^ wh job 
1 had drawn ** on account ” ^ my profit*. Bwjl 
there remaified a very nice littm lum tor the w 
po^t, and 1 had every reason to be aatisled 
with the results of the business. 

But not BO toy partner, Mr, Vellirdi. This 
gentleman did not seem to think that wiA a 
^id-up capital of three hundred pounds) a 
profit of more than nine hundred and eighty 
pounds in six months—^being at the rale of six 
imndred per cent per annum—wus sufficient. A 
few days after our balance bad been straek, kb 
told me that we must put more energy into the 
business, and that he most require me to go 
abroad and reside at Smyrna for some mouihs, 
as he was by no means satisfied with what our 
firm was doing in that place. As the fruit 
season was soon coming on. there would be 
an opening, which must not be overlooked, tp 
extend our Imsmess in many ways. 

In a fortnight’s time X found myself en route 
for Smyrna. Fioin London by Dover, Calais, 
and Bans to Marseilles, and thenoo by ihe 
French steamer, vift Messina, to the Pirgras Und 
Syra, I found myself dining at the HOlel de* 
deux Aiigubics, at Smyrna, on the tenth day 
after I had dined in Cheapside. 1 was weft 
furnished with letters of introduction to aU 
the leading people in the place, besides having 
written instructions from Mr. Yehudi as to 
what 1 was to do in the way of business, 
and liow 1 was to do it; or rather to what 
extent J could proceed iu business upon my 
owu responsibibty. Shohld 1 have any doub^ 
as to wiiat was to be done on any emeigency. 


I was at once to refer to my partner ia England, 
This was easy enough, there being telcgiwphio 
communication between Smyrna and London, 

To my great surprise I found, upon guisg io 
see various persons in Smyrna, that au Idea 
had got abroad in the place that Hr« Te> * 
lardi’s English partner, my humble self, vres a 
very wealthy mau, and that I bad come to 
the plaee with money to db busioeaa on a 
large scale. How, or by whom tb» idM had 
been promulgated, I never exactly found gut, 
although I always bdieved—and do so 
that the real autmir of the story was mr partner 
himself. Be that as it may, my being tl>cii|^i 
a rich man tended cf course to ftitwtsie tiff 
dealings in the place, and would cotuMiueDt^ 
increase our profits ve^ much if I tm t»iy' 
judicious and careful u the vtoy ^ ivi## 
work. ’ 

The fruit season is tiie time ^e 
are brought into Smywa by It 
loads, and after betn^ dned 
shipped to England, mothie' 
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:e to tom toe mon^ to jgiood ftMount. On 
)iu^ Mr. Vitopw dtow largely npon 


It true toai; «U Uue laoitqr tested upon uo surer 
fottadatom toantl^ liaper our bills vere vritiea 
u^.‘ sun, too irona ut large did not Icnow 
toils, tad day by d^oottepaialioa as a vrealtiiy 
firm iocrqi^. X, yrho bad not brought a 
shU£^|; iato toe house, was believed to bave had 
afoetone ofiwentothoiuand pounds upon which 
I had oommenoea business with Mr. Tclardi. 
It WiW useless forme to dcnyihe story; the very 
of my doing so only made it tlte more be¬ 
lieved. Mr. Yelardi was well known in Smyrna, 
and every one in the place was aware that 
he had commenced life with very little capital 
“I wonder,” wd one gentleman to me, “how 
it is that a rich man file you came to enter 
into partnership with so 'poor a man as Yc- 
lardi; however, you have no doubt been the 
making of toe noose, which now enjoys as good 
credit as any firm in Smyrna.” Little did the 
speaker think that it was Mr. Vclardi who had 
been the making of me! 

Mr, Yelardi was far too cautious a man to 
trust messages of importance to the telegraph— 
that is, to the telegraph in the Levant—^whcrc 
what Is intends to be the most prii itc becomes 

r eraHy the most public. Before 1 left London 
handed me a cypher, which was to bo used 
between us urart all business matters of any 
importonce. Accordingly, I one day received 
from Inm a telegram to the following oETeet: 

"!Piqs 109 SHijp 10,000 BOXES SaivnsA to 
Lokoos, 5000 Obes-sa.” 

Almost before 1 had read this telegram it wus 
reported all ov6r Smyrna that figs bad risen 
greatly in price in Loudon, and that toe house 
of Yefartfi had received a telegram to ship ten 
thousftad boxes of the fruit to Loudon. This 
report served our purpose in two waj's. lu the 
first plaoe, it concealed the real mcamug of Ihc 
message; in tlie second, it served to raise the 
prioo of figs, of which we had lately bought 
a ki^ge sto^, and which we were now able to 
sell at a eopsiderable profit. To me, who read 
the totpgnmi according to the cyplicr I had by 
me, tbb messi^ Ttm thus: 

" Jhtn4 Ulu o» London, «t exchange of 109 
pu^steet to ihe^nd, to the ammni o/10,000/., 
apd dnd ha^to Odemf 

Tlksc; dirrotioiiB X followed out to ihc letter, 
apfl by next steamer both amounts were 
dt^ rkbAtood to toe respective firms* A few days 
latfe ^post broa^ ^ Mr. Velardi’s letter, in 
Ufhiw ms rpasons (as dkeeiing me to draw these 
bdb topto eXj^ned. in subati^ as Mows: 

A wtAgsny h^ b^ fottoed to run steamers 
betoitott' jU^on and v^doua iKffts on the Black 
Sam Jtji idut a«moy w ibis eompany would be 
botojMw ;is2 ptofitaMe to onr^firm, and as 


toe respsotobility of our bouse, 
bankair, <«i yvell as toe banker to Odessa 
whom we did bnsiiuns. To have a good SiMWPW 
givea by mty banker to whom you refer, It to 
necessary to have a good balance to Us Imuds; 
for this reason my partner wished that to each 
el his banker’s Imnds there should be at least 
five thousand pounds. In Smyrna such a re¬ 
ference was not necessary, for, owing to my 
supposed wealth, eveiy one who was asked 
would have said—and did say'^that no firm in 
the plaoe enjoyed better enrat, and that our 
capital was supposed to be very large. In due 
time the references were sent, lavoutole replies 
were ^ven, and the agency of toe stoamen was 
obtained for our firm: a matter which proved fd 
no small Importance to us. 

At the end of six months’ sojourn in Smyrna 
I returned to London, and fonnd that we could 
for the past half year divide a net profit of two 
thousand one hundred pounds, my share of 
which amounted to seven hundred pounds. This 
was not a small amount for one who, a year be¬ 
fore, had entered into business without a farthing. 

My partner, however—although still working 
as before, and with even more, if possible, than 
his old energy—had begun to turn his thoughts 
into new channels of profit. It was just then 
that the mania for joint-stock companies was at 
Its height. Commercial men were all more or 
less speouiating in shares, and anxious to be on 
the direction ol some oiioor otiior “good thing,” 
As all too iitinncial arrangements of our firm 
were entirely under the direction of my partner, 
1 could not object to any employment of our 
money which uas approved of by Mr. Yelardi. 
Moreover, hie almost every other commercial 
man in England, 1 began at this time to be in¬ 
fatuated with the idea that there was a royal 
road to fortune, and that money could be made 
much faster by dabbling in shares, thmx by ordi¬ 
nary legitimate trade. 

Wc at once went at the Stock Exchange 
work with a will. There was not a company’s 
prospectus published in the Times wMoh we 
did not road with avidity, and in which we 
did not apply for double the number of shores 
that MO could possibly hope to obtain. When 
tliey rose to a premium, M'e sold them, and 
applied for others in fresh concerns. We made 
money fast, and each of us got named to be 
directors upon boards of good oompauies. Yeiy 
soon, our names got to be well known to toe 
City, and we were in great request as directors 
in new companies. , Our speculations were all 
on joint account, and, for the third half year that 
we wore partners, wo divided three thousand 
pounds between us, of which onc-third was, so- 
cording to agreement, my toarc. MoreovcTj 
being at hegrt a very liberal man, Mr. Yelardi 
wrote off five hundred pounds as an extra bonus 
to me, for toe ttouble and expense I had been 
at, and the good 1 had done the firm durtog 
my tisidenoe at Emyrna. 

But we soon began to find that .to bostoelti, 
as in everything else,mo man can sfirve tons 
mast ers. complioaled exchanges wfaMi vto 
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had teoa ii3,«|||S}nii«d the full 

M iiumgo m lilDuu3h««jter 

of oar fim vas foite «aQttgh 
voAi In ijmiMbfir. > We bepa afhe t6 thiok 
ffMiH otIaHb of ike liw and M ia «h*rs» of 

fkordMB >01 excduuige ai Hambuj^ or the ]^ricQ 
Win tin London wmo BeUieg at ia Jdarsedln. 
IC^ 'jparteer vfaa a director of a bank, a finance 
oompaoyt and two marine inearance offieea, 
trhkh together todr all the time be could 
spare from running in and out of his siook- 
tcokfir’nto know bow tbin« were looking, and 
whether the shares he hold were rising or fall¬ 
ing. 3j degrees oar proper basiness began to 
get into a muddle. Cor Smyrna Itouse telc- 
mphed that they b^ an acceptance for two 
uiousand pounds coming dne in a few di^rs, auJ 
^ej bad not jet received funds from us to take 
it up. f banks to a timdj telegram, and a loocii 
flioud in tbe place, tiie bill was met, and our 
credit saved; tboogh affairs of this kind always 
get koownsoonei or kter in a gossipii^ Easteru 
toon, ai^ are sure to do barm. Even in London 
we forgot on one or two occasions to provide for 
biEsfaUing duo, until the very last moment j and 
this of course had a bad effect on our banker, 
the man oi all others with whom we wished to 
stand well. Our basiness fell off by degrees; 
but how that happened, and what bmel us and 
it, most form the subject of another paper. 


SWIMMING SILVER. 

Th£ Bights of Salmon were included nmenu’* 
those of ^iglishmen in Magna Cbarla. Tbev 
have a prominent clause to tbcmselvch in tJm* 
broadsheet, and they have been legislated for, 
like fellow - subject^ ever since. Benjamin 
Etauklin ^ve us a man’s view of a salmon, when 
he defined it as a bit of silver pulled out of the 
water. Tlic population of the salmon in the 
waters of the three kingdoms ought far to ex¬ 
ceed that of the men on the dry land. In our 
omters, it we suffer them to be so, they are 
thoroughly at home, and will increase and 
multiply while payi^ us a splendid tribute 
of their silver. In ^ times our unpolluted 
streame were so full of salmon that our own 
salmon was dried as a staple winter store in 
monasteries, or for the provisioning of English 
annies. By spoiling of the water, and by reckless 
Interference with the coarse of .salmon nature, 
the fish have been tnnted out of some rivers, 
and were not long since rapidly disappearing 
oat of others, while, in all, their population was 
todueed as that a nation m^bt be after a 
bandied yean’ war. 

But leur yean ago, a salmon fishery act was 

E ed, wbich, aa between Ei^Ushmea and Eng- 
•almoB, may be termed tfe Peace of ’Sixty- 
^Cbe parjiort of this treaty was, that the 
eaimoawtere to he aided, as mucm aepwsilde, in 
th^ passage up the liven to their gvav^ly 
lywidniag-bejiiL wen^not to be aitaeked wiiue, 

gptwniam hr auriag tl^ retutn as tpcat fish to 
and tataHM ia the sea. 


By this time thete hafebeeD lo«nd<oat all the 
wu flaws iu that treaty.*' Oatbeipbi^itiiaa 
been n» fiulure. ICi aho;' liven the 

mdmoQ an estiddialidaff ue w swfi iHiroi^ oc^koJei, 
bat cbm the peace is kepi impeiiBotljf. The 
temptation is igreat to the goeedy <aad the 
tbouglitlesa to fish up the aUber see swap, 
mii^ in tlie water, and to do it witbemt any 
rogira to times and seasons. Tor tbcuroimidm- 
mediate gain, there arc men at the months of 
riven who will stop an entire eoloby of fish 
ascending to its oreediog*grouada. Up the 
strmunsi there me men who will seise the|peat 
fish and the little smalt or child sabnim. Sveiy 
salmon-stream is as the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, and the ndiontd cry is, kt us take 
our fair shares of the «§^, but let nobody haoe 
a right to kill the goose. Scotland, Inland, and 
the river Tweed, having fishery acts of their own, 
the act of ’sixty-one applied to England only. 
And now, though the salmon-streams ore idike 
throughout the three kingdoms, they are under 
a jumble of three diffemit sorts of salmon law. 

This IS the gist of otur law widoh is being 
altered in a few respects by a hill now pass^ 
through parliament. Eou shall pour notliiti^ 
into salmon waters that will poison fish. Lbe 
penally will become heavy if you peimt in doing 
so, unless you prove that, at a msouahle cost, 
you have tried the best means of oteceisiiig a 
lawful right in the stream without hurt to its 
purity. You shall use no light for salmon mdch- 
mg, and no spear or like instrument. Ton shall 
use no fish roe as bait. You shall spread no ants 
narrower than two inches from knot to knot. 
Unless yon have a right, by grant, charter, or 
immemorial ns^e, you will be fined ten pounds 
a day while iUhiug salmon with *' fixed engines,” 
as stake-nets, bag-nets, puit% putchers, &o^ or 
nets secured by anchc^, or otherwise fixed to 
the sod, in any inland or tidal waters. There 
shall be no dams used for catching, or oesist- 
iQg in Hie catch of salmon, except s«<di fiidi- 
iug weirs imd fishing mill-dams as law¬ 
fully ill use gt the time of the aetfe noising. 
Penalty five pounds or les^ and a pound or lem 
for each salmon caught, wift forfeit of the fish, 
and of the traps, note, and eontrivonees need for 
the fishing. You shtB in all your lawful fishing 
weirs and dams have gaps am fish sMses, with 
such a constant flow m water as wiU'enable Bte 
salmon to pass up and dobo. in the head-raoe 
or tail-race of any null, or within fifty ytods 
below any dam, umess thoiw be « saffieient fish 
pass, you shall not tiatdh lalmim otherwise than 
with a rod and line, on penalty <ff fek and for¬ 
feiture. Wben^ for watw su^j of tawma or 
other poiposea, ortifii^ streattts are dcfMU fima 
a salmon river, propet gratinga abaU be jaMkap, 
BO as, withont buuloriag the autaagisni boots, 
to prevent the sahntm tty ytaaki Into 
these canals or mtlfidiol duiaaw. for 

neglect a poand O' dtff* -feler «!* ha(Mk|;h% five 
pounds a day. Undw $aMpi» findfMudiy iff 
five pounds or lou % w/k |ML,<voa jdiall wnt 
cateh or buy or well wwitwtiliWMwje sabaMi> bx* 
oept it be few ackotifin pinpoaen, nball 
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not disturb sslmcn vbm qaswsdBg* V tbsir 
8^imiag<bed, or irilfaUjr dutqrb or jjipra or 
destroy tbe yomij; of aateoa* or obtiiniet tlteir 
movemoUNi, or tbeoa rtt ssU 

seieni'i^ f>tBpo(tes, It shall be ualswfel 
to fiahior salmooi from tbo first of Septombcr 
until the first of Fehruary, except that during 
the September and October of that close time, 
they may be fished for uritk a rod sud line. 
BeWeen the third of September and the se¬ 
cond of I’cbroary, it shall be unkwfid to bay 
or s^ ssdmon utum cured, pickled, dried, or 
imported fresh from abroad. During this close 
time all fixed engwes for intercepting salmon 
«re to be removed. In the fisUng season also 
tiiere shall be a weekly close time. From 
twelre at noon on Saturday till six o’clock 
ou Monday morxung, there shall be no salmon 
fishing lawful except that with rod and line; 
and during the weekly close time a free passage 
of not less than four feet shall be left through 
orcry crib or 

The Home Office superintends the operation 
of this act, and appoints two imiiecfors of 
fisheries, who make yearly reports to parliament. 
Finally, justices at sessions hare power to ap¬ 
point cott^rrators or overseers of livers, for the 
pnservation of the satoon, by enforeing tlic pro- 
Ttsioas of this act; in which there are many 
mow words and a few more provisions, but of 
which we have here given the es-senec. 

The actual result of this act has been every¬ 
where good, and iu some places good beyond 
expectation, seeing all the drawback there still 
was on the estabUsbing of right relations be- 
twem men and salmon. As there is a time 
before corn harvest daring which the earth is 
yielding lier increase, so there is a lime also 


peine mid doxiofc pay a farthing towards pso^eotion 
and improvement of the stream, it is nAFOn4ei- 
th»t the SfAl of those associations should deegy. 

Fairiy to watch cni protect a salmon pm;, 
to ipenr the eosft OC putting up fish ladd^ 
wherever they are needed, to inaace or compel 
all the tniUers and factoiy owners who have use 
of the. stream to avoid unlawful pollations or 
obstructions, costs' both troitblo and money. 
More trouble under the act of 'sixty-oue than 
under the new arrangenu^ts now becoming 
law. In the Taw and Torndm rivers the la^ 
salmon act caused owners of mud on the upper 
streams to subseribe liberally, and ea^loy their 
keepers in aid of the general protet^n of the 
waters. The fish bad been barred out, but n 
way up for them hud been made by fish ladders, 
and there are now in those rivers four salmon 
lor eveiy one there used to be. But a hundred 
itieii in the estuary draw their profit from the 
increased harvest of fish, pay nothing towards 
its protection, and even grumble that they may 


they may 


before salmon harvest during which tlic water 
yields its increase; costing no rent of land, no 
labour to those who shall gather, and, when 
respected, leaving a rich harvest-time that lasts 
for more than hail the year. But, with the in¬ 
crease of fish, there has been increase also iu the 
number of the fishers. In its natural and lioncst 
sense that only means revival of a decayed 
calling, and the opening of a new field of occu¬ 
pation to the many thousands who have bread 
to eutn. If, therefore, the new race of fishers 
would fish fairly, everybody must rejoice to see 
their aujnbm rising every year in proportion to 
the nsing uimbers of tbe salmon who frequent 
our streams. But they do not fish fairly. On 
the tipper waters of most of our srdmon rivers, 
toe laMprutciB have in most cases formed asso- 
oiati(^ for proteeiion of the fisheries, sub- 
soribtng aBaual sanui 'fine payment of a watelim:, 
fw eretdang fish»nuw whwe there are barriers 
to the passsiCm of the fish, and for like acts of 


not get more by fishing lon^r, though it is this 
i natural limitation of the fishing time, and care 
of the breed of fisb, that has given to these 
men the livelihoods thev now enjoy. Seeing 
and hearing this, the voluntary subscribers for 
protection of the river slackened in their zeal, 
and the aimnal subscilptions have fallen from a 
hundred and thirty pounds to thirty. The only 
fair thing to be done is to make every one who 
profits by a salmon fishery contribute tn lus jost 
proportion a small sum towards the fund that 
will secure its adequate protection. That has 
been the system m Ireland for the last seven 
years or more, and that is the system now to be 
ml roducetl in JBngland. Tbe Severn Association, 
from their practical knowledge of the funds ne¬ 
cessary to good maintaining of the fishery and of 
the nature and extent of the fishor population, 
have suggested a fair scale of contribution in 
the form of licenses, from five pounds for the 
use of a weir trap, to a pound upon each salmon 
rod, and hulf-a-crown apiece for putts. 

But there are salmon streams, Idoe those of 
Yorkshire, so long barred by msurmpuntable 
dams, and otherwise damaged, that their fisheries 
arc all but cxtiuct, and there ace not fishermen, 
enough from whom to raise a fond for their re- 
onnexation to the domains of Xing Salmon. 
Reclamation there can be only by s ironta^ 
rate on property upon their banks, not as a.aao- 
stitutc for the Iiceuso duty, but as a ratoin nidh 
whenever two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
proprietary on the river agree that it is neces¬ 
sary, and that it shall be levied. 

& act of ’sixty-one saved all existing rights 
on streams and tidal waters, and a host of new 
claimants of rights have set ua what are called 
"fixed engines,” made lawful by no charter op 
imraemorim usage. It was costly and difficult 
to bring such oases into- the law coortsi. B was 


mainly dhe anrioibiDBDt of huujibuds of reckless 
fiahmas fa the lower streams, who do much to 
spoH the fishery, while they take oil they can 


English C^Diimioa of Inquiry for the exgi;^ 
nation of all claims, cst|blisb{nent mrigbia, 
-destruction of illegal Breotioqs. ThlB fa ptb* 
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Tided sov pftsiutijt into tov. Apia, 

the vntov-haiQjsBhY whom bitterto taj obstumto 
bolder of gnMhd watot'side might wi^ 
off his ihiMPis tiAMi^seFS^ «ro to h&Te Iftwtoh 
right vwhjkower to examme «B dftm 

nets, i«4 «o forth. These water.bsUiffi will be 
nndis l^e control of local boards of eofiseSrTa- 
iom wppoisted by the courts of quarter session. 

Mr. J’fennell and Mr. Eden, the Inspectors 
of Salmon Fishery, hare during the last par 
called meetings in all the chief tislung districts, 
and ^ve found, with the most taivial ex(»p> 
taons, universal desire for the scheme of atnend- 
ments now proposed. Mr. Eden tells us 
resointions hostile to it were only carried 
at Newoastle-Emlyn and at Camarthen, and 
the persons opposing it were of the same ciess 
at both places. The Towey and Tivey are 
fished to a degreeUidDiown elsewhere by coracle 
acts. The net, resembling an Irish snap net, is 
ke^t stretched between two coracles floating 
down the stream; when a fish strikes, it is in* 
stantly lifted into one or other of the. coracles. 
MUes and miles of fresh water, especially in the 
Tivey, are swept nightly by these nets. At 
Newcastle-Emlp, coracle men said there were 
no persons who knew better than t bemseives that 
the river wanted protection. There were the 
nets used at the bar of the river below them 
by “persons who wished to get tlie river all to 
themselves,” aud somebody must stop the killing 
of smolts or fry above them. Above and below 
protection was needed, but “they were quiet 
people, who did not like surveillance and law.” 

At Carmarthen, the men generally declared 
that the last season had been remarkably good, 
aud that the fisheries had gradually improved 
since the act of 1861 was passed. They only 
objected to such of the provisions of that act 
os touched themselves. The season was loo 
short; the ttesh of the net too large; the 
weekly close time altogether bad, aud so much 
of the public water as was suited for their kind 
of fishing ought not to be touched by any other 
kind of net. It was stated that thirteen or 
fourteen seine or draft nets were now used in 
the tideway, below their usual fishing-ground, 
where only three or four were worked a short 
time since,* and this proof of improvemeut was 
regarded as a grievous wrong, ft was strongly 
urged that mtricUons should be set upon tiju 
use of these nets (possibly there way be reason 
in the request), and loud complaints were made 
that the smolts were killed in thousands by the 
men above. Protection, therefore, was neces¬ 
sary; bat "it was reasonable that its cost 
should fall on other men,” and the gentleman 
tlirough keepers, or the public by the police, 
shoold be at the expense of prcservmg Ibc 
river, that was to say so much of it as they, 
the eco-aele snmf, did not use; that part of it 
reouired ao vaU^ng whatever. 

The poaching in and about Carmarthen is a 
serious evil The to wn has a population of about 
ten thormani^ and » police force of eleven men; 


but nothing is done to enforce the fishery law. 
The/poi^ers all start from the town; return 
bring their fitlKnad sell ttempul^ly there, 
'hbmeMoneud’OUt, oleanof fSildj tmd there have 
ttot been two couviotions four ttto lost ton yean. 

As to the poisoning of salmon streams by 
waste of mines and factories, tluit can usually 
be prevented. The Nanty lead mine on the 
H^ordshite Wye «t first killed some oTtbe 
fish, and humt the tails and fins of Others; 
although catohpits had been constructod for the 
retention of the nfnse water till the noxious 
waste had^ settled. When the inSufi^em^ of 
bis catohpits became known to the nane owner, 
ho immediately ordered their extension, and 
last summer, though the season had been dry, 
and any refuse discharge would have been toss 
diluted than usual, nobody heard of any poi¬ 
soned fish. That is a large lead mine. The 
Devon Great Consols is a lar^ copper mine 
also toorked by a river-shle without any itqury 
whatever to tho fish. The new system of 
washing and converting into coke the small 
coal that used to be burnt at the pH’s inoutli, 
fouls river-beds, but here too tho entehpit sys¬ 
tem IS all that is required to save the riTWs 
from pollution. The refuse of naiier-worics is 
very injurious to fish, bat it is also a valuable 
rnanui^, and papr-makcrs ore discovering the 
use of it upon their land, or, if they have no 
land of their own, find sale for it among the 
farmers. In gas-works every product-^he 
ammoniaeal liquor, the tar, the refuse Iima»> 
has a known use and value, and as the prudent 
manager of a gas-works at Gloucester told one 
of the fislicry mspeclors, “ he could not afford 
to poison tho Severn with substances producing 
him a icturu.” The same is true of other 
works. As there is no waste in nature, so also 
there should be no waste in a aoli-monaged 
operation of man’s industry. We may have 
mines, mills, factories on the banks of our sal¬ 
mon rivers, but if u'o make a right use of our wits, 
we sliall hardly displace thereby a single fish. 
And then nothing is needed but respect for the 
natural conditions of tlie salmon’s life, so that 
it may be left free to increase and multiply 
while yielding us a constantly increasing In¬ 
vest. By domg that very incompletely, we have 
caused in three years a large increase in the 
number of the salmon that eomenp our English 
streams. By doing it, as now proposed, tom- 
plctely, every Eaglish salmon mer will aj^in 
become a silver mine, with its vein of Hvix^ 
treasure so for inexhaustible, that it becomes 
richer instead of poorer year by year. 
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lALP A MILUON OF MONEY. 

BT ruts Autao» or “baxbaiu’s nuiTOBT." 


CUAPXBBIX. OlilMPU COIXiNNA. 

Saxos Tbefaldbn did not fall in love at first 
sigkt, as Palsmonfrll in lore wilit EmeUe, walk¬ 
ing in the garden “full of braunehes grene.” His 
heart beat none the faster, his cheek grew none 
the brighter, nor the paler, fur that stolen con¬ 
templation. Nothmg of the kind. He only 
admired her—admired her, and wondered at her, 
and delighted to look upon her; just as he would 
hare odmxrcd, and wondered at, and looked upon 
a goi^eous sunrise among his own natire Alps 
or a splendid meteor in a summer sky. He did 
not aticmpt to analyse her features. He could 
not hare described her to sarc liis life. He had 
no idea whether her wondrous eyes were brown 
or black; or whether it was to them, or to the 
perfect mouth beneath, that her smile owed the 
magic of its sweetness. He had not the Duntcsl 
subjiioiou that heir hair was of the shnie hue and 
texture as the world-famed locks of Lucrczla 
Borgia; he only saw that it was tossed back 
from her brow like a cloud of burnt gold, wisp 
and wavy, and gathered into a coronet that a 
riuccn might have envied. He know not how 
scornfully her lip could curl, and her delicate 
nostrUs quiver; but he could not help seeing that 
there was something haughty iu the very uu- 
dulufions of her tall and slmider form, aud some¬ 
thing imperial in the character of her beauty. 
In short, Saxon was no connoisseur of fomalo 
loveliness. The women of the Grisons are 
among the homeliest of their race, and till now 
he seen no others. A really graceful, 
handsome highly-bred woman was a phenomenon 
in his eyes, a«^ he looked upon her with much the 
same l^d of delightful awe that one experiences 
on first beholding the sea, or the southern stars. 
Indeed, had Mademoiselle Colonna been only a 
fine portMit by Titian, or a marble divinity by 
Phidka, he oould hitf^ly have admired her with 
a more dispassionate and ample wonder. 

Preaently Hr. Trefalden Came back to his 
breakfast, leaving Sj^or Colonna and his 
daughter to theirs. He resnmod his seat iu 
silenoe. He looked grave. He pnsl^id his plate 
aside with the air of one whose thoughts oro too 


busy for hunger. Thou he looked at Saxon; 
but Saxon’s eyes were wandering to the farther 
cud of the salon, aud he knew nothmg of the 
close aud serious scrutiny to which he was 
being subjected. The young man would, perhaps, 
have been somewhat startled had he surprised | 
that expression upon his cousin’s taco; and 
even more puzzled than startled by the strange, ^ 
flitting, cynical smile into which it gradunliy 
tadod. 

“ Come, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, “ we must . 
fiuish this bottle of Chateau Marganx before wo i 
go.” i 

Saxon shook his head. 

“You have h.id only one glass,” remonstrated 
his cousin. 

“Thank yon. I do not wish for more.” 

“ Then yon don’t really like it, after all P” 

“ Yes T do; but 1 am no longer thirsty. See i 
—have almost emptied the water-bottle,” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders. 

"TVe are told,” said he, “that primeval man ' 
passed through three preUmiu.ary stages before ' 
he reached, the era of civilisation—namely, the , 
stone period, the iron period, and the bronze. , 
You, my dear Saxon, are still iu the stone period; | 
and Heaven only knows how long you might , 
have stayed there, if 1 had not ceime to your aid! ' 

It is my mission to civilise you.” 

Saxon laughed aloud. It was his way to laugh 
on the smallest provocation, like a jojous child; ' 

•ohich, ill Mr. Trefaldou’s eyes, was another i 
proof of baibarianism. 

“ CiviUso mo as much as you please, cousin 
William,” he said; “ but don’t ask me to drink 
without! tliirst, or cat without hunger.” 

Mr. Trefalden glanced uneasily towards the 
other table, wlicro the father and daughter n ore | 
bieakfasting side by side, and conversing softly i 
in Indian. Perhaps he did not wish them to 
hear Saxon call him " cousin,” At all events, he , 
rose abruptly, and said: 

“ Come—shall we smoke a cigar in the garden 
before starting ?” 

• But just as they were leaving the room. 
Mademoiselle Colonna rose and followed them. 

“Mr. Trefalden,” she said, pa^rly, “Mr. 
Trefalden—we found letters awaiting us at this 
place, one of which demands ap immediate 
answer. This answcrjjinust be oopvoyod to a 
certain spot^ by a trusty messenger. It nwiy not, 
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for varioas tpwons, bo tent througb tUo post. 
Can you help w»? Do yon know of any person 
vhom it safs to omploy ?” 

a«t^ tepHoil tho lavyer. 
am 89 h stnwSFcr in jSeicheusu as yoiu> 
sdlf. Bethaps, hovercr, the landlord con toll 
you .,. .** 

no,” intciTopted she. " It w>nld not he 
prudent to consult him.” 

“ Then I fear I am powerless.” 

“It—it is not very far,” hesitated tlie lady. 

He would only have to go about a mile bey<Hid 
Thusis, on tho Splugeu road.” 

If 1 were not a man of law, Mademoiselle 
Goionna,” said Mr. Trefalden, with bis blandesf 
..mile, ‘‘I would myself volunteer to be jour 
.'nvoy; but- ” 

“Bat you have given us your name, Mr. Tre¬ 
falden, and can do no more. 1 understand that. 
I understood it from the first. T ata only sorry 
to have troubled you.” 

"Indeed you have not troubled me. I only 
iTgret that 1 cannot be of more service.” 

■iVliercwithMr. Trefalden bowed to iMademoi- 
H‘uo Colonna, made a sign to his cousin to 
follow him, and left the room. But Saxon lin¬ 
gered, blushing imd irresolute, and turned to the 
lady instead. 

" I can take the letter,” he said, shyly. 

Mademoiselle Colonna paused, looked straight 
into his eyes, and s-iid: 

“It is an important letter. Can T trust 
you?” 

"Yes.” 

"Can I rely upon you to give it into no otliev 
i.ands than those of the person whom I shiill 
describe to you?” 

"Yes.” 

“If anyone else should try to take if from you, 
what would you do ?" 

" If a man tried to toke it from me by force,” 
replied Saxon, laughingly, "I should knock him 
down.” 

"But if he were stronger than you; or if there 
wtre several ?” 

Jle stopped to consider. 

"X—I think I should take it out as if I were 
going to give it up,” said he, "and I would 
swallow it.” 

“Good." 

Mademoiselle* Colonna paused again, and 
again looked at him steadfastly. 

"Did you hear all that 1 said about this 
letter just now to Mr. Trefalden?” she said. 

"Every word of it.” 

“ You know that you must not repeat it ?” 

“ I suppose so.” 

know tot to convey this Jettennay 
be--|Bffirit is vaf^inlikcly—a service of some 

“I did not know that; but I knew it was a 


rell'^bm, are you cquaUy wiB|ng to 
|si|kc. ^hynbtf’ 


Mademoiselle Colonna smiled, but somewbat 
dovbti^y. 

' “I Ao not dwbit yoto coUtoge,'* slie said; 
• bujt how am T to knopr 'tlmt you Vi8. ncA botraj 
my confidence?” 

Sa^iOn oolouiod up to the roots of his hair, and 
drew back a stop. 

"You must not give mo the letter,” said he, 
“if you arc afraid to ti-ust me. I can only pro¬ 
mise to deliver it, and be silent.” 

Signor Colonna rose suddenly, and joined torn. 
He had his purse in his hand. 

“Will you swear this, young man ?” he asked. 
“ Will you swear this ?” 

“No,” said Saxon, proudly, "I will not swear 
it. It is forbidden to lake God’s name for trifles, 
I will give you my word of honour, hut I will not 
take on oath.” 

“ Humph! what rowaid do yon expect ?” 

“ ileward ? What do j ou mean ?” 

“ Will twenty francs Siitisfy you P” 

Saxon drew back another stop. He looked 
from Sianor Colonna to his daughter, and from 
the lady’s face to the gentleman’s. 

“ Money!” he faltci ed. “ You offer me money ?” 

“ Is it not enough ?” 

Barbarian as he was, Saxon was quite suffi¬ 
ciently civilised to writhe under tho sting of this 
affront. The tears started to his honest eyes. 
It was the first humiliation he had known in his 
life, and he felt it billoriy. 

“ I did not offer to cany your letter for hire,” 
b.ud he, in a hurried, quivering voice. “ I would 
liave gone twice the distance to—to please and 
serve tho lady. Good moruiug.” 

And, turning abruptly ou liis heel, tbe young 
man .<»lrode out of the room. 

"Oh, stay; monsieur, one moment—one mo¬ 
ment only!” cried Mademoiselle Colonna. 

But he was already gone. 

" Wlmf is tins ? Who is he? What does it 
all mean ?” asked Signor Colonna, impatiently. 

“ It means that we have committed a grievous 
error,” replied his daughter. “ He is a geullo- 
man—a gentleman, and 1 took him far acommon 
guide! But sec, there he goes, through the 
garden gate—go to him; pray go to him, and 
apologise hi my name and jour own.” 

“But, my diild,” said tho ItaiisD, nervously, 
“ how can you be stuce——” 

" I am sure, I see it all now—I ought to have 
seen it from tho first. But look yonder, and oon- 
vince yourself! Mr. Trefalden has taken his 
arm—they go down through the trees! Pray 
go-go at once, or you wiU be too kto I” 

Signor Colonna snatdied up his bat and went 
at once; but he was too kte for fdl that, The 
garden was a very perplexingplaoe. Itb^itoged, 
not to the hotel, but to the ChfiteauPlaatladose 
by, and was entered by a large ipen gate, some 
fow yards down the road. It was kw ^ on a 
little picturesque peninsula jrifilt at the junction 
of the Ilintcr and Vorder Bhine^ and was 
traversed by all kinds of wimfing walks, some of 
whicb led down tq tbe water-side, some up to 







sbady nooks, or hidden summerhouses, w open 
laums ftagrwt "srith vioJels^ and mnsicid with 
evoT'playiiig fopniains. Up and down, in sad 
out of these paths, Si^er Colonua wandered for 
nearly half an hour without meeting a Uving soul, 
or hearing any sound but the rushing of the 
rivers and the cohoes of his own steps on the 
gtav^ ^on and his cousin hod disappeared 
as utterly as if the green sward had opened and 
swsdlowed them, or the grey Uhme had swept 
them away iu its eddying current. 

CHAmu X. MEKTOB TAKXS TELEMACHUS 

inhand. 

Pastor Mautih never closed his eyes in sleep 
that night after William Trcfalden paid his first 
visit at the Chateau Eotzberg. llis anxieties 
had been iiicreasiug and multipljiug of late, and 
this event brought thorn cn masse to the surface. 
He scarcely knot? wliether to feel relieved or 
embarrassed by the arrival of his London kins¬ 
man, Harassed as his mind had been for some 
time past, he yet dreaded to lay the source of his 
troubles before an arbilor who might tell Jiim 
that he Imd acted unwisely. Yet here was llie 
arhil er, dropped, as it woi-e, from the clouds; and, 
be his verdict what it might, the story of Saxon’s 
education could uot be w ilhheld from him. The 
good priest shrunk from this confession. Ttwas 
true that he had done all for the best. It was 
also true that he would have given his own life 
to make that boy a good and Jiappy man. And 
yot—and yet there remained the fatal possibility 
which had so haunted him during these last few 
months. His own judgrnent luigbl all thus tune 
have been at fault; and the fair edifice which he 
had been building up w'ith such love and devotion 
for the lost twenty years or more, might, after 
ail, have its foaudaiious in the sand. This was a 
terrible thought, and so hard to hair tliat the 
pastor made up his mind to go downto lleichenan 
early in the morning, and talk the whole matter 
over with WiUinra Trefalden before he and Saxon 
ab niilii have started for Chur. M’hen the morn¬ 
ing came, however, a goat was missing from the 
flock. This mischance throw all the farm-work 
out of its daily course, so that the pastor started 
a good half-hour too late, quite expecting to find 
them both gone by the time ho reached the 
Adler. 

In the mean while, Saxon had overtaken his 
cousin in the garden of the Chateau Planta. 

“Well,” said Mr. Trcfalden, “I began to 
think you were never coraiug. Take a cigar ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

*T donft smoko, thank you,” saidhe,hiurriedly. 
"This way.” 

Mr . Trefalden noted the flush upon his cheek, 
and thp agitation of his manner, and foUowed in 

13ic young man plunged dow^ a labyrinth of 
nattow aide-walks, till they oaano to one that 
sloped to the water-side. At the bottom of this 
slope, only a wire fence uM a slip of gravelly 


bank ]i^ between them and the rivor. A Covered 
bridge spanned the stream afew yards hi^be^UlV 
and beyond the bridge lay the meadows 
monntains. Saxon, without ddgning to 
the wire with Ms hand, sprang bi^tl^ over. Mr . 
Trefalden, less lightly, and more lemurely, fol¬ 
lowed his example, in a few minutes more, 
they had both passed through the gloom of the 
covered bridge, and emerged into the sunshine 
beyond. Saxon at onoe struck across the road, 
and took the field-path opposite. 

“Is this the way to ChurP” asked Mr. 
Trcfalden, somewhat abruptly. 

Saxon started, and stopped. 

“No, indeed,” he replied. “ I—I had forgotten. 
We must turn back.” 

“Not till I have finished my cigar. See— 
here is a shady nook, and an old pine-trunk, that 
looks as if it had been felled on purpose. Lettis 
sd and chat quietly for half an hour.” 

With iill my heart,” said Saxon. So they sat 
down side by side, fur enough out of sight or 
hearing of the garden, in which Signor Culosma 
was searching for them on the opposite side of 
the river. 

“ily the way, Saxon, what kept yon so long, 
just now ?” said Mr. Trcfalden. “ Were you 
fluting with the fair Olimpia?” 

Saxon’s liicc was scarlet in an instant. 

“i—i offered to carry her letter,” he replied, 
couinsedly. 

" The dcuco you did 1 And sbe decliued ?” 

“She misundeistood me.” 

"1 ani heartily glad of it. I would not have 
had j ou mixed up in any of the Colotma intrigues 
for a trifle. In what way did she misuuderstand 
>ou ?” 

Saxon bit his lip, and the colour which had 
nearly faded from his face camd back again. 

“ She thought I wanted to be paid forgoing,” 
he said, reluctantly. 

“ Oflered yon money, in short ?” 

“ ies—that is, her father did so.” 

“And what did you sny ?” 

“ 1 hardly know. 1 was greatly vexed—more 
vexed, perhaps, than X ought to have beeau I 
h-ft them, at all events, and here 1 am.” 

“ XVithout the letter, 1 trust ?” 

“ Without the letter.” 

There was a brief silence. Mr. Trcfaklcn looked 
down, thoughtfully, mid a faint smile flitted 
over his face. Saxon did not see it. Jlisthoimhts 
were busy elsewhere, and his eyes were also bent 
uiiontho ground. 

“ 1 5 vm sorry you don’t join me in a cigar,” 
said Mr, Trefalden, “ Smoking is a social sak, 
and you should acquire it.” 

“The art is easy enough,” said Saxon,' "It 
is the taste for it wMeh is-difficult of aequisi- 
tion.” 

“Then you have tried?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And it made you^iddy ?” 

“ Not at all; bat J^gave me no pleasure.” 

“ That’ was because you did not persevere long 
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enough to the delioioas dreaminess 

tJ»at . . . .•* 

li«ve i^Jbeire to dteamy«” mt<Hvai>teid 
So&oia* '*JI( lIobM d<!ytMt a&jr seosation that left 
my active than nsaal 1 had as sooti 

, %• Trefolden ianghed that low, pleasant 
lan|^ of his, and stretched himself at fttU length 
oh the grass. 

‘''liaire are fettora, and fetters,” said he. 
^‘Fetters of gold, and fetters of flowers, as well 
as fetters of mlgar iron.” 

"Heaven forbid that I should ever know any 
of the three,” observed Saxon, gravely. 

“Yon have this very day been in danger of 
the two last,” replied Mr. Trefalden. 

“ Cousin, you arc jesting,” 

"Cousin, I am doing nothing of the kind.” 
Saxon’s blue eyes opened in amazement. 
"What you mean?" said he, 

” I will tell you. But you Tnust promise to 
listen patiently, for my explanation involves 
some amount of detail.” 

Saxon bent his head, and the lawyer, puffing 
lazily at his cigar from time to time, coutmued. 

"The Colonna family,” said he, "is, as of 
course you know already, one of the oldest and 
noblest of the princely Homan lionses. Giuho 
Culonna, whom you saw just now at the Adler, 
is a scion of the stock, lie has beem an enthu¬ 
siast all his life. Xu his youth he married foi 
love i and, for the last twenty or thirty years, has 
devoted himself, iieart and soul, to llahan 
politics. He has written more pamphlets, and 
ripened more plots, than any man in Eimqm. 
He is at the bottom of every Italian conspiracy. 
He is at the head of every secret society tliat luis 
Italian unity for its object. He is, in short, a 
bom agitator; and his daughter is as fanatical 
as himself. As you saw them just now, so they 
are always. lie with his head full of plots, and 
Lis pockets full of pamphlets—-she exorcising all 
her woman’s wit and energy to enlist or utilise 
an ally.” 

“I understand now what she meant by tlic 
‘good cause,’ ” observed Saxon, thoughtfully. 
“Aj, ihal^s the hacknejed phrase.” 

Saxon looked up. 

“But it M a good cause,” said he. “It is the 
liberty of her oountiy.” 

Mr. Trefoldmi shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, yes, of course it is,” he replied; “ but 
one gets weary of this pamphleteering and plot¬ 
ting. Fighting is one thing, Saxon, and iu- 
irigt^g, another. Besides, I hate a female 

P9jh^ ^p- ” 

ids very b6|i|tiful,” said Saxon, 
is beantif^ and brilliant, and very fasci- 
and she knows how to employ her 
too. Those eyes of Olimpia Colonna's 
more volunteers for Italy than all 
^ pamphlets. Confess now, would you 
■" so* ready to amry that letter this 
the lady had %orn bine spectacles 

in r 



"I eannot tell; bnt I fear «ok” replwd tie 
young man, lat^iingdy. " But Jms thfe to 

do wdtii the fetters 

^ “Everything. Granted, now; that tha fejv 
signora had known you wceo tay cousin . . .” 

“ I suppose she took me for your servant,” ia^ 
terposed Saxon, somewhat bitterly. 

‘•—and that yon had rea% taken charge of 
that paper grenade,” continued Mr. Trefaldea, 
‘can you not guess what toe results might have 
been ? Wdl, I oau. She would not have 
you money—not a sou—but sho would have 
smiled upon you, and given yon her band atpait. 
ing; and you would probably have Idssed it as if 
she had been an empress, and worshipped her as 
if she were a divinity; and your beaif, my dear 
Saxon, would have been as irretrievably turned 
as the heads of the false prophets in Dante’s 
seventh circle.” 

“ No, that it would not,” said Saxon, haslily, 
with his face all on lire again af the supposition. 
“And besides, the false prophets were in the 
eighth circle, cousin—the places you know, called 
Malebolgc.” 

“True—the eighth. Tliank you. Thwi jou 
would have placed the grenade in whichever 
pocket lay nearest to the plaoe where your heart 
used to be i and you would have gone to the 
world’s end as readily as to Thusisj and have 
been abjectly happy -to wear M^emoiscllo 
Colonna’s fetters of flowers for the isst of your 
natural life.” 

“ Nay, but indeed . . . 

“So much for the flowers,” iuterrupted Mr. 
^faldcn. “Nowfor toe iron. Once embarked 
in this ‘ good cause,’ there would have been no 
hope for you in the future. In loss than a rooutli, 
you would have been affiliated to some sccrot so¬ 
ciety, Dwelling as jou do on the high road to 
Italy, you would have beea appoiated- to ill 
kinds of dangerous services; and the result of 
the whole affair would have been an Austrian 
dungeon, whence not even Santa Olimpia herself 
would have power to extricate you.” 

“A very pleasant picture, and very wdl 
painted,” said Saxon, with an ai^y quiver of 
the lip, “but an error, cousin, from beginning to 
end, I should have devoted myself neither to 
the My nor the cause; so your argummife^ls 
to the ground, and the fetters along with it.” 

Mr. Trefaldon had too much tact to pni^e 
the conversation furthei', so he diauged the 
subject. 

“ Arc you fond of music P” he asked. 
“Passionately.” 

“Do you play nay imtmmeatf” 

I play a tittle on our dmpel org^ hat Very 
badly.” 

"By car, I suppose?” 

“Not entirely. Mylsthcr leuxied musi^ at 
Geneva in his youth; and all that he knows he 
has taught me,” 

“ ’Whidi, I suppose,” said Mr. Trefalden, “ is 
just euoi^h to halie you wish it were mons f” 
"Precisely.” 
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Have you a good organ at the (diapelf* 

*' lif«, a wretched thing. It is v»ty snail, very 
«ld, and sadly out of repair. Two of tin stops 
are quite useless, and them are but five alto- 
grtbrtrj’* 

** A wretdited thing, indeed! Can’t you get a 
new one P” 

*‘1 fear not. Perhaps when Count Plguta 
i^es back from Italy In miw us one. My 
fetber means to mention it to him, at all events; 
but then the count is always either in Naples or 
Paiw< He may not eotne to lieichmiau for the 
next three or four years.” 

“And in the meanwhile,” said Mr. Trefaldcn, 
■" the organ may die of old age, and become 
altogether dumb.” 

“ Quite true,” replied Saxon, with a sigh. 

Mr. Trcfalden glanced at him sharply, and a 
silence of some moments ensued. 

" Don’t you think, Saxon,” said he, at length, 
“ that it must be very pleasant to be rich?” 

Saxon looked up from his rci'crie, and smiled. 

“To be richP” he repeated. 

“ Ay—u Count Pianta, for instance.” 

“Are you serious, cousin?” 

“ Quite serious.” 

“ Then 1 think it cannot be pleasant at all.” 

“"Why not?” 

“Because wealth is power, and power is a 
frightful temptation.” • 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. TrefnMeh. 

“ And a frightful responsibility, too.” 

“ Nonsense again!” 

“ All history proves it,” said Saxon, earnestly. 
“Look at Athens and llomc—sce how luxury 
rmdcriamed the libmrty of the one, and how the 
desire of aggrandisement . . . .” 

Mr. Trefalden laid his hand laughingly upou 
the young man’s mouth. 

“ My dear fellow,” said he, “you talk like a 
class-book, or an Exeter Hall lecturer! ho 
cares about Homo or Athens now P One would 
think you were a thousand years old, at titc 
very least,” 

“But_” 

“But your arguments are very true, and clas- 
sietd, and didactic—l grant ail that. Neverthe¬ 
less, our daily experience proves money to be a 
remarkably agreeable thing. You, 1 think, are 
father proud of your poverty.” 

“lam not poor,” replied Saxon. “ 1 have all 
jjbat 1 need. An emperor can hare no more.” 

■ “Hkuaph 1 A*e there no poor in Heichenau P” 

“ None who arc very imor. None so poor as 
the people of Embs.” 

“Where is EmbsP" 

“ About lialt way on the roatl to Chur. It is 
a Hoittoa Gatimlio parisli, and tlie uihabitanis arc 
miserably squalid and idle.” 

“ 1 remember the place. I passed it on my 
way hero y^erday. It looked like a hotbed of 
fover.” 

“And well it might,” repliod Saxon, sadly. 
“They had it tembly last autbmn.” 

Mr. Tr^Osldon faoed round suddenly, leaning | 


on his elbow, and flung away the, end of Lis 

" And so you ftink, young man,” said ho; f' that 
because you have all you need, money be 
of he use to you I my, did it never ooeflr to 
you that these ferer-s^ifleea wretches wanted 
food, medicine, and clothing?” 

“ We—we did what we o^d, oonsm,” replied 
Saxon, in a troubled voice. “ God kimws, it was 
very little, but . . , 

“ But if you had been a rich man, you oonid 
have done ten times mote, is that not true P” 
“Too true.” 

“ Your religion enjoins you to give alms; but 
how are you to do this without money P” 

“One may do good works without money,” j 
said Saxon. , 

“In a very limited degree. Not oue-tonlh I 
part as many as if you liad plenty of it. Did you | 
never look at that side of the question, Saxon ? i 
Did you never wish to be rich for tlie sake of I 
others ?” j 

“ I am not sure, but I do not think I ever did. ' 
1 was so impressed with the belief that money l 
was the root of all evil , . . .” ' i 

I “Pshaw I Things are good or evil, according ] 
to the use we make of them. A knife is but a f 
knife, whether in the hand of a surgeon or an { 
assassin J yet the result is considerably diiTcrent. 
You must divest your mind of these fallacies, i 
Saxon. Tlicy arc uuworthj- of you!” 

Saxon put his hand to his brow uncasfly. , 

“ What you say sounds like the truth,” said 1 
he; “ and yet—and yet it is at variance with the 
precepts upon which I have relied all my life.” ' 
“ very possibly,” replied Mr. Trefalden. “ Pre- i 
cepls, however, arc had things to depend upon. | 
They arc made of india-rubber, and wEl stretch i 
to cover any proposition. Let ns suppose, now, i 
that you were a rich man . . . .” 1 

“ IIow absurd!” said Saxon, forcing a smile. 

“ What is the use of it P” 

“ V\ e will SCO what might have been the use of 
it. In the first place, you would have had good 
instruction, and have become an accomplished i 
musician. You would have enriched yonder ' 
little church with a fine organ, and perhaps have > 
rebuilt the church into the bargain. You would 
have furnished the poor sufferers of Embs with a ' 
staff of doctora and nurses, and have saved, per- I 
liaps, some scores of human lives. You would 
have been able to surround j our unde with com¬ 
forts in his old age. You could have gratified ' 
your desire of visiting Home, Athens, and Jeru¬ 
salem. You could have lined the old chkteau 
from to]i to bottom with Greek and Jjatin poets, 
and hare founded a museum of Etruscan anti¬ 
quities for your uncle’s poipetuol delight. 
I’iually . . . 

He paused, Saxon looked up- 
“ Woll, cousin,” said he; “ finally what P” 

“ BinaUy. rioh mea do not wear grey blouses 
and leather gaiters. If you had had a coat like 
mine on your back this morning, SaxOn, Made¬ 
moiselle Colouna tsould not have taken you for 
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ftCcuumoQ peasaoat, aod Colonna would 

Qot hftre offered you movey” 

Saxos s{n«lBt to liis feet with aa impatiest 

gMtoe. 

would lse> and might be!” ex> 
chdined& '"Of what use arc tfaeae specnla- 
tiosaf I am not rich, and I sever shall be rich; 
BO ;i^ ia idle to think of it ” 

** At all events" persisted Mr. Trefalden, “ yon 
admit the desirableness of wealth F” 

*1—1 am not sure. I cannot relinquish an i 
old bdief so hastily.” 

"Not even in favour of the truth ?” 

"I do not yet know that it is the truUi. My 
Bund needs farther evidence.” 

"Of what, my son?” said a gentle voice 
close behind him. 

It was the pastor. There was a field-path 
across those very meadows between Rotzberg: 
and Eeiohenau, and the pine-truiik where the 
cousins had stayed to rest lay within a dozen 
yards of its cotnse. 

Saxon uttered a joyous exclamation. 

“This is fortunate!” cried he. “You come 
at the right moment, father, to judge our aigu- 
ment.” 

“We were talking of riches,” said Mr. 
Trcfiilden, rising, and grasping the old man’s 
outstretched haiid. "My young kinsmau 
here preaclies the language of an Arcadian, 
and dddaims against the precious metals hko a 
second Timou. I, on the other hand, have been 
trying to couvbiee him that gold has a very 
bright side, indeed, and may be made to perform 
a good many wise offices. What say you P” 

The pastor looked distressed. 

“The question is a broad one,” said he, “ and 
there is much truth on both side.s of it. Ilut we 
cannot discuss it now. 1 u ant to talk to you, 
cousin William. I have hastened down from 
Retzbea^, fearing all tlic time lest I should miss 
you. Were you not going to Chur P” 

“We were going, and are going, by-and-by,” 
replied Mr. Trefaldcn. 

" Can you spare me half an hour before you 
startP’ 

“The whole day, if you please.” 

" Nay, an diour will be more than enough. 
Saxon, that which I have to say to our cousin is 
not for thy ears. Gto up, my son, to Tamins, 
and inquire about that Indian cum-sced that 
fairacr Kctzschel promised us last week.” 

Saxon looked surprised ^ but prepared to be 
gone without a word. 

“Shall I come bock here afterMrards P” he 

asked. 

“ No. It would be better to await thy cousin 
at lAe Adler." 

Saxon coloured, and hesitated. 

“ Could 1 not wait at the chapel P* said he. 
“Ay> at the chOpel, if thou wilt.” 

So the young man waved a cheery farewell, and 
started at once upon h» uncle’s errand. Look¬ 
ing bai^ pptfcntly, at the tipm of the path, he 
mw them sitl&M; on the pinCHtrunk, side by side, 


ali'eady on earnest conversation. He saw Mr. 
Tcefali^ shako his head. He fancied there was 
some kind of trouble in the old ma«’s attitude. 
What.could hia uncle have* to say to oue whom, 
kinsman though be was, he had never seen till 
the previous evening P Why this myetery a^ut 
their oonversation P It was very strange. Saxon 
oould not help feeling that ho must be lumself 
ooncerued, somehow or another, in the smt^; 
and this surmise added, vaguely, to Ins un. 
easiness. 


THE LIONS, THE LIONS! 

Now that Jules Gerard is gone, M. Chas- 
saiug is the Ercnch lion-killer of the day; and 
he is perfectly right in* giving to the world 
a modest narrative of his exploits.* Next to 
ridding a country of crinuual men, is the clear¬ 
ing it of voracious beasts. Fancy the sensation 
in our midland counties at knowing one hungry 
lion only to be abroad; what a relief, th«,must 
it have been to dwellers near Batna to Joe freed 
from Ihc teiTor of four in one single night, the 
2U1 of March last! The evil is, that in AJ^ria 
flic liou’.s names are Legion and Hydra. When 
one is alain, another recruit forthwith fills bis 
place. It must be many years, if ever, before 
the colonised portions of Africa can think of 
ptbdr great feline luiiinals with the same equani- 
iiiity as we regard wolves. As to the vast un- 
coloniscd regions, lions and their fellows form a 
considerable part of the native iulieritanco. 

Even the Arabs (who, with aE their faults, are 
far from cowards) rarely make war on the great 
carnivores. But they are indolent, and there¬ 
fore will not hunt by night. They know, more¬ 
over, that the animal has a hundred dwercut 
pathways, and that they arc not siurc of meeting 
him one time out of_ thirty. They prefer to 
at lack him by day; a proceeding which is almost 
always followed by tne death of some of the 
assouanls, or by serious wounds. 

A puntlicr, who had fixed his quarters on a 
mountain about six miles north-east of Batna 
(M. Chassaing’s head-quarters and centre of 
operations), him, for a considerable time, causfed 
the Arabs to suffer serious losses. At last, 
when their patience was quite worn out, they 
came to the resolution of killing him, and chose, 
for their expedition the afternoon of January 
27, 1862. After the usual invesrigatfons and a 
careful observation of the enemy’s stronghold 
thirty men, armed with guns and other acces¬ 
sories, eommenced the attack. Tlie animal, 
once driven out, received several shot^ but was 
only wounded more or less severely. 'The Arabs 
broke the oirdc which they had formed to sur¬ 
round the brute, and foU in a body on tho 

S anther, hoping to crush him by one bold stroke, 
lut he, finding himself driven up a corner, 
charged his assailants, and made sumi good use 

* I'hirty lions wore already in M. Chassaing's 
game-bag whsn Mes Chasies au JUioa w«st *» press. 
The number basj^nse kicreSsed, and ll still in¬ 
creasing. * 
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of toeth Kod iQlavB. afew nintitesl he liras 
mastet of the fiela. True, he seem afterwards 
fon^hed' hie htst; hut the resists <f{ the en> 
coanfet were, one Ateh dead oii the snot, eight 
seHotady wbunded, and several marlba with the 
oreafureV nign mteaai. It is clear that the 
padthor of the province 6f Constantine is by no 
mem an inof^sive and timid animal, ns 
certain aportsmen, in their inexperionoe, have 
asserted. 

M the foot of the great moimtain named Lc 
Ciiailia, seven or eight>and-twenty miles to the 
east of Batna, there are vast thickets composed 
of evergreen oaks, Aleppo pines, junipers, and 
lentisks, whidi form a capitm cover for the king 
of animals. He rarely leaves them, except by 
nipdit; and be then follows the numerous foot¬ 
paths which rrind across them in all directions. 

An Arab, going to out wood, hatchet in band, 
was thoughtlessly following one of those paths, 
when, at a sudden turn, be found himself in the 
presence of an enormous lion. The animal, as 
much tadeen aback as the man, bristled his mane 
and uttered low growings; while the Arab, be¬ 
lieving the lion about to swallow him, brandished 
his hatebet with threatening gestures, which 
could only serve to irritate him. In fact, the 
lion did advance; and then the Arab, mad witli 
terror, dealt him a terrible blow on the head 
with his axe. Ibe edge of the tool penetrated 
deep; but, although a little stunned, the brute 
rushed upon, bis r.^ressor, and with his formid¬ 
able jaW broke his thigh, Th* poor wretch’s 
screams of pain, repeated by the echoes from 
rock to rock, seem to have made the lion believe 
that be was surrounded by several enemies, for 
he let go his prey, and fled, with rapid bounds, 
to ,his secret fastness. The unhappy man, in 
spite of his wound, profited by the momentary 
respite. With a superhuman effoii; he hauled 
himself up a tree; at the foot of which, the lion, 
soon discovering his mistake, stretched himself 
at full length, to watch the victifli who bad 
just escaped from biro. It took an hour and a 
half for the inhabitants of the douars to under¬ 
stand his position and come to his succour. 
Seventy or eightv Arabs, all mmed with guns 
andyataghans^alted about a hundred paces from 
the per(m on wliicli the poor fellow could hold 
no longer. They shouted to him to pluck up 
courage, and that .they would soon deliver him. 
Amongst them n famons runner, a brother 
oyjie Sheiklt Belale, who used to rttn races with 
hffisesi “Fire ail at once at the lioii,” he toM 
them. " To attack yon, he will quit the tree. I 
shall soda; be there, and up it; and then 1 can 
sustain the wounded man, until a favourable op¬ 
portunity occure of helping him down and fetch- 


iiie non, omy wounaed, rushea npon ms ag¬ 
gressors, who showed him their heels with sueli 
agility, that .be could not cateb a single one of 
t&m. Tired of hie onriaught, he returned to 
thclootof the tree, up which the sheikh’s Iwother j 
had nkably oliisbed, and was holding the patient | 
infibi am^ more dead than alive with fright' 
and suflsidag. 


Meanwbfle, after reloading, the Arabs eame 
ba^, determined to make an end of it. :'¥txaa~ 
ing a circle, titej advanced witliiu fifty paces bf 
tlm lion, and at a signal from the eldest preseal, 
fired all at (mec, and immediately oneo more fii^ 
furiondy pursued by the exa^erated aniin^* 
Taking advantage 01 the moment, the ruuner 
slipped down the tree, br^ging with.him the 
wounded roan, whom he hoisted on his back, pd 
then hastened to escape. The lion, who had 
seen every movement, was on the point of seiz¬ 
ing his prey a second time, when the two 
brothers of the victim, who had prudently re¬ 
served tlieir fire to cover Ms refreat, dbehar^ 
their guns point-blank on the anhoal, who, this 
time seriously wounded, fell, but speedily got up 
again. One of the brothers then plunged bis 
yataghan into his belly. The lion tamed upon 
him sharplv; with one stroke of bis talons and 
one bite Of his jaw be killed him. Leaving this 
victim on the ground, the Arabs accomjmnied 
the original sufferer to the douar; where, after 
embracing his wife and children, he soon breathed 
his last sigh. The survivor of the three then 
swore an oath over his brother’s corpse, either 
that he would kill the lion, or that the lion 
should kill him. After earnestly imploring the 
sheikh to take care of liis own and his brothers’ 
children,, he stripped lumscif of all his clothing, 
took two guns and one pistol, and then gave au 
•express prohibition for any one to follow iiim. 

Arrived at the scene of the recent combat, he 
saw the lion lying on the ground, about ten 
paces from his brother’s body, close to a copse 
of evergreen oak. The lion allowed him to 
approauli within twenty paces, without seeming 
to pay any attention to him. The Arab took 
aim between the head and the shoulder. At 
the shot, the lion, in two bounds, reached his 
aggressor, who coolly stuck the muzzle of his 
second gun into his car, and blew his brains 
out. Of course the victor, after receiving 
everybody’s loud and hearty congratulations, 
was carried in triumph to his douar. 

Tliis tragic episode suggests to M. Chassaing 
the following observations: > 

If, at Ibcir unexpected meeting, .the &st 
Arab had not made tljreatening gestures with 
his hatchet; if, in short, he had remained 
motionless, the lion, be believes, would have 
taken to flight. In any case, he ventures to 
affirm that if the man bad miletJy stopped aside 
from the path, th^lion would not have followed 
him. The conclusion from ^hich is, that if ever 
you happen to be in similar circumstances, you 
will find, cither that the lion will ^ake himsdf 
off, or (hat he will pmiceably permit you to allow 
him to pass. 

Whenever the Arabs undertake an enterprise 
against the groat carnivores, it is very rare iiiat 
somebody does not get killed, and several indi¬ 
viduals maimed or nadly Wounded. The mili¬ 
tary authorities, therefore, do ail in their power 
to disoourage such dangerous battues. Fm 
people so poor in strategy as the Aral^, and, 
above ali,no badly ufmed, it is a^speratogome 
and a misapplication* of courts to attempt, by 
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ii gmtlj salaiftpd to fiad that Europeans aad 
oica Arabs jues adoptias his plan of iioa-shoot- 
ing; Aud tf>t|us delif^ti lie is sure to leare stto- 
oessoEs bfebiud Mm, wheaerer age shall compel 
him tol xelwo. 

It JBftjrbe safely stated that many mtarallsts 
vtho hare studied the lion and described his 

S , hare only known him in a captive state. 

Uiey, like M. Chassaing, been acquainted 
with him wild and free, thoir judgment would 
often be different. Whaterer has been said to 
the oonfraiqr, the lion slm^hters much rather 
through instinct than necessity, lilood inebriates 
him. jBebold him surrounded by victims! His 
joy is M its height; he passes from one to the 
other. Except when urged by hunger, he con¬ 
tents Mmself with greeduly drinking the blood. 
If pressed by appetite, he tears away lustily with 
his teeth, eats gluttonously, and, if he quit his 
])rey, it is not through disdaiq or pride, as some 
writers hare paid him the compliment of sup- 
3 )Osing, but simply because he can gojge no 
more. He returns to it, sometimes for five or 
six days; that is, up to the point when it be¬ 
comes uneatable. 

It is true that the animal does not always 
return to his firat-slain prey; but theyeasou is 
that, during his retreat, be has sacrificed fresh 
victims along the toad^ enough to satisfy his* 
appetite. It is an exception vliich by no means 
justifies the statement put forth by certain 
travellers and naturalists, that the lion never 
deigns to eat of the same dish twice. 

There exist in Algeria three very distinct 
species (or varieties ?) of lion. The tawny lion, 
who is the tallest in stature; the black lion, uot 
quite so tall, but more thick-set, square-built, 
and stout; and the grey lion, whose stature 
differs from that of the two preceding species. 
In one quality they arc identical; namely, in 
being equally dcangerous. 

Great forests are the lion’s favourite habita¬ 
tions—-lofty trees, with thick underwood— 
wliich he scarcely ever leaves except in the 
evening, jvhen he goes in scarcli of uis provi¬ 
sions. He habitumly follows the roads and 
paths. Only when distwbed or pursued docs 
lie make his Way through tbc thicket. lie 
announces his departure from his lair by terrible 
roars, and then is silent, to avoid betraying his 
, approach when he nears the douars. iic then 
advances stealthily, sometimes by leaps, some¬ 
times crawling close to the ground, catehiug the 
sUghfest sonnds and keeping his eye on every 
bush. If the dogs, by their excited barking, 
betray his approach, tlie Arabs rush out of their 
tents, yMl at him insalting epithets, “ Christian! 
Jew I Gipsy!" and worse, throw stones in his 
supposed direction, and beat the nearest trees 
with their sticks. Thus discovered, he retires; 
but only to cluu^his tactics. He waits till the 
hubbub has settled down. Then, aided fay his 
enemy’s false seouritj, he returns unawares, 
clears the enolosare at a (^gle bound, seises 
his prey, and ipsites the best of Ms way back 


^in, before tie Arabs ase even aware of his 

inroad. 

TheenelMures, in whieh the herds eWe-folded, 
tote ttsually front eight to ten foet high. can 
imagine how strong and r^ile the ma, be. 
tp (dear such an obstacle with ease when laden 
with the prey which he has seleeted os the 
plumpest. If the first theft do uot sufftoe to 
appease his hanger, he defies his adversaries 
anew. The offenmve names and the stones stung 
after him produce about an equal effect; the dCgs 
do not care to quit the tents, and he carries off 
his victim undistarbed. Whem by a wttjf tare 
exception, the lion, surprised, fails to secure his 
prey, the herd has suffered none the less; for it 
IS seldom that, before seizing one, the destroyer 
has not felled five or six head of cattle. Hoes 
be do so w'ith a view to a speedy return f Per¬ 
haps ; but he multiplies his evil deeds, if only' for 
tlic pleasure of revelling in blood. 

It is impossible for the lion to eat all Uie 
animals he slays; bat that does not hinder him 
from continuing to batcher all he meots on 
his passage. Blood is his stimulant, and carnage 
his pleasure. He rarely attacks horses, oxen, or 
mules, on the open plain; but if they straggle or 
venture to pasture m extensive woods, they pay 
the penalty of their invasion of his territory. 
There he is master, and slaughters whatever he 
finds, at his case. 

At El-Mader, a lion rushed through a herd of 
domestic animais, dividing it in two. Sheep, 
goats, horses, and mules were dispersed in in¬ 
describable confusion. One half was able to 
escape to the plain. The other half, purppsefr 
separated by the lion’s manoeuvre, fied towards 
the summit of the mountain. Next day, forty- 
five carcases strewed the ground. On visiting 
the field of carnage, M. Chassaing recoguisetl, 
besides the lion’s traces, the marks of a lioness 
and her cab. Evidently, a single lion could 
hardly accomplish such a massacre alone, tfome 
author lias Written that tlie lion, seizing a bullock 
by the car and whipping him with his sinewy 
tail, is able to lead turn whithersoever bo will, 
more cleverly than a butcher could. We may 
believe that tlie lion, without touching the beast, 
has the talent to drive him towards a thioket, 
where he m sure to devour him in peace; and ho 
effects his purpose by intercepting any attenipt 
he may make to return to the plain. 

A general belief is, that the lion fixes his re¬ 
sidence in boles or in the hollows of rooks: in 
short, in a cavernous den. This is a mistsA. 
Confident in his strength, sure of his own power, 
and fearing the attack of no animal whatsoever, 
he simply selects,'as his place of repcoe, the 
densest thicket be can find, where man, if he 
dare, may go and visit him. ^rei^ver, it Is the 
pangs of hotter only which can rouse the crea¬ 
ture out of Ms slothfuluoss; and he iriU haedly 
take the trouble to dig a retreat whkdi Ms ccura^ 
and pride would disflain, if he hod it. Were it 
possible for the sportsman, foUowiDg his track, 
to muflle the sound of Ms footsteps avoid all 
brushing or bresJdug of the branohes'whidt op¬ 
pose his'passage, he might easily he surprised in 
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liis slatnbers, and eo made to pass from sleep to 
dealb {dMit we&e obstaaibe^^^ rsopii^y impossi- 
biStii* wiUii whtc^ it ia^pr^ent JwHo contend. 

Jl; C&asaame bad b^-abb to one ain* 
eokr paotiliamj of the licnx’B babite; namely, 
wat be swallovs considerable quantities of clay, 
and<tdib of “dies,” a oonrse evergreen grass, 
the>aide»of trhose leaves cut like a two-edged 
awerd; wbieb does not prevent its being eaten 
by Iwrses'pnd mulee. Both are no doubt taken 
medioinally, 7he clay is his antibilkms pill, the 
•*‘di8S*fi ilk emetic. 

^ Ibe adidt state, there exist four times as 
many lionesses as lions, although in youth the 
balance of the sexes is pretty nearly equal. Tbe 
disturbance of the equilibrium may be attributed 
to theibrioBS battles between the males; at 
tlie close of which, one of the rivals is almost 
always left for dead, sometimes both. In fact, 
tbe most efficient exterminators of lions are, the 
lionesses. Those ladies lure fondof holding soirees, 
at wtoidh every gentleman present is expected 
to Sglit for bis love and liis life; the survivor to 
enjoy tlie honours of the evening in undisturbed 
truguillity. The invitation mven is a passionate 
roar, which attracts all the lions of the neigli- 
bon^ood, Their assemblies are sometimes even 
held by day. 

While following some footiirints, at about 
eleven iu the morning, M. Cuassaing reached 
an eminence covered with thick brushwood. 
In this retreat he suddenly caught sight of two 
magnificent lionesses, and three lions, one of 
whom was monstrous. This last followed one 
of the lionesses step by step, keeping his 
weaker rivals at a respectful distance; these 
mftaiifested their impotent rage by short, snappish, 
subdued cries. The happy sultan swept round 
hk favourite in rapid circlings, seeming proudly 
to enjoy his conquest. M. Ghossaing was 
I considenng whether he might not venture to 
, disturb the party, and was trying to get nearer 
I to the amorous couple; when, to his astonish- 
; meat, he jmrecived a little further off four, other 
I lions, from two to three years of age, who, 
i doubting their own strength, kept their distance 
from the lionesses, not daring to venture nearer. 

I Me had the good luck to be able to {*»ze nn tliis 
I strange tableauvivant for several minutes. l)ecm- 
^ ing it folly to quarrel with the assembled nine, 
he qukdily and prudently retired from the sjmt. 

lias been said about lions killing men 
for the sake of eating them. Oar aut hor de¬ 
clares '^at he does not believe in spontaneous 
tlgjgressioa, during the season of court¬ 
ship, wlmn ihe animal is m a state of over-excitc- 
m^tf A lioness^ fearing danger for her cubs, 
might also do thrsavne. As to their devouring 
a man after. iuHing him, he denies the fact, 
belli A}r the Hbn imd the^mutber. In a countiy 
vrheirewild ewine arid herds abound, the great 
oatia eim. never be iiterally famished. When a 
mah. hM Abeen killed by a lion or a panther, 
k » iavimiiihly by hyeenas, %er-cat®, lynxes, 
jacki^eiad mtoas, that he ia iSrterwaras eaten. 
Still, injcesMtity knows no law ; and he would 
not refuse to admit, with Br. Livingstone and 


Adolphe Dclegorgue, that an elderly lion, in- 
dapitble of oatohmg boars, or Icitpipf 

take to m&n.nuutang, as the easmsb ih^ 
of procuring a £1 tilings consld^md, 

there k no safety ib eneouirtering any of'ite 
great felines, and it is belter to leave them 
plenty of elbow-room. The Algerian lion and 
panther never climb trees, like cats; ^son- 
sequontly, whatever may have been said, a man 
perched more than four yards above the earth, 
that is, beyond the reach of a bound, k perfectly 
out of danger. 

Lions are very numerous in Aurhs and around * 
Batua. The mountain Bou-Arff, abont twenty, 
seven miles long, swarms with them to such an 
extent, that, after killing fourteen, M. Chassaing 
knew of twelve remaining. He makes out a i 
bill of what one lion only costs hk neighboars 
and friends: 

Frantss. . 

A sheep per day, at 12 fir., makes, > | 

per annum .... 4380 j! 

An ox per month, at 50fr.. . 600 ; j 

A horse and mule every two months, I; 

at 400 fr,; although he some- !! 

times eats mares at 1800 fr. . 2400 | 

Total, per annum . . 7380 

or 293f. 4s.; which is nearly as much as he is j 
W'orth. Pursuing the calculation: ' 

Francs. 

In Bou-Arif, Hons destroy to the 
annual value of . -. . 101,860 

In Aures .... '479,700 

’ I , 

Total . - . 671,680 ^ 

or vpry nearly twentv-seven thousand pounds. | j 
Camels aud other domestic animats are not ; 
reckoned. i' 

There is, therefore, no possibility of living in j 
quiet wiUi lions. Any compromise is out of the \ 
questiou. But if the end did not justify the 
means—if lions were not to be exterminated 
anyhow —^the way in which war is made on them 
can liardly be regarded as generous warfare. 
Our chasseur sees a lioness whom he had already 
wounded in the left fore paw, stretched in re¬ 
pose ou the ground, but at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Kevcrthelcss, he venturia a shot. In¬ 
stantly she makes a bound, roaring fearfully, 
and in seeming seairh after her adversary, who 
could not fire his second barrel, because, in her 
advanec, she cunuingly kept on the right side ' 
of an intervening thicket. Five minutes after- ; 
wards, she contiupod her flight, rushing down ! 
hill with all her remaining speed and strength. ’ 
Her enemy, after reloading, hurried off in the i 
same direction. /Traces of blood were more 
and more abundant;. and, at every hundred 
paces, the animal could be beard to fail oud^afoll { 
on the {p-ound. Tliose marks, and the wailings i 
which she incessantly uttered, proved both that | 
she was seriously wounded,' and that she lVas 
suffering considerable pain. From ttot-moiiahttt | 

he was ablg to follow her by hearing only. Ho I 
made long eircuits, ki order to oul of wr retreat j j 

but the ground was’so rottgb, aind 'tho brush- i 
wood so' tiiick, that he alwavs arrived too late. | 

• . 'I 
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Then -inafflseittme., lidded to the distance he 
bad tihnrodj^Tt^ Mnere rmj fatiguing; and, 
han|^ eat^, ,noitfai^, for the peat 

part of mastered Jus usual energy. 

In that stim of weakness, eren if he came up 
with '^.' 'Oreature, be would have eneoum 
tc»^Mi« at great disadvantage. He there- 
fim gaTe up the pursuit for the present, and 
retmmed to Batna to take a three days’ rest, 
with the firm determination Of returning to the 
ohaige. He ealonlated, Fabius-like, tiiat, in the 
same proportion as, and while, ie was regaining 
strength^ the enemy would be losing hers, under 
the combined effects of pin and loss of blood. 
She lose soinei but had enough remaining 
to make her a formidable adversary. The find 
resdt hung upon a straw—the second barrel of 
his second gun, which broke her spine, although 
the head bad been aimed at. 

Good-for-nothing horses, mnles, and donkeys, 
he " utilises” by employing ^em as lion-bait. 
When he speaks of the “ poor animal” tied to a 
stake to attract the marauder, and there await 
his fate, it sounds as if a humane angler were 
to talk of ‘’the poor worm” he was impaling on 
his hook, in those cases, however, the lion in¬ 
flicts a merciful death. One blow or bite at the 
throat, one long-drawn draught of blood, and all 
is over. 

After he had slaughtered a couple of rapro- 
teoted cubs, the parents, unconscious of their 
bereavement, came^ to feast on what had becii 
their offspring’s ruin. And their restless move¬ 
ments, " their powerful voices, which vomited 
imprecations and threats,” made M. Cbassaing 
suspect—very naturally—that they had founcl 
their little darlings wounded. All he got by a 
fortnight’s sojourn in the valley of Ourton, was 
“an indi^tion of almost continual rain and 
snow.” The sight of a fine lioness, followed by 
three respectable cubs, relighted all his wonted 
fire. 'I%e idea of making a double shot took 
full possession of his sow. And he certainly 
would have made it (for they bit at the bait- 
horse famously); but the shouts of an Arab, 
driving before him' an impertinent donkey that 
wouldn’t go, put “ my animals” to flight. Had 
he sold the skins before he shot the lions F 
This reader is therefore left by the author to 
picture his bitter disappointment. For ten 
successive days he took every means of meeting 
“this interesting familybut they were shy 
of his acquaintwee; the moon was in the wane, 
and he was obliged to return to Batna, “bre- 
douillo,” in, familiar French; “ re iufectfi,” in 
Livian Latin; and sold, done, dished, or diddled, 
in homely yeiuacular English. 

' In the same, way, he looks on the Arabs’ dis- 
hoBMt iiioke with an eye of fun rather than of 
severity. Hia language is of pleasing plain¬ 
ness. They .are, to a supreme degree, 1 “* in- 
grates, 2^® liars, 8“* thieves. 

hi. Chassaing'has taken lion-shooting pupils, 
in limited number. And if any. gentleman, tired 
of pulling barmleBs salmon out of Korw^fian 
streams, or of ;^hoQ!ting 10196 reindeer on Lap- 
land hilin, aspire to some more kerciilsau and 
philunUiropto task, he cannot do better than 


seek the fayonr—not. accorded to every one—of 
iL'G^saitg’s proieetion, aad( Of' 

the few so patronised, vvsis ^he.Brini^fla^lBd- 
ischgriitz, One. day, when niast{9r-lidd’'jpitpii 
were bteakfastiog together under oanvaq, u .his 
little &rm at El-Mader, they saw,, in cme df his. 
barley-fields, a troop of sixteen horses and mules 
also breakfasting, with appetites sharpened fay 
a previous fast. As soon as mig^t be, tn'e begsts 
and their owner were brought before this pro¬ 
prietor of the barley, who inflicted, more as a 
warning than as a payment for the damage a 
fine of two francs per head. Like all AtaDS in 
similar case, the man vowed he was poor, and 
bad no such money. The penalty was reduced to 
twenty francs, with the further declaration that 
it would not be pocketed, but divided amoimt 
the Arabs who had captured the animm 
During the discussion, the prince, pitying the 
delinquent, rose from table and slipped into his 
band a twenty-franc piece. At which the Arab 
instantly returned to the charge goffering an 
indemnity of ten francs only, swearing by all 
his saints that it was more than ehongh, mid 
that it was every farthing he had in the world. 

A few days afterwarifi, they were seardii.ng 
for game on the banks of a rivet whidi was 
greatly swollen by the melting snows. Sud¬ 
denly, all the Arabs rushed, in violent excite¬ 
ment, to the brink of the stream. “Quick!” 
said the prince. “ Somebody has fallen in, and 
will be arowned.” They galloped to the spot, 
and inquired what had happened. No answer. 
Perceiving a woman on tlie other side, who 
wept and sobbed as if her heart would break, 
they crossed the water; and there an old mau 
informed them that a six months’ old eqlt had 
tumbled in and was carried away. The prince 
asked Chassaing the amount of the loss. It being 
valued at twenty francs, he took out a napoleon 
and gave it to the woman, who, during her la¬ 
mentations, incessantly tore her cheeks with her 
nails. She ceased her weeping to take the money, 
and then recommenced her wailing and woe. 

The reason of this is, that by the loudness of 
their lamentations and the depth of their self- 
inflicted scratches, the Arabs judge of the degree 
of interest which their better halves or quarters 
take in their affairs. 

While perusing M. Chassaing’s narfative, one 
is struck with the rigorops wmher he enooan- 
tered. Our signs of Eed and Gddeh Lions, oar 
exhibitions of pictures in front of travcll^ 
menageries, our thousand-and-one jllust^ive 
woodcuts, all agree in representing Irons either 
reposing in caverns with a genial and. oven-^ 
atmosphere, or basking in a torrid landscape 
where eggs would hatch spontaneously, if i^ey 
did not first roast or . Never do obrpopnlf^ 
artists represent a lion under dreninsi^es 
which might render an umbrella oonveiuent, or a 
cloak an agreeable acecssory. When, rending, 
therefore, of leonine sport, wo are prepared for 
stinging sunshine and stifling sirixscos-Hvehope 
M. Chassaing was prepared fbr. them ,loo—for 
scorching days and close steamy nights,^with the 
air as full of sharp-se't mdsquitoes as* a. hive, 
before swarming, is full of bees; but |WO were 
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noik prt^Hirdi torfiiui tatift trackkg the foc^prints 
in ike iaov, sometiian three feet deep^ 

' lu^ >ih^e; to h<w ^ bis bt&lriag }^ting rains 
i^t U^ed for dajs, snow-stonns idem, biting* 
aiii beaninbinff aortb-east winds, end frost de- 
soeoding tea degrees centigrade below freezing 
wat^, ul ini pamiid: of “ the Said,” as the Arabs 
rei^ereatlj oaU him. It follows, that his blanhets 
trere as necessary a part of bis equipment as bis 
gwsJ I 

To |»j their respects to a family of lions who 
wens nkhtiy mfdclng.terrible,^rages, he and bis 
friend Bomboonel, at the close of Febmary, ’ 63 , 
pitched their tent amongst the Beni-Oudjana. 
For'several days they had changes of tempera¬ 
ture through the three degrees of comparison of 
the adjective ** coldv” Eiflier they had come too 
soon, or “ ethereal mildness” was coming too 
late; and the worst of it was that the lions (who, 
though not over-nice, still have an eye to crea¬ 
ture-comforts) were induced to quit the mouii- 
taia for the plain. 

The tribe whose flocks and herds they had 
come to succour, had mij^ted to the hills, ex¬ 
pecting gentle spring. When, however, they 
could stand it no longer, th|^ determined to re¬ 
turn to the lowlands again, in spite of the 
labour and the perils it"involved.' The defile 
took place at ten in the morning, passing hi 
front of the sportsmen’s tent. The procession 
was beaded by the women, walking with naked 
feet through snow above their knees. They 
carried their children bcliiud their backs, whilst 
iu front, on their bosoms, they held lambs and 
kids. Following the track they opened in this 
Way, came mules, oxen, and asses, laden witli 
chattels, and then sheep and goats, bleating with 
all their might and main. The pilgrimage was 
closed by the Arab men, who, gravdy seated on 
thmr horses, got together the lagging animals 
whom fatigue or caprice had caused to straggle. 

The Algerian lion, at least, is a hardier auimal 
than is geucrally supposed. With plenty of beef 
and mutton and imrseflesb, he has no objection 
to roughing it oocasionally. Indeed, were any 
enthusiast to wish to naturalise Ibns and 
pairthers in England, it is evident that it is not 
our olimate wmch would prevent the. success 
of the amiaUe experiment. 


MABEL MAY. 

1 . 

I WAS.weary sB thro’ of tite thonsaml amt one 
Wants, wishes, and wrotchedest sorts of strife 
Within and withont, which some call life, 

Mabel May, 

When X climb’d to the clond un themoniUain none, 
And lay on the bare black rook alone 
In, the iratchfnl twilight vast and grey, 

Mabel May, 

And yeam’d'for the yet nnarisen light, 

Aa a wretch yearns, wrong’d by a woM night,— 
To plnnge in a pesMonate gnsh of sight, 

And leap lU one hound of a rapture bright 
Into the burning heart of. the sun, 

And be lnst, ae a star, when the dark is done. 
Drops faint in the fount of the full-pour'd day, 


And, lo yon I aB round me, ell o’er IM 
The august, godlike, glory.p«re» . -“i' : 

Which not even the eagle's eyes endure, 

Mabel Mr^. 

Me smote, like a trumpet, the slumbering snows 
To a burping blush from thciir pale repose 
Wide aw^e, and-—^How shall X say, 

Mabd May? 

My very eyes ached with the interminate 
Splendour for which they had lain in wait. 

Was it joy, was it pain, was it love, fits it hate, 
That agony born of a bliss too great? 

And 1 stagger’d beneath the blind bright blows 
Of the bare-orbed Beanty, and songht for who knows 
What phantom hand, to gnide me away,; 

* MabdMay. 

3 . 

So it ever hath been, so it ever shall be, 

Since, man was made for tho lot of wan- 
lu the curse of his course since his course began, 
Mabel May— 

Our soul to feel, and our sight to see 
Is afire and athirst Theu it comes : and wo 
.'Vro made sport for.the powers we have brought 
into play, 

Mabel May. 

Wo desire: we arc Strong: we are proud of the pain. 
Scale the summit, and breathless behold, but in 
vain, 

What we cannot endure. We are lost by onr gain, 
And o’erwhelmed at the point where we seem’d to 
attain; 

Wo arc slaves to tho force wo ourselves have set 
free, 

.\Dd. unmade by the might that we moke. Who Is he 
That stands fast and looks full in the face of Ids day, 
Mabel May? 

d. , 

I turn’d me anon, by the downward track 
To the valley beneath, never lifting again 
My looks left dim by the dazzling pain, 

Mabel May; 

With, above and behind me, the mountain black 
And broad, still keeping the sun at his back ; 

And dejectedly follow’d my dismal way, 

Mabel May, 

With no care now what the chance might be 
Of the next thing I should be forced to see, 

When the d.anco of those colours that, dazzling me^ 
Danced on before, should disperse and flee, 

And leave me a smart from tho tortarous habk 
Of tile Snn-God's triumphing knife, alack! 

Like that poor Satyr he stoop’d to flay, 

Mabel May. 

& 

But how <Bd it happen? For suddenly thoe 
Tiie sweet vale beneath me lay* wash’d in a wave 
Of luminous beauty, warm, solacing, swavei 
And the birds broke out in a rapturons lay, 

Mabel'May 5 

And a million mild wild odours were 
Afloat in the moist fresh momipg air. 

Suddenly silently} whence came they, 

Mabel May? 

While on each grais blade, in a WlVeT'bciH, 

The bright dew hremWed before it fsB} ' ■' ■ 

To thd warbling pure in the sweetbrier d^ 

ftsud- rlmlvAAfA ItAtsnae* At*fAl « 
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And evdn tite rocl(, no longttt bare, 

Was rebed fn a tMeate mantle rate, 

And a Itagldat-lHld btford me la^, 
t Uabd Hay. 

6 . 

FooIb 8y in £he face of tbe Uiss they believe 
They yntte born for. If born for it, *by not wait? 
Can fate mlM man, or man miss Fate, 

Mabel May? 

Ko I we claim to acquire, unr^gn’d to receive, 
Wbatcbonce, not choice, can alone achieve, 

And tl^, when we fail as is fit, wo say 
(Mabel Hay), 

“ Better check de^ than chase despair!” 

But what, when we say it, if unaware * 

The burning Beauty we could not bear, 

Taking pity on our proved went, as ’twoie, 

Should pour itself over our path, and weave 
Life’s way with the light we have leam’d to leave, 
Warning eatt smise with a reflex ray, 

Mabd Hay? 

7. 

O, His you are the cause of these thought*, 1 try 
To release in speceh and shall never succeed, 

'rbey lie too deep in my son], indeed, 

Mabel Mayj 

For you are the light of toy lite, and I 
And my life are yours, to be made thereby 
Of what oolonr you will—^^•ou are my day, 

Mabel May. 

But that li|^t of you, in this life of mine, 

Were a d^ith of glory too divine 

To be bom all at onoe, if it did not shine 

Deepened, reflected, and fused, in fine, 

With the common things of life, that lie 
In that light transmuted to melody 
Odour and colour by its glad play, 

Mabel May! 

My wift! my life! tny day, whose sway 
Makes all things sweet with a sense of sun— 
Scent-breathing flowers, and buds’ sweet tone! 

My one in all, and my all in one! 

Now I hold you fast where my footsteps stray. 

And find you most when you seem away, 

Loving yon more than ray life can say, 

Mabel May! 


AT THE OPEmQ OF THE BUDGET. 

When on a night of ‘*«eat attraction” I go 
to the with an order, and, without any 
tronbie or inconvenienee eecnre a private box, 
or a resemd seat in the stalls, while I see 
people wlro have pud their money waiting in 
the passage, or anxiously struj^ling to find a 
place in some remote corner where they will not 
be abte to see half the stage, 1 am apt to feel 
that 1 am a party to a strange and unaocount- 
abb piece of injustice. At times, indeed, uheh 
I am in a sensitive hnmour, 1 am affected with 
a twinge of something like remorse. 1 have 
entered the theatre without payment, and the 
box-keeper has poltteiy shown me into one of the 
best places, hngerbg respectfully at my back to 
offer me a plav«b91 and ask if I would hke an 
opera-elass. meanwhile the* people 'irbo btve 
paid nicdr money, and waited and stroggbd, are 


rndeljr puslied away into any Back seat '^oh 
the box-kecpQT chooses ,to assism 
When those peojile, uncomfortaoly 
^ougtbtir ft^ows, like fossils ini&yj^retveren- 
tialiy look down upon me lounjjpng.essny in my 
roomy box, X feel that I am a sort of bltmted 
anstoorat, ope of the pampered and prftile^ 
classes who enjoy advantages over the coon^ 
run of people in virtue oi the fact tiist,theft 
ancestors cwne over with the Conqueror, ok for 
some other reason equdly absurd. I feel that 
the heels of my dress-boots, though they maybe 
rather down at the sides, are the heels of a graid- 
ingtyranny. 

Why should / be thus favoured ? Well, r^ly 
upon my word I cannot give yon any good ot 
valid reason for it whatever.’ I am not a 
dramatic critic. I am not a personal friend of 
the manager. 1 was not partieubuly anxious to 
see the play, and, having come in free, I shall of 
course not trouble myself to applaud. Ali I can 
say 18 , that a friend gave me an order—how he 
got it I have not the most remote idea—and 
that I am here in one of the best places, whflo 
worthy folks, who wore dying to sec the play, 
who have pud their money, who are determbed 
to he pleased, and who are eager to applaud 
everything, arc occupying the most nnoomfori- 
able seats in the theatre. It is always a grert 
relief to me to perceive that these people regund 
me with the respect which is due to a person 
who pays his way. Tf I thought they hM uiy 
idea that 1 had comemto that private box with 
an order, and had not paid two pounds twelve 
and sixpence for it, I am sure 1 should not be 




I had a touch of this same feeling the other 
day, when, by merely showing my card at a little 
door in tho lobby of the House of Commons, I 
was immediately passed into the Speakei^s 
gallery, wlule hundreds, who were probibly 
more interested tlian myself in tbs finandal 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(which was the "great attraetion” of the even¬ 
ing), iiad been coolit^ their heels all day in 8t. 
Stephen’s Hall, waiting for the mereebmee of a 
scat in the gallery devoted to "strangers.** 
With great admiration for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, 1 am willing to confess—• 
albeit 1 know what taxes are and feel Uiem— 
that I was not veiy deeply conoomed about his 

a lius, or what he was going to do with it. I 
even forgotten the dale of the budget nigbl^ 
until an honourable member casually remix^ea 
me that bo had put my name down on 
Speaker’s list " for to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, when to-morrow came, t ttdied 
down to ^Westminster in a cab, and m a very 
easy and bdifferent frame of mind, knowing tiliat 
I had an order for the front* row of the staltf, 
and was sure to get m without any trouble, 
Fott may judw how bdifferent I am abont 
parliament and parliamentary orators, rthen I 
tell you that on being set down at the omner irf 
P^ace Yard I lookro for FendalP# Hotel. It 
was gone, and a whole row of houses with it, 
and bad been gone, 1 was informed, ever so 
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lonff. Mhfisut WH »thfi kdbit of Tisitaag the verbiallj the beet—and was couietit to »U||inft> 
Tien siaoe, itmte wyoustomto tise ihe rider as aaiocompoop, which Ik I, 

' tbrtUy at FeodaU’a luefore ‘imtering the do not mentioa these eompamtiveW mUd ntoi< 
House.' JM here 1 am to^av, wanrin^ fortifi* deats, with any wilful intmxtion of derogating 
oatioii, and thare ie no fendaU's', which re> from the imjmrtanee of the occasion, but simply 
minds me of ihe obsiinato German shoemaker, as an illustration of the well-known fact that, 

I who ohwm to his shop in Hxeter Change, spite where one pair of eyes with no speeulotion in 
of all Bpns of legal notice to qtiit, until one them can sec notbii^, another pair of eyes fciti 
meming'he arrived with hi» key and could not speculation in the direction of business, namely, 
find hw^door, for the simple yet somewhat turning an honest penny-a-line, can see a great 
extraordinary reason that bis house had been deal. 

taken dovn and earted away in the night, his I am rather disposed to think that, when, 
stock being itft for him neatly done up in a with a stiff back and an assured air (owing to 
brown paper parcel on what hw once been his the consciousness that my name was down oti 
domestra liearth, but which was now merely a the free list), I walked straight down between 
flat stone in the middle of a yawning waste, the double row of spectators at the grand en- 
Falaoe lard without I'enaall's wpears to me traucc of Westminster Hall—1 say I am rather 
like a desert without an oasis, where is the disposed to think that those spectators took me 
wea^ parliamentary agent to sit liim down and for a member of parliament. Now, I am ac- 
rest r Where is the thirsty witness ou com- quainted with several members of jimliament—• 
mittees to cool liis fevered tongue, or stimulate 1 do not say it boastiuUy—and this manjfesta- 
Itis flagging imamnation ? Where is the country tbn on the part of the populace did not make 
ooBstituent to lie snugly in wait, ready to me in the least degree proud. Had it affected 
pounce upon his “member” the moment he me in that way, it is certain that my pride would 
appears in the Yard F Where, indeed! Echo very soon have had a fall; for, on proceeding up 
answers, “ Where F” for, standing in the midst f lie Hall 1 went a little too near the tide-door in 
of the desert, nnd sweeping the horizon on all the left wall, sacred to the entrance of members, 
sides, BO more cheering sight moots the eye of and was peremptorily waved off to a rospeetful 
the weary traveller than a humble coffee-shop, distance by a very clean white Berlin glove. If ■ 
modking his longings with a mirage of saloop. those foolish people craning their necks at the 
Eveiy year, when 1 rend in the papers reports eutiaiicc thought me a member of parliament, 
of the budget speech, 1 am treated to extra this ornanioiit of the A division knows better, 
and special paragraphs giving florid accounts of That white Berlin glove says, in tones of tra^e 
the “ great exoitemeni wliioli prevailed in and command, as plain as a white Berlin glove of 
about the House.” Naturally I was auxious to tlmt particular iiattern can speak, “Ba^, com- 
see this great excitement with my own eyes, mon person, and don’t get m the way of the 
1 looked,looked hard for it, but couldn’t sec it. people’s anointed.” 

The usi^ stream of pedestrians was pasting Now, 1 had no intention of getting in the way 
along towards the bridge, or onwards by the of the people’s anointed, and it was with no 
Abbey into the penetralia of Westminster proper design of ootainii^ a close view of them, nor of 
—or tatiier impr^r—but no one torimd his passmg myself off as one of them—^whtch is a 
head towards the rarliament House, or jerked thing T would scorn to do—that 1 sidled up to- 
I his thumb in that direction to express his wards the left wall. No; 1 was simply carious 
' interest, or indicate that something momentous to inspect the old lady who presides over the 
I was going on there. The cabbies on the boxes one orange-stall which is privileged to plant its 
I of tlieic vehiolee, standing in a stagnant row in humble trestles on the historic flags of West- 
I the yard, smoked their pipes and read tbeir minster Hall. 1 have aluays been carious 
' ])cuny papers—the police and sporting depart- about that old lady. 1 have had all sorts of 
ment, a wager I—the poline themselves saun- theories about her — that she is a decayed 
I tcred about leisurely, evidently sighing for mobs widow of a lamented and much-respected uicpi- 
I to quell, and disturbances to subdue, out giving ber of the House; that she is a poor descendant 
\ no other wdieation of the great imperial occa- of one of the dead and gone Speakers; that biie 
I sion than the ostentatious display of very oican U a favoured constituent of an Irish member; 

! white Bsriin gloves. The double row of s})ce- that she was the foster-mother of tlie Serjeant- 
tators that lined the entrance to Weslmin- at-Arras; that her ancestors sold Normandy 
ster Hail, did not compriso more than twenty pippins ou that spot befoi'e Red William built 
persons. No; the only great excitement which the Ball, thus giving a patent of possession to 
i witnessed in tlie neighbourhood of tite House, the family for all time—that she is nobody at 
was osnsed by a natty groom, in nnexccptiou- all, but just an old apple-woman from St. Giles’s 
able buckskins and top-boots, who took a fancy placed there as a Spartan memento to honour- 
to show off his h<» 8 efflau 8 bip m a manner more able and right honourable gentlemen, of the 
befiittiug a oireus than the publio streets. A vanity of pride and ambition. This last wan 
memWof the force, sighing to distinguish him- the theory I was inclined to adopt, when I got' 
self, had two thoughts about taking the natty near enough to her stall to observe tliat her 
groom into custody; but, probably anticipating oranges were of the t^ee-a-peuny Jiuslity, tiiai 
some difficulty with so lively a -horse, modiited her pippins w«e as dried up and wizegedasher 
his intentions at the second thought—pro- own augastwself, and that the rest of the stock 
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irMipend inquiries 
in tbe gaiU^ for Lord Palmerstion, but lie is 
not bort to oi^t {gbAtl aud Ms absence ereatly 
detraots from tbe inlwest 'wM . abieb tbe 
"atranifer ” usin^j scans the ministerial bench. 
It mntm plea8^, to dnd the stoto^rs around 
nw Mob^ discrimijBiative persons, vith the right 
taste, for ^reatneu. Fending the arrival of the 
inBster-sp]]% the men look for and talk 
about are FuWra lotion and Disraeli and 
Aosten Layard. The last is only an under-se¬ 
cretary; but he is far more in request than the 
af^-seemtary^ Ms cMeh Bulwer Lyttoa and 
Disraeli are sitting side by side, both, from tMs 
distance, looking wonderfully yoxuog. “ What a 
pity it is that they -at on that sli^ of the House 1” 
1 was mentally exclaiming, when I suddenly 
checked inysdLt to inquire what “ that side of 
the House '* would be without them ? 

A pause of expcotau^, then suddenly “ Yar, 
yar, yar” (usually reported as “ cheers”), and all 

S ea are turned towards the door. A false alarm. 

r, Cox of Finsbury! A laugh. Presently 
" Yar! yap! yar!” again, and then— i/ie man i 
He walks up to his seat opposite the brass- 
bound oak box (of whicii Mr. Disraeli has a du¬ 
plicate) quietly and modestly. He takes of his 
hat, sits down, and calmly opens a little leather 
b^. He loolu in to see that his papers are all 
ri^t—that he hasn’t forgotten the notes of his 
sermon—and then leans back on the bench to 
await his cue. Sir George Grey gives notice of 
an address to her Majesty in reference to the 
terrible American calamity, and his few well ex¬ 
pressed sentences evoke a solemn assent from all 
sides of -the House. 

And now Mr. Gladstone! You know what it 
is, when, after the minor characters have been 
mumbling through tbe introductory portion of 
the play, the great tragedian or comedian—the 
leading man of the company—steps upon the 
stage. You don’t want to bok at the bill. He 
declares Mmself at once. He stands confessed 
before you. So with Mr. Gladstone. Others 
hard mumbled and buzzed in our ears, and we 
caught oMy half what they said. But now, 
every word was as distinct and audible, away in 
the distant gallery, as if it had been spoken 
across the twle to us. I had heard, with the 
test of the worM, extrava^^t praises of Mr. 
Qladetone’s oratory, but I had never until now 
received tlie right idea of it. He is not an 
otatoc of t^ high-flown order, be does not in¬ 
dulge in flights of studied rhetoric, ho never cou- 
dei^nds to clap-trap, nor. does he seek to catch 
the ear by any of the favourite artifices of popular 
speakers, ims style is chiefly characterised by 
a masterD simplicity. His voice is not a power- 
hiltonc, but it b Su^ularly distinct and clear. 
He a^pts litde variety of mood, but he never 
wearies you: he is wsvec monotonous. 

The; great intellect of the man shines out 
through the whole performance like a steady 
hughtlightr and the outtrse.of Ms argument goes 
qn-with the inexorable premsion 6f an hydraulic 
machiHc, which may be regulated, to gently 
crack an egg or crush into powder a ton of iron. 


Yet, inth all tiils sledge-hammer force, be. bee a 
(fliarming persuasiveness. Wben he iati^inzto 
clemr.Awey i^Bie mist of prejudice, or demciish 
some flalse notion, he appeals to those who gm 
miaguifled as if -he were addressing a wliimslw 
woman. He seems to say, *’ Now, my dear, do 
be a good reasonaMe creaturje, and listen to 
common sense.” Only onw In ^ course, of 
his speech was he tempted to adopt a lone'of 
defiance, and- that was wlien be ccnmluded Ms 
triumphant reply to the arguments in favour of 
the reduction of the malt-tax. Then he turned 
round and shook Ms forefinger—like on eagle’s 
claw—^in the face of the Opposition. Never was 
a case so completely and thoronglily demMished. 
To abolish tbe malt-tax altogether would be to 
strike the death-blow of indirect taxation; to 
reduce it by one-lialf, and give up more than 
three millions, would cheapen beer to the extent 
of one farthing a quart; and, finally, no artidfi 
of the same class was so lightly taxed as beer. 
The way in which these arguments were in- 
.sinuated, rather than enforced, one after thh 
other, was sug^stive of a canning artificer 
using some small neat instrument to take out a 
bolt which others had driven in and clenched 
with sledge-hammers. The moral effect upon 
I the Opposition was very evident; not a syllable 
of denial was uttered; there was not even a 
gesture of dissent. It was made very clear that 
the case of the malt-tax was a bad one; but the 
aunonneement that the duty would be taken off 
tea instead, did not appear to give very lively 
satisfaction. I believe my neighbour in the 
gallery faithfully interpreted the feelmg on tbe 
subject when he whispered that the public 
never had got, and never would get, the full 
benefit of the reduction of the tea duties. 

Tlie equalising of the duties on fire insurances 
was received rather coldly, but when the an¬ 
nouncement came that the income-tax would be 
reduced to fourpenoe, the House was roused to 
real enthusiasm. Tlie very strangers couM uot 
refrain from joining in the cheers, and the gallery 
keeper was himself too much carried away to 
think of checking them. The Chancellor made 
several small proposals with regard to licenses 
and the measuring of bai ley by weight, which cer¬ 
tain persons stigmatised as “crotchety” and 
“ niggling,” but it appeared to me that the aim 
of tnose proposals was to do justice, and to put 
taxation as much as possible upon a fair and 
equable fooling. And indeed it is this honest 
aim which lifts Mr. Gladstone as a financial 
minister so far above all his predecessors. He is 
not content to frame a bud^t that will pass, or 
that will merely serve tbe purpose of the ex¬ 
chequer. His mm is not to get as much money 
as possible out of tbe people, but so jko manage 
matters tliat tbe burden wliidi he is obliged to 
impose upon the people shall be as light os 
possible. He is like tne good farmer who does 
not fail to give back to tlie fields front which Im 
reaps} or like a thrifty housewife who is..not 
satisfied merely to iqake both ends meeti,but 
wlio saves and makes,the most of everyjbhiug, 
that she myij. increase the comforts of her home. 
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Hr. GhuUtQUe fisr ibr^e hours by the 
groai oiook, Bad utew toroed o iiftir. His t(as 6 
was Bs dear <utd disUacfc ht the end «6 it tras at 
the bt^intdog. His fiotes eonsisted of about 
twentylooto uips ^paper, but lie oni^referred 
to them irheii oeallog srith figures: and ooca- 
siondlr it appeared that his memorT was more 
aqontate than ids written memorananm, for he 
took up a pen now and then to alter a fieure. 
1 was ourms to see if one of the sacred old 
lady*8 oranges would be resorted to for refresli- 
tnent during the long and trying statement; but 
no; the Cbanoellor had provided himself with a | 
flask—a very little flask—at which he took a 
very little piill now and then, when tlie cheers 
of Lis audience gave him time to pause. At 
the end, he gathered up his few slips of memo- 
randum, put on his hat, and sat down ns calmly 
and modestly as if he had been doing nothing 
bat ^ving notice of a motion. 1 don’t know at 
whi^ I was the more astonished—the marvel¬ 
lous intellectual power exhibited by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Uxchequer, or the hardiliood of th? 
big, burly, inaudible, but honourable gentleman, 
who rose to speak after him. 


KX)D FOR POWDER. 

At last ft has occurred to our English autho¬ 
rities tliat men need not necessarily be brutal 
or ignorant to make good soIdiers~on the con- 
traiy, that tlic chances are, that the better the 
man the better .the soldier, and the more educated 
his brain the more int elligcnl his work. But his 
has been about tlie last soul thought needful to 
save. The blind, the deaf and dumb, the idiots 
and criminals, bavc all had their patrons and 
friends; but, until quite lately, the army was 
left to chance and the hard old-world regnl.'i- 
tions. Almost the only idea whicli civilians had 
concerning it was, that vice and intoxication 
were its sole amusements, and the goose-step 
and parade drill its legitimate oceuputions, in 
times of peace. When respect for learning be¬ 
came general, and the belief t hat a man’s mind 
had something to do with his uioruK crciit in ns 
a makerweight against the exaugeration 'of both 
materialists and spiritualists, then the education 
of the army began to be spoken of as a tiling pos¬ 
sible and desirable; and a Council of Mtliiarv 
Education was ^pointed. The second report- 
only the second, so the experiment lias not been 
veiy long in band—^lics on the table before ns; 
asid for those who care to read them, we extract 
oertain of the results obtained. 

In 1860, the pcr-centage of those who 
could aeitber read nor write was 18.9.5; of those 
who eould road but not write, 19.72; of 
those who could read and'write, 53.89; of 
those possessed of q superior education 7.44. 
In 18M the numbers stood, for class (1), 13.41; 
for class (S), 17.30; for class (8), 64.05; for 
olasft (4), 5.18; which last is a diminution, that 
tells potbing* against tile scheme of military 
schools. 'Aether eurions little fact is in the 
apportionment of ignorance. Tims, the two 


—. . - .! ■ ; . . —- - - ” ■ 

ffltedttcated classes <1 an4 3) tbe tabulation 
Shspdst 

« l»6*. 1860. 

OSTsliT' . 86.86 88,68 

Sioyal Artillery ... 28.08 ... 25.66 

]^y«i Engineen ... 8.44 5^ 

UiUtaiy'Sajn ... 35.06 ... 42,37 

EootOuards ... 9.73 ... 10,96 

lafhntry of the line 36.40 ... 45.68 

showing a decided decrease of ^neowiae is I 
every branch—or, more properly, iunn<*-(Krtbe 
service, While still keeping the restive propor¬ 
tions. Mqjor GIfiig’s rejm jrives fifty |mp cent 
os reading fluently such books as the Eafurtb 
Reading Book of the Irish National Society; ' 
but only about ten per cent as able to write 
without error, fifty words of dictation (rooitbe 
Sequel to the Second Heading Book. In arith¬ 
metic the results are rather douhtfol. Major 
Gleig saying that "lie has found eomparadiyely 
' few men able to work sntns in tho oonipoond 
rules except as applied lo money, and that many 
men are unacquainted with the tables of weijg^ls 
and measures in common use.’’ That inab^y 
to work certain sums, except as applied to money, 
has a rich touch of nature in it; for how often 
has the soldier to work the most oomplicated 
sums in his head!—^the debt for tobaoco owing 
to Molly Brown; tlmt cane ho bought of lemmy 
Rice; the brooch he promised to give Nancy 
as a fairing, and doesn’t know where to get the 
money ; those goes of gin and pints of stout 
scored up against him at the Hue Boar; and 
all tlmt his miserable little pocket-money pan 
and cannot afford! Yes, complicated indeed, 
and of most involved and original working aee 
the soldier’s accounts; no wonder he can do 
the compound rules when applied to money 
wliich he understands so fatally wedl, but boggles 
over them when transferred to other matters of 
a ]mrcly imaginative or inteilectoal clmracter. 
The History of England and Geography ate id- 
most the only subjects of higher study teltsheid; 
but even tliose are not well reported on, save in 
tiic school of the Depfft Brigade of the ArtBleiy 
at Woolwich, and that of the 78th Highbrn^n. 

In 1861 the compnlsoi^ attendance at school, 
wliich had been commanded in the beginning of 
this experiment, was discontinued, os were the 
weekly payments; in consequenoe of which more 
men enrolled themselves as seholars, and fewer 
attended the schools. But, indeed, the atUaid- 
ance at school is strangely irregular—^stnmgely 
for a service all drill and word of comasaadimd 
uniformity and non-individuality—varying ac¬ 
cording to the humour of the men and the tempmr 
of the commanding officer; varying also, wn^nay 
be sure, scoording to the miud and manners nod 
teaching of the schoolmaster, " ome dev a 
number attending, and for the next W days 
none,” Which must try both men ua4 master, 
irn^alarity being one of the greatelt enemies 
to proficiency. Not mami sdiool-work is done 
at any time,, though, indeed, some veondw- 
fill results are given out of the seanty hours 
afforded. Tlie average amount for a sedBier hi 
about three hours and a half per week. While 
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I man; «M aofaibto to more than tvo faoun wltMt deiaiti^ iie lias his dltentioa alloiwice of 
I or IB hottr' end « hi^, w «t Ooldteeter, per tfatee tlnlUngs end sixpence a da;; he W 
I vreek. ^roi in tlxm corps where special onsM seeoadklass passa«, end when on boa^ peyre 
^ are looked on wttii favour h; thh commanthlpg one tdiiOing a day tor himself, fourpence for hie 
I officer, the attendance rendered breach man has wife, had a penny for each child, as food mon^. 

• not exceeded fifteen or sixteen hours weekly; When mor^l' tmh troops, he is allowed thrra 

I in others it has been as low as from one to fire hundred-weight of bagg^, and has the right 
j I hours, 3o that we cannot wonder if the average to have conveyed for him ten hundred-weight if 

progress of the men is not very rapid, aPd if the travelling with hia wife; he has a right to otdy 
sayW stiQ hold true in the lurmy soltooU, of six hundred-weight if his wife be not with him, 
r knowledge under difficulties. Certainly know- andfottrhundred-weighlifhebeunmarried. lie 
'i ledge undor diffienltim ■when “a soldier who may marry if leave te asked and obtained, but 
*1 d««t not know his alphabet is told that the not otherwise; he is not allowedtp take private 
I' oonrSB (^Iho bullet onder the influence of powder pupils—for the Army, like the Ohnreh, » a 
is a oorved line called the trajectory, and this is jealous mistress; and he has an orderly told off 
done in a schodroom with blackboard and easel, to keep his rooms clean, and, if need he, to pre- 
l| and with diagrams and written explanations pare his meals; for which he, the orderly, re- 

II which muet be incomprehensible to a wholly ceives one shilling a week. 

I j imedueatod mind.” But great results are some- Then, there are schuolmistresses; which oer- 
times attained. One man, Tnonxs Whits from tainly reads oddly at the first; for we are so little 
|j Battle, Sussex (he deserves to be mentioned), accustomed to thinkof the soldier as a family man, 

' i aiWr uight years’ service in the Royal Artillery or of the barrack square as a nursery-ground, that 
j| seat ia papers at the general examination which itlooksalmostlikoajoketoreadoC“armyachool- 

I nmny a young collegian could not have achieved, mistresses,” pupil teachers, and monitresses. 

I I They were grand papers,bristling with and any The first of these it is desirable should be as 
number of A B C O's, algebraic sums worked much over twenty-one yeani of ago as is oon- 

j j out as if by magic, trapezoids and triangles, and vcuicnt; the post is one of peculiar danger and 
, perpendiculars, and diagrams, and all manner of difficulty even fur the stcaaiest, wherefore the 
M odd-looking cabalistic signs; while the historical authonties discountenance the employment of 
' questions, and other things which a plain body young unmarried women as much as possible 
could better understand, were answered as if (but there arc idways many applications from 
I from a dictionary. Thomas White, now sergeant, that class), and encourage the appointment of 
'j ought to. have a pleasant future betorc him if the wives of non-commissioned officers, au<^ 
j the consciousness of well-domg may give plea- better still, the wives of the schoolmasters 
I sant thoughts and happy days to a inan, with themselves. A schoolmistress gets thirty-six, 
petWps more substantial advantages in the time tliiity, or twenty-four pounds a year, acodrding 

I to come. as she is of the first, seoond, or tiiird class; 

There was some confusion at first respecting after twentv-four years’ service she has a pension 
the dress of the army schoolmasters. A blue of two sellings u day; she lias the same pay as 
I frock eoat with braid, silk sash, sword and waist the schoolmaster when travelling witli troops or 
belt, and a forage cap with red cloth baud, re- when detained, but only half the amount if she 
I sejnbled too olo.sely the undress uniform of a be the schoolmastei’s wife; she has her three 
commissioned officer to be pleasimt cither to the liundrcd-weiglit of baggage if movhig with 
schoolmaster himself, or to his supeiioi's. This troops, which does not allow of much spare 
j has now been altered; and the clicvroiis on the finery; and she lias the right to the conveyance 
M arma of the blue frock-coat, with the suppres- of four luuidred-weigUt if unmarried, and of si\ 
aion of the sash, sufficicutly distinguish the iiundred-vieight if married, save to a trained 

II army schoolmasters—who rank only as nou-com- schoolmaster, or if not travelling with her hns- 
, missioned officers next below regimental ser- band. There are tbree weeks’holidays twice in 

geant-majors—from the commissioned officers, the yeai, in summer and winter; and the life 
11 There are seven snperuitending schoolmasters, seems to be pleasant cuough, though dangerous 
' who areeomntissioned officers with the relative niul necdingextracaulionmthe wayofwtdkiiig. 

I i rank of ensign. These have from Seven to eight Tlie pupil t oachers must be from seventeen «p- 

'1 sliillings a day, with fi'ce quarters or lodging wards; they begin at a salary of six pound8,aad go 
'' mouey in lien, and a shilling a day for servant’s gradually up to the maximum of eighteen pounds; 
wages; there are one hondred and twenty-eight and the momtres.scs are girls from thirteen to 
j army schoolmasters, beginning from three shil- sevculceii, with a siilary of four pounds for tiieir 
I lings a day, and rising sixpence a day every two captaincy over their little bands of twenty-five. 

. years, tip to the maximum of six shillings and ifor, our schoolmistresses are not wanted to 
sixpence at foniteen years’service: and they too soften the hard dose of learning to Paddy, or 
havn free quarters and fuel provided for them, Sawney, or John; they ore wanted for Paady*8k 
with a pmuioB of fsom two siuUings and six* aiul ^wnoy’s,, and John’s children—tiip re- 
psBCe to tdmee shillings a day after twenty-one cognising the laniily in the most empliatic way 
I yeats’ service. The assistant s^oolmasters have possible to «u administration, and acknowledging 
I two thillings a day. When nutrohing with individual rights under the unifonu as they titexe 
, IroopSk'tiMitM'my schoolmaster has hiB inarching never acknowledged tbefore. But as we SMiil, 
j aUowtaBe of two shillings and sixpence a day; young unmarried wotsen are discouraged as 
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AdmisSim*to thtei fcJS^en’s sohefets is not ^ t« 5 ntiigon 8 ;'iand pi^ee 

qnitfe .Bfl^ouB; twopence a monlftrbeinr tattooed witK algebraic 8 igjn 6 . ^HeM is one 
nemaiM<ral'for one tbreeAsB^ence foreaEcu pfobJeffl that looks Mkc « wmBo; • I'lf'tjie 
if' thBws 1 l«i>two, and a penny for each if Ihrefc coropnj^ of a i»jMent oontem\ 04 f, Emjlish- 
or attend. The children of soldiers «nen and SO Scotchmen, faiw B» 

smHfeg abroad; are taken mthemt payment; guards of three men can be fortoed*io’y#hieh 
ft&i tttesnpposos that , they have been ttnable to there is always one Scotchman P .Ri^l&me, 
acobmpaljy their fathers; and the children of riddle-mC-ree, perhaps yon (Gtiatle -Bjeadm-) 
the regimental oSacers, should they attend tfie can’t tell me how this , may be I € 1 ^ imd 

■mvIIAamw AaKaaI «\ci«r alsillinfM Q wi/vn^K a*#sK ^ /v>N__'tPsWkA 'MWS^'tk 


militaiy 6olm6l, paj fire diillin^ a month each, Expand (;r—Find t!m sixtii 'term of 

fletteasing in proportion according to the num- enfl the paper on afe^ra. 

bw sent from each fanuly, as we We seen Then oome logarithms and plane |rigod6in«OT,i 
with the children of privates. Iso difference is mechanics, and a discursion into ineaa seofaohs 
made between the children, whatever the rank and levers aiid eq|uilibriams, d:o. .; then cpipcs 
of the parents, bnt all are subject to the same grammar, and an awful question relating tp 
laws and regulations .without respect of persons; common, proper, collective, abstract, and coim 
as if the whole thing were of the severest plex nouns; a request .to have i#riften dd^ 
republicanism to be found within the four seas, the first poraon of tlie future perfectj, present 
Rut the old rule of extremes meeting holds good perfect, pluperfect, and past imperfect of the 
ever^here.; and in a military school and in a verb I strike; also a rc(iuest for the plural df 
republican, the same severity of discipline may be Miss Smith. What will the army schioolmasters 
found, and the same iMonng of rank; though say to this f Miss Smiths, or the Miss Smiths, 
starting from such different principles, and or the Misses Snutli, or what ? Other people 
worked out to such diuereht results. would be puzzled at the command, for the.jioojr 

^ Another new feature in barrack life is that of Miss Smiths get but an irregular kind of plq^l 
giving lectures to the soldiers; also the crea- assigned them at the best of times, and have to 
tion of libraries and recreation-rooms, subject trust much more to individual taste than to 
to wise and careful reflations. . From the grammatical rples. In history, too, knotty points 
libraries are excluded ail books of an immoral are offered to themiUtai-y schoolmaster to untie* 
character, o^ of a political, or controversially “ Write a life of Henry the Eighth." From 
religpous—else we should have Paddy breaking whose text-book, Hume’s or Froude’s f And 
Sawney’s head concerning the greater sanctity Imw ivill he handle that Fidei Defensor if he 
of tbe^ Pope as against John Knox; in tlie be a Roman Catholic?—and bow tliose brtho- 
recreation^ooms are prohibited the two amuse- dox enmities against Dissent if he be a Pres- 
ments of mmUing and drinking. But a re- byterian ? In geography he is required to Cx- 
fresbment-bar supplying innocent drinks and plain the term, watershed. Considering tbat 
innocuous refreshments, is allowed, as is smok- the foremost of our literary journals has been 
ing—spittoons being supplied fromhead-quarters signalised week after week with'fratehings’* 
if asked for. The lists of rccreation-rooms and scratchings concerning this one word, it 
established iu Great Britain and the colonics, will be rather liard on the poor army school- 
India excepted, give the following figures: Fifty- master to make him decide so uncertain a ques- 
six corps have two recreation-rooms each; tion. Then, in Roman history his knowledge 
one hundred and three corps have only one is expected to be almost as extensive and aecu- 
each: twelve use the library for all purposes; rate as that of the imperial author of Jules 
four have not established a recreation fund at Cbsar himself. He is to “state very briefly the 
all; sixty-nine snpply refreshments; and forty origin and issue of the Nnmantine, Jugurthihe, 
tkmsand eight bundred and one soldiers sub- Servile, and Piratic wars;’’ he is to say in what 
scribe to the recreation-rooms. The scale of wars were fought the battles of the Regillui. 
sabswiption is, for an officer, a shilling a month; Scutinum, the Siris, Pydna, Aqn® Sexiis?, 
for a sergeant, sixpence; fourpence for a cor- Orchomenus; also to name the comiiianders 
poral ; threepence for a trumpeter, drummer, or therein. Riddle-me, riddlc-me-ree, again. Could 
private. There are strict rules relating to the you do this, reader? In the C&ecian histow, 
cleanliness of these rooms, and the cleanliness the military schoolmaster is to speak' of the 
of the regimental librarian and the regimental important events wliioh occurred at poronea, 
bar-keeper. To those of us who love metbod and Amphipolis, ..Chasronea, Ipsus, ^haqteria, 
order, are opposed to untidiness and slovenli- Issus; also he is to teU where" le: flrids 
nesS, it is a positive refreshment to contemplate especial mention made of Argos, itosta» Bpi- 
the ordwly precision and drill-sergeant kind of damnos. Platma. and CMvntJ nos. Kat 


Korml Se&ooli Clielsea, for educaiiu^ Jamaica, and Penang, becanrm ,Bnt»U posses- 
scU^lmasters, are of the atiffest; fuh slons; edso to give thenames oJ the commaudiits 
||^pft bjqBeMc.and mcnsivatiQi), and finding the victorious ogamst the Sikhs,, and to'giye„^j^ 
MjnH .glares equal tq feCtaugles of any odd names and dates of the battles fOti^^t 

''^Tcct yon like to give; d^gonms of them; be is likewise to say {a mere trifle 
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in . ilte Jerlsk teibes wtuated 
Engedi^^^loh, <7mc3]0, BeM, &Ug«t, 

Mount Gei^m, Golan, Bamo^' 
gikpil, «ad Mouni CWmel$ be is td b6 wtsll 
up in ifidd fortiSo^puniHl 'perinaaentf fortifica¬ 
tion; M &jip giiKeafair sjfnopeis (^cbemist^; 
bels ib be abb to tiausptM mnsie, asd to give 
the diSuHtBoe between a diatonic and obromatic 
iaterralj and when be bas dene all this, be is 
to ^an.anny eoboolmaster at three sbillings a 
da^ tesehinp* raw recsrnits their letters! 

Bat imttiiig aside pedantries and exagpra- 
tiono) aoch ^fls wonld seem to be bevitabie in | 
all)new schemes and uncertain worbinp, this ; 
iMp^tioS' that the soldier bos a soul to be 
^v.ed,and a. mind to be trained in other ways | 
beside accurate bnng at« mark, and marching 
in time to muse, is a concession to the general 
spbit of pn^ress, and the more enl^tened 
Tie#8 of bamau% current in our day, for which 
we cannot he sumciently gratefnl. it is always 
easy to find plen^ to laugh at, in tlio best- 
pli^od schemes; it may not be of vital conse- 
(jnence to know ul about the bidtle of the Siris, 
but it m of vital consect'^cnoe to get a higher caste 
amo^ the privates than hitherto, and to elevate 
tmr lood for Powder mto ihoughtful, and, in a 
way, intellectual men. It used to be thought 
that the greater the ruffian, the better the j 
soldier; tue more nearly he was like to a pirate 
or a gorilla, tlie more thoroughly he did his vvork. 
^ he might, perha^, if his work consisted only 
in sacking cities. But for efficiency of discipline, 
for steamness on the field, for that certain 
high-toned morale which is the best guarantee of i 
mUitary sucoessj we want a higher stamp of man;: 
and (me as far removed from the pirate and the 
gorilla as is possible. And though we do not 
think that the army is to be regenerated by 
magic lanterns and the Grecian history, yet au 
which tends to make the barrack sonaro a home 
to the) men, and ail which keeps tlicm amused 
when in barracks, and therefore less eager to fling 
themselves into low debauchery when they arc 
let out; is a gain not only to themselves, but to 
the commuiuty at large, to whom they are a 
burden-or a protection, a scourge or a defence, 
aeoonding to their handling. An army of high- 
spirited gentlemen would be almost invincible; 
next to tiiem comes gn army composed of men 
of worth actuated by principle, and disciplined, 
not merely drilled. 

■‘■‘ . W . . . . . I —. . I . 

GBSe^T ON THE CONTINENT LAST 
TEAR. 

Is Paris, Bieppe, Boulogne, Frank¬ 

fort, Homborg, -Geneva, and Florence, the game 
was last spring set upn its legs, and stiurted off 
amid a hearty ffeurish of advertisements and in¬ 
ternational aspindions of a highly sanguine and 
prophetic nature. Btit in most cases, although 
this hti^us appears to have kept up its career 
fpt a time, it too soon proved to,be a dtieeitful 
(me; degemerating aurmy and «<»; slowly into a 
susi^Otts rolh imaUy making its way in little 


(dber than a di8E^[>uiable stagger. .Hosrimesr, 
the cry &»)'Cotttineiriai Orient 
veriogiy kept up, and foreigners were 
that ibe giiiD& was dretined to obtain a. Bm’ 
hold npon. thi^ affeeiions, while Englaod was 
given to underetand that the time was at Iranfl 
when cra(fic clubs might leave h(St shores, abd 
find fit opponents to enoountcr, without its 
being necessary to take a three months’ voy^ 
to meet them. It was confidently prophesied 
that French mod German -elevens would soon 
struggle at liord’s, or a team of. regenerated 
Italy contest gallantly with the Trojans of Nen- 
nington Oval. 

Nowhere were more vigorous and sustained 
efforts made to give the game a self-supporting 
and progressive existence, than in Paris, aha 
nowhere was the failure to obtain any corre- 
^onding result more thoroughly complete. 
There was a noisy self-assertion in tlie public 
proceedings of the Parisian Club, wMch, how¬ 
ever warrantable had success smiled upon its 
efforts, served, as events transpired, but to 
render its issue the more effectually disastrous, 
lls circulars and placards met the English 

E mblic at every turn. Gaiiguani patriotically 
ent itself to the cause with all the ardour of .a 
convert, and every one was prepared to see the 
French rise en masse, and take the field, 
flannelled and padded to the throat. Le Sport 
and La France even caught the momentary en¬ 
thusiasm, and with a confidence which suffi¬ 
ciently proved how very little they knew what 
they were talking about, announced that the 
Parisians, not content with their other peace¬ 
ful victories over their English neighbours, 
both in arts and commerce, and with making 
every preparation to wrest from them their 
supremacy on the turf, were likewise forming 
a society to compete with them in the welC 
known English national game of “Kricket- 
Match.” By a brilliant stroke of policy, the 
illustrated journals were enlisted, and in due 
time pictorial representations of Lc .Teu dc 
Krickct-Match appeared before the wondering 
public. 

But somehow, spite (ff all these promising 
anpeartmoes, adequate results failed to ensue. 
To the more muscular of the resident English, 
the'young English employes in French houses, 
and.the students, usualfy a numerous tribe, 
the opportunity of enjoying so thoroughly Eng¬ 
lish a pastime was fine fun; while, ever aim 
anon, a roving Oxonian, or travelling barrista*, 
tlioHglit it no small “lark” to play lusfavourite 
game on a foreign soil; and by such its existence 
was, as it were, gone bail for while the novelty 
lasted, or the occasion remained. But by the 
French themselves, the encouragement afforded 
must have dashed the hopes of any but the 
most determlnodly sanguine temperament. Nor 
could that met with in Germany merit 
higher praise. It was found to be a midter of 
considerable diffibolty to induce the mdtves to 
took on. i while in no single instance has anythin 
approaohingtoemulaffon been excited. Xtw^la 
seem that the ]uctiiral>depresaion produ^ by 
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this disapjpointins iadiffcreuce xm ^omin£ 
somewhat whoa «n ivmi pcourted 

which ati aroiiied oU drooping eneygies, 
and of xD^h Parff tesolred to tako ev^ ad. 
vantage.'!'^S& E-ofewt CliRon, the member for 
Notti^t^^bfcn, offered td take over a team of 
Nottingham at this own expense, to contest 
t^lK»toius of the Parisian Clnb. This was an 
oooditence which, if nothing else could do so, 
wonld snrelv rouse the dormant,interrat of the 
native mind, and the oeeasion was improved 
to the utmost. The Nottingham men duly 
turned up, and were feted with an ostentation 
and assiauity which could not liave been sur¬ 
passed had they bp^n the barbaric envoys of 
some interesting region far away. _ To them 
it was doubtless an excursion of a h%hly enjoy¬ 
able nature, amusing, novel, and olmap. And 
although they are believed to have expressed 
some surprise at being required to display llieir 
not incousidcrahle tJml on an oblong patch uf 
hard-baked clay, surrounded by brushwood 
thickets (very destructive to any exhibition 
of free hitting), they conducted themselves in 
a perfectly well-behaved, respectful Eugiisb 
manner, and doubtless returned home in high 
good humour. The example thus set was 
followed in several places; out in one and all 
it was unsnocessinl in inducing the French or 
German youth to acquire the principles of the 
game. 

At Homburg, a loudly heralded match was | 
played between France and Germany. That is to i 
say, eleven Englishmen on the side of Germany, | 
found means to induce eleven more Englishmen 
on the side of France to come from somewlierc, or 
anywhere, and have what they playfully termed 
an Intermtional Match. But, although the 
ground was occupied by the additional attraction 
of A very large proportion of the Landgme’s 
array—to wit, the band—and that potentate 
himself was reported to be present, tiie game 
found no adopters among all 1 he lieteropneous 
crowd gathered at that lively .spa. Here, a.s 
in Pans, the wlute-bieeclied, alpaca - coated 
foreigners grouped themselves upon the ground 
in the cool shade, and, luxuriously smoking 
cigarettes, made the most wlihnsical com¬ 
ments upon the s])ectacle before them. The 
bowler appeared to he the popular ^letc 
uoir. It sacincd to them monstrous that he 
sitouid be allowed to discharge his missile 
at the unoffending batsman with impunity; 
while it seemed equally absurd that the latter 
did not run away. The running was a still 
greater source of wondor, when it was noted 
that the object did not appear to flee from the 
reach of the aggressive bowler, while the general, 
and apparently resnltlcss movement caused by 
the cry of “over,” was a mystery altogether 
too deep for solution. When the oaU was hit 
away, a general murmur of satisfaction hailed 
the event. The aggressor was now believed to 
be nonplused; and ninch disapprobation was 
expressed at the alacrity with which the non- 
combatants in the field aiwove to neutralise the 
fe^, the fury with which they hurled the 


recovered hall at (he unfortunate foe. But 
aQicr watrdung the game for a while. impaUrace 
be^au to be manifeited, Was tida all r Was 
thia the gamer r Ten men t« afosdfotbe hot 
san all day, to watch the elermith throw a hard 
ball at his friend! Could that ho i|f fit amuse¬ 
ment f^rown Dnglislunen f tm a whcdp daft, 
too { Well, if iM ware all, they tbomm Imt j 
very little of &e boasted ijricliAt-Jdiitoh,’’ 
which, without doubt, was not half no amnai^ 
as their own game of ball, that coidd^ be 
played under the trees in the cool evemng. i 
However, for a time the more paiientnrei^ nxm- '■ 
tent to wait. The hirtesy or, aa at BUmHurg it 
was believed, the ccaris, would come at laid, and 
decide the final issue of the same, of whicn the 
present proceedings were looked upon as a aone- 
what frivolous preliminary. Bat when their 
patience, too was exhausted, and their mistahu 
corrected by some lingual Briton, they also wwit 
off, with doquont shrugs of derision dt tlm 
immense and elaborate tronbb eenx drdl» An¬ 
glais were taking to waste their time, and make 
themselves uncomfortable. And this indeed 
brings us to our point. Can we hope to see our 
ueiglibours over the water weleoiuing cricket 
among them as an established national pastime f 
Uas experience given us any ground to hope 
so ? We opine not. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS. 

IN THKEE VABTS. PABT X0E SECOND. 

“Tills sort of thing won’t do,” said my 
partner, Mr. Velardi,* to mo one day, upon re¬ 
ceiving from our banker apolite note oeclmiiig to 
discount certain bills which we bad sent in that 
morning; “if it gets known in the City tliat our 
bills arc going a-begging, we shall very soon be 
what you Englishmen ciul, up a tree.” 

Now, to the truth of this observation I could 
hardly dissent, although I felt in my heart that 
if [ had been a banker, and the bills wlijoli were 
offuicd me for discount were such ns we had 
latterly scut in to our bunk, I should certainly 
have “declined with thanks”-j-a phrase not 
unknown, I believe, to the higldy-rcspeotod 
“ Conductor” in chai’go of this present vehicle. 
The truth was, that mthough we had never yet 
left a bill unprovided for, the disnouut market 
m tlic City, in Baris, and at Marseilles, was 
becoming overstocked with our paper, wliiob 
certainly, when inquired into, could only bear 
the cliaractcr expressed by the well-known 
slang commercial phrase of “ pig upon bacon” 
—the meaning of which is, that although drawn 
by one person or firm, and accepted by anotkec, 
both drawer and drawee are in point of foof one 
and the samo person. 

Tliot such was the real character of oa^billc, 
there can be no doubt. Eitlicr the firm of 
Velardi, Watson, and Co., of London, drew on 
Velardi and Go., of Smyrna; nr else the la^cr 

* See Ooing'into Uusisow, page $7$ of the pro- 
sent volume. 
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linn bjl'lF«iardi B«»tbj«8 tif Qd«»ai; or a i^n its board. T^is-naftw ;«mie 

ft^^oa|6 Odem t<pob obe of the fev'di^s ofpoqp^buitffi, and' ^ofes^e' lliat' 
otosr innites.' It iltfit at eadbi of we rae% d^dubt seek the hoboar—we a fe&tg 
these planes ire hadt a dtinoa;^ oi two set vp to; ana W{» duly announced, in the moi^ 
k the ’j^ of OT Tqjresentatives' Of article of the lSmes,tbat** the bcmd of the 

thie.loDu nkn, but the only person^of ttte-whole Bank <(Lunited) had been strengtboied bjr tW 
coijei^ who bmd anj ea^al wm roy pMner, accession of Mr.-'Veburdl.crf the. well-known fina 
Mr. V«lardi, of London. And, as 1 said in of Velardi, Watson, and Cto.; Austin Friars ;• 
tto ^Ht^ous el)i.ptw, he started the three firms whilst one of the small gUi^Ha City weekly 
witH^dbt'ttore .than thM hundred pounds in monetary publioations anaquhoed^-^r **^ eon- 
bilmk- iideraiim, ^eeune —^that ^owiagtotheimees- 

Mi^ i'^'bheu OKktentto keep onlya moderate siou of Mr. velardi to the board of the Onyx 
ainouhi of ^Or afioat, and had we been more Bank, it was believed that estabHribment would 
impartia! k utnding the amount we sent for in future be very largdy supported by the Gre^ 
duboqht amoni'Stfbe vanouacommerciel capitals iuterest iu London.” Inis disinter^ted anrstiae 
of Mor^, we might have carried on the little prored much more correct than similar propbb- 

J ;a]i^ of triangular paper-trading for some time cies generally do, for as Greek commerm nmn 
ongcr, and ought rfways have obtained in generally follow, and often help each other; no 
Loudon what accommodation we wanted, to a sooner was the name of one of their community 
moderate extdpt, from our bankers. But now seen on the board of a joint-stock bank, than a 
that Ifre had commenced to dabble in shares and perfect flood of current account poured into 
joint-st^k companies, this became more and the coucerh, and Mr. Yelardi’s name stood as 
mote difficult, as we were often pressed for large tliat of a man whom the board was not only very 
sums with which to pay the differences upon glad to get, but whom it would be very sorry to 
various transactions on the Stock Exchange; lose. 

and, in order to have money in hand, we were The Onyx Bank (Limited), although a new, 
obliged to discount our paper on the spot, was a respectable, institution. It is true that. 
Latterly the amount we had seat into our like others of the newly started concerns, it 
banker bad increased tenfold, and the not un- was most anxious to get accounts, tbihking. 
natural consequence was that after making some no doubt that the bad and indifferent among 
difficulty more than once, our Lombard-strcct them could be weeded out when the bank got a 
friend one fine morning declined altogether to little firmer footing in the mercantile w-orld, 
discount for ns, at least until some of the Hitherto, the business clone by this establish- 
paper he already held of ours had rim off. No ment had been but a mode'rafe one, and, 
wonder, then, that upon reading the banker’s though the directors had exerted themselves 
unexpected reply to our application, Mr. to the very utmost to obtain accounts, Mr. 
Velardi had exclaimed, “ This i sort of tiling Velardi was the first gentleman with a seat at 
won’t do.’’ the board who had brought in anything like a 

Something had to be done, and that quickly, considerable amount of business. Tfiiis of course 
A great amount of paper of ours—bills drawn by made him a great card with his fellow-directors: 
us and accepted by the firm at Smyrna or the more so as he had pleasant manners, was 
Odessa—had to be provided for. Otherwise, if an excellent man of business, and always well 
the money to meet these bills were not remitted posted up in matters of exchange ana couti- 
by a certain day, the respective houses would iiental afl'airs of trade, loans, &e. All tliis gave 
have to stop payment, and the whole con- our firm great facilities iu the way of discoWt- 
cern would come to the ground with a smash iug our paper, and as we opened at abdut 
—the London, Smyrna, and Odessa firms in- the same time another discount account with 
ejuded. ^ one of the new discount companies, of which 

To a great mind nothing is impossible, and 1 had become a director, our means appeared 
iu this emergency Mr. Velardi proved that he almost unlimited. Tims, so far as monetary 
was equal to the aifBcul^. In the first place, facilities went, the private banker in Lombara- 
Ue at bace, with a stiff and somewhat angry street who had refused to discount any more 
note, withdrew our account from the too of our paper,, really conferred a great benefit 
cautious private banker, and placed it with a upon us. 

joint-stock bank, which’ was glad, and had boon My partner was, however, not the man to 
too anxious to have our name on their books, remmu contented with a partial success.^ He 
The day had come when Iu London there w'crc had provided well for the present, and was de- 
sb macy new bankbg concerns that managers termined to provide well for the future. Be- 
and dinretors of sudi companies jumped at any- lieving our firm to be very wealthy, one of the 
thb^ inthe shape of a new current account, directors of the Onyx Bank offered to p^tliis son 
Outi ori^it balance with our old banker was by into our house as a partner, and to give Mm a 
no means ft sUiaII one; when we withdrew it the bona fide capital of uve thousand pounds. Mr. 
amqutfl^ WB upwards of two thousand pounds, Velardi was far too much a man of the world to 
and although this was altogether from tne pro- agree to this at once, but asked some days tp! 
ceeds of paper still afloat, the'joint-stock bank consider of it, giviim his consent last on the 
not only received us with open anus, but pro- condition that Mr. White—the'young man-who 
posed toatoneof our partners should become was to join us—shoifld at oncC proceed to 
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Alexapdria, wd opat>» bscaoh house febQM, ihii 
that ids id ihe ' |#ofitii of the 'eoBCOtit 
shmild te^bi^ball' ctVndt tre .ttiade in Alex* 
Bitdri^ sad a fooithi of what we nladeu.LoB^ 
don, Tehirdi ‘ bsndng saprerse ssfanag^ment 

sad sofo'^irection: of the aSairs ^ tdl the Tumas 
firB9ft.;X)'At Aiexandrk the n«me of Onr bouse 
was-^o' he White, ¥elardl, and Oo,, and as it was 
arij^onced that our new pattner joined us with 
a large thpital—magnified, as is uaiul in these 
oaises, threefold and fourfold—^we gained not 
only in actual capital, bat ^so in credit. And 
an most of the tr^e at Alexandria is conducted 
through MarseiUes and Livetpocd, it was thought 
expedient to estaldi^ firms at both places. To 
each of those ports a dummy Greek clerk was 
despatcdied, with orders to accept and draw bills, 
os he m^ht be from time to tune directed from 
head-quarters in London ; thus we at one jump 
had two new " drawing posts” at our disposal, 
to say nothing of the oonh fide branch firm 
estabushed at Alexandria. Our meank for doing 
business were of course very largely increased 
in ferery way. 

1 hare said that our fii^n was at this time 
thought to be wealthy, and no wonder. So 
large and so intricate had our bill transactions 
become, that I question whether Mr. Vehirdi 
himself could have told what were our assets 
and what our liabilities. If pen, ink, and bill 
stamps could build up a fortune, then u'e were 
wealthy indeed; but to me, who knew that the 
foundation of our firm was paper, and that the 
half-yearly profits of the concern were regularly 
divided anw taken away by the partners, the 
future did not seem as bright—or at any rate as 
certain—as it did to the outsiders who stood 
looking on. Wc kept up appearances remark¬ 
ably well. IITe liad, besides our house in Lon- 
dem, branch cstabll^ments at Odessa, Smyrna, 
liiTerpool, Marseilles, and Alexandria. At the 
latter place the business we did was bona fide, 
for Mr. Vclardi was far too long-headccl a man 
to put himself in the power of a partner who 
was son of a brother bank director, and, there¬ 
fore, not only was our commercial accommoda¬ 
tion bill system on our large scale not canied 
out in that place, but produce was regularly 
shipped from Egypt to Liverpool or Marseilles 
on oiur account, and Manchester as well as 
French goods sent out there on commission. 
Our partner there—Mr. White—^facing known 
to have brought capital into the concern, and 
also to be the sou of a rich London merchant, 
we were , looked upon in Egypt as a highly 
respectable and wealthy firm, and the odour 

this commercial sanctity was wafted from 
the banks of the Nile to those of the Mersey 
Md the coast of.^ance, so that paper bear- 
i^ 'out indorse^lt or acceptance was freely 
discounted ^ eitner plaee, ancC^ we had judg¬ 
ment enough to overstock either place with 

papcij^p^' ptosperitiif seemed more than 
likely to with tiine. 

Ihaj||9Bb(m to 0 (»ajQlain. T had worked 
Vclardi, but I bad been well 
been'allowed to follow the 


example of my senior partner, oould'ifrithdraw 
wy Mlf-yeariy Aaw Of the 'pr<^ 'lh!o#i the 
wncewi. 1 wapW(»tlrffom three toi^uptboosaad 

S ands, which I had invested seontolyand settled 
. on my wife in-sttdi a wsgr tbat ^';the legal, 
pdwem is England coidd nOt tou^ it %p.pen 
whatmight- Wimt Mr. Velardi'sprofitsl wm been 
up to thih time L never ooifld'exactfy-aiidcfe oat, 
but I know for certain tliat they wcre r»t.lfea8 
than twentythousand pounds ;fi^h«Hhaii settled 
upon his wife, a house, furniture, and a round sum 
in ^Consols which represented rating more than 
this sum. Nor was our partner, Mr. ^ite, 
discontented with his lot; for, after be had been 
little more than a year in Alexandria, he wrote 
and told his father tliat Ms share of the profits 
exceeded five-and-forty per cent pf the capital 
he had placed in our firm. As a matter of 
course, this news got noised abroad, more parti- 
cularly among the directors and shareholders 
of the Onyx Bank, so that our feme and our 
credit increased cind throve greatly aU Over the 
city of London. As an instance how we 
stood at this time, which I may call the aenith 
of our commercial prosperity, a friend of mine 
was offered no less than five hundred pounds if 
he could by any means induce one or other of 
our partners to become directors in a new joint- 
stock concern:—palpable swindle. Nor was our 
reputation for wealth less widely spread upon the 
Continent. 1 happened about this time to go over 
to Germany for my autumn holiday. By some 
mistake or other, my luggage was seat from 
Strasburg direct on to Trieste, instead of being 
given over to me at Vienna, where I intended 
remaining a few days. In my portmanteau was 
my desk, and in my desk were my letter of credit 
and circular notes, so that, except a few napo¬ 
leons I happened to have in my pocket, I was 
pnniless in a town where I was an utter stranger. 

1 wcut into the first private bank I came across, 
and, asking to see one of the partners, tMd him 
who I was, and requested him to telegraph to 
London, and ask his correspondent there to in¬ 
quire of our firm whetlier he could on my order 
advance me fifty or sixty pounds which I wauted 
to pay my way until 1 could get my baggage 
back again. But the moment i mentioned the 
name of our firm, and showed by my passport 
and letters that I was really the Mr. Watson 
who was a partner in that house, the banker 
offered me any sum of money I liked to ask for, 
and placed himself entirely at my disposal, add¬ 
ing to his civUity and loudness by ask^ me 
to dine with him, and go to bis box at the 
Opera afterwards. 

To make our business afiairs all the more 
secure, both Mr. Velardi and myself left off in 
a great measure speonlating in stees mb! stocks. 
It is true that wherever we bad an interest in a 


plying for shares in new concerns, and rcsoltftmy 
declined very many offers that were, made us of 
putting us upon the direction of " first-rate” com¬ 
panies. Mr. Velardi conrinned a director of the 
Onyx Bank, and took a very active part in the 
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mAnai^meiti! of tbat estf^iiiiuneBti wbioli igave 
us olmosinBitudited fadlitiosm #a.«ay of dis* 
count. vWhot we found ooMid nOit do in tiie 
Onjrx,'I vianagcd to do.:witli Joint Disf 
cQi^t Gomjfiany, at wiitose' IxHird. I had a seat;: 
so by one meMa of other, we always 
managed to “ melt” ed-heer our own paper, or 
that wMcb was seat, us to diseount on com¬ 
mission. 

It would have been well for us if we bad 
stuck entirely to our own business and bills. 
Unfortunate^, a very tempting—and, had the 
times gone, right, a very lucrative--busi¬ 
ness was thrown in our way. There are in 
London a vast number of small Greek firms, 
commissiou agents, .and other individuals, who 
attempt to do in a small way what 1 have 
descriW in a former chapter* that we did 
on a large scale with foreign and other bills. 
The great difficulty with these men is to know 
where to discount the paper that is remitted 
them from abroad, and if it were not for the 
wealthier •firms of their own countrymen they 
would find it an utter Impossihility in Lon¬ 
don. Tliey manage to melt their paper by 
taking it to one of the better known Greek 
firms, who — *’/or a emisidcratiott" —indorse 
it, and pass it into their bankers with their 
own bills, making over the proceeds to those 
who give them the paper to discount. The 
commission charged is generally very high, 
often as much as nine or ten per cent for 
three months, being at the rate of from 1 hirty j 
to forty per cent per annum. Of course the 
risk incurred by the larger hous&s is proportiou- 
abJy great. If all go well, one set of bills is ' 
provided for by fresh bills being drawn, aud the 
wheel is thus kept rolling on. But should there 
be a bitch anywhere, and one bill not be met, or 
should a commercial crisis come on, and bills of 
aU kijids he difficult—sometimes impossible—to 
discouut, not only docs the party who is dis-: 
counting fall, but in all probability he dragsS 
down with him half a dozen firms even weaker 
than himself, and injures most materially the 
larger firm that have discounted for him, often 
ruining it irretrievably. 

At the time wo embarked in this dangerous 
business, the English commercial world appeared 
to be suffering from a superabundance of money. 
Mon were everywhere looking right and left to 
find out how their funds had best be employed. 
But, for fjhose who did not enjoy good credit in the 
Citv, the difficulty ofobtakuug money was great, 
as, ia facst, it always is more or less. To those 
who, like ourselves, had faciUties of obtaining 
money, the rates of discount were not more than 
four percent, whereas, to stragglers in tiie sea of 
commerce, nothing less than eight or ten was 
charged, and those who were quite unknown in 
i^mdon had to pay as much as fourteen and 
sixteen. But with all this ihcro was money 
to be made in Loudon, and where money is to 
be made, men of the Greek nation will always 
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be found. ; There were then, as ever, a host of 
small Gre^sin J^ic^don, anxious to profit % the 
varioiM Itinds of commerce which they,. hU 
peopl^ am^erstaad well. Alter the masMr 
of tneir oatiem, thefr capital was.chiefiy in'h^ 
To draw. bjj^ wm easy .enough, and to aoe^t 
them not more difficult} the question was where 
and how to discount them. Actuated partly by 
a desire of gain, and partly a wish to be a 
great man in the eyes of , his poorer fellow- 
countrymen, Mr. Yefardi, in au evilliour, began 
to discount some of these bills, and to pass them 
in with our iudorsement to tho Onyx Bank. The 
profits on these transactions ore great, but the 
risk is greater, Eor a long time aU went well, 
but gradually the number of these bills increased 
upon us so qnickiy that we bad to send them to 
Liverpool, Marseilles—anywhere—^wfaerever we 
thought they could be discounted. Nor is this 
kind of business one in which those eugaged in it 
can pull up at any moment they please. The bill 
for two or three hundred pounds drawn by an 
unknown man in Loudon upon a ray th iu Trieste, 
is ceriain not to be met at maturity iiuless funds 
for that purpose be remitted in time. To provide 
such funds the same party must discount another 
bill, aud if you who have melted the first for 
hint don’t now do the needful, it is pretty cer¬ 
tain, not only that the bill will be returned upon 
your hands, but also that two or three other 
small bill-drawers and acceptors, whose names 
pre most probably written upon stamped paper 
which you have indorsed, will also come , to 
grief. 

In the meroaiitile world there starts up from 
time to time a crisis or panic, which sets all 
calculations aud commercial rules at defiance. It 
may lie set down as a rule that every ten years 
one of these fevers occur ia the money malket. 
While they last, few, if any, even of the largest 
houses, are safe, unless thmr speculations have 
been conducted very prudently. We had been 
about two years in the full enjoyment of our 

f really increased credit and reputation, when the 
rst clouds began to show themselves in the 
horizon of trade. The first thing that caused us 
annoyance was the failure of some of the in¬ 
dividuals whose bills we liad discounted, aud had 
passed on to the Onyx Bank, or to the Discount 
Company. This paper bad of coarse to be taken 
up at once, in order to save our own credit; 
it was of no use renewing tlie bills, for day by 
day the facilities for discounting grew less and 
less all over Loudon, as well as on the Continent. 
For a time we kept on bravely, living upon the 
reputation of our former credit, which was not 
yet a thing of the past. But when really good 
houses in the City beg.in to .fall, aud when the 
money article of the morning papers contained 
every morning a list of four or five firms whoso 
billsnad been returned on the previous day, even 
Mr. Veiardi began to get anxious, and try whether 
it were not possible for us to save our reputation, 
and weather the storm. 

There was another circumstance which helped 
greatly to injure us ait this time. In the Leyaat 
trade, smd geuendiy throughout the Mediter- 
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Sm|ra&, Aiexaadria, aad'Otlbsea, m gtre ow* 
corroapoade&ta—or rathm; our ooBstitaeDta. 
beiog the email flraia for vhotti ^ did 
buehuwa ia liOndoa—leave to draw bills a})oa 
os at tliree months* date, the only stipulation 
beinc tliat these bills must be covered by other 
tenuitauces before arriving: at maturity. Tbe 
mtem is most uubttsinesa*like, and e^ctremely 
cmng^eroua, inasmuch as the firm that accepts 
these drans is not covered in any way at the 
time of doing so; and, as a matter of course, 
whether the remittances come or not at the 
proper time, tbe bills that have been accepted 
must be met when due. With purely English 
firms this custom has never prevailed ;‘but with 
all foreign houses it is very common, owing to the 
great competition existing to obtain shipments 
of produce on commission. So well aware of the 
existing competition arc all the native Greek, 
Egyptian, and other small firms inithe Levant, 
tlu& if their custom be worth having, they will 
not ship to any bouse that does not consent to 
grant them what is called a banking credit 
tor thi'eo, four, or fire, thousaud pounds at a 
time. 

Wc did business with several of these native 
Eastern firms, all of which we were obliged to 
grant open credits of various amounts. The 
object the native merchants of the Levant have 
in obtaining these credits, is, partly to try and 
make a profit by the rates of exchange, but 
cliiefly to be able to raise money wheuever 
they need it for the purposes of trade, by 
selling the bills drawn upon Europe. As 
almost all the native trading community is en¬ 
gaged in this bill-drawing and dealing, and, as 
each in their turn require remittances on Europe, 
these bills of exchange find a ready sale, pro¬ 
vided the 01 edit of the drawer be tolerably 
good, and the drawee known to be a iirclty safe 
firm. 

IT tcing formed a very extensive connexion at 
Smyrna and oilier places with small native firms 
that shipped prudnee to us for sale on commis¬ 
sion, we nad granted a number of these banking 
credits, as they arc called, none of wiiicii were 
very large, but which taken together made up a 
very oonsiderabie, sum. At tlie time of tbe 
crisis oomin" on, we could not have had less 
than three liundrcd and twenty or fivc-and- 
twenty thousand pounds of buls for which 
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wiia vem «»d» «ix»ptaiMh> mA wldloli w^abould 
«o >loafft.tluavi.Uia| ‘ireat 

M eoyalr dSlvad in 
rdhA ot^n #d not jpliliinany 

»f tbtMta vbhtl) o$m to hiuid wetu upem kousra 
tlifttitadoHkev tdroady Madi or vrbre oa tha eve 
of bankruptcy. Xn some insiaaeeetiie biHs were 
pei^tly good when anrlved m-out hands, 
tliey were duly accepted by the firms on vHiich 
they were drawn, and were then aocepted and 
passed on to our bankers; but, just betoie they 
were due, the acceptors declared themsetives 
under the necessity of suspending payment,, and 
as we had discounted them with the bank, wo 
had to make them good at onec. 

To pay out money freely, and receive little or 
none, would soon bring the bottom of the lonmt 

f iurse to I%ht. To save exposure, and in duly 
lopes that things would mend, we hold on as 
long as we could, but all to no purpose. The 
inevitable day came at last The board of the 
Onyx Bank ’began to look very shyly at my 
paitner, and, the directors of the •Discount 
Company regarded me with but little affection; 
for rumours bad gone abroad respecting the 
vast amount of our liabilities, which, though 
startling enough, fell short of the truth. 
The rates oi discount grew higher and higher 
in the City, until at last both the joint-stock 
banks and the discount houses refused to take 
any save the most undoubted paper, and very 
little of that. Our credit fell so low, that 
although wc were able, by discounting at ruinous 
rates, tor a short time to stave off the evil hour, 
it came at last, and the monetary article of the 
'i'lmes coni allied the annonneemeut that "the 
bills of Messrs. \ clardi, Watson, and Co., were 
relumed ycsteiday.” Also, that "the liabilities 
of this firm are said to amount to tlireo-quartcis 
of a million; the assets will depend chiefly upon 
how ceitain bills now running arc met by various 
firms coimcctcd with the Levant traih^ iu which 
the house tiiat lias just stopped was largely 
engaged. The books Jiave been placed in the 
hands of the well-known accountants, Messrs. 
Blank, Blank, and Co." 
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’•'ptMfitxx, .rtAittHB CHtmcH. 
'MtaSm )n^ Saxoa was atttiag aloae 
<ati^ in w little chapel on the hiU. 
UpeosM snpported 1^ head, Uie other tested 
fiaU^es^ Dipon &b hes*. A tattored moss of 
BQeahm’e tV open upon the music-desk; but 
^on'empcs wmnr tamed towards the door, wd 
huthoa^tswetefsTAwa?. He had been ^tyr* 
mg, haU.AB hour ok an hoar ago, and had failon 
smoe then into a long aad ansioos tram of 
thoui^. lie had nren forgot^ the litih: lur- 
hauTO urehm who acted to him as Idower, and 
who had Men fast asleep in the sunshine that 
streMsed through the south window at the bocA 
«d the oqraia. 

It was a plain, whitewaahed, b'own-raft^ed 
htUo ctorefa, with a row of deal bcnohm on each 
side of the aisle, and a pulpit to matdb. On a 
long hosed sai^i^ed fram the roof jost ahove 
the altar was painted, in gaudy characters of gold 
aad soariet, a German couplet, signifying “ Where 
Gcd is, thm is hberty.** The organ was of old 
daric oak, tdth dbotty keys j and on the top stood 
abaitteredangtitwlmabtokentrax^ It was 
a plaee of pihnftiTe si^heity, and no kind of 
nrehheetatal beaaty. ^ bmuty lay all with¬ 
out, amongttie Alps aad pine toests that diowed 
here and there tfarouih open doors aad windows. 

It wns mojre than an hoar past mid^day when 
Sanm Trcfhlden sat thus before the oxgaUi and 
his CGnsin hadnotyctoMte to dhiam his company. 
His thoughts were h^, «hd hie soul was di^ 
quoted tfil^ him. TMuneasamssthatlmhad 
felt on teaming those two td th^ soUtery con¬ 
ference had icw intowilMd tcolold Why was 
he ewdadsd feom'ltt iihd ^ should hu unde, 
al he bdfoKe£ ludden a 


to hhn, and wrent AO Inr to 
oonceiTedaobioxnii^goOaaii 
he was himself somewhat pal uf iMaa^liih 
the woTHthumcming--«mnei«Mlei^ 
than mold? The <agan,tobesam,lmd<id^^ 
more wheeay and thi» than ever iw4ag, and^ 
own playing had seewed ehmsto wm, UMti 
Besides, that matter of ^ twen^ 
hart to forget. Well, he owtmnly Hftoed 
his Cousin i nad as for porinty, w^ heuna|t||iu.t 
up With it, and make the best of it, s* h» fel&ec 
and unde had done hefom him. Them with 
regard to Olmipia Ooloima-—'Pshaw { Were dm 
fair as Helen, aad patriotic as CsttiiliL it waojid 
make no difietence to him. Sanon datieredito< 
self tiiot he was kvalnecable' 

At tills point of hut meditattons^ A shadow fdl 
upon the ^imhoid, and was followed by thesub- 
Btance of Wilb’am Trefelden 
”I am ashamed, Saim,” said die, "to ha«e 
k^t you waiting for me so long. Tour undnla 
gone home, and 1 suppose it is too late to thwt 
^ Chur to-day. Is this the orgnaf ’ 

' Saxon bent hm head aflnnatirr^s 
“So! alombamig old hex of r^pcs, milyfit 
for drewood» What say yout wm yon present 
the parish with a new one P" 

“ j hope the parish wiQ not tune to wait li^ I 
do 80 ,^ relied Saxon, with a feint amile, 

*'Bat t am serious. Will yon order onefeom 
Geneva, or have it brought nil the way 
Paris r 

“(tominWQliaii^whatdbyoumean?’* feiSeMd 
Saxon, hia hesrt beguming to liegt |a^, he 
knew not why. 

Hr. Ttefeldea hud his two hsudaontheyaai^ 
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“This i« what Imeaa,Ssxon. jkthaagmrlMr 
wedm’ tfewyoB will he a mh numrr-mvcrf melt 
msn--ten times richer than Count Phmha^ or aiW 
nobleman here.” 

“X—rif^ridnr than’*-*-! do notmuieestagil 


B*^ my 

Help^jt. He has knows it 
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exblaiiniBa he, p6Murtio« 
; let isto iliB Ava 6 ii wall aibout 

^XUel 

> bore the iiamo of Saxto TreftJdeo, 

I'etpiS tiae d^to of his death. 

FOitr taicle both knew it," 
4«#i6d!&lr, trefddes, fTpe!;. "This fortune 
been his now, inst^ of yonrs, if he 
had Ured to claim it." 

‘’jBttton tuitoed away with a deep sob, and his 
OjMam ''AwH oitt imto the sunshine. 

akfoe in the little silent church, the young 
•Idihi Mwared Ids &ce mth his hands, ani^ bursi 

**005 help me’" murmured he. *'Wh.xl 
do? i am so young,' so ignorant, so un 
M to bear this burden. God lielp m<., .mdgiud^ 
me tonso these nches nghlly'” 
iind then he knelt down beside the httk organ, 
andiunyed. 


. mtXTKR XII. ON tHE T5BKBACF AT 
OASXnEXOWXBS. 

A bhoad graTellcd terrace lying dne east and 
west, with vases of massive lerra-cotta full of 
^Ossy evergremis placed at rcguliu intcivaK 
along the verge of the broad paiapct. Amighty 
old £lizabetban mansion of warm led bnck, 
standing back in a deep angle of shade, with all 
its to^ost gables, carved scutcheons, and 
gStded vanDs glittering to the morning sou. A 
filneground of undulating pmik traversed by a 
hoSsy xivnlet, and ridh in ohl gnarled oaks 
ydanted nt the time of the Kestoration. A dis- 
ittnee eff blue lulls and purple common, relieved 
here <md there by stretches of fir plantation jut* 
ring dnt into the busy faeaih'land, like wooded 
pNtmmtQdes ribping to the sea. On the terrace, 
& petieoeik with all his gorgeous plumage 

ft lady feeing him irom her ovm white 
■Iwa; 'ftod two genuemen standing by. The 
ttttb. tke second day of April, balmy, sunny, 




llie'place, Castletowers. 

^MUfir yoa dfttter that bird, Mademoasellc 
upunalt* said one of tho gentlemen; a tatj , 
aiwMmim, with a deep satoe-scar ncrosii his 
some l$w greyhaimjnlveriag!^ 
thiidt^toitoslarille and‘beard. '"His i^Moilton 




^ tt btd* 

jmdewt^by. Tfoibnrril 

ueve, a nbt (mmioed^tODe 
if’the mare were ndt thd too# 

Imnt in «t«8tioB, tome wotid'hnvi pmt'fewP^ 
warder, mid«fludden e^th betweop tiww*** 
“BeallyP Yonmakemsproudw 
my conquest.” 

Ihe'seiiidier itenggsd his shtriSUtt* 

"Pshaw!" said he, "w^t is one jba# 64 the 
medal, more or lees, to the hero of ft huadntd 
fields?” 

" Major Vaughan, you are complimenfftty.” 

" Vaughan’s pretty speeches MWSiys smeU of 
powder,” Ltiighed the younger genilcman. Who 
was leaning against toe parapet close by. 

“Bah' quo v(ux-iu, mon oher P A man can 
no iiKie shake off the associations of twenty 
} (ars, thin he can shake off the bronze from his 
skin. 

You may break, you may rutn tbo vaeeif ywu will, 
fha sceat of the barrack will kaag round 4 stiUl” 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked np quickly, still 
feeding the iteacock from Iw i open palm. 

"I like your eoiupliment Ihe bolter. Major 
Vatufhm, lor ubat jbord CastletoWers calls its 
smeU of powder,’' said she. “It is afamihac 
pel fume to me, remtanber.” 

"I don’t like to remember it," mattered the 
soldiei, puUmg tlioughtfuHy at his moustache. 

“Nor I,” said Lord OasUetowers, in a low 
voice. 

“Why not, pray5*” asked too lady, with a 
heightened colour. "Is it not the moonso of 
Italian liberty?” 

“ Giant cd; but it is an incense so pow^fol, 
that fair ladies do well to smell it from a 
distance.” 

“Not when they can be of service in the 
temple. Major Vaughan,” replied Madeoioisello 
Colonna, with one of her proud smiles, "But, 
digressions apart, do yon really tell me tUt 
Sardanapalus attacked iGKdnare wltooat any khid 
of provoeftrion?” 

“I do indeed." 

“ It i$ strange that befthould be so SftViM !** 
"It is shill more strsftgo ihat he ihogldlie so 
docile! I heliav!^ MadnmoisGlle Oolbnniiy tost 
you -are in possession of some eeftret 

lomwnoiuy to jiwasdff.’’ . , 

"PerhapsIsm. MityJimiQowedktnitom 
as a^jjpecimim of my snoosss,?" ^ 

to)r Vftughmi bowed aijbtot to 
**! donghtor of the wtpii ifft d 
^ head <d toy i| sWsStol!^ 
fitsridedmtoer by 

gf%_toe sullen of'' 

‘ . 
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mmM iSmfy "traQipcd lusr bMiidlketolikf 
4ii»fiti(t9i|r'ill^ am wm moving sfowiy iowatda 
IM ImMi. ifi S MotiSag W haopened; bat tbete 
tVii pertK^tii^ qxuTer in the smile 


“Ni«r, I entroftt.” 


poeami 

ir^ wiitib sjte n^ied 
''•^WstT i^khtlr. thw 




The Tonxtg maa lined his hst. 

^'The prisooer at the bar wm labdeamd to 


thank you. Don’t be angry death,” said he, courtcoiml^} **bitt smap the 
wiw the t^ot biw. He meant no harm.” queen chooses to exorcise hw ptshNi^UBS* tShe 
«*Mr®*** . e«M^ the young man, fiercely, court (xmunntes his sentence to solsta^nQadSsd* 
tea<& bun to knour what be means in future, ment for Me in ike great amcy at the 
Wfli you permit me to sec the extant of the Itahaii garden.” * 

... -A^t this moment the breakfast-bell sent fojfth 


JXiff, it u notbmg— a mere peck ” a second clamorous peal; tbe imperial convict 

Itord Caatletowers uttered au e\clamation ui uttered another dissonwit cry, and sailed'tiSMHl 
oismay, os he stooped to take something irow the terrace in all his panoply of plumage; ibfed' 
tilo gTOTUid. It WBS ft httlc fjTftgniont of cftkc, the trio went up to tlic houso- 
all crimson dyed. 

"It h no ‘peck* that has done this!” be 
exdaimed. “Ji'or pity’s sake, Ohm—Made- 
muIseUe, allow me to see your band!” 


I a second clamorous peal; the im] 


cn\TrrRE xm. hie aorsB ov CASTMtenosab. 
GeavASii. Lropotn WyNNCiyura, Eari of 


"Meed it is not serious 5 but, lest you should Castlctoweis, u-as the fifth peer of his house. 


fauoy it wiirso than it is—there!” 


and the last of lus name. He was not rich; hut 


The blush wrtli whi'li she began laded quite he was veiy good natured. lie had no great 
away as she concluded, and left her somewhat expectations, but he was tolerably clever, tole- 


paler than usual. She averted iitr eyes. 


lablj good looking, and only tweotysseven years 


Could bear the p<un biavely enough, but not the of a!»c His prmoiples were sound; his French 
s^ht. accent was pcrieci; he had made one suCcessfui 

“What is the matter?” saidMajot \aughait, speech ui the House, and he was unmarried, 
udio had turned away on making hit. salaam, and With all these qualifications, and lus five teai 


seen noHung of the accident. 

“That camon-hird has bitten Mademoiselle 


eleven inches to boot, it is not surpnBUig that 
Lord Dastlctouers, despite his very linated 


Oolonnat” lepliod Lord Castletowers, with means, should have found himself dunng several 
unconcealed a^tatiou. “Bitten her severely, seasons, the object of a iair amount of makcraal 


See this P* 


manauvnng. Tltai he was not yet given over 


Tbe pretty littio deUoate palm was h.df laid to the spoilers was owing to no wisdom of his 
Opem but the slender iingeis did not even own, and to no absence of that susceptibility 

j.. _TT.. —___J j I-_ _ . \ s. -V j __ 1 -.. _ 


tremble. Major Vaughan examiued the wound which liesh (especially flesh under thit^; 
with the keen glance of one accustomed to such of age) is Imir to. On the contrary, ho hlut 
mai^. smitten, as the phraso goes, twice or thxioe; hut 

“ Htanphl an ugly goshsaid he; “ but not on each of these occasions bis destiny, and, pac- 


so bad as a bayonet thrust, after alL If you will baps, his lady mother, had interpos^ to save 
accompany me in-doors, mademoiseUe, 1 wM him. 

dress it for you in first-rate style. You do not The young Earl adored his moHter. She was 
know whbt ft capital surgeon 1 am. Here, still beautifd; slender, pale, wtatety, andMSome- 
Csstlctowers^r~something to tie up the young what above the average height M womea, iifo 
la^ hw(d In toe mean whifo 1” complexion aud features she resembled toe lofor 

Dord Mastfotowen gave his own handkerchief, portiatts of Marie Antoinettei bat it was h 1^ 
andt’toindllt aside, btttiiy thrust Mademoiselle ness of outline and ooloariDg imly. The earprejs- 
Cofoamilfo mo ha brCMt-pookct. Her eyes aion was totally (hSbnmt--so different h 


mo hfo breast^oket. Her eyes aion was tota^ diSbrent-^o different it 
wefomw hwtfod; Igtta dark shadow oame upon impearedacmethuesto (toliterato toe rasamblaaijfo 
M^Taggjhan’afoiOft ^ altogether, ^e ootsow, the sweetnass, 

'teadefreeas of toat royal foae 4ra«o 
all miasim from toe seraam eofuntenMms*«i|' 


low oame upon 


mpearedaomi 

Itogether. 






IVjMd'.f » jLT; 



u^ ‘•thaiidt am till it fo piopm^ Aletbea, (Saanfoas cf GasUetowers. 
pMwk** npjphM he, offierhsg her as if aim had never known a 
If ]^j^sa4c, iwe will find her life; oa if love and hate, 

> to«m. andpaweare 



















dpIitMfti} S iW cm abieat from nCr 
fti^Hni. her grace, her mn^ 

mii|(Wi moe fm^s Imt they '"ere based 
tggWltgriKjdeii hhe thalb nqral botrer of whku 
HHeteetomaed: 

<>A aaehr lilMtiiN^ome, with earei of ioe. 

l^lfOaitietQwms baditot kved her hijutbaad', 
hat e^^Tod. her. son as much as it was in her 
iMdrake to lore anything. The htuband had 
8^[iiataldiKed her dower; insulted her by open 
AMdeebs and died abroad /overwhehned with 
4^ discredit, within the fifth year of their 
son had reverenced, odinM, 
idoli^ her freon his cradle. He had never given 
her oanse for one moment’s anuety since the 
day of luB birth. As a Utile child, he thought 
her the moat noUe and gracious of God’s crea- 
ture$->as he grew in yean, his &ilh m her re> 
mailed ondimuished, and his love became that j 
beaiftifd love wMoh mmglcs the chivalrous te* 
apeot <A the man with the tender homage of the 
lieitu It was noi therefore, surprising that wbat- 
evm mat of weakness had ficdlen to her 
hM^ahip’a portipn should have beengarnered up 
tto this otfi obiect. While he was yet Very 
yoang* bfor aSeetion for him was invested at 
QKBn jprtuwd interest^ and left to accumulate till 
frorshould b^me of an age to deserve it; 
bat as he atcived at manhood, his Me be- 
Cttine identified with her own. AH her pnde 
and ao^itiioa centred in him. He must mayry 
w^**>M! is to say, licdily and nobly. He 
saupt toaka a positbn k the upper House. He 
maat some be a cabinet minister; and he 
mast g(A that step k the peerage which the 
Holns w Tcvk had once solicited for his father, 
hot whidh Geoige the I'oorth had refused to 
sah^. Xody Castletowers had set her heart on 
olihunkg thtae thugs for her son, but above all 
aba ad; her heart upon the lut. She 
Wgiald haye adid ten years of her own life to sec 
m ,ttMMf<nfia*a coronet upon ks carriage panela. 
i&i 4eEgymaa k dnirdh put hp that 
the mid of the xhotning acevuse 
frUfilment for the and 
omgtegatkm, **aa may he m(wt 
l«dy Oaatiotowcifa 


tm m, 

hktrenMad oonaciMme e«[^ 
ptomiah^ himae^ iSiat he weigM 
’'read npf one of tiie pomdhr !M> 
andmidceano^Sj^eOidiktheSoQl^ 


P •lulLliyL?!* lli »■• 


to him the leaat agreeable Of $4 Ida 
iects. llieK was some rmnanoo jp 
man’s dispoution, and he oould not 
thought m sddkg to his own soato hdgia.by 
means of ks wife's dower. He wowiwdfl^ 
ferred to sunry a village maiden 4x01|« 

Lord of Burleigh; or, at least, to hanre 
he was free to love like the Lord of Snrllip', ^ 
he chose, 

It was in 'tins same spirit of lomanoe that 
Lord Castletowers had assocktod himself with 
the Itahan cause. He had, or fanidod that 
he had, a demooratio bias. He was fend cl 
quoting the examples of the classic r^uh- 
lios; he bad read Boussean’s Oonfeat Smaal, 
and Godwk’s Politioal Justaoe; and ha had a 
genuine English hatred of oppression, whatevea 
its form or aspect. Surrounded as he had been 
smee the hour of fais birth by a tidple Munpmrt 
of conservatism, it is possible that democracy 
possessed for this young nobleman tiie stimu¬ 
lative chann oi a forbidden lutiiiy. He cer¬ 
tainly never confided the full extmit of^lus re¬ 
publican sympatkes to ks la^ mother, uui Im 
would have b^ferfrom gratafmtosayoBeious 
friend who had preseMed her with a 




Those speeches were delivered at maetkia 
m obsoure Iceture-balls and brntltotea k sa- 
aristocratio parts of liimdon, and wmrenmmkk- 
abiy good speeches of their knd-'yjgcuoaaliy 
thought^ and often felhdtously eXpressod; %nt 
thmr eloquence, newntheleas, wfe by n« uHNuis 


/sW rM ^ tf -M ygp a m. y 


On aU questfenfi of Xkglishl^ty, Xkm 
towers was what is somewhat tagud^ gUM a 
" hbC)Nl cqiBBBmt^ t** on aU Italw 
thorcn 4 d>^tgciii« iKnmd; rouge. He tiiullf'np 
move hstw advocated nnivekal anffiaga klfe 
own OQkxtity tium ha wo^^ 
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^^goat Cwima ti<>t 0017 
i tjfttMun, bat also aa oae 
sqtiOBt coesbi, be bad ao* 
with toe unqueationiitg 
iinCtiU^fiKiid. He bad, bideedt* listened to 
6 ^Ids elcKpieiioe long before be was of 
m, DM tai^entiMid its force and purport, and 
1 ^ beoctroe mseasibly eduoated in the love and 
itveraaee of tiioae tilings which were to Giullo 
Oabauia as the Me of bis Me. It was, therefore, 
no wonder that the roang Sari proved, as be 
grow to paii*e estate, a stannch friend to tbe 
jbaJita canse. It was no wond^ that he made 
ebtbasiaai^ speeches at ohscare meetings, trans* 
kM a tast amoant of really hard work in hia 
eaiPAoity of Hongortwy Secretary to the Gmitral 
C«0)n»te& and believed in Qialio Oolonna and 
the great Hahan rcfpublie of the future, with all 
hiS>b)^MdsonL 

Kham waa, in reality, no blood relationship 
wd^vOtr between the Castletowers family and 
bw^fth of the Cohnmas. A Miss Holme* 
Bet^oMt had married a Frinpe Colonna some 
tw^ydlre or Uurty years before; but she was 
loBg sasce (Wl, and had left no children. A 
iideraourse had anbsisted, however, 
beimt!^ the two ftmnlles ever smee. The 
CcdoiM|«, dow«f to the third and fourth gene- 
stdian, Wore itmdly welcomed at tbe grand 
rddfimn:^ rntmaion, whenever any of them came 
to BogbiDd} Xiady CasiUetowera and her wn 
bad Ofoaa spent six delightful weeks of tiUe- 


M tfsl fa) M: Hf «> NV»m» 11F: TMtTiT* | 


was in Home, he had been 
the aEkd aonl of all the winter entertain* 


t ^ <vT^»v?i »TnfiyTTf n 


jQonoer of tbe Piazea di 
As lor fj^o ColomUb be 
da tmaison ever since t^ 
(Berpoint bad exidianged 
M Ca^1»wcas->ja8t as hd 
# fBaiaoo d tbe bouse of bet 














Riiiavb to say. ohke to 

aoTS Mms^ m ^ 

bistewy of his eotmiiy. that be oab id teUgiv Air 
cnodhatb between the neeeasftiest m 
barbarous ince uod those of a bigMS’' dwwed 
people. He cannot see that tbe 
form di government is precisely tbat wbMI 'tti 
agedenui^. lam very sorry for him. Dunro 
represented the matter to h^, over over 
again, iCrom every eonceivable pcM M vbNC; bdt 
with unvarying ill success. 1 am wtady of 
trying to convince a man gbo shuts bis eats tb 
conviction.” 

And when she had said this, or wOrA to tois 
effect, Lady Castletowers would mgb» and dfim 
the subject with the Mr of one who had ethanated 
it utterly. 


TO SMOKE, OH NOT TO SMOKE f 

Ttm universal habit of smolc^tobaoco^Honi* 
Torsal as to nations, if not with indivMwds-" 
sometimes makes us ask ourselves how }MSA|ilO 
managed when they had no tobacco ip amcKe. 
Eor the plant is quite a recent introdnetion. 


IW ITtiSl WMiTj'HI in ^ il 


America, which its Bpanidi discoiyirets found 
abundantly in the Antilles, and wbtoh 


_ _ _ 


than three hundred ycai sago. Itbadbeeaoi^ 
Uvated by the Spaniards m Cuba, and by tbe 
Portuguese in Brasil, when Jean Nioot, ku^s 
advocide, on a mission in PortHj^, ff»t Mmt 
seeds to Catherine de Mddka; wheaee its be* 
tamoal name, which the plant retains, and, ito 
denomination of “ Hcrbe to laEeine,” by vHM 
it was known for a considerable tim% Hat 
almost evety one enga§^ in its early Sftmi, 
endeavoured to imuiortaltse tbemSalveA tbrsfijh 
its agency. . 

It is to lobaoeo's supposed medicinal 
and not to its employment us a ptot^ tbit 
this flatteting wcepUon must be atitwutod. 
tagon, Louis Uie Eoutteentb^s fanmuspbymmam 
wrote of it (in LMto) thus; '* a toba^ m 
used with judgmdnt and modersfiob, it toty 
justly clMin the nreimdenoe of sU other mwe. 
dies. ... It aPMu^, Ukewito, W ^ aiil|iaia!^ 
exeruoiatbigiminofthetedb, It 
esofHcnier's uepentbes; for » 
th . 
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yflmse the swne.oC | 

the peto):^ iMBe'«i|ato>germaa» if hiot^ 
]udf>hr&tiirai)ii^,%> (fliMsIbh. wt «h»ti did the 
OldW-oriH ^{itfss Obi vheB oigacs' and dftg 
were aMis« sbIokMiiiiiF^ Were our nasmokiiig 
aneestosk wwidcer, dwQw, less robust than their 
peeMt# o{' unceosiug sihokers P Can a dr^j 
an indtugence, a luxury, a sedative, with which 
lhiiope,,4BiB) and Africa uncomplamingly dts* 
feunA UQBi the beginning of the world op to 
atttil570, or thereabouts, be retdly necessary for 
oaKphysioal welfareP 

quesiion is natural; but, if urged as an 
Qll|}eotioji to tobacco, might bo applied, with 
0 ^^ reason, to many other articles of daily 
Qoasisttinptioa—to every medicinal or alimentary 
diseove^. Wine is ancient; but alcohol and 
its modifications, brandy, whisky, rum, and gin, 
are modem. So, too, are tea and coffee. It 
might be argued that, if iUu great majority of 
existing nations have lived fur ages, happily aud 
healthily, without tea, coffee, toddy, or punch, 
therefore those beverages arc so many unneces¬ 
sary extras. We need, however, no loiirned 
pnoessor to convince us that such is not the 
case. Wo feel that tea and coffee arc great | 
blessings—tea especially, us wc use it, not 
mixing it, like the ilussious, with spirit. Wc 
also, as a general rule, confine coffee to its 
proper use; not making one stimulant, as the 
French do, the vehicle of another, brandy. 
There arc occasions, too (as after a thorougl) 
wetting, strong craotion, severe fatigue, or pro¬ 
fuse loss of blood), when a small dose of spirit 
may avert disease or even death. Before tea 
and coffee were, some other drink had to be 
taken at tbe morning meal. But it is not every 1 
head (belonguig to in-door workers) that could I 
obey Oobbett’s order to take beer for breakfast, I 
without at least sacrificing an hour or two to 
let the fumes of the berr evaporate. 

What makes smoking appear to non-smokers 
BO utterly superfluous a waste of money, is, 
that the smoke inhaled has not the slightest 
pretence to be nulritiou**. Toa, coffee, and 
spirit, it is thought, may afford a little nourish- 
meat in their way; smoking is an indulgence, 
and nothing more. Arc the other three never 
taken as inSulgences P Tobacco, certainly, can 
be abused; and so can anything else. Balzac 
shortened his life by the immoderate use of 
coffee by night, which hastened and ripened 
heart'discBSC It is possible, then, that tobacco, 
properly used, may have its attendant advan¬ 
tages. The inclination for it, felt by multitudes, 
is a presumptive argument in its favour. The 
some instinct which has led men (short of salt) 
^ animals to rush to salt springs; feverish 
invalids to suck in with dcligiit bitter pond- 
water in which cinchona branches were steeped; 
and smallrpox convalescents to beg for pots of 


* Pomstldng was smoked even liciforo that time. 
Pipes, which cm^d have servcj^ no other purpose, 
have been fotmd amongst the remains of early anti-' 
qutty. ♦ • 


Bps., Tfa»*io^'VBwlh»a«ii« 
mm amokisdi idMip 
tea beyie^hriurado, whtob'.b»ncte4dte,>«MdB. 
when «bote forty year# of a^.lZL 
tremblea and alfiiotkma, foUoyimd bir m ilinnii 
wMidt nearly cost Mm ms lifh. Daoii^ a islow 
movery, with eveiy needful oomfort 
him, Z. Mill felt in want of tm«thin§i bh krmtr 
not what. 7b bit upon an indefinite naatote^vp 
“something,” was really no oasyfea^.. Bniono 
day the happy thought flashed on him that the 
something mast be—a cigar, experiment 
was tried with signal success, and a box/ of 
Iluvannahs completed the curb. Z. has sipee 
rejoiced that he wps not tempted to \ty any 
“nervous debility” doctor’s stuff. That; and 
tlie doctor togctlier, miglit have finished him 
off, long ago. And he advises any one who 
may be so Icuinted, to try a mild Havatmah first, 
Z. IS now no slave to tobacco. He can either 
smoke, or refrain from smoking; which last, on 
the majority of days, he docs. But, if the 
slightest touch of the old longing comes over 
him, he thinks it no sin to blow a small etond. 

The tobacco question is of sufficient import¬ 
ance to deserve calm and serious consideration. 
If tobacco have now intemperate devotees, at 
the outset it had as intemperate enemies. Our 
James the First’s “Counterblast” is scarcely 
worth notice; because, had King Jamie been 
wise, he would not have thrown stones at 
tobacco, nor at anyt liing else. Snufihig was the 
form of tobacco-taking which seems to have 
excited the greatest averaion. The Saltan 
Maiiumet the Fourth, of all people in the world, 
iwohibitcd it in his dominions under pain of 
death. TJie Grand-Duko of Muscovy (liussia 
w'as not then what it is now) pitil^aly hung 
cvei^ wretch who was caught in the fact of 
snuffing. The King of Persia commuted that 
punishment to the luUdcr iienaliy of cutting off 
snuffers’ noses. James tlie First of HngUuid 
and Christian the Fourth of Denmark contented 
themselves with inflicting money fines, or simple 
whippiug.s. Pope Urban the Eiglith issued a 
bull excomnuuucatiug people who should in¬ 
dulge in snuff-taking in church. DeteiwBnt 
stories are also told of people who had so dried 
up their brains by taking snuff, that, altjer death, 
a little black lump was all that was found re- 
mainiug in their skull. 

In those days, there were four ways of using 
tobacco, three only of which have survived to 
us: in powder, up the nose, as snuff; by smoking 
m a pipe; by chewing; and lastly, in long plugs 
•(like miniature cigars) stuffed up the aoatriw, 
and kept,there, with, it was beUeved, mj 
salut^ effect. Some even slept with tbew 
nostrils so garnished, but it was found to pro¬ 
duce nausea iu the morning. T^he Fsentfii 
"cMquer,” to chew lobaooo, and "ohiqu^" a 
quid, are evidently abbreviations from ^'maohioa* 
toire,” a jaw-pigoe. From what root hot our 
“imd” sprouted f 

On rithn side of the Cbaanml then^has 














piseBittituai. liv JF^jU'Otember ofibe 
imdeBtjrof IffodidD^ entortaiaedliu 
od^IeapHs^ last Fjtfailiu;, with papci« which 
gnirv no ^(ter to weed.' lie deteni^d 
to’make -ui imprattskm^ uid he hi&de it: for 
h<4f,i»etd!nxra sad Mnt l^ine/in Paris> gain btit 
fo|amHi{de<. A tdhoint once stinking, acrid, and 
pdiigXQiEmB ; which e|]aidl 7 disgasts us by its taste 
siheil : which causes giddiness, nausea, 
T^tfog,.. and iatoxicatien in persons who: 
cdme in contact with it for the first time; a 
plant which eventually stupifies and paralyses 
uuHie who luive the sad courage to nabituatc 
th^selvea to its use; a plant which, on ac¬ 
count of its venomous qualities, ought to be 
kept under lode and key m the druggist’s shop; 


tohacoo, in short, tiie legacy which a nation of 
savages bequeathed to their conquerors; tobaced 
—which the French of the nineteenth century 
have selected to occupy their leisure and charm 
away tlieir cmnuis, to perfume their streets, their 
promenades, their drawing-rooms, nay, even their 
nuptial couch—such is the repulsive subject 
wffich M. Jolly devotes himself to elucidate. 

This indictment is certainly heavy. In a 
well-known government school (the Polytech¬ 
nic), there are annually as many “ fruits secs,” 
or fahures, as there are pupils who have spe¬ 
cially distinguished themselves in the exercises 
of the pipe or the cigar. But, we may ask, did 
they fail because they smoked so much ; or did 
they smoke so mndi because they were idle and 
caress; tlie idleness, and not the smoke, being 
the real cause of their plucking ? Also, amongst 
those who take high honours, is there never a 
siagdc ono who smokes P M. Jolly’s statistics 
are frightful—and not conclusive" Cases of 
paralysis and insanity, he tells us, have in- 
oeased in direct proportion to the produce of 
the tobacco lax. lu 183S, it amounted to 
twenty-eight millions (of francs), a sum which 
had remamod nearly stationaiy ever since 1792, 
and the asylums contained eight thousand 

S aticuts. In 1862, the tax reached one huu- 
red and eighty millions, and the number of 
insane and paralysed people had risen, in their 
spedal hospitals, to forty-four thousand. 

But, we may be pfamitted to observe,, if 
smoking bo the guilty cause of certain disorders, 
thf^r to M confined to the sex which 
smokps; othtnvise, tobacco is no more respon- 
sibfofor Idtem than afc f»ed potato^ or cafe au 
laiti Now, there are more road women than 
mad m<^ ht France. The mad women, how¬ 
ever, livo #16' longer, and liave a slighter ten¬ 
dency to suicide than the men. 

The quantity of tobacco, per head, is 

cOnSfumod in #e departments Nora and Pas-de- 
la the prdvinoes of Brittany and Li- 
inonaia* »« praotisod only, in insignifi- 

capt ps^orrions. Taking the whole popidation 
df amoimes, they (menme, per head, some seven¬ 
teen' tdNteoo annually. 


'brldeiiE^ 4 ieebiieH%. to 

he«^. that"' il''^io - ny^ more - than ' 

squadron't^nraiurtea eavtdiy who 
io -misaBtm their strength with tobacco 
of the enemy. Horeover,. H> ^y insistsi'##'^' 
bocco stantstho-growth of its voforiCB, aud'wil'.' 
end- by' annihilating the whole Ftea# mtfoa^ 
But if France, for the last eaght^ years and-" 
more, has sent her finest roOn to'^ hutebery^ < 
keeping'-the puniest at home to become {atheim" 
of tamiiies, is not that a sufficient' reaami.%hy 
the average stature of Frenchmen Amid’h® 
lowered P' And were the Zouaves, in theOrimean 
and Italian wars, worse Soldiers than the Fhet 
N^leon’s “ grumblers” P < 

In Brittany and the Limoumn,' wbercthoy 
scarcely smoke at all, is the standard of ,ia#lih 
gence liigher than in the North and Ei»ti wl^e 
tliey smoke outrageously? Everybody ought 
to know that exactly the contrary is thela<^; 
As to paralysis, M. Moreau (de Tours) did ' 
find a single caSe amongst all the smokers in all 
the East. " The reason is,” says M. JoUy, 

“ that Oriental tobacco contains no nicotine.” 
And he adds, with great reason, “ Biuukenness 
is unknown; and the feverish excitenmts of 
ambition, and of the desire to make rapid for¬ 
tunes, are much less strongly developed titan in 
France.” He accuses the cigar of separating 
ilie sexes; because one .sex does not smoke. 
But, in the East, men and women are equally 
addicted to the narguilh^, and remain separaied 
oli the same. Finally, if tobacco be an infec¬ 
tion, u nauseous thing, destructive of getod 
manners and morality, equally poisonous for in¬ 
dividuals and soci<;ty in general, one of his col- 


weed in a very able treatise, i\>r and Against 
Tobacco, by Hr. Benjamin Biciiardson; for i 
the reader soon perceives that, however impar¬ 
tially the inquiry may be conducted, there is . 
very much more, “ against” than “ for.” Thus: 
No confirmed smoker can ever he said, so long 
as he indulges in the liabit, to be well; sdtlmughS 
docs not. follow that be is becoming the sumect, 
of oi^nic and fatal disease because he smok^ 
The functional disturbances to which the smokmr 
is subjected, arc presented in the- blood, the 
stoma#, the heart, the nervous sratem, and 
the glands of the throat and mouth. On the 
blood, the prolonged inhalation of tobacco pro¬ 
duces changes which arc very marked in charac¬ 
ter. The iloid is thinner than b nsdurtd, and in 
extreme cases paler.- In such instances, the 
defident colour of the blood is communicated t© 
the body altc^ther, reuderu]^ the exterh^ 
surface yellowish-white and puffy- The bloo^ 
being tbin, also exudes freely, and a cut suria^ ' 
bleeds for a long time, and may continew'4©. 
bleed inconveniently, even in opposition jj# . 
remedies. But #e most important cba»g»-.is 
exerted on those little bodies which in 
myriads in the bloofi, and are kn'bwu as the red 
globules. They lose ;riteir round #apc^- beet^ 


















oral 4ad.&7i!e|pl!ff «tid ijuindV: 

tamung a ipi!ci4' 

siga 61 ww pV;^M|^,h^(dUt, t}M«'iie Ib^ei^ 

kad indioste to 
leai^^ igl^ljr as &ougli tbej 

to £ii^ jQ|ijis!^ foao^&otn vkom the; wera t^uvi 
d^pctssed and dejplondd; dendent ^ 
bdwto toBsenlar and mental pover. !I%iiik of 
thk^^tosatiable smokers, who can never arrive 
ai tim or cigar the last! . ^ _ 

of the doctcft*s propositiosB will be 
.h^|»a rea^y accepted: that tobacco-smoking 



bl .life, When the youth is aimroaehlag to his 
ie^hoi^, all the ^jsical and mental energies 
ato at tneir lidl. stretch to attain a .certain 
‘maximum of growth and power. To throw 
, qhsl^eai, tl^fore, in the yrsij ol this de- 
velojpfnt is necessarily to iimiet on it a 
pedidt^. swoteh is life-enduring, and is never 
mad0.u|i; and !Dr. Biohardson does not think 
the a&ti-^tobacconuts are saying a'word too much, 
wheu they, urge that the increasing indul^nce 
1^ psa ehiidren and youths in the use of tobacco 
is atanting the national growth, deforming the 
life, degrading the national intellect, 
and establishing a race which must necessarily 

J 'ossBSs a limited force, and transmit its own 
egradation to the next and the next generation. 
If, indeed, there be one point upon whipii 
postal'authority should be speciallj exercised, 
»j& he bdieves, in forbidding the use of tobacco 
uidu the child has become a full-grown man, and 
is dipable of exercising his own independent and 
manly judgment. 

In order to reason from clear and precise 
data, Dr. Kichardson informs ns what tohacco- 
smpke. i8. The chemistry of tobacco had hitherto 
mtunly written on the basis of experiments 
to imter'mine the properties of tobacco- 
ipid', without reference to the peculiar mode by 
whi^ the leaf is decomposed in a pipe or a 
okar. He therefore constructed a small pair 
of bellows on a principle which made them act | 
exactly as the. Ups and chest of a smoker do in 
the process of smoking. The bellows drew in 
air, in small whiffs. Part of the smoke pro-1 
dubmi by the combustion was allowed to escape 
from the mouth of the pipe or the lighted end 
of the oagw, as occurs m ordinary smoking, 
white toe remaining portion of smoke, which m 
toe man would be teken into the mouth or 
lungs, was drawn into toe bellows, and snbjocted 
to «hklyri». 

. Althpegh the widest differences prevail in 
sesptot to toe products arising from differiim 


aie. j^ to quantity rather than to quality, and 
'tost to >bveij rariety there ate present cei^n 

6 of uduoh'toe smoke may be said io^be 

, it^e ia to tol^p-smoke a certain 
^ which may be ooimiderad 

Butote* todtos ih.ito toq hearer of solume 
sea -:^liito possewi active properttesi 


wiuefa the energetic smoker, btei^ .tortk,.#id 


the artist in tobacco w^ches with' an gjeito 
fied an eye, are all due to anatoiMt 
traee of free carbon.. It te.thu catoCih.#itok 
in confirmed smokers, settles on toe'b^pafto 
of the throat, and on the Uning memhcmie?^ 
the bronchial tabes, creating ouen « copteua 
secretion, which it disooloura almost to 
appearance. Thirdly, thare to to thq 
portion of ammonia, which plays g very impprlto^ 
part. It is the ammonia that hitos the 
after long smoking; it is the totemols toxt 
makes the smokers tongue and' throat , dryj 
inducing him to drink as he smokes, and tlmt 
partly excites toe salivary glands to seoreto .so 
freely. The ammonia also asserts an ih$u« 
ence on the blood. Pourthly; catioi^ aeH 
is always present. This may be shown by 
dipping toe bowrof a jpipe boldiim hutai^ 
toWcco, for a few seconds, in a long bottle qon* 
taining a little fresh lime-water. After toe mume 
in the bottle is charged with smoke,- withmaw 
the bowl, insert the stopper of the bottom and 
toakc the lime-water briwly, so as to hrtog to 
into contact with the vapour. The lime«WAtor 
wiU beconfje of milky whiteness, owing .to the 
formation of carbonate of lime. The tetoapoo^ 
smoke must not be driven into the Ume-wsker' 
by the breath, as the breath contains oarbohic. 
acid. The sleepiness which follows on thq pro¬ 
longed inhalation of tobacco-fmnes, as well' as 
the headache and lassitude, may be fakly .aUri" 
buted to this agent, which, in so smaUapropof.. 
tion os fire per cent in air inspired, produces the 
symptoms specified, fifthly; tliere is yielded 
from tobacco-smoke a p'oaact having^ an oilm 
appearance, called by Vauquelin “nicotine.^* 
On examination, however, it is found, to he i. 
compound body, and toe term nteottoe, to iwjt 
now appUed to it in the manner sugg^ted ly too 
above-named chemist. The “oil’^deriv^ from 
tobacco by condensation, posses^ pcisonetor, 
properties. SufSeWt inay oe. obtained from «a 
llavannaii cigar, weightog.sto^--tlureeto'toto»'4h 
excite poisonous, but nbt fatu symptoms ton. 
rabbit. The "oil”;yields, bn further 
evidence of theprraence of bodtsS'* 
alkaloid jbody, called nicoune; .a vcdjdtol >k^.. 
stance having an empyrenmat^c odoar i to4.stoi 
extract, of a dark resinous chsrtotto^,4>nvtotf'dt-. 
bitter taste. Bespeetlng' ihe^ v'to 
briefly stated that all symptmoe pf 
palpitation, and paralysij^ atoer toem 

to depend on the nicotina; pf 

stale tohacco-smoktv which *b OQ 
the hre^ of.toe..amo'k'^,.«^v|to>'iktolM^'pf»'. 
cbthtog, is derivjto frbto'iW 
reumatic aubstatob; aad.;#s{AiutotooM;to^# 
taste recbgntoed % iusito^itoel . 
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Kthm be tiikeft «foul iiiM ’Into his wuitlt, is <}ae 
to tl^bioter eattnici |t is lAis, Eifihatd* < 
B«b hslieifm, which cns^ in ecrsom' 

uhsoeioiotDedl to tolhtooa) «cd of whtolt the hodj I 
lioiooiDek tolerettt after a time. 

Db iies been the eustoni. ap to the preseat 
tiine, io ooiuider the elkmoid siootine as the 
one abdindtvisifale, of ah the smoker’s 
piemiitos and pedos. The hjrpotbesis, as we 
hsitie ssNb is Utterly groundless. For the pro- 
dtiteiton of the effects caused bj' tobacco on the 
hdmsa bo^ there are several and diiferent sub* 
dtmeea. Niootme, althongh tbe most potent, 
iS'tiie laat, owbg to its small amount, and its 
dight' folatOity, to exert effects upon tbe! 
smtdter. It b ohly after prolonged smoking 
tiiat it reaches the blood at all; then truly it 
booomes the most aotivl^ioison of the group, ex¬ 
citing symptoms which are at all times dangerous, 
sometimes fetal; and which, but for the rarity 
of their occurrence, would have excluded to- 
limco as a luxury at its first origin, without any 
aid from tiic moral crusaders against the weed. 

In common conversation we speak of tobacco 
as a narcotie poison, and anti-tobacconists arc 
everlastingly dinging into our ears their state- 
monts respecting this terrible “ stupifyiug” 
dmg; but, in trutii, the idea that tobacco is a 
narcotic is as false as it can be. Tobacco is no 
more a narcotio than strychnia is: if it were, it 
would bo an infinitely more a^ecable friend at 
first sight than it is. Your true narcotic is 
reaUy a seducing body, that asks you to apply 
to it again, with a meaning that is pleasant at 
tbe time, and not unpleasant afterwards to the 
reeolleotion; but tobacco raises its victinr*& 
whole soul into a fervour of abhorrence; witness 
the pleasant time of probation commonly known 
as “teaming to smo^.’’ It is so candid that it 
tells you at once, “1 am a devil, and these are 
my tortures: try them again, if you dare.” 
Tobacco, then, is not a narcotic; that is to say, 
it does not remove sensation, nor excite pleasur¬ 
able emotion. If it be a friend, it is not very 
friendly at the first introduction. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, it becomes milder as it grows 
more familiar. But for all that, if any person 
who Waa asking himself whether or not he slionld 
cultivate its acquaintance, had seen what ])r. 
Biebardson bas seen, he would surely decline 
the honour, and that even though he might 
know of certain after advantages to be derived 
from the firiendship. 

' Tbe body, after being subjected for a few 
tbsea to the poisons of tobacco-smokc, becomes 
accustomed to their influence, and ceases to 
offer a^ of the immediate and active signs of 
oMofeitton. There » set up what is teclmically 
ewsd "a tolenmoct” and the direct mischief 
seems to be over. The fact is, the animal 


orgtmiiiB is formed to adapt itself to many im- 
presskma and influenoea wuieh at first applica¬ 
tion see objectionable, by virtue of the power of 
quiofclygettiag rid of tbe offending bodira. This 
OfitHas ha respect to tobaOco. After a short time, 
the WOduots of tbe tobaooo find a ready exit out 
of to* System. They aw thrown df hy tiie three | ludfers. 


«^.ohminatolaes-->the lungs, the dilIqAtilItJte 
idi^s. The volatilo matleii exSs{A|a^^ 
lunga. Wo hare evidence of that in the rnfOm 
of evciy hmpry In confinnedlUnotm , 

thdr evety garment becomes impregnated wtl^ 
the' smell oitobaOco $ and we say that the smolto' 
hangs about their clothes, as timgh the smoke 
Itad simply fallen on tlrm from without; but 
this is not quite the fact. 'The vanour has,'in 
reality, largely exhaled from the skin and sato- 
rated the clothing. tYheo, as will sometimes 
happen, the smoker carries about with him tlw 
odour of a single pipe, he bas some defect in. *his 
.breathing apparatus; he cannot eliminate by his 
lungs the volatile empyreumatic product and 
the, ammonia with the needful rapidity: so the 
skin doing more work than is naturel to ft, in 
order to relieve the lungs, the tobacco products 
pass off by it, saturating the clothing and con¬ 
centrating the perfume. 

As to the question wbetber the habit of 
tobacco-smoking produces insanity, Br. Bichard- 
son believes there is no evidence whatever of the 

f roduction of any form of insanity by smoking, 
f such a source of insanity existed, as is sup¬ 
posed, it would show itself immediately and 
broadly iu tbe differences of numbers between 
the insane of the different sexes; the proportion 
of insane male patients would naturally be in¬ 
creased in proportion to the excess of mrnes who 
smoke, over both insane males and females whb 
do not smoke. But no such a rule is even 
approached; no special asylum has shown sntdi 
a rule; no country, through its asylums alto¬ 
gether, lias shown such a rule, 

Baasiag over several detwls for which the 
treatise ijself may be consulted with advantage, 
we arrived at Br. Bichardson’s admission that, 
of nearly every luxury, tobacco is the least in¬ 
jurious. It is innocuous as compared with 
alcoliol; if docs infinitely less harm than opium; 
if M M no seme, he says, teorse thm ani 
suffer ; (!) and by the sioc of high living alto¬ 
gether, it contrasts most favourabR. A thorough 
smoker may or may not bo a hard drinker; but 
there is one thing he never is, a glutton. And 
yet the doctor comes to the eondusion that, 
taking it all iu all, stripping from the argu¬ 
ment the puerilities and exaggerations of those 
who claim to be professed antagonists of the 
practice, it is fair to say that, in the main, 
smoking is aluxury which any nation, of natural 
habits, would be better without. The luxury is 
not directly fatal to life; but its use conveys to 
the mind of the man who looks upon it calmly, 
the unmistakable idea of physical degradation. 
At any rate, if tobacco-smoke be a pobpn, it tv 
in some cases a vety slow one. ' 

Filially, the dangers of tobacco are not con-' 
fined to smoke alamo; for, there is no smoke 
without fhre. Tbe destruction of property by 
the carelessness of smokers—the coiu-staclea, 
hayricks, barns, and honses bamt—amount to 
a very heavy total loss, not to mention to* 
.suffering oocMionalb infiieied on innocmt wb- 
men and children oy heedlessly toased-awsy 
». Kow and thbn, the euthor* of toe evil 
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is btffisdf 'notim, -itt uBinj^sd 

by a i^MdA-^ttiamtee, . 

. 4:«o(^t^ eeveal^4^iityeanof a|^ 

WM tnftkuc Iftffote in the forert 
wabout tiie middle of last April 
He liMi^i^ted hie pipe with a lueifer-mateh. 
lie Iben threw avaj amount the dsaa 
, Isa»eiL «Bd,eDniinued his work wtUioot furiber 
. it&2||ight. Suddenly, he found himself surroimded 
.stifled by ibe smcflre, he was un&ble 
, his clothes caught fire, and ixorned 

nnkfl recced to tinder. When the poor 
n»tdh*8. body was found, it was completely 
jrmsted from top to toe. , 


0BD NOTIONS AND OLD ONES. 

fl m a curious process to trace back to their 
origmal sources many of the thoughts and cus¬ 
toms current among ourselves; to study the 
savaj^ genrts of . certain hkh-class social ueces- 
sMes j and to see what the arts and sciences 
wh^ have levolutictnised ^he world are like in 
thw first faint unconscious beginnings. This 
- si what Mr. Tylor* has done in a work lately 
puMished, from which we will pick out a few 
^ums; hut by no means to the impoverishing 
Of' the dish; for of the three hundred and 
seventy pages, there is not one which does not 
comtmn some interesting fact or useful hint, so j 
that though we mean to borrow much we shall 
Ime more behind. 

Would a Catholic telling his beads, or.a for- 

t elful bonsekeeper tying a knot in the comer of 
et handkerchief, imagine that they had any¬ 
thing in common with the South American 
Onipus, or the Indian wampum string ? Yet 
they have;, for rosary, wampum-string, quipus, 
mid the Ibtcbequer tally, arc all cousins-german. 
Darias made a qnipu when he took a thong 
and tied sixty knots lu it and gave it to the 
.chief of the loniaus, that they might untie a 
knot each day, till, if the knots were all undone, 
an^ he had not returned, they might go back to 
'their own land : Le Jloo made a quipu when he 
ti^ ainot in a string for each ship he met ou 
his voyage, by which to remember its name and 
jcqtetiy ;andso did his father, Abba ThuUe, when 
■he tiea, first thirty knots to remember that Cap- 
tam Wilson was to come back in thirty moons, 
And then added six more, as his six moons’ grace 
beyond. In Polynesia and the Eastern Arclii- 
pelsgo quipus are still in use; and forty years 
ago the taxrgatherers of Hawaii kept their re- 
chrdsha a mminer rivalling the Peruvian intricacy 
df cord and knot. The herdsman of the Puna, 
the h^ moontala plateau of Peru, still rqjistcr 
their .mm ^ook on quipus. The first branch 
shows, the luimber of their bulls; the second of 
their howw—^vided* into milch cows and dry; 


-tfetdars of the oii^tle tbht' 


'* lte8«arches;into tiie ISarlg History of MaUkiod, 
lad the Development of ClvfiUatSon. Bylklwaml 


qurpus tiieyisnot down PftHMiee 
in tailk^ cheese, wool, wC. - Jlsch heading k in¬ 
dicated by a spebial colour, hr a .fiiierently 
.twined knot,. In the old tunes Ihea^ iiegisters 
were kept in the' same , meanaacv , Da» ja®td 
knotted down the sUugeii8,>anothjiw 
men, another the clubmen, othem 
gaiued and lost; and in each town (were sphdhi 
officers—quipus readers, or krmhnent w,#ey 
were called—whose duty it'was to .wtt«#ijli,to: 
and read these pnblio records. , There are'nllll 
some Indians m the sou^iem provmeas nf 
Peru who are familiar with tl^ histhrmkl.,, 
quipus; but they keep their'knowledge a. j^- 
found secret, especiaUy from the white nmn. 
It was a task of no snlUl difficulty to read the' 
quipus, even for tlie initiated ; ,4ittd, as Mr. I^Slot 
says, the deciphering had generally to'be accom¬ 
panied with an oral explanation to stati with, as 
to what special fact or record was referred to, 
and whether the . strings meant cows or men, 
foes or foxes. This given, the rest was com¬ 
paratively easy; though, indeed, each cord had 
its own meaning, and certain coioars rept^ented 
fixed circumstances—as red for soldiers, yellow 
for gold, white for silver, green for com, and so 
on. Our Exchequer tallies continued down to 
the reigu of George the Third (they were ordered 
to be discontinue in 1782), are only quipus in 
wood; and a chapelet, which wne Protestants 
will eiToneousl^ persist in calling n rosary, is 
only a quipus m heads. Tlie Peravkn quipus 
were very massive. Von TscUudi says he has 
dug up one weighing about eight jpounds. 
Rather a heavy set of tablets to carry u one’s 
pocket on a hot summer’s day! 

We all know the old stories of how certain 
arbitrary kings, loving knowledge and desirous 
of improving the lii^istic acquirements of the 
time, shut up sundry infants with dumb nurses, 
then waited lor the first intelligible word, to de¬ 
termine which was the original language of 
humanity. Psammetichus, king of Egypt, took 
two chilaren whom he caused to be teuwd by a 
silent keeper and suckled by goats. Tbeir first 
word was bekos, meaning in Phtyg^n "bread,” 
but, by natural imitation, the bleat of the nanny- 
goat. their long-time mother; however, the 
imitation was set aside, ,:Mid the Phrygian 
language declared to be the oldest in the world. 
The Great Mogul, Akbar Khan, shut up twelve 
babies and twelve deaf and dtunb nprsce 
together; but when the •children were twffivc 
years olii and all the great and learned .had. 
assembled to hear tlieir first utteranues^a Jew 
to judge if they spoke Hebrew; an Arab ArxMan, 
a Chaldee Chaldean, &c.—to the mor^oatkm. 
of the conclave they would not apeak .at «U, h&t 
expressed •' themselves m signs-«nit%^tini««— 
wmeh, after all, cosstitdte the bn^au.li«^p!dtgc 
of' man. This theory would ; not shit me 
grejudiees of all, notajuy df 'ihftt hot-hestded 
Wmsbmaii whocearlymurdered Oi^ef our ablest 
avchmologists because he, doubtidcl, and, douht- 
ini^ disputed, ihati Adffim.andlhre spii^e 
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broken odlabMA fiom «Mq 1 i bad drimk, Ae.— 
wt»p jt kt a ha Kke a dgKr, tken alowly bum H 
at Qoe eo^ Al iihe rutwah bums, tbe naa de- 
ea^ aod'oRa^r it is supposed be will do so^ 
No ond'iliitoieltalid of Tanna fails b; utctund 
means; ^ Ihe alts and praeiices of the 
disettW^iakers, wbo drive a roaring trade bj the 
igoocaaoe of their fellov-cotmtrymen. As soon 
as anj ohe is sick he knows that some sorcerer 
is boisSng his mbbtsfa, and sheU trumpets, w'hioh 
can. be heard for miles round, are blown to tell 
the disease-makers to stop and wait for the 
presents which shall be sent next morning. 
** Nigbt after night, Mr. Turner”—^the authority 
quoted—*' used to hear the melancholy too-too- 
ing of the shells, entreating the wizards to stop 
plaguing their victims. And when a disease- 
maker mil sick himself, he believed that some 
one was burning his rubbish, and had bis shells 
too blown for mercy.** An Afncan carries his 
sorcery like his enmity beyond the nave; where¬ 
fore he fastens the jawbone of Ms main enemy to 
a tabor or a horn, and his skull to a Mg drum, 
” thpt every crash and blast tnay scud a thiiil 
thro^jh the ghost of the dead owner." 

Sinnation, from the time of the Sortes 
Yirgilianm and earlier, to the present moment 
of the key and the Bible and Monsieur Edmond 
and Ms velvet dressing-gown, has always been a 
favourite tampering with the future, and an uni¬ 
versal. An Alronquin wizard makes a grass or 
cloth image of any animal he wishes to kill, 
hangs it up in hb wigwam and shoots arrows at 
it, repeating an incantation; if Ms arrows stick 
he will kill his game, if they fall out lie will miss. 
When a Maori war party is about to start, the 
priests set up sticks to represent the warriors; 
those whose sticks fall down arc sure to bo 
dain, those wMch stand steady signify those 
who will escape. When a Eijtan child is sick, 
and they want to know if it will hvo or die, 
they shako a bunch of dry cocoa-nuts; if ail 
fall off the little one will recover, if one re¬ 
mains it will die. The Eijians spin cocoa-nuts, 
too, and then prophesy of future events ac¬ 
cording to the dweetiou in which the eye of the 
nut lies whm it rests still; and they sit on the 
ground and prophesy by thoii legs—if the right 
leg trembles first it is a good sign, and if the 
left it is a bad one *, which is not very unlike 
what even sane and educated people amongst 
ourselves think and do with more or less secresy 
and behef-Hsot to speak of the Scottish plea¬ 
santries on All Jiallow E’en which will occur 


to the nund of every one naturally. Eor spokeu 
or written charts—Abracadabra and the like— 
we have also much the same manner of aetii^ 
everywim. A Chinese physician writes him 
prescription on a piece of paper, and if ho has 
not gat the drug prescribed, Im ^ves the patient 
the pi^ itself ia ashes or an infusion; a 
Mosleni wi^es an engraven or written verse of 
the and drinks the water in bbssful be¬ 
lief o|^ efficacy as a hcolbg power; and we 
warts with a matted spell and a 

which is the most prolific ,of all 


the eanses of superstition, stUl retains some trace 
ol the Md belief in thS name of " nightmare,** 
that viewless hag’ whieh rides men’s loub and 
bodies to iliimit^e distress and suffering. The 
Austrslians, too, believe that alghtfium lb au 
evil spirit sitting on the sufferer, and throw a 
lighted brand in the direction where they thMik 
he b, cursing Mm as they throw H. He cariA 
they say, for a light, so now he has got’it, 
They have another demon called Eoin,. who % 
like one of themselves, painted with pMedby 
and carrying a ffre stick; and he carries off 
sleeping men as au eagle carries off a lamb i 
but be drops them if their companions shout swu 
scare him away, else ho takes them to hb fire in 
the bush. The poor victims try to eryout, but can¬ 
not—^they are choked and strangled. Koindb- 
appearsat daylight, and the man finds Mmasusafe 
back at hb own fireside again. Other savages, 
who arc black themselves, paint their devu as 
a white man. The Dyaks think that fainting and 
coma are caused by the soul leaving the body, 
and going forth ou some distaut eipeMtion of 
its own. In sleep, too, they think tae soul has 
gone out like an owl a-mousing, and dreams are 
what it secs when thus on its travels abroad, 
specially dreams of one’s own country, if abwnt 
in tlic body. In Africa, people who dream of 
their dead relatives, sacrifice victims on their 
tombs to calm their disquietude; sure that 
something is not well with them, else they 
would not go wandeilng about the woplu, 
meeting thus with sonb to whom their ap¬ 
pearance in dreams is eloquent enough of their 
disconieut. Is there much difference betwemt 
tlib belief and that which makes the ghosts of 
the dead rap nightly on chairs and tables, and 
spell out very doubtful messages by means of a 
printed alphabet to their survivors t 
What would our pretty little daughter, aged 
nine, dressing her wax dull and making believe 
that it IS a real live baby wanting to be fed, or 
put to sleep, or washed, or whipped—if she 
were told that she was only a litths savage, 
and doing just what the savimc women dof 
Yet it 18 so. Among some Worth Amerieaa 
Indian tribes, a mother who has lost her child 
makes a doll of its cradle, which she fills with 
black feathers and quiUs, and carries about 
with her for a year or nuure; when she stoiis 
anywhere ehe sets np the cradle and talks to 
it, just as she would have done had the 
child been alivo. In Africa they have a nearer 
resemblanco still, in a rude doll reptes^t- 
ing the lost cliild, and kept as a memmial. 
Almost aU. through Africa twiiu are regtdrdefi 
with abhorrence, and when bom 
or both are^ killed. If one, as among the 
Wanyamwezt, the mother wraps a gourd or 
cabhash in skins, and plaoss it beuae the 
survivor, talking to ft, aud makiUg believe to 
feed ft. The Bmhuana manried women carry a 
doll about with them until have a Muld, 
when they diseatd the make-belhefe, which is 
only a long oalab^ wound rotmd trfth beads, 
for the real bambino bladk end woolly. The 
Basuto women have day dolls wMch tas^ treat 
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tatel^ tke l^asi'ern, fr0ffi.Iitoittoa..«-8ort.of kiiy rales, 

I An^|i4«g^ sei .up. I ,xt£% j>aod4^ imase to mitttttei:^, aud4 oiHHUbrarU^.aod coiiauM(it% 

I the ^es^jr>.,or! u \M ^ a man and mustens'of thd lorse» and 

who dJij^ijWlueh tiie whiov embraces large, aad' vV a castle, urhi»ib .i^V 

I and ilid to receives his male sahgect? at levees, and Ms- 

>re paid, ws than is the be- iadj suMeots-^vhom be has the feudal pri. . 
giniUBg of Mm 'worship, .and. the minor form vil^eof«Mutmg--«tdrawiug-rooms; who giyes, 
w stune rnsUnc^ the reyettmee paid to holy monster bolls and '^ban^ets,^ and ^ows him- 
images.' , ' self on all occasions of state jtiieo.are think that 

Sjcrt^gest .of iiiU strunffe eustoms is thatof the this little play is going on at a li^ theatre 
coij^aih^the onstom which puts tlie husband onl^ next door, the mildest Mtape of human 
oarnnll^ IhM when a child is bom, sets the curiosity might prompt us to avail omraMves of 
WQdl&eh to..snrse Mot, the doctor to dose him, the “new and powerful steam-ship,'* a 

aad ihe &ien^ to Msit bint. Whether arising stall for the Irish drama. 

I frc^ . tihe }^aeiple of vicarious punishment And now, of all seasons in the voTldvr-when 
aniong humanity, or from the natural I look down on this gay May morning’ from a 
indMiikti of the women to hustle, ill treat, window into Great SackvUle-street, where there 
snub, and despise husbands on such occasions, is a huge column to Admiral Nelson, and. a 
rouW 'be left to Mr. Tylor and his reviewers to golden mop-front board dedicated to O’Connell, 
deoidef our business is only with the custom on the site for his statue, and which is by-and-by 
itself, fasting hlood-lettbg with agouti teeth, to be made into a French boulevard and pjan.ted 
thd extreme <n self-restraint in the matter of with trees—say, on this Mot morning it is easy 
eating, as with the Caribs; fasting with the to see that one of the many weat Pays for Ire- 
South American ^ Indians •, abstinence from all land has come round once more.' For, the crow& 
plCaspre, occupation, or amusement, as with the in the great thoroughfares, and the “Boys” Mt- 
Arawaks of Surinam; lying in bed huddled up ting on the bridges, and the fia^ and streamers, 
in sons, not suffering a breath of fresh air to and the rolling carriages, and ^e general Mr of 
blow,upon him i fasting and absolute privacy, as busy idleness, tell me that a great festival is 
witir tneAbipones; and, nearer home, among toward; and placards in fiercely carhtmeied 
the Piscayans, where “the women rise im- letters proclaim in an a^ry fit of Sk Antony's 
* mediatelv after child-birth, and attend to the Hre, tliat H.B.1X. the Prince of 'Wales is to 
duties of the household, wlulc the husband goes “ orjsii’’ something: which something - a still 
to hod, taking the baby witli him, and thus rc- greater scorbutic operation of type tells us is 
celyea the neighbours* compliments;” these are The Publin Exuibixion or 1865. 
a few of the instances and practices mentioned Not without charms, and marked and special 
by Mr. Tylhr, to set us wondering at the folly or features of its own, is this Pubiin city—to say 
laughing at the credulity of mankind. nothing of the fresh and fair Irish faces and 

___violet eyes which pass by in streams, or of the 

'■ t : ’ ~~ cheerful voices and the gay laughs heard at 

A PUBUN MAY MORNING. cmy turn; or of the giant policemen who wear 
—moustaches and beards, and thus compete on 
Filoxaland that surely seems about as re- more favourable terms with military rivals $ . or > 
mote, asr-say—Spain, have been floating to us of the rollicking drivers, who stand up as they 
the atmige cries of Tenant Right, Evictions, drive, ven' like the coechieri of Eom^ and Who 
Pistress, SistahUshed Church, Fenianism, and look out for “fares” in a debonnaire indifferent 
all the other “isms” which belong to an Orange fashion. There is a gay, busy, forego, p^i- 
and io a Ribbon. But, a day’s easy jaunting— coloured look about the place, which reminds 
eleven houra by train and “ new and spleudid one of a foreign town. The background is 
pMikets”>-will set us down in tbe very country composed of wide spacious streets, Grecian 
with ^ these popular erica echoing about us; buildings wonderfully classic in tone and shape, 
whMe vc.ehaU see indistinctly, as from the top fitted into comers v(ith portiebs that .belong to 
(ff ks&QUIitain, the whole theatrical portion of the street, and under which tbe people walk-— 
.>.the;|n^ M*iy> frieze coats, and the whirling pretty brciks where the brid^ come, and. the 
shiUriai^ am the Korahs and Larrys dancing masts of shipping seen in the sun half way 
under J^^shadow of n round tower, with Father down a long long thoroughfare. Thmre axe no 
T(flu, look«ig on; and tiie outside car skimming warehouses or ugly business asaooiatiQns; but 
by^. Party .standing up as lie drives, or all is shops and shoppiugi and colour and uveli- 
' the .same I^y V ^oshemg,” or emigrating, .or ness, and carriaras and walkers., 
firin;;^ ahA da^^.ntuua a street corner, or 1 think, as 1 look out on this May monr- r 
drawmg .cd bperaMn^r home,by torchlight, ing, that it is curious that a peopm 
lilui' .Ikwry. It is surprising to think lany supposed to want “ self-teliauoe” and ' . 

thoit;:'^ thk is. not merely ou tiie boards of a dependence,” and who are. utterly igaoeaot:^o| 
tlk^iitta orin<tiie pages of a novel, but that four the “ self-help” principle, should, after a^ hfv% 
hoMa' smygim&tahce with a .“ndWapd powerful done aome few selfweliant thbge in titis .yery 
steaM^Mti/will set ua down among r^ shilie- matter of exhibitions.. Some one telknd^tiiat 
lagi^Aud the true and original Irishman. When .many decades of years before.glass pahaMss were 
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tboti^ of. 4Bd mhm tiw ooiTmai paMO «n4^ 
bfOUfirbooA i^BSB ualoees were wjatenooali 
jnxppoflod to^onng 4ruh them were aot quite 
lie^ ai, “ ua-self-reliaat” peofde their 

legtjikn tiieuiUBl eihibitioa ot menofacturee, 
oa the '^Boh model. Farther, that el<^ ou' 
the footsteps of the Park BxMbition 
<q(me the great one of Cork, and closer again 
.o^he footsteps of Cork the really ^at Dublin 
Ex^hitiou of 1853, the building oT which cost 
nearly eighty thousand pounds, and which was 
lemsrknQe for the first international collec¬ 
tion of pictures, and for the first performance 
of Handel on a colossal scale. Not content 
with this, T am told that this people, who were 
not self-reliant, went further, had two more 
succ^ful exhibitions on a Btualier scab, and 
hare now finally girded themsclrcs up for this 
yet more complete effort of 1865. Not so bad, 
this, for our poor wobegone sister with the Harp, 
especially when wo consider that our well-to-do 
Scotch sister has not “ fashed” herself with such 
follies, justly considering the margin of profit 
too uncertain or too slight to repay the trouble. 
But this is a grim and statistical uiigracious 
view, not at all suited to this Dubim ALiy 
morning. 

It is known then, on this gay Dublin May 
morning, that the young ])rmce, who in this 
istfuad has always been looked to with an affec- 
tkmate interest, has been in the city since over¬ 
night, aud out at the pretty lodge, which lies out 
in the “ Phaynix.” Ucnce the flags and the 
streamers. Hence, too, in front of the palace, the 
^Iconics fringed with scarlet, and the softened 
and melodious buzz of distant military music, 
with the staff ofllccrs flying north and south, and 
the r«^iments tramping by. But the flags grow 
thicker, and tho bsilconies gayer, and tlic music 
more distinct, as 1 find myself at the comer ot 
the great jtlaee, or square, dedicated to St. 
StcplicD, which is a good mile’s walking all round, 
aud near which I sec the great building, with 
the heavy porches and pillars, round which, and 
over which, run delicately, the light cutrauco of 
a Moorisli-looking glass temple—a silver howdaii 
on the back of a grey elephant. Such is the 
mtlmr novel design tor this last comer in the 
long series of exhibitions. 

After all the miles of glass greenhouse, aud 
the long protracted repetitions of gorgeous deco¬ 
rated pillars and girders, 1 cannot but think 
what a happy combination this is of solidity and 
ligldinesB; aud acknowledge that in these days 
wMn Paxton Palace succeeds Paxton Palace, 
with spme monotony, there is tomdhing origiual 
in striking out the idea of fitting the glass¬ 
house to a great solid building, with huge halls, 
and long, cool passages, and spacious rooms, 
and surreunding the whole with a garden, and 
greenei'y, and cascades. 

There has been the usual crush aud pressure, 
the tcemendoQS loilmg against time, to got all 
-tbne; the atrtduing of every nerve, the sitting 
Up all night,.the hammering iuid sawing, the 
stitching .of a hundred workmen and work¬ 
women, changbg the utter disor^pr and the 


PAked deal boards and tjie rude plaojca of five 
dtelook last evcniiig to perfect orden^tothe re< 
gularity of a towit)|;-T0om nud aoree of stssrlet 
cloth. And in a crowd of 4i^t Ifoy mornfog 
dnesses we drift into the j^l, 

which is to hold thousands, and to >eeho to 
brass throats, and where there ase the great 
organ, and tlw orchestra which holds tnukbal 
army a thousand strong: on the fleor of which 
has grown up beds upon beds of buznan Ifties 
that flutter and flatter agalu, whoi^e flowers are 
white parasols and gossamer shawls. This hall, 
as a feature, is not so remarkable, for there 
are many great balls; but at its fur e»d it 
is open, and crossed half wf^ by a gaMery; 
and tlirough this opening we see far on into 
a Winter Garden and Crystal Pabce, when are 
the light airy galleries, with the old £p»iliar 
crimson labels, and the jfrenoh trophy acd the 
bright objects, and tho great apse like a glass 
cathedra], and Mr. Doyle’s pole colour^, the 
faint lines of delicate green, chosen with rare 
good taste, which in itself is a novelty. 

Looking out through tho open eud of the 
Concert IIoU, and facing the organ, I see a 
grand marone velvet Eastern canopy and d«s, 
under which the Pasha of Egypt is to sit a few 
mouths hereafter and receive ms tribes; and on 
this dais are the nobles and gentlemen gather- 
lug, in the fine rich theatrical suits which give a 
colour to a festival, aud of which we have not 
half enough. Judges in scarlet aud ermine,, 
privy councillors viitli coats that seem “cjotted” 
with gold, the never-failing lords-lieutenant 
and dcputy-Iicuteuauts, knights of St. Patrick, 
deans, doctors in scarlet, soldiers in scarlet, a 
lord chauocllot all black and gold, Eastern 
dervishes (it enay be, from the pillow-case look of 
1 heir caps), a lord major of York, a lord provost 
of Edinburgh; in short, all shapes of parti¬ 
coloured finery. Turning round for a second, 
Isee that the black musim army has debouched 
aud taken ground, and that the great orchestra 
has spread like a large daik fan from floor to 
ceiling. I can see “ Ulster” in a gorgeous 
tabard, flitting to and fro, marshalling grandees, 
as uoue so well know how to marshal them, each 
according to his or her degree. That marvellous 
tabard is so stiff and gorgeous, that when it 
is kid by, it surely cannot bo hung up or 
folded, or put to sleep on its back like other 
robes, but, I fancy, must stoud up straight in a 
wardrobe on its end, like a steel cuirass. 

Wc seem to riot in mayors. The eye 
can be feasted on mayors j they can become 
as the air we breathe if we so ohoose it. 
They have flowed in from every town in the 
tlu'ee kingdoms. Aud it does strike one, wirii 
having such a muuicipal gathering brought to-' 
gether, that there is a sort of corporate expres¬ 
sion, a kind of municipal smirk or perk, a kind 
of smiling burgess air of compkceacy which 
makes the whole of this world am. Every one, 
too, seems to be invested with the collar of tho 
Golden Eleece: 

Here, also, are many known faces, who wew 
ino scarlet nor gold, nor collars. Paces Uke 
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tiist of Ute iamons .dog -fzid •'Animid pamter 
^^4ooted lode, doim Mm 

&Qm<t6o «idk{ Ifteeslike'tMdXjl-Uie.StrBavid 
iATeated the most pfopidac toy M world: 
(mos from the. S(dem» tuid Art.: from South 
..K«usiag:l>«mjvsdii0h, as Aro all Imonr, is Science 
; «od Art: i^B .frost Frfisec, from Canada, Rome, 
|&difi,>aiDd « hilndieii other places. 

• - are hoOk on the gaj and golden spectacle, 
Sttd ’torn towards that pasha^ dais, .and see 
Rid g««its from all climes and countries, 
OBe iwa comes to msnj minds ; a recollection 
of a good and genial and amiable nobleman 
who, not maxtf months back, was wearing this 
Xnedi viceregal' crown, and would have looked 
forward with delight to tins moment. How his 
heart would have been in the festival from the 
bwizmiag to the end! What state, what mag- 
' nimsmice, he would have thrown into it—wbat 
fdtes and' banquetiugs be would h%ve set on 
foot ! What music and what dancing, when 
tfiat heavy white hair, familiar to so many, 
woold have l»cn seen in the centre! How he 
would have shown oif the attractions and done 
the honours of his little court! This is a 
thought tiiat comes to the mind of many. For 
him should this occasion have been; for liis heart 
was bound up in tbe country he ruled over; and 
we need only recal a golden sunset and a dismal 
embarkation, and a sad, almost despairing face, 
looking from tbe vessel whicli carried him away 
from the country he loved, apd carried him away 
to die. 

How, I hear the hum of distant martial music, 
and the yet fainter but more inspiriting sound 
of distant cheering. Then the scarlet and ermine, 
the privy council clotted gold, the May morning 
bwmets, glitter and rustle with excitement. 
The hum and chatter of voices fall of expccta- 
tion travels on softly down the glsiss aisles and 
into the great hall. There has been a grand 
plunging of military troopers outside, a violent 
arrest oT fiery horses pulled up suddenly, and 
tbe .prince and a royal duke and the vice-king 
and all their attendants have descended. From 
the outside, the shouting creeps in gradually, 

. until at last, it comes to its fuUcst pitch, when 
the crimson and gold crowd parts a little, we sec 
this-prihee standing modestly under the Egyptian 
pasha’s canopy, with thirty tliousand eyes upon 
him. At this moment a spe^half way up the dark- 
orobptra, but which is a very skilful and most 
musioM speck, gives a signal with what seems 
a whUu pin, and the musical army advances 
filtli tUo fine Old Hundredth. The grand Old 
Haadredth travels out in rising wmves through 
the open of the hail into the glass cathedral, 
then loses itself up and down in the aisles. For 
^ verses tbe Toioes do the battle by them- 
sfdvfie; but; at the.third, the trumpets and the 

f rahd brass and the rolling of mOnster drums 
a»t out, and every syllable is emphasised with 
a stirring crash. It is like the dekge after a 
drought, „ 

Then the sun gets up, and thegoldiand coloured 
figures cress, arm oroW, and uii past, as some 
brsilneui is being transacted imder tiiat Egyp, 


tiffli j^a's tsaaopy; for there tin! |M^h!ie«|^.to 
be and spoken, andtherejs imacknamRffikg 

and backh^ to be dente. Now, the 'partynjfiier 
the pashak canopy breMcs up for a time, add the 
stiff gold and soariet and privy council strait* 
waistcoats, and tbe corporate dressiiig-gowns, 
having formed themselves into a procession, taire 
the prince round to look ait the place. 

And there is a great ded to see. There 
are many charming pictaies, and among the 
choicest those of wmch the Queen of Span has 
stripped her pidaccs, and sent here. !b there 
not a hint of many a Velasques .most exqui¬ 
site, and of Mr. Stirling, which are worth a 
journey to the Escuriai to worship I Here is 
many a rare Reynolds which ilr, Tom Taylor 
might find worth making a note of, here 
are walls covered with noble -cartoons of fie 
severe Munich school. These, with the phc4o- 
graplis and water • colours, and medievd ob- 

S ls, arc common to many an exhibition JteM 
ore; but there is one feature unique—a 
noble sculpture gdlery, artistic, charmingly 
lighted, sufficient to delight Mr. Gibson, and 
drive the Royal Academy to despair. A sculp¬ 
ture-ball, on which you can look down from 
a balustnadc in a room over head, as if into 
a Pompeian court. . A scqlpture-hall, in which 
you can look up to an arching glass roof, and, 
half way down again, to the balustrade just men¬ 
tioned, wliich is dotted with small statues. A 
sculptui e-hall, where 1 can walk round and 
ttiink myself in a Roman palace, to which 
these fine objects belong, and nut in a tempo¬ 
rary shed where some scattered objects that 
have been lent aie shown. For here I see 
that the Roman studios have been emptied of 
tlieir treasures; that Miss Hosmer has sent her 
Faun, in toned yellow marble; a marvellous—if 
the .speech be not impolite—work for a woman. 
With Story’s wonderful Judith, and a Baby 
Girl by Mogni~a pendant for the now fiunous 
Reading Girl. But it is easy to prophesy tbs^ 
this Baby Girl will be photographed, and stere- 
oscoped, and binoculai-iscd in a hundred ways, 
and watched over by policemen specially, and 
visited by a steady crowd. This iudl and its 
contents—the like of which it is no boast to say 
has not been yet seen in these kingdoms—-is the 
fcatui'e of this exhibition. 

Then, having seen all that is most ourions and 
beautiful—in the fashion in which such things 
musl be seen where there is only a quarter of an 
hour to see them—the stiff g(dd and crimson 
strands, which we call the proce^ion, came back 
to the pasha’s dais. And then, with a crash and 
a smash, aud a thundering of monster .drums, and 
the rattle and rolling of little drums, and the 


sharp brassy bark of trumpets, the true l^ig- 
Itsfa national Old Hundredth, in which music^ 
and unmusical—people with ears,, and peopfo 
without, even p«^lo with voices, and people 
without—conjoin, then-God-save the Queen is 
sung. Sung! Rather fired off! Discharged! 
Salvoed! , • . ; . 

And then the glittering mass begins to dis¬ 
solve and ipde away. The stage, whm has bw 
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laid out Qnder jQi6 (oiaopf, gradtullj 

clevs. At loB iit a sitii^gle, and the 

scatter ol |tdar‘. with the ftantio lemmg 
up behi)^ 'awnagec of mauy footmen, ana the 
closlcg ia of tnoi^ted soldiers. And then the 
pageeiUtVa^s away, and the work of the daj » 
cU«e. 

4 a jPiifalk and wander feoia the light glass 
arcaaee to the darker conrtB, and from tne courts 
to the open terraces, and hear the hum of 
Saxons* voices, and from at least every third 
noatk the sharp burr** of some Saxon dialect, 
and when I meet burlv shoulders and massive 
diesis which are not of the country, some out* 
of'plaee speculations come into my mind, and 
I am tempted to make suppositions. Mrst, 1 
speettiate—of course shrinking away from the 
dry hones of politics—-whether there might not 
hate been soine mistake in the old and constant 
treatment of a people who seem cheerfol and 
grateful for a kind word or akinder act, and who 
arte *'willing* and even clever in their way— 
and think whether the “ want of pi ogress” and 
want of "capital** and of "self-reliance,” and 
the wi^t of a hundred ot her tilings w hich puzzle 
and dispirit the political physician, may not m 
some degree be laid to the account of old mis¬ 
takes, old laws, old errors, old harsh treatment, 
old jealousies and restraints, the folly of winch 
is now seen and admitted, but the fruits of which 
remain to thm day? 

Just as the fruits of a had education linger 
in a grown man, and the marks of early hard¬ 
ship ^ stamped upon the face and constitu¬ 
tion, it will take many years yet, in the life 
of a nation, before old faults are worked out of 
its Constitution. And 1 think—still in the 
walks of the Winter Garden—that if my ftiendly 
Briton tell me that his experience of the lower 
orders of Irish is that “ you can’t depend upon 
a word they say,” I cannot but recollect that half 
a^ century ago they were civilly slaves, without 
lights 5 and that a century ago they were a pro¬ 
scribed caste, against whom one-half the laws 
of the land were directed If we have found 
them indolent, and disinclined to perseverance 
and the making of money. Lave we not dim re- 
colleetions of seeing acts of parliament passed 
again and again to cripple their trade? A people 
must grow up, as a child must grow up; and it is 
hard to expect that a child whose body has suf¬ 
fered ny'an unkind or an injudicious uurse, should 
become at once strong under better treatment. 
Then 1 speculate on the mysterious relation of 
Inshmen to Irish land, through which the " bit” 
of load is as necessary as the of bread; 
where a tenant holds his tiny scrap, on which ho 
pays his tliirfy-shilling rent; and during the 
whole year is stn^ghng desperately to work out 
of this spreat estate a Jew potatoes, and fewer 
clothes for himsdf and family, besides the mise¬ 
rable thirty sbillmgs margin for the landlord. I 
}fOV some estates have two, four, six, 
‘tosand tenants of this valuable class— 
k besides, in answer to a natural oh* 
iiow this miserable system was created 
tiral ends, to multiply votmrs "to sup- 



Junring gone quite rouna tne garaen, i negin 
—in addition to my spsculations^-tc make M&e 
ratheo:' wild suppositions. As, suppose tmst,, 


dealings with this country. Suppose timt wp 

K ve tne people time and reasonable a&owtmce— 
>ked on ^h encoui^ment where there was 
any good attempt mad^ and with indolgenete 
where there was failure. 6upp^ that some of 
our iQurnals gave over writinff "slashing” 
articles, and some men desisted from speeches 
and hitler epigrams on the " mere Ixish,’^ whidh, 
being copi|a in every cheap print, and brought to 
every cabm door, do incaloulatdc mischief, mtally 
widening the breach, and causing England and 
Englishmen to be sometimes almost hated. Sur- 
posc that there were some little restraint on the 
traditional stock ridicule of Irish matteis. Sup- 
pose that the Englishmefl who visit the country 
carried themselves with a httlc less of William 
the Conqueror and Strongbow air, and suppose 
that- 

But hcic are the umbrellas, and the sticks, 
and the gate. 


MINING rOB QUICKSILVER. 

The traveller in S.in Francisco, asking the 
question Englishmen invariably ask, Whars to 
be seen? would be thus answered. Tlie Big 
Trees, Eusamity Valley, Napa, and the Quick¬ 
silver Mines. 

Ilaving creditably done the three former lions, 
uotliing remained for me but to do the mine. 

There arc two routes to the New Almadeu 
Quicksilver Mines, one per stage the whole dis 
tance, fifty-four miles, the other per steamer to 
the head of the Bay of San Francisco, and 
fhcncc per stage to San JosA ^ Past experimipe 
had taught me, whenever possible, scrupulously 
to avoid stage travelling. Being tossed m a 
blanket, or rolled down a steep hlB headed into 
a cask, produces much the same bruised and 

f cneral state of sprain and dislocation as a 
ay’s ride in a st^. Choosing the steamer 
lessened the chance of jolting by quite one Italf, 
at the saipe time affording a good opportunity 
of seeing the famed Bay of San Francisco. 

On a summer morning in ’sixty-Uiree I em¬ 
barked from the wooden pier—early as it was, 
olive with the hum, buns, and bustle is the 
awakening city—and steam^i away over the un¬ 
rippled waters of the bay. The temperature 
was deh’cious; a few fleecy deads were swept 
rapidly over the clear blue sky by n light breese 
blowing softly from the land, itocii ^th the 
perfume of wud flowers and fatest trees. A run 
of a few hours brought ns to the landing at the, 
head of the bay, where a stage soon itmp^ me 
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Qvev ihfi ipi^, aboQt foar miles to tlw old tova 


iitt m main street bu3i of voodi psinted wlute, 
atJtb b^niant, greon jalonsiea, Tbe old bousra 
a^tterad lodbd an Open dImb, double cows 
ojt trde^ of greenest iblls^ snade one from the 
bnmldg snn, ^d evecvwSere spaeious fruit and 
flow gardmi teatif; to the fertility of the soil 

Partto a note from a friend in iSin Francisco 
to the host of "The AmaJden House/’ more 
than etdinary civility was accorded me. Hy 
some s^rhuman means a buggy could be got 
mdyt in about two hours, to take me to 
mines, during the preparation of which, a visit 
to the $ai»a Clara Mission Was strongly 
advised. Crossing the Alameda, a grove of 
Wdlows and oaks, planted by the padres, leads 
to the old crumbling walls of what was once a 
very spacious mission, now rapidly falling to 
decay, Mission estate once boasted twenty- 
five thousand head of cattle, and a great many 
square leagues of land, but the padre in whose 
charge it was placed dcosed the land, and sold 
the stock, applying the proceeds to the sole 
benefit of the church penonaL The interior of 
the old church is decorated with nidc carvirgs 
and paintings of tbo cmcifiaion, and frescoed 
fimires of saints and martyrs, clad in prments 
of dazsling coIouk, just as they were a century 
ago—one old shaven priest, with a particnlarlv 
dirty cassock, and a face so bi grimed nitn 
accumi^ted layers of filth as to be mosquilo- 
pnoof, was the only ecclesiastic visible. 

Found the buggy waiting, my coachman, a 
regular Yankee,pumng vigorously at an immense 
rigar, was seated in readiness, nis legs resting 
on the splashboard. Without removing the cigar 
from his mouth, he drawled out, “ Say cap’en, 
guess you’d b^ter hurry up, if you mean 
making tlwj ranch before sundown—bet your 
pants this chUd ain’t gwine that road in the 
dark, nohow.” “ What’s to happen ?” I mildly 
Inquired. “Happen, wal, maybe upset, maybe 
chawed up by a grizalcy, maybe cleaned slick out 
by the greasers. You'd better believe, a man 
has to keep his eye skinned in the daytime, so 
hurry up, cap.” 

Without further parley I scrambled in, and 
away we went. 

Our road lay o^r broad plains and through 
occasipoal belts of timber; deep graveliy 
arre^ps, in and out of which we dashed with a 
^tuwng amamble, marked the course of the 
tioeds. Everything Was steaming hot. The baked 
ground reflected back the scorcliing sun-rays, 
until the atmosphere quivered as one sees it 
Cnrer a Hme-kibi; the mustangs in a fog of per¬ 
spiration; the Jehu, denuded of coat and vest, 
continusUy yelled, " A git along,*’ with a rein m 
each hand steered ratber than drove, was red 
hot in tiody and temper. But this was nothing 
1 o my elate ealpno. Exposed to a tempera¬ 
ture that would have made onejmrapira sitting 
in the shade, to be kept in a state of bodily 
fear pf kstant upset, to undergo a continuous 


eaeroise that would have been good traifiisg for 
I an aerdbat, to avoid being shot out pf tl^ btkmjf, 
like a sheU from a monar, would hate s«^ 
leehuQdsr in a glow. The rapidity with whieh 


enjoyment of a scene quite new to me. 

As we wound through the splendid valley of 
Santa Clara, here and there a fertile raaeh; on 
either.side, the wooded slopes, like lawns of 
nature’s own contriving; far on my leRi, the bay. 
glimmering like a line of silver Sgut, the gronud 
carpeted with flowers, brilliant ttusoltzia and 
blue nemophlia growing conspicuously amidst a 
natural harvest of wild oats and grass: and on' 
all sides from amongst the clumra of buckeye 
and the oak, cheery whistle and chirp of biros 
rang pleasantly on the car. 

Beaching the half-way house (as a small 
wooden buuding is named, midway betwixt San 
Josd and the mine), we stopped to water the 
mustangs and lefrcsh the inward man, a respite 
most acceptable. 

A tall drink worked wonders ou my hitherto' 
taciturn coachman, who, as wc jogged along the 
remaining naif of the journey, related such won¬ 
derful stories, that it seemed to me we had 
hardly left the half-way house ere we rattled up 
under a grove of trees completely shutting out 
Uic fading light, and putled np with a sudden 
jirk that ncli-uigh shot me over the mustangs. 

“ Guess we’ve made it, cap’ep; this here's the 
iimnagcr’s.” 

Giving my letters of introduotion to Mr. 
Young, a hospitable invitation to be his guest 
was readily accepted, 1 cannot help devoung a 
line to the praise of a house' most enjoyable in 
its minutest details, with a host and hostess 
tliat it icfrcshea one’s heart to remember. 

The lower village of Almadcn consists of a 
long low of most tasteful cottages, the resi- 
denecd of the workmen employed in smelting 
the ore; each cottage comjdctcly buried with 
honeysuckle and creeping loses; the garden in 
front filled with flowers, and at the back W'ith 
fiuit and vegetables. A small stream of water, 
clear and cold, ripples past the frontage, brought 
from a mountain-bum that dashes swiftly be¬ 
hind, dividing the gardens from the surround¬ 
ing hills. An avenue of trees leads to the 
spacious brick buddings used for smelting. 

The discovery of these fabulously rich mines 
of quicksilver is briefly told. Long ere gold 
was known in California, the padres and early 
settlers knew of a cave in the liill-side, about a 
mUe and a half from the village, deeming it a 
natural fissure or cleft in the rock. Explora¬ 
tions had been made by the more adventurous 
as to its extent, which was about one hundred 
feet, running into the mountain horizontally, no 
one ever dreaming that it was an artificial exca¬ 
vation of groat anliqui^. When the vaqueros 
and old dons of the neij^bourhood were qaes- 
tioned by a ngw comer about the cave, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and the usual reply, “'Qumn 
sabe, sou eosus mtiy antiquos,”* was the sole 
information obtainable^ 
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A gM-wetkxti tekfiag ' the 3k>dt si^ 

vateci iiintsel^, ttaifi diMoVtitiag it rick ik 
qnickailvei*. $i piOA mik the iaad adjoiniog' 
waa ‘{tfci(Mn»4 tiworigbal (ipeakie widened, bkt 
in cleari^ kway ibk mbbie and dirt at the «fnd 
(H the Bererat akeleions were discovered, 
togetk^ with rade mining tools and other 
onno^ ndics, dearly shovnng that it was an 
dd eKQBvadon made by the natives for the 
pur{Mise of procuring vermilion, so much used 
1 ^ ail savag^ to paint themselves. The posi- 
wn of the skeletons in the rubbish covering 
ikem left no doubt that, having followed the 
swhi of cinnabar without exercising due precau¬ 
tion to prop the loose ground overhead, they 
had been literally buried alive in a grave of 
their own ^ging, Further research soon re¬ 
vealed the imnicnse value of the deposit. Many 
years rolled away and very lil tie was done, until 
it passed from the hand of an English company 
into that of an American firm, when ample 
cadtal was expended in its development. 

The mine is about a mile and a half from the 
smelting-works, on the side of a mountain; an 
admirable road winds by a gentle ascent for the 
vvaggons drawn by mules to bring down the ore 
to be smelted. On reaching the summit y^ou 
stand on a level plateau, on which the upper 
works arc built, but as we are at the entrance 
of the mine, it will be as well to desccud into 
its depths, and see fOr ourselves how the oro is 
deposited, and trace step by step the various 
processes it has to go through ere it is ren¬ 
dered marketable. 

Tlie main entrance is a tunnel ten feet high, 
and about an equal width, through wiiich riius 
a*lramway leading to the shaft. At the end of 
this tunnel a small steam-engine docs the work 
of the poor “ lanatcros,” or carriers, who, until 
very recently, brought the ore and rubbisli 
from the bottom of me mine on their backs—a 
system still adopted in Spain and i’eru—each 
man having to bring up a load of two Jiundred 
.pounds, in a bag made of hide, fastened by two 
straps passing round the shoulders, and a 
broader one across the forehead, that mainly 
sustains the load. It was fatal work to the 
poor Mexicans who had to do it, the terrible 
muscular strain soon producing disease and 
death. 

On reaching the engine, T was undressed and 
rigged as a miner, a costume far more loose and 
easy than becoming. Tlircc dip candles, fastened 
to a button in my jacket by the wicks, and one 
enveloped in a knob of clay, completed my toilet. 
The next process was to be lowered down the | 
mine. Squeezing myself into a huge kind ofj 
bucket, and assuming as near as practicable the 
shape and position of a fi-og, my candle lighted, | 
** AD right!” said somebody, and I found my¬ 
self rapidly desoending a damp, dismal bote, 
dripping with water like a mild shower. Of 
course 1 shuddered, and had horrible ideas of 
an abyss ending no one know# where; the 
eondlc hiassd,. sputtered, and went out; the 
bucket, as the chain lengthened, and 

buutprid W^easanily aga'iust the rocks; when 


a' snddhn'''ktop, and a iitre% mnuAilouitoeas of 
bek^ dr8|(gcd ‘bodily out lile^ » bundte of 
dotow, disclosed tke fapt of 'jfnjhakfti wii«d>kt 
tme bottom. 

Tbo swarthy Mexican miner, iating «ai guide, 
led the way along a narrow gully, ana down an 
incline to ine mouth of another liolu the deESOjwt 
of which had to be effected on a Slanting toke, 
wHh notches out in it—very like a bear-pflti— 
called by the miner an escalcro, reqninng an 
acrobatic performance that Would not have been 
so bad if one had only known where one cOold 
have landed in case of falling. After this 
scrambling down a fiiglit of steps cut in the 
rock, wc reached the lowest excavation, about 
oue thousand feet from the surface. 

The cinnabar is found }u large pockets, or in 
veins, permeating a kind of trap rock, and as 
Ihe minens dig it out, lat^ pillars or columns 
are left to support the roof, and prevent the 
olianco of its falling in. 

A small charcoal fire burned slowly at the base 
of one of those massive columns, and as its 
flickering light fell dimly, illuminating with a 
ruddy glow the bronzed faces and nearly unde 
figures of the miners, the vermilion hue of the 
rugged walls and arched roof sparkling with 
littering crystals, forcibly reminded one of the 
rigand’s cave, such as Salvator Bosa loved to 
paint. 

All the work is done by contract, each gang 
taking a piece of ground on speculation, wing 
paid according to the amount of ore produced; 
the ore averaging about thirty-six per cent for 
quickbdver, although some pieces that I dug 
mjsclf produced seventy-five per cent. Many 
mines m Europe have been profitably worked 
: when the cinnabar has yielded only one per 
cent. 

A shrill whistle ringing through the mine, the 
miners from all directions rushed towards the 
piDars. Thinking at least the entire concern was 
tuinbDug in, I was about to scamper off, wlien the 
guide, seizing me, dragged mo behind a pr^oct - 
iug mass of rock, simply saying, “ A blast.” For a 
while there was a death-like silence, not a sound 
save the hiss of the fuse, and the heavy breathing 
of the men; then the cave fighted up with a 
lui id flash, shedding a blinding glare over every 
object like tropic lightning; the dork galleries 
ap])eared and disappeared in the twinklmgof an 
eye, wliilst the report, like countless cannon, 
was echoed and re-echoed through tlie cavernous 
chambers. Showers of fragments came rattling 
down in every direction, hurlpd np by the force 
of the powder. On the smoko clearing,’ the 
miners set to work to pick up the sm^ered ' 
fragments of cinnabar. If the blast has been 
successful, often many tons of rook arc loosened 
and torili' out, to be broken into pieces and con¬ 
veyed to the bucket, and hauled by idi* engine 
to the surface. The mining operations are con¬ 
tinued night and day, seveuty-fonr pounds of 
candles being consumed in tw^ty-four hours. 

Having finished the survey of this singnier 
mine, that was perfectly fireo frinn, foul m or I 
fire-damp, I ascended as 1 came down, snd, hj \ 







TigOK>«*.t«bbkig iritib «(»p and irator^ ym 
wstotod bngiit rfiRailLoQ to taj 
rtami^ sfa^ of doiow. • 

Qo ineaduAg' Bor&oe; tbe ore is oonrejed 
bt llhv trsmfOMt to tb« 8a«mnj^lied; here it is 
BMteb sad Caieftil}7 packed over by skilful 
bMtds, great care bemg needed in selection, as 
mvldi suable ore ini{^t be ibrown awaT> or a 
laigie (Quantity of nsiuoss rook taken to (he 
smeltii^ furnaces. I^he picked ore is placed in 
large made of sheepskin, and weighed; 
the bags are then haoied by the mules to the 
lower works. 

Near this p^taan is a primitiTe kind of vil¬ 
lage, the aboeb of the miners, soHers, and ore- 
carriers, who are principally Mexicans; dirty 
senoritas in ragged finery, dirtier children gmil- 
less of garments, together with dogs, pigs, 
poidlry, and idlers playing monte on the door¬ 
steps, contrasts sadly wltli the exquisite little 
village at the works. 

Descending from the mine to the hacienda 
by a short track down the hill-side, through 
scenery indescribably picturesque, we reach the 
Bmeltuig furnacK's; these occupy about four 
acres of land, bnilt of brick, admirably neat and 
well contrived. As quicksilver is found m se¬ 
veral forms—^namely, native quicksilver, in small 
drops, in the pores or on the ledges of other 
rocks, as argental mercury, a native silver 
amalgam, and sulphide of mercury or cinnabar 
—different processes are requisite for its rc- 
dnctioti. Here it is found solely m form ol 
cinnabar, and for its reduction a kind of rever- 
beraloryfurnace is used, t hree feel by five, placed 
at the end of a series of chambers, each chamber 
seven feet long, four wide, and five high. About 
ten of these cuamlicrs are arrauged in a line, 
built of brick, plastered iiu>ide, aud secured by 
transverse rods of iron, fitted at 1 be ends with 
screws aud nuts (o allow for expansion. The 
lop is of boiler iron, securely luted. 

The first chamber is the furnace for the fire, 
the second for ore, separated from llio liisl by 
a grated partition, allowing the flame to pass 
through aud play over the ore. Tins ore chamber, 
when filled, coutams teuthou.'iand pouuds of cin¬ 
nabar, The remaining cliambcrs are for condens¬ 
ing the metal, communicating by square holes 
at (he opposite comers—for motauce—^the right 
upper comer and lower left, and vice versa, so 
t^t the vapour has to perform a spiral course in 
its transit through the condensers. Leaving the 
chambers, the vapour is conducted through a 
largo wooden cistern, into which a shower of 
water continually falls, and (hcncc through a 
l(mg fine and tall chimney carried far away up the 
hill-side. The mercury IS eollccted as condensed, 
in gutters running into a long conduit outside 
the buildi^ from which it drops into an iron 
pot sunk in the ground. As the pot fills, the 
merciwy is convoyed to a store tank that holds 
twenty tons. So great is its density, that a 
man sitting on a flat board floats about in the 
tank cm a lake of mercury without itas flowing 
over tile edMs of his raft. Irora this tank the 
metal Is h^d out, and poured into iron flasks 


; oemtaiffu^ each seventy poundt rihicbilir*#^^ 
are mad^u llugiand an/soutto NeV^iMin); 
in thk stale it is shipped for the varteus HWtt* 
kete. AJtimugh every possible care has iteeu 
taken to prevent the mercoriitd fumes ftoas 
injuring the smelters, still a ^yeat deal of 1^ 
is necessarily inhaled, most miurkms to health. 
Clearing out the furnace is the moat hotiM 
process, tlie men employed working short siicJIs, 
and resting a day or two between. A furnace 
charged with ore takes about eight days to sub¬ 
lime and cooL 1 

It is difficult to obtain a correct statement of 
the absolute yield of this mtiie,-—proprietors, | 
for many reasons, deeming it inexpedient to let . 
(lie world know the extent of their riohes. If j 
wp lake tlic export of quicksilver ftofti San j 

Francisco a few jears back as averaging 
one million three Imniired and fifty thoimnd 
pounds per annum, \ allied at six hundred and 
eighty-three thousand one hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars, all (his, together with the large 
amount comumed in Cabfornia, wm*. the sole pro¬ 
duce of the Ntw Almadeii mmos. There are four¬ 
teen furnaces arranged with passages ten feet 
wide between them, the whole covered with a 
roof sufficiently high to allow a current of air to 
circulate freely. 

Between the furnaces, and on all the open 
spaces, were innumemblc bricks, just as we see 
1 nom in a brick -yard to harden before baking. On 
inquiring what these wcie made for, 1 discovered 
tliat all the finer particles aud dust cinnabar is 
louiided, mixed with water, and made into 
incLs, uitlus form the ore can be built into the 
fiiuiaco, scpuniigintcnening space's for the flame 
I aud Ik .i to act on, thus moie perfect subUmatitHi 
IS secured, and a great savuig of met a! effected. 

There are blacksmiths’ and carpenters' shops, 
and a saw-mill, adjoining the fumaocs. 

Until receiitlv all the ore was brought down 
from (he mine packtd on (he backs of mules, a 
I most costlj system of tuansport as compared to 
the one liovr in use The vegetation onlj 
siillcra immediately round the chimney, and 
eism there not to any alaniung degree. The 
flue being of great length, carried at a moderate 
slope uj) the lull, and terminating in a very tall 
chimney, completely oondenses all mercurial 
and arsenical fiimcs. Before tins flue and stack 
were constructed, even the mules and cattle 
grazing in the p,asturcs 'died from the poisonous 
effects of the mercurial vapour; and its deadly 
action on vegetation was like that ot the fabled 
upas-tree. The workmen now, as a rule, emoy 
very good hcaltb, aud are admirably cared uir; 
the village boasts a capital hotel, and stages 
run daily to San Jos4 and Ban Francisco. 

A spring of native soda-water bubbling up in 
the centre of the village, carefully pioUmted and 
(itted like a drinking^ fouptain, w said to work 
wonders as a ourativo agent iu ail maliulios 
arising from the effects of mercury. This spring 
is supposed to be under the csjiecial care of u 
" Saint Somebody,” lady, whose^iinage, attired 
in very dirty finery, figures in'moues oat m 
the rocks at the minb; no uiincr bver leaves 
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befflN^4il|ir'<^gr*' ^' r , 

»«ial «i of pikramonDt im* 
its dopsHy mid re 9 :alflx tste 
4f txpmm, ia aoeorduKie with ohai^ ofi 
tf wmiiitttieL nm it preference mat aU otibier j 
fittm fw mn^ barometer at4 tbermometrio i 
alkiyed vHh tiof<^ it forme the K^jieo- 
iimaee of Ioolnng''glaMes', a roost power- 
M eolmt of gold and silTm-, and readily' 
dtflheed' by roodmto heat, it » nsefol in the 
arte as an agent in gilding and silrering 
othor metals, and perfectly invalaable to the 
gold miner, enabling biro to collect fine dust 
gold, that, but for this power of amalgamation,' 
roost ineritably be lost. To the chemist also it 
is adldroportant in the pneumatic trough; to 
the anatomist to fill and, permeate the nunntest 
tissues of the animal frame $ to the phpician 
as being the basis of most powerful medicines; 
fo the manufacturer, giving bare and rabbit fur 
the property of feltmg not naturally possessed; 
to the paistor in the valuable p^ment known 
as vetnulion; to the zoologist as Goadby's 
solution for preserv^ soft animal preparations; 
and lastly to the builaerand railway contractor, 
as Kyan's patent for preventing dry rot in 
timber. The richest qnioksilver mines known, 
are those of Almaden in Spain, Idria in Car- 
niola, Guoneavilco in Peru, and the mines of 
the Palatinate on the left bank of the Ehine. 

Pliny tells us the Greeks imported cinnabar 
from Almaden in Spain seven hundred yea:m 
before the Christian era, and that EoBiC in his 
time anually received seven hundred thousand 
pounds from the same mine. 

, Bid space permit, it would be interesting to 
trace the history of quicksilver mining, and 
glance at the different systems adopted in other 
oountriesto raise and reduce the ores of this in¬ 
dispensable metal, comparing their returns with 
those of New Almaden. 1 must content myscif 
by saying, 1 eventually reached San Francisco 
with many pleasant remembronoes of my quick¬ 
silver mining excursion. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS.- 

IS THKEn FaUTS. VAMX XHE TninB. 

We had stopped payment*—" suspended*' is 
the more refined word used in these latter times— 
but did not call ourselves bankrupt. No mer¬ 
chant who respects himself, at the present day 
thinks of taking refuge in the Court of Basing- 
hall-street, if he can possibly avoid doing so. 
Wbat the old Insolvent Court in Portugal-street 
was to the then Bankruptcy Court, the latter in¬ 
stitution is to the correct and proper way of 
wiping out the liabilities of a commercial man. 
In former yea», the Insolvent Court was the 
of brokOn-down military officers, ruined 
gentllenien, clergymmi who had written 
anied unadviaedly across stamped paper, 
had livM too fast, and ul the 
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mMi'flf ptonuiaiy misfoiiniie fh<d; siugeh tap 
to si^t thronghont innd. la ^ose dp^ 
^ Bankruptoy Conit wps reserved foe 
qumts, bankers, 'tradesmen, mi i^em, wbo 
bad failed for their tiMMWmda, Uke empeetaUiB 
men. Bat sinoe the InscfieentOourt has been dote 
away sritb, the great Bobemin of impensniosite 
has nnmi^ted eastward to BasingbaB»s^»(4 
andrespei^blemen *'compoaml with their <rni& 
tors,^ or make otbw artangements, aatidlMtory, 
it is to be hoped, to iH parties ooneemed. 

This we intended to do. Ckiv first aet w«s tn 
place all onr affairs in tihe bands of an aoeann*> 
tant, to whom they wem, of course, utterly ai- 
comprebensible unless be was dksisted by one 
of tne firm. This task at*first foil to am 
lot; but I, too, found myself ^tiite ineapabu 
of solving many of the diffioulties which areee 
in endeavouring to trace out intriente tnrasao* 
tions which baa passed through our books. For 
instance: suppose our London firm—Messrs. 
Vclardi, Watson, and Co.—had drawn upon the 
Odessa house which went by the name of 
Velardi Brothers, and the latter had aooepted 
the bill, but had, on the other hand, drawn upon 
us for money to pay the draft: we having been 
unable to meet the bill they had drawn when it 
fell due. In snob a transaction—-mid the example 
1 give is exceedingly simple when compared with 
very many others in which wc were ooneemed— 
who was the debtor and who the creditor f Was 
the money dne to onr estate by the Odessa 
firm?, No, for that honse was proved to be 
mendy a branch of onr own bous», and such 
partners in it as had any existence were mere 
men of straw—clerks who had been put up like 
dolls or duinmies on which to hang out a little 
sham respectability. It was, however, cer¬ 
tain that some person or persons had been the 
victim or victims in the transaction. When 
we had drawn on the Odessa house for a certain 
snm, say one tliousond pounds, the bill had beeu 
sold, say, in Hamburg, and hard coin givmi for 
it. Those who had purchased it had indorsed 
it, and passed it as cash, or sold it, to others 
who had done the same. In due time—the 
Odessa firm not being able to meet its engage¬ 
ments, owing to the bead firm in London bavuig 
failed—the bill was returned from one in¬ 
dorser to another, nntU at liut it was seat to 
us for repayment. We also had stopped pay* 
ment, and were unable to‘take up the dt»- 
honoured draft wliioh we had drawn some three 
months previously- And when these transac¬ 
tions came to be multiplied by the hundred and 
by the thousand, was It to be wondered «it if no 
little difficnlty bad to be experieuced in ^ 
ravelling our affairs, and if not a few of nnr 
oreditocB were exasperated with us for haviag 


mercantile world, for which divers pen^ bed 
paid in one way and another no leM fteum titan 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounda. 

Tide, in round n«mbq% was tne amoishb ai 
our liabiUties; what was the total of ow aaistof 
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We itad mt tbem dowa m follove t Qasit in 
kakxt^i Wis. om jmiidred tad 
po«ul»'{ food debtii tmo Imiyired and fifty 
tdw«Mad ^onndaj doubtful ol^f: tkouMnd 
poand»i iMd ditto, one fanudred aad ten then- 
8 Mid ^nds. At Snt tiiis itatemeot appea:^ 
nlOQBibb enoasb, Wt xk{H>& ft little investi^atiou 
it Mft dtourn to be utterly rotten f fto mnoh so 
tbat our real ftTailaUe assets were reduced to the 
hundred atai sixty-fiyu pounds we had had the 
decent to leaveateur tutor’s when we stopped 
payssflat. If our and doubtful debts nad 
DOM each as we desoiihed them, we should have 
been able to pay something like eight or ten 
shSlh^ in the pound; but the former con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of bills whidi various 
shaky Greek firms had accepted on our account, 
and the latter were eomposra of money owed us 
by finals whidi bad alrewy faited. 

As a matter of coarse, a meeting of our 
creditors wta called, and—equally as a matter 
of eoatee>->angor was displayed on this occasion 
by those who lield our dishonoured bills. We 
tried hard to throw the blame of the whole 


panioa tophera of oar firm bad ant ftb^boftrd, 
and must have sanctioned, if > not ftroroftlited, 
loans or diseoants which, thouf^ timy hdped 
our house to tide over af^rs for a tone, 
end only enhuled much greater tosses upcm the 
shsrehotldersof bothoOneenu. Wfaenwestop]^ 
payment it was said up(Hi the Stoek Exchanfe 
that the Onyx Bank had lort somewhere about 
thirty thousand pounds by«s, and the Discount 
Company a still larger sum. Ihese were of 
course exaggerations, and so soon as they were 
discovered to be so, a reaction took place, and it 
was reported thid the losses we haa oceasiimed 
had been a mere nothing. The dkeoton of the 
two establishments knew this to be filse, bnt 
did not contradict it, and the value of shazM in 
both concerns—shaving first fallen modi more 
than they ought to have done on account of our 
failure—^now rose to a higher price than was at 
all reasonable. But it is almost always thus in 
business Londou. Whenever it is known at l^t 
that any joiut-stock company has lost money, 
the amount is greatly exag^rated, and the 
shares of the concern fall. Then the untruth 


afiur upon our Odessa house, which, we said, had 
engaged in certain rash speculations without our 
'oonseot, and, by stopping payment during a nier- 
eantito crisis, had ooliged us to follow suit. 
Odessa was a convenient place in which to call 
our scapegoat mto existence. It is a town very 
fiur off, and one in which to make inquiries 
would take up more time and cost more money 
than London business men careu to expena. 
Moreover, we bad been wise in our generation, 
and had distrtouted our faTour3--*that is our 
bills-.-wery unpartially over the commercial 
world. With the exception of the Onyx Bank, 
of which Mr. Vclardi was a director, and of toe 
Disootmt Company, at whose board 1 had a seat, 
no single firm lost more than from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred pouuds by our failure. Our 
creditors were many, but none of them were 
ven heavy limers; aud, of those that belonged 
to London, nearly all eould fall back upon somo 
foteign indorser of the bills they held. More¬ 
over, we had been true to our nationality— 
that is, to the nationality of our head partner— 
uul had not let in” any Greek firm, except 
much as, being already on the verge of insol¬ 
vency, were r^er pleased than otherwise at an 
excuse for having a good whitewash, and of 
throwing the blame on ns. 



lyx Bank and the Discount Company 
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fsdl well ttoit they would never appear in jndg- 
Blent egainst us. Establishments of the kind 
Sad it mftch more judictoos, and quite as nrofit- 
ftble, not to .throw good mooOT after bad, aud 
SBftftr pabheh to tho world the losses they have 
hftd in bnainieM. Dtreotors, managers, and 
aeocrisries pfthlio ttnnpanics, have a very 
Snnly eetaMiahed ci^ed about making known au 
ih^ ffdat, but hiding as mludt as possible any 
mifttakea they stay make. In our case, it was, 
ao to ipbik, douluy politie that, what they had 
toat 'toiwwh oar suspetiston should not be too 
toidiily pftbBahsdr inaamuch as in both oom- 


of the tale becomes known, and a reaction more 
absurd than the previous fall in prices takes 
place. It is wonderful how ve^ hke childiua 
m some respects the keenest and most knowing 
men of business are. 

Our chief object was, of course, to gain 
time. The first anger of creditors tdways passes 
away, and the more violent the whirlwind 
the sooner it is ended. We had to meet a 
torrent of abuse from some few £n^h ere- 
dilors, but we soon smoothed matters by saying 
that we hoped to make an offer to compound our 
debts by paying so much in the pound, on coa- 
dition of our not being gaeetted as bankrupts; 
aud that we required a little time in order to 
gather together what money we could, and see 
what there was to divide among those to whom 
we were indebted. In the mean time we proposed 
that a committee of three should be named by 
the general body of our creditors, these throe 
gentlemen being themselves oreditors, and that 
two moutlib’ time be given us; in order that— 
under the inspection of this committee—Mler 
accounts might be prepared, and a more dejiulcd 
statement of our affairs drawn up. 

To a proposition so fair and aboveboard 
no objection could be made, and at the first 
meeting of our creditors the terms and eondi- 
tious we had proposed were agreed to. In toe 
mean time wo took great care to hint more 
titan to promise, ttiat we hoped to pay at least 
ten shillings iu the pound. This put our cre¬ 
ditors in good kutnoor, and those who were 
present at the meeting at onoe proceeded to 
name three of tlicir number to mvestigate our 
affairs. Eew were willing, and none anxiom^. 
to bo troubled with the husiness, and so the 
first three gentlemen whose names were— 
previous arraugement with ourselves—^proposea« 
were at once named members. One of theae 
was a man whose name stood very hi^ tlm 
oommeroial worl^ hut who 1014*80 rtn mwdi 
to attend to in his own affairs ths^ wa UA'mm 
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ko would sot ibok xosoh ioto oats: tho tsther, 
M ho sms < 00 ^ tt creditor to the tone of come 
£?e iwndrOd ^Oads. His nento vooM sot otdy 
senra to nwl^ the aoto of the committee aceeptod 
by body of creditors, but behmdbim 

the oitnsr siembers ooaid hide aajthiug which 
^ not wish to be seen. The second 
BMKnbea; of the committee was a director of the 
Owjx Bank. The third was a Greek mmehani, 
wrho, not oaiy because ours wss a Greek drm, 
Imt also because he was a personal friend of Mr. 
Yelardi, would be sure to make matters as plea¬ 
sant as possible. 

We ouradTes—that is, my partner and myself 
—did not fore ill in private life while our 
affairs were being investigated. 1 had been 
able to withdraw my shore of the prodts every 
half year, until 1 had got nearer six than dve 
thousand pounds snugly invested in Consols 
and securely settled upon my wife, in the name 
of, two trustees. Moreover, I had a house full 
of’good furniture tied up in the same way. 
Thus, even if our affairs were thrown into bauL 
mptcy, T should be able to get through my 
tTonbles without muck jHirsonal inconvenience. 
My partner, Mr. Velarni, was much better ofl 
thm I. Like me, all he bad—house, furniture, 
carnage, and plate, together with from twenty 
thousand to thirty-five thousand pounds—^were 
seoarek settled upon his wife, and so, altliongh 
in the City he had slopped payment, ho was able 
to keep lip his snag villa at Rochampton, and 
1 don’t think that his daily dinner was re¬ 
duced either in the quantity or quality of viands 
or wine. 

The investigation of our affairs proceeded 
very slowly, and when the comnuUee did 
meet, it was merely to give an ollicial con¬ 
firmation to such statements ns Mr. Yelardi had 
prepared for their investigation, lu London 
every man of business is always running a 
nover-ending race with time, and os ofl en losing 
it. Niue merchants or bankers out of ten have 
so many irons in the fire, live at so great a 
distance from the City, and are so anxious to 
get away early in the afternoon either lo the 
country or the West-end, that they have very 
few hours in which they can work; for extra 
duties, like that of our committee, they really 
find no time, and arc obliged to accept the siate- 
mcnls of others as trutlm. Our committee of 
creditors met nomiually throe times a week, at 
hidf-past one lot two o’clock. It invariably 
happened that one or other of the members was 
late, aud the other two had to >vait for him. 
Thus, anything like the work of investigation 
never began until a quarter or half-past two, and 
what with desultory conversation, aud a general 
dishke of the whole business, the clock always 
pointed to three before the members knew 
wjiere they were. At from a quarter to half- 

a it three they broke up, being under the 
usion that they had done a good day’s work 
if, at least *two hours. Then, as the J.iondon 
came on, oox committee became more 
aiore irregular. One* member would want 
take his wife to tho«Hortioulturai Gardens, 


another wished <to go with his daughter to Uie 
Onttol Palace. Tims the two mmitos’ delay i»> 
had asked for name to an endt and we were as 
Ua off from the setUement of.oar affairs as 
iwrer. 

This just suited Mr. Yelardi mi mysdf. 
We wanted delay, and wo obtained it by the 
doings of others as if it were the .last hbing 
on earth that we desired.' At the 'end n 
the two months, the oommiUee agreed to draw 
up a p»er asking the ereditoi^ for miothar 
delay' of two months, on aoeount of the m- 
tricaoy oi our affairs, and btoause further time 
was required to obtain a toorough knowledge of 
how our firm realk stood with respect to certain 
foreign houses. This statement was dnlited by 
Mr. Yelardi, who acted as seoretiTy to the com¬ 
mittee, aud, coming as it did from the men they 
had themselves named, it was impossible for the 
creditors to refuse the request. The committee 
determined to work harder, and to try and obtma 
some reliable account of our aifikirs before the 
two months were out, but, like most good re¬ 
solutions, these were made only to be broken. 
Just as they had begun to get something 
like an insight into our affairs^-tbat is, os 
much of an insight as they could ever get of 
dealings which were far too complicated to be 
understood—one of tlieir numimr, the director 
of the Onyx Bank, was token iU, aud another 
creditor had to take his place on the committee, 
so the whole of the work had to bo done over 
again. 

As good luck would have it, at about this 
time a foreign house whose acceptances wo 
happened to hold for the amooSt of about five 
hundred pounds, took up the bill when due, 
and this—although it was a mere drop in 
the ocean towards paying our oreditors—we 
made the most of to the committee, show¬ 
ing how, if time were only given us, we should 
be able to recover more mon^ for our estate, 
and asking for a farther delay. This was 
granted. Of the many Greek, and other foreign 
firms on whom we hod bills, nearly all Lad 
failed or suspended payment, so that of the 
great mass of bills we held, nearly the whole 
were useless. On this fact Mr. Yelardi en¬ 
larged very much, and prepared for the conv 
mittee a statement by which he showed that 
our failure was brought about chiefly, if not 
entirely, by the failure of other firms, and not 
by any rash, or over-speculation of our own. 
The figures were cleverly put together, and, 
though the committee could not believe the 
whole statement, they were more than half 
inclined to believe hall of it. If any good cottld 
be done to such a desperate ceise of reckless 
insakenoy as ours, Mr. Tshwdi certainly did 
that good; for, partly by management among 
his Greek commeiciaf friends, parayon account 
of good turns he liad done his •foiioiw.'eoantry- 
men when hunself in prosperity, he managed 
to get a member of the foreign accommodation 
bills withdrav^n, and «o rrauoed the claims 
imainst us oonsidetably. No doubt this was 
effected chiefly through many of our creditors 
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kjHovmg ^{tk’ We shouM;«eTer .|>i{;f 
j^lio^ ia^ijie ^oasdi 90 fX»nu<ite«.ip^<^d 
both, Ux. ^^rdi «nd. imjjwWiilor' ^e 
oieat aid iiae had 
gatioQ of o\iralfai|Sf 

—^hifib came before tbe'brcdil^ aa. tbe reqaeet 
of the cotn^ttMt^he obtaiBbd .ihcoe more 
nHwilts* «ko is the mean time we 

the phttaers in ebiM^ra were to leave 
to reoommenee huEiseae in.; our. own. names: 
0 % oar accmuits in what limy be termed the 
new dan were to be kept perfectly ^tinot 
from those of our fcurmer trading. This was 
what Mr. Yelm^di had been driving at all along. 
Within a week we were in full work again. 

We-,did not evffia change onroffices; but com¬ 
menced .fausinees once more, though on a very 
much smaller acale, as if nothing more than a 
temporary holiday had oocurred to interrupt our 
tramng. Mr. Velardi’s Greek friends all rallied 
ronnd him, and among many English and other 
merchants who wei-e not creditors, it was sup¬ 
posed that, as we had recommenced business, 
we must have paid off the old scores. The 
secret of my partner’s plans was, in fact, to 
work off our iormer debts by the profits of our 
new business, or rather to make the latter a sort 
of guarantee that we would pay the former. ^ 
So-,' shortly after we were started again, he; 
made, through the committee, a proposition to i 
the creditors. To pay them live shillings in the 
pound; one shilling in cash; one in six months; 
one in twelve months; and the remainder in a 
year and a half. | 

This proposition was at first scouted by 
all, save imd except our Greek friends, who 
stood by their fellow-countryman upon all 
occasions; . but were wise enough not to ap- 

J ear as too urgent advocates of our cause, 
n public , these gentlemen denounced our pro¬ 
posed settlement as vehemently os any of the 
rest, but in .private they assured os that when 
the proper time came they would be the first 
to alga. Some of our creditors talked largely of 
taking ns into the Bankruptcy Court, and even 
of attacking us by criminm information before a 
magistrate. What all this meant we knew very 
weU, and were fully aware that the fiercer the 
storm now, the sooner it would calm down. 
Throuf^ our accountant and solicitor we de¬ 
monstrated clearly—to oux own satisfaction 
—that by taking us into the Bankruptcy Court, 
the assets we DOW had at out disposal woiUd be 
swallowed ap, andii^tead of fiveshillii^s in the 
pound pur ureditors would not get five pence, 
while, if'.any extrR'mcpens(% were incurred they 
would upon sueh of our creditors as had 
forced-us to beo(atte.>bsytti3fapta. We likewise 
managed, through our friends, to spread the 
report t^t the competition we offered came 
really, though v not .nominally, from wealthy 
supporters, who-★ere iwiBing to go so far, but 
no fu^er, to help us; and that if out affairs 
should be more thorough^ investigated it 
would be'found that we could not offer even 
two shillings in the pound. 

As time wore on, our creditors began to get 


ptene careless,, .Many uf thebi .regarded the 
money we owed them as lost for eyter, aad’became 
qnitewhiisront. (Othen saidthfiy.w4:^.^j|^ 
to 8|$ the -okahB they had npon ,«isipr 
crownPf ti^^we.mmie^ 
through frieiMS .to buy hp several for 
sums, and thtts ppt maiif pf oar most bitter 
oppemerds oat of o«c listv, 
in tile inean time <m Wm continacd to work 
on, mid as the oommeroial vvorldwas now fast 
recovering from the effects ..^of.ra late crisis, wo 
were able to obtain a,cort^, amounit, of credit, 
and. made money, although not so .much or w 
fast os formerly. Wedidnot 8cek.to>re«slabiyi 
any of our foreign firms. That at Alexandria, 
indeed, had never stopped payment, as^ .in.cc^n* 
seqnenoe of Mr. White being a partn^ in it, 
the branch house there bad never, gone-laignly 
into the bill-aceepting business. Ot the 
Mr. Velardi had made by our former desiiiige, 
he withdrew a thousand pounds from what had 
bcen settledr upon his wife, and, placing it in a 
I'bank on current account, gave out that the sum 
bad been advanced by a wealthy Greek firm 
abroad, in order that he might start fresh. More¬ 
over, we now worked more legitimately than be¬ 
fore, or at any rate not so wildly. What we 
professed to do alnrost exclusively, was to 
ship Manchester goods abroad updn commis¬ 
sion, and to receive produde from the Levant 
upon the same terms. This kind of busings 
involved no drawing or accepting of bills, 
except such as were agmust goods seat from 
or brought to England in the legitimate way 
of trade. We were careful to keep a balance 
of never less than a thousand pounds at our 
banker’s,-and always provided for out bills two or 
three days before they became due. In the City 
it was reported that wo were not working solely 
upon our own account, bat that sbme wealthy 
foreign firms were behind us, and would help us 
in case of necessity. Tins tale, thoi^h utterly 
groundless, we neither denied nor affirmed, mid 
as it very soon camo to be uniyorsidly believed, 
our credit increased in proportion.. 

“ To him that hath shall be given, but to him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,” is a text of which the full 
practical meaning and .bearing upon eveiy^-day 
life, is only understood in the commercial world. 
So long as our creditors Imlieyed us to have 
nothing, and to be strufi^ling into a business 
which would afford us a naro subsistence, thw 
bullied and badgered us beyond belief. Wc 
were "memGreek,adventurers;” “sv^indlers;” 
"Moundrels;" men who had "over-traded:;” 
who had “ obtained money onialse pretences;” 
who had “commeBoed without any mpital.” 
But no sooner did we get out heads a little 
above water, than some of those who had been 
our Wttcrest enemies and most vehement de¬ 
nouncers, began by degrees to 4mltivato a sort 
of business-bke friendship for us. Little .Iqr 
little, some even of our gruffest English ctu- 
ditoiu began to speak to as when wo met in ttei 
City, and some of those who had formerly abused 
us m no measured terms, were beard.>to way that 
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I HALF A MILLION OE MONEY. 

I rv iiiR AiTTnoR or “baeb.vka’s ni.sTonr." 

i ' CIlAVTEK XIV. MOTIIEU AXP SON. 

I “ TjATe, and alone, Gervase P” said Lady Casi le- 
1 lowers, with cold displeasure. “ The breakfasl- 
liell rang ten minutes ago. AVhere are our 
' gnosis 

“ 1 am sorry to have kept you wailing, mo- 
llior,” replied the Earl, “ and you will be sorry 
, for the cause. Sardanapalus had bitten Miss 
Golonna in the hand, and Vaughan has gone 
j roniKi with her to Mrs. Walker’s room to get il 
; I dro; sod. I always said that oonfouiidod bird 
■j would do raisehief some day. Wherc’.s tiulonna P” 
j “in liis room, I suppose, and deaf, as usual, 

; Id the boll. Is Olimpia much hurt ?” 
i “ rainfully; but, of course, not dangoronsly.” 

I “There is no necessity for my presenee 
; “ No absolulo necessity,” rejoined the joiing 

I Earl, will) some hesilation, and a little cinjjhasis. 

I 1’he Countess s(!aled herself at tlio hreakfast- 
[ table, and dismissed Hie sen’ant in attcudanee. 

I “1 am glad,” said she, “of a few inomeuls 
i alone ivilh you, Gcrva.se. How long doe... Major 
!' Vaughan pro))ose to remain wilh ns'” 

! “I really do not- know, ile has said nolhiug 
ah ml il, and 1 fancy his time just non is u( his 
,' own ilisposal.” 

,! “I think wc ought to do .something t(j make 
I Castlctowers ])leasant to liiui while he is here,” 

.! “1 was iutciuling to make the same remark to 

you. my dear mollier,” replied the young man. 
“ 1 have;, indeed, asked some men from town, and 
I rather think Charley Burgoyne and Launaiee 
j Greatorex maybe down next week, hut tliaf. is 
I not enough. Shall wc give a ball 
I “Ora fete—but perhaps 1 he summer is hardly 

' suilicicntly advanced for a fete at i)reseiii 

“ And then a fete is so confoundedly expeu- 
I sive!” groaned the Earl. “It won’t he .so bad 
; afler the half-yearly rents have comciii; hull 
! assure you, mother, I was shocked wheu 1 looked 
i into my hauker’s book yesterday. TVe have 
j barely a couple of hundreds to carry us tlirongh 
up to Midsummer!” 

I The Countess sighed, and tapped impatieiiily 
j on the edge of the table wilii her delicate 
I jewelled lingers. 

I “It’s a miserable thing to be poor!” ejaculated 

I the Earl. 


“ i\Iy poor boy, it J indeed!” | 

“ I f it hadn’t beC , Ir paying off that mortgage ' 
of Oliver Bchrcn’f| 
“ VVhiqJj .^U'LV-’s extravagance entailed 
upon nsl’V’a^' -.cd Lady Castlctowers, 
bitterly. ^ 

“If it^ “Sr paying that off,” he • 

continiis j; “ oV^ ^ «« 

comfortable. o' _"!thousand live hundred 1 

a year, mother^ wc made us rich.” j 

“Comparat-' siy nc., replied the Couulcss. 
“Well, it’s of no usc‘ to be always moauing, i 
like the harbour bar in Kingsley’s pocrii,” said j 
the young man, with an air of forced gaiety. ! 
“We are poor, dearest mother, and we must j 
make the. best of il. In the mean while, lei ns, j 
by all means, give some kind of eiiterlainuieut. ' 
Yon can think the matter over, and whatever I 
>011 decide upon is sure to be best and wisest, j 
i musi, fiud tlic money, somehow. I’erlmp.s TVe- 
faldcu could advance, me a hundred or two.” j 
“lias he not lately eomc into an enormous I 
fortune ?” asked the Countess, abstractedly. 

“ No, n6t ourTrefalden; bul some member, 1 ! 
believe, of his liimily. I don’t know the story, i 
Imt 1 have heard it is sometlimg very romantic, i 
However, Trefalden himself is a rich man—he’s 
too quiet imd clever not to be ricli. At all events, i 
1 can but a-sk him.” ; 

“ 1 don't like you to borrow money, Gervase,” i 
s.aid Ijady Cast.letowcr.s. 

“ f abhor it in the ordinary sense of the word,” ' 
rejiliwt her son. “ But a genlle.mau may draw 1 
uiion his lawyer for a small sum witliovit scrtiple. j 
It is not at all the same thing.” ! 

“ If I could bul see you well married!” sighed 
the Count css. : 

Loril Ciisl.lelowers shrugg('d his shoulder.s. 

“And occupying that iiosilioii in the country 
to which your birth and laicals entitle you! 1 ' 
was talking about you the other day to the Duke ' 
of Di)rche.sfcr. He seems to think there must I 
he a change in the ministry before long; and , 
tlicn, if he, and one or two others of our acquaint- ; 
aucc, get into ofiiec—nous verrous!” 

“There are always so many it's,” said Lord 
Castlctowers, with a smile. 

“ By the way, Miss Hatiicrlon—the rich 31iss 
Hatlierton—is slaying at Aylsham Park. Of 
course, if we. give a fete, the TValkingshaws will 
bring licr with them.' Jt is said, Gervase, llmt 
she has a hundred and fitly lhous.aud pounds.” 
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“Indeed!” said Lord Casllctowcrs, hidiffe- 
renlly. 

“ And she is handsojne.” 

“Yes—she is handsome.” 

Tlic Countess looked at her son. The Earl 
looked out of the window. 

“I fancy,” said ihc Comdnss, “th.'it Major 
Vungkau is paying a good deal of .attention to 
01imi)ia,” 

“To—to Yliss Colonua?” said the Earl, with 
an involuntary catching of his breath. “ Impos¬ 
sible I” 

“ IVhy impossible ?" 

“ Eceausc-AVcll, povlups I .scarcely know 

why; but it seems so uitlil^^.” 

“ Why unlikely?” ’'urbuc[*% Couiites.s, coldly 
iind steadily. ‘ 

"'Well—Vaughan is uol ^ ^~wmgin.au- and 
he has no private moans, none, bc.side.s 

his pay—and—and fticn,r^^®^o ullci lyun- 
suited—unsuitcd in cvef*!^^*n tastes, ages, 
dispositions, ever)tiling^; 

'I’he young man spok<^:'^j^, .and nith a per¬ 
cept ihly heightened colC^i Ilis mother, still 
coldly obsevviug him, uti* on. 

“1 do not a^rree with yon, Gerv.ase,” said she, 
“ in .any one of your (•lyectinu's. T belicie th.at 
Alnjor Vaiitvhau would laidii wilhugly marry, if 
Olimpia were the lady, lie is not forty; and 
if he has only a lew h-.indreds a year besides bis 
l.ay, ho is, at all events, richer th.an Olimpia’s 
father. Ilesides, he is a gallant ('Ihcer; and if all 
that Colonna auiieipates should come to i.jiss, 
a e.'dlnnt otlieer wi.aild lie woith more than .a 
mere fortune, just now, to ihe Italian eaese.” 

Tlic Ear) still stood by the window, looking 
out at the park and th.c blue hills far aw.ay; but 
made no reply. 

“lie lias said nothing to yon upon the suh- 
joetr” said Lady Ca.stletowcrs. 

“Nc'lhiug.” 

“l\'rhaps, however, it is hardly likely th.at lie 
Mould ilii so,” 

‘Most unlikely, I should say. I’ul ]icre’,s the 
icttcr-b.ag—.and here eoinc surgeon .and p.atieiit.” 

Lady Castletowors beeame .at once coudolent 
and sjmp.alhctic; .Mademoiselle Colonna laughed 
off the riccident with imiiatienl iridiffcreuee; 
Major Vaughan hf'Wcd over his ho^l(;.^^’s fair 
hand; and all took their ijinces at table. 

“ \ budget, as usual, for Colonmi,” said Lord 
CasllelOwens, sorting the jiile of letters just 
tnmliled out of the b.ag. two, tlirce hilJcf.s, 

redolent of what miglit be called the parfuni d« 
boudoir, for Vaughan-.also, as usual! Tw'o 
letters, my dearest mother, for you; and only 
one (a sciuare-shouJdcicd, round-lisled, hluc- 
comi»lexiouc<l, obstinate-lcjoking business docu¬ 
ment) for myself. A pretty thing (o lie at the 
boifom of one’s Ictler-bag, like hope at the 
bottom of Pandora’s casket!” 

“It halh.a Bond-street .aspect, C<astlctow'crs, 
th.at affects me unpleasantly,” said M.ajor 
"Vaugban, from whose brow^ibe angry llmsli witli 
which he had received liisi hree letters and swept 


them carclc-ssly on one side, had not yet qiute 
failed. 

“ Say, r.athor,_ a Ch.aucer 3 ’-lano aspect,” rei’lied 
the young E.arl, breaking the seal as ho spoke; 
“.and that’s as much worse 1h.an Bond-street as 
Newgale is w'orse than the Queen’s Beroh.” 

“Bond-slrcet and Chancery lane, Newgale 
and t he Quenn’s Bench I” repc.atrdMadcmoi.si llc 
Colonna. “ The conversation sounds very an ful. 
Wh.at does it all mean?” 

“T liresviine,” .said Tjady Casllehowcrs, “tlial 
Major Vaughan supposed the letter to be writ ten 
by a—a tailor, or some person of tliat deserip- 
iion; while it really comes from my sun’s lawyer, 
Mr. Trefalden.” 

“ I mot Mr. Trefalden a few weeks ago,” said 
.Mademoi'icllc Colonna, “inSu'ilzerland.” 

“In Swil/.crland?” echoed Lord Cast lei 

“ And he auOiorised me to add his name to onr 
general commiltce list.’’ 

“A miracle! a miracle!” 

“And why a mir.aelc?” asked Lady Crtslle- 
towers. “ Doe.s Mr. Tre.falden disaiiprovc i!i<‘ 
Italian cause?” 

“Mr. Trefalden, my dear ui.iiher, nc^er 
.npjiroves or disapproves of any public moveiU'Uit 
wli.atever. Nature scorns to Imve created biiu 
witlunit opinions.” 

“Then he is eill'Cr a very snpeificml, or av.uy 
uiiihilious m.an,” .said L.ady O.astletowcrs. 

“ The latter, ilepend on it. He’s a le.urivkably 
elcrer fellow', and htis good interest, no iloulil. 
lie will set his polities tothetuneof liis iiiteie.'-t. 
some dav, and make his wav to Ihe woolsack ' ni 
a galliard.’ ” 

“ 1 am glad this is hut a eoujeetura! estiiualo 
of Mr. Trelaldeu’s eh.araeter,” .said Oliupiia.. 

“ You like him, tlien?” said Major Vaughaii, 
htislily. 

“1 neither like lu’in nor dislike him: hut if 
these were, proven faet.s, [ would never sjieak to 
him agtiiii.” 

Signor Colonna came in and made his niornin'” 
salutations, his ej’cs wandering ea.geily toward-; 
his letters all Ihe time. 

“Good riorning—good morning. Ijate, did 
you say ? Peecavi! So I am. I lost iiii'self in 
the library. Bell! 1 hc.ard no bell. J’lny for¬ 
give, me, dear Lady (k.sl letowers. Any new.s t<'- 
day? Yon were eaily this morning, .M;ijor 
Vauglian. Saw you in the saddle soon after six. 
Plenty of Idlers tliis momin.g, 1 sec-plenty of 
let.te.rs!'” 

And with this ho alifipcd hdo his sc.at, and 
became at once immersed in the contents of the 
doeuiuents before him. 

“Trefalden writes from town, mother,” s.aid 
Lord Cast letowers. “Jfc excuses liis delay on 
the plea of much husines.s. He h.as been settling 
his cousin’s affairs—the s.'iid cousin htiving come 
in for between four .and live, millions sterJiug.” 

“A mail who comes in for four or five millions 
steiliiig lias iu) right to live,” s.aid Major 
Vau.ghan. “ TJ’is very hoing is an insult to his 
offended species.” 
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;j “ l?ut if lliis cousin should prove to be a lady ?” “rrcciscly.” j 

!| sui?.q:catc(l Madcinoisnllc Colonua. “ Well, I suppose it can be done—somchou’.” j 

! “1 would coudciim her, of course—to inatri- “I think it can,” replied Colonna. "1 am ' 

, niony.” sure it can.” jj 

“ I should think Trcfaldcn would take care of “And it might lead to great results ?” } 

, that!” laughed the Earl. “It might—^indeed it might.” i 

".Hut M the cousin a lady?” asked Lady “Your personal influence, 1 know, is almost } 

I Caslletowcrs, with seeming indilfcrcnce. magical,” mused Lady Castletowcrs; “and if j 

"Aliis! no, my dear mother, too surely he our niillioraiairc should prove to be young and ' 
belongetli to the genus homo. Trcfaldcn’s words impressionable . . . .” |i 

I arc—“ t have been assisting my cousin in the She lic.silatcdv lie looked up, and their eyes i' 

aiTangement of his atlairs, he having lately in- met. ' 

' herited a fortune of between four aud five “Olimpia is very lovely,” she said, smiling; 

niillious slcrlmg.’” " aud very fasciiiat ing.” I 

4 “I have 110 doubt that he is fid, ugk,and dis- “1 have thought of that,” he replied. "I 1 

I o.greeahie,’’ siiid Major Vaughan. have thought of lliat; and Olimpia would never j 

i ".And plebeian,” added Lady Ciistlelowers, marry imy man who did not devote himself to 4 
■■•vifli a snnle. 1 tab’, body and soul!” j' 

; “Aud illiberal,” said Olimpia. “And purse,” added Lady Castletowcrs, jj 

: “And, in short, so rich,” said the Earl, " that i|uiotiy. I 

I were he hideous aud ignorant as Caliban, soeiely “And purse—of coursesaid he, with a 
j would reccivehim witli opeiiann.s, aud the beauty somewhat heiglitoned colour. i j 

of tlie .season would gladly wear oraumi-hlossoms “ Then 1 will do whal I can, iloar old fricml, H 
I lor him at St. (Jeorge’s! What siiys this honour- for your sake,” saitl Lady Castlelowers, afl'ce- | ' 
ihie company—sliiill i invite him down to Oa.slle- liouately. * i! 

lowers lor a week or two,and shall ivu iill fall l.r' “And' I,” he replied, “ will dowhat I ciiii, for li 
■' worshipjniig the gohicii cait -nv God know.s, Aletlica, 4 

“Not for the world!' exclaimed t)liipi>"''-'''i ilmf 1 do it for the cause alone—God knpws how i 
. monifully; hut she w;is the only one w' opuiv my soul is of luiy otlier aimor end!” 

. plit'il. ■ . f.- ^ replied, nhstractedlj'. i 

I ihc hreakfast-party I licit broke up. The Lari “Had 1 hut i lie half of four or live millions 

1 went tohis stfihii-s,'^llimpia to her aiiarlmeiils, at eommand, the stake upon which I have set my j' 
and Major \ aughun to the billiard-room. Signor whole life, ami my ehihl’s life, would he won. | 
Colonua and .Lady (.'.istletowcrs strolled to aud Do you hear iiu-, Aletiiea? would be, be !■ 
i fro in the sunshine, outside the hreakfasi-room won!” 


windows. . “Au.l shall he won, amico, if any help of j 

“But wlio is this millionnairn?” a&ked the ounc can avail yon,” .said I/ady Castletowcrs. 
Italian, cajrerly. *• j will s))cak to Gervasc about it at oucc. He : 

“Caro .-imieo, you know as much a-^ 1 know,” shall ask both the eou.sins down.” ' 

replied Lady Castletower.s. “ lie is a cousin ol “ IJesI iVieiul,” inurnuirod the Italian, taking 

our solicitor, Mr. Trelalden, who is a \cry well- the hand whicdi she extended to him, and press- 

bred gentlemanly ]K;rson. As tor this fortune, ing it. irratvfully in both his own. 

I think 1 have, heard th.at it lias been aecuiimial- “.nut beware!—not .a word to liiin of alt tiii.s. ■' 
ingtorom-or two ecutuvies—lmt lliatis probably He. has his I'liiglish notiou-s of liospitalifv—von 
a mere nimour.” umler.sUmd ‘ ' o 

“ Between four and five miilion.s!” ejaculated “ Yes— it is true.” 

Colonua. “ With sueii a fortune, what might “ Adieu, Iheu, till luncheon." i 

not he, done by a fricml to the cause!” “ Adilio.” 

Lady Castlcfowers smiled. Ami the Couutes.s, with alook of unusual pre- 

“Sempre Italia!” sile said, occuiialion oii her fah brow, tvciit slowly back P 

“Sempre Itiilia,” replied lie, lifting his hat to the liouse, tiiiukiiig of many things :—chielly ! 

rcvercutly as he pronounced I he words. “ IVhile of ho\v her sou should some day mai'ry an 
1 live. Lady Castletowcrs. Mhilellivc.” heiress, aud how Olimpia Colonua should be ii 
They had eoinc now t o the cud of the ptitli, di.sposed of to Saxoii Trefiildeu. i ■ 

and were about to return, when he laid Ids haml 

on licrs, and said, very earnestly: (ui.vnt'.u xv. s.txo.v nu.vws JiisFIRST muQUE. |! 

“I wish J could sec this man. 1 wish 1 knew A 'I’ai.i, young man stood at the first floor j 
him. I have won over thousands of recruits in window of a fashioiiahle hotel in Piccadilly', ji 
my time, Aletlica—thousmnls, wlio had only druiumiug upon the plate-glaas panes, and 1 [ 
their blood to give, aud gave it. Jloney is as .staring listlessly domi upon the crowded street !; 
precious as blood in a c.ausc like ours. If wc lielow. Ii was about two o'clock iu the day, and jj 
had had but e/c; million, eighteen mouths ago, the brilliant thoroughfare wa.s all alive with ' 
Italy would now'luivc been free.’*’ colour and suushinOt; but his face look tio j 

“ Ah, you want me to help you—^you want joyousness from the busy scene. It wove, on i 
Gervasc to bring him here ? Is that so ?” the contrary, as gloomy and diseonlenled an ex- | 
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pression as such a bril^Et yovmg face oonld iirell 
put 00 . Tbe oeaael^ aod flow of goi^eous 
e(iuipa^i the fitir ]pedestria 08 io their fasUon> 
able toUetl^ even the Uttie band of household 
troops riding by in helm and cuirass, failed, 
apparently) to interest that weary spectator. 
He yawned, looked at his watoh, took an, 
impatient turn or two about the room, and th^ 
w^ back to the window, and drummed again 
upon the panes. Some books, an opera-glass, 
and one or two newspapers, lay. on the table; 
but the leaves of the books were uncut, and 
only one of the newspapers had been unfdded. 
Too ennny4 to read, and too restless to sit still, 
this young man evidently found bis time hang 
heavily upon his hands. 

Presently a cab drove up to the hotel, and two 
gentlemen jumped out. The first of these was 
William Tretalden; the second. Lord Castle- 
towers. William Trcfalden looked up and 
nodded, as he came up the broad stone steps, 
and the watcher at the window ran joyously to 
meet him on the stairs. 

"I’m so glad you’re come!’’ was his eager 
exclamation. " I’ve been watching for you, and 
the time has seemed so long!’’ 

“I am only twenty minutes late,” replied 
Mr. Trcfalden, smiling. 

“But ft’s so dreary here!” 

"And I bring you a visitor,” continued the 
other. “Lord Castletowcrs, allow me to 
present my cousin, Mr. Saxon Trcfalden. Saxon, 
Lord Castletowcrs is so kind as to desire your 
acquaintance.” 

Saxon put out his hand, and gave the Earl’s a 
hearty shake. He would as soon have thought 
of greeting his guest with a bow as of lliuging 
him over the balcony into the street below. 

“Thank you,” said he. “I’m very much 
obliged to you.” 

“I am surprised that you find Ibis situation 
‘dreary,’ Mr. Trefalden,” said Lord Castle- 
towers, with a glance towards the window. 

“I find all London dreary,” replied Saxon, 
bluntly. 

“ May I ask how long you have hccu here ?” 

“Five days.” 

“Then you have really had no time to form 
an opinion.” 

“I have had time to be very miserable,” said 
Saxon. “I never was so miserable in my life. 
ITie noise and hurry of London bewilder me. 
I can settle to nothing. I can think of nothing. 
I can do nothing. I find it impossible to read; 
and if 1 go ont ^oue in the streets, 1 lose myself. 
Then there seems to be no air. I have inhaled 
smoke and dnst; but I have ixot hreuthei since I 
came into the place.” 

I “Your first impressions of onr Babel are oer- 
tainly-not couleur de rose,” said the Earl, langh- 
ingly. 

"They are coulenr de Lothbury, and couleur 
de Chanoery-lme,” interposed William Tre¬ 
falden. “ My cousin. Lord Castletowcrs, has for 
these last four days been the victim of the law. 


We been putting him in possei|sion of his 
property, and he has seen nothing of town save 
the gold r^ons east of Temple 

“An excellent beginning,” said tbo Earl. 
“The finest pass iuln Belgravia is trough 
Threadnee^e-street.” 

“ And tile noblest prospect in London is the 
Bank of England,” added the lawyer. 

“ I tliottght it very ugly and dirty,” said Saxon, 
innocently. 

“ I hope this law business is all over now," said 
Lord Castietowers. 

“Yes, for the present; and Saxon has nothing 
to do but to amuse himself.” 

“ Amuse myself!” ecliocd Saxon. “ I must go 
home to do that.” 

" Because Beicheuau is so gay, or because you 
find London so uninviting ?” asked the Earl, with 
a smile. 

" Because I am a bom mounlaiueer, and be¬ 
cause to me this place is a prison. I must have 
air to breathe, hills to climb, and a gun on my 
shoulder. Thai is what 1 call amusement.” 

“That is what I call amijsemcnt also,” said 
Lord Castletowcrs; “ and if you will emne down 
to Surrey, I can give you plenty of it—a fishing- 
rod, and a hunter included. But in the mean 
while, you must let us prove to you that London 
is not so barren of entertainment as you seem to 
think.” 

“ Let this help to prove it,” said Mr. Trcfalden, 
taking from liis pocket a little oblong Iwok in a 
green paper cover. “There’s magic in these 
pages, n»y dear fellow. They contain all the wit, 
wisdom, and beauty of the world we live in. 
While you have tliis in your pocket, you will nev'er 
want for amusement—or friends; and when 
you have eome to the end of the present volume, 
the publishers will furnish you with another.” 

“ What is it F” said Saxon, turning it over 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“ A cheque-book.” 

“ Pshaw! money again. Always money!” 

“Don’t speak of it disrespectfully. You have 
more than you can count, and as yet you neither 
know what it is worth, nor what to do with it.” 

“Pray enlighten me, then,” said Saxon, with a 
touch of impatience in his voice. “ Tell me, in 
the first place, what it w worth ?” 

“That is a matter of individual opinion,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Trefalden, with one of his quiet smiles. 
“ If you ask Lord Castletowcrs, he will probably 
tell you that it is worth less than noble blood, 
bright eyes, or Italian liberty. If you ask a plod¬ 
ding fellow like myself, he will probably value it 
above all three.” 

“ Well then, in the second place, what am I to 
do with it?” 

“Spend it.” 

Saxon shrugged his shoulders; and Lord 
Castletowcrs, who had coloured up somewhat 
angrily the minute before, laughed, and said that 
it was good advice. 

“ Spend it,” repeated the lawyer. “You never 
will know how. to employ your money till you ac- 
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quire the art of getting rid of it. You have yet 
to learn that instead ^ turning ever^hing into 
gold, like Midas, you can turn wld into ev^ 
thing. It is the true secret of the transmutation 
of raotal.” j 

“Shall I be any the wiser or happier for this' 
knowledge ?” asked Saxon, with a sigh. I 

“ You cannot help being the wiser,” laughed! 
his ooasiui “nor, 1 should think, the happier. | 
You will cease to be ‘ dreary,’ in the first place, j 
He who has plenty of money and knows how to 
spend it. is never in want of entertainment.” 

"Ay, ‘ ani known how to npeni it!’ There is 
my difficulty.” 

" If you had read Moliere,” replied Mr. Tre- 
fidden, “ you would be aware that a rich man has 
discernment in his purse,” 

“ Cousin, you are laughing at me.” 

It was said with perfect good humour, but with 
such directness that even Mr. Trefaldcn’s prac¬ 
tised self-possession was momentarily troubled. 

" But 1 suppose you think a rich fellow can 
afford to be laughed at,” added Saxon, “ and I 
am qtiite of your opinion. It will help to civi¬ 
lise me; and that, you know, is your mission. 
And now for a lesson in alchemy. What skill 
I transmute my gold into first ?” 

“Nay, into M’hiitcvcr seems to you to be best 
worth the trouble,” replied Mr. Trcfalden, 
“ First of aU, 1 should say, into a certain amount 
of superfine Saxony ami other cloths; into a 
large stock of French kid and IVench cambric— 
and a valet. After that—well, after that, sup¬ 
pose you ask Lord Castlctowers’ opinion.” 

“ I vote for a tali horse, a short tiger, and a 
cab,” said the young Earl. 

“And chambers in St. Jamcs’s-slrcel,” sug¬ 
gested the lawyer. 

“ And a stall at Gye’s.” 

“And all the flowers, pictures, Baskervillc 
editions, Dclpliiu cla-ssics, organs, and Etruscan 
antiquities you take it into your head to desire! 
That’s the way to transmute your metal, you 
happy fellow! Taken as a philosophical experi¬ 
ment, I know nothing more beautiful, simple, 
and satisfactory.” 

“ You bewilder me,” said poor Saxon. “ You 
speak a language which is partly jest aud partly 
earnest, and I know not where the earnestness 
emk, nor where the jest begins. What is it that 
you really mean P 1 am quite wilUng to do w'hat 
you conceive a man in my yiosition should do; 
but you must show me how to set about it.” 

“ I am here to-day for no other purpose.” 

“ Aud more than this, you must give me leave 
to reject your systein, if 1 dislike, or grow weary 
of it.” 

“ What! return to roots and woad after Kiiliu 
andStultz?” 

“ Certainly, if 1 find the roots more palatable, 
and the woad more becoming." 

“ Agreed. . Then we begin at once. You shall 
put yourself under my guidance, and that of 
Loi-d" Castlctowers. You shall dboy us implicitly 
for the next six or eight hours; aud you shall 


begin by writing a cheque forfive hundradj Whidh 
we can cosh rt Drummond’s as vra go 

“ With all my heart,” said Saxon; and so 
aided by his consin’s instractions, sat down nna 
wrote his first cheque. 

“He’s a capital fellow,” said Lord Oartle- 
towers to Mr. Trefalden, as they went down the 
hotel stairs; “a splendid fellow, and I like him 
thoroughly. Shall I propose hhaa at the Erec- 
theum ? . Ue ought to belong to a dub; and 1 
know some men there who would be delighted 
to do what they could for any member of my 
introduction.” 

“ By all means. It is the very thing for him,” 
replied Mr. Trefalden. “ He must have acquaint¬ 
ances, you know; and it is out of the question 
that a busy man like myself should do the 
honours of town to him, or any one. Were he 
my own brother, I would not undertake it.” 

“ And I am never here myself for many days 
at a time,” said the Earl. “ London is an ex¬ 
pensive luxury, ami I am obliged to make a little 
of it go a long way. However, while I am here, 
and whenever 1 am here, it will give me a great 
deal of pleasure to show Mr. Saxon Trefdden 
any attcution in my power.” 

“You arc very kind. Saxon, my dear fellow. 
Lord Castlctowers is so good as to ofier to get 
you into the Ereetheum.” 

“The Erectlicum of AthensP” exclaimed 
Saxon, opening his blue ey es in laughing astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Nonsense?—of Pall Mall. It is a fashionable 
club.” 

“ I am much obliged to Lord Castlctowers,” 
replied Saxon, vaguely. But he had no more 
uoliuu ol the nature, objects, or aims of a fashion¬ 
able club than a Bedouin Arab. 

INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

About five years ago I returned from India, 
with my pension of a thousand a year, as a 
retired civilian. During the thirty-five years 
! I had lived in that land of the sun, I had 
' managed to save ten thousand pounds, which, 
being invested at ten per cent, gave me another 
thousand a year. With an income of two 
thousand pounds, and all our cliildren provided 
for, my wife and I not unreasonably hoped 
and cxiieclcd to live comfortably, the more so 
as neither of us was given to extravagance, and 
we both cared little for the fashionable conven¬ 
tionalities of life.. When we came borne from the 
East, 1 was fifty-five years of age, and my better 
half ten years my junior: ages at which people 
look forward rather to quiet enjoyment of life 
than to making a show, or cutting a dash, in 
the world. We took a small house in Ken¬ 
sington, laid out a. few hundred pounds in 
i furnishing it, jobbed a neat one-horse brOngham 
j by the month, engaged a cook, a housemaid, 
aud a parlodr-mwd, and set ourselves to work 
1 to renew old friendships and ce-make old ac- 
I quaintances, which in our long lopg exile had 
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dropped in arrear. Beinj^ a member of the 
Oriental and the Conservative Clubs, I managed 
to pass my forenoons pretty quickly. By the 
time I had breakfasted, smoked my cheroot 
as I walked through the Park to Hanover- 
square or St. James’s-street, it was always 
past twelve o’clock. Once at the club, 1 
made a great show' of writing a letter or two, 
read the papers, had some lunch, talked over 
the villanics of Sir Charles Wood, and the 
financial reforms of Mr. Wilson or Mr. Laing, 
with some old Bengal chum, and, before 1 knew 
where 1 was, the clock pointed to four, at 
which hour my wife always called for me in 
the brougham, and we went for a drive. A seven 
o’clock dinner, a couple of stalls at the theatre 
or Opera twice a week, and so to bed, like a 
moderate - minded steady - going middle - aged 
couple, as we were. 

My wife was a capital manager and house¬ 
keeper. Allbongh wc lived well, 1 found at the 
end of my first year in England a balance of a 
few hundreds remaining in my banker’s hands, 
over and above my expenditure. Then it was 
Uiat my misfortunes really commenced, for 
nothing vrould satisfy me but that this money 
should be profitably invested, and 1 began to 
look about for something better than Consols. 

Among my oldest Indian friends there was 
a certain Colonel Jones, who had retired from the 
service some years before I returned to England. 
Tlie colonel bad—chiefly for want of something to 
do—^turned his sword into a busiucss-likc-looking 
umbrella; and, instead of squadrons, drill, and 
soldiering, bis talk was of shares, the price of 
stocks, and rates of discount. The gallanl 
officer bad become a complete City man, and 
was, moreover, a successful speculator. A more 
honourable or a more truthful man never 
breathed. He w'as a careful calculator, a long¬ 
headed financier, and could see his way ahead, 
more clearly than most men who liad passed 
t heir whole lives in the atmosphere of business. 
More than one old-established bank and rail¬ 
way connected with India, were glad to have 
Colonel Jones xuion their respective boards; 
and as one good!^ thing in the City generally 
leads to another, he could pick, choose, and 
refuse. 

This gentleman recommended me to look out 
for some good concern in which I might purchase 
shares, and of which 1 might, perhaps, in time, 
become one of the directors. At the same time 
he strongly recommended me not to mix myself 
up with any scliemes which were untried, or of 
which the directors were not of acknowledged 
reimcctability. I wish I had taken his advice! 

To a man like Colonel Jones, it is an easy 
matter to get upon the board of a really good ana 
sound company. And if in request w'itTi old, lie 
is doubly so with new companies. He has but 
to say the word, and not only will any new con¬ 
cern DC glad to have him, but will also pay him 
money, besides qualifyiug him with shares, for 
joining the direction. The difficulty with a 
gentleman so' situated is, to know what com¬ 
panies to avoid. With me, the desire to invest 


my money was aocompamed with an almost 
stronger wish to be a director of some oom- 
panv. Like the famous Colonel Newcome, I 
believed myself to be a thorougli man of busi¬ 
ness—by intuition, as it were—^and that I had 
only to “ go to the City” every day, sit at a 
board, and adopt the jargon of mercantile men, 
in order to make money. To do him justice. 
Colonel Jones endeavoured to induce me to look 
more to safety than to a large per-centage in 
purchasing shares. With his warnings I ought 
to have walked safely, but 1 fell into the very 
first trap that was laid for me. 

The llonourabie John Ecuceman was the 
younger brother of a late, and the uncle of an 
actual, peer. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age; bad been, many years ago, in the 
(iuards; and knew everybody and everything in 
Loudon as well as a detective policcuian. In 
his manners he was gentlemanly, afi'able, and 
never by any cliauce pushed into notice his 
noble birth, iior the handle be bad to bis name. 
He did not affect tlie manners of a young man, 
had a family of grown-up daughters, a home in 
one of the best second-rate I'yburiiian squares, 
dressed as became a jiatcrfamilias, was a 
sound Conservative, an exceeding loud Pro¬ 
testant, and altogether embodied the English 
definition of “ a most respectable man.” 1 bad 
known this gentleman sonic considerable lime, 
when 1 discovered that he was in some respects 
“a City man that is to sav, he was member of 
more than one board of directors, and daily 
walked into the City “on business” of various 
kinds. 

To the Honourable John Eeuccnian, then, I 
made known niy desire to invest what spare 
money 1 had, and of becoming a director upon 
any respectable board of a respectable company. 
He promised to think the matter over, and to 
let me know in a day or two Low he could for¬ 
ward my views. Wc met at the club almost 
every day, and 1 asked liiin as often whether 
lie had yet found what I want ed; but bis answer 
was invariably in the negative for at least five 
or six weeks. 

At lust 1 received a note from my friend, 
requesting me to meet liim at a certain Indian 
bank in tlic City, on important business, at a 
certain Iiour. 1 did so, and found that he 
had at last discovered an affair in wliich 1 
could gain honour, emolument, and a commer¬ 
cial good name, without the slightest risk. 
The concern he advised me to join, was, the 
Benevolent Insurance Company, of which, as he 
said, be himself was about to become a director. 

The conditions on which 1 was to join this 
company were as follows-. I was to lake a hun¬ 
dred shares—no director was allowed to take 
fewer, or the imblic would have no confidence 
in the concern—of twenty pounds each, upon 
w'liich ten pounds a share was to be paid. 
“ You can’t possibly lose by it,” said the Honour¬ 
able John to me; “and to show you in what 
estimation 1 hold the company, I have myself 
paid a like amount, and am about to take my 
seat at the board.” 
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The Benevolent Insurance Coinpanj, although 
not old, was bv no means of entirely new 
oreatiou. It haa been born some years ago, 
but, for want of vitality, had never yet given 
forth any signs of flourishing. It had started 
witli a weak board, which had gradu-ally got 
weaker, and of business it had, as yet, never 
liad sufficient to pay its cureent office expenses. 
Of the original directors there now remained 
but three or four; and, although the neat office, 
the mahogany-furnished board-room, the brass 
rails in the office, the handsome bound ledgers, 
the spruce secretary, and one or two trim clerks 
remamed, it was easy to see that of real businc.ss 
there was little or none done at its head-quarters. 
Now and again—^this 1 learned afterwards— 
some of the outside “touters” for the company 
would induce some stray, and probably insane 
individual wbo wished to insure liis life, to 
send in a proposal to our office; but these 
were rare, and more rarely still did such proposi¬ 
tions come to anything. But of this more pre¬ 
sently. 

My friend of noble family exjilained to me, 
that w hat was wanted was—so tos])cak—the re¬ 
generation of tins Insurance Company. Besides 
the Honourable John and myself, four or five 
gentlemen had been induced to join the board, 
and each of these was to pay down a thousand 
Iiounds for his shares. 1 ii obtaining shares there 
was no difficulty whatever, for, of tlie origiiiiil ten 
i liomsaud shares, not. more than one thousand had 
been ajiidied for liy tlic public. J.at ii was snp- 
])oscd tiial when (he direction was known to 
1)0 entirely reconstructed, and tliat seven new 
directors had each subscribed, and each paid for j 
a Imudred sliares, the afl'air would look up, and j 
the unappropriated shares he in great demand. ! 

Of the seven new directors, one was a baronet 
—a jioor man, without an acre or a hundred 
]) 0 uiid 8 he could call his own, but. st.ill a baronet; 
and with untoadyiug John Bull, even tiiis much 
of a title goes a very long way. Another was a 
member of ])urliament, and when 1 have said 
that, J liavc said everything; for, beyond his 
tOj)-coid, .scarf-pin, watch and chain, umbrella 
and liat, he had no property, portable or other¬ 
wise, that 1 or anybody else could discover. 
Next in the list followed two medical men, 
botli of whom were individuals wil li more lei¬ 
sure than money, and more a.ssuraiico than 
learning. Tlic fifth was a retired brewer, w'ho, 
having for thirty years worked hard to make 
a fortune, now worked n.s hard to spend it. 
Every man has his particular hobby, and this 
individual’s mania was that of being in company 
■ndth men who liad handles to their names, oV 
were, as he termed them, “ real gentlemen, and 
no misliike, sir.” I'hc Uonourablc John Fenoe- 
Buin and myself completed the number of seven 
new Bircctors for the Benevolent Insurance 
Company. 

After giving the subject some few days’ coii- 
sid(!ration, 1 consented—notwithstanding the 
arguments of my friend, Colonpl Jones, who ad¬ 
vised me to have nothing to say to the concern 
"—to join this board, being induced to do so 
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artiy by the promised dignity of a scat at the 
oard, but chiefly by the immense profits which 
would accrue to me according to the figures 
shown me by the secretary of the company. 
According to this gentleman, as proved by , 
statistics of the last ten years, taken from the 
annual report of various London offices, the 
thousand irounds I was about to invest in sliares 
must bring me in at the very least a yeaily 1, 
return of five hundred pounds." My scat *a1 the j, 
board would alone give me an income of one ; 
hundred and four pounds a year—^two pounds 
each week—and this would be interest at the 
rate ol ten per cent. Thus it was clearly shown 
that, look at the matter in what light 1 would, i 
I must be an immense gainer in money, as well 
as ill dignity, by jouiiug tbe direction of the i 
Benevolent Insurance Company. ! 

The first day we mot in the boa,id-room of the ! 
company, we voted the baronet into the chair, i 
and then passed resolutions respecting the 
qualification of each director. Determined not i 
to fail in paying up on the hundred shares I had 
pul my name dow u for, I at once handed to the 
secretary a cheque for one thousand pounds; 
my brother director, the retired brewer, did i; 
the same; but from the ot licrs there were merely 
paid in conqiaratively .small sums *• on account,” 
or else shares of various companies were given as 
security that the amount due would be, paid. I 
vent ured to hint that, iu qu.difyiiig for sliares, 
the amount ought to be al once jiaid down in ; 
cash, hut was ovcrrultal by ncmly the whole 
biKird declaring that there was plenty of time, 
that it would ‘•'all he right,” and so on. 1 
felt rather sorry that 1 had been iu such a huvi-y 
to part,with my thousand pounds, hut as the i 
cheque had lioeii already passed to the secretary 
there was nothing to be done but to grin 
and bear. The llonouralilc John paid iu o.ic i 
hundred pounds in cash as his qualification, and 
placed shares in a tenth-rate bank, valued allo- 
gcUicr at about two hundred pounds, witli tiic i 

.secretary. Tbe baronet, paid in nothing, nor ! 

did he give imv security ; the member of iiar- ; 

liainenl also ^eejared himself unable to book 
up at the moment, hut jiromised to do so at our ; 
next board mceliug. ll, was proposed by one 
of the medical men, seconded by my honourable I 

friend, and carried umiuimo'usly, that each i 

director should give his imimissory note at i 

three nionlhs, bearing interest at tbe rate of i 

ten per cent jier annum, for the amount of his i 

shares, and that each such note, being made ! 

payable al a bank, sliould be passed to the 
secretary, and by him credited as so much cash. ! 
In vain 1 ventured to exp istulate, and to say 
that, however solvent the giver of a notc-of- ' 

hand midit be, promises to pay were not cash, j 

and ought not to be considered cash. Bui 1 ; 

was overruled, as it was declared that, where i 

all were honourable men, and quite certain to ! 

meet their engagements, it ‘would ouly be creat- i 

ing useksss difficulties did we make any distinc- ; 

tion between mongy and engagements. 1 saw ; 

that further olijecUou was useless, but after j 

having expressed myself so strohgly on the | 
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sttbieot, I did not like to ask for my cheque more other offices, so that in the event of a 
back a<^, nor, bad I done so, would it have fiiv -the loss inay not all IhU upon the one 
been of much use, for I am very sure I should eslaldishwent.. » 

not have had it returned. ^ In most young insuranee comnanics, the 

Havi^ got so far in out first mee&ig, the directors do their utmost to obtain business for 
chairman and secretary—who was also general the company. This was the case in our company, 
managerr-proceeded to distribute the sames to Each member of our board did bis best among 
the dtrectora, previously affixing thereunto the his friends to obtain business, so that at even 
se^ of the company. Each member of the our second meeting the propositions we had 
board received scrip certificates of one hundred before us were not few, and of these a consider- 
shares, on which it was stated that each share able proportion were accepted, 
vras worth twenty pounds, and that ten pounds At tbs meeting a resolution was proposed, 
had been paid up on each. Tills little business seconded, and passed, that three members of the 
over, we sat down to an excellent luncheon, and board should tie selected by ballot, and that 
the secretary then handed to each director two those tb'ce should form what Is termed a finan- 
sorcreigns and two shillings, neatly folded up cial committee: all matters connected with the 
in paper, so that I began to feel as if I were monetary arrangements of the company being in 
^eaoy handling the wealth which was to flow their bunds, and the other members of Uie board 
in upon me, and, in spite of the note-of-hand not being blowed to interfere in any way with 
business, I left the office fully convinced that I what they did, until they reported progress to 
had invested my thousand pounds well. the board at the end of the first six mouths. 1 

Our board met every week. On the second objected strongly to this measure, but found 
board day some of our outside touters brought myself in a minority consisting of myself and 
us in proposals for life insurances, wliich of the brewer: the latter, moreover, being very 
course wc had to refer to our medical officer, after faint, indeed, in his protest against the action 
due inouiry as to the life and habits of those of an lionourable, a baronet, and a member of 


due inquiry as to the life and habits of those of an lionourable, a baronet, and a member of 
who wished to effect insurances. These propo- parliament. And so the ballot was taken, and 
sitions for insurances are obtained, iu most cases, the whole board—^with the exception of myself, 
through “agents,"” or “touts,” of whom every who voted for the brewer, and the brewer, who 


insuiunce company employs more or less, ac- voted for me—was found to have voted for the 
cording to its means of doing business, and the same persons, namely, my honourable friend the 


capital it has at command. Theso gentlemen peer’s brother, the member of parliament, and 
are not engaged at any fixed salary, but merely one of the medical men. To me this looked uii- 
get a per-centage upon insurances which are commonly like a previously arranged “ plant,” 
effected by their means or introduction. If one but I determined to watch matters, and to keep 
of these agents have the gift of persuasion, and my own counsel for the present, 
can make himself agreeaolc to the particular Besides life aud fire insurances, we received 
class of persons to whom lie addresses his propositions for loans. The way iu which we 
eloquence, he may easily earn his three or four lent money was as follows. Suppose A wanted 


cau make himself agreeable to the particular Besides life aud fire insurances, we received 
class of persons to whom lie addresses his propositions for loans. The way iu which we 
eloquence, be may easily earn his three or four lent money was as follows. Suppose A wanted 
pounds a week, or even more. A good insuranee to borrow, say, a hundred pounds from us. 
agent is invaluable to a new company, and wiieii The first thing he must do would be to give us 
he once makes a name for hiniscif he is in the names of two friends as his sureties, 
demand by other and Imgcr con^panies, and If these proved on inquiry to be householders, 
generally gets promoted to be a ti-avciling agent, free from debt, fully able to pay the amount for 
with travelling allowances, so that he has a which they were sureties if called upon to do so, 
roving commission over large portions of the and not under liabilities to any otlier office, tliey 
kingdom, and fares alwajs of 'the best, at the were considered good sureties. The borrower 


exMnse of the company. 

In addition to these travelling touts or agents, 
every company has fixed agents, each of whom 
docs his best to obtain busiiioss for the com- 


and his two sureties were then made to bsure 
their lives for double tlie amount to be lent to 
A. So that A, B, and C insured their lives for 
two hundred pounds, or, iu all, life insurances 


pany in the district or town where he lives, to the amount of six hundred pounds were 
Like the travelling agents, these gentlemen re- brought into the company by the loan of one 
ceive no salaries, but are naid a commission hundred pounds being granted. 


ceive no salaries, but are paid a commission hundred pounds being granted, 
upon the business they do. They have generally It is possible that, whatever little amount 
—^I may say invariably — some other occupa- of business knowledge I had, was of an old- 
tion, such as house agents, builders, plumbers fashioned fidgety kind; but about this time, 
and glaziers, or shopkeepers of the better when the new direction had fairly got the affairs 
sort. Such agents do not, geuerally, do much of the new company in their lianas, I did not 
in the way of obtaining lib insurances, but like the idea of more than one of our directors 
are very useful in getting insurances against making use of our office in order to obtain a 
fire. The propositions they procure are for- loan for themselves or their friends. Pro- 
warded to the cliief office, and from them posals of this kind were certain to be passed, 
submitted to inspectors, who report upon the The board had little or nothing to say in the 
nature of the iusuranoe, and the probable matter, which was invariably refen-ed to the finan- 
amouttt of’risk .to be incurred. If the offer be cial committee, itho as certainly passed the pro- 
accepted, thp risk is divided betwxcn one or position aud made the loan payable at oime. 1 
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bcp:an to^eel very aoeasy about oar proceedings, 
and at last recmested to see oar banker’s book, 
bat was pat on )sj being told that it was in tbe 
bands of the oommittee, who' were alone respon¬ 
sible for tbe working of oar balance at the bank, 
and could not have the books overhauled until 
the six months for which they held oflScc were 
expired. I began to suspect my colles^es as 
not over and a&ve straight in their wmk, and 
to have serious thoughts of shaking myself clear 
of tbe whole affair as soon as I possibly could. 

Our weekly board meeting continued, and 
new propositions for life or Tire insurances, or 
loans, were brought forward. I observed, how¬ 
ever, with increasing distrust, that, whereas all 
life or fire insurances that could be obtained 
were accepted almost without inquiiy, no lodns 
were entertained unless the proposed borrower 
was eitlicr a member of the board, or a friend 
of some director. 

By degrees my eyes became still more and 
more ojiened to the snare into which I had al¬ 
lowed myself to be entrapped. Thus one day 
1 received a note from an individual whose 
name I had never heard of, asking leave to call 
upon mo at my private residence, on business 
connected with the Benevolent Insurance Com¬ 
pany. Thinking it was some person who 
wauled a situation as clerk, or an appointment 
as agent, i answered that if he would call the 
following day at ten o’clock 1 would see him. 
He came as appointed, and a luore villanous, 
sinister-looking specimen of Immauity 1 never 
set eyes on. 1 asked him his business, and he 
replied, that, being in want of a loan, he was 
about to send in a proposition to the Benevolent 
ofiice, and now wanted t o “ square the business” 
—as he expressed it-—with me before it came 
before the board. Being at a loss to know 
wliat he meant, 1 asked him to speak in plainer 
terms, when he gave me to understand in very 
clear Anglo-Saxon, that for every “fiver” 1 got 
him in the way of a loan, there would be “ five 
bob” at my service. At first I thought the 
fellow was madj but after a time got out of him 
that he was merely doing what he and others 
had done before at our office, in “ squaring” one 
of the directors. 

Being anxious to sec how the directors who 
had given iiotcs-of-hand in payment of their 
shares would meet their engagements, 1 waited 
with no little impatience for the expiration of 
the three months when the drafts would fall 
due. As no notice was taken of the circum- 
stauco at the first meeting after tbe notes were 

t ayablc, nor yet on the following board day, 
ventured to ask the question whether or not 
they had been met. The reply I got was, that 
this was an affair in the hands of the financial 
committee, who were alone responsible for the 
monetary arrangements of the company. This, 
however, I would not stand, and, being dc- 
temined to raurry my point, I wrote an omcial 
letter to the chairman, telliqg him that un¬ 
less I was permitted at tlic next meeting 
to examine into the matter, I would write a, 
letter to the City editors of ihe Times and 


Dafiy News, exposing the whole conccra-,as it 
deserved. 

To this letter I received no answer, exoeoi a 
simple aeknowle^roent of its due receipt irom 
t^ secretary; but at the next meeting of the 
directors, the “bills payable” book was laid upon 
the board-room table, and I observed, with as 
much surprise as pleasure, that each of the notes- 
of-hand had been met, and I therefore made cer¬ 
tain that we had—after deducting for loans ad¬ 
vanced to various people—a balance at our 
banker’s of at least six or seven thousand pounds. 
Not Iteing enough of a business man, I did not 
examine further, but took for granted that 
things in general with ns were not so bad as 
they seemed. 

Matters went smoothly enough for a few weeks, 
until at a board meeting we received legal notice 
that a ccrl.ain old lady, whose life was insured 
in our office for five hundred pounds, had been 
gathered to her fathers, and that payment of the 
policy upon her life would be demanded within 
the usual term of fifteen days. When the matter 
was mentioned before the directors, 1 could not 
help observing that the secretary and one or two 
members of the board looked exceedingly blank. 
I did not, however, think much of the circum¬ 
stance until next board day, when it was pro- 
posed by one of the medical men present, that 
tlu! policy for which we were liable should be 
disputed ; for lie believed the old lady to have 
been some four or five years older than she had 
told us she was. 

Tins proposition 1 most earnestly protested 
against. 1 contended that, even if we could, by 
proving the old lady to be older than she was, 
save the whole five hundred pounds due on the 
policy, it would be most suicidal in us to do so, 
for it would surely prove the last insurance we 
.should ever obtain. To this I was answered, 
that, if we could save five hundred pounds by 
it, it would be worth while to run the risk. 
The board broke up without coming to any reso¬ 
lution. 

On our next board day, to my great surprise 
none of the directors, except the ex-brewer, 
the secretary, and myself, were present. This 
was the more surprising, as the money (five 
liuudred pounds) for .the policy which had 
fallen due, ought to have been paid at this 
meeting. But as by our articles of asso¬ 
ciation every cheque had to be signed by 
at least three directors, and comitcrsigned by 
the secretary, it became impossible for ns to 
move in the matter: so we simply requested the 
secretary to write to the parties concerned, and 
teU them that their claim should be settled on 
the next board day. In the mean time, in order 
to prevent there not being enough directors 
present on the following board day, 1 took the 
trouble to write to them all in my owm name, 
begging them, as they valued the good name of 
the company, to attend on t^ie next board day 
and settle tiie first claim ever brought sfiainst 
the office. The cx-brewer covmtersigned this 
letter. • 

But, SO’ far from my appeal being of any 
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atail, at tto following boiff4 <dw e7ea tke scasre-i 
tarj was not forthcooiing. He bad left tie 
bejs and his oomplimentsTriUi one of the diodes, 
as well as a tness^ sayii^ that, being far from 
well, he would not be able to attend to busi¬ 
ness for Botue days. The absence of all the 
direefcora, except the ex-brewer and I, for two 
successive board days, now fully roused nay 
suspicions. Alter a Ifttle search I found out 
and laid hands upon our banker’s pass-book, but 
only to discover that, beyond two or three hun¬ 
dred pounds, we had nothing standing to our 
credit. The only real bonft fide payments that had 
been made by directors for their shares were 
those few hundreds on the day of our first 
board meeting, and the thousand pounds cash 
which the ex-brewcr and myself had paid. It 
was clearly shown, now that we got access to 
nil the books, that, as fast as paymeuts had been 
made, they had been drawn out again; but to 
whom, these moneys had been paid, or what had 
become of what little capital was psud up, we 
could not find out. The proofs of the paymeut 
of the directors’ notes-of-hand were simply false 
entries in the books made in the liandwriting of 
the seercta^. The bank balance now standing 
to our credit was simply the result of some few 
payments made on account of premiums, since 
our last meeting. For two weeks none of tlio 
directors had been near the office, otherwise it 
is more than doiilitful whether there would have 
])ccn a single shilling left. 

The cx-brewer—who proved himself a capital 
man of business, as well as a most sensible, 
kind-lieartcd fellow—and I held a long con- 
■sultation together. The first thing to do, 
was, to meet the claim of five hundred pounds 
due upon the old lady’s policy. This we did at 
once, each of us giving a cheque on his own 
banker for two hundred and fifty pounds. The 
next thing was to prepare and present a petition 
for the winding-up in Glinncery of the “ Bene¬ 
volent Life and Fire Insurance Company.” 
The third step was to keep out of the way, 
so as to prevent onrselvcs being turned into 
machines upon which the solicitors of the 
different shai'eholders could serve writs. For 
this purpose we bt'iook ourselves to France 
until the storm bad blown over, and as we—^.tbe 
ex-brewer and myself—had cacli lost one thou¬ 
sand pounds, besides the two hundred and fifty 
p.'dd for the claim upon the policy which fell 
due, we both felt that we had suffered more 
than enough in our pockets, and both took care 
to keep dark for two or three years until the 
shareholders and other creditors had been 
settled wUh. 

As regards our woithy brother directors, 1 
have only met two of them since. The Ho¬ 
nourable John I saw about three months ago 
driving a Hansom cal) in Oxford-street. The 
M.P.—who a few years ago accepted Ibo Chil- 
tem Hundreds—is a billiard-marker at a fourth- 
rate table in an establishment near Drury-lane. 
Where the rest arc, I neither know nor care, 
but of one. fact 1 am .very certain; which 
is, that nothing in the world would ever tempt 


me agata to become a director of a joiut-stook 
coQceru, above alj, of a Life and Fire Insurance 
Company, whetbw “limited” or not. 


EAVESDEOPPING. 

It was all very weE fear that excellent person, 
Gidiph Haronn Alraschid, to wander about 
Bagdad in disguise, seeing, as we are told, that 
“all was quiet,” redressing judicial and other 
misdoings, and hearing a vast deal of incidental 
chit-chat; instructive, so doubt, though of a 
character more miscellaneous than usually awoke 
the augnst cohoes of the Divan. It was also 
very much to the credit of that prince, that, for 
the immense amount of personality he must have 
had to put up with, nothing provoked him to 
demand other satisfaction than such as oould be 
derived from Ustening to stories of inordinate 
length nod more than doubtful authenticity. 

Ilowmnst the grand vizier, Giafar, have enjoyed 
those little excursions! How must honest Mes- 
rour liavc suigglcd in his ample sleeve as the 
cool criticism, or the grave yet pungent jest, 
smote on the imperial car, and the eyes of the 
commander of the Fait hful, t urning unconsciously 
towards his followcns, seemed to inquire how 
they rcEshed the fun! 

Admitting Uic advantages that might occa¬ 
sionally arise from such a system of imperial 
eavesdropping- as, for instance, from tlic esla- 
blisbmeut of a Caliphate of the Keyhole, for the 
inspection of the Patent and oilier ofliocs, 
studiously unprofoeted by act of parUaraent— 
one cannot altogether dismi.ss from the mind a 
sense of nnfainie-s in thus taking your scat in- 
vi.sibly at a couilfcil to which you have not been 
duly elected. Couversation, Eke dress, has its 
moments of negligence and dishabille. No man 
particularly wishes his most esteemed aeqnaiut- 
ance to walk in at the moment when, half shaved 
and a quarter dressed, he is envying tho “noble 
savage” who bad the advantage of ns in economy 
of time by at least an hour a day. 

So, in conference, it would cast a ciirtain re¬ 
straint over the most loyal company in the world, 
were it possible that our most gracious sovereign 
—whom the gods preserve!—were stationeil on 
the landing-place, attendeil by a discreet lady 
in waiting and a trusty maid of honour, all with 
cars on the strain for what they might receive. 

No, it was a decided mistake of Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid’s, and, but for the strict adherence to 
fact which characterises tliose Arabian ammls in 
which ho figures, wc should be disposed to ques¬ 
tion if so tinily wise a man evdir acted in the 
manner described. 

Duplicity of any kind is, to use a commercial 
phrase, an unsound investment. It may return, 
for the time, an unhealthily largo dividend, but 
the end is usually collapse. An if the powers 
that love and wait on truth look coldly upon all 
that is disingenuous, whatever be its motive; 
little indeed is the amount of actual advantage 
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with the aid of cuds of cotton picked up 
about the house, made wicks—and burned them 
again! 

There are stories which fascinate and fix the 
accidental hearer a^mst Jiis will, sometimes for 
their intrinsic interest, sometimes from an enig¬ 
matical charm that leads one on, curious to find 
out what they can possibly mean. 

As an example of the latter sort, and also in 
what widely differing ways the same story may 
be told, take the following: 

A Fi-enohmau and an Englishman are smoking 
in a baldbny, close to the writer’s window, each, 
with fitting courtesy, using the other’s native 
tongue. 

The Frenchman: “Hem! ByChove! A carious 
thing, sir, at the Sheep—Doverre—last night. A 
Monsieur de Simpsonne took him down, king’s 
messenger—ran with his friend, Colonel Wobbles 
-Thirty-fourth of ze line, and I saw him myself 
on board. I say, ‘ What you do here, my colonel 
—eh?’ For Monsieur de Simpsonne never 
thought that they couldn’t catch him at tlic 
Sheep. But all right, for—ha, ha!—he went 
altogether with the colonel alone, and laughed 
quite hearty, and the ozer two said, ‘ Yes—good 
nights—he will.’ ” 

The Englishman: “ Savez-vons, mosshurc,vous 
avez somdiow got the wrong bout du baton. 
Ccci est Ic manicre comment il tomba dehors. 
Ecoutez, maintenaut, marquez-me. Colonel Wob¬ 
bles—qui ost, sur mon homieur, Ic meillcur 
fellow dans cc mondc, quitta ic Bag and 
Fam—e’est a dire, le Laiubeau et—in short, 
le club-a six henres—ailant a France pour un 
alouette.’’ 

Frenchman: “ Mon pardon. Un-” 

Englishman: " Alouette—lark, vous savez— 
frolique! Madame safemme, pens-ant qu’ilallait 
to fight a duel—persuada son frere—the king’s 
messenger, Simpson—^pour Ic prendre after him 
—et ils le caughtaient abord le steamer!’’ 

Frenchman: “Ha! By chingo, zis is good!” 

Pretty are the secrets sometimes confided to 
greybeards dozing in the shade, by little men and 
women at play around them, and interesting the 
miniature dramas which may be followed out on 
the st^e of green sward or gravel terrace. 
Here is one, stored, somehow, in the writer’s 
memory. The scene is the beautiful garden at 
Kreuznach, that paradise of children. Two small 
boys and a girl, at play. Two nurses sitting by, 
discussing dresses and the disposition and general 
behaviour of their several charges. Sickly mamma 
reclining on a shady bench. 

Small boy: “Now, Coralie, wc’ll play at *Em- 
pfii’or.' /’« emperor! When I sound the trumpet 
—so—you must say, ‘ Yc.s, «>.’ ” 

(The small pretender, who had grasped the 
pui^e, and evidently imagined it an imperial 
habit to summon domestics by sound of trumpet, 
retires to a neighbouring thicket, and sounds. 
No reply.) 

Emperors “Why don’t you answer?” 

Condie whines dissent. 


Empferor (persuasively): “Why mrCt you * 
answer?” ' i 

“ Coralie: “ I—I’m shy.” (Bursts into tears.) i 
Hereupon, his majesty issues from the thicket, i 
and there ensues a grand and earnest consultation, ! 
in which two newly-arrived children take part, j 
President, the emperor; subject—^the precise , 
signification of "shy.” 

Suddenly, the council breaks up in great ; 
disorder, with a wliistle from the emperor, and j 
rush, in a cloud of dust, to the nurses—Coralie, j 
who lias apparently been unable to explain her ! 
ovra meaning, accompanying them, curious as i 
any. ' I 

Emperor : " 1 say, nurse, what’s ‘ shy ?’ ” 

First nurse: “ Ashamed—modest—my dear.” | 
Second nurse (annoyed at the interruption): | 
“ Not so bragian as you. Master Harry.” | 

Emperor (^sregarding the personality) to the i 
other nurse; “ But what else is it, you ?” | 

Mamma (faintly): “Come Harry, time to go i 
home.” 

Harry (for no reason o.n earth, except the i 
delight of resisting constituted authority); | 

“Just one minute, mamma.” ! 

Weak mother: “ Well—one minute.” ; 

Harry, ex-emperor, nishcs to the water, as | 
though suddenly resolved on sclf-clesfruction. ; 

Second nurse: “ Here, Harry! Master Harry! j 
Drat the child! It’s no more use a-calling to 
1dm, than /-do-kuow-what!” And exit in ' 
pursuit. 

Ten minutes elapse, at the expiration of i 
which, a faint cry is heard in the distance, aud ; 
the ex-emperor reappears in strict and far 1 
from respectful custody—soaked, above the ; 
knees, in mud and water. His former courtiers ' 
assemble round him. Etiquette appears to \ 
require that one finger should be kept in the 
mouth. An awe-stricken silence prevails. At ' 
last: i 

First courtier: “0! 0! E’s been in the ; 

mud!” ; 

And the court disperses in every direction. j 

Moral—let emperors beware of the mud. 


SUMMER AND ABSENCE. 

1 . 

In the sunshine there’s a humming. 

’Tis the heavy honey-bee. 

What says he ? 

“ Spring is come, and summer’s coming 
After TOO!” 

Says the bee. 

He goes humming “ Coming, coming. 
Are ail sweet things. List and see, 
Over lawn and over lea, 

Where they lightly follow mo!” 

And I listen, and I look, 

In the meadow, by the brook, 
And still hear hot, see not coming. 

My Sweet One. Where is she f 
■ Will ye brehk my heart with humming, 
You too-happy humming-bec? 
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Burst the bnds in green-desiro: 

Flames the primrose, all pale fire: 

Hang the scents on the sweetbrier: 

Flit the birds about the tree: 

Calls the cuckoo from the lorn-land; 

Waves, dear emerald, the new-born, land. 
Winks with poppies the wan corn-land. 

Glow the violets round the elms; 
Flute the blackbirds, pipe the starlings, 

Sounds each glad voice, save my darling's. 
And thro' green moss-paven realms, 
Still the bee 

In a drowsy dream, goes humming 
“Summer’s coming, coming, coming 
Only list, and only sec. 

All sweet faces, all sweet singers, 

All love-makers, all Joy-bringers !" 

Thro’ the gleaming, thro’ the gloaming, 

A gay comer, a gay comer. 

So ho hums. 

Ah, too soon is Summer coming. 

Coming soon! Mj* darling lingers. 

Linger summer, linger Summer, 

Till she comes! 

8 . 

Koses, roses, many a one, dance 

In the breeze—mere waste of brightness* 
Lilic.s lilies, in abundance, 

—^Where’s the worth of all their whiteness? 
Starry evens in warm heavens, 

What’s the joy of looking up ? 

Cowslips, come by fives and sei .ns, 

Stragglers faint with half-filled cup, 

For whose quaffing, if tlie Spirit 
Of all Beauty and Enjoyment 
Be away ? 

Joy and Beauty miss their merit 
Jf they lack Love’s least employment. 

And these singers do but say 
To each other silly words,— 

All these buds and all these bird;:. 

That untimely sport and play. 

For the tone that turns to tunc, 

The mid-music of tiic noon 
Being silent, what can they ? 

All the more thej' sing together. 

Jangling minstrds of the weather, 

All tlie more do they betray 
Their unskilfulnesses, weak, 

Thus to win the praise they seek, 

Whose so long desired lay 
Is but discord all the day! 

4. 

Slop, 0 Summer, that strong hummer 
That is merely mocking thee ! 

Wait yet, Summer, early comer, 

Then sbalt three times richer be. 

And thrice snmmer-swect to me! 

Eeddor red of riper roses. 

Greener green of greater powers. 

Lovelier leaf on lustier tree. 

Balmier breath of brighter flowers,' 

In the murmurous meadow closes, 

Sweeter sunlight, softer hours, 

Mellower music, goodlier glee, 

In the cavesome lonelinesses 
And delicious wildernesses ’ 

Of full-hearted woods shall be. 

For the sake of a sweet comer 
Sweeter than thyself, 0 Summer, 
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Tho’ of sweetest summers, thro 
Summer sweet, the sweetest we 
Will proclaim and prove to be, 
i If awhile, by lawn and lea 
' Following neither bird nor bee 
Far as yonder smootlicd sea 
: Whence, while fragrant breezes free 

Lightly waft her, cometh she. 

Thou wilt linger yet witii me. 

PANTALOON ENCORE! 

An! great clmngcs have taken place in tlic 
world since I last liad the pleasure of seeing 
you, sir. Mw'bc you will remember. It was 
in the jug and bottle department of Joey’s pub¬ 
lic-house—Joey, (be clown, you know—nigh, 
ihrcc years ago, though it seems but last week.* 

I dare say to you it seems a long time, for yon, 
arc young yet; but with us elderly folks Time 
hurries so, as if he thought we were growing 
tired of it, and wanted to get home. Ivs a mis¬ 
take on Time’s part, though. Old people are 
like young people as far as that goes. They 
have a strong objection to be sent to bed while 
there is a single companion left to sit up with. 

You reracniber my telling you how Joey and 
I tossed up for our line when we were first 
coming to London to play at the Bower, and 
how ] won pantaloon, worse luck. It did hurt 
me a bit that night, when I thought of Joey 
coming home from Hornsey Wood House, where, 
he had been pigeon-shooting with the swells, to 
his pheasant supper in that fine parlour of bis, 

■ wliilc 1 was silting down to a bit of cheese and 
an onioij, with missus and the kids behind the 
shop. Madame Pollonio, too, Joey’s better 
half, in her black satin gown, and pld watch 
and chain, drawing the beer with those white 
fingers of hers all over diamonds and pearls I 
What a contrast to my poor missus in her old 
lindscy woolscy, toiling and slaving for me and 
the cliildren, with never a bit of jewelry to 
show but the plain ring I put upon her finger 
the day we were married. I could not help 
tlunking how different it might have been if that 
j halfpenny liad turned up tails, and 1 had won 
clown. I would have been in Joey’s place, and 
Joey would have been in mine, though for the 
matter of that I didn’t wish Joey any harm. 
Tlicy were right, sir, in making Fortune out to 
Ic a woman. When she takes a thing in her 
head, she goes the whole hog with it. If she 
gives you butter to your bread at all, she lays it 
I on Utick, sometimes on both sides; but if yon 
, are no favourite with her, she won’t allow you 
i so much as a scrape. 

j Wliat set me tlunking in this way was the 
1 very large family party I had, that evening, to 
! partake of about a quarter of a pound of Dutch 
clicesc—the Dutch have no great talent for 
cheese, I think, sir—and half of a stale half- 
quartern loaf. Thera were six of them round 
the table, all my own, witli no particular views 
j in life, out vrith appetites which I would de- 
I scribe as raging. The three eldest were out 

i * Sec vol. viii., p. 10. 
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doing something for themselves; but here were 
six of the youngest all at home, doing nothing 
and demanding food at every meal with no con¬ 
sideration for the ridiculous inadequacy of sweet- 
stuff as an article of commerce. I have heard 
of the plulosophcr’s stone, that turns any kind 
of rubbish into gold ; but it’s my opinion that 
sweetstuff beats it all to nothing. Think of turn¬ 
ing hardbake, jumbles, and peppermint stick into 
a joint of meat 1 It requires a sanguine tempera¬ 
ment to sec a clean slate as to rent, in Noah’s 
arks; and you will allow, 1 think, that there is 
not much suggestion of credit with the baker in 
farthing kites. When I took to the business 
there was nothing in all the stock, considering 
llie times and breech-loaders for the volunteers, 
that looked so unpromising as bows and arrows. 
But yon never know, sir. Bows and arrows 
I! turned out better than sweetstuff. It was what 
I call a fundamental mistake for a man with a 
young family to go into the sweetstuff line. The 
friend who recommended me to it was in it 
himself, and he couldn’t make a do of it, though 
he had neither chick nor child. In winter he 
did pretty well, but in summer the flics ate all 
the profits. But in my case, sir, what with the 
flies and the kids, it was a dead loss. I gave up 
the sweetstuff department shortly after I saw 
you last, and substituted the periodicals, and 
found it to answer better. Now, sir, it had 
never struck me before, but on this evening 
that I am alluding to, when I had to entertain 
so large a party to supper, it came across me all 
at once to question the justice of my being 
burdened with so large a family, while Joey had 
never a chick. Re could afford to keep them, 
and bring them up to something useful, and 1 
couldn’t. 1 knew very well how his supper- 
party would be conducted. There would be 
Joey at one side of the table and madame at the 
other, and they’d divide the pheasant between 
them, and, when they had done, give the bones 
to mndarne’s lapdog on a china plate. And 
here am 1 and the missu.s, wil li si.x two-legged 
dogs round us, all snarling and snapping at the 
heel of a Dutch cheese! It’s unequal, I thought 
to myself. It is highly necessary, 1 know, that 
the population should be kept up; hut why 
should so much of that important duty be 
thrown upon those who can scarcely keep them¬ 
selves ? Children arc hostages to Fortnne, I’ve 
heard say; but it’s rather a shabby proceeding to 
take hostages, and make the enemy pay for their 
keep. 1 said that night, in the bitterness of 
my heart, “ These children arc a curse to us.” 

“ Oh, don’t sav that, Alf,” my wife said; and 
she looked so hurt that I was sorry imme¬ 
diately. “ Think what it would be to lose ouc 
of them 1” she said. 

'* My love,” I said, “ I wouhln’t lose one of 
those dear little wolves for the world.” 

“I know you wouldn’t,” she said; “andyou 
won’t talk like that again, will yonf” 

I promised I wouldn’t, and went and kissed 
them all round as they lay fli their beds, sleep¬ 
ing with tbeir mouths open, like hungry young 
chuffmehes in a nest, dreaming of worms. 


Our family, sir, was a good deal like one of 
those long talcs, in the periodicals—rather sjpuu 
out, like. I got tired of it about the sixth 
number, and thought it might just as well wind 
up there; but it didn’t. It was stiU “ to be 
continued,” and somehow, when the new clia- 
racters were introduced, I got to like them, 
and so the interest was sustained to the end. 

But the problem now was, what to do 
with them all ? What to put them to ? My 
own career in the theatrical profession had 
not been so brilliant that I should wish to 
put them to that. No, sir, I wouldn’t wish 
a dog of mine to be a pantaloon, and the 
clown’s position is a prize in that lottery 
that you must have luck to draw. I know by 
experience that talent won’t do it without luck. 
So I said to myself, “I won’t let any of them 
go a-nigli the theatre; but I’ll give them a bit 
of schooling, and do my best to fit them for 
business, or something of that sort.” 

Sam being tiie eldest boy—^he was turned 
twelve then—I took him in hand first. I had 
paid sixpence a week for him at a day school in 
the neighbourhood, but he had not made the 
progress I could have wished. He could read 
and write a little, and that was all. Butnotliing 
had been done to bring out his genius like; so I 
tackled him myself. “ What’s this boy cut out 
for?” T said to myself; and being a bit of a 
phrenologist, I took opportunities while he was 
eating—which was the only time he ever was 
still—to study bis intellectual development. But 
it would have puzzled Whal’s-his-name himself, 
sir, to make out Sam’s intellectual development, 
lie was such a boy for tumbling about and 
bumping himself all over the head, that you 
couldn’t tell wliicli was the natural bumps and 
wliicli was the accidi'ntal. I think it was 
cnxnalHy, sir, tiiat Sam was strongest in. Well, 
sir, I tried him with arithmetic, with an ultimate 
view to mensuration and surveying, which I have 
heard they get a guinea a day at, but he stuck 
fast at the beginning of the multiplication-table. 
Tivc times licked liim. Give him three times 
five, and in a few minutes, when he had counted 
it up on his fingers, he could answer you quite 
correct; but ask liiiti five times three, and bo was 
all abroad. I soon discovered that figures wasn’t 
his line. Then [ tried him with geography, in 
case he should have a genius for navigation and 
discovering places, like Columbus and Cai)lain 
Cook. I bouglit ail old map of Europe at a 
rag and bottle shop, and hung it up for Sam’s 
benefit in the parlour; but though I only paid 
ninepcnce for it--on account of Spain and J’or- 
tugal being mildewed—it was a waste of money, 
I was ill hopes that I might be able to rouse 
Sam’s interest by the familiar example dodge; 
and I tried to make him know Italy by its being 
like a boot. 

But Sam couldn’t sec it. Of course, in our 
days, sir, wc wore Wellingtons, and then Italy, 
wax like a boot, but now with Balmorals and 
spring sides the likeness ain’t so striking. After 
tliat 1 tried him with astronomy, and the use of 
the globes, and all sorts of things, hammering 
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away at him day after day to no more purpose 
than if I liad been trying to drive a nail through 
a brick. Sir, I found I had made the mistake 
that is often made in education. I hadn’t 
sufiSciently studied the direction of the lad’s 
talent. I found it out at last quite by accident. 
You must know, sir, there is a beer-shop two 
or throe doors from us; and one afternoon, when 
I was sitting in the shop, I hems a stamping of 
feet to the tune of a tin whistle, and people 
laughing and crying “ Bravo.” I goes to the 
door, and what do yon think is the sight that 
meets my eyes P Why, Sa-ii dancing an Irish 
jig on the collar-flap outside the beer-shop, and 
a regular crowd round him applauding. 

“ Come here, my dear, and sec this,” I says 
to my wife; and when she secs Sam performing, 
slie looks at me and I looks at her, and from 
that moment I know that £ have been making a 
grand mistake about Sam, aud hammering at the 
wrong end of him. 

So I resolved to let Sam’s head alone, aud 
devote myself to the cultivation of his heels. 
It’s astonishing what a flow of aptitude a boy 
discovers when you ouec tap him in the right 
•place. I showed Sam all the first steps, which, 
as you know, arc the necessary foundation of all 
good dancing, and he })ickcd them up in no 
time. I was thinking of him for a harlequin, 
wh«a my old friend, Jemmy Jorum, who at thaf 
time lock the chair at the I’olyhopticoii Music 
I fall, came in one afternoon and SaW Sam dance 
I ^ 

’“Jemmy,” I said, “ 1 was thinking of the 
boy for a harlequin.” 

“ Harlequin bo hanged,” he said; “jou ought 
to know better, having been in the line yourself, 
and knowing what it is to be out for nine nionths 
out of the twelve, unless you have an academy 
and a connexion. You’ve been out of tlie world, 
Air, since you gave up the profession.” 

“ Since the profession gave me ui>. Jemmy,” 
t said. 

“ W<'11, it’s all the same thing. What I 
mean is, that since your connexion with the 
stage terminal oil, you’ve been out of the 
theatrical world, and don’t know wliat’.s going 
on. Why, there’s a score of music halls sprung 
up since then, where talent like that your boy 
possesses is in constant request,. It’s becoming 
:i better game than the stage, 1 can tell you. 
l'’ourlurn.s a night, thirty pound a week if you’re 
tip-top, and a brougliam to drive you from one 
hall to the other. Lori bless you, there’s juany 
a walking gentleman who, a few years ago, 
couldn’t earn two pound a week at the theatres, 
who’s now gelling bis ten and fifteen at the 
music halls, and driving his own trjqi. You 
bring that boy of youi-s down to f he Poly honi icon 
some night, and I’ll see what I can do for 
him.” 

I took Jemmy at his word, and walked down 
with Sam ouc evening before the perfonnaucc 
commenced. The proprietor saw him dance, 
and said he would do with a little practice, hut 
thought it would be better if ho had a girl with 
him, to make a duet of it. 


“ Have you a girl to match ?” he said. 

Had he asked me if I had one shilling to 
clink against another, I should have Beou 
obliged to answer in the negative; but as to 
girls to match Sam, I bad plenty, and to 
spare. 

"I liave four of them, sir,” I said. 

“Very good,” he said. “If there is one.as 
good a.s tins boy, teach them to do a song aud 
a dance together, and I’ll give them a turn.” 

I had never thought of Jemima for ajiylhing 
of the sort, until this put it in my head ; and 
when I went home, and spoke about the matter, 
the girl was mad for it. Well, sir, I paid a 
popular author half-a-crowu to write a duct for 
them, and I took a great deal of pains to teach 
it them, along with an Irish jig, and Sam and 
Jemima came out at the J’olyhopticon as 
“Patrick and Shelah, the Jocular Juveniles of 
the Green Isle,” and made a Iremcndious hit. 
It wasn’t long before they got other engage¬ 
ments, and had throe turns a night, and it took 
all my time of au evening to go round with 
tliem and look after their wardrobe. 

Ah! that wardrobe ! what a job it was to get 
it together! The missus, with her clever 
managing ways, dodged up a very pretty dress 
for Jemima out of her own old bits of finery that 
were no use for anything else; but Sam’s frieze 
Ijob-lailcJ coat and corduroy smalls, which fell 
to my share, were only to be got for money, and 
1 ,cau tell you, the tailor’s bill came a good deal 
heavier tlian the author’s. Sam’s dancing-shoes 
I managed myself, by nailing two or three bits 
of hard wood on to the soles of an old pair of 
his mother’s. The bit s of wood, you know, were 
to make the klip]iety-klop noise, without which 
a jig or a break-down goes for nothing. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t think it, now, but the old caved-in 
hat without a crown or a brim was a difficulty. 
I cut off the brim and knocked out tJie crown of 
au old one of my own, but the thing was to get 
it into that limp state which the correct Irish 
costume requires, if you had seen us all taking 
turns in dancing upon that hat you would have 
thought we were mad. It’s easy, T know, to 
make old port and old pictures; but it’s not so 
easy to give the requisite degree of ago to a 
characteristic Irish hat. 

The first week, sir, Sam and Jemima came 
homo with thirty shillings between lliem. They 
came straight home with it, and never spent a 
penny, and the first tiling they did when they 
entered the little parlour was to run up to their 
mother, put their arms round her neck and kis.s 
her, and pour the money into her lap all in 
shillings. Providence is kind that way, sir, as 
in many other ways. If ilo doesn’t give a 
creature much of a head. He makes up for it 
in heart. Sam is not bright except in his heels, 
but he is good to his father and mother, and so 
is Jerainv.r. And that’s what stings me when I 
think of those harsh words that i said to their 
mother aliout tliem when liicy were a burden to 
us. I thought them a curse thou, but they are 
.a blessing now. Two of the ol licr. girls have 
grown up pnd taken lo the business, and no 
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doubt, if you are ia tbe habit of visiting the 
first dass music halls, you Ivave noticed the 
tdented Devanti family. Those are roy curses, 
sir, all turned into olessings, eaniing good 
salaries, keeping themselves respectable, and 
bottouring their father and their mother so like 
Christians that you wouldn’t know the difference, 
though they arc only performers at a music 
hall, and their father is a broken-down Pan¬ 
taloon. 


IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 

I HAD spent the summer on the banks of 
tlic Tana river, the other side the Nortli 
Cape, salmon fishing; and having nothingpor- 
ticukr to do, determined on trying what an 
Arctic winter resembled; so I took up my 
abode at a worthy pastor’s house in lat. 
68* 5i'. It was a pretty log-built house, the 
interstices both on the inside and out being 
staffed with moss, as is general, and thus 
effectually excluding Ihe cold in winter, and the 
intense heat of perpetual day in the summer; 
but affording unlimited refuge to all sorts of dis¬ 
agreeable creatures. Still, it was a comfortable 
residence cnongli; and if only the worthy pastor 
and his amiable family had not had such a decided 
aversion to fresli air, and if they had not kept 
up the temperature of the “ keeping room” to 
an “ orchidaceous ” heat, I sliould have liked it 
much better than I did. Often and oftra have 
I been obliged to rush out-into the night air 
and bathe my face in the snow, or I do believe 
the skin on my forehead would have burst, or 
my eyes have started out from their sockets. 

P^en the reader is told that the province of 
Nordland boasts of no roads (except some of a 
few miles loi^, maylie, from the sea-coast into 
the interior), and that only those parts in the 
immediate neighbourhood of tlie i)ords or the 
open sea are inhabited by permaaent residents, 
ho will be prepared to learn that civilisation in 
this part of the Arctic Circle has not attained to 
any high de^ec of development, and that life up 
there must be of a somewhat rude and primitive 
nature. But let me hasten to lone down this 
assertion by adding that, if simplicity of manners, 
if the ^proffer of genuine hospitality can cover 
a multitude of other deficiencies, a man must be 
pitied indeed who could not make himself very 
comfortable for a few months at least in the 
north of Norway. 

One thing that especially struck me was the 
flontempt for danger, and the daring reckless¬ 
ness which the Nordland peasant evinces. Pea¬ 
sant I feel to be a misnomer, for more than half 
their time is spent on the sea, and yet they are 
not entirely fisliermen, but a sort of amphibious 
race between the two. Bui tiie sea is their 
proper home, and they never look so happy, nor 
so animated, as when scudding before a gaio of 
wind. Ashore I am afraid they are lazy; conse¬ 
quently agricuttural pursuits are at a very low 
ebb gmongst them. They are a peaceable race. 
Eights and quarrels are rare, and dcunkenness. 


that besetting sin of northern countries, is not 
nearly so prevalent os in the south of Norway. 

I never saw such fellows to dance—I include 
the gentle sex. Their powers of endurance ex¬ 
ceed all belief. They think nothing of dancing 
the whole afternoon, and a great part of the 
night, with an energy that seems never once to 
flag. No christening ever took place without a 
dance. At a marriage it follows as a matter of 
course, and I would not venture to assert posi¬ 
tively that it does not accompany a funeral. 
Whenever a fishing-boat is detained by stress 
of weather the nearest fiddler is in immediate 
request. 

1 went one night to a dance with my 
young friend Eritz, the pastor’s son, as a passive 
participator. I was certainly amused. The great 
event of the evening was a wager between a lad 
and his betrothed and the musician, to see which 
would tire first—they of dancing or he of fiddling. 
He was a lanky fisherman, and the way in whi^ 
he whirled about his partner, a blooming, flaxen- 
haired, strong-built lass, surpasses description. 
I have seen a Highland fling danced, and have 
read graphic descriptions of tlie dancing der¬ 
vishes ; but I would back a genuiue Nordlauder 
to tire out any dervish or Higlilander going. 

Education, of course, is at rather a low ebb, 
though not nearly so low as in the generality of 
agricultural villages in England, Eor it i# an 
exceptional thing to find man or woman who 
cannot read, and at least make an attempt at 
writing their names. Owing to the little esteem 
in which agriculture is held, and to the absence 
of large forest tracts, one never meets with a 
really wealthy peasant in Nordland. All here are 
pretty mucli on the same level; and if ever it does 
Imppcn that a man, cither by greater diligence, 
or by some freak of fortune, becomes possessed 
of some few hundred dollars (no mean fortune 
llicre), it makes not the slightest difference in 
his habits, or in his manner of living. 

The merchants (bandelsmcEnd) are shrewd 
business men, and from tlieir periodical visits 
to Bergen, acquire a good deal of worldly 
tact, and of general information, to which the 
genuine Nordlander is a stranger. Some of 


them manage to scrape logclhcr a good sum of 
money. But with all this they are neither stuck 
up, nor do they ever forget to be hospitable. 
Nowliere have 1 ever experienced such mi- 
bounded hospitality as in Nordland. They 
seem to consider that the obligation lies on 
their side, and that a gentlemanly and educated 
guest confers a great favour on the house by 
putting up at it. Nearly all of them can 
speak German readily. It is not, however, 
difficult to detect the same peculiarities of cha¬ 
racter in them, as in the common Nordland 
peasant- There is the same shy manner, the 
same retiring disposition. A nd this I do not hesi¬ 
tate to lay to tbe charge of external nature. In 
Nordland the landscape is of a very depressing 
and sombre character. There is nothing lively 
about it; ruggdd mountains and a rocky coast, 
and an absence of vegetable growth, are in¬ 
gredients, I take it, which will stamp any 
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country with dulness. Still, here and there Johanue and Ingelciv, fully participated. He 
I came across charming spots, oases in the bad another reason, too, for anxiety, for he had 
midst of this rocky wilderness, where I could recently sent in an application to gorerument 
hare lii^ered long; spots where the dreamy for a cure which was vacant in the immediate 
fjords were spread out like a sea of gold neighbourhood of his married daughter. Poor 
beneath the rays of a midnight sun, and where old man 1 He had spent twenty years in the 
a homestead or fisher’s hut, nestling in some extreme north, preaching and praying amemgst 
cranny or nook of the Ijeld, safely guarded those "unwashen, unkempt,” difty Tittle spe- 
from the fierce Atlantic storm, lent a charm and cimens of humanity the Lapps, and he longed 
a feeling of peacefd contentment to the scene now to end his days more within the ken of 
which 1 have failed to experience amidst civilised beings. 

grander and more picturesque landscapes. Pritz was standing at his usual post in the 

But Ibis is the bright, the summer side of the window with his sisters, with his eyes intently 
picture. Quite true! But how about the long fixed on the extreme tip of a neck of land that 
dreary winter, the eternal snow, and the sunless jutted out into the fjord, and round which the j 
days!’ Here, too, I can speak from experience, postman’s boat always came. ■ 

A Nordland winter is by no means uneudur- TYc were almost beginning to give un the post j 

able. twelfth time, when all at once 

I do not suppose it is much, if any, colder Fritz cried out," Here comes Niels! hero comes j 

than in the north of Scotland. The sea nerer Niels! He has drunk half a potand dashed j 

freezes, and in the neighbourhood of the coast, out of the room, down to the quay. Every one I 

tliauks to the Gulf Stream, the temperature is of course rushed to the window. True enough, 
bearable. Indeed, the average winter tempera- there w'as the well-known boat, with its little 
ture is estimated at about minus five degrees Hag at tiie masthead, dashing through the water 
Centigrade, or twenty-three degrees Fahrenlieit. at a prodigious rate. And equally certain was 
Aud though one docs not see anything of the it to every initiated spectator that Niels had 
sun for six weeks, aud though the storms that ” drunk half a pot.” 

come raging from the sea arc fearful indeed, Niels was one of those hardy, reckless sailors, 
yet, on the whole, I think I would almost as who, perliaps, are peculiar to the Norwegian j 

soon winter in Nordland as in England.> coast. The weather must indeed be bad to have | 

It is quite a mistake to su})posc that even at prevented Niels going out to sea. He was pilot I 
mid-wiuter darkness reigns supreme. In cloudy in addition to his other business as postman in | j 
weather, of course, or when a sea-fog comes on, these parts. His wife was almost as good a 1 ’ 
it is a darkness that rivals that of flgypt in in- sailor as her husband. The rougher the weather, 
tensity; still on must days, as a rule, it is quite the more likely were Niels and wife to be out on | 

light enough to read or" work for three or four- the look-out for any llussian vessel that stood in ! 

hours at noon. Perhaps the novelty of the thing need of a pilot. If the sea was so hi^h that he } 

prevented my feeling aull; for we were not over- could not come alongside, they would throw a j 

burdened with society, tlie doctor, aud two or rope to him, which he would make fast ronud | 
three of the neighbouring Haudeisniseud forming his waist, and then jump overboard, and be ! 
our whole circle. Each of them, however, had hauled up on deck, while Ms better hMf would j 
a large family, so that there was never any make the best of her way home. But if theVc was • 
diflicully in getting up a dunce after dinner, one thing Niels disliked, it was to take a reef i 

and two or three rubber jmrlies. What with in when not quite sober. On one occasion, J 

this, and with singing aud music, the evenings his boat had been capsized in one of the uar- J 

passed away pleasantTy enough. row Fjords, where the gusts swoop down from 

There was one thing I never did get used to, the heights above like an eagle on to the waters, 
aud, indeed, it would have taken a long time to and he had been picked up in a half-drowned, 
acclimatise me thereto. I refer to the irregu- three-quarters drunken state, riding on his boat’s 
larity of the post during the winter. In summer keel. From that time, whenever it blew very 
it was punctual, but in winter-time it all de- hard, Niels was more careful; but only when 
pended on the weather. By the way, T do not he was quite sober would he take two reefs in. 
oolievc it blows anywhere as on the north-west But if he had had a little drop of ‘'aquavit,” 
coast of Norway. 1 solemnly aver, thoi^hldo notMng would ever induce him to take m more 
not c.xpect to be believed, that on one occasion than one. So that on the present occasion it 
I saw Fritz, the pastor’s twelve-ycar-old son, was, as I said, quite clear that Niels “had drunk 
lifted several feet off the ground, to the intense half a pot,” as we could see that while all the 
alarm of his parents, who, as they happened to be other boats had taken in two reefs he had only 
looking out of the window at the instant, saw taken in one. 

their young hopeful going aloft. It was not long before Fritz was scampering 

The letters, on the last post-day I spent in back with the bag, and in five minutes its 
Nordland, were looked for with more than contents lay scattered on the table. One letter 
ordinaiw interest by every one. The pastor for me, from my bankers, so that would keep; 
was looking for intelligence from his son-in-law, and I sat down to watch my companions. The 
who lived qomewhere in the soqth of Norway, old pastor, Ms wifp and daughters, had witli- 
that he was a grandpapa—an excitement in drawn to the further comer of *the room. It 
wMch his Frue, and two blooming daughters, was an exciUng mofuent for them, as he 
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hurriedly broke open the seal, and scanned the 
first few lines. Was it good news, or bad F I 
believe I was as excited about it as they were. 
Yes ! thank God ! Mechanically he answered 
the question by reading aloud that “ his Gracious 
Majesty had been pleased to appoint Pastor — — 
to the cure of T-, in the south of Norway.” 

Such an ewining as we passed! How we sung, 
and lauf^ied, and smoked, and drank punch! 
Indeed, I never shall forget that day in the 
Arctic Circle. 


ANOTHER PLIGHT OP BIRDS. 

The learned gentleman who made time fly for 
me like a swallow during a short walk this 
spring, is a reverend gentleman, irreverently 
kaowa to me as Jackdew, TVe were great 
chums at Rugby, where 1 was an idler, he a 
studious fellow, really fond of his books. His 
erudition got me out of many a scrape in school 
hours; and then, out of doors, he was great. 
For he knew the sacred Latin names of all the 
butterflies that, flitted across us in our holiday 
ways; and most of the flowers seemed to be his 
familiar acquaiutance.s, for he would talk of 
them (when I was in the humour to listen), and 
tell me all manner of strange stories about them, 
which were really interesting and amusing. But 
it was u))ou birds that my learned young friend 
was most profound, and then, when it came to 

I iracticiil researches, I could belter enter into 
lis spirit, for it really was grand fun when we 
went bird-nesting, though lie beat mo at that 
too. However high the tree, or however thick 
the husli, he was ))rctty sure to be the first to 
find signs of a nest, so that, however eager 1 
was for the sport, 1 had to play second fiddle to 
him, and act under his dii'ectious. He had a 
splendid cabinet of eggs, for a schoolboy, though 
he was very particular about robbing the birds, 
and I believe lie would rather have stamped all 
his eggs and his own head too, if that were 
jiossible, to powder, than have taken a whole 
sitting at once, leaving none “ for the birds to 
go on with.” 

Jackdaw was so named among us because 
of liis partiality for birds. His real name 
being Da we, wc christened him Jack, and 
at Rugby, all efforts of his godfathers and 

f odmotlicrs to the contrary notwithstanding, 
ackdaw he was; we were all ready to make 
affidavit that he was Jackdaw born, and a fine 
fellow of a Jackdaw too. ITis care about birds 
was immense, and we took for granted that he 
understood what they said, for the moment a 
bird onened its inoutli he knew its name, if not 
its address; and even knowledge of its address 
was not improbable, for he knew all the nests 
in the season within a radius of some miles, and 
Boraetiines an uncommon bird would have but 
one or two places of residence within that dis¬ 
tance. Jackdaw was indeed a walking directory 
for birds. Sometimes, especially in swing, I used 
to catch some of his enthusiasm, andt greatly was 
the pleasure of that season enhanced thereby. 


Well, all things must have an end, and so our 
pleasant school-days ended, and we separated, 
lor onr paths in life thenceforth diverged. Jack¬ 
daw, destined for the Church, entered the uni¬ 
versity, where he took a good degree, and I 
mounted a high stool in my father’s office. 

It was some ten years after we thus separated, 
that, out for a stroll away from Loudon smoke, 
I found myself on a fine spring morning in a 
Surrey market town. Just as I was about to 
leave the town, 1 saw hopping along in front of 
me a clerical - looking gentleman, like a black 
bird with a white neck, whose ajipearancc was 
oddly familiar to me. Hurrying till I came 
abreast of him, a glance at his face made sure. 

“ AVhat! Old Jackdaw! Is it really you ?” 

A hearty grasp of the hand on either side 
assured us that school memories were fresh and 
strong ill us both, although wchad heard nothing 
of each other since we left Rugby. 

Jackdaw, finding me to h.i ve no other business 
ill hand than a holiday stroll, told me that his 
rectory was only about five miles off, and he 
must insist upon my going with him. “1 sec 
you are in full walking canonicals, and 1 was 
going home on foot. Wc shall got tliere by 
dinner-time.” 

So we went onward together, and had soon 
put one another in possession of the. leading 
events of our lives during tlic last ten years. 
Then, liy degrees, falling into conversation upon 
general topics. *• AVcll, Jackdaw,” 1 said, at 
last., “ do you take as much interest as ever in 
the birds P” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, that 1 do; and here, my 
lot is cast in a very paradise of birds. 1 never 
can be too thankful that my tastes were directed 
that way.” 

“Well, but surely,” said I, “you must])retty 
wclJ have exhauslcd tlie subject by this lime.” 

“Exhausted it! Why, if 1 were to live a 
hundred years, I believe I could not walk four 
or five miles without seeing or hearing some¬ 
thing new.” 

“So people talk,” said I; “but it seems to 
mo that the birds arc pretty much alike; at all 
events, thanks 1 0 you, 1 know all the common 
ones, and 1 seldom see anything remarkable, 
almost never anything new. As for their songs, 
pleasant a.s they are in a vague way, they seem 
to me a jumble; and if two or llirce are singing 
togetlicr, I can’t for the life of me make out 
which is which.” 

“All, that’s because your eyes and ears are 
not trained to observation; and you can 110 more 
expect them to educate themselves than you 
could have expected reading and writing to come 
by nature.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ 1 can understand a plough- 
boy making them out; he can’t well help it, living 
among them all his life; but surely a plough- 
boy’s education is not the kind you have given 
yourself P” 

“It is, indeed, the kind,” returned my friend, 
“but the degree differs, I trust, vastly. What 
is beaten into his ears and eyes in spite of him- 
sell’, by mere constant repetition, 1 seek for and 
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is rather eimoas, howem, th(d; while he eom* 
bated the notion of oackoos tam&g into 
iiatrH be fell into m error of the eame sort, 
and snpposed thai other birds which succeed 
one ancniier inaltemate seasons, are transformed 
one into the other. Ihus he supposed the red* 
start to be changed into the redhieast, and the 
bec(»fieo into the blackcap. The first, he says, 
is a sununer bird, and the second a winter bird, 
and they differ in nothing but their colour. The 
beccafico is an autumn bird, and the blackcap 
is found immediately after the end of autumn. 
They also differ from each other only in colour 
and voice. Still, the error or otherwise of his 
statement will all depend upon the exact birds 
which were referred to under his Greek names, 
and which cannot now be identified.” 

“Yon were saying just now tliat Plautus 
used the word cuckoo as a term of abuse, but 
1 don’t see why laziness should be especkily 
laid to its charge.” 

“No,” returned Jackdaw, "not exactly so, 
but yon see the return of the cuckoo, as Hesiod 
tells us, happened just when, the husbandmen 
had finished ploughing, and when, in fact, the 
pruning and dressing of the vines, which took 
place in early spring, ought to be finished. 
Hence we gather from Horace, that if a vine¬ 
dresser was caught at this business late in the 
season, after the cuckoo had arrived, he was 
sure of encountering the raillery of the passers- 
by for his indolence and loss of time, and it 
was customary with them to call out to him 
‘ Cuckoo! cuckoo!' as much as to say, ‘ Lazy¬ 
bones ! lazybones !* This, of course, aroused a 
contest of abuse, and it seems that the vine¬ 
dressers bad the foulest mouths, and usually 
won the day. In Greek, the cry of ‘ Cuckoo!’ 
simply meant ‘ Hallo there!’ ” 

While we were thus chattering together, we 
came in sight of a bam door, upon v^icb some 
unfortunate birds had been nailed by the game¬ 
keeper. There were the remains of several, 
some little more than bare skeletons, but among 
them was conspicuous the bright metallic blue 
of a recrmtly-killed jay, pinned to the door with 
a tenpenny nail. I remembered Jackdaw in 
old times referring to this kind of collection as 
the countryman’s museum, and I reminded him 
of the expression. 

“ You nave not forgotten that, then,” said 
he, “but it was old Gilbert White who gave it 
that name. He once picked up a good thing 
from off a barn door—^a variety of the peregrine 
falcon it turned out to be, which was quite new 
to him, and pleased Pennant vastly.” 

“ Bat look here,” I exclaimed, “ tliis is not 
a bird at all; why, it is a weasel, or some such 
animal.’* 

“Ver^ likely,” replied Jackdaw; "anything 
is varmm which the keeper catches. But he 
only does what others have done for thousands 
of years before him. This method of disposing 
of evil creatures is probably only a remnant of 
an ancient superstition.” > 

“Indeed! bow so?” 

" Well, Apuieius, in his funny story of the 


Cklden Ass, gives us a (duo jto it when he makes 
some such remark as ^1s: Don’t we see, says 
be, that the ominous birds, or n%ht*hinls, when 
they have got into anv house, ai« atiaightway 
seized and nailed to the doors, in order that 
they may atone by their tOToieuts for the evil 
destiny which they portend to the fkmily 1^ 
their inauspicious fiigtit f So the keeper makes 
them now-a-days atone for the mischief they have 
done, or might do, to his pheasants.” - 

" Who would have thought the custom was 
so ancient P By the way, have you seen any of 
your favourite swallows yet ?” 

“Yes, one, bat only one; I am on the look¬ 
out for them now.” 

“Only one,” I smd, seeing my way to a 
masterstroke of modern satire. “ Please to re¬ 
member one swallow does not make a summer.” 

“ Thank you for your new observation,” Jack¬ 
daw answered. . “ Is there anything that is not 
ancient about any common saying or opinion ? 
In tbe case of the birds, 1 think not. Are you 
aware that the Greeks and Homans had pre¬ 
cisely that same proverb about the one swallow?” 

“ No! had they, though ?” exclaimed I, taken 
somewhat aback. 

“ That they had,” pursued my friend, “ with 
a slight variation which showea their wisdom. 
They said, one swallow docs not make a spring, 
whicli, after aU, is more to the point. You will 
find it in Aristotle’s Ethics, and in Horace. 
Aristophanes, in his jocular way, paraphrases 
the proverb, and says of some poor devil with 
scarce a coat to his back, that it was so thread¬ 
bare he had need of not a few swallows—as 
much as to say he would want a good many 
swallows to keep him at summer heal. And as 
for the modems, why the Frencli, the Germans, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, the Spaniards, the 
Italians, and I can’t tell you how many more 
nations, have exactly the same proverb, so you 
may fancy that it is pretty well hackneyed.” 

“Indeed it must be,” I observed, “and it 
shows how great and general favourites the 
swallows must be.” 

“ Yes, among the lloraaus, swallow was used 
as a term of endearment, just as cuckoo was a 
term of reproach. And Sir Humphry Davv’s 
rhapsody in praise of the swallow, in his delight¬ 
ful Salraonia, appears to me so like the old 
Greek swallow-song preserved by Athenseus, 
that one might almost think it had been sug¬ 
gested by it.” 

" You mean the song of the Ehodiau boys, I 
suppose ?” 

" Yes; they called it Chelidonisma, and sang 
it from door to door, carrying with them a 
swallow in a cage. The song is very pretty, for 
although I fear tbe young rascals made the 
return of the swallow a mere excuse for whole¬ 
sale begging, the pretended threats which the 
song contained against those who ore stingy, 
are evidently all poured out in fun. It began 
something in this way: ‘ The swallow has come! 
yes, she has come, bringing with her sunny 
hours, and bright seasons on her snowy bosom 
and her jet-black wings I’ ” 
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" Very pret^, indeed, and except that I think 
it vas cruel to cage bum birds as swallows, 1 
sliould like to see sndi a enstom still/* 

"Well, go to Greece, and you may have your 
■wish, for rauticl, in his Chants de la Grece 
Modeme, tells us that a similar song is still 
popular there. But perhaps the romance will 
wear off somewhat when I tell you that not only 
swallows, but almost anything, wlwn ffrst in 
season, was used by the Greeks of various 
classes as excuse for begging. Thus, the boys 
carried about, at certain feastsof Apollo, harvest- 
wreaths of olive or laurel wound round with 
wool, and the song they sang vnth them became 
a generic title ter all begging songs. And 
while the Khodian boys carried swallows about, 
the Greek strollers were in the habit of singing 
what was called the Crow-song~gathering for 
the crow, as they called it, which they also 
carried with them in a cage. One of these 
crow-songs is also preserved by Athensus, and 
curiously enough a modem Greek crow-song 
may be found in PauriePs song-book, which I 
mentioned just now.” 

“ Have you found out yet where the swallows 
go to in winter ?” 1 asked. 

“I can’t say that I hare made mnch progress 
in that inquiry, I am sorry to confess,” returned 
‘ Jackdaw. "There are plenty of vague guesses, 
but as for facts, very few' have ventured upon 
positive statements, and even (lien they are not 
trustworthy. Nor, indeed, arc they anything 
new. Suppose a modem traveller asserts llmt 
ho lias seen European swallows at Senegal in 
winter - ” 

“ Well, come—surely that is a step in ad¬ 
vance,” 1 broke in. 

“Or rather a .stride backward,” retorted my 
friend. "It is nothing more than saying that 
they go to Africa in winter, -wdiieh we might 
liave been pretty sure of. But Herodotus 
aunounced the same thing twenty-three centuries 
ago, when he said that swallows are found .about 
the springs of the Nile all the year; and if that 
is vague, ask Anacreon, and he tells you dis¬ 
tinctly, iu one of his pretty odes, that the swallow 
which builds a nest bore in the summer, disap¬ 
pears in winter, and flies either to the Nile or 
to Memphis. But talking of migration, look 
there!” 

And, as he spoke, he pointed to the sky, where 

1 observed what looked at first like a great 
black V moving along in llic air. 

"What is it?” 1 exclaimed. 

" Geese, probably, though it is late for 
llieni ; but see, they arc going north. Watch 
them.” 

I did watch lliem, for my eyes were riveted 
upon the unbroken figure, which consisted of a 
score or two of birds floating away in tlie upper 
regions of the atmosphere, as though impelled 
by a single will, to their mysterious destina¬ 
tion. The uninterrupted lines maintained a mar- 
vellous regularity, and gradually faded away 
in the distant horizon, till tlief appeared like 
spider’s threads, never losing their wonderful 
symmetry and definiteness of outline, till my 

Mipg tiytMtfght could follow thehr ttimk no 
loi^r, 

W^hen they had disappeared, I eonld not help 
expressing my gratification at the sight, and! 
asked Jackdaw why and how they &w in tlmt 
curious form. 

“ Varions reasons have been suggested,” he 
replied. “Buffon imagines that tlie strongest 
naturally keeps the front, and the others, with 
less power of fliglit, must needs follow l»hind, 
but that would not account for the perfect regu¬ 
larity of the figure. In fact, I think, after all, 
Cicero’s explanation is the best.” 

" Cicero !” I cried, with surprise, “ why, what 
did he know about birds ? I thought he was an 
orator. I know how his Tusenmn questions 
bored my life at Rugby.” 

" Ah,” Jackdaw answered, smiling, " but then, 
you see, he was an augur, and it was his business 
to know something, or pretend to know some¬ 
thing, about birds. He wrote books, you know, 
about Divination and Fate, and about the nature 
of the gods, and in the latter he remarks that 
cranes, when they migrate, fly in the form of a 
triangle, point foremost, so as to present as 
little resistance as possible to the air, and with 
the base behind, upon which the wind, which 
was usually witli them, might act, and impel 
them along He further supposed that the 
leader iiad the hardest work to do, and that 
when he was fatigued, he dropped back, and 
another took liis place while he rested, and thus 
they took it in turns to pilot the company.” 

“Upon my word, Jackdaw,” 1 exclaimed, 
admiringly, “you are a regular classical bird 
dictionary, and ought to get yourself bound up 
with Lempricrc. I should think in our school¬ 
days none of the fellows would have thonglil 
of sending you for pigeon’s milk.” 

" Ah, there again,” he said, " that joke is as 
old as the hills, tliough probably most boys 
would be ready to sw’ear it was their own dis¬ 
covery.” 

"l5o you really, then, mean to say tliat 
‘ pigeon's milk’ is another Grecian antiquity ?” 

“ In a sense it is. The Greeks, it is true, did j 
nol talk particularly of pigeon’s milk, but the 
term ‘bird’s milk’ was often used. It was 
used anciently to imply some exlraordinai^ good j ' 
fortune, or some marvellous and unheard-of 1; 
dainty, and occurs several times in Aristophanes, ■ 
as ill his comedies of the Wasps aud tiie j 
Birds. He implies the same thing in the Frogs 
by the term ‘ as.s’.s wool,’ just as any impro- ' 
liability was incredulously called a ‘ white crow',’ ; 
or a ‘black swan.’ The councxiou in which 
the expression ‘ bird’s milk’ is used by Aristo- i 
pliaues you may best judge of from a passage in j 
the Birds, which also shows the esteem iu which ' 
the feathered race used to be held. Cary trans- ; 
iates it thus : j 

And all gifts we bring to yon— I 

Wealth, and ponce, and flowing treasure; | 

Health, and Joy, and youth, and pleasure ^ 
lAive and laughter, smiles and <;Jlk, 

Song, feast, dance, and pigeon’s milk.” i : 

" Well, but surely,” obseiwed I, " there must 

i 
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be some ground for the expression. We have 
black swans now, they are no longer raric ares, 
and even white crows are, I believe, not very 
uncommon freaks of nature. Pray, do birds 
ever suckle their young P” 

" You are not far out in your guess,” re¬ 
turned Jackdaw; “the fact is, that modem 
science has to a certain degree converted the 
ancient joke into a solemn truth, and while 
‘ bird’s milk’ was a poetic license, the restricted 
form of ‘pigeon’s milk* which we use is a 
physiological fact. The celebrated John Hunter, 
experimenting upon the crop of a pigeon, dis- 
covered that durii^ the breeding season it takes 
on a secreting function for th? purpose of sup¬ 
plying the young pigeons, in the callow slate, 
with a diet suitable to their tender condition. 
An abundant secretion of a milky fluid, of an 
ash-grey colour, which coagulates with acid and 
forms curd, is poured out into the crop, and 
mixed with the maceratin" grains. This curious 
phenomena is recognised by Professor Owen a.s 
I the nearest approach, in the class of birds, to the 
I great characteristic function which has given 
I the name of mammalia to the highest class of 
warm-blooded animals.” 

“ Well, that is certainly very remarkable; I 
could have fancied birds robbing the cows to 
j feed their young with their milk, but could 

! never have imagined tbdy were true wet- 

j nurses. What bird is it they say sucks the 
j goats ?” 

i “ Yoh mean the fern owl. Never was bird 

I more maligned than it lias been for at least 

i three thousand years. The ordinary name is 

goatsucker, the Latins call it Caprimulgus, and 
the Greeks Aigothelas, all of wliidi mean 
precisely the same thing. In Italy more par¬ 
ticularly it is still charged with sucking goats; 
and Gilbert While says that the country people 
call it a fuchtridge, believing it is very in- 
j jurious to weanling calves, by inflicting, ‘ as it 

I strikes at them,’ the fatal distemper known to 

j cow-lccchcs by the name of puckeridge. The 

j -disease is really produced by the maggots of the 
I gadfly. Hut just compare this with Aristotle’s 

i account. The fern owl, he says, flies against 

i the goats, and milks them, wlieuce its name 

i yEgol hclas ; they say (he continues), that when 

' tlio udder has been sucked it gives no more 

j milk, and that the goat becomes olind.” 

I “ These effects,” I remarked, “ may perhaps 
j follow the sores produced by the attacks of gad- 
I j flics, but surely there must be some ground for 
1! the so long current opinion of its sucking 
I goats.” 

i “There is just this ground and no more,” 
j returned my friend, “that the species arc iii- 

j sect feeders, and some liavo been observed 

I bunting for their prey under the bellies of 

. cattle and goats, perhaps seizing those very gad- 

! flics for whose sins tliey are called upon to 

j answer for in so atrocious a maimer. It is the 

! way of this world, if pitch is thrown some will 

stick. These high crimes «and misdemeanors 
have stuck to the poor fern owls for some 
thousands of years, and'probably will to the 


end of the chapter. And we are at the end of 
our chapter, for here’s my garden gate, and our 
next thought must be of dinner.” 


BLACK’JOHN. 

A piCTXJBB bangs in my library ; and it is 
one of my most treasured and valued reliques 
of old Cornwall: the full-length and "couuler- 
feit presentment,” in oil, of a quaint and singu¬ 
lar clwarf. It exhibits a squat figure, uncouth 
and original, just such an one as Frederick 
Taylor would delight to introduce in one of his 
out-of-door pieces of Elizabethan days, as an 
appendage to the rural lady’s state when she 
rode afield with her hawk on her wrist. His 
lieight is under four feet, hump-backed and 
misshapen; his head, with tangled clfy hair 
falling wildly on his shoulders, droops upon his 
chest. Negro features and a dai'K skin sur¬ 
round a loose and flabby mouth, which teeth 
have long ceased to harmonise and fill out. 

He is clad in a loose antique russet gaberdine, 
the fashion of a past century: one hand leans 
on a gnarled staff, and the other holds a wide- 
brimmed felt liat, with humble gesture and 
look, as tliougb his master stood by. 

The traditionary name of this well remem¬ 
bered cliaracter on the Tamar-side is. Black John. 

He lived from the commencement to the middle 
of the eiglitecnth century in the household of 
an fionourcd name, Arscott of Tctcott, an 
ancestor of one of the distinguished families of ; 
Cornwall, and as his master was well-nigli the ! \ 
last of the jovial open-housed squires of the |j 
West of England, so was Black John tlie last of i 
the jesters or makers of mirtli. When tlie feast { 
was over, and the “wrath of hunger” had been ! 
assuaged, while the hare’s or fox’s head, the j 
festive drinking-cup of silver, went round with ' 
the nectar of tne Georgian era, “ strong punch j 
for strong beads,” the jester was called in to ! j 
contribute by merry antic and jocose saying, to i! 
the loud enjoyment of the guests. Suck were j! 
the functions sustained by my pictured and 
storied dwarf, and many an anecdote still sur¬ 
vives around us in hearth and liall of the feats and i 

stories of the “Tetcott Merry-man.” Two of ij 
his usual after-dinner achievements were better ' i 
suited to the rude jollity and coarse mirth of j j 
our forefathers than to the refinements of our j ■ 
own time; although they are said to exist here ji 
and there, among the “ underground men” and 1: 
miners of Western Cornwall, even to this day. j 
These were “ sparrow-mumbling” and swallow- i 
ing living mice, which were tethered to a string j 
to ensure their safe return to light and life. In 11 
the first of these accomplishments, a sparrow, I 
alive, was fastened to the teeth of the artist i 
with a cord, and he was expected to mumble 
off tlie feathers from the fluttering and asto¬ 
nished bird, with his lips alone, until he was 
plucked quite bare without the assistance or 
touch of finger or hand. A couple of projecting 
tusks or fangs, such as are called by the Ita¬ 
lians Bourbon teeth, were of singular value as i 
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I sparrow-liolders to Black John, but tliese were 
j one day drawn by violence from bis mouth by 
i an exasperated blacksmith, whose kitten had 
been slain, and who had been, persuaded by a 
1 wretch who was himself the actual assassin, 
that it was the jester who had guillotined the 
poor creature with his formidable jaws. The 
passage of the mouse was accomplished very 
often, amid roars of rude applause, down and 
; up the gullet of the dwarf. 

[ A talc is told of him, that one day, after he 
! had for some time amused the guests, and had 
I drank his full share of the ale, he fell, or seemed 
to fall, asleep. On a sudden he started up 
with a loud and terrified cry. Questioned as to 
the cause of his alarm, he answmred, “O, sir,” 
i to his master, “I was in a sog (sleep), and 1 
j had such a dreadful dream. I thought I was 
! dead, and I went wlicrc the wicked people go!” 

“Ha, John,” said Arscott of Tctcott, in his 
grim voice, wide awake for a jest or a tale, “ then 
tell us all about what you heard and saw.” 

“ Well, master, nothing particular.” 

“ Indeed, John!” 

“No, sir; things was going on just as they 
do unon airth—liere in Teteott Hail—the gen¬ 
tlefolks nearest the fire.” 

His master’s house was surrounded with alb 
kinds of lame animals and birds so bold and 
confiding, from long safely and intercourse, that 
the rook.s would come down at a call, and pick 
up food like pigeons, at tlic very feet of a man. 
Among the familiar creatures of tlic Hall were 
two enormous toads; these were c»ijceial fa¬ 
vourites with Mr. Arscott, who was a very 
Chinese in his fondnc.ss for the bat and tlm 
toad, and wlio used to feed them very often 
with bis own hands. One morning the fmnily 
: were aroused by sounds near the porch of battle 
I .and figiit.. A gue.-t from a distant town who 
I had arrived the night before on a visit, was dis- 
! covered prone upon the grass, and over liiin stood 
I as conqueror Black Jolih, belabouring him with 
liis staff. -Ilis story was, wlien rescued and set 
j upon his feet, that on going out to breathe the 
! morning air he had encouutcretl and slain a tierce 
i and venomous reptile—a big bloated creature, 
j that came towards him with open mouth. It 
I turned out to be ouc of the enormous loads, au 
I old and especial pet of master aud man, who had 
I j heard a sound of feet, and came as usual to be 
I fed, aud was rutidcssly put to death; not, how- 
1 ' ever, unavenged, for a wild man of tlic woods (so 
! the townsman averred) bad loisbcd upon him 
j and knocked him ilown. When Mr. Arscott 
I had heard the story, he turned on his heel, and 
I never greeted his guest with one farewell word. 

! Blaek John sobbed and muttered vengeance in 
I his dcu for many a dav for the death of “Old 
I Dawty”—the household name of the toad. 

! Blaek John’s lair was a rude hut, whicli ho 
I had wattled for a snug abode, close to the 
kennel. He loved to retire to it, and sleep near 
! his chosen companions, the hounds. When they 
i were unkeaucllcd, he accompanied and rjux with 
1 them afoot, and so sinewy and swift was his 
j stunted form, that ho was very often in their 


midst at the death. Then, with the brusli of 
the fox elaborately displayed as the crest of Ids 
felt hat, John would make In's appearance on 
the following Sunday at church, where it was 
displayed, and pompously hung up above his 
accustomed scat, to his own great delight and 
the envy of many among the congregation. 
When the pack found the fox, and iho Imuts- 
rnau’s ear was gladdened by their slirili and 
sudden burst into full ary, Black John’s shout 
would be heard in the fimd, with Ixis standing 
jest, “ There they go! tlierc they go! like our 
missus at home in one of her storms!” As he 
grew older, and less equal to the exertion of his 
strong and jouthtul days, John took to wander¬ 
ing, gipsy fashion, about the country-side; and 
he found food aud welcome at every cottage and 
farm-house. His usual couch was among the 
reeds or fern of some sheltering brake or wood, 
and he slept, as he liimself used to express it, 

“ rolled up, as warm as a hedgeboar, round bis 
I own nose.” One day, in bitter snowy weather, 
he was found wanting from his accustomed 
hauiils—“ one morn they missed him on the 
usual InH”—and after long search he wa.s dis¬ 
covered shrouded in snow, cold, sliffoued, and 
to all outward appearance dead. He was car¬ 
ried liomc, .and in due course was ooffitied and 
borne (owards the grave. But there, just .as tlie 
clergyman who read the service had readied tlic 
solemn words which’commit the body to the 
ground, a lond tliumping noise was heard within 
the eollin. The bystanders rent open the lid 
in lioi, baste, aud up started Black John tiUvc, 
in amazement, aud in furious wrath, lie had 
.been in a long dcliriuium, or deal li-t ranee, from 
cold, .and had been restored to life by the mo¬ 
tion and -yawntli of his own funeral ride. As 
he told the astonished mourner.s, “He heard 
llie words ' dust to dust,’ and then,” said he, 

“ I thought it wxs liigb time to bumpy.” His ; j 
words passed info a proverb, and to this very || 
day, when Cornisli men in tlicse parts are placed i i 
in some sudden extremity, and it becomes ne- i 
ccssary to take strong and immediate measures ' 
for extrication, the saving is, “It is time to I 
bumpy, as Black John said.” In his anger and j 
mental confusion, Black John ever .after attri- | 
bated his attempted burhal to the conspiracy J 
and ill will of tlu; clergym.an, whose words he ; 
had interrupted by his sudden resurrection, ij 
More than once the reverend gentleman was 
suddenly assaulted in his walks by a stone 
hurled at him from a hedge, followed by au 
angry outcry, in a well-known voice, of “ Ila! 
old liiist-toidust! here 1 he, alive and kicking!” 

It may be easily believed that Black John 
was a very refractory subject for clerical iuter- 
fcrcuce and admonition. The result of frequent 
clcric.al attempts to reform his habits, was a 
rooted dislike on his part of the black coat wd 
white neckcloth in all its shades and denomina¬ 
tions. The visit of the first field-preacher to 
the nreciiicts of the Hall was si^alised by au 
exliibilioii of tliis fqpling. John waylaid the 
poor unsuspecting man, and offered to guide 
liim on his road by a shart cut across'the park. 
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|]^ o}4eM jiwtiabittliifiilw 
A laiiiid tto 

tsooi natui^l'p 

ii«ij£ooKU Haag ijiiA iBiuii6oeao9i X 
f&e minbets dt w Sltectbetua tm 
peifi^ 4 # a Merda^, vfao haa ^ed to 

fifteen jms, 'iritdnii tie help oi n tboiwiftdi 
pouadeftoiip:«{>uiap^ 

"four ^i^rtoDoa ia^gaatiiHi, Brando^ u 
<9.Qib| wikvfimg,'* add Bar|o7«». "How jbng 
lur ro iwe ' hiWahate^fiwinafaMM^ Half&$«arf' 
** HeiM»4n4j«died«, a«v})(^^ 

“deviWMli bad tnate. In alt^/^imirwUn 
yottr* mcMwattr riid>ea> A jnaa «bo btl^ been 
'vrMlttl^'etftbd Kfb aroold hanre’known beUer.” 

oittnelt pwr esen^le/’ tetorted the d^uarde* 
aiMtviwdtoilj^ , 

^Sxcsivo. ftn* CItriea; bnt tiien Tm to the 
meM^oiwdfcet bani, so hard]^ a case m poiat.” 

*• whetae did this ftntfolden set his forttme P’ 


*• whetae did this ftntfolden get his forttme P’ 
ashed Bnu^op. "I’ve heard that sotne fefiovr 
left it to him a htdidced years ago, and that it 
Itaa be^ ao^tdating ever eineet bnt that’s 
noQBnn^ of eoueaO^” 

" Sffitdg^ Iftas a peomtiary veteion of the ^p- 
ing BBatety,** observed the ba^rozuBt, paien* 
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hangbtily, ^ I was to*| hSj^py t 6 o 


“iloaovr no more ibanyon do, Mr. Brandos," 
repBed ateatoies. **I have heard only the 
common atoty of how this money has been lying, 
at eempenad intermit lor a cemtiiry or more, mid! 
has devifiT^ to osr pie*Adamite friend at last, 
tagging him as many millions as he has fingers. 
Some my double that satta; bnt ten are enough 
for my mndolity.” 

he with Sir SanraeiP* asked 

BniBden. 

"Ko. Onr shop Eos too for east for him, I 
suspect. He has taken bis milhous to Brum* 
mc^a.^ 3i thici ■mp Sir Chades, what have 
younieeidAd upon do^ Wdh that brown mare 
ofyonnf ti^aeemedlmlfim^nediopifftfi^ 
her «, few dag* ago/’ 

**|^1im:;6ir€h«aesr 

and aE.** 


and ad.** 

J»d.,wd bit his lih. 

"IlNm ft'b« to ask the n^ 
puwhase^lf*^ sqhllm \ 

hva^it '^tkiit^** QuardtamitL 

1 yo^ It’i !Mjr« 

bad/' Via sorry to hear it, 1 am 




AA •»»**, vHnaa^v ^nnasai^Mfivew yjwww* asww ■rtar«M» «w 

a guardsman, and a pitoibet (^dhA'Br^etfthenfii 
Chib, it » possibiel that Mt dbe^rdx of 
liombard-atreet would have 0rm abb the 
retort uncourtoous; but as maitem stood, he 
only grew a Ettle imdder; kibihed af%i| V|^ 
in some conftmion i asdprtadenldy awaflowedhis 
annoyance. . ’' 

“Oh, ofcouise—hithal'caii^’* sHwUnnmredhe 
—“Ik^ Castietowers besM yonr' friewl, I 
have nothing more to say. Bb yon go down to 
his place k Snrrcynext week, by^tbe-byP*' 

“Bo goar* said l^iagam. h» 

fiaacn moustache, and lbnkg,jn!Wp att&e aimdl 
City man with half<elosedeyk> 

“ 1 hope BO, since his lordsh^ hue lUdenlihid 
enoiigh to ipvite me» bnt we are so dfncedly 
busy in. Lombard^skeet jdet now tbdt.... 
pshaw! twelreo’blocfcalr^y,wndIdm dnek 
the City at twenty mittntet past. Bbt a moment 
to lose, *Ikii«wmbaik,*«tca 8 tei«-%a^ 
no wild lime there fmr anybody' bekreen twelve 
andthree! Goodmo]mtng,lfr. Bmudan. iGfood 
momiim, Sir Charles." 

Xhe baronet bent his head hbond $ ol 

an itudi, and almost bekra ^ nidtor wOi out 
bi hearmb said: 

"That man is bompeAm tb the <lp» nf h» 
fingers, and msufikidily ftwidian. Hmy do you 
tolerate him. Braodott P* 

“Ok he'a not a bad 

“ He’s a aium, par a# Withtbe 




ofavalet. Bou oatted yoieng 
justnbw, andlioM vfstmi^wiatAk 
the title to this little umidr#Simt, tmd T woift 
contmidict you- ©mlmt is, J 

nate him. t wish it wmi pf WmkkH 

himonhof <dm. Xfl*qbeatirf |p 'ir d*wte» 
b^ae piffomaed, IHlbaluiu^lfim'dhft^ 
ever wed ki I can’t ralik wIMt iwimm 
wmVit>»dittit aUdf^ ^ 


Ch&y Btmge3*h»-wa» wiMIjr'smiRi? kw JKm 
Hhia was a very 1<^ and agerKStln 4 ^eA ^ Bttt 
the Honon^ie Bmitd oiw i%8k Ms 

_it ^ f_^9S...1ca^ __ — 


, HUo MUvau/unsMnaS' ,A<i<g«r(MU AmMSMMWU *'*"• 9 .**^^*^ ***" 

hegi k a helpldw, kdkib wtcy, am m^umdAd 
Vm sorry to hear it, % am Ibis former assertioQ, 
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otm^. Ili^i^gumeiii” 

*' (M0l»o(|Nntoi vtiA^ ymt^iam. 

'^Coatletoffan >91111^ Idn to Stumn yo* 
see.** * • ' 

'* CsMlstott^ lb too fOO 
Veugbaa . I. " 

''Vki^^ea ovoB him niaaey, and joat cncbxN» 
hink** 

USe fiDomnualde [fidvrurd Bmidon rnhbed bio 
head all (ftt^, ioofcins mcne helpless and more ir. 
rUaUe than before. It vaa a rtsj smidl head, 
asdi'ihete wan Teiy littls’k it. 

"Qdttfound him!’* gwaaed he. “He has 
tafcezmp paper of mine, too. 1 «mi be oivii to 
hitt.’f 

^ Chlodes HmegoTDR gave utterance to a 
diaraal whistifi; tkmt his hands deep down into 
hispoeMaii a^ said nothing. 

“ Wludi else can 1 do ?" said Brandon, 

*]^ 3 r him.” 

**you might as well toll me to eat him!” 

“Sfonsense. Borrow the money from some¬ 
body else. 

“I wish I could. I wish I knew whom touosk. 
I should be so vary gsatefnl, you know. It's 
only two tnadrod ami fifty.” 

And idte young- fellow stared hsrd at the 
GnardSman, who stared just as hard at the Duke 
of 'Xocl^a column over the way. 

**yow can't suggest any one P” he oontmued, 
after a momost. ! 

"I, wy dear fellow P DiaWe! I haron't an 
idea.” 

'‘Xour-oooidu’t maiu«e it for me yourself, I 
suppose P” 

^ ChiudBs Bni'goyuo took his hands from his 
podrots, and his hot from a neighbonmg peg. ! 

"Bdwaid Bhmdon,” he t&\d, imprCssirely, | 
“ I’m as poor as Saint Simeou S^Iitte.” 

•’Never heard of the fellow in my life,” said i 
Brandon, peevishly. " Who is he P” 

“Mydear boy, your rel^ious eduoation has 
beennef^ted* .Lookfmrlummyonr catechiam, 
and, VW found, make a note of.' ” 

“I’iltdliuawhat iti8,Burgoyne,”saidBrtm.- 
' dem, suspifficms of “ohsi^” hnd, like all weak 
peoipifo when they are out of temper, idightly 
spit€i|wlr-’‘'i»ii>r, ot JttCdi poor, yw're a dfever 
fidlflwat ft luteghm: ttdk of your not wanting: 
a foney idpik andeedt What’h five hundred' 
gpbeasjf ilfoiiot a fonoy priori should like to 
knwrf” ' 

•'Jlea en ftmfc >yon know noiating <foont it,” 
said the Quardumm. idaoidlsr. 

*• I know It was in«wfo& kd toO muohfortlat 

mare «iU d 

"IQtw nafo ttnd eab wene ditt eheap ^ the 

moBMi.'* . » 



•*10Wlp! elieap—wlieft to my Oertain know¬ 
ledge you only gave a\iiuudrod and twenty for 


p^<kts imviiigWslltt' 
wth studmd dehbemtion, repifodi . ' . ‘ ; 

dejir Brandon, I rcuBy enfy your' 
memovy. ^foain.4i^ way Mow, and ft 
wiHbeaereifttoyou. iu noooir.’” ’ ’ 

Wi^ iiiia he west OMT'io tiho ueinst gkn, 
oorreoted the tie ot hia ortvsit, and saaaternd to. 
Wards the door. Hohadnotreadheddt^hovwvef, 
when he panesd, tamed, and came bl^ again. 

” By-the-by,” said he^ “ if ycu’rokwaj^ItteBent 
difficulty, and actuidly wand that two'imiidxnd 
and yon want it ?” 

“Oh, by Jove, don’t I! Never waotisd it w 
i much k my life,” 

“ Well, then, tiiere’s TrefaWon, Hitf* vt ideh 
as tlie Bank of England, and fo’nga ks moar^ 
about like Water, him, Brandon. Bb*]} w 
sure to lend it to you. Vale.” 

And the baronet once more turned on hit hedi, 
leaving bis irritable ^uagfriond to swear offbis 
indignation ns best he conId& WheienpOB the 
Honourable Edward Brandon, addresshv hkumif 
apparen^k the Duke of npon his ookum, 

did swear with " bated breath ” and remairkaHe 
finenoy > ntbb^ his heed frantically, till he looked 
like on electrical doll; and finally betookhimsedf 
to the biliiard-room. 

When they were both gone, a genttefflau whrt 
bad been sitting k the adjoining wkdotr, en¬ 
trenched beltkcC and apparently absorbed ix^ tbe 
Times ot, the day, loid liis paper amde; en¬ 
tered a couple of uames in hi» poehet-book, 
smiling qulcUy the while; and then left ke room. 
He paused on hiS -nay out, to speak to the hall 
porter. 

"I have waited for Mr. Trefalden,” he said, 
“ tin I can wait no loiufor. You arc sure he hia 
not gone up-stairs P” 

"Quite sure, sir.” 

“Be so good, then, as to give him this card, 
and say, if yon please, that 1 will coU upon him 
at his chambers to-moitow.” 

The porter laid the card aside with tbe new 
member's ietters, of which there were ssnsaL 
It bore the name of William Trcfoiden. 

camft^xvxi. saxqk mr Hoam. 

“Mb. TmEjaiJOES.” 

Thns announced by a stately vafoit ^ho 
reedved him with marked otmdesMnsioa in 
the ante-chamber, and evem deigned to c^h tee 
door of the reoeption-rooni beyond, BDiS. Tiriafolilen 
passed kto his ooask's pveseenoe. Hewts not 
alone. Itord Gastletowets and 8hr Ohm^ 
Bargoyne -w«e tetett *• Xmid GastlMowen tew. 
kg fomiUairty over the batfo of Saxon’s (dMhi;i 
^Ctatii^ the wordh rtf n letter whiehStteorwai 
writing; SteCfinrieeButgcyne extended^ 
length on a sefo, smoking a cigaidie his 
eyes closed* Bcih visitors wefo obrwMly ,as 
muchf at home as if k ^eir own d^bea. They' 
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A tacnaKbflliBlMtnirilk > ‘ 

tha t3*enlii« U go j^nnkf 
to 1 was ad nmi to «nM> m» 

3DMn^,^ wal < 7 oa op this aftemooa io 
ClwNm^^ X ))a>*o been aa OngraidM, 
Mw motlo 4b to a week ago^ aad I’m axoia X' 
W(/twmh»rio9xma6mj^ rweilKragbt 
cfjF fMi, Aoaain WiUiain> eraqr 
**tidM«i41>(vre bees Sony to yoa into 
abpoapbors of the Ci^,** taidMr. !Ike<- 
fahfe% pkikMMily< "X hadlar mtiiar tea yotx 
tfatiB, ei^oyhig the good things whioh the 
IMm fat yon.** 

Am wtta this, Mr. Tre&lded ebook bands 
with iMid OeaUetoworv. hoped lady Gaaile- 
tovete w«8 weU, bowed to Sit Oharles Biugoyno, 
aad dropped tdto an easy-ebair. ^ 

”loa we»e writjag:,** he said,' “whan I came 
Id. jhayoooa.'” * 

Swcoa washed scarlet. 

“Oh tto,“ he said, shyly, “the letters can 
wait.“ 

“So oat 1—and smoke a cigar in the mean 
wh^." 

“They-~tiiat is, X^ord Gastlclowers was help* 
ing me to write them-'-teUmg me what to say, in 
fact. He obIIs me the * Impute Letter Wriior,* 
aad says flstist leam to tom fine phrases, and 
say the ^hgaat thmgs that nobody means.” 

“'Xhe thmm nobody mecois are life things 

that everybody likes,*' said the Earl. 

“I have often wished,” said Bmgoyne, from 
the sofa," that some clover person would write a 
handbook of eivil specches-*a sort of * Heady 
Liar,* you know, or *Bei 3 urcr *8 Companion.* 
It woiiM sare a fellow so much trouble!” 

“I wish there were such a book, if only io 
teach yes better manners," retold CasUe-' 
towers. 

“1 dont fnetend to have the manners of a 
lord,** said the Beauty, hmgnidly. 

“If yon were the lord of my manors, you 
wotddn’t ha^e many to boast of,” replied C^s^e. 
toweii% whth »iigbt-hearted laugh. 

Btoioyne op^ed bis eyes, and took the 
cigarette firem his month. 

“Lk^ to tide l^wr< said he, “this 
bloated oapitaUst, who talke like a Diogenes 
turned os^ of Ids tnbi Castletowers, X am 
ashamed otygn.” 

“Oempare toe to Diogenes, if yon Uke,” 
repUed the j " but to a Diogenes who has a 
dear oMWito l to wton tab stol left, ttamk Heaven t 
anda^fddtodOB to ehsitor ih. lew enongh, 
andoldfltowvitowe^etiltoldty {*' ' 

ItoegOFBto with a yawn, 
hare^H^dc of timber buring my ge* 
)Xr toto naks vanished In the 


RDin8onipfrmaiuieuiieif,f«Miii; i, 

“ITonwlU findoQB yttotoiAf,ogtoto 

william: yen makt be snretotHto^*' 

“Invitstows, yoto^maaf** , ' n-, 

to * din^ at Hiohmoi^ sutotn&i^* 
day.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Trefalden pn^e note in his po^dtet toar 


opened; smoked awi^witb a meddnfive 
smile; and took a leisurely snrv^ Of the rewto 
as the dictation proceeded. Hotopetoifaiito^ 
titudinous details escaped lunr—not cnebtlttdd 
him some anecdote w the last ton days of 
Saxon’s new life. Thera were aemi^ piottom 
standing about on chairs, or leaning against pe 
walls. Some were painted k oils aM seme k 
water-ooloum, and nearly all wm views in 
Switzerland. Xhere were piles of ptp^ va^aipi 
stacks of costly books in rioh bindings; boxesef 
cigars and gloves; a bust of Shakespeate in 
marble; a harmonium« a oaJbinefc of 
mosaic-work; a marve^lQiis Etruscan vuge'toia 
pedestal of rerde aniico^ a couple of ai^- 
mounted rifles; a sidobocm loaded wip Idafok" 
knocks in oorvM ivory, crysia], silver g]igi«0,to>d 
egg-shell china; and a sofartable hea;^ With 
notes, vUiting cards, loose silver, and teawtonen^s 
bills. On the chhnney-plece Stood a pair of 
bronze tazzas, a silver inkstand with a IHUe OnfM 
perched upon the lid, and a giaj^ motol d the 
ParUieuon, A golddieaded riding-whip and a 
pair of Ibiis lay on the top of the hanitoudam; 
and a kded bouquet in a inmbkdr ooeupied a 
bracket, from which a Ereucdi pendule bml been 
ignominionsly displaced, TVUiismX^rekidanwas' 
an observant man, and drew his inferences from 
these trifles. He found oat that lus yttoug Ar- 
'tadian was learning to ride, fence, make aogdakt- 
ances, and spend his money regally. Above i^, 
he took note of tlm bouquet on the bcadkot. 
There was nothing remarkable about it. It was 
just like five hundred other bouqtoite that one 
sees in the course of anoahon; and yet lir. Tte- 
faldcn looked at it more than once, and smilod 
under cover of a clqnd of smoke each timo that 
he did so., 

“—aad tiat fov toUl femii m la ktm the yiwel 
fleamre ifieiAf vo» 4om to the gftotoma,** 
said Imrd CMtktoweto* dictating ovto* Saxbn's 
shonlder. I ^ , 

"Drive her down !’* echoed toe atoibe, i%4to- 
may. drivehtolram Londonio mtautodf* 

"pfoenrse. 11% not?” 

“1 can’t. I don’t drive well oaoto^ Xhave 
imvto drim Mytoing Imt M (M Uhto 

rickety Bwis* dwrette, k my ^ 3te|to«ld 
hwiak her neck, ajjdmytojrntoo!” i ' 

" On, never mind. - loncRU gtoa Ibe inks to 
Buigoyne or to me. Itdoe«n'tatotoec.“ , , 
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I * wnMc/* *' * '^ ' ^ • '< >1 

«llli 4iiaiiaD4aif'* sttid WM*i« aat’i tluafe hem iS k,** i«{>]^ Stoibin 

wwa» icmiusioiif; “1 oeiitiai^llii^ 

i, «nd bis ^ihd. ' af^dUqntttollmlsM 3fo|iili^ 


7 f iSds^fitoM^veiydaWentlyiBidliea with me 5 wsseaa^t.., J* ’ 

yim^lor liiun#,a^ toc4c4be 00^ " I tta i^vAys asgaged M Snsdi^ 

/Kldi^idtemL Trefaliien, drily. ^ 

^^Aiul^rsiyiriudiinyljdtheeMicdtlusii^ “TheaouMoailvP 
a i flew i ttaUsy* vsked Mr. Sltefolden, vfaeix “Yes, I «aaas^yotton. l£oaida|;4{ ]Kni..vltt 
dioiiOQ sraS »kde,tiDd the mSesengeis had Ofode s^dly be at leunte.*’ < 


their bows and meshed. 

*I terewio idsat** replied Saxon. 


" Of course I will be at leisure." 

“But you must odrio to me. I dMi he vdty 


*Do ybn mean that yon have bought it wiUr- j busy, and cam only see you dfter oftoetennt* 


cfdtiiavmg made any inquity as to its prioe ?" 
'‘Ofeoufse," 

'^Brey da you never inquire before yon pur- 

idwMrf" 

" Sorer. Why do y<ra smile P*’ 


“1 will oome to you, oousin« at ao^iriiM you 
please,” s«d Saxon, earnestly. 

“ At eight in the eweniagf" 

"At eight." 

Mr, Trcfaldeu entered (be hour «Rd dak in 

1 __ _.4 1_1. _f_ i. t 1_S_ t- . . 


^WUftSKos^ I frat y(m tradesmen will dmrge bis pooket-'book^ and rose to take hia 


“ 1 had hoped that yon would 


you at any bibulous rate they please." “ 1 had hoped that you would epaj* me a day 

"Why, So they could in any case! What do or two next week, Jir. Tref)alde^"iS«da iWd 
I know, for instance, of opals and diamonds, Oastletowers, as they ebook hands at partkg. 
cxe^t that the opal is a hydrate of silica, and "Your cousin has promised to oome down, 
the diamond s compound of charcoal smd oxy- U’ehaveamedt.andsomeeiyeidi^pustieSoekjiig 
genf Ifhey might ask me what prioe they off; and a breath of country am woMd do you 
pleased for this bracelet, and J, in my ignorance good before the summer sets in." 
of ito value, should bay H, just the same." But Hr. Trobilden shook his head. 

“ It is well for you, Trrfiddra, that you have " I tliank you, Lord Oastletowers," helre|^[hid j 
the purse of Fortnnatus to dip your hand into," " but it is impossible. 1 aid as draaiy coined 
said Efo Charles Burgoyue. to Gfaaaccry<lane for the next Svemoutlis aa any 


of its value, should buy H, just the same." But Hr. Trobilden e 

“ It is well for you, Trrfiddra, that you have " I tliank you, Lord' 
the purse of Bortunatus to dip your hand into,” " but it is impossible, 
said Efo Charles Burgoyne. to Gfaaaccry<lane for H 

" l^t even Bortimatus must take care that his galley.slavo to his oar. 


purse has no lidle in the bottom of it,” added "But, my dear sir, is ft worth aajymatfs'wMIe 
Mr. Trefiddeu. " You are a bad financier, my to be a galley-slave, if he can he]^ itf** i&seA 
dear Saxon; and you and I must have a httlc the Earl 

practical ooQversaUou some day on these matters. "Perhaps. It depends on the protive; and 
l^the way, I have really some business pomts sdf-imposed chdns arc never rciy heavy to ^ 
to daease with you., When con you give up an wearer.” , 


hour or two to pure and unmixed boredom F” 
"When you please, couein Williaai.” 

“ W dl—this evemng ?” 

“This evening, unfortunately, 1 have promised 
to iBue at the dub with Greatorex, and (wo or 


And with tiik, Mr. TrcMden bowed to b^^ 
gentlemen, and left the room, followed b)'' ^0 
coosia. 

" That’s a qoiet, deto fellow " sqid Burgoyne. 
“He is a very gentlemsnly, .idkaant* oleyer 


three othrxs, 4hid we are going afterwards to the man," replied the Earl " add has bhkl Ohr 9 ^' 


opera." 

“Tojnontow evening, then?" 

“ Apd tomonow my new phaeton is coming 
hcaae, nnd vw are going .in it to Blaofcwall— 
librd Catitlfitowm and Sie Charles Borgoyne, I 

"’Then, on Saturday ,. . 

“On Salitt^y^ I hope yon wiU join «tts at 
RitJhwcitd. von*t forget cousin William. 
You %Vft -the note, you ka 6 w, in your pocket.** 

Mr. 'MAt&lden aniiled somewhat gravdy. 


odor for years." 

"I don’t like Hm.** 

"Yon don’t know him.” 
"Trne—doyou?” 

Lord OastletotreTS hesUahed. 


"Well upoa mysiwl" lau|^ he;, "I ounuot 
ly ihat I do, personally. But, swIAjiE yendm 


ay^ I hope yon wiU join us at is my solicitor, and 1 bkh hhn.< 
ou*t forget ft, cousin William, from my impressions." 

J- --H J fjom mine. Be k 

und 1 don’t like Mm. Be thduks 


''Jjjjjn^vtiltvmd^sdohlm epimnomtMftyon sai^s too little." - 

b^Umud skeleton- at yonr feast?" In the mean while,* Sakm‘wirdM||t|^w^ 
'■“*'■** “YJVno, Saxon. I acm a man of bud- kg Ms cousin’s hand at ike dooir # tM 

hale mo lekmii^ fbr snob symporia. romn, and saying, in a lok, oairSeSt teiui ^ ’« - 
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<Vttie'll 


,, ; t ICOI^Bi? TOKTIJBJJ. 

,; 'lltet ldsttiSijr ^ ‘iRst i<evektiomi7 moye- 
pxeAt ill' Oerntm, !^ irbi^ tbe jaa 1848 is 
-ia' ^wr- w^s.' Wjben, 
«ik» smder bim, 

pmtiKiiii iii Iraaeo n^idlijr 
lifraiiA’4ey(»sd'the Mike, «nd Qem8tijBa> 
kkts’T««M tb«r ytoioes for'‘MjibeBty of the 




’M^ £iuira,’*]fte. «lt of yvikoh ^yere at first 
lefiUfift ' aftkrwtu<(is, when de- 

XMiiiaed «t ^ ^aM'gf the sword, uuait ahjeotly 
skirted hf 4^ Ibrathae the German 

MSiiitte had it kl uiek 'own waj; tiw people 
them wkh thdir Mm mxd their jmses- 
QihjB,:«hd iyhe.ikits'powerW or 


IpMhkkkA wise^ 
ik'jprti^''df 
hcmeiitly '.(kidtfyoi^.. ^ .do'idti' dh _ . 

p*m 1« f#’ i(i'-^tr'eeaii8i|^!it<«^ 
which bis lution'wk 'ikil)ed^'y^^ % these 
foreim, eoantnes, oombkMI. kith}lis ardent 
lovem hi» own eouiitty, kwe.-iBfltkrtara to 
Germany in the jtsr 16^; yemrtdat^, 

in 1848, we find him in idte i« |i iii fe itf'Srtiw»n- 
dnetor at Eoyal Optra'st i BI ij M t B, ’and 
nmongst the defonoers of '^ benwatiBr. fie 
h^ preyicmsifjwhen tlw lymstion oCeiriBHigihe 
peojm was raised wnttea m, pitm{rtii#mn 
the suh}ect, which hr^ht hhn into mxy^ed. 
odoar with the fpyyeniBient, end ev» -nsiienied 
him a short imprisonment, -fmn wiiica heuhad 
cmlr been released npCMi« bail xi ten itlun^d 
thalers being paid by an unknown fnehd. When 
fighting on the barricades, which appeared too 
lorw and inefficient amnst the advaoee o£ the 
king’s troops, he had sufmesteddfaewmofifufob- 
rin^, wkeh should be phKsed on the tophi’Ihe 
barricades and.set fire to, in- oeae theet^krs 
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Mir, MiSbkd'«'‘'hQiBk^ .Saehsen’e iirbehsmg imd 
:4brt'‘!Siteh&SKa.''aa/'^^ isnreat- 

4)|^keieiktiea!;k''tlie ‘^iVitherlaDd,’* treats of 
W'l'foveMion MS'VIkkaBy and of the anther^ 
st -"fihkloan Waldheim:” fie left 
been imkieked 
bdtw^^ Oathkica and 
and in 

%^'Wii#'k rFarie 4nv %teto be a wjitness 
lUw^hdioa,' and to baedme iiefesa* 
4%; Wifejiihk)dv.wi(M^;I^ycit^ and 


by the proyistona^.goyeramenl^ and then, trhen 
Mr. Eoekel and bis assistants bad ekn- 
menoed the mag^akare of the mtoh>ri]^s, 
countermanded,by it,jtnd abandoned%»thkn< 
But toe possible raisonieftonse {fitch^rings maftht 
have done-'for it was idterwt^ ItsSeniQd tnat 
they were to ha^ve set fire to the iung’e pidi^, 
aki had done so to the Opera H{niSe'*-whicli 
bad been burnt down three chrfB before tbd 
pitch'rings had em been thou^t k'-^'toese 
pit<fii-rings,tl)at .had been sipped mthebud, and 
the nboye-meirtfosed pan^^nietf ftrewed the 
prinmpal acensntions'at nis trial.'‘ 

On the 7th of Miy, 1849, intelUkmee was 
reoeiyed by the prorisionuy eovenunkit at 
Dresden that eont^^ebie irmnfommiestB had 
arrived at a neighboorkg village^ whodmsffirfed 
to be safriy txmduked kto the ttown, '^Mr. 
Eoekel undertook to be their gnsie, <iHat'''ielI 
iirto the hands of the cnemyk oa^ns%4ndiias 
made prisoner in the attempt. ' 

“ Although nnormedt” write:Mr. ..ddiidEel, 
“mid perfectly unknown, sdir tWefiire mot 
even to lie cankered as an eimn^, buboniy as 
a simple tyajodermr, { wioi QA 
powd^-magaake, k tbeprcBeBeeioitheofBBers, 
and wiihbut their msficing Anyd^^vto pmect 
me, atrttok ioithe laoeihy aopse. :hf ^ soldiers, 
andpusiied and fenoekm.akipri;with the,bntt- 
cads of their mn^ta Iw Othpin. : Janye^ toe 
magarine, 1 was pushed kto^aiftlWtoom^ciriiere 
I found sfoeady abkrt fi% nrhmeft asrtklito^ 


They en^rtied: mj,pQ8kekii and m e 

of s«ne ipapNcs they .fourtfi M i 
taken totheoominsi^in^hs^^ -1 
none bnt offieet| were present,'40^ 
myieyes of thrir; kipmhrtsA t^^ 
emuhrtedthe exsnr4le,of <toe:ipam 
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i«ip(3i«rt ofBe^ M 

it' ia isro ^ndsr 

^ ireH tid tbemMlm 
e ^ItohQgjdW bkn^ oir a^-tHSeil 
iltEQiriftg liim into the l!Ibe« or 
a|(Bflfti«g'i&a'ds«n^ «B .ii^ had tieii^f Jme 
ifr epeejof A 4 i»taia yoong phjfeioian. Dr. 
iBbiiWiliBmft^ . {% tits uNiy, it was aboat the 
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Wauiamthe -Foonqi wrote tO' 
. ** ;reporte about the ox- 
P id)e bikwn tod grenadiers £il 

3'and my eyes 'mth tears, 
todid regiment, and I would 


bm people. (%, that I could be 

f”) One day and night the narrator 
^a^tuitonipd; a uumeioas transport of prmoners 
jhi oto of the Dnesden fihpches, wlmre they 
w^ made a sort of exhihition of—'people waik- 
ihg'^ tod litely abusihgtlmm. Mtting them and 
lia their faces, towards the end of 
Augostto toss tudde^ ealled os in the middle 
of w idgbfi and, in company wita Heabnmr and 
Btotok, itrp of the het^ of the prOTisionary 
govetom^ put in diaias, and, tinder a strong 
to^aiy eiooit,' oonduct^ to the fortress 
Sduigmin. Here he was taken .to n room^ 
,hnt \(^h^lse Utoomfortalde than that the 
Aii^totities had dimmed it expedient to -bare 
A|p!^woodto Im put up ontside the wmdow 

.very edge of a 
pto^ee one thousand one hundred ^tiugh, 
^etidtotljr. with m other .purple than to gire 
'i^prisonto .'the smaUtot poiaible aQbwance of 
ihs light of heami. ^he treatment in tdits 
'jf^KH^dld does not seem to hare given cause 
far;^to cbumlaint, tod the prieimers existence 
wikstm^ wndo to endurable as it could be in. 

and perfect exclusion from 
‘ to &to wenililba the world outside. This latter 
harcUw wnb &lt mfst keenly by men of public 
oadpoancai character, and although they enjoyed 
mai^'indul^oes, such to botdcs—which were 
eTea. ^rnitoed from the Boyal Library aji 


y entered into a ptan of 


I1‘.i■>!<»■ ■.tj I* i 


^projoot was, however, i^soovered, 
0 prortoted. 

.he tsifd the prisoner dragged 
toltotod ub^ the i4lh of dahutuy, 
isi^btiiMMiNifs fVeacoM, and' the 
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tiru y n § yyWa»tt 

jiE5iiij?H^W5SiSM£^E3!j*S3C^»j^^^2fci 


a , half of bread for the day. 
prisoner Wto abne, yet was he Bot-undis^hed. 
At about man’s h^it in the door Hick -wto-iut 


ibehonoonudd 


tne morning atter am itotoai, to'toa^toEto'to. 
the ba^-toom, where, l^toMs'al^N^s^AbMd 
to put on the prison <drs86i .1%e gidvhn^ 
“ Captain” Christ, to ho lovQd to s^ Idmdrif, 
received him kindly, altfaoi^^ 'he- 
reputation of a most Unai^igatsd x<atoh|'‘bBd 
indeed not wittoot cause, for thm^ S|£uc|%. 
not of an uqkind' he vto -dbhto^* 

ally given to attacks' of .smg(h«mab}» 
at such tiiBto subjectedthepruiptorBtdIto 
barbarous puBitotueiiits: > xliew eutfristied-^ it 
variety. of tbirteto iBSsreut idndii,' smd totoe 
written up 

.of the w atdi^ o^^,si|i^-''(to'.wlSP!ii 
flotA’ .!^e; l»t fae^ wii^.' 

.rations,” tod eonthraed ibto iriitttdBe^iGh!i^ 
^dose artost, dark arrest, hard 
the thM oiasa, ” jamptos,^' t£^^ 
log, the'latiiitoom, dotehig^^' 
wtth U'W^i ^ 

rewohms 'solsui exphoiatioa.' ’Stisr' 
ntitito sinipfy etoswtad hs>^''" 
doUimg but One ppaad.-dif- 
waiter per (day, iaatejkd#Vm 































‘.Wptinee^ 

in. 

^'Tki^ in « .«itp^''iWolt aQo«r«a 

f atiiliid.tmkbt {Httife fneit addled 
• ' ‘ ■ f&tlit. The 




..^^^HhwciPiiqL weak 'vny wgcspioua oontmiuieei 
'fittedee ^e wk of ,tbu ehattbar 
int}k liilh> of this shm aAA> 
eaade eCkvetyltt^ wdod. Is elrder nuiu^ tb 
-kffickvatolida pasahment,, the prisoaer Jiad to 
j^^«TiBi;iluBiBoetume, withoat lesther 9<deB 
to hte ieet, BO tht^, wherever he Might Btand or 
leha, the.shu’P edges ehoaid oat the better into 
hit -ideah^ A yaung end sealouB oarate^ boos 
• ftec.kSBSBU^; the di^deincj of the prison, 
.nmdie e 4diart bid of this. puBnbraeiit, and 
sissar^ bCr, jBbokel that he conld not have 
boiw it nr a qaarter of an hour. Mr. Bbekel 
aiee^i Bome prieoaerB were oondemned to 
in this elumber,' and that even Komix 
w(|OB4K>t exited from the punishment. " Short 
ftijbea*’ obli^ the culprit to sit with lus right 
head ^ten^ to his left foot in a very low c^e, 
idloured 1^ no room whatever to move. 

.^4^’ 'fvea 1^ of wood of various weights, 
vw^wee fasteaea bj u Icmg pbain to tlte foot 
oner« ^who,. when be welkedi had to 
‘ ik' Iw The **‘j|niHperi’ cwisuited 

m a abort ehain fd)tened to both feet, which 




wi^e^'^ds of eaplidn thom- 

eeninkiahd. ^ fbdi^^ thd with rods,, 

‘pks eMp applied'^ women; as the eseonUon 
to one of the male 
keepfiri>>'^ /»dm; vtM ' tl# tha female en^trit 
skj^ld'we^ thin pair of trouseni:,.an order 
that .wkl 'fteqneBrij overlooked, for ** wbat wss 
the^ttseoffloMdkS the trousers F” The inordinate 


qil^utd^ whnh tli^s 1 ^^ woe api^ed 
jg^.-.^^estiiR8i^<'ri we mention that, whilst 

oo^ tvro hundred 
Of of nineteen thousand one 
prisQne were 
noggpgr^>i^.Kboe time bmt of 
' 01 doling <& 

ii^jp i ijii tj ^ aioglo house of eorveotum 

it ka siverege number of from 

rCfl^ to. ■«> thousand prisesers, Ae 

ng(il!^«s.«^^i;p^m4s in one >ear amounts to 
. - thousasd, and 

oM.hwmdked to.one handled. 
«Pl*bdlMEri!iriBe^wi^ from 

itidi^oomiictiaa iw applied. A 
' owiim 

' jeyni ^4lC^:/<ihann. aeopra> 

to- 

■ Mppy^diip 

r in regard to these 


tiie.blie^. '.Alt. this 

"eeeirseet :aiBd' ; 

.ofimid^ '.lhoin' the 'goepiil#..#|dM^^ ekd 
the efE^ .of it perfeeify.siHireimM^ 
exeeUenoe. Wmetfol 1^ fr;|iaHteidiA;mclft . 
leave the. place a much wone^Mb^mlii'liAKh^ 
been on enterine it J J *' }'.: '■, ■ 

As to the infioence of trii||dhi^id eoldt>i^mgee, 
it was, if anything, a degrading 
man considered his empliutiey measly 
light of a living, and went tlnrough hiadotieBii 
the most reloetut manner. He never thoi|^. 
of ^obtaining alleviation of psnirimmnt* .ffy 
being a fttnctlonary qf the prison, he was in,a 
manner forced to* v^old the authorities ' ^ 
their iniquitous deeds, the evident iniustioe 
cruelty of whieh natnrdly re&eotw its ug^ 
H^t on him, from whom the wretched enlpnf 
expected protection and comfort. Not .Undmg 
this, the latter soon learned to loathe amd 
despise the ** blaekooats," and tiirougli ti»m» 
their holy calling. . 

The governor, .Captain Qirist, who rccMved 
Mr. Bockel so kindly, and continued to treat 
him so, was for a long time suspected of 
mental derangement, rigns of which eertataly 
showed themselves in the uncontrollable violenee 
he often used towards.his prisosm; to whom, 
at other times, he was so considerate thid 
were, on the whole, not dissatisfied under : ln% 
He took a great interest in Mr. BockeU and 
frequently visited him, mid Chatted with h^ in 
^a friendly jnanner. Iht be had tlte misf^une 
%ne day, to declare his intention «f Ubitiating 
all the polttical prisoners, because, he said, he. 
had come to the eonclnsion that . they .-were 
reaUy very estimable people. One may itksily 
imagine what consternation such an idea m^tea. 
among the other functionariesi Th(^ 
diateg despatched a messeng^ to Bresdmi, and 
that which had not bemi obtainedi by an exposk 
tion of his barbarous abase of ant^faoril^^ wnsiihn 
mediately ejected. Captain Ohrhdili^ timtiihtiy 
dismissed, aqd sought cura et . a S^raiwn.,.s^ 
where lie was soon cuter fetind dead in a . 

With his-sttooesaor, Captain von Bonsjib; 
.new spirit entered tiie mace. He aeyermy 
reprovra the keepers ana (Hher ofEdsls tar! 
their undue oppression and uecleBs tyransj ten 
words tiie prisopera; almost completriy. b aais h ad . 
ail flogging instrdments, and the other tjevecK.. 
chastisements; axid introduced numy.UtUe 
provomfistB'in ^ treatment of tis^ wnStpid '' 
to bis ooseg^ Towmtls the potitipM prsEBrnMat; 
be Bim{4y cOpdunted Mpiaelf a% n;gaw«ig||||^ 
Without in thb lost compromra^[(. 
poritioiti hs .xe{Bo^ns(^/:biOQonxable;|^^ 

,m . tham^ pdrose ppinba. ,mi|dti^ .ji^||aiak 0^ 
but he took them, to b^latit per^l;^#noeK. 
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bift <KmuiKkA» to 
lilMl^ilira} Wtoa Me. found tMd V 

{d<!i^«|rat to bo Btiim, Itoorfused, and deoliarni 

1. ■ - 


KMT to include those trboij 
BMi. tbfl ami wiut Ihe n^kv lobabitsots ol i 
dm to w^iitoaaidMpmg’ hulk, vm uoi to 
be QiMgbit^ af. line yoaag addier co&wdtei 
bk otmiCMHi and s four houni lain intonaed 
liitBi a( ibefo nadinesi to oon^ly irilb hki 
(KnnitoMt* 1%es0kUewantorto^ toaeoeeiem 
a^hidi <i ttof pdiHoid pciBoners wodd be vilitos 
to eittor totb^lbe piopoaaL Benbaef, member 
of ibe ftrOddfOBKi^jr govemmedv and Colonel 
Hebiise, tefoMd$ toe fonmer would not leave; 
the|ndiiMllu9 loi^ ae anV of iue eompantons in 
mis^unc remetoed benind. Colonel Hantze 
tlioog^i toe Ifurojcct unfoasible, end zome others 
evaaiurefeiTed house of correction 1o the poz* 

sibledftngerttofsuchaaundertahing. Abodroorw 
teen or suftemi were willing. Commiwication 
T^as effected wito Irteads at fiiberty, who assisted 
the plan with the greatest eagerness. All that 
was wanted for the mere escape from Waldheim, 
was # short rope, n ladder, and three kefs. 

These had n^n obtdned, and all was in rea>- 
dineas. The preparatious had, however, occu¬ 
pied several memths, and the flight was finally 
arnumd for the first of October. At midnight, 
imineoiateily after the guard had been relieved, 
the solftten to the oorndors were to open the ceils 
of thosejprisoners who had agreed to lom tiie 
ftighti guard in the ooorts was at tne some 
toed to open the garden gate, and join the fugi 
tirto. la the liuge garden there were omy 
two seqtotols, whose knowledge of the flight, in 
case to^ not wish to tto:e part in it, coald 
not sauiy be brought home to than. At a 
certanl part of the low garden wall, a ladder 
was to be placed from the outsido, a rope 
laddmr fostenw to it and tluxiwu ovef into the 
interictf of thet-ganfon was to serve the fn- 
gitivns as a aieans of (dimbing the w^. A 
carnage was to be in waiting at a short distance, 
and to tales them to a farm of a political 
partSstn, svhese thair iuends would be ready 
with eMbes, BipiUi 7 >, and pcespwtB to farther 
their So far mrerytomg was anrasjtod: 

only tob toctoimito at Lmpsio, who had mn 
entotnrim with the tnaanfaeture of the Itoy to 
the garden gato,'bad delayed his task ami this 
delay tod to'toe diseotoay of tim whole plan. 

(w toh' pnsoibto obsmved an an* 

ifa we oOwtoyard Tlie keepers 
ranJ|i|HHp-tiutoer j fb» ouoms oS the 
hot «tiMtoii«een, stood to 

tl^pitoba 

t 

^ . ... . 


and ]to% disnittatoin toa^ 
a lEtoito>^ Qpmi Mn. iUtoa 
his la«^ niiwforedo him ^ 

Soon tttorwMDda the Mr. 

entened and |ai|k otoaesied on. ibe 
ohm of the noon. iMpceton Mtm imm 
to the absoBoe of rCkpttoi. ^nm, itoo WM 
also govtunor of Httoertabtirgi and bad totdy i, 
been seldom seen ah WaUhaun* Se ^mNstosm^ 
ft sinoere sympathy'with too. eaase forntoto 
Mr, Bookel saferad imprisonmcait, «mI Mwtoc 
this cloto endsavofttod to obtato » Urt Of ifeov 
partwipidors in, and whtoe partioftlais of this 
prefect of ewapa, of whito, bowovee, he Wafa 
ulteady completely master. Sm toan^hmogts 
were thrown awny upon the mem who pevuctly 
appreciated him, and ids eondnet towards tM 
latter soon underwent a ttoal obattgn. Me 
appeared a few days later with a ktoper, and 
esdered «11 books, papers, kmivto, scissoca^ bad 
so forth, to be htoen sway, Tim waiks to, toe 

f arden, wiueh had been p^lttod bj Oigitato 
lunao, bad to be discontinued, snd were $to 
the next BIX years confined to the paved' 
yaid. Soon Mr. todokto was removed to cine of 
the gloomy soUfary oeUs m another wing of toe 
building, where he^spent two yearn to ptofoMt 
I solitude, without uny kmd ot vimton, say 
kmd of book but the Bible; hu only oecMpatoen 
being tjftfomg. 

Impector Hemk’s zeal <ni theocoasioa of toe 
prisoners' attempted flight, broi^t idmi pto* 
^tiou. Ckptain Bonaa remuiaea aiti^toer to 
Jmbertsbnrg, and Mr. Memk became|g>yorQor to t 
Waldheim. This opened a new earn to the paisoft < 
life. The befpnniugwss mads with toe 
Until this time, the prisoners who had any Idnd 
of communication to mto» to the govomor bdd 
themselves annonooed to the liKwme^ by oaeto 
the keepers, and were admitted to toe coani^'to 
the forenoon. Mr. Eeiito knew bow to mte 
this in manifold wiys. Ai&iwi:. he metoeedtoe 
pnsonem only twueaweek,«n(kt)ienonlf oftoft} 
the interval was toea>graditoiJy piptcaoted 
foi tnigbt, a tnonto, and to Into OWtotbree moatoM w 
Tim duadrabtages to this toaenetotoitoy to idto 
governor soonmada themeetoes k8e«% foitf pito i* 
ceiving which, he coQioBired.ra hrtUfttto tooujtogt * 
heh0anmberofltotto^x»i]pBde^llttohfitott ^ 
were given to toe prtsonnra, to iH«tal 
wrttototo»govenier,btot«!dyonliM^ > 
tins purpees tbe‘ keepese wncft totoiP 'i 

WRia^nMd«riid$(mSnndays]i«^^ i 

thmselves were to put tIutodeti||to|>fto^W 
boxes, toekeys of wl^wsmtodhtoM# to« 
the gowwnor only, ; 

tou treater numbto to.tito itosttoMto VtoMditoiir' 
too lowert refuse, to'tobh towtotoi, 

ieerned to rend to wkltii^rtoie« nttetoto Wto'; 

















bsttttott of Ul nMttiiwai he xeetieetl the 
eohmtteewe yet beee 

the whole the boxes Weire 
' ^ o4tv^ fth* w% wsthouh bete|f opened st aU. 

Itr. fBhexM liM t^yieetedly endeavoared to 
« obtaia aone s)kTistiew of the sUeot sysleabss 
sntdied to polititfil prUoneMy and ia 1864 peiN 
BameAewreeeitoa&fiai the leHBdetertitttthey 
' Bd|^, at their pastwolRr teqaeei^ be allotted 
MWe oomreraatioe m the pveaenoe of one of the 
’ fa%har offlflials: bet thia order, arhich was ooni' 
cumioated to the priaonem, liad qfkpaniitly been 
acoOUBOUiied by on injanotion nerer to let it 
take effeot, for, in sj^te of Hr. BSokel’a ur^t 
resusts for an interview with a certain fnend 
of hie, whom he wished to oonsuk on a literary 
woriK of hie own, this opportontty was persist- 
entiy denied him. He was theiefore ^atly 
■ driimted when, one day on the way to ^orch, 
* pmBioa} f^w-prisoner secretly put a small 
pamcet in hie hand, in which, upon opening 
it in lua cell, he found a penmi, a pea, some 
paper, and someiuk-powder, besides a few iracs 
eanbonaf awelldemedplan ot correspondence 
between the {riends, to whom every other ox- 
cfaao» thought was dmued. Fur some 
montha their cl^estmc communications re* 
mained undisoorered, but supposed safety made 
tbsai ianawtious. One of the aeepers one night 
etvpt aloag the passage in Ids stockings, and 
OTerheard the conversataon of the occupants 
of two neighbouring cells, in which they men- 
timed the correspimdenoe, and the names of 
some that took part in it. He reported what he 
hdd beard to the governor, and that same night 
ail ^e cells and prisoners were thoroughly: 
eearehed. >1he affair was turned into a senous 
misdemaancr agunai the d<ate, and Mr. Kdckel 
and ethers were condemned to fonr weeks’ sick 
diet olthe third class, accompaaied by the log.” 

A’ MKX»d punishment he reeeived for in* 
oanHooaly speaking to a sentinel, who, seeing 
him ataaa stUl in hia walk, ordered himlomove 
on. Hr, Bbokel's reply, “ But X am not in your 
wayl*’ had been overheard by one of the 
kee|Mrs, who rtomtod him for speaking (where* 
•1^ hh:* HtMt oomdemned him to a week’s 
^*«uk are^** end deinivatioa of supper for 
fbur wikeJijt,MW^ sa of the se.o(ilka "extra 
Tirtams^lw WBvend months. 

In IfftO, Hinhrter von Behr pail a 
'yclit 410 iam peieon, and the pnsoners were 
befoto him mad *"state their* 
mniee.'*' 3^ of ooareehnew what this meant. 


■jLl ■ JItTw A ittiri 


fh» thMivad femtdnhm to addrms a 

naOyijMii. iMk> .ViBodtin Ca .that kina* mtil wnm 




Bwhia ISSi the affahs and 


pemnissimi to euag^o .iWJMWriiBm >* > 
This the prisons pmdIfMtegcfitted toiHtnd 
only accepted his freedMn Umax the governor of 
the prison, aa well » tsotHltom0nnd other 
superior officers, assiued Jihiithnit>tns oendithHi 
was a mere form, and that m ‘9m ex, 

E cted from him Which would ildVe^ i^tto Hare 
e country. He tomrefote oeon|M4hi'hmielf 
with the preparations for bk dmiMmgpl| Ipud in 
the evening had a last intemear'twtilklim 
governor, who implored him not to expOtwhis 
conduct. Ihis he would not aid did md iwo* 
mise. Next morning, before sunrise, he had left 
the walls within the pteoinota of whidh ho hgii 
been a prisoner for close upon thirteen yenm. 
The book under our notice m Ihe find s^ hb 
takes to call public attention to the abnsa of 
which he was one of the notims. 


THE LAMENT OF KEPHAEOS. 

1. 

I1AST&, Fatbor Helios, baste! 

Finish my days disgraced, 

Emptied, and meimingless. 

(Quench, with tliine unloved light, 

My longing, and let Night 
Make a gieat darkness of my deep distress I 
Sandal tby feet with fire 
Fed from my fierce desire. 

And in the redden’d inmost of the West 
(Like stems of broken flowan) 

Burn up these Uetnisbt bonra 
Whose roots are eaten firow them ths eaUilsr la 
the breast. 

Ah me, that I might rest 
From this heaTt*«ating grkf 
That feeds what it devours; 

AonuH’d, abelisht quite, and dispossest 
Qf being, like a lost year’s fallaa la^ 

Lost to sunbeams and sbowsta 
Among forgotten bowers! 


The mom to me is dewlass, 

And like a sick man’s wakiCg “ 

Out of weary dreams. 

1 sock a form lone viewleW 
Whicli evermoie is msking, 

Among the woods and utteutnu, 

A sound that doth my hunost liaMt 
Bander, as with a rankliag dart, 
And evermore tho soUm JHuati 
Sorer and sorur seems. 

My days are side with s«ali^t> 
That hath no sweetnem w it j 
The puhfiug ]Hu^of wM light 
that, svtty maddsnlag i^dauk, 
Ftuiios and ikdes again, 

Hadiet and fiides Invahi, 

About the diaay bmin, 

Uegsa the waaderim pula 
or iovdi moat wild siiuaRVcMii 
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wivn iiwi w fftnnnig Wpm 

or aaialUH, Ik 

Tittt itgiit <«rhi(ai 

OfjiKdW VKllKd111 XKptllte I 
The twiSgUt time ettAcoaobM 
Atmit thetoexime air, 

LadOB ‘WiA letog npnmcbte 
Aj>d Imt Mti> old despair. 

The •twi^t dtoppMb o’er me 
iSkuMat, nko chilly tears. 

id^t4.«ind talketh to ipe, 

With aolats in my ears, 
the ttaenlight seartiieth tbrongh me 
(tit* memories of lost years. 

The great midnight before me 
Ch^th trith vastlean. 


8. 

In the pure, the saiiy time, 

In tm morning wMtenrpa, 

Ere the hoe in tM budded thyme 
Edt the doenng brightness , 

On his golden-girded back, 

When the crystal sky hung dear 
A^nst the upland track 
Of the startled mountain deer, 

0 the dews divine that wet ns, 

Frolio fancies to beget as 
And courageous-hearted cheer, 

Mid the delb of high Hymettus 
In the snmmer-swecten’d year' 

Up the lore lawns amber-lighted, 

Down the placid meadow places, 

Boambg, hand in hand united, 

With the sunrike on our faces! 

And the blue Eubcean bay 
Unrmni'd to os in his sleep, 

And Cepisus for away, 

Winding softly to die deep, 

Like a glad thought thro’ the dream 
Of a happy man, did seem 
To glance ever, 

Gleam, and quiver 

With a radiant meaning nndar many a meadow- 
creek, 

While the blitho wind from the water 
Heaved the hair.of Herse'e daughter 
Into brightness round the rosy-bloomed beauty of 
her cheek. 

4 . 

Surely, in that sweet time 
It never was tbe lark , 

That with dewy wing, 

Out o’ the dappled dark 
Did deHght to spring 
Like a btmnding dart 
Up the blue air, and run 
Arowtd the siting sun, 

And in timj>i|j;b light ting 
His love-soag subume 
Loutiy echoing. 

Ka^ it was no bird, 

’Twas tbe itirong joy of my heart 
That mounted in the morn 
To make hU music heard 

Before tbe day woe born. # 

And in that mieet time, sttiely 
Ttrae not UiaAi^tiagak,» 

When sJhat moonlight j^ely 


,1 . mi -..liiii. t. . I ■■■wm-i .. . . 

i Saawh’d til the p«r{ls vnlet 
thm, iMh’din leaves, oeenrtiy 
Made Ma wild note prevnti 
All the wsamt Bight kog. 

nol no nightingale 
Sung ever joy so strongl 
Twm the bliw within iqy bmast 
That all night would net met 
T^m its ovfn throbVlng spdnp of self-inapifod 
song. , 

It was thy presence Procris: thp iuenpreisible 
sdreetness 

Of the eonsdonsnese of thee, 

In that sweet time, 

That did at mom and even 
Trance botii earth and heavtti 
With music never given 
To any mortal db^e; 

Flooding to completeness 
All sweet things that he 
Within the spirit’s witness: 

Earth and skj' and sea 
Filling with rh^ fitness 
To the restless joy on me, 

And pouring perfect gladness in perpetual mtiody. 


5. 

But O the sudden, strange, 

And nnendurable change! 

O days on days that range 
From sorrow down to sorrow with an erertgroving 
grief, 

The bleak burthen of the Past! 

0 fixedness of fate 
In yet evm fleetihg state! 

O falsehood known too late! 

And O remorse tiiat briugest tears which caumbt 
bring relief 

To the wretchedness thou host! 

In the violet-eybd green 
T.et not any dees be seen 
Among the voles .^tolian, 

Save of my deep weeping 1 
Nor any other sound 
Than of my grief aronnd 
The high uiglit's teolian 
Along the lone Leucadian headlands sweeping. 
And moaning evermore 
About tbe western shore 

To that bright land beyond the west, whets Frectia 
sweet is sleeping! 

Haste, Father Helios, haste 1 
Fiuisb these days disgraced. 

Emptied, and meaning)tiss. 

Quench, with yon quivering light. 

This too-long questioning Sight 
That nothing ansu ers save endured distress! 
Delay no longer, Father, from thy rest, 

Thou gofist grandly, with a greatenlim nest, 
And gravtiy, down where heaven is sueateit 
Alross tbe waters! Tske me with thee, me 
Tliyson. Few somewhere in tbe wsadrons west, 
^ Mid realms of gold remember’d half; bmlf 
guest. 

To me 'twas phophesied that I titouM be 
Free’d from a form my spirit sputim. Thb 
crest 

Of yon tall peak now flares ptti:purda)> ^ 

And oven now mstbhslu that t fau 
From far, a music, faint, fuMtitit 
To me, to me, my long lost kindred enQ. 

Where timvly opcTths solemn percliss til, 
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Stovijr tlM goUta gNlH 
0 M^;twfc fikM itt ajr 
Oi Pfoerl*, pw^at wtfe! O la«(t->-«t bift 
'-^e plaoi^l dap Utat'—acdi being mker< 
past! ’ 


. AT THE GKIAT HBFORMATOEY 
■ ' EXHamON. 

TiUt bsge Afirlouliiural Ball* ereoteci a year 
or tvQ ago is tne nortb^ ^itiict o£ Londos, 
to relieve Baker<«trcot ftom the overgrown pro. 
portions of the Cattle Show, ha done wncn to 
dispel Ml idea long prevalent in the fashionable 
regions of the west, that Mingion was a fsr 
oonntry which only the most adventurous would 
care to explore, and to wbioli no one ever set 
out without making bis wUl and settling his 
family aiihirs. Indeed, 1 myself, who make no 
pccti^on to be considered a denizen of the 
gent^ west, and who have Icmg been familiar 
with the etam of the City-road, until very 
lately shorea in this fashionable idea. I con- 
edvra it on my first visit to Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Being a new arrival in Loudon, 1 was 
bent upon seeing all tbe sights, and at the same 
time making myself aoqu^ted with the topo¬ 
graphical bearings of the great wilderness which < 
was henceforth to be tny home. For this reason, I 
aid another of an economical nature, which 1! 
need not farther nartieularise than to mention | 
that it was a half.pricc.to-tlie-pit.cxpediUoii— j 
Mr. Phelps in Henty the Fourth for iutellootual, 
and a bun and a bottle of ginger-beer for physical; 
rcfrcslwnent-—for these two good and saiheient' 
reasons, 1 miM. I started immediately after: 
tea, which, being partaken of in Bumers-town, 
I need not say indicates the fashionable hour of 
five P.X. 1 was young tlien, and conceited, as 
it is in the nalnre of most yonqg persons to be, 
and I disdained to ask my way. If 1 were to 
say that I was a Scotch young man, you would 
not perhi^ think it surprising that I had 
sedulously devoted myself to tlio‘study of tlie 
map of London. 1 hud devoted mvscli to that 
brandi of knowledge, and flatterea myself that 
London, topographically considered, fay at my 
feet a conquered place. 1 fondly believed that, 
with Jlogg for my pioneer, I bad conquered 
even before 1 oatne and saw. 

A little praotieal application of my knowledge, 
howevM>, oonvinoed me tliat I was mistaken. 
Too confident of my acquaintenoe with short 
cuts, I iort myself in Bagnigge-wells, only to 
film myM^ at^r an bonrs walking, in Upper 

TTAllAWMliar MrAM a f>ru»4> aP #\feaja 


ioto &« heaxt of the Ci^, Swa^imd ImhA 
again, and did not reach SomMs-lowa nniil we' 
smdl hours of ^ moning. From that time 
forward, I regarded a jowmey to Islingfon as a 
very Mrions mfair, not to be undeittAen lightly,, 
nor witbonf doc prepancticn. 

When the Cattle Sho# was removed to 
Islington, 1 bade farew.ett to U- W. and W.C, 
generally, I think, bade fMeweU to it. Kever 
more would fashionable eyes resif upon the prize 
ox, the honourably mentioned sheep, ana the 
meritorious pig. They were gone Irpm coir 
gaze, far out of teach, into distant Iwington. 
This impression of a remote oontttsy atiU 


rook tricitlesft Sail which way I 
would, east, west^ north, or south, 1 was always 
drawn baek to King’s-cross. 

Kiohard was not more bothered by his Hich- 
moads than Z was by that lampjiost in tbe 
middle of four oonvemug xa?** when at last 
1 reached ihe Mqatea Grange ot Thalia and 
Melpomene, it was nigh upon fUdf-price hour, 
BUd t was weary and footsore. Again, bn re- 
tuMiing, I lost myself m Bmithdeld, floundered 


Exhibition. It was held in the Agrionltiffu 
Ilall, which was situated, as I understood, some 
distance beyond tbe Angd. I was in the Strand 
when duty called upon me, rather {wremptorily, 
to go at once, as the Exhibition would be opened 
at four o’clock by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, 

Now, I am never indifferent to the call of 
duty; bat it occurred to me to pause for a 
little, and inquire, if I were prepared for this 
arduous expedition. Had I money enongh to 
defray the expenses ? One pound four and six¬ 
pence. Would that be sufimentF My boota 
were rather thin; 1 had left my great-coat at 
home: 1 had no card about me for tbe purpose 
of identification in case of accident; I had not 
bad my dinner. 1 was determined to fortify my 
inner man at least, aud T dined as substantially 
as 1 could, without encroaclting too far upon 
my limited stock of cash. 1 further took in 
coals for tiic journey in the shape of bottled 
beer and full-bodied wines, aud then, liaving 
filled my cigar-case, 1 haded a Hansom and 
started. ” The horse looked a good one to go j 
I had a full hour before me—possibly I should 
get there in time. 

T was calcnlatiug how much the man would 
charge me, and whether three and sixpence 
would be received with thanks or with objurga¬ 
tions, when a sudden jerk of the caA caused me 
to look up. I was ftctuHlly in Clcrkenwdl! I 
' had scarcely taken thri’c puffs at my cigar before 
there flashed upon my vision the word " Boxes,” 
inscribed tijion the door of a white building on 
(he left. Sadlei’s Wells! I am still wouder- 
mg if it can be the same moated grange of the 
drama to which I once joarncyed so ^nfully, 
when another flash reveals to me uie worn 
” Angel.” Away through a crowd of ’buss^ 
sharply to the left, and immediately 1 find 
myselt in a road Itued with cxpectamt spectators. 
A tightening of the right rein, aonmchingelat- 
iering pull up close to the kerbstone, aud here I 
am at the grand entrance of the Agricultutal 
Hall, far away in Islington 1 It is little more 
than half a cigar since J left the Strand. What 
conjuration and miglity magic have done thief 
Slmll 1 try the driver with a shilling ? 14o, 
with some misgiving: but he acoepts it cheer* 
fully, and tiianks me asjf he meant it, by whidt 
1 know that it is lessdlmn two milcB to the 
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Simii, iimt pronote^i 

bv SEbii)ttkHi^<HtiSB» tifwnnte prejodne and 
diEp4 th 9 S 4ilWlNon. WIten t^e Fmee' 
pro(^aim*d tte Esluljitioa Oj^ 

be |R the mtute diatie mtioi&ied to ipso; tofiBe 
pretend ia ibe teterred seats, that IsHfae^was 
wii)^ tbs of even the most htshionabk 
aud>Vtrt||3y/t<eis)dcnt8 of the melr^lis* 

WirftMa of beb^ behind time, 1 was before 
oonaiderinR it bad manneBs to m* 
rowed and uispect the iTeasures before the 
Fidttie, 1 awaited bis Hoyid Highness’s amval 
at,the aorthera, mitmaoe, I was sorry to o^ 
seilre a ttfj very spam attendance of the pnblie 
in fenerai The public in partieular was pretty 
nuiae>VCRdy represented in the reserved seats; 
but the gmt body of the hall was almost da> 

• serted. It oould not be said that there was a 
want of attraction. The eihibitioa was the 
first of its kim^ and the Frince of Wales was 
coming to open it. Bttt '‘five shillings,” I sas- 
i)ect, was a little too much to the body of tltc 
liaU. Had it been one shillihg, the thousands 
who were contenting themselves with a sight 
of the outside of the show oould have walked 
up and paid their money; and it would not 
have happened that the Pnuce onteied the hall 
witliout encountering a suflicieut number of his 
mother's loyal snbjeots to raise Hiiyllung like a 
cheer in his honour. I^one seemed more dis¬ 
gusted with this state of things than the poliee, 
uho were of the A division, and accustomed to 
the more fervid loyalty of the west. There 
were just forty of us at. the royal entrance, in¬ 
cluding shoc-hlack boys, stall attendants, the 
Lord Mayor, a sheriff^ the civic old gentle¬ 
man in the fur hat and his iusep'arable com¬ 
panion the other civic old gentleman with the 
sword-; and we stood quietly m two rows, and 
wore so well behaved and orderly, that I am 
.“lire the four policemen m cliarge hated us 
from the bottom of then hearts. 1 saw it 
written in their faces: “ WTiy don’l you shove 
about and give us aa op|X)rtunity of fxercismg 
our authority ? Pretty thing for officers of the 
A division to have lo come up all the way from 
Wluiehtffi to take charge of a set of milksops 
like you, who haven’t the counige ei cn to step 
upon that old rag of a carpet that they have 
hud down for the Prmcc to walk upon.” I am 
sure that particular officer who had charge of 
me and the shoe-black hoy (who, by the way, 
had decorated his box with counterfeit emns 
for the occasion) would have given anything if 
1 had stepped upon the carpet. He stepped 
upon it lumselfi to if to tempt roe on—'trailed 
it like the tu|Hf his coat (he was Irish) to 
cliaUenfiifr me’wm collUion with the autbari- 


uhder his sword; there wa» a ef pre- 

ppstaroQs gold'oaye, stgiH^iat Mayor* 
Aldemei^ and Sheriffs* end xmi vritbtNd a 
spond* aad before we kiiew whab it «U 'WKsnl, 
there strolled past ns a very genUeoaafdydookr 
ing young man, in oompkoy with a veory vene¬ 
rable (fid man, chatting togethmr pleasantly, and 


K Siinately declined the challenge, 
i being proTokingly peaccabie 
the last, the officer w«nt off 
evidently satisfied tliat 1 hadn’t 
Urst a fiy, muidi less his Royal 

ised so tame a-royal procession, 
swo mvie old gcntl^en advanced, the une 
eriug unfier Ids mufif the other st^gering 


the healths of thoM whio bdea^ te them at 
Marlborough House and Lambeth Palaoe. ¥ow 
Uu» quiet proceeding wsa very diaapppuittng to 
me and my friend of ths shoe-blmdt arigsde, but 
no doubt to the Prince it was hi|hl5 agreeable; 
and possibly he would go borne ana report tiud 
he h^ spent a most (telightfol day wHbout beiiig 
run after, and shouted at, and otherwise treated 
as if he were a wald animal let loose to ba 
baited. 

My policeman returned at this pointy evi*- 
dcutly expecting to catch me out in following 
the royal procession through the sacred avenue 
towards the dais; but I disappointed him i^aiu 
fay turning on my heel and asoending to the 
gallery, where ajuveuile brand rescued from 
the burning immediately invited me to have my 
card printed in large Gernm text, statable for 
the ironmongery luia. Peeling the active ope¬ 
rations of the printing press to be unseemly 
— though otherwise honourable—wluie the 
atehbisliop was reading prayers, 1 dedmed, 
but with regret, and sauntered along to a 
point where I oould obtain a good view of 
the opening ceremony. 

Opening ceremonies are all very muoh alike, 
and even when they have the i^vantam of no¬ 
velty, they arc not interesting. All I will 
say of tins one is, that the Prince road his reply 
to the'address with much aplomb, with good 
emphasis, and in a singularly dear and distinct 
voice. It did, however, appear a little absurd 
that the hlari of Shaftesbury should Mad au 
address to iiim, and then liana him the reply he 
was to make to it. 

It IS time, 1 think, to enter some potest 
against certain' forms and oeremoaies which are 
observed m dealing with royal persoaages'-* 
iulsome nonsense whidi only tends to malM 
them look ridiculous. Why could not this 
joung Prince, who spoke beltop tlian any oaa 
there, and genomliy cooduoted liimeelf naturally 
and with good sense, be entrueted with the 
eustodv of his own speech ? Taking that speech 
from the hands of the nobleman who addremsed 
him, was the only unnatural thing be did. It 
was making a schoolboy of him—teachom him 
to say his A B 0, as if ha were one <a those 
reformatory lads who oould act be truiM wills 
the custody of tlie spelling-book, out of which, 
they learnt their lessons. I would ahm aug^ 
gest to the chiomcicrs of oourti^ doiuds* that 
it does not tend to -exalt the inportaBoo bf 
royal personages to say of them tllBt' tlor *>*0 
“ graciously pleased to s^piovo’.' tldB;>al>at, and 
the other. I rood onee that t|p Prince.^ 
Wales was grac&ouriy pkused tb oxpma 
approval of Niagara: a wonder the reporter dii|' 
not go on to say that the complimeat wae ^ 
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preoittled itt tbe pi-opor iqvattor. 1!&me lemork* 
warn toulilnr Auegiiiisted to o&i the pr«eaat 
occMito^’ vf'oea iTliMt a (good opporta^ of 
bfitoft toMlcd toai tha Fnopo of Walea is a 
souiiate, bearty,’UUslItoted jwimg man, wliose 
' geldal satore aim good taste do not reqaire lum 
to oondesooMd to 'isythtoe that becomes a ta- 
tional* betogaDd att’ibtgljw soatirnDto. 

The SambiUotv nftm aa Intiematioiml one; 
indeed^ it might be said that it oontained speci- 
mens of toe retormatoiT^ art and Industry of all 
tiatMMtt. IVrO veren ib addition to those of 
Louden and the Bnjj^isiijsKiviHces, oontribntions 
froM prance, Beigwm, Prussia, Austria, Portu¬ 
gal, BauoTsert Imy, Droeden, Saxony, Malta, 
and America. Perr, petbaps, had any 
idea ibat the refenuatory movenirat had pene¬ 
trated to some of the countries here mentioued. 
Egypt, fop example. Who would have thought 
that Cairo had a ragged school, where Moslem 
giele {ire tanglit to do embroidery and read the 
Bible I A ourioas difficulty besets 1 he eflbris of 
Ibo patrons of this Egyptian sohool. The girls 
are HiOfet^UTegular in their attendance, beine 
often taken away when mere cUildten to be 
married. 

Tlie trophy which stood ai the main entrance 
of this Exhibition may be sold to have l>ecn the 
I key to the general nature of its contents. In 
I the Internaljonal unrefonned Evhibitiou 
I of 1862, the trophy which challenged atten¬ 
tion on entranoe was a pyramid, representing 
the bulk of all the gold dug up in Australia. 
Here, it was a pyramid composed of Imlfpeiiiiy 
bundles of firewood, chopped and tied nj) by the 
boys in a reformatory. The art and mdnslry 
geaernliy were of this humble order, niauifcst- 
ing tlmmsclves most commonly in brushes, mats, 
clothes-pegs, baskets, woollen socks,and blacking; 
soaring upwards, here and there, to mubogany 
cabinet work, patent leather boots, and gentle¬ 
men's ifoess suits. Tbe Biitish roiormatories 
had sent not only specimens of tbeir manufac- 
furoB, but also specimens of the manufacturers. 
Along tbe outer sides of tlie great liall, bovs 
Irorni Various Tefermatories were conducting the 
ordhuay occupations of tlieir workshops; making 
mats, chojiping firewood, printing bills, &c. 
■Xoti wottia scarcely think tlrat there ivas much 
lurt in ohopping firewood, or that the operation 
was in any degree an interesting one. Yet 1 
found ttivself more fascinated, so to Bjicak, by 
the wooft^hoppigg, than by any other process 1 
witaessodi* It is one of the ibings in the list with 
driuhif a gig and writing a loadinfi article, that 
we all thmx we can dp. But after witnessing 
tlw mogtoal chopper perfomanec of these bop, 
I mh ready to coafisss that 1 could not earn 
my arit at woodkohoppiag. it is almost as wou- 
d^fuias Oolonri (I ^h he wasn't a colonel, but 
X don"* quite know why) Stodmw’s basket trick. 
The colonel stabs a basket through and through 
wito'A sword, witFbout Imrring the weli-grown 
yottti^ hriy^oai^ it} and th^ boys brii^ 
doqm a ritopper with stoam power mpidHy upon 
thtoo orAmr Miees of wood without chopping 
tiibik ll^ro. Bvery time, toe chopper misses 


the fmwfiiiMr and thumb by a hrir*a breadth, 
and toe stiefcs fril on either side like 
The domestto maxim, that you shonld not Imulk' 
ohildren with edged tools, is laughed to sohru. 
Yes, there is art even in ehopping. 

Here are four-and-twenty little tailors uU 
of a .row, sitting crosa-kmed on a bento, 
atitebmg away at coats, ana waisteoats, add 
trousers—ouch very little mites of tailors that 
it would require a thorough aoqoaiatanee with 
decimal fmetions to sav how uuu^ of them 
would be required to moke a man. Bidow them 
are tanged a row of little tooemakm^ with Uttle 
lapstunes on their little knees, and little awls 
ill their litUe hands, making full-growii boots— 
LilUput oobblmg for Brobdinguag, Hop-o'myi. 
Thumb making seven-leagued boots for Gori- 
buster. And then we come upon lads of ten 
or twelve years making bristles to grow oat of 
bald pieces of wood, and giving them completo 
heads of hair witli a rapidity that miglit well 
excite t ho envy of the proprietor of the ** patent 
regenerator.” Bop conjuring with loose pieces 
of oakum, and tns^ically prooucii^ mats inter¬ 
woven with permanent injunctions to “ Wipe 
.vour Feet,”and ‘‘Bewareof the Dog,” ihelatter 
m what might be called dog Latin} girls olear- 
starching and ironing toiborateiy - stitched 
sUiri-lronts, the M.A. examination of laundry; 
others making lace, twirling about counthiss 
bobbins, all as like each other as peas, with as 
much familiarny os if they were marked and 
numbered: blind young women working the 
scwiug-maclliiic, and, with their quickened 
sense of touch, guiding tSie strips of leather or 
cloth witti the greatest accuracy aud precision; 
boys and girls folding aud pasting paper bi^, 
others printing labels or bill-heads—on every 
side busy hands finding some useful work to do, 
and doing it earnestly aud well. 

Little pamiihletb t’liat are handed to me as I 
pss along iunush some interesting particulars 
of the results of reformatory work. Hero is a 
aiuall slip of paper which informs me that when 
all the hollies m connexion with tbe London 
Female Preventive and Beformatory Institutiou 
arc full, three thousand meals a week have to 
be provided for the support of the inmates. 
Daring the pa,st seven years the Islington 
lleforroalory has admitted 186 boys, 46 of 
uhom arc still undents care, and JlSare known 
to be doing well. The London Female Preven¬ 
tive and fteformafoiy Institution, in tbe Eostoo- 
road, has, since 1857, admitted 1765 women 
and girls. Of these, 863 were provided with 
situations, 346 were restored to their friends, 
70 were married, 13 emigrated, 5 died, 46 were 
(Usmissed, and 381 left the homes, before the 
expiration of their term, to seek emfrfoyment. 
As showing the destitute, firiendlese, atm cast¬ 
away cooditioB of these uaifortuBale creatures, 
it is state^ that only 636 of them had fathem 
living; oaly 688 him mothers; 470 had neithec 
parents living, attd«89 never knew or beard of 
their parents. Some of the causes assigtod 
as leaciiitg to the fall oHhc iamates are stated 
as follows: *” Breach of promise of marriage, 
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62} b»d msifimj KiUlieblKi^i $8; i 

39}g^l5F, hm of 4rtiu and Jibe*^.*** 
dmawitarm dlWpoW i 

Tbs fowliteildJldKKd m Man8^*8ltco^ i 

ohi^ Mwliroed the puipose of afTordutg 
enpiWf4)«!Bt to' Ii0m«les8 asd destitute poor 
boy*, uMlfMondod for no less than ^e taou* 
saw ftiKOt Arabs. One bomc for tae traituag 
a^ttsiaie&aBeeof destitute boys notcoovioted 
of bas « farm at East Barnet, where &e 
bow are'profitably employed in the operations 




were repreteated ia this Exhibition about one 
bundiad and seren^ (British und Ecreign) of 
those be&erolent institutions, entirely supjKurted 
by voioBtaiy oontaibutions of the puolio. 

Moving about among-Hbe stalb—^mostly at¬ 
tended \n Phillis of the neat hand, and her 
sisteoh-l pass in review a great variety of 
nrtk^ of use and omantent coutribntea by 
chi^table and bomane institutions, whose objects 
are almost as various as the products they ex- 
bildt. It is an epitome of the all-embracing 
charily of the Christian world. There is no 
odmmty either of the mind or body, no mis¬ 
fortune or disadvantage to which humanity is 
subject, which has not found a Good Samaritan 
to extend the helping hand, to bmd up the 
wounds, to cheer with words of comfort and. 
hope. It'is most alFectiug to witness those' 
rewts, and no less so to think how many large- 
hearted, ^od, kind, devoted people there are in 
the world, for ever going abouf imitating the 
example of Him who forgave the fallen, who 
was patient with little children, who made the 
blind to see, the dumb to speak, and the lame 
to walk—who was the Exemplar to mankind of 
nil that is merciful and good. And there aie 
people who say that this is a wicked woild! 


A EAT LITTLE BOOK. 

Axono the friends I have picked up iu the 
world IS a fat little book five inches high, and 
two inches broad, which carries about iu its 
body the social soul of an old German professor 
and doctor in botli faoulties, whose name, un¬ 
known to biographical dictionaries, was, 1 sup¬ 
pose, Otto Schwaitzmann, or, as we should 
say, Bliu^man, for he translated himself into 
Gr^ Hteraiy style as Olho Melandcr. Perhaps 
nay fill little friend cannot he said to carry 
tmai Melander’s soul, for £ fouud him neglected 
'' one of tiic last of his race, reduced 
rd in a dirty lane, gave him a new 
a homo in'a litUe colony of well-to-do 
'•where he soon took up a respectable 
wbiob be has no present thought 
out a fresh course of knowing 
rh the wcrli^ as he had done for the 
D^red and sixty years. Por the 
as bom at Prankfort in the year of 
Qfieen Elieubeth, and the Meiamdcr 
then want into it was dead. But 
ot long been d(hid. Four years before 






'tM *btte he hRd bm a ll^le 
Sootbhmsa, who exbibiwu At SUkbutw fikU ol 
astouiabipg agilily intrab had 

nads bone«slM»8 on an anvu laid |ua 
atomach. The fat little book’s nri&ter Aad b^ 
an old chum of the dootQ]:*a at the unijrermty of 
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Hamilton, the first of the SoOteh Hefoimen), aad 
our Bible translator, William l^pnoale. 
over, the oolleetioa printed by a gmud ^eaa (a 
heartily dedicated to anotber chum ot thb same 
printer, a learned cititen of Autweap, wMh 
whom he had talked often of the pleasant «tis«e)t 
yielded by their common studios, &> there ji| 
a comfortable little glow of friendship among 
learned gossips, warming us as we cross tho 
threshold of Melander’s book. As for the work 
itself, what we find in it is the life of a dead and 
forgotten Gorman professor, who some two 
hundred and seventy years ago fastened wHb 
special relish upon tou^es of life and humour 
that flashed on him from tlie books ho 
often books that are now read no more, or upon 
touches of the life about him, or the car rent 
stories of his day that gave home truth to dranuts 
then being acted, or that had been lately acted in 
the playhouse of the world. 

I choose, to think that the Herr Doctor, with 
no sourness in him, was short, and fat, and 
cheery as his book, a ripe scholar, grown on the 
sunny side of the wall of knowleoge. Ho put 
some of the warmth at his heart, no doubt, inio 
his teaching of tbo students. He rdiev^ 
certainly the dulness of discourse among his 
brother doctors over the thin wine and the dear 
tobacro—tobacco had only found its way 
to Europe in Melander’s lifctimc—he reUcfvod 
their solid talk with frequent chirp of pleasant 
stories derived from his intercourse witn books 
and men. Pleasant walks and ts^ by the 
banks of the Lahu, the well-read professor’s 
ncll-timcd anecdote in common hul, studiea 
enjoyed and a life enjoyed are the essences that 
make the perfume _ of Melaudcr’s common¬ 
place book of the lest and emmest he bad 
read or heard. Buna-strect can bottle uothing 
so deheious and so lasting as the per¬ 
fumery of those books inte whiob have been 
poured any of the better essmmes of life. Their 
living fragrance is as of the flowers, and a well- 
stocked library is 'sweeter than the richest 
garden to those who hare pmd for the key of 
the gate, and ore free to gather for tltamaelves 
among its bloa|pms. That garden has its roses, 
and queen lutes, ana its stately trees, its 
sunny walks with fruit on ritUer htmd, its 
fountains, and cool glades. The littibs M^ao^, 
though a scarce plant in it, is bui of the family 
of its weeds, but a weed whereof, if we tub a 
little at its leaves, we shall apou find the 
frwance, 

ft exhales in stories Of all sorts. , Erom oi|B 
book that lie had been xcadi^ ^mleris acj* 
count of tlm dedh of BuUingsr (and nearly a)(t 
bis authorities^ mu ns remote as that hrOn;) 
modern use), cnir xneriy little Mend pxoked up 
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1m «P«<nH^ 

im » otuM «f fconMdiio 
Irif'M^aiidd %e tired •uui ne^Acfcnth. 
irctt toiflbvroii, and «otaii^'lnnUB 
jrefmft nti^ to take bts ee:^ anwag the 
tadgee, leokea nto the to^aee adiet had 
'WMk for ditmer. iW'ms vife had <beeta 
geh^ a caifs head, faeeaese that was a far 
irealite dish of liia. Bat the head seemed to 
hfan to he the Idoedleas head of a dead naan. He 
toaed away ‘with hrenror. HU wife showed him 
hU error, hat ho weat iato eoart strc^j 
Aovsd, and irheii, in opening the proceedii^s, 
ihe law against honmicide and the doom of 
matdo! liaH been rea(^ ont, he rose and said, 
'* By that doom 1 must die.” Then he told from 
his seat as a magUirete Uie story of Ihc murder 
he had luioself long since comnulted. All de- 
oltered that hU selfaccusation was a i^eak ol 
inBagaiiy,'for what man in the town was kindei 
and more honoured than he, what man less 
likely to be a murderer? He replied urgenllj 
that it was not insaniiy but conscience, 1 hat his 
future life was lost if be did not make lu this 
world full atonement for his crime. Uc told on 
what spot be hail not only slam the merchant, 
but had also buried him, and he asked that the 
scaffold for his own execution might be built 
over his victim’s grave The place was searclieil, 
the body found, and over the place of its burial 
they struck off the head of the man whom a 
white cairs head, seen in the gloom of his 
pantry, had thus sent to confession. 

Men will be gentle, generous, in love and 
honour vrifch the world, while they have great 
onmes on their souls; and they will quarrel idso 
about nothing. Two di^putauts, one drunk, one 
sober, were Inought befoie Marlin Luther. 
*' Are you a Lutheran P” asked the drunken man 
of the otha*. “ 1 am a Martinist,” h( answered. 
Upon which both drew their swords, mid they 
could hardly be restrained from killing one 
anethot because, zealous both for Mai tin Luther, 
one called himself Martmist, the other Lutheran. 
So men will otten quarrel about mere words, 
said Melander. 

But there arc names and names, and stones 
and stones., The same names and the same 
stones do not meet always the same fate 
Hiqipy the stones, said Frotarohus, of which 
ima^ are made. They are sot up on the altars, 
•adwe kneel to them. While other stone ot 
the same roc^ is trodden under foot and spnt 
upon. 

hfelsnder tells ghost stories from Pliny, of the 
misaabk old man in heavy chains who beckoned 
to tiie nloce where his body had been left dead, 
ohainea and unbvitiad; and of the hair>cnt4ing 
ghoaU whose iwir-euttiog was only a vague sign 
of,j[guger. Also of the image of a fneadre- 
md that got into a man’s bed and erept 
him, pad had feet colder than ioe. And 
inds one of another unpleasant etoey, 
r iriend quotefffrom Bcaismus, of a toad 
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Ny to ffihwvrixKlBvr, wk«n» lh«ire^V«nNi «nvpBt 
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attack laadc the iatA awhil, tot w "WOt tome 
it toise its hold; the seeond aliiiiMik**iMiiilci it 
swell yet storey but ihd sot MU ill Albct'iihe 
third aitwdi tto toed UDited its da«f msd'dicd. 
So the spider paid the clergy for ita lodging. 


FULL DEVIL. FULL BAXm. 

This old siting would appear to imply tint 
there is a perpetual contest between D^3 and 
Baker. The 'mor Baker gets the woret of tile 
struggle, to the best of our maMng <xa^, oven 
down to this hour. 

The bakers, poor fellows! do indeed lead mi 
unnatural life. Donald Mackenzie (for the 
bakehouses arc strong in Scotelimen^ is at Work 
wlion we are asleep, and when he avpdf to be 
asleep. Like many other men employed in 
monotonous labour, his is rather sawdl; hut 
the worst of it is that his working hours me 
filtered through the whole of the Iwenty-fonr 
m each day, m such a way as io forbid a good, 
sound, honest sleep of several hours' duratkm. 
Ills sleep IS brief, broken, hoi, stuffy, unwhdlo. 
some, lie IB trying wlietihcc parliament can 
lieip him; but it is only some ol tlie minor 
parts ol I ho evil that oan be reached in this 
uny. Haw young men cross the Tweed 
southward, and k»cp tlie nuerket always sup¬ 
plied with persons willing to enter a basehouso 
at low wages. The joarneymen bakers are 
many thousand strong (or weak ?) in the metro¬ 
polis alone; and they oertainlj ought to get 
into a decent mode of life. 

It IB not at all probable that London bread 
was baked during the night in old timea. Fa¬ 
milies baked bre^ at homo much mote than 
they do now, and the establishment of bakers” 
shops was conseqaently exceptional. When 
people had faith in the paternal relation between 
the governors and the gevenuid, and in Uic fit¬ 
ness and power uf the goveraors to determine 
prices, the bakers wore under regular auper- 
visioii as to their oharges. Tbe price uf bread 
was determined by i hat of wheat, aud the wmght 
of the loaf was made to vary as the pvtoa of 
wheat varied; tins rule, oalied tlieasshw of famd, 
remained in force during many oeuiiudes. In 
the time of Henry the Seventh, when a penny 


tff to price of irlwsa^,; 

wayihat settled exactly what amoant of profit the 
ers should obtain; and that weighbramainiod 
m force for twelve moaiha. Ftesa the * 11(00 of 
Queen Anne u{diIihato{i3eQrgeth«'FDiiv% 
Brunioipal authorities of town had the potsar 
of determioing.the price ofhsea4 uot aooovding 
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Ipa ih«r.«Mt||iEt]itteB hip st «ll 
ijti|pfl*>»>e jf»9»f io eotor mi tkvp and Wee- 
MMB, to v«oe irbotiliec bdkejr wae a good 
MMtind ieiK a nuxioga and jnkiaga. It 
WM Manned bjrleir tint tmotj peok loMes of 
•MBAtMn iwuIms ein^oinupa each, or eighty 
tpantem loaves (Mt<.oae>fa(irth that weight each, 
ow he made from a saolc or two hundred uid 
eighty jaounds of dotir (that is, about five 
ponnos of bread from four pounds of flour); 
hot a aluitul baker was idsle to produce eighty- 
five quartern loaves lo the sack, ancTtlus surplus 
aiminented his parofits, giving him one loaf to hun- 
aett out of every sixteen. Out of these curcuin- 
stanoes arose cheap bread, small masters, and 
dirty bakehouses- A slidu^ scale having been 
eswiUshed by the authorities, which fixed the 
price of a quartem loaf at cightpence when flour 
was forty shiliinga per sack, seveutecn-peuor 
when flour wa& a hundred sluUiugs per sack, and 
proporttomtely between these two exU ernes, <uiy 
one who vent below these assise prices was 
ranked as a cheap haker. As is usual in mattei s 
of commercial pffoteulion, neither buvcis uoi 
sellers were quite satisfied: the assize Inns 
were abolished, and now any baker may sell hts 
bread for what prices he pleases. 

At the nrescut tune, about onc-fouilh of the 
bakers in the metropolis are known ‘isliigh-priced 
bakers, living in or serving the well-to-do neigh- 
bourhoods; tbe other thiee-fourths, the cheap 
bakers, serve cUiefly the middle and humble 
oiasses. itut any man. so far as the law is 
concerned, may soli dear or cheap, and may 
make his bread good or bad—^provided he looks 
to his wei^ts and scales, and does not venture 
too fiw into the slongh of adulteration. 

There is no (dear evidence that biead wnf> 
made at night until the present ceuiury. 
t^metiiues to get more batches in a given 
iidie, sometimes to make a batch larger than 
usual, tile introducers of the ckeap-becad system 
ooaxed, or bribed, or caconragcct Uteii' helpers 
to work long hours. These cheap masters them- 
salves wonla in many coses labour away half 
through the night, and would insist upon their 
joneneymea and apprentices doing tlm same. 
And so tbe system spread from one cheap baker 
to sBOtlie]^ and from tbo cheap baker to the ftill- 

K l baknr, until it became a regular thing for 
•mafcejrs to work very long days mdecd. 
Wlttt, than, w a baker’s lifo? In whet is 
eallod the Liiadon season, and at tlte lugb- 
‘pcieed shops, the men bem work at about 
tieves o’clook at night, when other folks arc 
tittBieing about going to bed. Th(^ are engaged 
i)s bNMksuking, with a few short intervals 
(during which they try to catch forty winks), 
until Sflvha or etfuht o’olod^ in the mom- 
hqg; bdkittgihe ploin loaves, the fanpy bread, 
the roUi, in oectain routine. They- are then; 
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tipo»f T!yhriMr]kvihtRHgtiie^ay,alti^^ 
the epemair, je byoo feaaks hgl4 fortheyifeve 
to outj heavy baskets mid to whe^ heavy 
trucks oa; famwovs. Fridfif w a harder day than 
(be rest, because they hmo to provide nemdy 
for two days’ consumption.; thsf enter the bake¬ 
house an hour or so earlier than on other even¬ 
ings, and make a bnger night’s weric of it. 
Saturday night is the only one on whieh the 
poor baker feels lumsolf at liberty to tuok hhn- 
sdf comfortably into bed for a good Imig sleep, 
like a Christian; be has no batch to attend 
to on that night, flis Sunday is not tuuoh of a 
Sunday to him, seeing tlud. hi* must attend two 
or tiiree times dm mg the day to prepare the 
“ feimenl” and “spongt” for the night’s baking 
—else, as tbm;s uro now imuiaged, we ehould 
liave no hot rolls on-Monday morning, and no 
biead at tdl by Monday evening or so. Had as 
this IS, the workmen employed by the cheep 
bakers lead a stiU harder life. As most of the 
biead is sold over the counter, there is very 
little out-dour work to do; the piKir drudge 
hasn’t even the pleasure of taking out the basket, 
which would give him an oppoi tumty to have a 
little chat with Mary the umsoinaid round at 
Number Poui. i'rom Thursday evening till 
Saturday evening these men almost live in the 
bakehouse, so great is the work done to supply 
an ample stock of biead by tbe time when work- 
mg mi n and their fumibcs begin to s{)end the 
Saturday nigiit’s wages. Ihou, again, woiking 
people liave baked dinuers on Sunday to an ex¬ 
tent quite beyond the experience of families in 
a bettor station in life; these dmn&rs are baked 
mostly by the cheap bakers, and add to the 
Sunday labours of the journeymen and appren¬ 
tices. In autumn, w hen genteel folks go out of 
town, the West-end bakers are more at leisure, 
and the delivery of bread is ended by two or 
Uirec o’clock in the afternoon; this gives 
men an evening of eight or nine bonrs’ duration 
lor amusemeot and bed. But poor lamilies liave 
no out-ol-town season; the ^eap bakers who 
supply them make about as mueli bread at one 
tune of the year as another, and the fogs in the 
bakehouse know of no ehaupe—except ad¬ 
ditional heat in summei*. Tiie details uifl'cr at 
different tunes and in diflcrent localities; but it 
IS admitted tiiat, m o general way, this is uobau 
over-coloured pictiuc ul a baker’s life. As 
matiers weic until a recent ebange was made 
(of which we shall speak presently), two other 
evils were added to these of uigbtwork and long 
hours. Toung lads, coming from tite country, 
from Scotland, or from Germany, to seek their 
fortune in the great world of JLondou, were 
willing to enter the service of baki re; hecan«& 
tut the tiade is easy to Icai-u, they beoama mwloi 
at once, and reocKred money wa^ imfiaai of 
having to pay an apprm^ieeahip priMditm. 
Hence the proportiotf of boys aadi fotttiic in 
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bakeho«9«9 wmi‘4m^ tbtee feiasjjste^ 
jn^ilHNlb «)|j^|a{ti; i» ttimy koiufti 'm 
the !B8tt, steguhlmi^ wm ymtiB ^ 
nlm tw^, 0|^h'4<» liisve eiy<7ed openot^ 
reeroiiieili maiti (h&xi this, the bakebonses 
ymt in'fky nuilf insteneos dia^raeefuUy dirty 
vdA, vjBv)iiNehome phiops, in which drSans ana 
vermm had matters pretty much tlidr own way, 
ahd jb which tiie weary men and boys threw 
l^ftMadves down to aleqi on the very knoad- 
hag«bouds which had contamed, and would 
^in contain, the dough for makin!^ into bread, 
l^ppily for our tranquillity of mind, wc did not 
know all tiic cireunstauces, sudorific and atmo* 
spheric, that accompanied the fabrication of the 
loaves which were to grace our tables. 

This state of things lias been complained of 
by Ib'e men for a very long ppiod. They 
petitioned parliament sixteen or eighteen years 
ago. They formed unions and associations for 
mniuid protection and benefit. They obtained 
the aid of l}r. Guy, who prepared a valuable 
medieal report on the manifold evils resulting 
thorn the way in which bakehouses were nmnagetl. 
They ascertained that the master bakers of 
Edinburgh manage so to conduct tlieir opera¬ 
tions as to render iiightwork scarcely ncccs* 
saryj and they were the means of inducing 
those masters to make a friendly communicatiou 
on the sijbject to the London masters. They 
pointed ont how much advantage had followed 
the adoption of improved processes in the 
Carlisle oakeries, in the Nevill bakeries, and in 
those ouiploying the dough-mixiug machines of 
Mr, Stevens and Dr. Dauglisli. They showed 
that the joint-stock co-operative bakeries of the 
north have uothbg to do with long hours, night- 
work, or dirty ibakehouses. And they adduced 
only too much reason fur believing that, under 
the liondon system of bread-making, the moral 
and social impiovemeut of working bakers 
is almost an impossibility. Moved by this 
aconmukted testimony, tuo late Sir George 
Comewall Lewis, when Home Secretary, about 
four years ago, requested Mr. Seymour Tremen- 
beeie, an experienced factory inspector, to iu- 
yestigate the whole affair, and to report upon 
it. Mr. Tremcuhccre did so; and in his report 
of three hundred pages, he showed that nearly 
all the statements were fully borne out by facts. 
He concluded that legislation was desirable. 11c 
felt that statute law candot interfere with long 
hours or uightweirk for adults, bilt tliat we 
could proper^ insist on a limitation in the houia 
of labour for young persons, and on a sanitary 
polios to be observed in bakehouses. And sq 
an aot w» passed to carry out tlicse rccom- 

mmtdstiooa. 

Th» statute, then, which declares under what 
regulations bakehouses shall be plaoed.cameinto 
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and stairofASS leading to t^em, are to be washed, 
UmewBSM^ orpekted penodi^lly. All* whether 
in pr m mnall towns, are b be kept clean, 
and free Croih efiluvia. Ko place on 
tile same kwel w the hiLehouse is to be used as 


.Qhder <the aga of eighi|M«, wM^.aieoeivti^ 
wages not, is to be eupkiyfea k aiiqt bidee- 
house between tlie hours of nka k the arwdng 
and five in tiie morning. T&e local anthORty in 
any town, nwiiicipal or of whatever other land, 
is to i^jfpoint inspectors, who axe empowered to 
enforoe the provisioua of the aot; and the 
enforoement is mostly by means of SnCf varying; 
in amount from one pound to twenty poumde. 
This is all: dean bakehouses, and aprouibftipn 
against employing boys and youths in night* 
woik. Nothing couoeming the hours of labour 
for adults, or the wages paid to jourueymea. i 
There has just been made public a riitom 
tending to show how bdeers are getting 
on under the proteoiion of tlie new a^ Aa 
m many other cases of exceptional legisla¬ 
tion, those whom it was intended to benefit arc 
not exactly satisfied with the result. Last 
summer Mr. Tremenhocre made inqumea of the 
various officers of liealih ooncemi^ the extent 
to which the act had been put in operation. 
Abouttwo thousand bakehousesin thometcopoln 
were repotted on by the mcdiooloffiom of the 
variuue District Health Boards, 1^ ia curious 
to look over the list of^ things wbicli had not 
been done, and which required the bedth officers 
to stir up the master bakers a little. Not 
cleaned nor whitewashed; drains out of repair; 
no water sa{>ply to closets; closet separated 
fiom bakehouse only by a thin partitiou, or by 
nothing at all; no ventilation; '*fioor more 
than one foot deep in rotten refuse;” draius 
witliout traps; raboits kept iu the bakohoime; 
ceilings find walls crumbling away; very dirty 
in all respects; an uncovered dust>heap in a 
bakehouse; open cesspools: too little l^ht; 
covered with cobwebs; fowls, ducks, and pks 
kept close to the bakehouse; no dubbin; the 
drying of dyed hmr and the baking of bread 
carried on alternately in the same bakehouse; 
stable and stable refuse close to the bakehouse, 
&c. Now, these are not ve^ pleasant aooom- 
pottimeuts to “ best wheaicu bread,” its making 
and baking; but it must be remembered that 
the instances wore spread over an aggregate 
of two thousand, that the act had pot om long 
in operation, and that the bakers promised to be 
very good people indeed when the medical 
offikiers pinted out to them what was necessary 
to be doue. Mr. Tremeuheere gathered from 
these several report that the evils above named 
were calculated to injure both the health oS the 
persons employed nud the purity of the Wad 
made, but that they were in a nor way to bo 
gradually removed. As to the maintenanee of 
sleeping-places within tl;e bakehouse, or to the 
employment of youths and boys during the 
nWt, the reports Spke of very few< meStauoes 
indeed in the metropolis. In oons(^ou with 
the same inquhy, about fourteen httbdred hace- 
houses were replied upon in Manbhoster, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Ton, NottiiWmn, and 
Plymouth; and rim gonenditenqii',of the whole 
was, that the bakers were plishing up as fa«t m 
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Totx kfluU. iJi aeetttod f^oiag cm well in 
ft ewetib of gtftdsal itb|»rovei»eai ‘ 

1,^ ftattnnn, howevny the C^eifttive Bakon* 
Yi^ihuftee Assoelfttitni hit cmt right and left, 
givit)^ their aiastOrs ft heavy blovr nnd sevete 
diteoarftgement. fbev memorialised the'Howe 
Seeretarj, asseri^ tnat the act was nearly 
in ftfaeyanoe; that tn the majority of parishes 
m the mefetonolu its provisions had been 
totally unheeded j that m hundreds of bake- 
hoosee in the metiopoliB youths under eighteen 
years of age wwe still employed by n^ht; 
that in all parts of London and its environs 
sleeping in the bakehouses continued to be 
a common practice | and that “a vast number 
of bakehousee are stiU in that filthv com 
ditioD as to be totally unfit places in which to 
manufacture the staple food of the public.” 
The Authorities were taken aback at this; 
they did not know whether black is while, 
or udiite bUok, or either, or neither, or both. 
Sir Geoige Qte^, who bad succeeded Sir George 
Jjewis at the Home Office, could not examine two 
thousand bakebooses and ascertain for himself; 
be therefore requested Mr. Tremenbecre to dive 
into the matter, and to get at the truth. Quite 
recently (in the month of Marcli), Mr. 'rremen- 
hccre reported that h^ had caused the parish 
offiom*s mid the health officers to inquire into 
every one of these cases in detail. Some were 
iound not to be in any wise correct, some exag¬ 
gerated, and others in eourse of amendment; so 
that the balance on the whole of tln^vidcnce 
touds to the probability that the Icehouses 
Kegulation Act bids fair to he houestly carried 
out by degrees. The other facts, however, re¬ 
main prettv nearly unaltered. The joumeymen 
bakers stiU work very long hours, sltll work at 
night, StiU lead a str^c undomesticated life. 
And many of them feel E sensitivelv. 

When Lord Palmerston vns Hume Secre¬ 
tary, a few years ago, a journeyman baker sent 
him a MS. poem of cousidcrable length, called J 
YfAwfrm the Open ; his lordship transmitted it 
to Mr. Tremenbecre, and some of the stanzas now 
have tite honour of living in n parliamentary 
blue hook. The poet thinks that, if oouncib 
of eouoiliation were appointed, to regulate all 
matten between masters and men, it might 
happily oome to pass that 

Trafb, Brason, and Justiec! conductiug tlic trade, 
tVbich all wo<^d rejeko in, no one could evade 
Fait prioea, fait hours; fair treatment as men 
VT* may wet assured we alt should have then; 
When eveiyr master hta own time should choose, 
Oonlbkd to fWr hotuu t and none will refuse. 

On Heedful doonians, juri: a little over. 

So iPa sot »yst«matiO'w~>»v 

After adding 

—i~.|n truth t must own I am 
Averae w Jive longer fo tWa Panhmnonium- 

he bredks forth into a glow of hope: 


#0 fhr as X ean aw, 

•dittch ft c^rioaa thing ba« * t 
Whdu balMni ahull no longw wthdt Iflte 
But their fair rest 
lifn ettUer working men, 

Hor aink into their aar^ pauper giuves. 

The podvy may not be aueh as would earn 
the crown of the lanreate; but it expreasea a. 
real thought, and a real feeling. 


BED JIM. 

FiVE-Airo-rwnn'cr years ago it was aUch a 
summer, here in Victoria, as it now is in the end 
of February, 1865 ; that is to say, the bush grass 
lay long and dead amid moveless trees, or upon 
the level tiresome plains; the heated air qaivered 
against the low horizon, and danced above the 
withered verdure like the surroundhegs of a 
furnace. There had been a long season of 
drought. Nothing but dry water-beds, dis¬ 
tressed flocks, and waudenng cattle, were to be 
>.een anywhere; sometimes the black heavy 
masses of smoke would roll along the distant 
sky, and cloud the glaring sun to crimson. Some* 
times in the close night a flush, far and faint, 
told that the eouflngnitions which had not yet 
reached us were sweeping many an acre of brush 
or jiasture land. Hiat was a summer I shall 
never forget! Day after day the same bright 
dazzling skv, the scorched lulls and plauis, 
the weaiy irritating sense of nrostraiion. 1 
watched the poor iialf-maddenea sheep, weeks 
upon weeks, with a painful sen.se of duty which 
is present to roe even now. ITiere was little 
feed they ccflild cat, and still less of filthy 
stagnant water in tlie sole muddy pool on which 
they depended as their last resource. Listlessly 
they coiled m the shade, and listlessly 1 watched 
tlic’m, until I began to experience a fierce irritable 
longing for ram that haunted me day and night 
like a coming mania. Some nighte, I threw 
myself down outside the hut and tried to sleep, 
but could find ub re.st; the still hot atmosphere 
kept up the fever that was coming npon me, and 
my sluiulier was ever broken. 1 used to envy 
the old station horse they had left for my use, 
when 1 licaid him niblfirag among the grass i& 
the darkness of the night, and snorting satisfae* 
(ion that (he sun had passed the hazy hifis. 
After a time I began to loathe (lie weary wall, 
home, and, taking with me an extra supply of 
tea and damper, made a practice of camping 
where the sheep camped: visiting my hut only 
as the vagaries of the flock led me to ite 
vioiniiy; then I replenished my stock, and left 
with the sheep again. 1 am sure 1 had fbver, 
and would soon have become ddirious, for 1 had 
nothing to relievo the frightful monotony— 
always the same brazen sky, the dead sweltering 
heat, the motionless forest, the strange mur- 
murings of the wilderness, hke the ftiuit wlufri 
perings of a sea-shell. ‘ - 

One night 1 was lying tossing a^ut in. th* 
long grass of a box^swamp, not amHe &om'>my 
hat. X ehmws the place,,because the gtomDtimiS 
cooler there than on the,nn&hcltercid.phda{ mad 
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B81 looked up to the 4«H stiu4iglj!t,'I' Ifliouglit 
of Biany of ow ^yi^adtoftrateattOes, a*^ soo« 

up dimly and_, 

bleak ooM’kw^ wind, an^the eleaty 

rain of home! loof^d for the pattering 

fail ofrdb tni thawdonrs, and t^e winter otftn* 
fort of the blight hearthetoitF. Somehow these 
longh^ -srove in trith my thoioght8> and in a 
partial dream I heard winter sounds again, and 
loud words, and laughter. 

I awoke with a sadden start, to see, not 
t#enty yards from me, three men hobbKng 
their norsi^ and speakinc to each other abont 
some bui^ nre. I coold nardly persuade myself 
that 1 was not stiU dreaming. 

Otae of the men was soon engoged in lighting 
a fire on a base pateli of grotmd, and i was about 
rising to join umou and taste of compaanonship 
Once fttore^ when a column of flame stacted 
up suddenly and displayed a face that caused 
me to shrink back again, with a muttered 
tbaaksgiTiiig that I was not discovered. The 
face that the fire revealed, was known to me at 
onOe, though 1 had never seen it before. The 
one iqre ana hair lip of “ Bed Jim” had been 
freely spoken about in every shepherd’s hut on 
the surrounding stations. There was no mis.- 
taking him. Tim ball-d(^ forehead, the heavy 
jnw, and the thick neck, were features that lu 
tliemsdves would have sufficiently pointed out 
the identity of this escaped convict. Keealllng 
the man now, as I saw him then, I think X never 
beheld so perfect an impersonation of a bad 
criminal. It was wdl known that Bed Jim had 
escaped from penal servitude, accompanied bj 
three others, but had arrived in this colony atone. 
It was e(][uaUy well known that he could only 
have sumved the incredible journey by canni¬ 
balism. Bed Jim had ruthlessly murdered one 
or two settlers against whom he entertained a 
grudge, and every effoii was being at that time 
made to capture him. Thm was nothing re¬ 
markable in the faces of his companions. They 
simply showed by word and feature all the ovi- 
deuces of ruffianism usual m men of their class. 
Th«^ bad coarse long limbs and heavy reckless 
faces, seared into remiing harshness by a long 
series of crimes. Two of them were armed 
with guns. 

Thtsc thoughts and observations passed 
through my mind in much less time than 
it lakes to write them. I wns speedily re¬ 
called -fr^ spmmiotion bearing the word 
“ Hallefli;^” used. Ualleiujah was the sobn- 
quet {pvea to my master faecsnse of his 
sitiotly adhering to the habit of reading prayers 
in family, morning and evening. Mr. 
Christmas was a kind benevolent man, respetded 
*'_hsaid” on the station*, and by imnie 
•df. He had been very eon* 
0 in a late iilneasi and often 
many subseqnent attentions to cheer 
of my employment. One of Bed 
. m answer to someHung Bicd 
'lied with an Qath: 
see if his paalm-singiag win save 
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Theft the other said : *' Thera are a couple of 
WOWapi'riRii^ and we shall hftve time to give 
them ft ttuite of toh life beftme 

“lo«k ye 'ere,*' growled ttm fa&«^ “well 
ixmai H^njah miU Titans d«i<*lo«k-ont. 
We'll see if the old prayeivpatteriX’ haa nothing 
else to do but hrip to run us down. tShra him 
a taste of fire before the devihgets him.” ' 

I hod no feirar, no laemtude, now; the pros¬ 
tration of the hmt few weeks left me as by 
magic, and in its stead T felt« fieree dnhghtful 
energy langitag along every nerve. Down dose 
amongst the dry- tindering emS) sway with 
suppressed breath, and a wud feel^ clositig 
round my heart, I crept from the vieiaitTof the 
lire. I pursued my way, on my iumds mad knees, 
with a slow determined care that has rince sur¬ 
prised roe, avoiding every brftBcln or twig that 
might crackle in my path. 1 hurried on past 
the flock without so much as disturbing a 
aiieep. 

Not till a loi^ safe distaneQ laterveued did 
I stand erect, and fresh for the events of the 
; night. Whatever they might be, God in his 
mercy alone knew. 

I turned and saw the biauk forms of the 
bushrangers moving diout the blsae, and with a 
run 1 started for tne but. Before a quarter of 
an hour passed, I saw it dimly against the sky, 
and almost at the same inotaint a frightened 
snort told me that the horse was whfem a lew 
yards of my course. Uttering a hurried thanks¬ 
giving tha^ J had found him so providentially 
near, T unfastened the hobbles with quick 
steady hands, and led him to the threshold. 

I pot on the patched'saddle and bndle, and 
in another five minutes Uie fine old cob was 
strelching^imself to a swift free gslfop. My 
mmd was too full for thought; bat I can 
remember uttering repeatedly the words 
“Thank God!” 

What a contrast to the still hot mouotonous 
days, and the enervated frame! What a testi¬ 
mony to the power of mental excitement over 
bodily lassitude! The horaa felt my dciemina- 
taou too, and sped alimg without pause or 
stumble. It was seven miles to the station, 
and the black belts of timber rose, and passed, 
and came again, .as I hurried on foir dsar frfe, 
over erabbod ground and abnqit hiUodksi.' The 
brave old cob had as little thought of rest as 1 
had. Once, indeed, he pttu^ alt a rooky 
orossing-pli^, but immediately resumed 'the 
swift pace at which we had started. Have 
horses intuition, or preaeatimentP I dota’t 
know; but 1 have often wondered at the long 
unuiged gaHop of that brave old geldiaro. 

There away beyond in the ‘black darkaBesa, 1 
see something tw is noi a star. Is it movi^, 
or is it the pace of the horse? It smsm extin¬ 
guished nowv No^ tbcK it is agsia* Banirab, 
It is a candle. It » the boarasi^, osIm sad 
peaceful. Again, thank God..- 

Strange to a^, I nevm: felt suoh. a sense of 

E * ire as 1 did wh^ I learned tkat 1 bad 
the hou8& so quidkly—4he most familiar 
point is not easifr gmupdln the trackless bush 
at night. A minute move^ and 1 had dumounted 
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'ALli y*ff' •gF-A-p 


to talui down tbf 8% pai^ of tlie abutistt 
fetmi auothor waoto, ]|ip 



—peered oui^ «iUi>«»' expiewm 

of etupme. tn bepwdii Wme ^ evidenoes of 
oalQi end jrofiaeitteBt. A q«ei oomfert dwelt ia 
the IMitle gUtaf^Xhedcd Uwroean, that settled 
w^oa. me «f«a tbea, reogb iHmhBma as X WBe, 
with ^ a pleeswg e^ase.. I eaa. i«eal myself 
bending cnloir toe witlwes of the panting horse, 
to peer uaden ^e sethee low f wandeh, my dress 
WOT with, pcr^lnitm from hie heavy side^ 
and my hi^ pnseivg the moisture urom his 
bhouldttF till I heard rt fall pattering mx the 
graveL 

Mr. ChristmoB thought it was the working 
overseer, for he said* ''3a that you, Ouiran i” 
and without waitiiig for a reply, he torned to 
phMie thfrlhight apon thatable, and then stepped 
oat to whero I wio. 

"Well, Ourran, what is it? 1 thought you 
were at th« dm.” 

" ht iaaot Cmxan, sir,” Ishplied, " but Ned, 
the shepherd. 1 haTeoome to tell yoa>— 

"Better have your supper first, ^ed. Xon’ve 
Itad a bard ride, I see. Arc the sheep all 
right#” 

"There is ao time foe semper, lied Jim!” 

1 honisdi^ told him Ml 1 knew. Ho heard 
me to Uip «sd wiihoat onoe interrupting, and 
then said ouiokly, "Come in. There is indeed 
no Ume.to'W,” 


where there were seated two ladies reading. 

"Imdiesii” said,3ir. Christmas, as gracefully 
as tbou^ I held the position of a gentleman 
rather than thM of a aemnt: "Uusis,Ned Gna- 
ham, the shepherd,, to whom you 'remember 
seu(]^ medteise and comforts duriug his iil> 
ncas.” Tim ladies bowed |dea&antly as Hr. 
CbrlatiBas oonMnoed, "He is now ooqae to 
return your kuuhiaBS wiih interest.” 

They loMced at me with some surprise; prin> 
oipMly, X, tMnk, beeause of &e en^hatic, du- 
tiaot way in which the iaM faw words wese 
spoken. JMter a pause, Mm master said, “Amelia, 
wtth to^eMc to yon both for a mo. 

iamU,** 

Tiiey all ihree left the romn, while 1, oaaoua 
in ewBh amMuiLlookad «t tiie open books that 
were lying ml tM tabla. One was Iranhooj a 


step as ha lehsoned wile fm donhleharrMled 
gnam <Themenmarkt^saprauddn his fooe, 
vm diierodi Aa wibftt I ha^ emr ason there 
before i ifofc tile evidanoe ol fsltjering 

or foao ... . 

"A^^caQh,anda|;pod shokf” wna the 
first ■warn be uttered., 

" I aim 8Kv”'I replied, conSdintly. " Aw the 
gtuu hwMidr a>M the ladias safe f” 


iltia as soft a poaitian as X pan find 
for.i^eni^ Us A and the guns are loaded with 
ooaweiMtandhMU Toahad hptter pneiftim 

f owdvmFweqiiibfotheBipi^ lane pony 
I say 8^epiH ata;none o(^ beeh Aahc^ 
missed, may* be 4e«h to us, »td to tiraae 1 
value nume tba» DHrsclf. Eovevei!^ we aw In 
the hands God.” 

"What plan do you pnrpiiia, Mr. Ghrbtmasf” 
I asked, earnestly. 

"Take half a gloss of bwhdy, and 1 will tell 
you.” 

He simoed to the sideboard, where a decanter 
stood, i was about to follow his snggestiem, 
when he said, " Stay! Don’t pass between the 
light and the window. Go round the table. 
Everything must wear the appearance of peace. 
We cannot tdl where they are^ ^w, and it 
would not do to arouse their susptobw.” 

In a^few miuuies the light was extinguished, 
the door was bolted, and we steppetd gufotly out 
on the little parterre in front. 

" Now,” said my master, sbwly, “ there are 
only our two selves to defend my borne and my 
oMldren. Hy Servants are all absent at a bush 
fire that was reported tliis afternoon, and every* 

: t)^ wtU dmend upon oar coolness and deter* 
mination* Wo cannot da otberwlss than shoot 
to kill. The gang will, of eourse, enter by the 
slip panels, for th^ wil] not run the risk of 
leaving their horses bdiiud. Then, as tiie 
faintest noise can be heard un sack a night as 
this, thc^vill not hazard the pulling down of^ 
fence. We will each take up a position behind 
the large posts, take sore aim, and fire low. 1*U 
fire first.” 

As biluitly as spectres, wc walked aeross to > 
the paddock entrance, and stood opposite each 
other at the place indicated With stiaiini^ 
eyes and beating heart, I peered into the ohaeu* 
nty. Afar, X thought 1 coaid sec a fimrt titft on 
the sky, like the reflesion of the raffiioL’s camp* 
fire. The night was terribly silent and oppien. 
aiveu There was nothing apparmftly on which 
to exercise the senses but a kind of overpower* 
ing hush. There was a dim luuy curtain across 
the sky, and the night was of a black darkness. 
X should have thought oftentimes that I was 
dreaming, were it not for the patient motio&. 
less figure opposite, and the faint stars, ]n* 
action under such oircumstanoes is hardk to 
be borne, and my thotmhts often wandered foDm 
their very intonnty. 1 began to i^iecalate how 
long it would talm a star to pass some blade 
ragged patch of dood, and tlm I would look 
before me aud see it aaudng on the darkneat. 
Then the face of Bed Jim would g%a# u|Km.n& 
till X saw the hideous features dose to where X 
stood. Still, no ttuind^ broke on the dmh 
siirouding nigbt. Sometimes I thought, with a 
chilly stmt, that the busbrangers might havw 
(^ipcoached the iunum by some other but 
up behind me Ml was (fuist. , 

At last there Qas» a thin fidot nMrmnr tfa» 
barely caught the ear, and as X ihdeaedta lOfolp 
If it were real, I«oaught ahotimr hut betw 
defined noise that overpowered ‘the fioti. At 
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«xtat«mii{y Mate, ie mt of oU t^pherdb doeB. 
Tt^waa impotsiue tQ dltti^tsk pytbe toDe* 
vlio tile BpeakBi»w«^, bfd X heard oae of them 
i . 

'* Ant you shit ti^e !iMd$ aboTe r' 


fa fast, tf we sre the box, ifll 


m titee to see tits wotoded Vretefa faMdintrover 
SCr.CfaSii^^fahd ti^ Sp 

* tttonMt tfae gah 4fas mm smiuled to 
fragments (» bis Ifauifa Sat<.Sl» falti' exposed 
our stieu^, aitd tbh mMUxmg bushnkeger, who 
helmed be bed Stubbed tag eeummoa, seised 
one of the guns stsfading liife u»e fssioe, nod 
find. The Ml wm nXptettsntiy dfasse. sad i 
had xBsiee time to X was muajubed, 

when Red Jm faifitseR wlH|i wpta^ m Wtitb the 
weapoa (dabbed. I Msdeseamwriiiig «d Mm 
before tbe blow coold IsUt sb^ iMmded WRh 
him. We toUed ^ gioii^ With 

all tim forim «f ray pitei^ i rsitii^ MseSbrts 
to grasp Drai^t]»<!hifontk'be^M.hwtbhhidm 
time anak slow to nine, awl La teeth oat be- 
neatii my dik. t ex]Mrfan«l«d • sidfocxtutg 
giddy foehng, and then I hMird handed v^oe» 
and moJagfeet jiat ml mb my grip rant 


oh^ with «li hit Ibree. 

When I came to oonsoiMineas, I mud ray^- 
settfotiaidmenulpajdoar, aadthelsdiM’ hiraas 


of them, stttboritatnrely, and whem 1 hmcied 
WM Red flaL ‘‘tM I make the enraed old psalm- 
suiReiF a back log for the bonfire. Then we’ll 
BUfte Lure ^ Jpn choose/’ 

♦‘OaXjeottF sm'dinhapatientTOioe} *‘don’t 
bcJd • ptajar nuMStaag over it.” 

They tbw tied thm bones to e fcnoe that 
ran at sight anidwt to tbe post ofnaat which I 
steeds aw appaafiied the enitaitee still hn 
smidd Ain. dstemdndd to adhere strictly to 
the eedsm 1 bed eecdveih and waited for the 
He fine, t knew (batiiey oconpamoawould 
the mm to xdf aitce e bttK »> that he 
me} end It was woth a 


neither of whom wM louM. gitren into 
the safe keeping of the autnpIditicB, and after- 
wai^s hanged. Tbteh jwart idler the af^t 
Mr. OheiBtmas made me Sis ormeer, andAoeiiy 
his manager. A bug time has pissed sinee 
tbmi, but jpb a doscr tdihtfonshi|> cxuts be¬ 
tween ns. I *m writing the tale of my earfy 
fixpbrieneeh at the wme table wbeneow X saw 
the Kbfo ontMwpmiofttide akbii.' Thdwisa 
lady wfae eits mpmsite to «Ml< Sbd Was the 
leader of Xennhoei .Ifae flbaghbSK of Mr. Ohiltlt^ 
mas, Md ahels my wifev 
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CHAPTER XVUl. TIMON. 

“It is good to be merry aud wise,” saitli an 
old song; but every man cannot be a laughing 
idiilosopher, and tbou^ it is comparatively easy 
to be either rowry or wise “upon occasion,” it is 
supremely difficult to be both at the same time. 
The two conditions mix. almost as reluctantly as 
oil and water, and youth seldom makes even an 
effort to combine them. Happy youth, whose 
best wisdom it is, after all, to be merry while it 
may! Which of us would not gladly barter tliis 
bitter wisdom of later years for but a single 
season—nay, a single day—of that happy t hought¬ 
less time when the simplest jest provoked a 
laugh, and the commonest wayside flower had a 
beauty long since faded, and all life was a plea¬ 
sant carnival? What would wc not give to 
believe once more in the eternity of college friend¬ 
ships, and the immortality of priee poems ?—to 
feel our hearts beat high over the pages of 
Plutarch and Livy P—to weep delicious tears for 
the woes of Mrs. Haller, and to devour the old 
romances with the old omnivorous relish P 

Alas! the college friend and the prize poem 
arc alike forgotten; Sir Geoi^e Comewall Lewis 
lias kid his ruthless hand upon our favourite 
heroes; our souls abhor the very name of 
Kotzebue; and we could no more revive our 
iutercst in Uiose two mounted ca^uliers who 
might ^vo been seen spurring by twilight across 
a lonely heath in the west of England some two 
li imdr ed and odd years ago, than we could under¬ 
take to enjoy the thirteen thousand pages of 
Mademoieellc Soud^ry’s Grand Cyrus. Ay, that 
pleasant dream is indeed over; but its joys are 
“ lo%‘4 beyond the reacdi of fate,” and of the 
romembrauoe of them no man mm disinherit irs. 
Have we not all lived in Arcadia P 

Wisdmn apart, however, what more commend¬ 
able roeminfmt may there be than a dinner at 
Richmond wkm the year and the guests are 
young, axtd Hm broad landscape lies steeped in 
sunsh^ sad the ■afternoon air is sweet with 
new mown bay. wad the laugh follows the jest as 
qmddy ahd ga%^ as the frothing ohampagne 
follows the popping of the corks? Now and 


then, a tiny skiff with one white sail skims down 
Uie molten gold of the broad river. The plumy 
islands and the wooded fiats look hazy in the 
teller mist of sunset. A pleasant sound of gay 
voices and chinking glasses finds its way now 
and then from the open window below, or the 
adjoining balcony; and, perhaps, the mnsic of a 
brass band comes to us from the lower town, 
harmonised by distance. 

Thus bright and pn^itious was it ou the 
eventful day of Saxon’s “little dinner;” and 
care had b^n taken by his friends that every 
detail of the entertainment should beas fanlUess 
as the weather itself. Tito guests had all been 
driven down in open carriages; the costliest 
dinner that money coidd ensure, or taste devise, 
was pkced before them; and the best room in 
the famous hotel was pre-engaged for the ooca^ 
sion. It had seldom held a more joyous party. 

Lord Castletowers aud Major Vaughan were 
there of course, having run up from Surrey for 
the day; Sir Charles Burgoyne, serenely inso¬ 
lent ; the Hon. Edward Brandon, with his hair 
standing up like the wig of an electrified doll, 
from inward excitement and outward rulfoing; 
Mr. Laurence Greatorex, looking, perhaps, 
somewhat abstracted from time to time, but 
talking fluently; two other Ereotheum men, both 
very young and prone to laughter, and both 
highly cre^table to their tailors and Imotmidcers; 
and last, though not least, the Graziana and her 
party. For actresses, like misfortunes, never 
come alone. Like Scottish chieftains, they travel 
with a “tail,” and have an embarrassing alti¬ 
tude for bringing their uninvited “tail” on.a ll 
kinds of inconvenient occasions. In the present 
instance, the heroine of the day had contented 
herself with only two sisters and a brother; and 
her young host not only welcomed them with idi 
his honest heart, but thought it very kind and 
condesoendmg on her part to brmg them at all. 
^e brother was a gloomy yontb, who saidlittle^ 
ate a great deal, aud watched the oompa^ iu a 
furtive manner over the rim of his wine-glass. 
The sisters were fat, bhffik-eyed litllc souls, who 
chattered^ flirted, and drtmk elmmpa^e inces¬ 
santly. As for the prima doima herself she wws. . 
a flue, buxom, kr^hter-loving creature of abiqu| , 
twenty years of age,, as little like a ^uno, aud 'iv 
mnohUkea gro'wn-npchildasitisofilypoiiflt^fw 
a Neapolitan woman to be. She eouM be BUiijestio 
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onongh upon the etage^oc in the green-tooni; 
but ebe never carried Iwr dignity beyond the 
precincts o| tjb Ops^niHo^t^e. putit on i^th 
her ta^’^itJDuWdimnmg-nK^ vith 
the roM; o# hei‘ ^ealHidid vrardrobQ when the 
Bvening’s work wns.over. She laughed at every¬ 
thing lhat was said, whether she understood it 
or not; and she was delighted with everyUnng 
—yfi&i the drive, with the horses, with the man 
phaeton, with the weather, with the dinner, with 
the goests, and with her host; and when tiie ice 
ym brought to table—a magnificent, many- 
odloared triumph of art—she clapped her hands, 
Hke a diild at sight of a iweifth-cake.. 

“Now’s the time for the bracelet, Sason,” 
whispered Loid Castletoweis, when'^e wreck 
of this ladmnph was removed, and the side-<fiotht 
we^ rolled away for d(»sett. 

Saxon looked aghast. 

“What sh^l I say V’ said he. 

“Oh,i d<»r’t knew—somethii^ graceful, and 
not too irag.” 

“But I can’t. 1 haven’t an idea.” 

“ Never mind; she wouldn’t understand it if 
yon had. Say anything.” 

“ Can’t you say it for me ?” 

“ Impossible, my dear fellow! Yon might as 
well ask me to kiss her for jne.” 

Which was such a treiuendous supposition, 
that Saxcm blushed scarlet, and had not a word 
to say inreph^'. 

“Ah, traditOT! Why do yon spesdr secrets ?” 
said the prima donna, with a pout. 

“ Because he is a coaspiral or,” replied the Earl. 

" A conspirator ? Cielo!” 

"Itis 4 uit 6 true,” smd Butgoyne, promptly. 
"There’s a deadly mine of cracker bonbons in 
the room below, and Trefalden’s presently going 
to say something so sparkling that it wiU fire 
the train, and we shall all be blown into the 
middle of the next century.” 

The prima donna sang a roulade expressive of 
terror. 

"The worst is yet to come. This plot, signora, 
is entirely against yourself,” said Castlctowers. 
Then, dropping bis voice, “Out with i<^ man,” he 
added. “ You couldu’t have a better opening.” 

Baxm pulled tlie morocco-case out of Us 
pocke^ presented it with as much oom- 
fuston* and inooherence as if it had been a 
wsimmt. 

signora screamed with rapture, invoked 
her brother and sisters, flew to the window with 
her Measure, flashed it to and fro in every possible 
light, tmd. fbr the first five minutes Could talk 
notibiiig but her native patois. 

“Butt ssgBore, you must be a great pnnee!” 
sheesekimed, when, at length, she returned to 
her ^see at the dinner-table. 

I am nothing of the sort,” replied 


befihKEdawotqaestcbracaioletto! But why 
do you ^ve. him to me f” 

“Ikom he chher reasoh. than my desire to 
I' plesse yoUi ibc&t dcHoa,”'implied Saxon. “ The 


Greeks believed that the opal had power to 
confer popularity on its wearer; but I do not 
offer these f opals with anr stnii motive, 
louf talisuinh is yohr loice.’’ 

“Bravo, Trtfaldeil”1augh^«l)*:^*k “That 
was well said. Conune I’esprit vient aux fils!” 

“A n^ thing spoilt,” muttered Qreatorex, to 
his next neighbour. "He should hjtve praised 
hter gym. ^ inown lill aboat her vmoe.” 

“And do you suppose she doesn’t*know all 
about her eyes, too?” asked his nmghhour, 
who chanced to be Major Vaughan. 

“ No doubt; but then a woman is never tired 
of beinl' admired fiir her beauty. The smaHcst 
pastille of praise is as acceptable to her, in its 
way, as a holocaust of htoease. Bat as tbher 
voice, e’est autre chose. What is one compli¬ 
ment more or less after the nightly applauses of 
the finest audience in Europe f” 

In the mean while, the two young Erectheum 
men, oppressed, apparenUy, by the consciousness 
of bow much they owed to their hoots and waist¬ 
coats, took refuge in each other’s society, and 
talked about a horse. Neither of them kept 
a horse, nor hoped to keep a horse; yet the 
subject seemed bound up, in some oceult way, 
with the imier conscionsness of botL They dis¬ 
cussed this mysterious animal in solemn whispers 
all the way down from London to Biohmond; 
alluded to him despondingly during dinner; and 
exchanged bets upon him in a moody and por¬ 
tentous manner at dessert. Apart from this 
overwhelming topic, they were light-hearted 
young fellows enough; bat the horse was toeir 
Nemesis, and rode them down continually. 

As for the “ tail,” it went to work as vigorously 
upon the dessert as upon the twelve preceding 
courses. The plump sisters evidently looked 
upon MoCi as pure Fierimi, and had taken Fope’s 
advice to heart; while the gloomy brother, inac¬ 
cessible as Fort Gibraltar, seemed only intent on 
provisioning himself against a long blockade. 
But even the best of dinners must end, and 
coffee came at last. Then one of the Erectheum 
young men, emboldened by sparkling drinks, 
asked the prima donna for a song. She laughed, 
and shook her head; but the assembled company 
looked aghast. 

“Icannot,” said she. “Myvoioeisabirdin one 
Ettle cage, and my impressatio guards the fcqr.” 

Sir Charles Burgoyne darted a dreadful glance 
at the offender. 

“My dear kdy,” he said, “pray do not say a 
wmrd. We all ought to know that your opo^ 
contract forbids anything of toe kM ; an^ even 
if it were not so, we should'not presume to ask 
so great a favour. It is a great mistake on tbe 
part this young gentlenjan,”’ ; " 

"I—I am very sorry,” stammetodtoaTOiiaoky 
neophyte. 

“And X am sorry,” said toe aong^ilhi^ good 
naturedly. “ I should toig lor yon UT dajwd.” 

“Thou must not think m sonelMa,” inter¬ 
posed her brotheiv in his tapiE Nesqioitata. 
“ Brnnember the peaaiiy.” 
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ever possessed,” replied Saxon; " btit to what 
parfacukr virt^ do you aUude F” 


"Tiio Sigu(^ Gnusma must do nothing to 
offend, the manager,” said ]^rd Castletowem, 
who vres fiunUiar wit& direct of the Italian. 

“ Certainly BQt»” exclaimed Saxon. “Not for 
the nrorid?* 

Then, turning to Bntgoync, he whispered, 
“What is it aU aboutP Why shoidd he be 
offended because she sang for us F” 

“He would have me pay him one hundred 
pounds,” said the piima donna, whose ears were 
quick; 

“ Ahundred pounds fine, you know,” explained 
Bnrgoyne. “ ’Tis in his bond, and the man’s a 
vmy Sbylock with his ducats.” 

^ou laughed aloud. 

“Is that all?” said he. “Oh, nevermind, bella 
donnar—ru pay him his hundred pounds, and 
welcome.” 

And so a piano was brought in from another 
room, and the Grazlana sang to them divinely, 
not one song but a dozen. 

“Perhaps out friend the impressario may not 
hear of it, after all,” said Mr. Greatorex, when 
the music was over, and they were preparing to 
return to town. 

“Let us all take a solemn oath of secresy,” 
suggested Sir Charles Burgoyne. ' 

But Saxon would not hear of it. 

“No, no,” said he. “ The fine has been fairly 
forfeit^ and shall be fairly paid. Let no man’s 
soul be burtheued nith a secret on my account. 1 
tWU send Shyjock his cheque to-n>orrow morn¬ 
ing. Ladies, the carriages are at the door.” 

"I had heard that our Amphitryon did not 
know the value of money,” said Mr. Greatorex, 
as they went down stairs, “ and now I believe it. 
Why, this little affair, my lord, must have been 
set to the tune of at least five hundred pounds!” 

“Well, Isuppose it has,’,’ replied Castletowers, 
“inclndiog the bracelet.” 

“A modem Timon—eh P” 

“Nay, I hope not. A modem *Mecffinas, if 
you like. It is a name of better augury.” 

"I fear he' dispenses his gold more after the 
fasbimi of Timon than of Mecomas,” replied the 
ba^er, dryly. 

“He is a splendid fellow,” said tbe Earl, with 
enthusiasm; “and his lavish generosity is by no 
memis the noblest part of his character.” 

**Bi:^ he behaved like a fool about that hun¬ 
dred pbunda. Of course, we should all have 
kept the secret, and .. , 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Greatorex,” in- 
tei^ted the Ewl, stiffly. “ In my opinion, Mr. 
TrtiBlden ids^ly behay<M like a mmi ^ honour.” 

csumB zix. UR. XBxyxrmRir on xhe rourstic 

MANSURS. Aim COSIOMB Of U.WtW. 

"So, my young ^nsin, you have not yet lost 
all yQujf primitive virtues,” said Mr, Trm^mi, 
as'laaxon, heralded by Keckwitob, made Lis 
apj^aianCe on the threshold rf the lawyer’s 

S iyato^ poom at. %ht o’clock pmcisely on 
cmdiff eyeing. * 

“I hope I have parted from none that I 


“To.your panetuality, yoaug man. Jot tax 
as true to tone as on that memorable momii^ 
when we bretdtfestod together at Beiohenau, 
you tasted laffltte for t^ first tone. You have 
become tolerably femiHay with the ^vour sinoe 
then,” 

“ indeed I have,” replied Saxon, with a aTniin 
and a sigh. 

“And with a good many other favours as 
well, 1 imagine. Why, let me see, that was 
on the seventh of MarcK mrd here is the mid of 
the third week in April—soaredy eight weeks 
ago, Saxon!” 

" It seems like eight centuries.” 

“1 dare say it does. You have crowded a 
vast number of impressions into a very toort 
space of time. But then yon are rich to tbe 
happy adaptability of youth, and can bear the 
shock of revolution." 

“I try to bear it as well as I can,” replied 
Saxon, knghtogly. “ It isn’t very difficuU;.” 

“ No—the lessons of pleamire and power are 
soon learnt; and, by the way, the art of dress 
also. You are quite a swell, Saxon.” 

The young fellow’s face crimsoned. He <x>nld 
not get over that awkwm^ habit of biimhing. - 

“ I hope not,” be said. “ 1 am what fete and 
my tailor have made mo. Castletowers took me 
to his own man, and he has done as he liked 
with me.” ' 

“So lliat, to paraphrase the kingly state,your 
virtues arg your own, and your short-comtogs ace 
your tailor’s ? Nay, don’t look uncomfortable. 
You are well dressed j but not too well dressed 
—which, to my thinking, is precisely as a gentle- 
mnn should be.” 

“ 1 don’t wish to be a ‘ swell,’ ” said Saxon. 

“ Nor arc you one. Now tell me something 
about yourself. How do you like this new Iffe ?” 

“It bewilders me,” said Saxon. "It daa»-.lft« 
me. It takes my breath away. I feel as if 
London wore a huge circus, aU dusi^ and roar, 
and glitter, and I being carried cou:^ it, to a 
gi'cat chariot race. It frightens me sometimes— 
and yet I enjoy it. There is so much to enjoy!” 

“ But you thought it a ‘ dreary’ place at first,” 
said Mr. Trefalden, with his quiet smile,™*.* 

“ Because I was a stronger, and knew no one 
—because tbe very roar and flow of iifealbngthe 
streets only made rny solitude the heavier. Bat 
tliat’s all changed now, thanks to you.” 

“ Thanks to me, Saxon ?” 

“Of course. Bon’t I owe that dear Mtew 
Castletowers’s acquototanoe to youF And if X 
hadn’t known him, how should 1 have got toto 
the Erectheum? How toonld 1 have known 
Burgoyne, and Greatorux, and Brandon, and 
EitZ'Hugh, and Bolton, andnll the othmfeliowsF 
And they are so kind to me—it’s perfect^ %- 
credible bow kind to^ are, and 
they take to oblige aud idease me!” ' 

“ Indeed F” said the lawyer, dryly. 

“Yes, that they do; «ad X shoim lie wttne 

a * 
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“I beg gbnr pardon, air,” he.replied, withi 
hndcy^licwty, *‘lmt yon ferget Bogera’s case.! 
I am boind to go throag^ pespera to-iuglrt.” 

V TWtybii iimi ia^e home vith yon. 1 
hayepndV^ bnsiiieae vith this gentleman, and 
SRsh to be alone^yon onderatandP ^one.” 

A pale %ht flashed into Mr. Keckviteh’s eyes 
~flasbed and vanished. But it did not impart 
an ^reeable expression to his countenance. 

^'^ And when you hayc put all straight, and 
turned off the gas, please to let me know, that 
I may lock the ofiBoe door on the inside.” 

Kim head clerk retired without a word, fob 
lowed by- the keen eye of his employer. 

“HI were to beewne a rich man to-morrow,” 
said be, with a bitter smile, “ the first elegant 
superfluity in which I shonld indulge, would be 
the kicking of that fellow all the way along 
diancery-lane. It is a luxuiy that would be 
cheap at any price the court might award.” 

“If you have so bad an opinion of him, why 
do you keep him?” asked Saxon. 

“Bor the reason that one often keeps an 
aching tooth. He is a useful grinder, and helps 
me to polish off the bones that I was telling 
you about just now.” 

Mr. Trefalden then saw his head clerk off the 
premises, locked the outer door, made up the 
fire, put the shade on the lamp (ho always liked, 
he said, to spare his eyes), and drew his chair to 
the table. 


“THE BANK OF PATAGONIA” 
(LIMITED). 

Something had to be done. As secretary of 
the Geand Finascui, and Ceedit Bank,* I 
had brought my wits to a very bad market, and 
the latter days of that celebrated establishment 
had given me considerable distaste for anythiug 
in the sUa^ of what is called “a position” m a 
joint-stock conftpany. To work for five or six 
months in tire hopes of bringing out a new con¬ 
cern, and then, if it succeeds, obtaiuing as reward 
a mere derkship with the more sounding name of 
secretary, did not suit me at all. Moreover, 
liaving seen how large were the profits of those 
i w|io “ promotedj” or started in life new com¬ 
panies, 1 determ^d to have taj finger in a pie 
of tdiat kind. Why should 1 not be a pro¬ 
moter? 

To promote a oompany successfully, three 
things are absolutely necessary: The promoter 
piust haye ft soUoitor for a Inend and coufede- 
nM^e;' he must be able to start a new idea; kmd 
be competent to write a “ taking” prospectus. 

I ^ these three elements of ultimate prosperity 
.in the budness t, was possessed of. Among 
Ihe eeverel thousand gentlemen who are eurolled 
as attomeys-at-law, there, was one whom I 
hinted amougat my mtimates; It is true that 

- —— -,— - 

*1 fites “Howiwe Floated thy Bank,” page 493, 
‘vd. xfl.;‘j|md “How the Bank came to Grief,” 
poga l9l . of toe present volmae. 


his gCnerM character would not, perhaps, bear 
the mriotest iutestigation. He baa bdm tince 
insdvent and once bankrupt, and .imd loUg 
laboured iiader a slight suspicion of having 
appropriated to his own use oerUdu sums 
entrusted to bis care by an old lady client.' All 
this, however, only made him a fitter instruimmt 
for the work whi^ I required, and from which 
a practitioner with some ^araeter to lose, would 
have shrank in disgust. Mr. Scott had no 
scruples, and was, therefore, the v^ man I 
required. As for writing a “ taring’’ pro¬ 
spectus, I knew myself to he up to that work, 
and therefore the only difficult? that remained 
was to find a new idea, which would tell in pro¬ 
curing subscribers to shares irhicffi I might 
tlirow upon the market. 

My previous experience with staitii^ the 
Grand Financial scheme, led me to believe that 
if there be one financial fable more likely ^an 
Mother to be believed in by the British public, 
it is that of a bank. Every man with any claim 
to inonetary respectability employs a banker, 
and therefore thinks himself thoroughly con¬ 
versant with banking in all its various branches. 
And, as it was to the respectable (in money 
matters) part of the community that 1 wished to 
address myself, 1 determined that my scheme 
should be connected with a bauk,%ia with no 
other undertaking. 

The “ Grand Financial and Credit Bank” had 
been practically much too exclusively a home 
affair. It is true that we had intended to extend 
our operations all over the known world; bat the 
child that we expected would have grown into 
so very large a man, bad died in his iafaucj'. My 
present plan was to fix upon some country, or 
town, or nation, or state, or empire that was not 
yet blessed with a banking institution, and give 
its name to the company 1 was going to start. 
The only difficulty was to find any part of the 
known world which had not as yet stood^dfather 
to some one or other of the many banking con¬ 
cerns Set on foot in London during thq past three 
.or four years. To take any European name was 
out of the question. The Stock Exchange had 
showed me at a glance how every uatioa and 
city, from Pari.s to Constantinop^le, bad already 
been pressed into the service of giving a n^e 
to some banking scheme, whose head-quarters was 
in London. Asia, too, was not to be tjxtol^ht of. 
There were “ Indian,” and “ Hiadostan/’ and 
“Bombay,”and “Calcutta,” and “ Scinde,” gnd 
“Delhi,” and “Simla,” and “Nortli-West;,” 
and “South-East,” and, for ai^ht I knew, 
“ West-and-by-South,” banks by the score ; to 
say nothbg of " Chinese," "Japanese,” " Hong- 
Kong,” " Yokaharaa,” “Borneo,” and “Yellbw 
Sea,” Banking Corporations. Nor was there 
more to select from upon looking over the fisap 
of Africa. In and about Cape of Good ^ope 
Colony, the name of every town or district of 
any note had been appropriated. Ife naui^ 'a 
bank after the Kingdom of Dahomey tvould 
hardly do, nor did the Cape Coast eathlSish- 
ment promise to be r^sraed favoursitly'as a 
centre of financial operations. In the . United 
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States tjbm was d«il wtf ra^iig, sud, ni(Re> 
OTer^ tbe t^utes doa*t S^ce tiaj oommerei«d ties- 
pasaioe upon ilidf ouht-toeserres. Mexico k 
more fuHy icpieimted already l>y the 
joint-stock banmi^ interest, and so is Gtmada. 
^idi», I wimted somethi^ new, something 
irhich had not y^ come mfoie the sitare- 
taking pfoition of the British public, aud 
vhi^ urouid excite curiosite as well as inte¬ 
rest. The Bepublics (d Sonthem America 
were better known than trusted in London, and 
the people of those txmntries had an an{d«isant 
iray of wipii^ out debts with the knife: a mode 
of settlement which no City-educated general 
managex we should send out, was likely to 
approve of. 'Where, then, to turn for a name to 
my new bank ? Strange to say, the selection of 
a distinctive denomination for my as yet 
imaginaiy establishment, ^ve me nmeh more 
anxiety than the probability of its ultimate 
success. I knew full well that if I could once 
set the concern on foot, it would pay me, even if 
its existence terminated in Idiree months. I 
was to be the promoter of the bank, and as such 
would be entitled to my promotion-money the 
di^ the shares were allotted to the public. I 
neither hoped nor wished for any appointment 
in the estatyjshment. So soon as my fee for the 
promotion was paid me, the whole affair might 
collapse immediately for aught my interests were 
concerned. And once 1 got the machinery at 
work, I fdt quite sure that 1 should succeed in 
bringing the shares out to the public. As it 
was, I was stopped for want of a name with 
which to bead my prospectus. 

In common with all men who read their daily 
pqier, the reports of different missionary 
Bodeucs came under my notice from time to 
time. At the period I was about to start my 
new bank, there was a story going round the 
religious periodicals respecting half a dozen 
or more gentlemen who, having gone out to 
Patagonia for the purpose of civilising the 
natives, had been killed and eaten by tliat un- 
giatefd population. The tale was true, and 
was circumstantially told, giving a detailed ac¬ 
count of the natural productions of the country, i 
and its great adaptability for commercial enter¬ 
prise. As I read the paper, it struck me that 
the name of this savage land could be tunied to 
aocowitrund I therefore determined to call my 
proposed estaWishment tiio “Bank or Pata- 
OONU” (LlMITEn). 

Before writing out the prospectus, it was 
0 *^ prudent to put myself in funds with which 
I should be able to print the paper when it was 
rea^. Here my former experience did me 
eooatum. I remembered well the day when I 
had been in want of a situation, and had been so 
uearly entrapped into paying for what was a 
piufdj inu^naty appoiutmeut.* If other pro¬ 
mote bad got me to nibble at the bait on their 
hc^ mjgbt i not be able to catch a fish of some 
value for iriyiselff 1 therefore at once pro- 
eeq^to advertise to the fcdlowing effect: 

* See ** Promoters of Companlesi” page 110, vol. xi. | 


WANTED FOE A FOEBMN BANE, a 

w V lOentlemiui falljr oompsteat to einteSt flie dtUlM 
of SeoreUuy at the Hood Omoe in LondOB. UhonU. 
ApptIcatlonB (by letter oaM, with copies of tesUlaoDlals, 
to he sent to A. K., oote at Ka Soott, HoUcUar, SB, West- 

Btwet, a.c. 

Having at the presmit time of writdag f^ven 
up the profession of promoter, 1 don^t mind 
telling gentlemen just stfuting in that business 
a secret or two in the little-understood scienee 
of suceessfol advertising. It will be semi 1^ the 
foregoing notice, whiidi I sent to all the most 
respectable we^y and daily papeia, that I gave 
no hint that any payment was so muifit as ex¬ 
pected from the gentleman who would obtain 
the situation of seoretaiy. ¥et I knew full 
well that without a good round sum down, no 
man should obtain the appointment. The words 
“fully competent to conduct the duide^” made 
those who read the advertisement believe that 
it was by no means every sort of person who 
would find acceptance with “A. F.,” whose 
address was “ cai'e of Mr. Scott.” This, more¬ 
over, made us certain to have numerous applica¬ 
tions from men imperfectly educated, for such 
men always beb'eve themselves to be fit for any 
situation under the sun. 1 had ^ always ob¬ 
served that the less a man of this l^d, who has 
got any money, knows, the more willing he is to 
pay. We did not—at least I did not, for once 
the concern was started I should make it over to 
the directors, who might please themselves— 
want a man for secretary who was too well edu¬ 
cated, nor one who was possesscai of too much 
worldly knowledge. What I required was a gen¬ 
tleman with good address, and who, by his very 
simplicity of manner, would persuade intending 
shareholders that the promoters of the concern 
could not be very “deep” men, or they would have 
bad a more knowing secretary. Then there was 
also the question of money. Of that most ne®d- 
ful commodity I had none, and my friend, Mr. 
Scott, solicitor, had very little more. It was 
absolutely necessary that some one should have 
the sinews of war at his command, otherwise 
we ran a very ugly chance of feilure at the 
outset. 

But we were not long without applications 
in reply to our advertisement. "Hie lattear ap¬ 
peared in two or three of the daily papore one 
Monday morning, and before noon the postman 
had delivered at Mr. Scott's office between forty 
and fifty letters addressed to “ A. F.,** all of which 
contained copies of testimonials, and were from 
gentlemen who declaared themselves “fnlly com¬ 
petent to conduct the duties of se^etaiy” to 
any “Foreign Bank” upon the face of the 
globe. These letters, I looked carefally over, 
and collected them in batches of half a doaron, 
replying to each of the writers by Btatiqg 
an hour at vriikih 1 conld see them the i^t 
day, or the day after. Thus I hoped to no dl 
the applimmts myself, and' be abfe to jttc^e of 
their respective qualifications, without haying 
too maay of them together at one time ih the 
office ot my friend and feUow-labourer, Mr. 
Scott. But by the time I yras about ^ leaye 
the City in the afternoon, there were as maqy 
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more applications sent in, and, before the next 
day was over, the number of letters amounted 
to something over a hundred and twenty. 
To aiU (rf these I replied, naming a day and 
an hour to see each individual, and, as I 
said before, giving m applicants at a time 
appointments together. Iwis the work 1 cut 
out for myself was hy no means trifling, but iu 
doing it well there was a gfe&t object to be 
gained, no less than that or being furniabed 
with funds which would enable me to carry put 
Tm scheme of setting the Bank op Paiasohu 
(L iMn'PD) on foot. 

’The fltn half dozen batches of applicants 
for the secretarysliip consisted of men who] 
would not answer my purpose in the very least. 
There were young, nuddle-agcd, and old indi- 
viduids amongst them, and not a few whose 
testimonials were of the highest order. But 
upon my putting to each one the question as to 
his private means, they one and all declared 
that of money they had none whatever. Of 
course I only saw one applicant at a time in the 
private office, the others remaining outside; and 
I was, moreover, obliged to touch upon the ques¬ 
tion of money with the greatest possible deli¬ 
cacy. In fact, it u'as more by a scries of hints 
than by aciutd questions that 1 obtained the 
knowledge 1 wanted. At last, however, I 
managed to fall in with one individual who de¬ 
clared himself able to help the “ promotion” of 
the company with some ready money, of which 
he had a few hundreds at liis disposal. This 
gentleman was by no means equal in manners 
or education to most of the others who were 
trying to get the situation; nor were Ms testi¬ 
monials as good, lie had served some years in 
a government office, but had qliarrelled with 
his superiors, and had been obliged to leave iu 
consequence. He bad a sheepish, and, at the 
same time, a vulgar manner; nor could he write 
English partioukrly well. However, he had 
money, and it was money, aliovo all things, that 
I wanted. My bargain with tliis gentleman— 
Mr. Edwin Smart—^was as follows; I was to 
secure to him, by a stamped undertaking, that 
he was to have the posL of secretary to the 
“Bank op PAtagonia,” at a salary of five 
hundred pounds a year, which was to increase 
a hundred a year for seven years, until it 
reached the respectable sum of twelve hundred 
pounds A year. When the “ Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation” of the bmk were drawn out, Mr. Smart’s 
name was to be inserted in them as secretary to 
the bank, and it was to be expressly stipulated 
that he was not to be turned out of nis stlnation 
(unless, of course, for fraud or very gross mis¬ 
conduct) except % a meeting, at which not 
less tiian three-fourths of iho directors were to 
be present, and of which meeting duo notice 
was to be ^vea atlmt a clear month before it 
took place. In the mean time, until the ebares 
were allotted, Mr. Smart bound himself to do 
duty as my secr^ary Whilst I was engaged in 
gettrag up the company, and to ask fori 
anjf remuneration untfl tte bank was fairly | 
afloat. He waSj moreover, to advance me five 


hundred pounds in order to help the promotion 
of the concern, and to “ oblige” soe by patting 
his name to bills to the amount of One ^oa-. 
sand pounds more, for the same object. . If 
the concern went on; and if tlie directors pro¬ 
ceeded to allot the shares, the money which 
Mr. Smart had advanced would be repaid to him 
out of the very first deposits paid upon the 
shares. But if not—if the company diod a 
natural death, and was never strong enough to 
induce the public to part with their money— 
then would Mr. Edwin Smart have no post of 
secretary, nor could he hope to be reimWsed 
what he had advanced. “I look on the 
matter in this light,” smd Mr. Smart to me 
one day; “if the company goes all right, I 
shall have a situation of five hundred pounds 
a year, which is to increase eveiy twtdve 
months a hundred pounds. If it does not 
go on to an allotment, it is true I shall lose 
the five hundred pounds I have advanced, 
but T think it is well worth while to risk five 
hundred pounds cash for a salmy of five hun- 
dilsd pounds per annum.” " But what of the 
bills for one thousand pounds which you have 
put your name to for me P” asked I. *' Oh, as 
to them,” was the reply, “ I will bolt before 
they become due.” I thought that whatever 
other indifferent qualities Mr. Edwin^Smart had, 
he was at any rate plain-spoken enough, and 
made no secret of his intentions. 

The bills our future secretary had accepted for 

S use were soou discounted, and thus with nearly 
eon hundred pounds at our command, we were 
able to set to work in earnest. Our company 
lieing formed for the purpose of banking, and 
such establishments not having fallen into such 
disrepute ns they are at present, we found not 
ranch difficulty in filling up the list of direc¬ 
tors. It is true that we were not able to get 
either very first-class men, nor perhaps the 
best of the second-class City men. But of 
second-rate second-class, and first-rate third- 
class names, we had as many as we liked, and 
many more than we ever intended to have had on 
our boturd. - Before a week was over, we bad 
selected a dozen or so good men, had chosen one 
amongst them to bo ebairinan, and I was busy 
at work getting tlie articles of association and 
the prospectus drawn out. 

The work of a promoter ceases sq^on as he 
makes over the company to the gentlemen who 
are named on the prospectus as its future .di¬ 
rectors; therefore it is entirely his own fault if 
that iadividual does not take good care (ff Ms 
own interests. 1 had put down in the articles 
of association that the ^ upon which the bank 
proceeded to Mlot the shares, I was to receive 
the sum of fivetliousand pounds for the trouble, 
the expense, and the difficulty I iiad gpne 
through in getting np the company. But nMess 
there were applications enough lor shares to 
indneethe directors to allot them, the comji^ 
would die still-born, and my five thoosandpodm 
fee would not Ije fmthcoraing. It wa«, tMite- 
fore, plainly wy interest to do all I epUiM to in¬ 
duce the pubuo to a{^y for shstes. As a 
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matter-of coursa, one <4 the first things wWoU 
in4,tt(!C8 t%|)ahlie at to write lor shares in 
at^aew cdnoem, is A pro^tectos. 

xo Oht a lire^^^tas for our bank, it was 
necessary both to &e commercial statistics 

of iPatagonia, and to qaote froni papers 
pad other docuinmits rdatiog to its produce and 
trade, or else to trust to o&anee, and write, as 
it a pleasantly coloured picture respecting 
tnu:^ pirispects of successful hanking in that 
covpli^.. The former 1 was afraid w(»ild take 
up tw much time, «td therefore J! chose the 
, hitter. At first 1 attempted to get our secretary 
to draw up such a document as 1 required, but 
found him quite incmpable of doing even so much 
in the way of helping me. Berond tlie writing 
of mere official routine letters, he was unable to 
put pen to paper effectually, and therefore I 
took the task upon myself. 

It was necessary to show, first, that the com¬ 
pany it is intended to bring, out is very much 
wanted; secondly, that to supply thid want 
there arc certain specialities in the proposed 
company which no other combination could, 
by any possibility;, meet. I commenced the 
Mcument by stating that “This company has 
been formed for the purpose of es tending the j 
advantages of banking to the country of Fa-! 
tagonia, which urns well known to be over¬ 
whelmingly rich in aU kinds of natural pro¬ 
duce.” I then took a jdiilanthropic view of 
the subject, and endeavoured to prove, that, in 
order to make men happy and prosperous, a 
banking establishment was of all things the most 
neoesaary in every country. After tliis 1 looked 
at the question from a missionary point of view, 
and showed that without banks there could be 
no Christian teaching. liastly, 1 quoted extracts 
from letters—^imafpnary of course—written by I 
Europeans resident in Patagonia, proving that I 
with proper management a clear profit of not | 
Jess than twenty per cent must be made out 
of any amount of capital emploved iu banking 
operatiDns between London and that country. 
I then enlarged greatly upon the fact of ours | 
being the first bauk ever started to do business 
with that part of the world, and ended by assur¬ 
ing the readers of the prospectus that we bad 
promises of support from all the most influential 
native chiefs in the land, and that, in a word, 
our success and triumph iu the matter was cer-' 

Our capital was a million sterling, divided into 
fifty thousand shares of twenty pounds each, 
upon which only ten pounds were to be paid up 
lUgbasy instalments: one pound on application, 
'pounds on the allolmcnt of the shares, and 
|B pounds twice at intepals of three months; 
B last instalment (not Ukely to be ever called 
up), three pounds. All this told well on the 
prospectus, and had the effect, when that docu¬ 
ment was published, of causing the public- at 
large to iqiply for shares to a very considerable 
extent., , 

In due time wo “came out,” as the phrase is; 
that means, our,prospectus was put before the 
k^iroi^in the. advertisii^ cedumBs of all the chief 


London papers, and applications for shares 
poured in upon_ us m evwy direction. After 
the first weekrfit was quite' ev^nt that we 
should be fully justified in allotting ^e shares, 
and therefore, alter due notice that nd moie ap¬ 
plications could be received after a certs^ day 
and hdur, we—that is, the diiectots, for Iliad 
handed over the oompaiyr to the board-i-peo- 
ceeded to allot the shares. As I said before, t&m»' 
were fifty thousand sham, and we had smplico. 
tions for at least double the number, so that the 
directors could.afford to pick and choose who 
they would, and who they would not, apportion 
shares to in the concern. In due time the letters 
of allotment and letters of regret (as those which 
inform applicants that the directors regret they 
cannot give them any shares, are called) were 
posted, the one pound per share on each appli¬ 
cation was paid into our bankers, the allotment 
took place, I obtained a cheque for my five 
thousand pounds, and Mr. Edwin Smart, our 
respected secretary, got back all the money he 
had advanced, besides having his appointment 
as secretary confirmed by the board of directors, 
with the amount of salary that had been previ¬ 
ously determined upon. 

For a short time I felt content with the pro¬ 
motion-money to the amount of five thousand 
pounds, which I bad earned. But, after a time, 
the demon of avarice whispered in my ear a 
query as to whether I could not make still more 
than I had done by this bank. The company 
did not flourish so well when it got fairly out to 
sea, as it had when being built. The directors 
soon found out that banking operations in Fata- 

f oniawere utterly impossible, and that it would 
e better and safer for the bank to employ.its 
capital in England than abroad in so savage a 
country. Tins was done, but not with much 
success. A new bank has always to make 
business for itself, and, in doing so, it most, 
to a certain measure, make not a few bad 
debts. In fact, there are certain misfortunes 
which invariably happen to a banking esta¬ 
blishment of tlie kino, just as tceth-cutting, 
mea-sles, and whooping-cough, come to young 
children; the one, like the other, has to. get 
over these troubles, and is v®ry fortunate if 
in so doiug its very existence is not endan¬ 
gered. 

The Bank of Fatagonia had some of its mis¬ 
fortunes a little too soon after starting, and its 
troubles were a good deal talked about , in the 
City, althpugh there was nothing very serious 
in them—^nothing but what might easily have 
been got over with a little oare anif mani^c- 
ment. But sfight as were its difficulties, they 
were sufficient to tempt me, when a demtm, in 
the shape of a needy solicitor, whispered in my 
ear that 1 might make nmeb more money put 
of the concern than 1 had done hitherto, W filing 
a petition for the wiuding-up of the vam, and 
dividing the costs that were incurred witA the 
lawyer, who prompted me thiu to kilh ksit wpre^ 
my own offspring. \ 

The offer that ^as made .mh was as foUowe : 
A petition for the windiiig-up of the bank was 
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soMtor, was, l)y c^tein means, to be named by a papic atod b/crtdit run doisn? In bur 
olcW Iiqmdatqr. done,tbe newly named case, then, it, haid siKti an effect that, altboutfli 
official liquidator was to nominate the same legal the bank was, in , sober tratli, as sound ns ever 
eentleman solicitor for the windbff-up.nnd from not a sii^le shareholdCT could be found bold 
that time fbrwwd all the costs, and other profits, enoughito resist the appEoation for winding-ab'j 
wbSHi would in imy way be_ derived from the even the directors, haying been bitten with the 
said winding-up, w^ to be divided amongst the prevalent fear, became as anxious as smy one 
three of us, share and share alike. If the poti- else to wash their bauds of the whole affair, 
tion failed, and the Vioe-Chaneellor did not see Thus the position of the concern was, that by a 
cause to order the oompany to' be wound up, sort of tacit consent, the great body of sharc- 
I was to be held harmless; my friend Mr. Scott holdei-s looked on in silence, wliilst.six or seven 
nving me an undertaking that ho would not of us were striving to have such, a septeoce 
look to me for the expenses in the eyent of, 'passed upon the company as woidd ruin it but 
the petition not being granted. enrich us. 

.Every one knows that a mere whisper against I have mentioned that there were six or seven 
the credit of a bank is sufficient to injure it of us—each with his solicitor and accoantmit, 
very watly. When we three—for I am-ecd to ready to bo slipped at the enemy—each trying 
jmn the unholy compart—first arranged to po- to have the wmilmg-up order granted. A day 
tition the court to wind up the bank, there wasnamed by tlie Vice-0(mncelior,aad we com- 
was really no cause why such should be done, netitors—it was very like a horse-race—went 
But no sooner was it known that such a docu- before that functionary to prove, first, that the 
mont was being prepared, than the affair got bank ought to bo wound up, and, secondly, to 
talked about in the City, and, once talked about, see which of us would gab the prise of havmg 
the credit of the bank wa§ virtually gone. This the wbding-np in his own bands. 'To hear ns 
was not only caused by people thinking no one all on the one day was impossible, and therefore 
would dream of presenting such a petition the Vice-Cliancellor had to name a second day 
vrithottt a good. reason, but also by there for another hearing. At the end of the first 


the Vice-Cliancellor had to name a second day 

o -- -- — _ , . for another hearing. At the end of the first 

being other shareholders amongst us vrlio were day it was very evident that his Honour had 
quite as greedy of gain as 1 was. When decided that the concern should be wound up, 
these heard that a petition w'as ahnut to be and also tliat my party was the favourite 
presented by me for the wbding-up of the for obtaining the desired prize. So much so 
bank, there were half a dozen or more of these was this latter the case, that before leaving the 

_—t. it —l.i_ at 1-_ J _i. il-_i X W 1 V «» ‘i» t iV 


gentlemen who thought that they had quite as 
much right as me to any possible profits in the 
legal fi^t. Moreover, each of them had his 
soheitor, and each solicitor had his accountant, 


court on that day, I had offers from no less than 
three of my enemies to amalgamate their forces 
with mine, on condition tliat they should receive 
an equal share of the profits. To my great sur- 


all most anxitm’ to win a prize which was so prise, I found that the moving spirit of one of 
well worth having. We calciilatcd that what with these parties was no less a person than Mr. 
litigation of one sort and another, costs of meet- Edwin Smart, the secretary of the company. 


profit to be divided between the accountant, the 
solicitor, and myself. 

If this unfortunate establishment had only 
been given fair play, it would have got on qiutc 
as well as seven banks out of ten do for the first 
year or twp after they are set on foot. But the 
very fact of there being first one petition, and 
then four or five more presented to wind it up, 
made people believe that there was something 
radically wrong about it. 'The shares that had 


well have his share Of what was going. With this 
view he selected a shareliolder—an indivichml 
lino uiuuiiuuiivi; cskauusiiiiii;ui uau oiuy who OWUCd but flvC sharCS— ^Mld, putting hiUl 
given fair play, it would have got on qiute forward as the petitioner, was himself provided 
ill as seven banks out of ten do for the first with solicitor and accountant, to a ssU.t birq^ in 
or twp after they are set on foot. But the opening and eating the oyster. He was a wise 
fact of there being first one petition, and man in his generation, Mr. Edwin Smart, and 

i>-jt!_^ -*—-i.j i—:..4 notion of the secretary of a bank being one 

of the most eage^—although behind the scenes 
—to wind up the concern, certainly surprised 


. —to wma up ittc concern, certamiy suronsed 
been quoted a Iraction above par, soon went down me not a little. Since then, however, I have 
to fifty per cent discount. On each of our shares ceased to be astonished at anylbing done in 
there was at this time five pounds paid up, and London, either for the promoting or the destruc- 
tUesd could now be purchased in tlie market '' ’ 

for two pounds ten. Thus the petitions beihg 
presenteo,. helped to bring down the value of the 


these could now be purchased in tlie market tion of joint-stock companies, 
for two pounds ten. Thus the petitions beiUg As a matter of policy, I thoi^ht it wise to 
presenteo, helped to bring down the value of the ask Mr. Edwin Smart to join us. Behig secretary 
shares, and the fall of the latter was of great of the bank, he had all the board minutes, Icttcfys, 
service to us in obtoining a hearing for our pcii- and other records under his charge, and miglit be 
tions—the one telling upon and inftuencing the of great use to us if we wanted to prove anylAing 
other. And yet toe maa^ement of the oauk concerning the esiabhshmeat. 1 tlterefoie, s^r 
had not been bad. The directors were honour- consulting with my two friends, the solicitor 
able mmi, aud were all more or less worth and accountant, told }tfr. Smart that he might 
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joitt and raceive twenty ^ Mnt of the viiole 
net pbodtl of t}i» ww^g'Vp busbesa, but 
that ^lomdd not ibt offer, orpromi^ 
anytbng to the aolki^ aad aoonuntaat vhidi 
be bad triih bi«;. Tntbk he readiij aytreed, and 
made terms of .faia.owa'^'with bis partners, coor 
sentb^ to give ibeie a third of auhe earned bjr 
ottr niutual arrangement. 

The d^ at last oame irhen tlie Y^Chan- 
eellQl; hM to deliver jndgpient in this matter. 
His Hondur was very decided that the bank 
shotdd be vound-up under inspection, and also 
appObted my friend the accountant to be official 
manager ana Irauidator of tlie winding-up. No 
sooner was this done, than the accountant nmned i 
his friend tins attorney to become solicitor 
for the winding-up. The same evening the offi¬ 
cial liquidator took charge of everything in 
the bank. The clerks of the establishment 
were id once sent about their business, one 
or two only being kept to show the account¬ 
ants how the books were kept, and to ex¬ 
plain any difficulties they might find in the 
correspondence connected with the busbess of 
thebasd:. 


Thus tbe Bank of Patagonia, which bad qost 
me BO much trouble to bring mto existence, and 
which I had received five thousand pounds to 
launch upon the world, was already dead, and 1, 
amongst others, was paid for having killed it. 
When too late, some of the shareholders began to 
see how they had been victimised, and bow much 
better off they would have been receiving even 
a small dividend from the bank at work, than in 
having to pay up on their respective sliares 
pretty large sums for the liquidation of the con¬ 
cern. But the fiat had gone forth. The bank 
was ordered to be wound-up, and no power in 
England could preveut that order being carried 
out. In tl\e mean time, wc, who were partners in 
the little speculation, had a pleasant as well as 
a profitable time of it. The solicitor’s costs, to 
say nothing of the official liquidator’s fees, came 
to a nice round sum, and tnis we divided every 
week. Short accounts make long friends. My 
share of the profits amounted to more than fifteen 
hundred pounds, besides having a nice warm 
office in which I could do any business 1 had in 
the CSty, couid write all my letters, and receive 
friends. 

P5r me"ihe speculation has been a good 
I one. To get five thousand pounds for bring¬ 
ing a company into the world, and a y«ir 
I bter netting a cool fifteen hundred for help- 
I ing to kill off the same concern, is what does 
not faJl to the lot of every man. lam quite 
costented with what the Bank of Patagonia has 
done for me, but 1 often wonder whether tbe 
shareholders are equally pleased with the way 
their money has been spent. They were first 
i^nced to tidee shares m the bank, and then 
rW frightened that they consented to those 
bebg wound-up, which led to their 
llffiig to pay much more for giving up busbess 
I fi^ ^hey would .have had to‘do in order to 
on- But, after all, must not promoters, 
'|"$«bitors, and gccountonts, live; and, if sbare- 

.t I- 


,holda» were wise enough to tenet their own 
moi^j to own mamtoement, whtee would 
these professions be f 


JL WISH AND A ,irABlilS4- 

Wantr tibu thiith’at ot days gene 
Lady fair,. , 

Ma-y thy bosom heave no sigh, 

Lady fair. 

Hay no bitter thought reproush thea 

As the fading days approach thee, 

■ Free from tear^^p be thine eye, 

Lady £sir. 

If such blessing thou wonld’st gain, 

Lady fiilr, 

Give ju> bosom present pain, 

Lady fhir. 

With no honest heart dissemble; 

If thou d«Mt—oh, lady, tremble: 

Thou wilt drag a heary chain, > 

Lady fair! 

If a wedded fate thou meetest, 

Lady fair, 

(Fate the bitterest or tbe sweetest, 

Ijby fair), 

Faith and troth must have a place there 

If without—there is no grace there; 

But mVi these, joy is com^etest, 

Lady fair. 


MY TWO DERBIES. 

I HAVE been twice to tbe Derby. On the 
first occasion I went as a snob, lu a green¬ 
grocer’s van, with an eighteen-gallon cask of 
stout hanging over the tmi-board; on the seoosd 
occasion—two Wednesdays ago—I went as a 
swell, in a barouclie and pair, with a citanipagne 
hamper under the coachman’s box. 1 believe I 
am justified, from the barouche point of view, in 
regarding the occupant of a greengrocer’s van 
as a snob; and equally, from tbe van pomt of 
view, in regarding the occupant of the barouche 
as a swell. I will not say which character I 
assumed for the occasion—whetherj bebg a 
swell, I pretended to be a snob, or, being a snob, 
I pretended to be a swell Suffice it, that on 
both occasions the part I undertook, at very 
short notice, was “ aa^uatcly sustained.” 

1 cannot, by mentioning the name of the 
winner, indicate to my siting readers tlie 
exact year when I ftavelled to Epsom Downs b 
a greengrocer's van; but it was a good many 
Derbies ago. The greengrocer’s pretty daughter, 
who was courted bl the way down by h young 
man (of whom I did not approve), is note a 
matronly person with a considerable family,, all 
the hideous image of Uiat young man, who is 
veterinary, of a morose disposition, and subject 
to spasms of drink. I sigh when I tbbk of 
that pretty girl, so fair, so gay, and li#t-lmarted 
then: so careworn, BO toil-Dardened nowi Sl» 
married that young man for happiness—as if 
she liad not been nappy then—and now she 
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" sever sees mj pleaenze.’^ Ser Perbj. diyrt, ^ knoir on ^iutt prdtenoe pC <» 

are overlong ago, , .O^vesienpe it was tbav we pt; )ni|:.iBSn^ 

The oompany beg«s to assemble is £iit& > pj^eB betw»S ’Tottenham >ooitii > i9(i«a and 
Green-street at six (volof^ is the morning. 13ie Charing-Cross.j bat cerisin it is tbat' ;;^ did 
vauh^laffe were two of i^em—were, r^v to paU np 01*0 gMt masy places (most^psIlUcli, 
startt imd Mr. Povey, the proprietor, resplendent and were a very l(Htg time on the waj.,Poei^bl& 
in a red plt^ veJvet waisteoafr^whose lustre, Mr. Fov^ was anxiaw to show his acaaf^ 
by the way, was considerably dimmed by a very anoes that he, his . family, and the noMli^, 
dingy white bat-~was pacing up and down on gentry, and public in |fescii^ his patron^, were 
the pavement opposite the all anxiety to going to the Derby in Style. I was getting 
mount the box and be off. The excursionists rather uneasy at Gharing-Cwss. It wascErawi^ 
arrived; generally in the order observed by the very near the time when st^ business men, wM 
animals on entering the ark; that is to say, two whom we ail have some acquaintance^ are in the 
and two, mide and mmale, and this arrangement Imint of making their way towards theCSty, and 
ensured so m.uch natural disc3|dine, that there here am I in a greengrocer's opmi van, the 
would have been no difficulty whatever in driver smoking a short pipe, each yoiupg nmn 
making an immediate start, had it not been for with his arm round Ids young womaaVtIraist, 
the eighteen-galbn cask of stout, stdkscribed for all joining in a popular chorus, and the.groom 
by a section of the party, which, relying upon in attendmee runnmg behind the front tim,and 
our utter ignorance of the principle of the in- drawing stoat from the eighteen-gallou cask 
dined plane, gave itself Up to iaert obstinacy, and, into the gooseberry measure! W hat if die re- j 
for some time, resisted ail our efforts to lilt it on ^ectable Mr. Jones, of the respectable firm of I 
to the tail-board of the front van. It was got Jones Jones and Co., should see me! 1 think I 

there at length; bi^t some further deky was it was my suspicious attempts to get very close i 

occasioned in consequence of an energetic young to Matilda, and so hide myself from the public j 
man, exhibiting a large expanse of 'shirt front, view, that first aroused the jealousy of Matilda’s j 
rashly volunteering to knock in the tap with half young man, and eventudly, as the sequel will ! 
of a paving-stone. Here again the want of show, nearly led to blood. j 

scientific knowledge was keenly felt, particulSrly The festivities began early. It was, if I re- 1 ' 
by the energetic young man with the shirt front, incmber rightly, when wc hove in sight of St. 
andhissweetheart in anew white muslin with blue Giles’s church, and marked the fiig^of time 
spots, who, owing to the tap not having been pre- by the clock of that unfashionable fane, that we 
viousiy turned off, received tlic firet pint of the began to puli the nose-bags from under the seats, 

stout all over their finery, a mishap which es- Generally, the refection was brisket of beef, 

tablishcd a cause of quarrel between the pair with a good proportion of fat, mortar’d in be- 
for the rest of the day, and may, for all I know, tween two substantial slices of bread with a lick 
have led to the finiu cutting of their loves in of mustard. At a point nearer St. George’s, 
two. In sneh small incidents doth Inrk our it would ■iiave been a k fourchette; here,,under 
human fate—which sounds like a poetical quota- the shadow of St. Giles’s, it was h la clasp-knife, 
tion, but it isn’t, at least not that I know of. Our Ganymede, on account of the heat and his 

■Well, we got into the vans two and two, as onerous duties in running backwards and for- 
if we bad been pairing off for wholesale matri- wai-ds to the tail-board of the leading van for 
mony, stowed away our nose-bags and stone beei-, here asked permission to divest himself of 
bottles under the scats, lighted our pipes, put his shoos and stockings. Permission is granted 
our arms round our sweethearts* waists, and by Mr. Povey, who draws up at the Houses of 
away wc went rattling up Little Green-street, Parliainciit to have a drop of "that faeeri’ that’s 
with a crowd of boys round us hurraliing like going so liberally behind. Mr. Povey reoog- 
‘mad. It was a very fine start; but unhappily uising his own measure, looks suspiciously into 
for the dekt of tearing by the opposition green- the depths of the stout for tops and tails of 
grocer’s in a manner to make the opposition gooseberries, but not being able to detect them, 
envious,, a. halt was suddenly called. There owing to the great body of the liqnor, "chaaices 
were eighteen gallons of beer in the advance- it,” and empties the pewter at one swig, never 
guard van, but there was nothing to drink it out before having realised how very far short of a 
of. Our groom in waiting, who was the green- pint it was. Mr. Povey being lighted up wb,h 
groror’s boy, went back for a vessel, and returned a Pickwick, as being more respectable wan a 
presently with the gooseberry measure, which, at short pipe to smoke through Claphara, our 
a more hrilbant period of its career, had been caravan starts off i^aiu and we arc much, cheered 
what is publicly known as a pint pot. It had not by the populace, ni respect parlioukriy of our 
been scoured lately, and it was rather battered, eighicen-sallon cask, which bespeaks large 
but a ^ung man of the company, who a[meared means and boundless hospitality. At Clapham 
to bol^iaar vvith the operation, deftly ^ve it we all feel that we have done a very long stage 
ftinhyng up with a Iwndfnl of straw gathered of the journey, and get out in a body to vaiy 
from the floor of the van, and off we go again,; the private provision wi1.li a few publib-honae 
a young man on the ,box with Mr. Povey sig- biscuits and just a little drop of sonmi^g 
njuliUg our triumphant departure to the early short, while Mr. Povey waters the horses and 
risers of Tottenham-Court-Toad, by unfurling a rubs, them down, preparatoiy to anoUuir start, 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchief in the breeze. We make a great many stages on the road. 'We 
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halt tat at iril 

hostelries hej^d th# 
opea ociaj^, moire h# 

or thn^i|aair^*vaj^ to stop at, 

Povey, by ^eral de^j draws tie two vans <M 
the xo^ tipon a pidch df grass, a^eire we iQpne< 
diatdy prOpeed toconsame the brislMit in a re¬ 
gular aod organised masuer. Before we re¬ 
sumed otfi^ eeiida, a little difference bad occurred 
betweelt iiroyouug men respeciii^ two young 
wom^’illddch, as we were j^ing through the 
rS^ei^l^om, broke outmtt^an angi^. ebulli¬ 
tion, with female screams, that may 

posiably have suggested to the Bpsom school¬ 
master looking over his garden wall, that we 
were a party of Homans and Babines proceeding 
to the Isthmian games. (Not having Adam’s 
antiquities at hand, I take Lord Palmerston 
os my dassioal guide, he being mnerally a safe 
card to go by.) Ibese little dilerenoes, how¬ 
ever, were soon arranged, and preciseW at noon, 
Mr. Povey, whipping his horses up for the last 
grand display of mettle, drove us triumphantly 
on to the course. Our carriages were drawn up 
ou the brow of the hill, overlooking the gipsies’ 
tents, and considerably in front of the ^and 
stand. We did not pay anything to go on the 
course, and none of our fashionable friends came 
round cadging for brisket and stout, as I under¬ 
stood was the custom in another rank a little 
higher up; and this was fortunate, for the 
brisket was wearing a vejy scrappy aroect, and 
tlie stout was at that low ebb when malt 
liquor endeavours to make up for other short¬ 
comings by assuming an extraordinary amount 
of body. 

Leaving the vans to Mr. Povey, who had seen 
a many Derbies, and fathomed all their empty 
pleasures, and drained a few of their empty 
bottles, when his patrons were not looking, we, 
the company wliich he had brought down on the 
present occasion for the moderate charge of five 
shillings a head, pikes included, dispersed our¬ 
selves over the hill and the dale to enjoy ourselves. 
This is what we did. We played at three slicks 
a penny; wc guessed which thimble the pea was 
under, and guessed wrong; we shied little balls 
at pins, and knocked them down instead of going 
throujp them} we raced cp and down the hill; 
we rc^ bn ib^eys (I am sure that young man 
thought I had a design to ride away with Matilda 
to far distant I^nds); and went into gipsy tents 
and had our fortunes told. 

Now here I ctAne to the occasion when there 
was very nearly bmng blood between mo and that 
young man. The gipsy was telling Matilda’s 
fortm^, and she told her that there were two 
young men in love with her, one dark and the 
other fair, but that the dark young man loved 
her bert, and’'would be her future ’usband. 
Now l. was the dark young man, and when 
the udb* young man neara what the gipsy 
eaid„4b looked clasp-knives—espemally that 
pujiniaT clup-kaife with the horn hirndk 
whidi hejl^ad' used to carve Ibe p'oib-pie at the 
. fete (^amp$tre down the road—at the dark 
yoong mhn, and.snggested )^aving a quantity, 
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.—V stktei of the fluid iice^aiy to 
hSe wiitenbe. Haa not the boll rung ist that 
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the fluy.yonim mma stood to lose hi^-aifbrawn— 
it is pbsstbte^at Uie fluid might bavC flowed. 

Having attacked the nose-ba^ early, the nose¬ 
bags gave in early, and, after the race, we were 
driven to recnilt our exhausted energies, so far 
as our mi^ would allow, in tents bboths, 
where the beer was as excited and frothy as the 
company in'general, and where the boiled beef 
^ood all over in a state of cold perspiration,' 
it had betted rashly and was afraid of losing. 
There was music in these booilis, and we danced 
a little, and sang a little, and, becoming free and 
light of heart, stuck dolls in our bat% some of us 
even reacliing that point of happiness which 
manifests itself in the assumption of false noses. 
We were in no hurry to leave the Downs. Did 
you ever know a gtulery boy leave the theatre 
until the last piece was played out to the end, 
even if it were one o’clock in the morning P It 
is all very well for the stalls and the boxes, who 
enjoy themselves eveiy night in the week; but 
the gallery, which lias a treat only now and then, 
likes to get tiie full value for its Sixpence. 

We were very jolly on the road nome. We 
gave an itinerant oornet-h-piston a lift, and be 
played to us all the way. We chaffed the 
genteel people in the drags and phaetons, end 
asked the gentlemen in white bats who their 
batters were, which was the popular piece of 
wit at that time. We exchanged about half 
a quartern of gin—the last of our liquor—for a 
bottle of sparkling Moselle with some young 
Guardsmen, who admired Matilda, and* once 
more stirred up the jealousy of her young man, 
who nevertheless pt^ok of the Moselle. We 
stopped at every house of eiitertainment on the 
road, and when there was no boose of entertain*, 
mpnt to stop at, we drew up our caravan by the 
wayside, and disported ourselves on the grass. 
A poet of the last century would have calted us 
“jochnd swains.” It was as near as possible 
the half-way house where we found a fiddle 
going in the parlour, and we all danced polkas, 
while Mr. rovey unyoked the horses, and 
washed out their mouths. I never knew such 
horses as Mr. jPovey’s for wanting their mouths 
washed out, and always when he stopped for that 
humane purpose Mr. rovey washed out his own 
mouth, but not generally at his own expense. 

fir . _ J “ f*. _»A_J . At. _ _i. 


the joang women cambered peacefully in m 
engaged manner on the shoulders of the young 
men—except in one or two instanoes, when the 
young men themselves slumbered in an Un¬ 
engaged manner on the floor of the van—and 
the cornet woke up at the corner of Little ^en- 
street to signalise our return with a blast <d 


triumph. We paid Mr. Bovey five sWllhigs a 
behd, and bidding him good night—or nukmr 
morning, for it was past twelve-assured Mgi 
with aU sinceri^ tbk we had never spent a 
more jolly day in the whole eburae of our 
lives. 
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And now I come to zdnto bow I went t(rtho^ 
Derby the othiec'dtty w * cwdl. ^ !Qiat 
and pair,-! wtB.(xmfes8 ait. nnce, was a joint*: 
stook isi&, tbos war: Mr. Gandy,, 

who i$ addkstbd. to fashion,, and with whom I 
have the honour to hd aeqaainted, aaid to me 
one day, “Will you go down to the Derby with 
us ?” meaning hr the plural personal pronoun 
Mrs. Gandy iind uimtea. I rashly said “Tes,” 
and found {dterwarda that I was expected to; 
pay half the charges, "How will you go?*’ I 
asked. “ OL in a carriage and pair, of course,” 
replied Mr. Gandy, with a flourish of his hand 
waving off all suspicion of rail, cabs, omnibuses, 
and omer vulgar uuds of conveyance. "Very i 
woU,” I said. ‘ 

Mr. Gaudy undertook to engage the vehicle, 
but leaving it until nearly the last moment, ex-- 

S erieneed some difficulty, owing to the unprece- 
ented demand. At length, however, a phaeton 
and pair was secured. It would be a slap-up 
turn-out, the man said, with a spanking pair of 
horses, aud would be at the door at nine o’clock. 

I was at tlie Gandy mansion before that hoar, 
and found Mr. and Mrs. Gandy packing the 
hamper. “ We shall do the thing in style,” 
Mr. Gandy whispered to me, as he popped the 
last foil-topped bottle into the basket. 

Mrs. Gandy hoped so; but Mr. Gandy had 
been rash enough to invite Miss Croncher, who, 
though a person of good family, and accom¬ 
plished, %cQuld insist upon wearing one-and- 
elevenpenny gloves, which were necessarily 
thumby, aud calculated to detract from style. 

Mrs. Gandy had been assured that the phaeton 
and pair would be all right. Judge, then, of 
the fall that took place in Mrs. Gandy’s coun¬ 
tenance when the phaeton and pair dashed up to 
the door^ discovering what mignt, without liocl, 
be desenbed as a shandrydan, a couple of horses 
that did not match, aud a driver who iiad arrayed 
himself for the occasion in chocolate-coloured 
corduroys and a speckled straw hat, swathed in 
a wisp of green blind. It only required the 
arrival of Miss Croucher in a pair pf open-work 
silk gloves, in wMch her hands were caught like 
two red mullets in bag-nets, to reduce Mrs. 
Gandy to that depressed Condition when the | 
female spirits require burnt feathers and cognac, j 
It was Clear that we never could allow ourselves 
to be driven to Epsom by a man in a speckled 
straw hat; so Mr. Gandy rigged him out with a 
hat of his own, adorned with a silver band 
hastily obtained from a shop in the neighbour¬ 
hood. To be^sure Mr. Gandy’s hat was a little 
too large for the man, but with a padding of 
brown paper it fitted pretty well until it came 
down over his eyes with the exertion of driving, 
when the vii^at people on the vans and omni¬ 
buses told him “to come ont of it.” There was 
no doing anything. with Miss Croucher, for, 
tliou;^ .(die woiiC black net gloves, she had 
money, and no rations but the Gandy s. So wc 
started, and tried to look'as ^like awplis as we 
posisibly could under the oircuqistanceB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gandy sat ou ahe back seats, 
and lolled as genteelly as anybody could loll, 


and Miss Chrot^er mid X sat' qn 
fitmt sat 88 ,j«U50Biifori»d>ly as 
sit. W» didii’i Wk mneV th^ iot brfdgf 
geirteel j .and we didstt have saythingtq eat the;; 
whole way, that also not being geuta4 and ' 
when the driver suggested the necessity of vriish- 
iiig out the horses’ mool&i^ he was told tlmt it 
cotdd not be permitted.^ I had a little flask of 
bcandy-aud-water ut my pocket, imd would have 
given the world to take a pull at it; but I felt 
that it would not be genteel Sad proper, I 
should have liked to smoke, but that was alto¬ 
gether out of the question. 

Our driver, finding that we were vsaj gehted, 
took us by short outs, and avoided as mm^is 
possible toe stream of vulgar life. TliiS wa 
favourable to the maintenance of our dignity; 
but every now and then, when we were mven 
to join the crowd at a convergence of roa^, 
we were taken down a peg by those vulgar 
fellows on the ’busses askmg our driver to 
come out of that hat. 1 will say this oT our 
driver, that he wa.s better known, aud had a 
larger circle of acquaintance, than any of us. 
Twenty times, at least, betw’een London and 
Epsom persons in vehicles (generally on the box 
seat) nodded their heads or jerked up the 
handles of their whips in token of recognition. 
Several persons caned him familiarly GeorM, 
and one asked him " Where he had dug it from^ 
which I understood to refer to the pheeaytou, as 
George called it. This mystery was cleared up 
afterwards, when we learned that Georee was by 
normal profession a cabman, who, on Derby and 
other high days and holidays, did a little livery 
business on his own account, using his own 
horses, and digging up a “ pheeaytou” where lie 
could find one in any mound devoted to the 
.shooting of vehicular rubbish. 

Wb paid a guinea to go upon the course, . 
and, the horses having hcen removed, we 
were seized upon by a dozen half-naked 
damorous fellows, who dragged the pheeay- 
ton tins way and that way, and shovra, and 
pushed, and nulled, until 1 thought the pheeay- 
ton would have been deprived of its head. 
Each one of the dozen fellows declared that to 
him belonged the sole merit of having puBed us 
about, aud demanded money, and womchi’t go 
away until he got it. Then, other fellow's, see¬ 
ing that we were swells, insisted npetfbibslHng -. 
us, and when we resisted, and exhibited our 
own clothes-brush, they cried, " Yah! toabby I” 
at us, and brought down upon the nheeaytonthe 
attention of all the dra^ by which it was 
surrounded, and which completely shut out our 
view of too race-course. We were so Uocksd 
in among the lotss of carriages on the hill, that 
it was impossiflie to got out even on foot; so 
Mr. Gaudy and I, who had designed to walk 
about with the view of being seen by our 
friends, were obliged to remain m the carriage. 

% comparison with others, our hamper was not 
such a grand affair as it had promised, wium 
Mr. Gandy was ’packing the. "spatkliBg.” 
Beside the hampers fromEortnum aUaMason’s, 
neatly pai^d with paper shavings, ours showed 
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its 

\ras'OOin]^iEwe^'ofl'.«i»^^1^ 
paclud with atittw...^ &id foxgofttea to 
provide oorseboiivitiiA^inpaCTec^teaerfAuit 
as Mu Gaady wcyildn^ hear or knodking ute 
tope of the bottiN off, we were iam to .allow 
George to r^erate upon the wiaes with an iiu 
strumiki^ wlM^ he osuallr empg^ed to pick ont 
at^iu^ the horses’ Hset. We had omitted 
tO;l!png,<diampa^e glassesj, and were obliged 
iovCm^ the bubbling wdne odt of faunblers, 
w>bieb was quite as. agreeable to oarselses, but 
may bave looked like pale ale bo ow nei^ 
boors. A leg of laml^ with salad and muit 
sauce, was substantial, but it rather paled ^ 
degance beside fowls tied up with wliite 
ribooB, Yockdiire pies, and decorated lobsters. 
We were very qoiet at loach, and 1 am sore no 
one could have said that we were other than 
most genteel and respectable people, if George 
had not insisted upon thumbing lus cold lamb, 
instead of eating it from a plate. George was 
ineorrigible. He aat down upon the hamper, and 
smoked a short clay pipe under our very noses, 
and, what was worse, under the very noses of 
the drags. He leant familiarly over the side of 
the phecayton, and proposed that we should get 
up a sweep among ouxselves, “just to give an 
interest to like;” a proposid wiiich 1 need not 

was indignantly rejected. 

£very time the Sell rang we stood up in the 
pheeayton, but could see nothing except the 
Sacks of tee people ou tec dr^s immediately 
befbre us. Heverthclcss, we preserved our gen- 
tility to the las^ which was the hour of six, 
when. George, wite the aid of many volunteer 
ostlers, hauled us out from the mass of vehicles 
in which we were imbedded, and put \i8 <hi the 
road. The horses were put to, George mounted 
the box, and away we went homewards. 

It was not long before we were assailed with 
a shower of chaff and peas. George was com¬ 
manded for the hundredth time to come out of 
his hat. Miss Groucher was asked for a lock of 
her hair, and frequent inquiries were made of 
Mr. Gandy aud myself if we didn’t feel very welL 
Thiskst being a. sarcastic allusion to the rigid 
gentility of our behaviour. Miss Croucher laughed 
outright at a joke once, and was severely re¬ 
proved by Mrs. Gaudy. She didn’t laugh 
..Jgain for-two miles, no more did I, and the con¬ 
sequence was teat tee jokers were more severe 
upon,us than ever. “Was w'c so worry ill?” 
“ Would we take, a drop of summut to cheer us 
up ?” "Had we lost heavy on Breadalbane, or 
what was it F” And when a van fell behind, 
and caught us up again, the peoyde cried, “ Slap 
bang.*, here we are again!” and amg, “ ^ jolly, 
so jolly, oli!” in mockery. EvePthe Mossoos, 
clat^ with tee success of Gkdiateur, chaffed 
us in broken English. Dreading iiiree more 
hours of this,. 1 came to a secret understanding 
with Miss Croueher. It was, that we were te 
smile privately at our assailants, with the view 
of qonci|i8tii)g them. Tlus we did most elabo- 
rately*'grinning like Cheshire cuts at all the 
jokes, and playfully, in a kitteudike way, putting 
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the right smt, ao don’t bs too bmid upon, us.” 
This bad some e|bct ha mitigating tbs violence 
of the dead set iltat wte evmyVtewe made 
against. 08 , and ve managed te retutedapham 
witeoot coming k cemtaot with 4teiBC<flw or 


Miss Cioudmr was bound, k ocnirtsay, to 
say tkt she had never spent a plessantm day in 
her life; and so was I; but we nnj%ed each 
other an.d exchanged wkks as we said so; and, 
escorting Miss Groucher home afterwards. I 


van, and enjoyed, myself very much; ai^ Miss 
Croucher was delighted with the natratioB, and 
said if 1 would go tliat way next year, she would 
put on a thick veil and aocompany me on the 
sly. 


OLD BLUES ADKIPT. 

When the Sylph, or Waterman No. 1, takes 
you down the river, do not im^ue that the 
magnificent frontage of Greeuwm Hospital— 
more worthy of the name of a palace thau most 
buildings in England usually known by tiiat de¬ 
signation—exliwits the windows of the old sea¬ 
men’s rooms. The officials can tell you better 
tlian teal. Bounded on tiie west by tee temple 
of w'hitebait calied the l^iip, and on the east by 
the other temple of whiiebait called the Tra¬ 
falgar, the fa 9 !ide is so managed that the nicest 
bits fall to the lot of tbose who, really or pro¬ 
fessedly, look tdter the old men. Bassirig a 
piece of garden ground, we come to the north- 
westernmost of four clusters or quarters of build¬ 
ing, named after four sovereigns who mainly 
supplied the funds for erecting them. This u 
King Charles’s Quarter, tee whole river frontage 
of which is.given np to the governor and lieu¬ 
tenant-governor—lucky fellows! Then comes a 
beautiful open quadrangle, tbe view of which is 
bounded southward by the Naval Schools and 
the Observatory. Titen another cluster called 
Queen Anne’s Quarter, tbe frout^e of which is 
in like manner given up wholly to officials. The 
south frontages of both of tliese clusters tell the 
same story—official; while the wards of the old 
salts occupy tbe lateral portions. Then, still 
furtlier south, ore the other two clusters known 
as King William’s and Queen Mary’s Quarters; 
oue containing the Painted Hall, the other the 
Chapel; and each comprising officials’ apart¬ 
ments, pensioners’ wards, a.kiteiien, and a 
(Uuing-hMl. Then, round about in other planes 
are the infirmary, the helpless ward, tee brewery, 
the bakery, the gas-works, and other depart¬ 
ments. And, as a back^ound to the. whels, is 
tee Koyal Naval Schools, with the pky and 
drill-grounds, the sliip in which the bo^s play 
at shrouds and nmintops, and tee residences 
aud pleasant g^dcus.of the officials. Yiew it 
whence we may—east, west, rwu'fch, or south-- 
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tUe wbokt it > ime. INeil^M 
nuurvel wlitft ttdd ^at M (dd nikmea; 

be^ tkwB otar.<^i6(Npi.^ 0^ do %e ?< 
been .fttbeiiai&ed w aottuil oMi^aretBesit, to&t 
not ool^r do tftt o&Sdb teke the best bits, but 
they occupjr almott exa^ly of tU the 

onlwal space of the. entire fauildings*->-buildi]i|ps 
vhieh oorer ^vea totes of ground, besides ^ 
open qoftdmn^es end garden. Here they lire 
ia comfort tjheir wItss tad families; bat 
the wives and families of the cdd pensionm—~ 
wcU, we shall see ptes«itiy. 

Those w<bo have t right of admission into 
Greenwich Hospital,, as pensioners for their de- 
cliuiag days, are seamen and marines who have 
rendered a regular sarvice in the Royal Navy, 
under conditions very technically laid down, 
though varied from time to time. The merchant 
seaman has nothing to do with the place, al- 
tliongh bis sixpences in past years Helped to 
swell the fund out of which tiie establishment 
is supported. A seaman is bandied about a 
good deal, from Whitehall to Somerset House, 
from Somerset House to Greenwich, from 
one office to another, before the formalities of 
his admission are settled; but when all is ar¬ 
ranged, he has bis antiquated dress given to 
him, and he is consigned to a particular word, a 
particular table, and a particular mess. Down 
to tlic time of William the Fourth, the old fel¬ 
lows had worn the same kind of knee-breeches 
which had adorned tlieii shanks for a century 
and a quarter; but it then struck the Adnuralty 
mind that ns sailors do not wear shorts wheu 
in service, it ia absurd to let their poor thin 
legs get cold when age comes upon them; and 
30 breeches made way for trousers. The funny 
three-cornered cocked-hat lived many years 
longer; it did not make way for the round hat 
till recently. The sleeping-rooms of the men are 
divided into wards, each ward into cabins, and 
each eabin contains &om one to four beds. There 
is veiy little im the cabin to take Ben Bunt’s 
attention off bis bed; and as he is not allowed, 
unless per favour, to lie on his bed iu the day¬ 
time, his cabin is little more to him than a 
slecping-place. The crack ward in tlm place, 
Kbg Charles’s ward, open to visitors in the 
daytime, exhibits something like smartness 
in the cabins; but the others are less homelike 
and comfortable. The wards and cabins arc not 
eating-places. Three times a day tlie veterans 
(except those in the infirmaiy and the helpless 
ward) assemble in one of the cUuing-hails, for 
meals. At breakfast tliey tiave cocoa aud bread- 
At dinner they have roast meat, boiled fresh and 
salt meat, boM and baked puddings, rice and 
maooarooi broth, pea-soup, aud vegetables, ac¬ 
cording to the days of the week aud the season 
of the year. For tea or supper (those two 
meals being roMed iuto one), they have bread, 
batter, and tea. And tiiey ^ve two pints of 
beer per day. Ihis dietary is certaiuly good, 
and tM quantity is sulBeieut for men who have 






regular i 


eeuia^ if a mau misbehaTes,.there u pbsiidi- 
s(iiit---ex|utlsioB. without pmisiob; fine; the 
red (orastB-’t go out)}, and the yellov 
aleieves-X>ueto' «iote;sitd do the dirty . f/)rh|fSjr 
theothels); biU the number of deUtiqumitnia^ 




not daringly large. IHie shiUing a week 
bacoo-moaey or pocket-money (so Umikd until 
reosntiy), ^ven to each nttn, M cut up into a 
number cd Uttle bits, aecosdiag. to the objeoto 
regarded by him as comforts to be treasured. 

Yes, comforts' to bo treasiured. Many of the 
pensioners are married; and the worst feature 
m the place is the manner in which the poor 
wives, are treated. The royal founders of the 
establishment ^rtainly intended that mme- 
thing should be done for pensioum' wiv^; 
but (nutil very recently indeed) they were 
ignored altogctner j they had no home within 
the building, no rations, no money. They bad 
a pmH^ion of the broken food from the dining* 
iialls, and they had such rations as were for¬ 
feited by pensioners who went out on a shcart 
leave of absence. A married pensioner was 
allowed to draw tenpence a day instead of his 
rations, in,order that be might have his meals 
with his wife or cbOdren outside the walls of 
the Hospital; and this tenpence a day, with his 
shilling a week pocket-money, made about seven 
shillings per week, which was all he had where¬ 
with to feed himself, and to feed, clothe, and 
lodge any who were dependent on him. Some 
of the wives earned a little money in mdustriid 
pursuits, some became chargeable to the parish, 
some did worse, and some nearly starved. The 
officials, as men of ordinary feeling, of course did 
not like this stateof things; but the system under 
which they acted was inmastic, and reform could 
only emanate from the Admiralty. The chiU 
dren, idso, wore completely ignoredkind per¬ 
sons within the establishment kept up a small 
school for them, but it lacked money, system, 
aud counteuance. The Royal Naval School, a 
large and cosily appendage to the Hospital, is 
not available for tliese poor chiirireo, unless by 
special favour. However, as most of tlie in- 
pensioners are elderly men, their sons and 
daughters comprise only a small number whp 
are still oiiildren. lYidows are better off than 
wives, in relation to this establishment; about 
one hundred and fiffy widows of>.i>camen au.'l 
marines either raceive pensions or are employed 
in the building, to nurse the sick, and to mend 
the Uuen and bedding of .hIL This picture ex¬ 
hibits the state of matters as they were till 
within the last four or live years; how far, 
under the inflacnce of a strougly expressed , 
public opinion, changes have since been made, 
we shall see presently. 

Greenwich Hospital is really a very wealthy 
esteblishment, aud its revenues bare accrued in 
mauy singubur ways. During the reign of 
Qu^en Anne, har brother Prince James tlioa^ 
ht to fight for the crown, of which his Rommi 
Catholicism had deprived liim. |le is known hi 
history as the Pretender; and, in his unfortu¬ 
nate proceedings of seventeeu huudred attd''fif- 









teen, mauf beoanac 

implicated.. The wm 

one thvu; hb iQttiiM ift Oatlum eod 
NorthemhedimdiaMbibifeited to theXtovS;,. 
and were aooa'.flfbi^'given to Greenwich H(b< 
pitaL Bo krt^d^i^has the value increased by 
the diaooveiy m tetneral veins underneath, that 
those Dea-vehtirMer estates now^ield a gross 
rental of more than fifty thousand a jw, the 
whde of wMeh belongs to Greenwich Hospital. 
Tiv^t^ete are estates in Greenwich town worth 
alsti^ousw^ a year, llien the Eospftal was 
awaidt^ from time to time, forfeited and uh- 
daitned naval bounty and i»ize>money, de¬ 
serters’ pri 2 e> money, a per-centage on o/f 
b^ty prize-money,, a per-centa^ on Ad- 
mir^v droits, a par-centage on the freightage 
ean^ hv earning treasure in royal ships, and 
the residue of a ratriotic Fund rsssed during 
the great war. Then there were fines levied 


littli; 4ife - and spirit, ia(‘. tliem. ' As 

onitJpeni^s sau now be obtaiiwil rhtBe 
&«im; than formerly; as ^ ssab of .siadi 
pem^ne kimproved; as long-serviels men have 
now the privilege of drawing pav nud pension 
together; as there are increased faeilitics for 
obtaiauig. some Aind of employment out 
doors—as these thmgs are so, the. more able 


(ndm tax, Hobert Oriialdeston’s bequest of 
twenty thoaBandpounds,and otheir bequests from 
other persons. Then there was, for a period of a 
hundred and thirty j'ears, sixpence per month 
from every seaman in the Koyal Navy; and, for 
a still lon^r period, the same amount from 
every mercuant seaman—-now commuted for a 
perpetual government grant of twenty thousand 
a year. And even the paltry fourpenoes, ab¬ 
surdly charged to the public for viewing the 
Painted go to the same fund; if these 
pence supplied a few extra pipes of tobacco to 
the old men, the public would like it better. 
Prom all these sources, the funded property of 
Greenwich Eospital is now so large (something 
like three millions sterling), that the mere inte¬ 
rest on the amount, added to the rental of the 
Derwentwater estates, makes up the noble sum 
of a hundred and fifty thousand a year, or there¬ 
abouts. 

^ There are too many cooks to attend to this 
nice broth. Nmral ofiicers have been allowed 
to entertain tbe belief that Greenwich Hospital 
was intended for them as well as for the humble 
seamen; tbe belief is erroneous, hut under 
its influence places and offices have been multi¬ 
plied unnecessarily. It may not be that our 
old admirals and commodores, captains and 
•Jbhtenants, 'kre overpaid: far from it; but it 
is unouestionabiy wronging the sailor to let 
them flip so deeply into the Greenwich Hospital 
revenue. The officials arc so many, that they 
have often quarrelled through bemg in eacli 
other’s way. 

A special commission,, five years ago, recom¬ 
mends very sweeping reforms. Nearly every 
one has felt that grand establishment 

K Scent endowments, palatial build- 
pensive administration, fails t6 
the oWeets for which it was 
nded. The old wooden-legged, 
cue-eyed, wriukled, battered, 
smtmen, do not,’ as a cla^ love 
rspital as a place of residence, 
ries and thp spacious colonnades 


days m lisuess idleness and meutu vacuity. 
Ttrere is a tsmiaJl Ubrary; but it is not of much 
use to men who have not reading habits; and 
no artificial substitutes for ordinary occupa¬ 
tions and amusements would remote from the 
establishment that monastic character whrdh 
it certainly ahibits to its unemployed, duU, and 
moping inmates. The poor old Mlows’ wives 
are neither wives nor widows Ss to social 
position; and there is little of family comfort 
for them. "Various items of reform, however, as 
we have said, have been made since the com¬ 
missioners prepared their report five years ago. 
The pocket-money of the pensioners has been 
raisca from one shilling a week to three, four, 
or five, according to the rank they held in the 
Navy; an addition of two shillings a week has 
been made in the grant to the married men, to aid 
them in snpporting their wives; the wives and 
children can obtain medical advice and medicine 
gratis; widower pensioners with children are 
allowed an additional sum of two shillings a 
week; the widows of deceased pensioners are' 
allowed sums varying from one to four pounds, 
to enable them to proceed from Greenwich to 
their parish or home; a grant has been made 
toward the Pensioners’ Children’s School; pen¬ 
sioners may go to visit their homes for six 
weeks together, obiatniug their pocket-money 
beforehand, and also the money-value of their 
rations for that period; and, lastly, the retii'e- 
ment of the nurses or female servants, being 
the widows of seamen or marines, has been re¬ 
gulated and improved. 

All these are steps in the right direction; 
but still somethii^ more is needed. Tlte good 
folks at Greenwich Hospital spend thirty-five 
thousand a year in managing a huntked and 
fifty thousand—^that is, commissioners, receivers, 
governors, lieatenant-governors, secretaries; 
comptrollers, assistants, clerks, sorvauk, &e., 
run away with nearly twenty-five per cent of 
the revenue that belongs to the.establisbmcnt. 
This is one of the many things wliich are "too 
bad.” The Duke of S^erset, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, drew up a memorandam of re¬ 
commendations, about a year t^o, for the cou- 
sideridiidn of the Admiralty. During last 
mer, tbe heads of a scheme were oomniani- 
cated to parliament for rather a sweepuig 
reform at the old men’s home; then Hie Adim- 
rhlty. and the Treas^ had a talk.; .Hien each 
faoaira raised objeptbns whioh the .othW: en¬ 
deavoured to elm away; then tliey appointed, 
three persons to^work out all the practical 
details of the scheme; and then the year came 
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to a la iy»sttwy,irf tie p»8«^ 

of twB sytoirattyl^^ Broiiikjr^ of 

(3i:^4le% Saq^i presoated their'joiat ie> 
OOQ^oa^tjoa os to- the «kiict nature of Uw 
refotmsi end laode of dsti/ing; them Pat. 

pa- fihetiidi the whole plaa, jostas if it were 
eertainto befuiflUed. llmfresenteOmmiesiouera 
of Greenwich Qespital are to bediapeiued with, 
taiA aanich oimpw goyerning aathorit;^ esta> 
hlislied. The mam^i^inent oT the Hosmtal es¬ 
tates is to be irhollr severed from that' of the 
Hospital, and coalioed to a different set of per¬ 
sons; and not onlj the estates but also the 
funded property aud the parliamentary grants, 
making up the revenue to something over one 
hundred aud fifty thousand a year. Letting out 
suoh of the old -men as are still tolerably hearty, 
the in-pensioners are to be limited to six hun¬ 
dred : comprising the infirm,and such poor fellows 
as have no friends and no other home to go to; 
they will have a few additional comforts beyond 
the present limit, and about two shillings a week 
pocket-money instead of one. The Royal Naval 
School for eight hundred boys, sons of seamen 
and marines, is still to be supported out of the 
Hospital revenues. The salaries of officers, the 
wages of servants, the support and pocket- 
money for six hundred pensioners, and toe sup¬ 
port of the school, are estimated to cost abont 
seventy thousand a year; and even after all 
these reforms, little more than one-fourth of this 
amount will be spent really on the men for food, 
clothing, and pocket-mouey. The total sum is 
to be voted annually by, and subject to, the con¬ 
sent of parliament, but is to be refunded to the 
nation out of the Hospital estates—a precaution 
which will give the nation a check over the 
spending of the money. More than half the 
revenue being thus unappropriated, it is to bo 
applied to pensions. A small sum, about four 
thousand a year, is to go in pensions to a few 
old admirals, captains, commanders, lieutenants, 
masters, paymasters, and warrant officers. The 
bulk of tpe money, however, is to be applied to 
bettering the condition of the o»/-pensioncrs, 
the old salts who hare served the Queen (or 
King) a due number of years, but who do not, 
-or are not to, reside within the walls of Green¬ 
wich Hospital. The whole of these out-pen¬ 
sioners, excluding Uiose residing in the colonics, 
are about twelve thousand in number, to whom 
about a quarter of a million sterling is voted 
annually by parliament in the form of pensions 
—^varyiitg from two or three up to fifteen or 
twenty thilliugs a week, according to rank, 
length of service, exemplary conduct, &c. About 
fourteen hundred of these out-door veterans are 
■over seventy years of age; so that the total list 
will lessen every year. Extra pensions, beyond 
those at present meed, are to be paid to such of 
the peimiooers as are fifty-five years old aud 
upw^s, and ha^u been in the receipt of ordi¬ 
nary Mimiona for at least five years.. This class 
inelaoes about four thousapa men^ but pro- 
viwion is to be made to au^eutation to five 
thousand. This additional peusiou, beyond that 


reeled, is to be 


thousdud 


avear. Of tbo men who are at present in Ow 
Hospital, but quit H undre:^n^ 
all will be placed on the same improved ptnlito 


au will be putoed. on we same reiproveqptpii^ 
as those who are now out. (|reimities,^iiw‘to 
one year’s pay of their hnslumds, are to be paid 
to the widows of MameU aud marines who 
be kUled or drownedinher Majesty’s service. 

But wbat will become of tfte ma^ificmit struc¬ 
ture, when only six hundred eld fellows are domi¬ 
ciled in it, with twenty officers, mid a hundred 
nurses in attendance to see to their wants? Until 
the next war there will be long corridors and 
ranges of rooms unoccupied; but when brokmi 
arms and legs, and shattered faces and bodies, 
begin .a^in, there will bo uceommodatioti to 
seventeen hundred additional, inmates, or t#o 
thousand three hundred beds alti%ether. The 
six hundred, already spoken of, would com¬ 
prise those who are too infirm to leave the 
Hospital, and others who really have nowhere 
else to go to—men who have no relations, do¬ 
mestic ties, or regular occupations beyond the 
walls of the place wliich has sheltered them 
during a long course of years. 

Many persons ask, and have asked for some 
years past, why should not Greenwich Hospital 
oe made in some way available for invalided 
merchant seamen, whose sixpences in past dkys 
helped to create the funds ? Merchant seamen, 
it is true, who have been wounded in action with 
the ship of an enemy, or in fight against a rebel 
or pirate, are eligible for admission; but these, 
of course, are exceptional cases. The final ar¬ 
rangements are not yet legislatively sanctioned; 
and there seCms much reason to wish that, 
either through the Seamen’s Hospital Society or 
some other ciiannel, the oloims oi merchant sea¬ 
men should meet with recognition—before the 
noble funds are irrevocably voted away. 


PATTY’S TEA-PARTIES. 

CUAPTEB I. 

‘‘RoBbiit, I am disgusted with her.” 

"Why, Patty P She is very pretty.” 

“ I allow she is pretty.” 

“ And elegpt.” 

" Yes, she is elegant.” 

"And dresses beautifully.” 

“Ikautifully 1 Is it not a sin and a shame 
to spend the money she must spend on her 
dress.” 

“Ah, that is it, Patty. You are angry be¬ 
cause slie is always finer than you.” i 

“Now, Robert! as for that, I can he as fine 
as she, if 1 chose to be wicked and run you into 
debt; and moreover, I would not be fine. I 
flatter myself I have better taste.” 

“You have been flattering youraelf a good 
deal of late, Patty.” 

“And why not? when a person comes and 
settles hersrif down here amonpt us all, a 
stranger, with few introductions, and begias to 
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lay down tl>e few, and pretend 1» teach ns what 
Tvc are to do, to stfv, to think—-*ti8 high time 
to flatter oneself; She Imd the audaditj^ to re¬ 
mark afWHi the Hal—^pon Pet.”* 

hkre heard yon wish that the Hail was 
wra^ashed, ^ that Pet would sonietiines 
think of soKMethmg else than her httlw.” 

“Bnbert, if you are going to defend that 
■woman, I hare done with you. When I am 
angry too—-uH for yon.” 

“iVir met 1 am not in lore ■with the 
widow.^* 

'“The widow! Pray, png, Robert, do not 
adopt the vnlgar habit d! calling bet ‘the 
widow.* I am sick of hearing such a sacred 
name applied to her, when yon knO# if the 
tongs had a coat on, she would make eyes at it.” 

“ I dare say,' Pattr, if you were my wiSow, 
you would act ■rery differently." 

My goodness gracious! Robert’s widow! 
I know, of course, what would be the first thing 
I should do: if I were Robert’s widow, I should 
go out of my mind. Of course, if I went out of 
my mind, I should not be ansiyerable for any¬ 
thing I did—though I feel pretty sure, if I 
was the maddest wpman living, as a widow, I 
should not act as Mra. Arundel does. 

«Don’t cry, Patty, yon shall never be my 
vridow, if } can help it." 

"Of course not, Robert—but I really think 
her name of Amndel is assumed. What right 
has she to call herself by so'grand a name ?” 

“My dear Patty, she must hare a name! 
Ton will not let me call her ‘the widow,* and if 
you forbid me calling her Mrs. Arundd, what 
am I to 'do P” 

“ Oh! Rohert, don’t rex me, ■when I am so 
unhappy—and so ought you to be—she will 
marry your brother, in spree of everything, and 
I shim hare to lore as a sister-in-law a woman 
I despise and dislike.” 

“Portnnately the ^mptoms are all on her 
aide. I see none on his.” 

“That is very true, but how can you tell 
what is going on in your brother’s mind ? Every 
day be appears to me to get more and more in 
the clouds.” 

“And so further away from Mrs. Arundel; 
as, according to your opinion, she is hastening 
as fast the other way.” 

. “Extremes meet,in the end, Robert.” 

“ True, Patty. 1 will keep my eye on Eras¬ 
mus, whenever the little wid—whenever Mrs. 
Arun—what may I call her, Patty ?” 

But I ran away. I was not going to let 
Robert tease me any more. 

And such good reason too as 1 had to be 
troubled about this—what shall 1 call herf 1 
hope I am above calling people names behind 
their becks, so I will say person—1 was troubled 
about this “person.” 

Robert has a brother—^being the eldest, of 
course he has' the estate—and lives six miles 
from us. But though he lias the estate, and 
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irted do nothing but amuse himself just as he 
likes idl day, I pity him; If hu had been 
Robrat., he would have had to work, and go 
out into the world and look idmut Idtn, and see 
things in m sensible light, and do -as other 
people did. 

But because he bad uotbing to do hut «ajoj 
himself, he must needs enjoy himself affter u 
rerj odd fashion. Half his life he haA buried 
himself among mommies, a great deal of his 
time was spent in his laboratory, the veiw name 
of whidi mi^t lead one to suppose he was 
doing something in it, whereas a nasty smell, 
smoke, and dirt, we the end of all his experi¬ 
ments. 

Sometimes be spent whole nights in his tele¬ 
scope tower, and would fly over to us, in joyful 
spirits, to say he had seen Jupiter’s moons, or 
stum’s rings. 

What good were Jupiter’s moons to us? 
Why eouui not Jupiter be content with out 
moon, instead of having private ones of his 
own P And why was it necessary for Saturn to 
have a ring, when he could not be married any¬ 
how, as I understood. 

For my part, I am not clever, and I nevier 
pretended to be clever. I' won’t deny that 
sometimes I am obliged to use a dictionary, 
especially when I want to write a word with 
" le” in it. 

But to be as clever as Robert’s brother Eras¬ 
mus, was being too clever a great deal. 1 would 
rather have been myself, even if my spelling was 
much worse than it happened to be. In fact, 
1 consider Robert much more clever than Erw- 
mus, though the latter is an LL.D. If Erasmus 
has tlie ri^t to put LL.D. after his name, I’m 
sure Robert might use the letters D.D.8., 
“ dearest darling Solomon.” 

However, it is no use my xittKng in this 
fashion. I must behave myself, though I never 
felt so ill-tempered in all roy life, for l mn very 
fond of Erasmus, poor dear, though he never 
has the least idea what he is about. So unlike 
Robert. 

■Good gracious me! here am I worse than 
ever. Pet has been frightening me out of my 
wits; she says, smiling, too (most heartlmiB of 
you. Pet, I said), “Mrs. Arundel will be Mrs. 
Doetor Erasmus before the month is out. 1 
met them walking together just now as cosy as 
lovers." 

1 have forced myself to bo very uncivil to 
Erasmus. 

“ Erasmus,” I said. (By the vvay, •what anaine 
is Erasmus; one canneit halve it, or shorten it, 
or lengthen it, or make anything of it hut its 
own mouthful. Robert is a gem deal to say 
when one is in a hurry, but i* don’t, mind eoa- 
fessing tlud, in private, 1 have called Rohert 
Bob and Bobby. Now, with hhasmns, ihere is 
only “ Rassyj’^whioh is enough to draw one's 
teeth to say, or “ Massy,” xealiy io puo- 
nounce that word strongly, would not he alto¬ 
gether civil to Ei;a»mus, it is too suggestive;) 
WeH, to go oh. Erasmus,” I -said, “ do you 
think Jupiter hes got anymore moons ready for 
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jaa. to look ot don’t you thiak it time to 
invest & new liglit to oatbiaze j^he magneeian?” 

I iVKated gently to give bim « hint to go 
home. Six miles wtween him sod Mrs. Arunool 
wodd be almost as good os six irandred, pro. 
vided he was star'gazing or bottle dabbling, 
and he was certain to do either one or the other, 
when there. 

“€lo home! Patty, I always thidt myself 
at home with yon.” 

Now, ^ere is no denying that this was most 
provokingly true. Bobert himself was never 
more run siter hj me, in regard to his whims, 
than I ran aBor Erasmus. 

bideed there was much move need to do so 
witli him, poor fellow. Often and often I have 
bMn afraid lest he should forget to put on all 
his ctothes, and as for what he eats, if I did 
not sit by him, he would put salt in his tea, 
sugar on nis chop, and minoe up raspberry jam 
wdra his poached Indeed, 1 am a regular 
guardian angel to mm, in small things, and he 
knows it. 

When he was pretty sensible, and alive to 
what was going on, it was always, “ Patty does 
that for me; ratty knows wliat I like; ratty, 
am I to do this P” and so on. 

And Robert, too, he says he docs not know 
what his brother would do without me. Once 
he said, but I hope nobody will tliink me vain, 
Robert does not often say such things, but 
when lie does he means it—he said, “Patty, 
you never look so pretty in my eyes as when 
you are looking after my brother.” iliere! 
now 1 have told it. I hope I shall be forgiven 
if 1 acknowledge 1 often repeat this to myself, 
and 1 often wish 1 could hear Robert say it 
again. It gave me such a thrill; and here, not¬ 
withstanding, 1 am tiying to get ins brother 
out of the hmnse. 

Of course I could say no more after that 
answer of Erasmus. Twenty Mrs. Arundels 
might have tormented me in vain. 

“ Patty,” said Erasmus, suddenly, " suppose 
we have a tea.” 

“ A tea! the kettle wQl be up at half .past 
eight.” 

“ I mean people—a party to tea. Send home 
for fruit and flowers.” 

“ Who am 1 to ask ?” said 1, solemnly and 
severely, feding what was coming. 

“ M». Araimel,” he answered, without the 
least diame or blush. 

“ Ho!” I exclaimed, in a voice that was made 
up of > pettishness, hysterics, and sarcamn. 
“ Ho, because she is so clever, I suppose.” 

” Sho is not the least clever, lhatc a clever 
woman; (fon’t you, Robert P” 

“Ab^inate them,” answered Robert. 

You may ask some more, Patty. Send home 
for cakes, wines, and jellies.” 

So there was 1 pinned down to invite that 
wiom—.person to tea. 

1 wmt to confide my sorrows to Pet. 

“ 1 shall come to that tea-^rty also. It will 
be too late for bal:^, but 1 will bring ' my old 
thing.’” ' * 


." The squire dines when we have tea, Pet. 
Don’t, for gooda^’ soke, ask him ^to do each a 
thing.” I 

“1 have a smh to be of that party. Olivmr 
has widtes always like mine. - 1 thi^ PR^y 
has another matoh-make tm hand.” . 

The mischievous ^ing I And from her, too. 
Ungratefui Pet. Matoh-nadae, indeed! A* if 
ever 1 shall make a match again. No, iui^d; 
let me get Erasmus safe out of Mrs. Arunlers 
clutclies, and I won’t have a ^ir of lovers ever 
near me again. 

” Robert,” says Pet, in a whisper, that even¬ 
ing, when she oame down to t^ me that she 
and her “ old thing” could think of nothing bnt 
the doctor^s tea-party, and to ask when it was 
to take place, “ Robert, this once so good Patty 






marry. She wants his estate.” 

“ To be sure,” answered Robert, laaghiug j 
“that is just it. Now I can account tor her 
dislike of the pretty wid—^Mrs. Arun—she will 
not even permit me. Pet, to mention her name.” 

I took no notice of eit her of them, and let 
them laugh on. A pretty thing, indeed, to 
accuse me of not helping Erasmus to marry! I 
should like him to marry. I want him to marry, 
poor dear fellow, some one who will take care 
of him. But who in the world is there fit lot 
him ? 

Mary Macoll was just the least in the woiid 
too giddy. And Lucy Hatchard was too 
delicate, lie must have a strong, active, sensible 
wife, one who will take care he does not get his 
death of cold star-gazing, or blow liimadlf up 
bottling, or starve himself by forgettiag to «it. 

Learning is doubtless a wonderful blessing, 
and one ouglit to be very proud if one has sum 
a clever relation as Erasmus. And 1 am sure X 
am proud. But, goodness gracious me, w^t a 
plague it is after all, and what good does it do 
one to know what people did formerly, and what 
})eople are going to do hereafter P To my mind, 
one had butter Im thinking what one is about one¬ 
self. 

Which reminds me of the doctor’s tea-party. 
Of course, if Pet would come, and would bring 
the squire, why I must set about havh^ tMngs 
altogether in mt-rate order. 

I must have the drawiug-room carpet up for 
one thing, and put up the ofean curtains, and the 
summer chintz. And I must senohover to Wind¬ 
falls—ikaamus’s house—for flowers and fruit, 
and game and fish; and I am sure Molesworthy 
—his cook and hoimekeeper—will come and 
hcb. But first I must see whom to invite. 

Dear me, now, if it was not for that worn— 
person, how 1 sitould enjoy Erasmus’s tea-nai-ty. 

1 will have young Knowles, and pretty Lizzy 
Thomson, because 1 have lately ^n symptoms. 
Tut, what iu the world am 1 tliinking of. No 
more lovers for me, tliank you. I am disgusted 
with the whole race of lovers, mid think love- 
making, especially the love-making How-a-dkfS, 
quite msgracefuU 

Tire eves Mrs. Arundel make^ and, her help- 
lessuessl as if siie iiad fewer arms and legs than 
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other people. She maj be pratty. Well, .she 
is pretlj. I don’t deny that. And oh dew 
me, tbough.X am tiot lesmed, and have too OKcudi 
to do to study.biatoty.nad astaxtnomy, and all 
thatt 7 et.I.icnov:-.lt'ras a fact, that all kamed 
then idioobe silly pretty Scmae si^ 

it is becaiuMt they do no^ like rivals, bat my 
belief », thalt sm. their senses being occupied by 
tb|ykst the future, and their wits bent on 
dis^Gcing .what people did formerly, which 
do^ aot seem ball so pl^sant as what we do 
not tfey have no judmaent left for every-day 
siaraera. Their thoughts always occupied with 
dry (mt-of-the-way obscurities, th^ are instantly 
snntten with a pretty, face. They tlnn^ they 
have made a discoverv, when all the while people 
with half their brains have found out that “ hand-1 
' some is as handsome does,” and don’t see any 
beauty in the face of a goose. 

Aeoose! She is not a goose, ^e is a clever, 
attftu, schoning, designing woman—person 1 
mehn. ' . 

Erasmus never concoct ed a mixture of bottles 
more carefully than she is planning and plotting 
a mixture of devices how to ensnare him. 

1 will ask, as a foil, tlie lovely Ellen Wyatt. 
No; she is engaged. If Pet’s sister was only 
here, now. But she is too young. “Come, 
R^tly, Patty,”, said I to myself, “ how you are 
wasting .time. Write your invitations, and bo 
done with it.” 

CHAPTER u, 

V • 

Watl., I wrote them, and I kept “that per- 
sosx’a’?., to the last. And while I was writing it, 
som^ow my pen felt as if it was angry too, and 
sputtered. 

Now I hope everybody is aware that I am 
nervously neat and tidy, so they may think what 
1 tboni^t, when 1 looked at my sputtered 
note. • 

“ No,” said I. “ Patty, I would not write,it 
again if I was you. It is my opinion that, write 
that note as often as you like, it will be sput¬ 
tered. She does not consider your feelings, and 
wly are you to consider hers ?” 

It was true; she never considered my feel- 
ings. She made eyes at Erasmus under my very 
uosc* 

Now is it not odd how circumstances arc more 
obstinate thhn oneself. I was determined not 
tC write a secimd note, and yet tbii^ of my 
state when Eobert. said, 

“Patty, 1 suppose you did not forget to 
invite Miss Eoss when you wrote your invitation 
to the wid—to Mrs. Aru n. ?” 

“ Eobert, I utterly forgot her.” 

“ Then you must write again,” said he. 

1 am not naturally obstmate, but as for 
writing that note (though I m^ht have 
guessea sputwing was to warn me 1 was 
forgettin^omethisg), 1 should like to sec. my- 
SSK do^ ft. 

^ ^ ^ 
bpst bbnn^ and ^ak, and went and 
sSnraEcr to cwne in a friendly way. I like 


Mliss Eoss rather, and I pi^ liar a great deal 
foil: living witli-p-*’’ 

.. T^ere.l stp}^ed. I did ncf^i wfoh .Ecdiert to 
think.1 was a meanlit^ wopias, ra si^bin^of 
that sort and so 1 said luHhing- either of the 
sputtered note. 

I found Miss Eoss at home aloik. She was 
mending some lace for Mrs. Arandel . That 
person was out, taking a strdU, she said. StroU 
indeed! I knew what it wasj she was doing 
anything but strolling. She was rtnning after 
Erasmus. 

However, I forgot her for a iittie, I was so 
surprised to find Miss Eoss aueh an agreeable 
nice girl. I was a little prejndieed ag^t her 
before, because of that person. 

“ Eobert,” said I, when I got home, “ she is 
such a dear, and has always lived in Scotland. 
Her mother was a Scotch heiress, and married 
a ckr|yman, and site is dead, and they all Eve 
with their fother in the most primitive way. 
She has the fairest skin, and is quite pretty 
when she smiles^—with such yards and yards of 
hair; and mind, Eobert, yon are to be very 
kind and nice to her.” 

“Gf course I will, when 1 know of whom you 
are rhapsodising.” 

He knew all the time, but that is a way Eo¬ 
bert has; he tries often to see if I will -be out 
of patience with him. Demr me, as if I could. 

We had no refusals, excepting that Mrs. 
Arundel was so audacious as to write and say 
she hoped we would excuse her cousin, as she 
felt too shy to como to so large a party. 

“Good gracious, Eobert,’' I said, “where 
will that woman ge to ? T^e girl’s eyes quite 
sparkled with pleasure when 1 asked her, and 
sne said she had the greatest desire to mix in 
English society. Wh^ are we to do P” 

“ Send Erasmus to request her company as a 
favour.” 

Oh, goodness gracious! Was I reduced to 
this ? But- Erasmus would go, and I had the 
horrid feeling all the time that jib was glad of 
any excuse to go to Eglantine Cottage. He 
came back quite a sort of new Erasmus, a mix¬ 
ture of Eobert in his manner, and a kind of 
foolish friskiness. 

'' She is, as yon say, Patty, a well-developed 
large noble type of the genns woman.” (I had 
said nothing of the kind.) “ She partakes more 
of the Teutonic order than is usually seen in the 
Celtic race. She bos tlie dreamy refl^itive 
German eye; her organisation has a]l the 
characteristics of the ruminating or qniraoent 
species. She would make an admirable motlmr.” 

“ My dear brolher!” 

I sometimes called Emmns brother, that he 
might remember I was his sister.^ Never having 
liad a sister until Eobert iparried; he might 
otherwise have forgotten 1 stood in rrialioa to 
him. 

“Yes, Patty, I agree with you; she would 
make an admirable mothm*; but how goes on the 
tcaP Mrs. Arundel asked me who was to be 
here, and 1 si^ everybody-. Ako, X told her 
the parly was given in her honour.” 
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“Erasara$1” 

‘'9lio » a pretty woman, Eobert—a Tory 
TOTtty Trotaan, Blie ia Ike iny poor mother’s 
little l^rMttes ahe^berdeas, that yon attd 1 fell 
in teye with when we were bt^a. I have it now. 
It is a pity she will talk of what she does not 
understand." • • 

Lucky he said that, or, my goodness me, what 
I should hare'dottetl don’t know. It is really 
dreadful to think of feelmg in such a temper. 

1 was tempted to wish a dozen times that 
Jnpiter would bare a few more new moons 
visible to the naked eye, or that some great 
revulonn of nature woud take place, or some¬ 
body invent something astounding—anything to 
attract the attention of Erasmus. But there he 
was as mtional almost as Eoberi. He examined 
evmything that his housekeeper brought from 
Windfalls; he tasted a c^d many things; be 
even meddled with the nowers, and stu^ two 
peonies on each side of the {uer-glass. 

Also he went home, for no particular reason 
that wc cobld made out, and if he did not bring 
back, in a little basket, carefully wrapped up in 
cotton, his mother’s Dresden shepherdess. 

"I shall he .curious to see, Patty,” said he, 
as he placed it on a conspicuous bracket, " if 
any one will perceive the likencss-^if she will 
notice it herself—wish—hum, hum.” 

Erasmus had a way, when not quite satisfied, 
or not exactly understanding his own thoughts, 
of relieving bis feelings by saying “hum, hum.” 

Far my part, I hoped lie would be humming 
all the evening. Generally, I liad to remind 
him of his dress, bnt in the afternoon of the 
tea-party, three hours before any one was 
expected he came down with even his white 
tie elegantly tied. 

“ I got Molesworthy to do it for me,” says 
he, quite unashamed. To be sure, when a clever 
man is a fool, what a fool he is ! I hope every¬ 
body will pardon this wicked speech, but 
indeed 1 did not in the least know what I was 
doing that evening. 

darling Pet and the excellent squire, who 
was growing quite a stout portly fellow, came 
early. 

“How nice of you,” I whispered to her— 
“ how nice of you, Pet, to come so beautifully 
dressed.” 

“ I think he wiU not know if we wear silk or 
sackcloth-~but I have a thought in my head—^to 
be clever this evening, and 1 made my old thing 
read, oh, such a book, with a name so long, 
One person shall not only be able to talk 
learned to himl” 

Was not she a darling to enter at once into 
my feelings. But oh! goodness gracious, when 
she arrived—tint person—really she was the 
litUe Dresden sliepnerdess over again, and poor 
Hiss Hobs looked like an overgrown school-girl 
beside her, in white muslin. 

However, excepting that one thing, neviu’ was 
there such a sucoessml t«i-party. Everybody 
was ddighted with the foeshnw, the prettiness 
of my ttn-table. I flktter myselj—but dear me, 
what is the use of my flattering myself, when 


Erasmus is sitting by, and staring that 
peitson just^ as if she were One of dupitx^s 
.moons, or his mother’s Dresden shepherdess. 

“I am SO afraid of opening my lips belo^ 
you, doctor’* (such dreadfuSy pretty 
murmured this'false thiug who only came to 
talk to him. 

“Why?" said he, quite anxious, “Now 
why?” . • 

“Because you are so clever, and know so 
many languages; and though I study a good deal, 
and never permit myself to read ti5e least bit of 
trash—yet I feel—1 know I am hut a babe in 
learning,” And she looked up, odiondy pr^^. 

“That we all are, my dear madam. The 
more one dips into the well of knowledge, the 
deeper one finds it.” 

“But still, how it fascinates one to penetrate 
into the mysteries of nature. All that you 
were telling us this morning of the origin of 
races, of the different types of the human kind, 
charmed me. I shall take up entomology as 
one of my favourite studies.” 

“ Entomology!” echoed Erasmus. 

“ Yes—I was so much interested in what you i 
told Miss Boss of the Tudor orij^-” 

“Hum, hum,” said Erasmus. 

Pet and 1 exchanged felicitations by tjbe eyes. 

“ That is a very silly woman,” whispered the 
squire to mej “she ought to content herself | 
wjtli looking pretty.” j 

But Sarah Jane, who was there of course at 
the tea-party, loved her at once. She looked her I 
over, and appraised her and her dress, and 
each calculation showing its costliness and 
value, of course Sarah Jane loved on in 
proportion- She had never seen any reason 
why people should be particular in naming 
their ologies, so she was as ignoraut as 
Mrs. Arundel as to “why Erasmus hummed. 
Mr, Bellenden and Sarah Jane were now 
on pretty good terms. As Robert said, “ She 
had at last settled down to her paces all 
right,” which was no doubt a satisfactory 
way of talking about lier, as far as Robert was 
concerned. 

For my part, I was glad to perceive that she 
was beginning to see what it was to be a wife. ■ 
She took some time to do so, which was the 
more astonishing when 1 remember how dread¬ 
fully she was inTlove with Mr. BeUpnden before 
they were married. However, I cannot waste 
ail our precious moments upon her. I must 
bri^ our tea-driiiking to an end. 

We discovered that Miss Ross sang very 
well, I had the satisfaction of. seeing Erasmus 
beating time (all wrong), hut I had the pain of 
witnessing his eyes fixed first on the Dresden 
shepherdess and then on Mrs. Arundel. 

“ My goodness me,” I said to myself, “ how 
careful mothers should be as to what they leave 
in their sons’ ww. Don’t you let little Oliver,” 

I whispered to Pet, " ever see a Dresden ciu^ 
shepherdess.” 

“My SOD,” lulled Pet, with dignity, us if 
he was twenty-six years old instead of twipnt^- 
six months, “will only admire what his 
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fatlier admires, aod that is his mother/’ (Dear 
thiog^) 

Upon my vord, as BtAiert and I said to eaoh 
other ever so manv times, a sight it is to 
see the squire ana Pet. One has read of the 


witlumt it. That was just the case with our 
squire. Ho was incapable and wretched with¬ 
out Pet. But with Pet, he is handsome, lively, 
clever, positively a little “ larky,” which I hear 
is now the proper word to express spirit. 

Here he u talking of Erasmus’s tk-partjr. 

“Not for wwlds would I enter into rival- 
slup with the presidii^ genius that makes 
Myrtle Cottage the perf^tion of a home” 
("Quite true, don’t cry, Pidity,” whispered 
Kobert. " True as Sanscrit,” cries Prasmus), 
“ but it would give my wife and myself infinite 
pleasure to welcome toe same party to the Hall 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Tou darling old thing,” whispered Pet. 

"Excellent, excellent,” cried Erasmus. I 
wonder if ho will take his Dresden shepherdess 
to the Hall. 

chamkh ni. 

“Patty,” says Erasmus to me, in the inter¬ 
mediate day between our tea-party and that to 
take place at the Hall, “what relation is Miss 
Boss to Mrs. Arundel P” 

" Well, Erasmus,” said I, delighted to have 
something to say against that person, and so 
speakiTig with the greatest emphasis, "there is 
a n^ti^ns&ip between ihm. I am not, brother, 
oaii oi tiose who yo about asserting one thipg, 
when I it is another, and I take it for 
ffranted, as I ought to do, that people irg to 
speak the truth.” 

"My dear Patty,” interrupted Erasmus, 
meekly, “have I asked anything wrong?” 

“ Goodness gracious, no, Erasmus.” 

" Patty merely wishes to prepare your mind, 
Erasmus, for hearing that Mrs. Aran—ahem! 
that Miss B.OSS is niece to the wid—who, in her 
turn, calls her cousin. In fact, our pretty little' 
friend tells fibs.” 

" Is it not strange, Bobert,” mused Erasmus, 
" the power that beauty possesses over all other 
influences? From the’ earliest ages, we trace 
through the history of man-” 

But, my gfi'Cfdness me, it is quite impossible 
I can remember, much less write down all that 
Erasmus said on the power of beauty. It was 
quite a lecture. He soared up to the gods and 
goddesses, and he went down nobody knows 
where; indeed, I should be ashamed to mention, 
and ho brought up all sorts of Helens, Circes, 
and Aspasias, and indeed there was such a con¬ 
glomeration of names, that, without doubt, I 
should mix them all wrong, putting those toge¬ 
ther who were centuries apart, and setting 
Erasmus humming at the sad mistakes. But he 


“Antoiudits! Half ^raan, half French. 
Hum, bum! All wives, in my ppmioin, thould 
be oalled Patty,'Rol^.’* 

A little inconvenient, I think, Erasnms.” 

“1 mean, you know, pleasant homek.aames, 
like Patty, lilattie, Molly, Maggie.” 

" Miss Boss’s name is M^gie,” 

"Is it, indeed? Now, is it, indeed?”said 
Erasmus, with an amount rif eagerness in his 
voice, as if he had discovered a new comet with 
three tads. 

Dear me; I could have kissed somebody for 
joy, only Bobert does not like sudi things in 
public, and Erasmus would have seen nothing 
m it, and only said, “ Patty, my dear, 1 thank 
you.” 

" Now,” said I to myself, as I wns going up- 
stsdrs to dress for the Ball tea-party, " wl^ am 
I such a mean little woman u not to demre 
Erasmus to marry this pretty little peraoit, and 
yet be pleased it be would fancy Miss Boss ? 
Answar me that, Mrs. Patty, if you can, for you 
know as mueh of the one as the other.” 

It was true 1 knew as much of the one as the 
other, bat that knowledge was sufilcient to 
show me that Erasmus would be happy with the 
one and miserable with the other. False she 
was in many things; what might she not prove 
on more intimate acquaintance? And Miss 
Ross was exactly a dinerent character, and in 
an amiable admirable manner kept her aunt in 
tolerable order. In Miss Boss every day I saw 
s6me new thing to admire; in that person every 
day some fresh thing to di^e. 

But, however, 1 would go to the Hall tea- 
party, and think only of being happy and gay, 
and making myseK as agreeable as 1 could, 
even if I saw Erasmus as usual plant himself 
opposite that person, and stare at her—bis 
usual habit; while she would use gli her little 
arts—" Could you ?” (just to arrange her lace 
shawl); “ Womd yon ?” (just to put down her 
cup of tea); " Might I ?” (just take his bouquet 
out of his button-hole, smell it, play with it, 
keep possession of it). Now I just appeal to 
any one if it was possible for any man to resist 
such ways, especially a man so clever that he 
had not liaif the ordinary use of his common 
senses, 

“Patty looks very nice, does she not, Eras¬ 
mus?” said Bobert, as I came down ready 
dressed, 

" She always looks nice to me,” answered 


ground up at last 07 savings 
* * Do you. happen to know the Christian name 


of Mrs, Amndm?” 

“ Aatoinetta,” answered I, a little sulky. 


Now to think of a good kind fellow, capable 
of saying such dear little speeches, being tlirewn 
away on that person. It was enough to make 
one cry. 

However, it was time to set out for the HalL 
We were overtaken by the village fly,,eonvey- 
ing.Mrs. Arundel and Miss Boss. 

“Will you not join our ’WaHcfaig party ?*’ said 
Erasmus, eagerly; “ ’tis such a lovely evening,” 
“ Exquisite,” murmured she; “ But could 1?” 
and she show^ as Eraunusopened'thefivdoor, 
the tiniest littlq^oot, in the tiniest blacK satin 
slipper. 
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“Why do yoa wear such things?” said he, 
tmd forgot the answer as be looked into her face. 
Gra^ous tnel X would not bh so dangerously 
prettv for the world. 

“ Would yoa like to walk, Miss Boss ?” said 
Hobert. 

“Very much,” answered she, and winding a 
sort of gossamer scarf over her head, by way of 
bonnet, she spang lightly ont and ioined os. 

Upon which Bobert sud something in Ger¬ 
man, for he is nearly as clever as Erasmus in 
languages. She laughingly replied. 

Kow, tn imeak in any other ton^e than his 
own, gives Erasmus that sort of j^easure that 
antiquaries have at old discoveries, geologists of 
new strata, botanists of some rare plant. He 
forgot the vision of loveliness in white muslin and 
laoe, more like his mother's china shepherdess 
than ever, and turned eagerly to Miss Ross. 
Never had he met so perfect a German scholar. 
We might have been walking up to the Hall now, 
if Robert had not taken uim by the arm, and 
kept him resolutely going forward all the time. 

Of course the tea-party at the Hall was some¬ 
thing (mite out of the common. Moreover, 
either all the imperious servants were gone, or 
they had become amiable and happy, like their 
master, for they seemed to welcome us all with 
the greatest pleasure, and I might have asked 
for their lady’s ivory-handled brush and tortoise¬ 
shell comb to do my hair, and they would have 
> thought it no more than my due. 
j Tea was served in. the rose-garden. Straw- 

i berries and cream were to be found in little out- 

1 of-thc-way corners. Ices and champagne-cup 
! under the cedar and mulberry trees. 

' Altogether, I wanted to kiss Ref every five 

j minutes, by way of telling her how deligldful 
! everything was, and only Sarah Jane running 
j • to tell me that " the divine creature” was look- 
i ing unutterably, and liow fortunate I was to 
have the prospect of such an “exquisite thing” 
for a sister-in-law, for never was such devo- 
tion-r-ali, ah—now and then brought me back 
to my horrid sensations. 

1 went about nine o’clock near the place 
where they were sitting, 

“Would you?” I heard her say, in her most 
i insinuating voice, and for answer she had a peal 

1 of the loudest thunder I ever heard. 

1 Such a scurry, such a shrieking, screaming, 

calling. We ran into the house for our lives— 
Erasmus was half Carrying that person, who 
seemed to be fainting. Eor the matter of that, 
my danling Pot was no better; she was shelter¬ 
ing in the great squire’s arms, as if he could 
ward off for her even the lightning. 

But a thunderstorm was to Erasmus a de¬ 
lightful plaything. No sooner had he deposited 
Mrs. Arunael on the sofa, than he proceeded 
out on to the balcony to watcdi the storm. The 
tain had not begun. 

He began to ekplaki the theory of storms, to 
point out the difference between harmless and 
hurtful lightning. Among l^e few that had 
snSlcieht strength of mind toUisten to him, was 
Miss Ross. 

As she leant her bead against the^ maroon- 
coloured velvet curtain of the window, it socmed 
to me as if her hair was on fire. 1 exclaimed, 
and ran to her.. 

“No,” she juiswerod,smiling; "haveno fear, 
my hair is very electric, and on the s%hteBt 
friction in a thunderstorm will sparkle.” 

Erasmus became dumb with delight. He 
moved the heavy curtain to bring out the 
sparks, he lookw longingly, unutterably.* I 
felt that he would have given worlds to uncoil 
those rich plaits of hair, and lecture and ex¬ 
pound upon their wonderful eleotrie property. 

“ Would you ?” began I, of all people, 
“Could you?” going on unblushingly. "Might 
I?” I really was ashamed of myself, and pro¬ 
mised myself never again to blame others fur 
using sentences I might find myself obliged to 
use in spite of myself. “ May I just undo one 
plait for Erasmus to see the effect ?” 

“ Pray undo it all; for, do not think me vain, 

I have been told it is carious to watch the 
effect in the dark, when it is combed out.” 

“Will it be dangerous while the lightning is 
going on?” 

" Yes,” eUcclaimed Erasmus; “ wait until the 
storm is over,” 

" Meanwhile,” she whispered to me, “ begin 
to unplait, it is such an endless business.” 

And as Robert said to me, when, the storm 
over, the wonderful hiur unplaited, "XVhafc a 
sight it was!” Not that she showed it out of 
vanity, for she never uncoiled it all until we 
were quite in the dark. She shook it out for A 
moment, when I was with her alone, and ^owed 
me how I was to comb it, and what a glory it 
was. Long pale golden threads of true Scottish 
hair. It was the richest garment I ever saw. 

As I combed it out, and it sparkled and crackled, 
Erasmus could not contain himself. How am 

I to describe all his antics P Even Pet left the re¬ 
fuge of the squire's arms, and came all wondering 
to see. And Robert (now I know Robert did it 
on purpose, though he will say lie did not, which 
is so wrong of him), Robert suddenly brought 
in a great lamp, and then everybody saw this 
wonderful hair in its full luxuriance. 

Miss Ross blushed so prettily, while she 
deftly divided, twisted, and coiled it all up in 
about two minutes. “ My sisters have the same 
sort of hair,” she murmured. 

It being now quite fine, and.gctting late, we , 
thought it right to pay our adieus to our host 
and hostess, and depart. 

“Best Patty,” whispered Pet to me, as I was 
wishing her good night, “ the horrid thunder¬ 
storm lias done it. Your so-learaed Erasmus 
will never be content until that wonderful hair 
is his own.” 

And Pet was right. 

Erasmus went as often as ever to Eglantine 
Cottage, but he never looked at Mrs. Arundel. 

(1 don’t mind giving her that name now.) He 
was talking German to Miss Ross, and regard¬ 
ing her hair. 

I felt certain he was longing .for the rigl^ to 
pull it all down again. 

. .1 
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Robert and said bo to us aolemidt. 

one creninff about tUreO wa^t after tbe Htul 


tea-party," I desire y»W adviee.” 
Weei^lr promitof 1»i|n the very best. 


advice” 


” I am a mW enidtte^ who raia| be said to 
have used the b^t part of my life m {mrsuits 
not so Ukdy to do myself ^d as those vho 
come after me. 'Wbat additions 1 have made to 
scienoo will, I may say without yaniW, make my 
name remembered lom; after 1 am dust myself. 
God was BO good as to endow me, not 
ody with the taste, but the means for pro- 
viamg the world with certain roots of know¬ 
ledge, that to know has now become, one might 
almost say, a craving on the part of this 
wonderful age. There is an extraordinary 
delight and fascination in these studies. At 
the same time, I never look at you, my dear 
brother, vrithout perceiving that real happmess 
in this world consists in social and domestic 
tics. I have studied the subject well.” Here 
Erasmus diverged into asort of learned summing 
up of a set of people of whops I never heard 
before, and from whoso writings, and saying, 
and examples, he proved indisputably that, 
domestic married man is that man of all othera 
placed in the position designed by God for his 
perfect happiness. In fact, Erasmus lectured on 
so much upon what, was the simplest thing in 
the world, that I said in a hurry: 

“And so, at last, Enismus, you would like to 


detenained, that is, she wiihes-^but truly-— 
though X have admirod her—-I should not have 
deserved the wtf»e of maa, if Idmd not edmirod 
%eri—she ihhtks—ehc persists jm thipkipg—.u-” 

Will t»fi UBstd'la w/im "fiVtsasMsiH mini mass 


dear Patty/* answered be, a little put 
out, “ I am coming to that. Why 1 desire yours 
andSohett’s advice is, will any woman marry 
mer 

** Mrs. Aron—^tlic wid—that pretty little thing 
w^ take yon on your first word, Erasmus,” re¬ 
plied Itobert. 

Erasmus rose upj he frowned, be 1mm- 
hummed; evidently, for once in bb lile, he felt a 
spit of anger against Robert. Instantly Robert 
saw this. 

" Sit down, Erasmus ; forgive me. May I 
see you as happy with a nice bright Maggie as 
I am with Patty.” 

“ Ah, Robert, that b it. Will she have me P 
Do not think 1 am carried auay by any other 
feeling than her own beautiful character. Her 
forbearance to that peevish woman, her un¬ 
scrupulous truth and rectitude of mind, her do- 
‘mestic virtues, so like dear Patty’s, and with all 
thb, so tender a heart, so clear a head, so sen¬ 
sible a woman, T never met. Our dear mother's 
name was Maigaret, you know, Robert.” 

“It was, my dear brother; may the omen be 
propitious.” 

“ What b my proper course to do P” 

“Go to her at once, and tell her of your 
affection for her.” 

“If she should refuse me, Patty, you will 
haif>8Bd vtoxk, sister, to cotuole me.” 

And the pathos with which he said this of 
OQUTw made me burst out crying. 

V '“‘lou see that poor pretty foolish woman has 


surely, patty, I may coll her anything X like 
now.” 

“ Tea, Antoinetta, if you please." 

Was not I happy P and while tliey were away, 
I skipped up to Pet, and told her in the 
strictest confidence. 

And Pet could not resist skipping bade with 
me to learn tlie news. And luckily we had 
the shortest time to wait, for in rushed Robert* 
and caught me round the waist, and kissed pie a 
dozen times, never seeing Pet. Such good news. 

Only Mrs. Arundel was most indignant, and 
declared she would have Erasmus up for breach 
of prombe, and showed a bundle of hb letters, 
over which Robert roared so with uuconlrollabie 
laughter at the notion of their being available 
against bis brother (half a dozen of them 
merely answers to -invitations to Eglantine 
Cottage, and the rest scientific replies to 
supjKised learned questions from her), that in a 
pet she poked them into the fire. 

However, she let out that the only reason 
she took Eglantine Cottage was to be near him, 
having met him abroad, &o. Ac. 

" She came to hunt down her quarry,” said 
Robert, most uproarious, “ and missed it.” 

That evening, Mbs Ross, now our Maggie, 
came with Erasmus, to<be kissed by me as my 
sister. 

“ Now you will be sure to be good to dear 
Erasmus, and love him well,” said 1, severely. 

“ Good!” she echoed, “love him. 1 wonder 
how I have lived until now without his love.” 

That was enough for me. That was the 
proper way for Erasmus to be loved.* As for 
Erasmus. 1 wondered bow long it would be 
before he would have all that gloiyof hair down 
again. But Maggie pined to go home. “ Love 
mokes one so greedy of other love. I must 
liave my father’s blessing, my dear sbtcrs’ con¬ 
gratulations,” said she. 

And think of us going, too, down to Scotland, 
and being introduced to M^gie’s father and 
sbters. 

But, dear me, if I once begin on that subject, 
and on with how they all bved Erasmus, and 
likea Robert and me, and the wedding, and 
cverytbing, I liad better begin a Ihrcc-volumed 
novel at once. 
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CIIAPTEll XX. TWO AND A HALF TEU CENT. 

Mk. Kf.ckwitch banished, and t.lic coflVc-cnijs 
pushed aside, William Trefalden utlered a little 
preliminary coush, and said, 

“ Now, Saxon, to business.” 

Saxon wa-s all attention. 

“ In the first place,” lie becran, “ you have a 
l.iv^e fori line in money; luid it is highly ir.ipor- 
liuit lhat so weiirlily a .sum should be advan- 
iic'cnusly xilaced. I’y advantageously placeil, I 
mean laid out in t':e purchase, of land, lent on 
moifgrige, or ollicrwiso employed in sneli a 
manner as to bring you large retui-.is. And I 
assure you 1 have not ceased, sinec youralVaiis 
have l)ecn in my liands, to make iminiiy in every 
quarter where inquiry was likely to lead to any- 
ihing nsefnl.” 

“I’m sure it’s very kind of yon,” nmrnane.l 
Savon, vaguely. 

“The greaf dililcnlty,” enniinued Mr. Trefal- 
den, “is the largeness of flic sum. ft is com¬ 
paratively easy to dispose of fifty, or a hundred, 
or even of five hundred lliutmand pounds; 
but noiiody either wants to borrow, or could 
give security, for sueli a sum as four mil¬ 
lions. Not lhat I should wish to see your all 
idaeed upon a single venture. Far IVom it. 1 
w ould uot ail vise such a steji, though the. Itussiau 
govcrnmeiil were the borrower. lUit neither do 
! wish to spread your propeny over too largo a 
surface. It is a course attended with great iu- 
eonvenience .and great expense. Uo you quite 
follow me 

“Not ill the. least,” said Saxon, to wh nn the 
language of the nioney-inarkct was about as iii- 
telligilile as a cuneiform inscription. 

“ Well, you understand that jour money ought 
to be invested ?” 

“ I thouglit it ivas invested. It’s in Driuu- 
nioiid’s bank.” 

“Not so. The hulk of your fortune consists 
of government stock; but a very considerable 
.sum which 1 had expected to invest, for jou 
before now, and which, if you remember, we .sold 
out of the funds when you first came to London, 
is tcmporaiily deposited at DriTmmond’s, where 


at present it brings you no interest. My object, 
liowcvcv, is to do with this what I hope to do in 
lime with the whole of your money—namely, 
invest it safely at a higli rate of interest. liy 
iliese means you will enjoy an ample income, 
ljut leave your capital untouched.” 

“ Shall I, indeed ?” said Saxon, struggling to 
conceal a yawn. “ That is very curious.” 

“Not curious j.t all, if (me even understands 
the first principles of hanking. Have jou no 
idea of what interest is ?” 

“Oh dear yes,” replied Saxon, briskIj’, “I 
know all about that, (heaioicx explained it 
U) me. Interest means two and a half per 
emit.” 

Mr. Trefalden shifted the position of his c’aair, 
mid turned the lainii in such amannev that the 
liglil, fell more fully on Saxon’s face, and left his 
i.wn in shadow. 

“’l^'o ami a half per cent !” ho repeated. 
“Th* wiLs a very limited statement on the part 
Ilf Mr. Great ore.x. Iniere.st may mean auj tliiug, 
iVinn one per cent up to a hundred, i.>r a hundred 
tlmiisand. lie cannot have olfercd that asser¬ 
tion as an expdanation of general facts. Do you 
remember the conversation that led. to itP’ 

“ Not clearly ; hut he was talking verj miieh 
a.s you l.avc just been talking, and he said tiiey 
Mould give me two ami a half per cent at their 
bank, if i liked to [nil my money in it.” 

“ 11 umpli! and y our reply ?” 

“ 1 said you managed everything of that sort 
for me, and that I would ask you to sec to it.” 

“ Cleaning, that you would ask me to transfer 
your money from Drummond’s to Greaiorcx’s r” 

“If you please.” 

“Till'll 1 cerlainiy do not please : and long 
as yon continue to attach the slightest, value to 
inv cqiinion, you will uot place a pomiy in their 
ha’iids.” 

Sa.xou looked aghast. 

“ (Jh, but—but I promised,” said he. 

“ PiToi.sely what .1 expected to lienr yon .say. 
1 felt sure you had been triqiped into tv promise 
of oonie kind.” 

“ I can’t break my word,” s.oid Saxon, rt'so- 
lutely. 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his slionldcrs. 

“1 can’t let you rniii yourself,” he replied. 
" Great orex and Greatorex are on the verge of 
j bankruptcy; and 1 have private iuforuiatiou 
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M'liich lends me to believe they must stop paj’- 
ment before the week is out.” 

The young man stared at him iii silence, 
lie neither knew what to saj', nor wliat to 
think. 

“And now,” said his coushi, “ tell me nil that 
took place, as nearly as you can rcuieiubcr it. 
Virst of all, i suiiposc-, .Mr. Laurence Greaiorex 
kiniily volunteered to cxi)lain the interest systeiii 
to you; and, iiaviii.a- .shown you how it was ixirt 
of the business of a banker to pay interest on 
deposits, he i)roposed to take your money, and 
allow you two and a half per cent ?” 

Saxon nodded. 

“ You referred the proposition to me; andlMr. 
Greatorex w:uj not be.'>t j)leascd to (hnl that you 
ivJicd so much upon my judinneul.'’ 

''How do you know thatr” exclaimed Saxon. 

“He then enlarged on the (lunaers of high 
ini crest, and the troublesome nut arc of land 
srenrity; imintcd out the advantages of the 
1 deposit system; and ended by extracting your 
1 promise for . . . hon'inueh?” 

I j “ AVho can have told j ou all this r” 

■ I Tell me first wbelhcv J am correct ?” 
j “IVord for w'ord." 

! Jlr. Trefahieii leaned baek in his ehair and 
I laiiglicd—a little sof(, .s.athtiod laugh, like an 
j audible smile. 

I “I have a familiar demon, Saxon,” said he. 
j “Ilis name i,s E.xpcrieiice; aad iu* tells me a 
ii great nmny more things than are dreainl of in 

:• .)iir i)liilo.sO[iliy. Ibit you have not yet an- 
li Kwered my fir.st. f|ae.j,tion—Itow imieii 'r” 
jl “lie said it was axerybad idan to lockup 
ij one’s money—‘lock up’was the jdirase, I ant 
' j sure—and th.'it 1 should tind it. so eonvenient to 

II he able to draw out whenever 1 ehosc. And 

'[ “And then you tigveedwith him, of course. 
• j Go on.” 

I; “ .\ud then lie said lie snppo.sed f woulil not 
ii mind going to iJie e.\te;i( of live Itundred thou- 
, I s.Uid with iJicir house, juid . . . .” 

I ‘‘Eire hundred tiiousund! Had be the in¬ 
i' credible itnpudeuce to ask you fur five liuudrcd 
; thousand i*” 

I ‘’Jndoed, cousin 'Willhtm, it seenud to me, 

i from the way in which he put it, tluit Mr. 

I ' Greatorex hail'biTly my interest in view.” 

: “How probable!” 

“He said lliat it eonld make no clifferoncc to 
them; and that one person’s ihou'-aiids went no 
j more to them, in the way of busiucse, than au- 
', other’s.” 

;! “ And you believed liim ?” 

; j “ Of course I believed him.” 

I “ And promised him the five hundred thou- 
j sand?” 

I I "Yes.” 

Ii “Then it is a promise that will have to be 

jl broken, young man, that is all. Kay, don’t look 
i‘ so uuliappy. 1 will take ,‘dl the hurden from 
ji your shoulder.s.’ A lay-jcr can do tlicsc things 

I i easily enough, and offend no one. Besides, no 

II • • 


man is bound to fling his money away with his 
eyes open. If you were to pay in that five 
hundred thousand pounds to-morrow morning, 
it would all be in t he pockets of Sir Samuel’s 
creditors before night. It would help the firm 
to stave oft’ the evil day, and you would most 
likely get your two and a half per cent; but j 
I h/ow that you would never see one farthing ' 
of the principal again—and Laurence Greatorex 
knows that 1 know it.” 

“ But—but 1 have not told you quite all yet,” I 
stammered Saxon, whose face had been gedt ing 
graver and gr.aver with every word that Air. 
Trcfaldcu uttered. “ I have given him a cheque j 
for half.” j 

It was well for Mr. Trefaldim that the shade i 
fell ou him where, lie sat, and concealed the 1| 
stonn that, swept across liis features at this an- jj 
iiounccment. It eame and went like a swift y 
shadow; 1ml, pracii.^ed muster of himself as ho j; 
was, he. couhi no more have controlled the ex- |i 
jtressiou of liis face at lltal moment than he i 
could liiivc controlled a thunder-cloud uji in the '; 
heavens. | i 

“You have given Yfr. Greatorex a cheque for ji 
two hiimircd ami liflj thon.'^aud pounds?’’ he 
said, after :i inomenlary itausc. j i 

“ 1 know it was ven-y wrong—] know I <;iiglit , j 
to have eonsulfect you Jir'-t!” exclaimed Sa.xon, 
ipiitc overu helmed by the jn.ngnitudc of his ' 
error. .; 

“Never mind that at pre.sent,” rejdieii the I' 
lawyer, efddly. “The Jtii.seliief is done, .and uc 
have (' 1 ‘ily to try if any of the money is recover- ;■ 
able. IVlieii dill you give it lo him i: 

“.)ust now —;jrier cliuner.” j: 

“'I’u-dui? After tiiree. (feloek?” !■ 

“ Not an hour ago. Wo mot id the cuib; he I; 
asked mo to dine, with him . . . .” 

“And when jou toid him xoii were lo see me, 1; 
this (.oeuing, he gut you to siirn the elieip.c out. p 
<)f hand !” interposed Air. TVifalden, eager!j. !! 
“G!e\(;r — xery clever; but not qe.itc clexer 
enough, for all that I” I; 

Saying xvhieh, t iic Ir.xvx er sel/.cd ptatier and I'cn, 1' 
and began writing rajtidly. IJiixing seriltidetl |; 
three or four line.s, ho pu:hc J them aenns the j‘ 
table, and .said: ; 

“Bead t-liat, and sign it.” 'J 

It xx'a,5 an order ujton the cashier and clerks of b 
Drummond’s bank to rofuso iiiiymont of all 
ehetjTics signed by Mr. Saxtju Trefiilden, until 
further notice. ! 

“But snpjtose,” said Saxon, “that ho lias j 
cashed it already i 

“Tic can’t cash it, you foolish boy, till tlic 
Ixink opens to-morrow morning; and by that 
lime it will be too lute. I shall instantly tiike a 
cab, and go down xxith this paper to the itrivale | 
liousc of tlie chief cashier ; and, to make a.ssttr- ■ 
aiicc doubly sure, Kcckwitcli shall be at tlic ! 
bank to-morroxv moruiug xviieu the doors open. | 

Luoky for you, yiy fine fclloxv, lliat you com- i 
mitted this little folly al’tcr three o’clock iu the 
day!” 
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Sa\on siRiit’d llie paper somewhat reluct¬ 
ant Ij', and Mr. Trel'alilen put "it into liis pocket- 
book. 

“Our business conl'erenec mu.st wail,” said 
lie, “lilltiiis iidiiir is .seUlcd. Sliall you beat 
liomc and alone tn-iuorrow at twelve, it 1 couic 
n]i for an hour’s talk 

“1 will bo at houic and alone, of course,” re¬ 
plied Saxon; “ but i am goin^ down into Surrey 
by tho three o’clock express.” 

“ To Castletowe.rs 'f' 

“ \cs—for a week or ten days.” 

I Mr. T’relaldeu hesitated, 
j “AVliat ] have to say to you must be said 
! quietly and thoroughly,” observed he, imisiiigl.v. 

■ “ And if you are very stujiid indeed, and want a 
; great deal of cxiilauation . . . .” 

1 “ Which is (luitc certain!” interrupted Saxon, 

■ laughing. 

I “ Which I am afraid is quite certain—an hour 
\ will not be enough.” 

“ Will you come at eleven r” 

i\Ir. Trefaldeii look u|) a uiamiseript book, 
and examined one or two consecutive page.s 
1 before reply iiicr. 

\ “ I will noi come at ail,"’ he said, closing it 

1 decisively, ami taking up Lis Jnit. “1 will run 
! dowu to you at Casilrpjw era instead, oiiThur.sday 
j morning. The cm l ies in my engagcmciit-book 
I show notliing of creat imp'O-lanfe, lur that, day, 
1 and 1 know the Jiuil \i ill he i)lea‘' "J tn iveeive 
j ;nc. 1 believe I can e\('u mana-ge I i dine there, 
j 'ind return by the la.si. train at ten.” 

“That ev good 1"’ exclaimed Saxon, heartily; 

I “ and a day out of town will iiu igorale you for a 
j mouth.” 

! So it was settled : and iMr. Trefaldeit turned 
I off t he hast of the gas, and let. bis eousiu out in 
i the dark. 

i “ 1 will send yon n line in llte morning just to 
say tliat all’.s well ai Drummond’s,” said the 
j J.iwycr, :is they sh'sik hands iu the street below ; 

“ but you must gi\e uui your word of honour to 
; .'igu no more ehe((iies till after W ednesday. iiud, 

I above; all, never again to transact any important 
I busiue.ss wiliiout llrst taking my advice.” 

“indeed, eonsin Ai'illiain, 1 never will,” re¬ 
plied Saxon, peaiteui ly. 

“And if your di.'-iiden'.stcd friend eioncsto you 
in his wriitli to-morrow morning, ri'ferliim to me. 
Alyiierves are strong, aiidl can bear any amount 
of vituperation.” 

“ I suppose he will be very much annoyed,” said 
Saxon. 

“ Annoyed ? lie will go raging np and deewn, 
seeking whom he may devour. J5ul. what docs 
that matter':’ ili» auger will uol fall upon 
you, but n})Ou your legal adviser. And 1 am 
uot afraid that he will cat me. Lawyers arc 
indigestible.” 

Whereupon they again shook hands, and went 
their sepai-atc ways ; Mr, Trcfaldcu’s way being 
to Rayswatrr, whmc dwi;lt the chief cashier in 
the bosom of his family, aud Saxou’s to his stall 
' at the Opera. 


CIIAPIEE, XXI. MR. GUKATOREX WITH THE | 

jxmisn c)iT. i 

“ Mr. Gre.vtok£x wishes to know, sir, if you ! 
can give him live minutes’ private conversation ?” ' 

It was not quite a quarter past ten, and Saxon, | 
who had taken a riding-lesson before breakfast, 
was loitering over a book, with the Ijreakfast- 
servico still upon the table. Ho laid the volume jj 
hastily down, and desired that Mr. Greatorex 
might he shown in. He was no moral coward ; 
but he felt tiecidcdly uneomfortablc when he ; 
heard the quick ring of the banker’s high-heeled 
boots on the polisliod floor of the ante-chamber. • 
Air. Greatorex came in, shut the door in i 
Gilliiigwatcr’s face, flung a cnimided .slip of ; 
paper on the talile, and said, in a voice that i 
qui\ ered with suppressed passion: 

“ You have thoue.lit fii, Mr. Trcfaldcn, to slop j 
tlic payment of this cheque. May 1 inquire ' 
with what motive'r” 

lie kept his liat on, aud the fare beneath it 
was at a nliite Imat, even to the lips. ■ 

“J iim really very sorry, tin.-aiorex,” said . 
Saxon, nervously, “ but I ought, never to have 
givcti i; lo you. Aly cousiu manages all my 
.'lif.iirs, and 1 had no liusitiess to interfere with his 
arrauaements. He olijeels to your oiler, and— 
i and I aiii obliged to decline ii. ilut why won’t ' 
I yon sliake hands with mer” 

Mr. Greatorex put his liands behind his back. 

“ You have insulted me," he sud, “and . . ..” 
“Not intentionally.'' iuierniptcd Saxon. 1 
“ Upon my honour, not inieuliouaily.” I 

H'he hanker hoaril him willt a hitter smile. 
“Pshaw!” he said, scorufully. “We all i 
know nhid. intenliotts arc wortfi. Yonrs were i 
certainly not very fricr. lly when youex}>oscd me 
jnst now to the grins and .sneers tif every petty 
clerk iu Drummoud's otlice. Pniy', did it not 
occur to you tltat. the positioii might be the i 
reviM'se of agrecidth'; or that ii might aft'cct my I 
eri'dit somewhat unpleasantly among my brother i 
hankers ‘f’ ’ 

“1 feared, indeed, that I might be so 
unfortunate as to inconvenience you. Air. 
Greatorex,” re]>licd Saxon, with dignity; “and 
I tell yon again, that 1 am sorry for it. But I 
had nt) thought of iusuli iug you."’ ' 

“ iiieonvcnicoiee !’’ eelioed llreatorcx, fiercely.. 

“ Good God, UKtn. you have ruiued me!” 

Iluiued yon P’ i 

‘•'Ay, milled me—me and mine—my falhcr, ! 
who is ail old mail of sixty-eight—my sisters, 
who are hoih unmarried. Curse you! how do ; 
you like that'r’’ 

And with this he flung himself into a ci.air, ■ 
and sat ilrummiug oil the table with his clenched i 
hands. i 

Saxon was inexpressibly shocked. i 

“ You must explain this to me,” he faltered. ! 
“ I do not understand—indeed 1 tlo not!” ! 

Greatorex glared up at him vindictively, but | 
made no reply. 

“1 would not willingly injure my worst 
enemy, if I had onje,” continued the young 
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fellovr, witli tears in his voice, if not in his eyes, 
"innch less one whom I have eaten and drunk 
with, and looked upon as my friend. What do 
you mean when you say that I have ruined you F” 

“ Simply, that we shall be in the Ganctte 
to-morrow. You understand that, I suppose ?” 

The coarse nature of the man had all come to 
the surface under this powerful test, and he took 
no pains to hide it. lie was literally drunk with 
rage; Sitkon, however, saw his condition, and, 
ignorant as he was of human nature, by some fine 
instinct understood and pitied it. 

“But why need the withdrawal of this sum 
work you so much evil?” he said, gently. “ You 
arc surely no worse off without it to-day than 
you were j’eslerday.” 

“ This is why—since you iriH li.avc it! 'Wc 
wuutcd money—money and time—for wc have 
met with some ugly losses that wc didn't choose 
to tell the world about; and we knew we could 
I pull through, if we had the chance.” 
i “Well?” 


j “Well, there arc three or four firmstliat have 
I heavy claims upon us, and arc getting troublc- 
! some. Belying on your cheque, I wrote I o them 
last night, aud desired them to draw upou us aiiy 
! time after one o’clock to-day. will drau'— 

I and the bank will slop payment.” 
j Ciaxon sprang to his feet, and seized (he cheque, 
i which w'as still lying where the hanker iiad 
thrown it. 

“No, no,” he cried, “not through my act, 
Greatorex—Heaven forbid! How niiich do you 
want, to meet these claims to-day ?” 

“There’s one of Iwcniy-two thousand six 
hundred aud forty-five pounds,” said the olher, 
still sullenly, but in an altered tone. “That’s 
the heaviest. Another of eighteen thousand 
two hundred and three fifteen; one of (cu thou- 
I sand; and one of seven thonsand, nine Itundrcd 
I j and eleven. I'ifty-eight thousand seven hundred 
!l and fifty-nine pounds fifteen shillings, in all.” 

I > Saxon flew to the bell, aud rang if furiously, 
ji “A Hansom from the stand, Giilingwatcr,” 

II said he, “aud choose the best horse .among 
j| them.” Then, smatching up his hat—“Greato- 
l l rex,” he added, “1 would drive, you to Drum- 
i' mond’s this instant, if I could; hut 1 won’t break 
I, .my word. 1 gave, William my solemn promise 
i, last night to do nothing without consulting him, 

, and I must go down to Chancery-lane first. 
;i But you shall have the money long enough 
i. before one—nay, don’t shako your heml. It 

I j still wants twenty minutes to eleven, aud I’ll 
I' be back in three-quarters of an hour!” 

j; “Booh!” said the banker, impatiently. “I 
j dare say you mean it; but lie won’t let you do 
j! it. 1 know him.” 
i j Saxon’s eyes flashed. 

; j “ Then you don’t know me,” said he. “ The 

I I money is my own, and I swear you shall have it. 
: I Hott^Dinch do you say it is ?” 

I “Tifty-eighl thousand seven liundi cdand ...” 
j " Then fifty-nine thonsand will do, and Ih.at’s 
Ij easier to remember, Coipe, old fellow, jump 


into my cab with me. I can take you as far as 
Chancery-lane, and you’ll see me back in Lom¬ 
bard-street before one o’clock.” 


ABOARD A “BANKER.” 

Who ever heard of Marblehead save the 
initiated in dried codfish ? 

Not many years ago, then, I chanced to be 
staying in the jiost towji of Msirblclicad, situated 
ill ilic county of Massachusetts, u short distance 
north-east of Boston, a quaint little place rilea- 
sautly perched on a rocky peninsula, its harbour 
bring accessible at all seasons to vessels of the 
largest tonnage. The inhabitants, which num¬ 
ber about six thou.saml, are nearly all engaged 
in the cod-lisherics; over a hundred vessels 
regularly start about the first of every May for 
the banks of Newl'ouudhuid, to fish for cod and 
mackerel. After a great deal of bargaining, I 
managed to secure a jtassage on hoard a 
“ hanker,” the Lively Polly, a small fore-and- 
aft riggetl rakish seliooner, lamed as the fastest 
craft out of Massacliusclts Bay, or as Captain 
Zach expressed it, “Jist a kinder gal as emild 
show her slam to any pinkey afloat.” 

There are two s\ stems of tilting out these 
vessels: one, a family affair, n liere the father, wit h 
his sons and relatives, joinliy lake shares in and 
togetiier build avcssel during the winter months; 
manning her themselves, they manage to make 
aud complete their voyage beUveen spring and 
av.l.utnn, returning in time for the harvest, all the 
prolils being (lieu equally divided. The harvest, 
iiiiished, another short trip is made ; flic cargo, 
if a fortunate venture, is salted aud dried for 
their owm use during the winter, the fish so 
cured being usually styled “mud fish.’’ The 
other mode, and the one generally adopted, is 
for an owner to charter a vessel to ton or twelve 
men on shares, the owner, who is frequently the 
captain, finding all nets, provision-s salt, hooks, 
lines, and tackle, the men paying a regular laiiff 
for tlicir share of each article coiisunied. The 
profits, if .any, arc then divided. 

On a bright May morning we hauled away from 
t he wharf; the flapfiing maiiis.ail was soon apeak, 
arid with a freshening breeze we shot away to¬ 
wards 1 he entrance of the harbour. Our skipjier 
was the beau ideal of a hardy fisherman; ligiit- 
hearted, contented, having a careless de])endaiiRe 
on luck, ever ready to look on the sunny side of 
life, and catch at whatever might jirescnt itself in 
the way of pleasure whilst pursuing his hazardous 
calling. Our crew consisted of twelve si out, 
sturdy, iron-fisted salts, full of life, and ready to 
indulge in any practical joke; all, to a man, good 
fishermen and able sailors. The cook was a 
negro from Guinea, nicknamed Old I vory, from 
his shining ebon skin and large red lips, the 
boundaries to a mouth of hippopotamus-like 
capacity, contrasting remarkably with two rows 
of ivory-white teeth, frequently displayed even 
to the last molar. ' 

Seven hankers •accompanied us, and, as we 
passed a jutting rock (that ha.s some supposed 
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iuflncncc on ihe luck and fortunes of the fisher- 
luen), each man threw a small coin as tribute 
towards it, thus, as he supposed, ensuring good 
fortune. The Lively Polly, true to her reputa¬ 
tion, sailed like a sprite. The night was dark, 
aud the wind hauling aliead, raised a chopping 
sea, causing a, rocking motion that begat decided 
symptoms of qualmisnness, but whisk v-tod<ly, in 
large and repeated doses, worked wonders; sleep 
dso lentils aid, .and, as 1 came on deck all right 
I in the luorning,Nature seemed to smile as sweetly 
j as a child after having been in a pet. The rippling 
I waves wore tinted with the rosy liue of thb early 
sunlight, as the Lively Polly glided easily on her 
1 course, her snowy wings hllcd by a tresheuing 
j breeze. 

i The toilet at sea is always a difficult mat ter 
j ■even ill a commodious hteumcr, but, in alianker, 

' it is reduced to the most elementary and simplest i 
! system; a triii howl tilled with salt water for the 
! ablution, a towel with a Surface like glass-jiaper, 
j the finishing touches accomjilishcd by raking 
I your hair into position with your fingers. Itreak- 
: fast follows iu due course, jireparcd by f)ld Ivory; 
i not that this clief de cuisine exliibitedmiy peculiai- 
i skill in artist icully varying the viands, t hat all cr- 
I nated between salt |»ork, saltcr fish, the very 
i saltest beef, and hard tack (biscuit), the whole 
1 washed down with a black pungent acrid mixture 
like Epsom sails dissolved in porter, proudly 
offered by the dai ky bs “ bery flue eorl'ce, mnssu 
I cappen.” j 

I \Vc had a most enjoyable passage, but soinc- 
i what monotonous ; one tires of old threadbare, 
jokes aud yarns, aiul wearies even of gazing day 
I after day into the clear blue sea, each day 
I apjicariiig the very counterpart of the other. 

I Sluggish lunip-fisii, with their uncouth he;ids 
i and mis-shaiqicn bodies, continually wriggle 
. slowly and idly along with us ; sun-fisli, in their 
j parti-colon red armour, lloat by, performing cc- 
! cciuric undulations. Now, a stiff black-look- 
I ing fin cleaves the w'ater suspiciously, leaving 
j a wake behind, as would a miualure ship, the 
1 danger-signal of a greedy stiark; huge loaves of 
i kelp, wrack, aud sea-tangle drift by, rafts to 
J myriads of crustaceans aud minute zoophites; 

the rudder creaks and groans to the music of 
1 its iron chains, chinking over the fricl ion rollers 
' as the brawny helmsman turns the wheel; sea- 
' birds peep at us, then wheel away to be seen no 
I more, whilst ever following are the chickens of 
' Mother Carey, dipping, but never resting, on 
j the ripple at the stern. Thus week follows week, 

, until the dense fog and cliilly feeling of the air 

K ’ocluim our near approach to tlm banks ofi 
cwfoundlaiid. 

I This great hidden bank of sand, or whatever 
! it may be, extends north and south for about 
! six hundred miles, and two hundred e.ist and 
! west. To the southward, it narrows away to a 
i ])oint, with almost precipitous edges, that drop 
off suddenly into fathomless water. This ajrpcars 
I the grand rendezvous for cod and various 
I species of fisli. There arc, besides, several locali- 
I tics equally productive known to the fishermen: 

I Bank Queran, the Elemish Cap, aud ollicrs of i 


like celebrity. Codfish-are also found in great 
I abundance close to the shore, and in the harfiours 
of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia.- How this 
immense bank came where we find it, is a 
question more easily asked than ansivered: 
w hether, according to the skipper’s theory, it was 
a great island, that suddenly sank from having 
the columns, or whatever might have supported 
it, broken by an earthquake ; or whether itis an 
accumulation of sand and boulders brought by 
icebergs aud the Gulf Stream, and lodged at this 
spot by meeting with currents from the north, 
wiser heads than mine must decide. 

Tlic cheery voice of the leadsman, as he sang out j 

the depth, ]uoclairaed at last the welcome news | 
that we had reached auchoring-grouud, where 
fisli were to be expected. A dense impenetrable 
fog hung like a pall over the water, nol a brcal h 
of wind to lift or disjicrse it, as the little craft 
rolled lazily at her anchor iu the heavy swell I 
that tumbled iu from the north-cast. Not a i 
sound but the lip-lap of the water against the : 
vessel’s bows; no sign of fish nor living thing, j 
The men lolled listlessly about, peeving into i 
the sea over the vessel’s side, throwing in small ' 
bits of bait, indulging in a whistle, or softly { 

chanting the refrain of some familiar song tiiat ! 

came unbidden to Ihe memory, and carried j 
back the singer to his liome aud all that he | 
loves iu it, be it sweetheart, wife, or children. 

Old Ivory, who was perched up in the bows on a 
cask pulling away at liis pipe, suddenly startled 
all hands by literally screaming, as be rolled off i 

his seal,, “hlassa cap—nuissa cap, by golly ; 

him sec cod as long as de bowsprit.” As if by j 

magic, listlessness vanished, and all bands were 
suddenly awakened to new life and activity; j 
tlic lines wore seized, aud, ns the heavy siukcis | 
|)lunged into tJie sea, each man look his place j 
witlioutany undue bustle or confusion. A space ; 
of three feet and a half on the side-rail is allotted i 

to each Usher, a elect being fastened there, over i 

which his line runs; a similar space is also I 

allowed him on deck to coil away his slack line | 

as a fish is hauled in. j 

Cod invariably kecji close to the bottom, j 
hence from thirty to forty fathoms of line runs I 
out before the sinkers touch tlie ground; llie line 
is then hauled taut, so as to free tlnx hooks , 

from the saud; the bait is usually salted clams, ! 

liarrellcd for the purpose, squid, aud capdin, ! 

if they can catch tlieiii. xi'juiik from a cod's ; 

throat is also a killing bait, Sir Codfish having ; 

no possibli> objection to feast on a delicate part 
of his brother. 

The fishermen lean over the bulwarks, the 
line held lightly in the hand, waiting for tlic 
sharp tug signalling a bite; then, standing up, 
haul away until the struggling fish reaches the 
.surface, when he is gnffed (speared), if loo heavy 
to lift, on deck with a line, ile is then nnitooked 
and t brown into a square box named tlie. L'</,there 
1,0 kick and flounder, whilst the fisher rajiidly 
re-baits his hooks; then, as tlie line runs out, he 
seizes the fish,^ gives it a sharp crack on tlie 
liead, ruts out'tlic tongue, mid throws it on 
the deck to be “ dressed,” 
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Eacli man at the end of the take reports his 
number of fish, which account is duly entered 
in a book, kept for the purpose by the skipper. 

I suppose the cod must have been more than 
usually ravenous on this occasion, it being im¬ 
possible for the men to unhook and bait 
sufficiently fast; fish, from fourteen to sixty 
pounds, wore tumbled ou the deck with a 
rapidity perfectly astounding; each man seemed 
to lend all his skill and energies to outvie his 
neighbour iu the number he could haul in. Old 
Ivory, busiest of all, made rapid and erratic 
journeys up and down the deck, in one hand a 
pail, in the other a tin cup, the former filled 
with a strange mixture of molasses, lime-juice, 
and water, familiarly designated “swatdtf.” 
Showing bis white teeili, and rolling his great 
round eyes, he relieved his excited feelings by a 
sort of disjointed commentary: “ We iu among 
'em dis time.” “Roll down de swankey, boys.” 
“ Golly, golly, but dis is mighty tall iishing!” 
" Dat’s de cod Old Ivory see,” as an unusually 
fine specimen came flapi>ing over the, side. 

Por four hours the fish continued biting with¬ 
out any sign of slackening; the decks were 
literally filled with the dead and dying. The 
shrill cheery voice of the skipper rang out clear 
and shaip as a trumjiet: “ Cease fishing, boy 
—haul in the gear. Guess it’s about time to 
split and salt.” Heady obedience was at once 
observed; the lines rapidly and carefully stowed 
away in round hampers, the operation of “ dress¬ 
ing down” commenced. 

First of all, the hands arc divided into 
throaters, splitters, headers, sailers, and packers. 
Each fisherman knows how many fish he has 
taken by the number of tongues; ])lanks are 
placed on the heads of casks or tops of baskets, 
to be used as dissecting-tables. 

The tbroater, armed with a very long, 
sharp, double-edged knife, begins the fray by 
cutting the throat of the coilllsh down to the 
bone, and ripping it open about lialf its length. 
The header then seizes it, and, with a sudden 
wrench, twists off the head, dragging with it all 
the entrails; separating the liver, he throws the 
rest overboard, and passes the fish to the splitter, 
who also has a formidable knife. With a dex¬ 
terous-cut he opens the cod to the tail, and with 
astonisliing rapidity takes out the backbone, 
carefully separating from it the sound or swim- 
Ining bladder; the backbone being refuse, is 
given to tlie fishes in Neptune’s regions. Six 
tisli a minute is not considered very astonishing 
work for an accomplished splitter. From the 
splitter the fish is transferrecl to the sailer, who 
needs to exercise extreme care and skill. Ho 
first rubs the salt well over each side of the 
fish, and places them in layers, back uppermost; 
a quantity of salt being sprinkled between each 
layer. 

As the work goes briskly on, the cheery songs 
of the “dressing gang” sound pleasantly, 
min^d with the screams of the sea-birds 
figlitmg for tlie offal as it spiaslves into the sea. 

In about three weeks, the fish, piled in what 
are called kenches, are sufficiently salt. The 


final caring is seldom done at sea ; either a 
temporary drying-station is selected on shore, 
or the vessel, when laden, returns to her port, 
where the fish arc dried and rendered market¬ 
able. Small platforms or flakes are erected, on 
which the wet salted fish arc laid; at the end of 
three days tlicy are said to be “ made,” after 
which they are again piled away in kenches for 
two or three day's to sweat; in other words, to 
dissipate all remaining moisture; three days 
more, and they are again placed on the flakes, 
and the curing is complete. Thus preserved, 
they fetch about two dollars to three dollars 
fifty cents (fourteen shillings) per quintal (or ! 
hundred-weiglit). 

Washing decks and a general clearance was 
hardly effected after our fortunate lake, before 
all was dark and dismal; the dense fog continued 
to thicken, and the driving rain made the sails and ■ 

rigging dripping wet. A long heaving swell rolled , 

steadily in from the nortli-cast, and wc rocked | 
most disagreeably “ in the cradle of the deep.” 
Occasionally fitful puffs of Avind came spitefully, ■ 
tarrying only a few minutes, then hurrying ' 
away again, leaving the banker only to roll ' 
more heavily in the slugglsli surge. Feeling, i 

as I leaned over the stem, anything but com- j 

fortable (never having before experienced this 
kind of motion, that not unfrequcntly turns up ; 
even seasoned old salts), my attention was at¬ 
tracted to the skipper, who was vainly trying 
to peer into the darkness, 'file rain and spray 
from his sou’wester and gum suit ran off in j 

rivulets; his face, a.s the binnacle light gleamed j 

palely on it, expressed extreme terror and i 

anxiety, both ears and eyes being strained to | 

catch the faintest sound. Gazing at once in | 

the same dircclion, 1 could discem nothing, j 

save tlie wliitc foam-crests passing like ghosts 
under the stem; the wind was rising rapidly, 
and well-nigh blew a gale. 

Listening intentiv, it seemed to me, as each 
gust of wind hissecl and clattered through our 
rigging, that mingled witli it was a strange 
splashing sound, as of some huge beast floun¬ 
dering and plunging in the water. Drawing near 
the skipper, to ask him if lie, ton, hoard this 
unusual noise, I was not a little frighlcacd at 
seeing him dash to the companion-way, and 
shout, “ All liaiids on deck !” then seizing the 
fog-tmropet, blow it with all his might. The 
danger was very soon evident—a large ship 
was close upon us. Straight on she came, 
looking like a moving mountain, her signal and 
cabin lights twinkling like star.s, her tmi masts 
and spars, like pyramids of canvas, towering 
high above us, her massive hows anon buried 
deeply in the foam, then rearing up on end, 
displayed her cutwater and burnislicd sheathing 
like a plated monster anew risen from the deep. 

The awful suspense at that moment no time 
can ever efface from my memoiy. Steadily, 
steadily she came, on, on, on, upon our tiny 
craft; the next plunge and it seemed to me she 
must be over us! 1 could distiuctlif hear tho 
creak of her masts and the sough of the sails 
as the wind whjstled through the ropes, and 
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clearly see faces peerinj? over her bows. Did 
they see us ? Did tliey hear the trumpet ? In 
breathless anxiety all watched her, and pre¬ 
pared for the coming crash, and battle for life 
I m the angry sea. “ Starboard hard—steady,” 

I sang out a loud, clear voice, and as the great snip 
; answered her helm, she payed off handsomely, 

' surged past us, and rapidly vanished into tlie 
I night. 

I To be snatched suddenly from inevitable de¬ 
struction, to be unexpectedly reprieved when 
all hope of life has flown, arc joys known only 
to those who have experienced the teiTor of a 
lifetime condensed into a few fleeting moments; 
a relief magical in its results, perhaps fortu¬ 
nately so, or the mind might snap like an over¬ 
strained cord, if subject to any lengthened ten¬ 
sion so terrible in its intensity. 

When day dawned, the wind gradually lulled 
and shifted to another quarter, and as the fog 
lifted and disappeared before the sun, we dis¬ 
covered several fishing-vessels anchored within 
a mile of us, hitherto quite hidden in the mist. 
Then followed weary days and weeks of inter¬ 
minable fogs, sudden changes of temperature, 
wind ahead, astern, abeam, now a ten-knot 
breer-e, anon a dead calm. Strange caprices did 
old Aldus indulge iu. As the skipper quaintly 
remarked, “ Guess, hoys, the old wind Boss is jist. 
a squatting on the headland, with his bag chock 
full of wind, a prac^wmg.” 

Sometimes the wind suddenly falling, in ten 
minutes the vessel would be coinpLlcly muffled 
in mist, that hung like gossamer to the jiiasis 
and spars. (These lugs that hang coutinually 
over the banks, and hover along the shore, are 
occasioned, so it is said, by the warm water of 
the Gulf Stream meeting with the colder cur¬ 
rents which flow do^vu from the Polar regions, 
aided by tlie prevailing north-easterly wind.) 
Watching the passing sea-birds, and gossiping 
away the time, “ Capi)cn,” said our skij>pcr, "1 
kalkilatc fish are jdagucy like gals, mighty 
ehaugcable iiistiteulknrs; just as fickle as they 
are fair; you never know wlieu you’ve fixed ’em; 
it takes a ipighty big bunch of cipherin’ to 
find ’em out, that’s a fact.” 

VV'e sailed steadily along towards the north, 
sauntering and idling over tlie sea, passed 
very near the mndi-dreaded Virgin Rocks, 
and evculually reached Cape Brojlc, a mise¬ 
rable desolate headland of most inhospitable 
aspect. High dill's and beetling precipices 
frowned down upon the angry surf tliat washed 
their base; the cut ire coast line, from north to 
south, a succession of rugged peaks, tlieir sum¬ 
mits lost iu everlasting clouds of fog. One 
could easily picture the old Noi'seiucJi’s utter 
disgust at its barren solitude; or, still later, that 
of Cabot, by whom it may bo said that the land 
was discovered a second time, and called New¬ 
foundland. 

Coasting on and on without taking any fish 
was indeed weary work. At last, almost dis- 
irilcd, Captain Zach pul about, and stood 
aok again towards our old station. For¬ 
tune at length deigned to smile upon us; as 
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we passed a well-known and favourite locality, 
again we fell among the cod, and for some 
time waged most successful war with them. 
Often a huge ling, or still more unwieldy pon¬ 
derous halibut, came struggling and writhing 
to the surface, requiring the combined efforts of 
two or three fishermen to get him on deck. 

The halibut is perhaps the strongest and most 
obstinate fish in the sea when hooked. Often 
attaining a weight of from four lo six hundred 
pounds, it is by no means an easy matter to 
manage such a leviathan. Several of these grand 
takes nearly filled our holds, and we seriously 
disc\isse,d the questiou of return, when, drift¬ 
ing along, every now and then taking sound- : 
ings, we came suddenly into the midst of a shoal 
of mackerel, and, what was more fortunate, they 
were, in a biting humour; no time w’as to be lost, 
or they might suddenly disappear. Quite a oiffe- 
rent system of fi.'ihing is adopted for mackerel: 
the hooks, two in number, are sej)aratcd by a 
stretcher, and baiied with small pieces of cod; 
the hook being unb.arbed and made of soft iron, 
no time is wasted in unhooking. As soon as 
<hc fish comes in sighi, a skilful jerk swings it 
over the ship’s side, and it falls on the deck 1 

freed from {lie hook. A hcay) of inaokercl, as j 

they come fresh from t-lic sea, is oncoftisc most | 

wonderful and lovely sights imaginable; the ; 

colours continually change and curiously blend i 
one iuto another. The dying fish appear to flush | 
out a stream of coloured light. The slightest j 
alarm, the sudden appearance of a humpbacked i 
whale, a shoal of porpoises, or a shark, and the ! 
mackerel disappear. Our catch was sjdit and I 
salted much in the same way as the cod, and I 
stowed away for home. ” j 

As wo rau clear of the fog, T saw for the 
first time an iceberg. The sun shoue brightly, 
displaying the full splendour of its colour. 
Like an island of crystal it drifted majestically 
along, and as the bright light illuminated it, 
revealing all its juismatic hues, its burnished j 
surface, and fantastic frost-work, the i<leal | 
realms of fairyland became a reality. There | 
were grottos,castl(;s, mo.sqaes, minarets, phi/.as, j 
palaces, and gardens, idl of ghiss, and shining j 
metal, and precious stemes, set in gold and i 
emerald. Tlicu it changed to a ship in full sail, | 
t.hen into a monster fortress gleauiiiig with 
countless lights, again into a marble ruin. 1 j! 
could have gazed on it for'houns, it seemed- I 
in nothing constant, but coutiuued cliauge. It 
towered like a vast mouniain high iuto the 
air, and stirred up the n\ud and silt from 
the bottom. It must, we knew by the sound¬ 
ings, reach forty fathoms below the surface. 
Hocks, bovdders, and debris of all kinds were 
lodged on its craggy sides, or embedded in its sub¬ 
stance. Such a vast mass of ice floating through 
the ocean, bearing with it from Arctic solitudes 
materials that in some remote time yet to come 
are destined to form other cont inents, is not seen 
every day. Who could help recalling the I 
wretched fate of the unfortunate steamer Presi¬ 
dent, or fail to* reflect on the perils of Arctic 
voyages ? 
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It was pleasant tp be once more dashing 
j through blue water, and doubly cheering, after 
such a lon^ sojourn amidst fog and soaking rains, 
to look again upon a clear sky, flecked liere and 
there with fleecy clouds scudding athwart 
its face, chased by a rattling breeze. The 
schooner, as though conscious she was home¬ 
ward-bound, lay oTcr to the breeze, aud ploughed 
through the waves tliat bounded beneath her as 
a ‘'steed that kuoweth its rider.” All hands 
were joyous in the anticipation of home, and a 
welcome greeting from loving hearts anxiously 
awaiting them; happy, also, in the contem¬ 
plation of the goodly profit each would receive 
on the division of the cargo. 

Perhaps hajmier than any was he who records 
this cruise. Unless possessed of a nose, proof 
against highly concentrated stench; a skin that 
can dispense with the necessity of washing; teeth 
like a beaver, to chew hard tack and junk; the 
constitution of a seal, to bear everlasting wetting; 
ability to roost as a bird rather than sleep like 
a Christian; a stomach capable of digesting awy- 
Ihing; the temper of an angel,'and the flexibility 
of an acrobat, take my advice, and venture not 
on a cruise in a banker. 

rOVEETY. 

M. BoiiCUAKPAT—a Erench savant, whose 
name aud merits have already been introduced 
lo our readers*—after starting with the inten¬ 
tion of giving ledtures on “The Hygiene of 
Labouring Men,” has ended by pronouncing 
and publishing a discourse “ De la Miserc”— 
On Poverty. It was impossible to avoid 
studying the influences which—quite indciien- 
dent of the nature of their work—-affect those 
; wlio live on the produce of their daily toil. 

; The insufficiency, the irregularity, and the in- 
! judicious employment of their resources, are the 
j common conditions, the sole general cause, of 
i the innumerable evils which strike our eyes, 
j He was met, in short, at the outset of the sub- 
; jeet, by the grand question of Poverly. 

! Who is poor? And, What is Povcily P 
j For some peoiile, a town-house aud a couutry- 
! house; a saddle-horse and a close carnage; a 
tailor’s or a milliner’s bill with no fixed iiiaxi- 
I mum beyond which it cannot go; an annual trip 
• j .to the sea, to the moors, to the “ waters,” to 
: I the Alps, or to all of them; hot joints every 
, I day, and never cold mutton—unless you like it 
: I best; week-day clothes and Sunday clothes; 

aud other multifarious items of enjoyment which 
j custom has made a second nature, are matters 
of indispensable necessity. Those, however, arc 
, I not the wants we discuss to-day, but the urgent, 

! ‘ inexorable, imperative wants which will not be 
j; denied without injury to health and danger to 
i life. 

But what are real want* P They vary in some 
[ degree with physical circumstances. They are 

reuAecd to a minimum in a climate which 
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requires little clothing, no artificial warming, a 
shed for retirement rather than a habitation for 
shelter, and a sufficiency of simple and easily 
prepared food. We behold those conditions 
fulfilled throughout vast tracts of India, 
wants are also reduced to a low amount when a 
people, through habit, taste, or indolence, con- 
Icut themselves with one staple article of food 
which happens to be conveniently at hand; as 
“Imtage,” the produce of the dairy, for the 
Swiss, and potatoes and buttermilk for the Irish 
million. 

At first sight, it seems a happiness for a 
people to be so simple in their requirements— 
to be so “independent” of superfluities. But, 
in truth, they are dependent in the worst of 
ways. They have no resources lo fall back upon. 
Their life hangs on a single thread. If that one 
filament snap, they are completely lost. A | 
iiurricane will render thousands houseless; a j 
failure of the rice crop w'ill deprive multitudes j 
of aU sustenance. A murrain amongst .cattle, a | 
fire destroying a wood-built town aud the cows i 
it shelters, a mysterious outbreak of potato 1 
disease, will bring both independent Swiss and | 
brave-hearted Irish to utter starvation, which i 
can only be staved off, probably only palliated, | 
by the charitable and self-denying eflbrts of j 
strangers. Populations whose real wants are more i 

varied and numerous, have a better chance of | 
'n'eathcriiig the storm in tmie of need and adver- i 
sity. Man may want but little here below; still, j 
it is indispensable that he should have something. I 
Tlie grand diflercnco between something aud 
not hing, makes to him all the difiTcrence between 
existence and extermination. 

In the north of Europe, real wants may be 
assumed to consist in having good aud abundant ' 
food; warm and clean clothing; airy, light, dry, ' 
and weather-tight dwellings ; firing for cooking 
all tlie year round, for warmth during inclement j 
weather; and exercise of the bodily and mental { 
])ovvcrs, in regular, sufficient, but not excessive 
measure. Thus, we say that a working man is i 
“ well ofl”—aud that it would be a good thing ' 
if everybody were equally well off—wlicn his ! 
M'ages mlow to him and his family plentiful and ; 
wholesome meals, neat and comfortable dress, a ! 
commodious cottage, and a cheerful fireside, all 
earned by steady employment of a healthy and 
interesting nature. Such may be masons, 
carpenters, working gardeners, and many other 
handicraftsmen. With this, the labourer has 
enougli; and no one will affirm that lie has too ' 
much. With less than this, he has not enough, 
especially if his earnings be precarioul. 

Eirtng needs no explanatiuu of its usefuluess. 

Eor the fair sex, the principal end of dress is 
often the adornment of beauty; which is a good 
end, if judiciously carried out. But for men, 
clothes answer the simpler and more praotical 
purpose of helping them to encounter a chilly 
temperature, without suffering pain or injury. 
Some rules and articles of ladies’ dress seem 
intended to expose them to such imury as much 
as may be. Crinoline is a capital contrivance 
for keeping the lover limbs benumbed in winter; 
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and frost docs not nrercnt a lady, going to a 
ball, from believing tnat tbe'less she lias on, the 
more she is dressed. Common-sense people, 
however, will understand that flannel waistcoals 
and stout woollen clothes — as well as rich 
velvets and costly furs—afford the only effica¬ 
cious means of protection from external cold; 
that is, from the chances of getting chills not 
followed a speedy reaction, which, for numerous 
constitutions, are certain causes of disease. 

The main hygienic object of habitations is to 
protect their inmates from inclement weather. 
As a general rule, the most unhealthy dwellings 
are those which either afford incomplete shelter 
from tlie cold, or which actually expose their 
tenants to its rigours. In many large conti¬ 
nental towns especially, the dwellings of the 
poor are either garrets pierced by every cutting 
wind, or ground floors, cellars even, whose 
j walls, like wine-coolers, perpetually impregnated 
witli moisture, have the same refrigerating effect 
on the human system. These causes concur in 
, one literally final, because fatal, result—a con- 
I tinual insufficiency of the aliments of vital heat, 
j To shiver all winter in an attic; to be iced all 
j summer in a damp ground floor or cellar; to 
j suffer the same inconvenience in new-built 
i houses, whose plastered partitions are still sa- 
i turated with water—such arc the principal evils 
I found in the dwellings of the poor, if we confine 
! our attention to matters likely to bring on 
disease, 

j This point deserves more careful considcra- 
! tion than is usually bestowed upon it. When 
the causes of unhoolthiness in dwellings arc 
1 inquired into, it is customary, at the very out¬ 
set, to criticise rubbish-heaps, putrifying aiii- 
: mal remains, and excretive matter of every kind. 

I Assuredly, they are serious annoyances which 
1 ought by all means to be got rid of. Bnt their 
j unwholcsomencss must not be exaggerated, 
j However offensive they may be to our sense of 
j smell, it is only under special conditions that 
i they become the source of real danger. By 
I placing the,m at the head of the list of ins.alu- 
1 brions influences, sanitary commissions pursue 
! the shadow of the evil, while they allow the 
! substance to escape. 

i The smallness of rooms and their defective 
i lighting are also frequent topics of blame. No 
doubt, it is favourable to healfh, as well as 
pleasant, to be able to enjoy the vivifying sun¬ 
shine and to occupy a roomy apartment; but 
close inspection will teach us that the narrow 
dwellings of the poor do not want for currents 
of air, and that their faulty side is rather the 
total absence or the deplorable disposition of 
their means of warming. Over-crowding is an 
error of a diflerent nature; but it only becomes 
really redoubtable to health during times of 
epidemic. In such causes, authority cannot be 
loo energetic in dispersing every focus of infec¬ 
tion. But, in the ordinary course of circum¬ 
stances, the grand cause or dwellings being un¬ 
healthy is, that they afford insufficient shelter 
from the cold, or that they expose their innmlcs 
to sudden chills. 


The maintenance of vital heat being thus in¬ 
dispensable to health, let us now consider an¬ 
other of its supporters, food. A complete and 
I perfect aliment would be that which should 
repair the incessant losses of the organism, and, 
under certain conditions, provide for its increase. 

Let us take for our example woman’s milk, 
which is a complete aliment for the infant. Now, 
a thousand parts of woman’s milk contain eight 
hundred and ninety parts of water, and one j 
hundred and ten of solid matters; and out of I 
those hundred and ten parts, ninety-five arc i 
materials (butter and lactine) specially des- ; 
tined to furnish heat—aliments of respiration i 
and calorification, as they are called. The j 
principal cause of their introduction into onr ; 
system, is to be consumed by the air inspired ; 
by llie lungs. i 

But what a large proportion of aliments ! 
which serve no other purpose than to warm us, | ‘ 
is thus supplied by Providence! By so em- j! 
ploying them, we are enabled to maintain I 
during the most rigorous winters an internal 1; 
temperature of say one hundred degrees of i 
Falirciilieit, in opposition to the external cold; 
which cold, w'e do well to bear in mind, is, in ;' 
our climate, our greatest, our most constant j! 
enemy. j; 

Excessive toil, out of proportion with a man’s j : 
strength anil his means of repairing los.s, is 1 
frequently one of the harshest necessities, one 
of the most striking adjuncts of poverty. The 
effects of disproportionate toil on the” hnmau I 
economy, are these. When a man sets to work 
at any energetic labour, his lungs expand more j 
comfletclv, his breathing is liiiiTied, his body !j 
becomes iionted, his skiu is covered with per- j • 
sjiiration; he produces a greater quantity of i, 
heat, radiating to the colder bodies around him, 1' 
which evaporates the moisture that issues- j* 
from his pores, and which also—be it well rc- ' 
marked—is iu part transformed into strength j 
or force. It is clear, the effect of excessive , 
labour is to use up too rapidly the most dis- " ' 
poisable fuel or warming materials which are * 
always held in reserve in our economy. 

Two familiar instances will serve to exemplify 
the fact. IVlien sporting dogs have overtasked j 
their strength during a long day’s shooting, 
what is the first thing they make tor on return- i 
ing home ? A cheerful, sparkling, blazing lire,- | 
which will save them from all risk of taking 
cold. In like manner, the poor children, ex¬ 
hausted in the Belgian coal mines by labour out \ 
of proportion to their strength, when they reach 
their parents’ honie stretch themselves in front I 
of a roasting fire before satisfying their appetite, j 

The effecle of poverty confirm the views ex¬ 
pressed by M.. Bouehardat respecting its real ! 
nature. And, to render those effects moro ' 
striking, he takes extreme cases—inanition, low 
diet, and starvation—which are acute forms of ; 
poverty. : 

The constant and most important pheno- | 
menon attendanf upon hianition, is the dirainu- j 
tion of the stock of ftpiterials which serve to j 
warm the animal frame. On an average, a ! 
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creature, sulqected to starvation, dies when the 
weiglit of its body has lost four hundred 
out of a thousand parts; and the loss is much 
more considerable for the warming materials 
than for the other portions of its body. Thus, out 
of a thousand parts of fat, nine hundred and 
tliirty-three disappear. The liver loses every 
trace of its peculiar sweetness. The very muscles 
are consumed to produce heat; out of a thou¬ 
sand partsin weigltl, they lose four hundred and 
thirty-five. The temperature of an animal’s body 
being supposed to be one hundred dcgrce.s, that 
amount of warmth is gradually lowered with 
every day of inanition, diminishing still more 
rapidly on the last day of the creature’s life. 
It is evident, thereforc,*that starvation speedily 
leads to an iusufiicient resistance to external 
cold. 

As a further proof of that important fact: 
When it is required to re-establish the health of 
an animal that has been subjected to inanition, 
or of a man who has suffered long privation of 
food, it is requisite first to warm the body up 
to one hundred degrees before administering 
nourishment. Without this precaution, Ihcali- 
snent cannot be utilised, and supplies no heat. 
The sensation of cold is idways keenly felt by 
unfortunates who have been long deprived of 
food; but the feeling of hunger is not always 
insurmountable during a fast. 

Eight workmen w'ere imprisoned for one hun¬ 
dred and tliirty-six hours in the coal mine of 
Rois-Monzil. In this terrible position, tiiev 
were mainly supported by t heir strcngtli of mind 
and fraternal feeling. It was generally believed 
that these poor fellows, who had taken no food 
for five days, would be suffering from the tor¬ 
ments of hunger, when the gallery where tliey 
were confined was reached at last. But, accord¬ 
ing to their own declaration, their long absti¬ 
nence caused them little pain; they ex})e.rienced 
no griping nor stomacli-achc. Nevertiicless, one 
of them liad eaten a portion of his shirt; another 
had gnawed his leather braces; while a third 
had tried to swallow the wick of his lamp. In¬ 
terrogated on this subject, they answered tliat 
they were diiven to this extreme measure simply 
as a precaution, and to keep up their strength. 
Such were their own expressions. On tl»e first 
day, they shared Imlf a pound of bread, a piece 
of cheese, and two glasses of wine, which one of 
them had brought down into the mine, and which 
i ho would not keep for himself alone. Two 
I otliers, who had eaten just before they came, 
j refused to partake of tlie distribution, saying 
j that “they ought not to die later than the 

I others.” 

i As a proof of the effects of scarcity oh .a 
I population, it is found that mortality constantly 
I augments with rises in the price of wheat; and 
that this influence is most disastrous wlicn 
several years of scarcity succeed each other. 
At OTcsent, that iulluenco is considerably dimi- 
nishw I)oth by freedom of trade and also by the 
culture of crops oollateral to w6eat, which help 
to make up for its delicifiut quantity when fall¬ 
ing short. Npveriheless, p, check on the in¬ 


crease of population is always experienced after 
high-priced months, or years, which reduce the 
mass of the people to scanty fare. 

The famine of 1816-17, which was so cruelly 
felt in the eastern departments of France, was 
caused, in the firat place, by foreign invasion; 
and secondly, by constant rains, which were un¬ 
favourable to the flowering and tlie ripening of 
grain plants. During the months of January, 
February, and March of 1817, the people m 
the rural districts l\ad notliing to eat but potat oes 
of bad quality, pollard, and bran., In Ai)ril, 
May, and June, all they had left were bran and 
wild herbs, amongst W’liieh nettles played an 
important part. The efl’ects of this disastrous 
famine were traced with great exactness by Dr. 
Gaspard. Tlic unhappy victims almost all pre¬ 
sented a general swelling of the body, without 
either drojisy or jauudiec; they fainted along 
the roads; the iitipression of the first cold 
weatlier wa.s terrible; they felt benumbed by 
the lowered tcmptual are. and soon sunk under 
ils effects. All account.s of famine in rural 
districts are replete with similar sym])toms. 

The famine of 1816-47 was a heavy scourge. 
Paris was in some sort presen'ed from it; but 
in the north of Europe a million of men, or 
thereabouts, succumbed under its ravages. Its 
principal causes were the exaggerated expecta¬ 
tions to which tlie potato had given rise. By 
far too sanguine hopes were founded on liie 
produce of a root of rapid growth and sus¬ 
ceptible of easy culture in rainy seasons, 
when cereal crops are apt to fail. Certainly, 
the jiotalo fulfilled that object; but it was grown 
on much too large and loo exclusive a scale, 
[larticularly in Ireland and in Flanders. Ilith 
the increased production of this alimentary sub¬ 
stance, llierc arose a very numerous but feeble 
population, incapable of resisting cither hard 
work or privation. Tlie potato disease then 
showed itself, and multitude.s were left without 
food of any kind t o eat. 

M. de Meersman’s exact and interesting ac- 
count of the famine of 1817 sliows us, in the 
clearest manner, the effects of cold on starving 
people. As .soon as the weather became really 
severe, they died sudilculy all over the laud in 
such numbers that the whole country was 
alarmed and excited. But they did not all die 
in the same manner. With some, the symptoms 
were concentrated in the chest; they w’cre 
clioked hy coughs or siifl'ocated by watery suffu¬ 
sions. Others were carried off by diarrhoea. A 
few, after several hours’ lethargic slecji, expired 
without ap])arent pain. Many sunk under the 
first attacks of an intermitteilt fever, which was 
sure to assume a pernicious character in systems 
so impoverished as those. Finally, when suc¬ 
cour at last arrived, many died of indigestions 
produced by a too abundant supply of substan¬ 
tial food, which their weakened stomachs were 
unable to assimilate. 

The treatment of famine fever is extremely 
simple. At the outset, the digestive organs are 
strengthened by.a*few drops of generous wine 
mixed with w'aier; light nutriment is carefully 
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given in small qnantities, gradually increasing 
botli its amount and its Btrength; the patients 
are subjected to good ventilation, are frequently 
washed, and made to take exercise in proportion 
to their strength. Under the influence of this 
purely hygienic treatment, whole families were 
insensibly restored to life. 

Observers who have written on scrofula ore 
agreed that its grand cause (the conditions of 
age being favourable) is scanty food, both in 
quality and quantity. It is also brought on by 
bodily inaction, by want of exercise. Factory 
labour, in opposition to working in the fields, is 
one of the most active generators of scrofula. 
It has been established irom well authenticated 
facts, that in great cities, such as London and 
Paris, scrofula aliacks more girls tlian boys, 
the preponderance being estimated at two- 
thirds. This result is easily understood. In 
large towns, sedentary labour mostly falls to 
the female share. If those conditions be 
changed—as in some parts of Switzerland, 
where the men devote themselves to watch¬ 
making, while the women execute the rough 
tasks of the fields—^l.lie proportioji is reversed, 
and it is the men who sup|)ly scrofula with its 
most numerous contingent. 

One of the worst forms of scrofula—raehitism, 
or rickets—^as has been proved by experimentb 
on animals and observations on human jial.ieuls 
—arises under the influence of chilly duellings 
and iusuflicisat alimentation. Tuns, if you Ue- 
inive a month-old babe of milk, and try to 
supply its place with meid and broth, ilicre 
is an evident deficit of w’armtb-giviug niitri- 
incnl, and rickets constantly come on—unless 
some other complaint, supervening, carry ofi’ 
beforehand the injudiciously-fed infant. Again: 
What is the specific remedy, or ra'iier the 
specific aliment, for rickets ? Cod-liver oil. 
And is not cod-livcr oil the alimentary sub¬ 
stance which is the richest in heat-giving 
elements ? 

W'ell-coubtitutcd children may become scrofu¬ 
lous, if they fall from alllucnce into jiovcrty. A 
sad example suflices to prove that scrofula is a 
complaint which may be taken by being placed 
in bad conditions. Poor little Louis llic Seveu- 
teentb, although previously enjoying admirable 
health, changed so quickly and so comidctely 
under the barbarous treatment of Simon tiic 
shoemaker, lliat Desaux did not recognise the 
descendant of kings after bis transformation by 
misciy. The surgeon of the llotcl-Uicu, accus¬ 
tomed as bo was to sympalliise with t he sorrows 
of the poor, was deeply affected by his visit to 
that wretched lad—a specimen of adversity’s 
levelling power. 

It is worth while to draw a distinction be¬ 
tween real poverty and physiological i»ovcrty. 
Grammatically speaking, poverty means the 
compulsory privation of the necessaries of life, 
in consequence of inadequate resources; but 
there arc many circumstances under which pri¬ 
vation does not result from inadequate resources, 
but from couditions of orgnnisation which do 
not allow a sufiicient reparation of the animal 


economy. This is the poverty of wealth, starva¬ 
tion in the midst of abundance. 

A young lady living in opulence, whose 
caprices are increased by being forestalled, may 
fall into loss of appetite or taste for unwhole¬ 
some food, and so drift into the weakly condi¬ 
tion which leads to pulmonary consumption. 
It is a case of physiological poverty contrasting 
with apparent abundance and luxury. Slow 
and incomplete convalescences, such as follow 
typhoid fevers and severe measles, if prolonged, 
may be considered acute forms of physiological 
poverty. After grand operatious, frightful 
burns, when profuse suppuration exhausts the 
frame, if the digestive powers continue languid 
aud the reparation is iusuflicient to make up 
for the loss, the same kind of poverty occurs, in 
spite of all the indulgences with which weadth 
may surround the individual. Or, we have 
only to imagine a man, auddst the splendours 
of fortune, but a prey to violent and lasting 
grief—and such instances .ai-e met with in the 
world—with appetite destroyed, strength dimi¬ 
nished, nutrition languishing, and bis losses 
unrepaired, and w'C have another form of phy¬ 
siological poverty co-cxisting with imlimited 
means. 


AT THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 

1 LIKE to meet actors off (he stage—not that 
I am jiosscsscd with the fond idea of the stage- 
struck youtli, that all actors are gods, aud all 
actresses goddesses of supernatural beauty 
(which I have long admitted to be an error), 
but because it has bccu roy lot to, be thrown 
a good deal into tlieir society, and because, 
kiiowingibem well aud intimately, 1 have learned 
to respect them. There are certain actors and ac¬ 
tresses who.se hand.s 1 am always proud to shake, 
not because they are cinmcnt tragediaus or come- 
ilians, but because they arc honourable men aud 
women. One of the most simple, miaffected, 
generous natures I ever met with, is enshrined 
in the brctist of a clown. If any Diogenes 
should be going al»ui looking for a specimen of 
a good husband aud a good lather, 1 will give 
him llie address of a pantaloon; only regretting 
tli.at 1 shall have to request*bim to ring the top 
bell. If I cherish a platonic affection for any 
member of the fair sex, it is for an actress 
whom everybody loves, because in every rela¬ 
tion of libs, as wife, mother, daughter, aud 
friend, she is as bright an ornament to her sex 
as she is to her profession. 

Believe me, I ammot saying these things in a 
spirit of exaggerated charity towards a class rc- 
(juiring to Im apologisicd for. I am not adopting 
t lie nil nisi bunum maxim, as if 1 were speaking 
of the dead. These good pcoiilc ai-e tdive, pur¬ 
suing an honourable cai'eer, aud doiug good 
deeds in the sight of many. 

i little tliought, in my young days, that I 
should ever have this opinion of play-actors. In 
the sphere, a very qaerow one, in which I im- 
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bibed my early ideas, it was broadly inculcated 
that the theatre was a very wickea place, and 
that actors and actresses were very wicked 
people. When I first went to the theatre, on 
the sly, I had some compnnetion about it; but 
not bein^ able to discern any wickedness in con¬ 
nexion with the performance of a beautiful play, 
in which virtue was rewarded, and vice punished, 
I dismissed the feeling, and was rather pained to 
think that some particular friends of mine had 
told me what was not precisely true. It was 
not until a much later period of my life that I 
made the acquaintance of actors, and found how 
nmch they, too, were belied. I expected to 
find them at least very knowing persons; but, 
aftei- spending an evening with a party of players, 
1 came to the conclusion, that 1 myself, who 
had been religiously brought up and warned to 
avoid plays and play-actors, was, in the ways of 
this wicked world, the most knowing person in 
the company. 

I am not gobg to-argue that 'players are by 
nature better than other people, but I think 
their generally single-minded natures may be 
accounted for rationally enough. In the first 
place, the ambition to become an actor is an 
intellectual one, and it will be readily admitted 
that only a trusting and unsophisticated dispo¬ 
sition could hope for a high degree of success 
in the profession. Next comes in the exalting 
and reuning influence of Shakespeare’s poetry, 
which all actors, whctlier they be destined to 
shine as the kings of tragedy or the valets of 
farce, begin by studying. Talk to a low come¬ 
dian on the subjeot, and ten to one if he will not 
confess to you that his first aspirations were in 
the direction of the tragic. He knew the lofty 

E oetical speeches of Hamlet by heart—^never to 
0 forgotten—^long before he was driven to 
lower his attention to the waistcoats of the First 
Gravedigger. A knowledge of Shakespeare re¬ 
deems a vast amount of ignorance. An actor’s 
education may be very defective; he may not 
be able to spell; he may betray in his liand- 
writing and composition a sad want of famili¬ 
arity with the use of the pen—^but he knows j 
Shaiespearo by heart. He has all the philosophy 
of life at the tip of his tongue in Shakespeare’s 
glowing words. We may be very clever and 
very accomplished, but when the actor leans 
upon the arm of Shakespeare he is fit company 
for the best of us. Tliere is another influence 
for good in the player’s profession. It is a pre¬ 
carious one. Nearly all actors begin by meet¬ 
ing difficulties and knowing poverty. It is 
rarely that any one succeeds without a long 
struggle. A fellow feeling makes them won¬ 
drous kind. There is scarcely a successful 
actor living who has not known what it is to be 
penniless, hungry, and, what is sometimes 
harder to bear, to be in debt for some miserable 
trifle among strangers. Thus it is that the 
most successful among them can always under¬ 
stand and feci for the misfortunes ana sorrows 
of their strug^linft .brethren. If I had not 
found by experience of them that players are in 
a remarkable degree kind-hearted, well-disposed 


people these considerations alone might have I 
guiaed me to the conclusion. 

That aotors have faults and foibles I will not 
deny. They are men and women, and they 
have the faults that all men and women’have 
in a CTCater or less degree. But tliis I will 
confidently assert, that actors are not sinners in 
a greater degree than other classes of society, 
while in many amiable respects they can lay 
clium to a larger number of virtues. One of 
the reasons why they are so constantly traduced 
is obvious. They live more than any other 
class under the public eye; there is a strong 
curiosity about them, and, consequently, any 
dubious story about their mode of fife that pre¬ 
judice may imagine, and the breath of scandal 
whisper, is rapidly spread abroad and eagerly 
amplified. How many times have I been tola 
that So-and-So is a very immoral person, when | 
there is nothing on earth of which I am so well j 
assured as that that person is a model of parity | 
and goodness? If scandal hits upon a truth ! 

now and then, docs it never hit upon a similar j 

truth with regard to oilier society? Really, 
upon my conscience, I do not know what class [ 
is in a position to throw stones at the players. 1 

I had these thoughts one fine day lately, j 
among the heather near Maybury, on a notable j 
occasion when the Queen’s son performed the | 
ceremony of opening the Royal Dramatic Col- j 
lege. It was a glorious summer’s day, and the j 
good w'ork in hand gave rise to mWiy agreeable 
feelings and pleasant reflections. It was plea- j 
sant, first of all, at the Waterloo station to ; 
notice how completely the clerks were mentally 
knocked over by the sight of so many of their 
stage favourites crowding round their boxes and 
offering to pay for tickets. They didn’t seem 
to like to take the money; wondered, I dare say, 
that such delightful creatures as actors and 
actresses should be required to pay for anything. 1 
They were all very nervous, and no wonder. | 
Fancy Lady Macbeth sweeping up to you and 1 
demanding a first-class return ticket to Woking! | 

Norma following with a like request! The gentle j 
Juliet sweetly leaning over your box, as if it j 
were the balcony and you were Romeo! Box | 

and Cox meeting in the narrow passage, as if | 

they were in Mrs. Bouncer’s lodgings Bringing 
in their tea-things! I wonder if the clerks ! 
looked in the till to see if Cox had given away 
his lucky sixpence, and Box his tossing shilling, 
by mistake. 

I don’t know what made me think of it on 
this occasion, but for the first time in my 
life 1 took an insurance ticket—insured my¬ 
self for a thousand pounds for sixpence. (This, 
by the way, is tno cheapest luxury I am 
acquainted with. I am afraid, however, that I 
was under the impression that I was in a sweep, 
and had a vague feeling of disappointment, when 
1 was brought back safe and sound, that I had 
not won something.) I say I don’t know what 
prompted me to take an insurance ticket on this 
occasion. Eatertaming, as I do, a high opinion 
of ( lie members of the theatrical profession, I 
could not have been troubled with the suspicion 
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that tJie country actors, pining for London, 
knowing that a great body of town celebrities 
were ^ing down that day, might have con¬ 
spired to ^ace a stone upon the rails. It cer¬ 
tainly was suggested during the journey that 
there was an alarming degree of imprudence in 
putting so many precious eggs into one frail 
basket—but that was the suggestion of a 
dramatic author, who was probably thinking of 
his chest of drawers-ful of pieces. 

1 was not alone at the insurance office. Many 
members of the " profession” were streaming 
away with their sixpenny tickets. There was 
just one left negotiating. It was the charming 
lady with whom I have been plalonically in love 
these—don’t like to say how many years, for 
my own sake as well as hers. 

" Wliat 1” I said, “ are ^ou nervous, too ?” 
meaning that I was. 

“ No,” she said; “but I must think of the 
chicks at home.” 

They were all thinking of their chicks, of 
those who were near and dear to them, and of 
their poor brethren. This interest in their own 
class was manifested in many ways. A comedian 
who sat opposite me pointed out with evident 
pleasure the country cottages of some of liis 
colleagues who had made an Arcadian colony 
within easy reach of the midnight train. 
Yonder smoked tlic chimney of Sir Toby Belch, 
near by bloomed the roses of Laertes. Is that 
Ophelia in the garden plucking them ? 

And so we rattle on, infringing the by-laws, 
where we do not infringe the laws of politeucs.s, 
until suddenly emerging from a pine-wood, 
which suggests to tliis writer, Scotland, and, to 
a special war commissioner, Denmark, we come 
in view of a bright-looking Gotliio building, 
sitnated in the midst of a garden gay with 
rhododendrons, with many-coloured banners, 
and with red coats. The Dramatic College! 

We, who have not seen it before, exclaim in 
a breath, “ What a pretty place!” 

1 had heard in gloomy quarters that it was 
not a pretty place; that it was sitnated on a 
“ blasted heath,” and that the only village near 
it was a village of the dead—a cemetery! I 
saw at a glance that this was a libel. The 
heath was thick with heather fast purpling into 
bloom ; there was a cluster of cottages within 
a stone’s throw; " first-class villas” w,cre rismg 
on the right, promising a thickly-populated 
neighbourhood; Woking station was within 
three-quarters of a mile; aud as to ihe cemetery, 
why, I could not see it, and for precisely the 
same reason that Tilburina could not see 
the Spanish fleet—because ’twas not in sight. 
That Dugbear of a cemetery is about the same 
distance from the Dramatic College as Kensal- 
grecn is from Charing-cross. When the Prince 
of Woles arrived, and just as he placed his 
foot on the temporary platform, the college 
clock, with proper regard for theatrical effect, 
struck four. Bang, bang, went a park of real 
guns, a real army presented arms, and then the 
play began, all the actors present, yrhether 
tragedians or comedians, carrying wands, and 


playing Polonius to the husband of the Princess 
of Denmark. 

The plot and action of the drama be 
described in a few words. Preceded by a dozen 
Poloniuses, the Prince marched up the garden 
to the door of the central hall, where Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, the master, presented him 
with a golden key. With this he opened the 
door-—which, being a door intimately connected 
with the stage, was not locked—ancf entered to 
liud the haU already occupied by a brilliant 
assemblage of what I may call beauty and talent. 
The Prince, having taken up his position under a 
regal canopy, Mr. Webster advanced and read 
an addres.s, informing his Royal Highness that 
the work in which his deceased father had taken 
a great and special interest was now nearly 
completed. The three objects contemplated in 
the erection of the college were: a retreat for 
aged and infirm actors; schools for the educa- 
t ion of the children of actors and writers for the 
stage; and a central hall which should include 
a library and a gallery of works of art. The 
first of these was accomplished; for the second, 
funds were in the course of accumulation ; and 
llie third, which crowned the edifice, was then 
about to be dedicated by his Royal Highness to 
the uses for which it was designed. To this 
the Prince makes a sensible and hearty reply, 
showing by some earnest and solemn words that 
he has a proper appreciation of the value of the 
actors’ art, as a means of conveying amusement, 
and at the same time moral instruction and in¬ 
tellectual culture. The hall is then declared 
open, and Miss Louisa Pyne and Madame Qrisi 
celebrate the event with gushing notes of music 
that make the walls ring again, and fill all our 
hearts with a thrill of exquisite pleasure. Then 
ladies advance to lay offerings of golden guineas 
before the young Prince, and foremost among 
them is the lady we all love and honour. I 
think that if I were a Prince, I would step down 
from that throne and ask permission to kiss her 
hand—^that hand which is ever full of charity 
and blessing. This is the most touching part of 
the play. It is soon over now. The Prince, 
after sujiplcincirting the offerings of the ladies 
with a purse of his own, containing the hand¬ 
some sum of fifty guineas, returns to the 
platform of tlie railwav with bis attendant 
Poloniuses, and presently we see him, while 
waiting for the train, talking to that ex¬ 
cellent comedian, Mr. Toole. Of course his 
Royal Highness is asking him if yonder fleecy 
cloud is not like a whale; and of course Mr. 
Toole, being Polonius with a wand, says it is 
“ very like a whale,” or anything else his Royal 
Highness pleases to call it. I tliiuk Mr. Paul 
Bedford is sorry now that he was not a Polonius, 
that ho might be at hand to back up his com¬ 
rade, aud say, “ I believe you, my boy.” 

It was very pleasant to meet the old pensioners 
sunning themselves in their pretty garden, and 
greeting you with quotations from Shakespeare. 
Ask where yonder road leads to, and it will be 
replied to you, ” Towards Chertsea, my lord.” 
Speak to one who scarcely remembers you, and 
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there comes, “ Horalio, or do I forget inTself; 
give you pod den, how goes the worl5, sir, 
now.” Address another, familiar with the 
boards of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, 
in the accents of the north, and you evoke, 
“ Stands Scotland where it did ?” Inquire as 
to the parentage of a little boy who is playing 
on the green, “The last remaining male of 

1 >rihcely York.” Invite one to the tent to 
iquor, and it is, “1 charge thee. Pistol, in a cup 
of sack.” Press him to take another cup, and 
you are rebuked with “ I’ll drink no more than 
will do me good for no man’s pleasure.” 

T managed to get an invitation to visit one of 
the houses. 1 found an old actor and his wife 
comfortably domiciled in a suite of three apart¬ 
ments, consisting of silting-room, bedroom, 
and kitchen, wdth other conveniences, such as a 
scullery and coal-cellar. The sitting-room was 
a good-sized airy apartment, overlooking the 
grounds, furnished m oak, tbo walls adorned 
with portraits of the occupant, as he appeared 
in the various characters with which liis tiicntri- 
cal fame was identiBcd in years gone by. Tlie 
bedroom was as nice a white little nest as any 
dainty maiden would desire to lie in. If the 
walls of the passages liad only been plastered, 
instead of partaking of the rough garden-wall 
order of architecture, the jiluce would be per¬ 
fect. 

There are aboady built fen houses, each one 
containing accommodation for two families, and 
there arc two outer doors for each, one for the 
below-stairs tenant, and one lor the tenant above, 
lest at any time tliey should dispute as to their 
artistic merits, and come to temporary logger- 
heads. At the present lime the college 
is tenanted by twenty pensioners; in fact, 
the house is “ full,” and no more can be 
admitted until some of the present occu- 

} »ants shuffle off their mortal coils. At the 
ast election there were only sixteen candi¬ 
dates, and nine of these were elected; so 
that the collgge, while fuiniliug tlic original 
design of itsfouiidor.s, very ncai’Iy meets the full 
extent of the claims upon it. Not one of the 
recently elected pensioners was under threescore, 
some were threescore and ten, and one or two, 
fourscore. The allowance to each pen.sioncr, 
besides his furnished apartments, is ten shillings 
, per week, with .coals and candles. Medical 
attendance and medicine are provided gratis, and 
also the services of a nurse when required. A 
bakery and a bath-room are attaclied to the build¬ 
ing, and a bit of garden-ground for the cultivation 
of vegetables, or flowers, lias been allotted to each 
pensioner. There is no separation of man and 
wife, as iu a certain “ home ” that wc all wot 
of; but wives are permitted to live with their 
husbands, and husbands with their wives. May- 
bury has long had a reputation for being a 
healthy spot, and this is borne out in a remark¬ 
able manner by the fact that all the pensioners 
hatn . greatly unproved in health and strength 
since tliey Mve pecome inmaias of the Dramatic 
Uollegc. 1 only heard of one invalid, and the 
medicine prescribed for him by the doctor is one 


bottle of good sound sphit weekly, which is duly 
dispensed by the* committee. 

TJicse are great results, and highly honourable 
to the actors themselves, through whose exer¬ 
tions—directed by the unceasing energy of Mr. 
Webster, and assisted by pecuniary help from the 
public—they have been entirely achieved. 


TEE STAITORDSHIRE llENAISSANCE. 

Theke are questions which it is impossible 
to “ consider too curiouslyand, among these, 
few arc of more general interest than tnose 
which relate to the development of the arts. 
We find, for the most part, tliat the fine arts 
are evolved from the useful arts; and that the 
useful arts (evolved in their turn from the 
necessities of the liuman race) may be traced 
back to primitive types, the origin of which is 
matter for speculation only. 

Could we look far enough into the obscure 
past, we should probably find ourselves indebted 
1.0 pure accident for most of the useful and 
beautiful adjuncts of modern civilisation. Many 
mjlhs point significantly to this truth. Tiie 
pretty story told by Vitruvius, of the origin of 
the Corinthian capital, and tiic legend of Hermes 
and the lyre, will occur to every one. 

Roughly speaking, wc may generally a.ssume 
that modern discovery is the result of efforf., and 
early discovery of accident. Modern workers, 
armed with the tools of generations of prede¬ 
cessors, are set down, as it were, on a road 
already carried far towards completion. They 
start with a definite question before them, and 
e.\perimcnt for the answer. Ih'iraitive man, on 
the contrary, knowing nothing, having nolliing, 
and ignorant even of his wants, stumbles on 
discovery, and turns accident to profit. It is 
irieredible, for instance, that the aboriginal 
Australian sliould have invented a projectile 
depciideut on laws so complex and profound as 
the boomerang. The first boomerang was pro¬ 
bably a mere fragment of burnt or broken wood, 
which, being accidentally cauglit up and hurled, 
discovered properties so singular and valuable 
as to cause its reproduction for offensive pur¬ 
poses. 

Thus, in like manner. Councillor Goguct, who 
was born a hundred years too soon, and wrote a 
book for which the age he lived in afforded no 
adequate material, conjectured that the first 
potter made bis first pot by chance alone. Using, 
perhaps, a cocoa-nut shell for Jus kettle, he 
plastered it with damp clay to preserve it from 
burning; and so, finding the clay Iiardon over 
the fire, discovered the key to the ceramic arts. 
The simplicity of this supposition carries with it 
almost the conviction of proof; added to which 
w'O have the corroboraUve evidence of those 
modern travellers who actually found the re¬ 
mains of clay vessels moulded over gourds in the 
ancient kilns of the Mississippi valley. 

Adequately to write t iie history of pottery 
from its first rude beginnings in the hands of 
M. Goguet’s wondering savage to its culminat- 
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ing point in the workshops of Josiaii Wedg¬ 
wood, would he to write the history of civilisa¬ 
tion ; and this not only because it is a useful as 
well as a One art, but because it has, as it were, 
“fossilized” a series of long-buried facts for 
our insi ruction—a series so gradual, so wonder¬ 
ful, so rich in information, and so illustrative of 
the progress of the human race, that it can be 
compared to nothing more justly than to that 
record of development which, in geology, begins 
with the zoophile, and results in man. 

The time is not yet come for this gigantic 
task. The materials are not yet collected. But 
tliey Iiave long been in process of collection in 
many fields of research, and by many workers. 
The names of Bronguiart, Pesaro, I)r. Birch, 
Joseph Marryat, and Gustav Klcmm, arc famous 
as pioneers in this branch of arl-lileraturc; and 
surely none among these has approached his 
task in a more earnest s]>vrit, dr contributed 
more patient, and even precious labour of its 
kind, than Miss Metcyaid in her iutcrcsting 
history of the life and products of our greatest 
English poticr. 

Those who remember Miss Mcieyard in her 
first writings, will not have forgotten how every 
little talc that fell from her ])eu in those eai'ly 
times found its kcy-nolc in her advocacy of art- 
manufacture. That taste was not necessarily 
inseparable from cheapness ; that the simplest 
objects of household use miglit be graceful in 
form, tmd harmonious in colour, wiiiiout being, 
therefore, less suitable to llieirorigiiial purposes; 
ill short, that there should ho a soul of be.iuty 
in things common, has bccu Miss Mcleyard’s 
literary and artistic creed from the bcgiiniing of 
her career as a writer of fiction and i'euiUcidn. 

llemenihering this to be the case, we are not. j 
surprised to learn from her )>reface to the Life of 
W'edgwood that she lias had this work in view 
for fifteen years. Some of her earliest re¬ 
collections, she says, were of the potteries; 
some of her earliest possessions, specimens of 
toy-wai’C from the famous Burslem works. 
Since then, her tastes, her surroundings, her 
studies, have all incliued in the same direction. 
She appears, from her lumute and comprehensive 
aocouut of the earths, glazes, and processes 
employed by Wedgwood and his contemporaries, 
j to be herself possessed of no small sliare of 
•sound chemical knowledge. She is acquainted 
witli the whole art and mystery of pottery. 
She is imbued with just that amount of hero- 
worship proper to a biographer. She has had 
access to a virgin mine of letters, documents, 
note-books, and day-books of every description, 
now in the possession of Josiah Wedgwood’s 
descendants and successors; and she has uuriclicd 
lier first voluuic with a brief history of early 
Britisli pottery, which is remarkable for being 
the only essay on that subject yet brought 
before the public. 

Taking these facts at their value, and having 
read every line of Miss Metcyard’s jircscnt 
volume from its first to its five-huudred-aiid- 
feurth page, we need hardly sUte our conviction 
that the subject could in uo wise have fuilen into 


• 

more congenial hands; or have been produced 
in a manner more costly and complete. 

The art of pottery appears to have been prac¬ 
tised in Britain before the Roman era. Speci¬ 
mens of Celtic urns are found scattered on Ihe 
floors of subterraneous hut circles, in caves, under 
the moors in the north and west of England, im¬ 
bedded in the chalk formations of Kent, and 
buried along the course of ancient trackways. 
It is generally dark coloured, being formed of 
the superficial, ferruginous clays; is moulded 
by hand, and sometimes ornamented with a zig¬ 
zag pattern, rudely scratched in by means of a 
})oinled stick or flint. Mr. Tylor, in his ad¬ 
mirable book on till- history of mankind, ob- 
serve.s that ranch of this early British ware was 
modelled in ba.skets of willow, which, being 
burned off wlicu < lie clay was sullicientiy fired, 
left an indented pattern on the surface—a fact 
which seems to have escaped Miss hlcteyard’s 
observation. At this time, each family is sup- 
ftosed to have moulded its own pottery, as the 
Indian famiUe.s carve their own bowls; and it 
was not till the jicriod of the Roman conquest 
that the art was cultivated by means of asso¬ 
ciated labour. Extensive potieries t.licn sprang 
up throughout Rom.'iu Briiaiii; and the kilns ou 
the banks of the Nen, the Medway, and the 
Severn, supplied the foreign legionary with those 
tiles, wall ornaments, and vessels of use and 
ceremony, to which he was accustomed in his 
home beside the Tiber. 

From this time, and for so long as the Roman 
rule, endured in Biilaiu,the art appears not. only 
to have llourished, but to have been curried to 
a high degree of pcrfcct.iou; especially in the 
ncighliourhood of Lincoln, where the famous 
Cakor pottery wa.s made ; but with the Saxou 
domination it is seen to degenerate in form, 
colour, and fabric. The great potteries fell into 
disuse, and the tilewTight’s craft became local, 
like tiiat of the blacksmith or the carpenter. The 
village ])ottcr of tlie Saxon period made coarse 
dislics and porringers for tJie thane and tlie abbot, 
while the table of the ccorl was furnisiied with 
bccclieu bowl and platter. The advent of the 
Normans, who aflected more domestic splendour 
thau the Saxons, gave, however, some slight 
encouragement to the fast-fulling sta))le of Staf¬ 
fordshire and Kent. Tiles for eecle.«iastical 
purposes, and pitchers decorated with tlie lic- 
riddic insignia of noble families, were now called 
into requisition; and tiie potter’s art bcueliied 
in a partial degree by tliat spirit of emulation 
that cainc ia with the great Concnicst, aud ani¬ 
mated the workshops of the middle ages. 

The skill of the English potter was, however, 
for four or five centuries, almost exclusively 
displayed in the manul'aclurc of decorative tiles; 
and tliis because the taste of tlie age left no 
other path open to Ids genius. The bullets of 
the nobles were supplied witli the costly im¬ 
ported wares of Italy and Flanders; wdute 
wooden ware, from its cheapness aud durability, 
was universally fimployed for .household pur¬ 
poses. Caliban, it will be remembered, rejoiced 
that he should “ scrape treachcr” for Prospero 
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no more; and the historical student will not 
forget how, in 1023, the Protestant courtiers of 
Charles the Pirst were scandalised to see the 
young queen eating " out of treen dishes” by 
way of religious penance. Even so late as 
1663, the polite Mr. Pepys, recording how he 
dined at the Lord Mayor’s feast, states that it 
was “ very unpleasing” to him to sec the meats 
served in wooden dishes, and to be allowed " no 
napkins, nor change of trenchers.” Finally, 
the treen ware may bo seen to this day on the 
tables of sonic charitable foundations, as, for 
instance, at Christ’s Hospital, in Newgatc- 
stroet. 

Notwithstanding these thmgs, it is well proved 
by Miss Mcteyard that coarse pottery was un¬ 
doubtedly made and sold in England throughout 
the middle ages, and was never wholly super¬ 
seded, as has been generally supposed, by either 
wood or pewter, produced, however, in small 
quantities, imperfectly fired, and consequently 
so friable that it could with difficulty be trans¬ 
ported from place to place, our mcdiccval earthen¬ 
ware was regarded as a precious possession ; and 
we find such common articles as baking dishes, 
mugs, and covered pots, standing as special be¬ 
quests in wills of tlie fifteenth and sixteenth 
I centuries. The Delft ware, and the Dutch 
! imitations of majolica, were held in high esteem; 
and even so early as the reign of Elizabeth, a 
colony of Dutch potters had actudly settled in 
England, while a Dutch fair was held annually 
at Yarmouth for the sale of earthenware and 
w'ooden toys. 

It is in the seventeenth century that the 
, St affordshire potters come distinctly before us 

as proprietors of kilns, and employers of work¬ 
men ; and by the beginning of the cigbteentb, 

; thoy are seen to be imitating the Dutch majolica, 
and attempting to analyse the clays and glazes 
which made it so superior to their own. Hence¬ 
forth improvement went on rapidly, and the 
names of Thomas Sans, Thomas Toft, and Wil- 
liam Talor of Burslem, are rescued from ob- 
j 1 scurify by being affixed to some very curious 
■ ornamental dishes and plaques, rudely painted 
j with portraits of Charles the Second, Henry 
! rriuce of Wales, and Charles the First, spcci- 
I mens of which are engraved in Miss Metcyard’s 
j first volume. 

I • We iiave, however, no sjiace for further details 
of this StaiFordshire renaissance, valuable and 
I important as it is; but must devote a few lines 
j to the hero of the book, 
j Josiah Wedgwood was born on a summer’s 
i day, early in Jwy, 1730. He came of a long 
j generation of potters, and his home, tbougn 
I itnmble, was by no means so humble as it has 
I often been represented. His father was in easy 
I circumstances, and some of his relations were 
i men of substance and position. 

The boy was predestined to pottery from his 
cradle. He played, went to school, rode the 
crate-incn’s horses, kept rabbits, and took birds’- 
j nests like all the-other Burslem* boys; and before 
he Had reached his twelfth year, was already at 
work as a “tlirower" in liis brother’s sheds. 

* t , 


His “first teapot,” a vessel moulded in the 
ordinary ochreous clay of the district, and 
decorated with a few twining leaves in coloured 
relief, is still reverently preserved at Etruria. 
About tins time, small-pox broke out at Burslem, 
and Josiah Wedgwood, with several of his 
brothers and sisters, was stricken down. The 
effects of the illness stayed by him all his life. 

He rose from his sick-bed lame of the right leg, 
and, twenty-two years later, was compelled to 
undergo amputation of the limb. 

Passing over the story of his early partner¬ 
ships, of his patient self-culture, of his passion 
for chemical analysis, and of that eager desire 
for knowledge which prompted him, like 
Boccaccio, to copy many a borrowed book with 
his own hand, wo find hini, a.d. 1769, settled 
at Burslem as a master potter; marrying and 
prospering in 1764; ana in 1765 diligently 
employed upon a service of the now celebrated 
cream-ware for no less a patron than Queen 
Charlotte. Henceforth, wealth and reputation 
fiowed in upon him; and his life, always busy, 
became one of unceasing aspiration and en¬ 
deavour. He made frequent journeys to Lon¬ 
don and Liverpool; became acquainted with 
Darwin, Priestly, Aiken, Brindley, and other | 

noteworthy characters of the eighteenth cen- i 

tury; lent active co-operation to the projectors | 

of the Grand Trunk Canal; planned and cai ricd { 

into execution a turnpike-road, ten miles in i 

lengll), through the pottery district; and csta- j 

blished his famous works at Etruria, an estate | 

purchased by him in the immediate neighbour, j 

boodof Ncwcastle-undcr-Lync. Here he built ■ 

himself a Imudsome mansion; here prosecuted | 

his studies of antique art, and gathered together i 

his fine collections of fossils, shells, prints, books, ! 

and specimens of curious porcelain. Here, too, [ 

he devoted incessant thought and labour to ini- | 

provemenis of various kinds in glaze, fabric, and j 

design; and here carried on those famous ex- | 

periments in clay and colour that enabled him ! 

afterwards to produce cameos, medallions, and j 

miniature sculpture iii a substance so delicate ; 

that it rivalled the texture of ivory, and so hard 
that it promised to last as long as the bronzes j 
and intaglios of antiquity. Another of his im- { 
portant discoveries cnaoled him to paint on ; 

S iorcelain in the unglazcd manner of the ancient 
!jtruscans; an art which liad been lost since the 
time of Pliny. By none of these wonderful 
imitations of the classic pottery is he, however, 
so universally celebrated as by his copy of the 
Portland vase. Shaw states that Wedgwood 
sold fifty of these copies at fifty guineas each, 
but that the expense of production exceeded the 
rofit of sale. One of the finest of these way 
e seen in the British Museum, in a room ad¬ 
joining that in which the original is preserved. 

Mr. Wedgwood now employed such artists as 
John Bacon and John Flaxman; both, at that 
time, young and striving men; Bacon being, 
however, for the most part self-taught, and 
Flaxman a rising Academy student. Flaxman’s 
models, says Allan Cunningham, “consisted 
chiefly of small groups in very low relief—the 
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subjects from ancient verse and historyIlow 
beautiful those designs were, is well Known to 
all who have seen the exquisite collections of 
Wed^wood-ware lent for exhibition at South 
Kensington by Sir T. W. Holburne, Sir John 
Hippesley, and others. A very lovely specimen, 
representing a group of infant Bacchanals, and 
executed in Flaxmnn’s best manner, is also en¬ 
graved in Labarte’s valuable Handbook of the 
Arts. 

It is pleasant to know, on Cunningham’s 
authority, that the great sculptor loved to allude 
in after years to these hummer labours of his 
1 youth. 

i Josiah ‘Wedgwood, while thus acquiring for- 
! tune and reputation for himself, ami lending a 
I helping hand to many artists, native and foreign, 
was also serving the commercial interests of his 
{ country. Almon observes that his new wares, 
j liis improved forms, and his retined style of 
I decoration, opened a new field to enterprise, 

I improved the national taste, and gave England 
I an increased artistic reputation abroad. Mr. 
j Wedgwood was a fellow of the Royal Society, 

; and of the Society of Antiquaries, and is known 
j to have contributed some papers to the I’liilo- 
; sophica! Transactions. He was also the founder 
1 and one of llie principal leaders of the celebrated 
1 “General Chamber of the Manufacturers of 
1 Gre.at Britain;” an association which did inC- 
iiite service in its time to the national industry 
of flic country. He died at Etruria ' ii the Sid 
of .January, 1795. Taken as a whole, bis life 
was miifornily blameless, useful, prosperous, and 
happy; and liis biographer is as much to be 
congratulated on the subject of her task as on 
j the manner in which she has executed so much 
of it as is yet before the public. Such lives arc 
I good to write, and pleasant to read; and their 
I importance from some points of view can scarcely 
I be Mtcd at too high a value. 

I . _ __ 

! WINE AGAINST PHYSIC. 

The sensible doctor of the present day, unlike 
the doctor of the past day, believes in good victual 
I and drink, and does not believe, as he used to 
j believe, in the perilous filth of drugs. Drugs 
i used by men discreetly skilled are of the utmost 
I use, arc essentials of life now and then. But 
I only now and then. And ah, those draughts, 

1 six in a parcel, that delight the Lady Lacquer 
Daisy, and whose almost daily arrival is as good 
as a new moon for making her lord turn his 
money in his pocket. If Doctor Didill could 
ouly feel his fees to be as safe when he orders 
tiic refreshing tonic, cheaper and infinitely 
better, of a well chosen light wine, as when ho 
produces, with occasional affectations of change, 
cabalistic scrawls that conjure up dire substi- 
j tutes of the apothecary for the delicious stimu- 
I hints and tonics that God gives us, let him be 
as mercenary as he seldom is but often is be¬ 
lieved to be, and he would throw niuoli of his 
physic to the dogs. For would he not find the 
winc-mcrchout a pleasanter aMy than the drug-' 


merchant ? An occasional hamper of Burgundy 
would be a more welcome testimonial than any j 
quantity of sarsaparilla. j 

The diffculty m the way of the doctors is j 
yearly diminishing. Year by year the number j 
is greater of peofile who know that when pills, t 
powders, electuaries, draughts, mixtures, set ! 

in a strong current down their throats, they | 

are being doubly punished, a doctor’s bill is 
being made at the expense of tbeir intestines. | 
It is bard that attack should be made upon the 
ocket and the stomach too. But you would [ 
ave it. Monsieur Dandin, you would have it. I 
You wanted to see value for the money you 
paid to your medical adviser, and thought, till j 
lately, that value was to be measured by the ; 
quantity of filth you swallowed. Now you are i 
beginning to find out tliat the man deserves to j 
be paid best who relieves you from serious ; 
illness most quickly, making the least fuss, and ! 
with least use of drugs, neither affecting to I 
despise them nor overvaluing them, but using ' 
them, when they seem to him needed, in a firm, ; 
decisive way, and never thinking a drug neces¬ 
sary when *he can do its work with a good, ^ 
wholesome, dietetic substitute. 

And let it be remembered gratefully that 
this improved method of practice begins with 
the doctors themselves. We have heard from 1 
one of the greatest wholesale drug dealers in 
this country, that the falling off in the supply ■ 
of drugs to a large number of private prac¬ 
titioners who make up their own medicines, has 
been of late years so great, that at first it was 
supposed customers were leaving llieir old 
druggists Mid getting part of their supply else- 
where. But it soon ajipem’ed that this was not | 
the case, and that the change indicated a rapid | 
advance in a wholesome change of system. But > 
many an honest jiractitioner, especially in tlic | 
couiitry, loses patients by appearing” lax in i 
treatment of a case that he abstains from com- ; 

plicatii:^ with the artificial disease set up by ' 

the action of unnecessary drugs, or by appearing ; 
to charge too much, when he may have saved * 
his patient from months of distress, or even 
from death, by incessant watchfulness aiul j 
skilled advice. Says the ignorant patient, with | 
the air of otic who is much put upon, why, lie 
only sent me four bottles of medicine! And | 
in a country parish there is too often, ready to i 
take his place, one of the large, body of nn- ' 
skilful practitioners who can only succeed by 
truckling to the prejudices of every well-to-do 
victim who may call him in. Only four bottles 
of medicine, and those perhaps not nasty 
enough. For it used to be devoutly believed 
by the majority of sick people that in physic 
nastiness is power. In many parts of England 
the poor do not believe in medicine unless it 
“ scours themand practitioners are almost 
forced, whenever it is safe to do so, to begin 
with a “ scouring” to establish confidence. Very 
common, too, is the case of a young doctor 
known to us, wjio, in the early days of his 

E ractice, lost one of his best patients because 
e scut her a four-ounce bottle contaiuing four 
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doses of prussic acid’in rose-water. If slie Imd 
taken the four doses together she would have 
been a dead woman ; but she conteniptuouslj 
dismissed our inexpert young friend because, she 
said, he had been playing with her case, and 
sent lier only a bottle of rose-water. Probably 
the sick public in our friend’s neighbourhood, 
especially of the richer class, got plenty of asa- 
foctida and other delicatcs in their medicine- 
bottles for the next few months, and important 
people were thrown into ecstasies at being clean 
taken off their legs by the extreme filtliiness of 
our friend’s mixtures. 

It is really in the medical profession alone 
that reform of these old prejudices has begun, 
and is being carried on with many a small inci¬ 
dent of personal selC-sacrificc. In London and 
in our great towns, among the upper and middle 
classes, there is a pretty wide-spread knowledge 
of the general course of educated opinion and 
practice in any matter that concerns the body 
of the public; here, therefore, a practitioner of 
medicine may thrive the better' for being in the 
front rank of the army of reform. But the army 
of reform is an army of the doctors—doctors 
alone are competent to be its leaders—and the 
improved opinion by which the wiser of them 
thrive is of their own creation. The wealih 
and luxury of London also lends itself only too 
readily to nice medical experiments in diet. Dr. 
Robert Druitt, the medical officer of health to 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, in a little book 
that has set us talking of these things, tells 
how small he was made to feci, years ago, when 
beginning practice, by a Loudon doctor of the 
old school whom he met in consultation over 
an important patient. The senior put out his 
junior’s light by display of a profound knowledge 
of cookery and wines. His young friend was an 
able man, too; for in those early days of his 
career there was not a student of medicine in 
whose eyes Dr. Druilt urns not honourably dis¬ 
tinguished as the writer of one of the best nand- 
books of the anatomy of man. lie now pac- 
tises physic, is a member of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, and has distinguished himself in latter 
days by liberal action on behalf of public health. 
It is such a practitioner—one who has nothing 
whatever in common with the race of quacks— 
who has been addressing to a medical journal a 
series of jtapers or rcjiorts upon the cheap wines 
' —really wines—that Mr, Gladstone has enabled | 
all classes to use in diet or as medicine. The 
papers have been collected into a small volume, 
published by Mr. Reushaw in (.he Strand. From 
that volume we draw some of the main facts 
that should be common knowledge now-a-days, 
but the little book itself contains so much ex¬ 
plicit mid practical information upon the cha¬ 
racters and qualities of the different kinds of 

f ure and cheap wine now imported from France, 
taly, Hungary, Austria, and Greece, that the 
beginner in the use of these wines will deny 
hims«lf a great deal of good help if he do not 
get the book itself, and use it for his counsellor 
till he can find* bis way about in the newly- 
established wine-market, act on his own know¬ 


ledge, and satisfy his owm taste. For in wine, 
as in music and-in everything else, even for 
good tastes there is a considerable range of dif¬ 
ference. Dr. Druitt is a thoroughly trustworthy 
guide as far as he goes. He affects no chemical 
profundities, and laughs, as ho should, at the 
quackeries that recommend wine and even beer 
for its phosphorus, iron, or brimstone. He says 
that of good wine the stomach is the best test 
tube, and accordingly, when the removal of the 
prohibitive duties brought in again pure wine at 
a cheap price, he determined to go, as systema¬ 
tically as he could, through all the different 
cheap wines brought into the English market— 
meaning by cheap, wine that does not cost more 
than half-a-crown a bottle—using them naturally 
at his dinner-table, and taking note, before its 
taste had well gone out of his mouth, of the 
qualities of each, with report of its after-effect 
upon a constitution rather sensitive. 

It need hardly be said that the cheap wines 
now coming into common use are not cheap by 
reason of inferiority. Tliey are actually supe¬ 
rior, not only as pure wines, but for intrinsic 
commercial worth of material, to many ports 
!U)d sherries sold at twice their price. We 
export raw spirit to rc-import a considerable 
part of it from Portugal and Hamburg, as port 
and other wine. A fifth part of even a good 
bottle of port consists of proof spirit, costing at 
the rale of about tbrcc-fartliings a bottle. For 
the Portuguese buy the spirit they send back to 
us at the rate of two shillings tl»e proof gallon, 
taking in one year a million and a half of gallons 
of spirit, and sending us back tlin:e-and-a-half i 
million gallons of their wine. In all pure wines 
the natural proportion of proof spirit is usually 
from eighteen to twenty-two per cent; many 
contain eighteen; some reach twenty-five or 
even twenty-seven; and, in rare cases, the pro¬ 
portion of ])roof spirit may even be thirty per 
cent. Port wine that has not been brandied 
for the English market, contains tivcnty-three- 
and-a-balf per cent. Port wine, as we get it, 
contains thirty-five or even forty-five per cent of 
spirit, that will only blend in flavour with the 
natural wine after the costly process of long 
keeping, although one of its uses is to throw 
down the fermentable extractive, and give to the 
wine at once the appearance, without the flavour, 
of “ tawny old port.” This sort of old port is 
usually said to have been long in wood, lest 
people should look too curiously at the cork, or 
seek in the bottle for the crust of tartaric acid 
which is deposited in course of time, and leaves 
the wine mellower for its absence. Since the 
vine disease, really good ports and sherries have 
almost doubled in price; and at prices below 
five, six, or seven shillings a bottle, they are 
factitious wines, incomparably worse than many 
a pure wine of France, Hungary, Austria, or 
Greece, of which a choice quality is to bo had 
for half the money. 

For poor hard-working people whd lead in¬ 
door lives—teachefs, milliners, dressmakers—- 
to whom even good beer (the best cheap drink 
for healthy folia Who take active out-door cxer- 
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cisc) is indigestible, there is food and medicine 
in a small dose of light joure •wine. The white 
nervous tongue of the sickly dressmaker, who 
thii-sts for tea that weakens farther the deScient 
appetite, if she took in place of tea a little 
cheap pure Bordeaux wine, with an equal 
quantity of water, would recover healthy colour 
as her stomach regained tone and appetite, and 
her blood llowcd in healthier current. It would 
be well for the town child between seven and 
ten years old, who flags in appetite and is 
dainty with his meat, as children are allow’ed to 
flag in nurseries from w'hich no comfort need be 
excluded, if the doctor’s order answere.d to Dr. 
Druitt’s suggestion in such case. Give some 
kind of light, clean tasting, sub-acid wine— 
Rhine, Bordeaux, Chablis, or some of the clean, 
dry wine of Greece ami Hungary—let this be 
sipped freely at dinner, and then look to your 
mutton. Great is the rcfreshimi appetising 
power of these true wines, many of them cost¬ 
ing only liflecnpencc a bottle, and most whole¬ 
some is the enlivening power that dei>euds not 
only on alcoholic strength, but on the subtle in¬ 
fluence of refresliing principles that tell their 
presence in sweet odours and a grateful taste. 
A child down with scarlet fever or measle.s, 
re.slless with jiain aud thirst, may find the 
thirst quenched, the headache relieved, aud a 
quiet night’s rest sub.stituted for a night of irri¬ 
table tossing and tumbling, by si[>ping, not at 
pliysic, but at Bordeaux wine and w ^ter—Bor- 
I deaux cheap cnougli lo be a sohicc in such Iiours 
, of sickness even to i he very poor. The healthy 
: child, too, at its juvenile parly, why should it 
be made ill with glasses of cheap sherry when 
)ure and delicious sweet wines that w'ill dc- 
ight its palate, and do good to its health, are 
quite as ea.sy to be bad? Italy offers white 
I Capri at sixtecn-pcucc a bottle, fragr.ani, brisk 
I as if slightly aerated, snb-acid, aud altogether 
I wholesome. Greece offers the white Mount 
, Hymctlus, which, at si.\(ecn-pcnce a bottle, may 
! give ])leasurc to the experienced wine-drinker 
i by its firm, dry, clean character, and abundance 
I of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort. The 
j Greek Visanto is a sweet, full-flavoured wine, 
I with little alcoholic strength. 

' Greek Santorin at twenty-pence a bottle is 
j one of the stronger class of undrugged wines, 
! aud very like a light dry port. The Greek 
; wines, says Dr. Druitl, have more body than 
the Erench, aud seem to have a c!p[)acity for 
dovcloping line flavour by keeping, of which we 
caunot fully judge until they have been longer 
in use. Of the Hungarian wines, some of the 
: finest, as the dry wliite wine called llnszle, arc 
; to be had for three and sixpence a bottle; there 
1 is a good Hungarian Chablis at sixteen-pence, 
j noted as “ a light wine, of light straw colour, 
not too acid, rat her too much bouquetaud 
the Hungarian Erlaure is pure and pleasant at 
scvonteen-ponce; at half-o-crown, is highly cora- 
incudcd as “an c.xcellcnt claret.” E-xcellcnt 
wines, too, arc the Austriaiii red Voeslaucr, at 
two sliillings a bottle, aud the white Voeslaucr, 
at half-a-crown, immeasurably superior to the 


cheap dinner sherry, for ‘which it would be a 
delightful substitute. lu fact, there is lialf a 
continent to choose from, a new world of ma¬ 
terials for health and social comfort to explore. 

Dr. Druitt’s book will supply, better than any 
we know, the practical information with which i 
an expericnecd friend is able to turn a beginner’s 
face* in the right diniction. Wo have not yet 
made out for ourselves a tenth or a hundredth 
part of the uses and comforts of the cheap and 
pure wine from which we have becu forcibly 
estranged for several generations past. A pure 
wine, however chca|», if good of its sort, is, as 
Dr. Druitt says, ixfreshment that none need be 
ashamed to offer to a duke; an impure wine, 
however expensive, is no drink for gentlemen. 1 


AN UNPATENTED GHOST. 


So plentiful, of late, lias been Ike supply of 
sjipctral apparitions, that it is with some dilii- 
culty a new phantom, though furnished with the 
strongest te,stimoniais, can obtain a patient 
hearing. It will therefore, perhaps, be the dis- • 
ercetcr course lo fall in with the commercial j 

tone which has been given to the subject, and | 

be content with stating, in reference to the ! 
ghost about to appear, that it is wholly unjiro- | 
tccted by any patent regulations whatever, and i 
pcrfecily at the service of anybody who c:in, by 
the exercise of legitimate spells, render it cor- i 
rcspoiuleiit to connuaml. j 

lu the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, i 
a gentleman, wliosc name, we shall preteml, is 
(i.auntrell, though in fact it is nothing of the i 
sort, was induced, by the prospect of c-xccllcnt 
perch fishing, to reut a comfortable coil age resi¬ 
dence, in a somewhat seelmlcd neighbourhood, a 
few miles from Abergavenny. 

What particular fun there can he in snaring 
that very abrupt, aggrc.ssive, and—^wlicn cap¬ 
tured—ail but worthless, tish, we cannot divine. 
Excepting the charm of voracity, it seems to 
display no characteristic that sliould midcar it 
to the angler’s soul, or bo likely to beguile a 
sensible, middle-aged gentleman, like Mr. (Jauiil- 
rcll, to settle two hundred miles from his natural 
hauuts and home. Habit, however, is second na¬ 
ture, a fact one is too ajit to forget, while open¬ 
ing the eyes of wonder at a hero who smokes 
his cheroot under a heavy caiflioiiade, or a distiu- • 
guished character (of another kind) who ex¬ 
pressly stipulates for pig aud prune sauce (and 
“plenty” of the latter) as his final repast on 
earth. Mr. Gauutreli had passed his earlier 
years on flic banks of a famous perch river, and 
the enmity there first engendered between himself 
and that warlike fish family, had probably ius- 
suined something of the aspect of tlic vendetta, 
or death-feud, extending even to other streams 
and districts. 

To speak with precision, “Grisewood Cot¬ 
tage ” was someihiiig more thau it pretended to 
be, possessing tvyo good stories, the upper nest- 
liug in an enormously deep thatched roof, half 
overgrown with creepers aud lichen, and an 
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excellent kitchen, sab-terreue on the one side, 
but, owing to the peculiai' fonnation of the 
ground on which toe cottage stood, super¬ 
terrene on the other, with a window looking to 
the garden. Exceptbg a door opening into the 
scullerj, there was but one other, that through 
which a flight of ten steps led up to the h^l 
passage. Let this be reraembered, * 

The rent demanded for Grisewood Cottage 
was exceedingly moderate—so low', indeed, as to 
have induced the in-coming tenant to moke the 
unwonted inquiry, whether something preju¬ 
dicial to health or comfort might not have sug¬ 
gested the terms proposed. 

The agent Lad smiled. 

Why aid the agent smile P Because he was 
a man of some penetration, and saw in his ques¬ 
tioner a person w ho would take the initiative in 
smiling, if he—^the agent—did not, when told 
what the latter was bound to disclose, namely, 
that Grisewood Cottage, like dozens, scores, of 
other desirable dwellings in the superstitious 
west, had been suspected of a certain amount 
of—liauntedness. 

Mr. Gauntrell did smile. 

“Not sufficient, 1 conclude, to interfere with 
our convenience ?” ho inquired. 

“ Quite llic reverse,” was tlie prompt reply. 

“The reverse?” 

“Literally so. It lias been found of absolute 
service.” 

“You excite my curiosity. I’rav be ex¬ 
plicit.” 

Tlic agent paused, 

“ Sir,” lie said, “ T am not only bound, but 
perfectly willing, to tell you what is the matter 
with this house, and 1 could do so in two words. 
So far, I am in your hands. But, if I mistake 
not, you have made up your mind, ghost or no 
ghost, to take the cottage, and I am tempted to 
ask your permission to withhold the information 
you iiave a right to require, in order that you 
may, unjirejuaiccd by any previous warning, 
observe the disturbing influence, and probably 
detect ks mysterious origin, for yourself. In 
doing so, you w’ould not only confer on the 
landlord a service for whicb, I am sure, be would 
willingly place the bouse at your disposal for a 
term, rent free, but would also disabuse the 
rustic mind in your vicinity of superstitious 
fancies w hich are but too ajit to influence it.” 

The shrewd agent bad not misjudged Mr. 
Gauntrell’s disposition. Nothing, perhaps, ex¬ 
cept, it may be, the unexpected ajipearance of a 
vast shoal of perch, on the feed, could have 
pleased him more than such an opportunity. 
The bargain was at once struck, and the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Gauntrell, two 
daughters, a son (a young Cantab, reading, in his 
vacation, for honours), and four servants, entered 
into residence. 

Bor about three weeks, all went tranquilly. 
The locality was charmingly rural, the perch fed 
likei^amishcd aldermen, and the ghost, to say 
truth, had been entirely forgotten—wlien, one 
night, Mr. Gauntrell, who liad remained up 
later than usual, writing letters in his study. 


received an unexpected visit from his footman- 
butler. Thomas was a cool, intelligent London 
servant, and had been for several years in his 
present situation. 

“ There’s something xer^ queer below, sir,” 
said the man, in a low, serious tone. 

“ ‘ Queer ?’ ” said Mr. Gauntrell, the agent’s 
report suddenly flashing on his mind. “What 
do you make of it, Tliomas ?” 

“ Can’t make nothing of it, sir, or I shouldn’t 
have troubled you, so late as it is,” said Thomas. 
“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind stepping down, 
sir ?” 

“ Not at all. Who’s below P” 

“Emma (the lady’s-maid) and Jane are sitting 
on the staii's, sir. Cook said her nerves 
wouldn’t stand it no longer, and she went to 
bed.” 

“ Why had you all sat up so late ?” 

“ It kept a coming and a going, sir,” said 
Thomas, “and we was waiting till it was full 
on, thinking tliat was the time for you to see 
it.” 

"‘It,’ man! Is it a ghost?” asked Mr. 
Gauntrell, as thev left the room. 

Tlionms only sliook his head doubtfully, and 
followed his master down stairs. 

“No light?” said Mr. Gauntrell, feeling his 
way. 

“ We thought you’d see better without one, 
sir,” was Thomas’s reply. 

Emma and Jane were sitting, arm in arm, 
nearly at tlie top of the little flight of stairs, 
within sight, and very easy reaeh, of tlio study 
door. All below seemed as dark as night could 
make it. 

“ 1 think it must be gone for gftod and all,” 
said Thomas, stretching down cautiously. 

Mr. Gauntrell w'as becoming impatient. 

“ Come, come,” be said, " what is all this 
about ? What have you seen ? What do you 
fear?” 

Thus urged, Thomas delivered the following 
explauatiou: 

it w'ould seem that one night, about a week 
after the arrival of the family, as Emma was 
sitting alone at w'ork in the kitchen, the door 
standing ajar, she became suddenly sensible of 
an augmentatiou of light in the room. Aware 
that no one had entered, she put her hand to her 
cap, under the impression tlmt it had taken lire. 
The cap, however, was all right. She looked 
eagerly round. Neither fire nor smoke was 
visible, nor did any smell of burning accompany 
the phenomenon. Nevertheless, the light dis¬ 
seminated by her solitary candle had increased 
twenty-fold! 

Seized with an unaccouniable panic, the gul, 
catching up her candlestick, darted from the 
room. The daxkness of the passage caused her 
to observe that the caudle had been extinguished 
in her rapid movement. She glanced back. 
Tbc kitchen was filled with a whitish lustre as 
bright as day! 

Tlie cook, who had not yet retired to bed, 
listened with considerable alarm to Emma’s 
statement of wliat was occurring in her own 
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domain, but positively declined to descend, un¬ 
accompanied by Tbomas. It became necessary, 
therefore, to apprise that gentleman of the cir¬ 
cumstance; and thus was occasioned a delay 
of some three or four minutes, at the end of 
which time Thomas, creeping gently down, found 
all as dark, and to all appearance as secure, as 
usual. 

It happened that Mrs. Gauntrell was at this 
time in a somewhat nervous and delicate state 
of health. The servants therefore agreed among 
thcmsclyes that nothing should be said to her on 
the subject of the phenomenon; at all events, 
until it should again occur. 

It did again occur within a few days, and at 
a moment when the cook, Jane, and Thomas 
were together in the kitchen. On t his occasion, 
the increase of light was so gradual, that it for 
some time escaped their observation, until 
Thomas, whose eyes happi,ncd to be directed 
towards a small printed paper affixcid to the wall, 
noticed that the words gradually became legible. 

“ It’s a coming,” said Thomas. ” Don’t be 
afeard, Mrs. Mortimer; but, when T say * Now,’ 
blow out your candle. So will I. 

Out went both lights. It made no dilfcrcnce 
in the steadily augmenting splendour. The 
room became as radiant as though six lustres 
were buruing within it. 

For a Imif minute or so, the awc-striekeii 
servants sat dumb and motionless iu their cliairs, 
when the light began to diminish, and, umcli 
more quickly thau it had come, disappeared 
altogether. 

Another consultation was now held. Mrs. 
Mortimer, whose courage was scarcely equal to 
that of the higli race w’hose name she bore, in¬ 
sisted that mistress should be told, witlumt more 
delay. The counsels of the cooler Thomas, how¬ 
ever, prevailed, so far a.s to give “ the thing,” 
as he affected to call it, .a still further trial, and 
this was done. 

Twice more had the incident recurred, when 
Mrs. Mortimer, “ wore out,” as she exitresscd 
it, linally struck her colours, and, on the fifth 
appearance, Mr, Gauntrell was warned, as de¬ 
scribed. 

It further appeared that, this last lime, the 
light, instead of exhibiting a steady increase, 
had somewhat vacillated, waxing and waning, 
withdrawing almost entirely, then returning 
with greater power, yet never aitaiiiing its 
maximum brilliancy, until, before Mr. Gauntrell 
descended, it vanished altogether. Such was 
the history. 

The most minute examination of the room, 
extended to the scullery adjoining, revealed 
nothing to Mr. Gauntrell that could, in any 
wise, point to a solution of the singular pheno¬ 
menon. The window, secured with one huge 
strong shutter, offered no perceptible crevice 
through which even a thread of light could pene¬ 
trate, still less the mighty flood that ha^ been 
directed into the apartment. The consternation 
of the female servants was* too genuine to bo 
mistaken. The integrity of Thomas was beyond 
suspicion. 


— -, 

All that could he done, was to be in readiness | 
for the next recurrence of the event; and, for 
this purpose, Mr. Gauntrell contrived an appa- • 
ratus by means of which he might be warned, 
at any instant, from the kitchen, of the approach 
of the phenomenon. This was, next day, con¬ 
tinued to other apartments above, for Mr. 
Gauntrell, aware of the firmness and calm good 
sense whicli characterised the members of 'his 
family, made no scruple of relating to them, at 
breakfast, all that had occurred. 

By reason of the early habits of Grisewood 
Cottage, the expected signal, when it was at 
length given, found tlie master of the house 1 

alone in his study. Hastily telegraphing to his | 

sou, who was reading, still' dressed, in his owu j 

apartment, and joined him in an instant, Mr. i 

Gauntrell descended to the haunted precinct. i 

Thomas was there, alone. One candle was i 

burning on the table; but, already, its light was ‘ 

overborne by 1 lie mysterious glow, and, when I 

Mr. Gauntrell extinguished it, the sole result ; 

was to give to the growing lustre a purer and ( 

more silvery tone. Clear and lucid as a beauti¬ 
ful dawn, the strange splendour grew into the 
room, lighting up every speck and crevice with 
a ray as searching, though not so warm in colour, i 
as that of noon. 

Young Guuiilrcll rushed to the .shutter, and j 

drew it down. All without was pitchy dark- j 

ness, nor (strange to say) was any portion of i 

the lustre that prevailed within, projected into | 

the obscurity. i 

In vain did the two cool investigators search |. 
in every direction for a possible nucleus of this j 
strange fount of liglit. It was dispersed, with i' 
ouc uniform jiowcr, tlii-oughout the room. After ; 
the lapse of a miniile, or a minute and a half, 
the nidiance began to diminish, first slowly, then | 
rapidly, vanishuig, at last, with a start, so to i 
speak, as if some one, bearing a lamp, had sud- , 
dcnly closed the .slide, j 

It would be needless to dwell upon the efforts |; 
made by .Mr. Gauiitrell, aided by his family, to j 
arrive at some solution of this enigma, whicii, j 
ruzzliiig as it rvas, they one and all believed to j' 
ie within the province of discovery. Philoso- i 
phictii conjecture, no more than material iuves- | 
tigat ion, was able to susgest the slightest cine. ;, 
Appeal to the j^ent proved that the phenome¬ 
non described was identical, jn character, with ] 
those which had cost Grisewood Cottage its j 
good name. Still, Mr. Gauntrell did not abandon j 
the hope of dispelling the singular mystery. i 

The incidciit began now to recur so fro- 
qucntly that the domestics—Mrs. Mortimer , 
excepted—grown familiar with it, discarded j: 
their terror, and even began to regard it as a |; 
carious performance, provided for their amuse¬ 
ment. Mrs. Mortimer’s nerves, however, were j 
not proof against the strain. The kitchen was : 
hers; she was responsible for nil that happened ; 
there; and to have this “ queer fire” burning j 
when it wasn’t wanted, and making her hair 
sljind up, on acoouut of tlic kiicheu flue, was 
more than cook could bear.* As, however, 
Mrs. Mortimer was an cxcclleut servant, and ; 
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attached to the family, an arrangement iras 
effected, by which leave of absence would be 
granted to her for the remaining months of 
Mr. Gauntrell’s tenancy, and her place tempo¬ 
rarily supplied. Thereupon, Mrs. Mortimer de¬ 
parted. 

Now became manifest the disadvantages of 
an evil reputation. The party who had been 
relied upon to discharge the ofliccs of cook, 
positively declined to remain in the house later 
than nine of the clock, evening. This being 
attended with inconvenience, she was dismissed 
in a day or two, and another substitute was 
sought. The inquiry seemed fruitless. Ear or 
near, no one could be found willing to under¬ 
take the culinary department, with residence, at 
Grisowood Cottage. 

During this state of things, a curious incident 
occurred. Young Jlichavd Gauntrcll, who had 
somewhat over-fatigued his student brain, one 
day resolved upon a walk as far as Abergavenny, 
and arrived tlicre, in due course, about noon. 
In that town there stands a small quaint quiet 
coffee-house, of the temperance persuasion, 
known as the “ Greeting Hands,” and in the 
clean fresh parlour of that house there sat, on 
the day in question, a little old Lady, eating 
bread and cheese. Si)e was a bright and brisk 
old lady, with clear busy eyes, and a cheek 
which, though no longer young, looked as if it 
would be pleasant and comfortable to kiss. 
That she was also a careful and wide-awake old 
lady, was proved by her—rather sharply, for her 
—reproving another guest who, on entering, 
had nearly tripped over a bundle she had placed 
on the floor. 

“ That’s all the property I have in the world, 
young man,” said the old* dame, “ and if you’d 
broke your nose over it, it wouldn’t liave done 
any good to you or me.” 

The guest, admitting that there was an 
absence of any perceptible advantage to either 
in such a catastrophe, begged respectfully to 
ask why it was necessary to place her property 
quite so close to the threshold. 

“ Why, to be ready for a start, young man,” 
was the reply. “ I don’t know what moment I 
may be come for, yon see.” 

“ I think wliocvcr’a coming treats you very 
bad,” said the landlady. “Here you’ve been, 
with yonr bundle j)ackcd, and your bonnet on, 
two whole days.”' 

“ I’m noways impatient,” said the old lady. 

“Do you mind my asking where you’re 
going P” asked the landlady. 

“ Not I, my dear. ’TLs ’oorden as I dreams.” 

“According as, you dreams!” echoed the 
landlady. 

“To be sure,” retorted the old lady, cheerily. 
“ Wc comes of a dreaming family, and we always 
goes by it. I say, my dear, can I get a horse 
and cajrt, if 1 want a lift, Ebbw Vale way ?” 

“Yes, sure. When shall you go ?” 

•*When my young man comes.' But he’ll be 
a walking, and p’r’aps he won’t like to carry my 
iuggap." 

“ He must be a very devoted young man if 


ho do,” said the landlady, laughing. “ What’s 
belike?” • ( 

“He’s a handsome young man, also pole, 
which I’m afraid he takes too much out of his- 
self, in pint of study,” said the old lady. “ He’s 
not far off now,” 

“Am / the young man?” inquired the male 
guest, a young farmer of the neighbourhood. 

“ Hush !” exclaimed the old lad 3 r. “ I do 
believe that’s him. Yes; he’s a coming in. I 
see him turn.” 

The next moment the door opened, and 
Richard Gauntrcll entered. 

The old dame started up. 

“ Here I am, young man. I’ll go.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Gauntrell, who, attracted 
by the appearance of the clean little hostel, had 
turned in for some refreshment. “ What does 
this good lady mean ?” 

“ You’re wanting a cook ?” 

“ Very much,” replied the young man, 
laughiug. 

“ Here I am, sir,” said the old ladj', tying 
her bonnet-strings. 

“ But you don’t know about the place.” 

“Nor don’t care,” was the answer. 

“ Cliaractcr ?” suggested Gaunt rell. 

“Here’s a hatful,” said the old lady, pro¬ 
ducing several letters. Two of tlicsetlie hostess 
presently pronounced to be from ladies of 
station, resident in the county. 

The young man hesitated. Here was a prize 
indeed. He felt, however, that the peculiar 
circumstances of the case should not be con¬ 
cealed, and the guest withdrawing, and the 
hostess being summoned away, an opportunity 
was afforded Iiim of giving the cheerful old lady 
to understand that there was, in fact, a fhosi in 
the case. 

" I don’t care for no glmstes,” was her reply. 
“1 rather likc.s ’em. When all alone, they 
gives quite a relish to one’s tea.” 

Under such circumstances, there could be no 
further scruple on either part. A light carriage 
was obtained, and the oltl lady and her long-ex¬ 
pected “ young man” did really depart in com- 
pany. 

At Grisewood Cottage, it is needless to say, 
the pair w'cre received with open arms. Mr. 
Gauntrell had executed a long and successful 
foray among the perch ; but his exploits were 
completely lost in the splendid fish captured by 
his son. As for the tek old lady herself— 
Mrs. Applebcc, as she was called—after a very 
brief interview with her mistress, she threw 
herself at once into the heart of office, winning 
easily the affection and confidence of her fellow 
domestics, and demeaning herself altogetiier as 
though she had lived in the family twenty years. 
She had an extraordinary flow of animal spirits, 
which never seemed to flag, and a pleasant 
hearty voice, which, constantly as it was heard, 
never tired the ear. 

Now, BIchard ^untrell, in touching upon 
the ghost, had purposely avoided describing 
the precise nature of the disturbing mystery, 
curious to see fn what manner it would act upon 
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the apparently fearless intelligence nbout to be 
confronted with it. But it* had escaped his 
memory to warn the servants to do likewise, 
and hence, wlien, sitting together after supper, 
Mrs. Applebce suddenly bethought her of the 
ghost, and requested particulars, Mr. Thomas 
at once gave them. 

As he proceeded, to the extreme amazement of 
all, the hitherto fearless old lady turned deadly 
ale, and lay back, as if gasping for breath, in 
er chair. 

“How—how often—docs he come?” she 
presently ejaculated. 

Thomas did not notice the expression “ he,” 
and only answered that the visitation might 
occur any night—perhaps, Ihm. 

“ Th(“ji, my dears,” said Mrs. Applchce, 
presently regaining her looks and smiles, “you 
do a poor old lady this kindness. Moment yon 
see him—the light, that is—coming, all of you 
bolt up-stairs like frightened rabbits, and leave 
me all alone.” 

Emma drew a long breath. 

“ Well, you are a bold one, Mrs. Applebce.” 

“‘Mr. Orcatlicart led the way,’” quoted 
the old lady, witli her confident smile. “ I’m 
afraid of nothing He secs fit to suffer in the 
world.” 

It was remembered that, while she was yet 
speaking, t he marvellous light began to steal 
into the room, slowly, this time, as the revealing 
of an actual dawn. 

All looked at Mrs. Applebce — Tliomas 
raising his lianil, as if to apprise her of wliat 
her less experienced eyes might not have 
yet detected. The old lady nodded. Slio 
betrayed no trace of fear, but, as the light 
increased, her countenance seemed to put on a 
strange solemnity. 

Presently she signed to the door, when tl)c 
servants, remembering her request, .all three 
quitted the room. Turning at the top of the 
stairs, Thomas, who went la&t, observed that the 
apartment was filled with a radiance brighter 
than any they had yet beheld. 

Eor the next half liour, the servants waited 
qiiiclly in their respect ivc rooms. At Iciigtli 
Thomas, beconnng a little uneasy, was on tlie 
point of going down, when Mrs. Applebec 
was heard to come softly u])-stairs, and retire 
to bed. 

The next morning found her act ive and cheer¬ 
ful aj ever, but uncoiumnnicative as to the 
ghost. Having got through the greater part o£ 
her morning’s work, she asked permission to 
pay a visit to the little village—a mere cluster 
of the humblest cottages—close at hand, and, 
tying on lier neat bonnet, set forth. 

Near the first cottage, she encountered an 
old woodman, at work with his hatchet on the 
trunk of a felled tree, U])Ou this, looking, iu 
her scarlet cloak and straw bonnet, like a bright 
old moth, Mrs. Applebce alighted, and the 
following conversation ensued. 

After a brief strangew’ gfeeting: 

“ Folks very bad off in these parts, master ?” 
inquired the old lady. 
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“Us, in Duffryn, coiddn’t hardly buy the 
Queen a new crown, if the old ’un was wore 
out,” replied the woodman, darkly. 

" Poor, are tliey ?” 

“ Cruel poor.” 

“ But you helps each other ?” 

“0 yes, we helps each other,” replied the 
old man, dealing a savage cut at the tree. He 
seemed weak, and in ill hcaltli, and the energy 
of the action exliausted him, for he sunk the 
hatcliet wearily, and sat down upon the tree. 

“ Is—-is anything the matter ?” asked the old 
lady. 

“ Hunger, and death,” said the man; “nothin’ 
more. Never you mind, missis.” 

Mrs. Applebce started up in a moment; ^ 

“ But 1 mvM mind,” she exclaimed. “ Who’s 
hungry? Who’s dying? Tell me, tell me, 

IcU me!” 

Before her eaimcstness, the man’s sullen 
mood gave. way. 

“I’ll tell you, missis,” he said, “but don’t 
put yourself out for m. You can’t do no¬ 
thing.” 

Thereupon, he related to her, in plain rustic 
terms, a sad—but not strange—history. His 
dauglitcr, and only child—^the beauty, as he 
called her, of the country round—quitted lier 
honest home—several years before—under thc 
protcction of a young soldier, whose altenlion 
she liad attracted at a neighbouring fair. At 
the cud of two j'cars, the girl came wandering 
back, wretclicd, ragged, w'cary, carrying a sickly 
child. Her seducer had been ordered on a 
dangerous foreign service, and, giving her what 
he could-sparc, bade her farewell. Her mother 
had died in the interval of her absence, and her 
father, falling into indifferent health, was re¬ 
duced to the last stage of poverty. The deso¬ 
late home, however, could still offer the shelter 
of a roof, and to this the wanderer was made i 
welcome. 

It would appear that, either owing to a cer¬ 
tain haughtiness in the girl’s former oearing, or 
from the villagcra having been deeply impressed 
by the grief of the heart-broken mother, the 
rildc sympathy usually displayed by persons of 
their class in mutual misfortune, was withheld. 
The wretched parish allowance was insufficient 
for support—outside the Union walls—and, 
what is an uncommon circumstance in our 
day, no person of sui>crior* condition, in that’ 
vicinity, took any interest iu the troubles of the 
poor. Unaided—or, at all events, unassisted in 
any effectual manner—the misery of this unfor¬ 
tunate family had leached its height, the father 
being able only to obtain a few' hours’ work 
now' and then, as on that day, and that for the 
most trilling remuneration, in truth, they were 
all but starving. 

Mrs. A])plebee had listened to the old wood¬ 
man’s narrative with the most fixed attention. 
Wlien he had finished, she reminded him that 
he had not mentioned the seducer’s name. 

" Wo never kpowed it,” said the man. “ She 
w'ouldn’t tell. Perhaps it wa^ as well for all,” 
he added, gloomily. 
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HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

UT TIIK A.VTUOR OB' “BABBARA’s HISTORr.” 

-- 

CII.M'TEa XXII. TELKMACIICS SUOITS THAT HE 
HAS A AVILL OF HTS OWN. 

U.N’LiKE the groat occap, which, however 
racked by hurricane and storm, sleeps in eternal 
calm but a little way beneath the tossing waves, 
Mr. Trefaldcn kept all his tempests down below, 
and presented to the world a surface of unvary¬ 
ing ctinanimity. No man ever knew what went | 
on under th.at “glassycool” exterior. Cyclones 
might rage in the faj depths of his nature, and 
those who were looking iu his face saw no ripple, 
heard no echo, of the strife within, ii, was just 
thus when Saxon burst in upon him at about 
eleven o’clock that Tuesday momiug, brimful of 
compassion for the perplexities of the house of 
Greatorex, and burning to relieve them at the 
moderate cost of lifty-ninc thousand pounds. 

Mr. Trefaldcn was furious; but he .smiled, 
uevcrthcless, aud heard Saxon quite paticutly 
from beginning to end of his story. 

“ But this is pure nonsense aud quixotism,” 
said he, when the young man came to a pause for 
want of breath. “ What’s Greatorex to you, or 
you to Greatorex ? Why should you recklessly 
sucrilice a sum which is iu itself a handsome 
fortune, to oblige a man who has no claim wliat- 
ever on your sympathies, or your purse ?” 

“1 can’t let him be ruined!” cried Saxon, 
impetuously. 

“ \V'hy not ? He would not have hesitated to 
ruin you. He would luivc swept your whole 
property into bis rotten hank, and have allowed 
you one per cent less than the current rate of 
interest.” 

“ 1 can’t toll how that may be,” said Saxon; 

“ but X gave him the cheque, and he acted on the 
faith of it. 1 must not let him suiTcr.” 

“ But he would have suffered, sooner or later. 
Did 1 not tell you last night that the Greatorexes 
were on the verge of bankruptcy, and that 1 
believed they must stop payment before the 
week was out ? Don’t you remember that ?” 

“ Yes—I remember it.” 

“Then you must surely see that your cheque 
can be in no sense the cause of their ruin ? At the 
worst, it but hastens the event by a lew days,” 


"I see that I have no right, and. Heaven 
knows! no wish, to hasten it by a single hour.” 

“ But, my dear Saxon . . . .” 

“But, my dear cousin William, Laurence 
Greatorex has an old father, and two si-sters, and 
he and I have been on terms of good-fellowship 
togctlrer for w'ecks past, and I’m determined to 
stand by him.” 

“Oil, if you are determined, Saxon, that puts 
an end to the matter,” said Mr. Trefaldcn, coldly. 
“But in this case, why consult me at aU'r” 

“ 1 didn’t come to consult you, cousin; but I 
had given you my word not to sign away any 
more money till after Thursday, and 1 felt bound 
to let you know what 1 was about to do.” 

Mr. Trefaldeu looked very grave. 

“ I confess that I am disappointed,” he said. 
“ I had hoped to find my opinion more valued by 
you, Saxon. 1 had also hoped that you would 
look upon me as something more tlian your 
lawyer— as your frieud, adviser, guide,” 

“Why, so 1 do!” cried the young man, 
eagerly. 

“ I’ardon me; I do not think so.” 

“Then you do me injustice; for I put a price¬ 
less value on your opinion and your friendship.” 

“ Your present wilfulncss disproves your words, 
Saxon,” said his cousin. 

“I know it docs; but then I also know that I 
am acting upon impulse, aud not according to 
the laws of worldly wisdom. I have no doubt 
that you are perfectly right, and that I am 
utterly wrong—but slUl 1 cannot be happy if i 
do not, for once, indulge my folly.” 

Seeing that it was useless to pusli the argu¬ 
ment further, Mr. Trefaldcn smiled in his 
pleasantest manner. 

“I do think,” said he, “ (hat you arc the most 
foolish fellow in the world. If 1 don’t make 
haste to tie your money up, you will rulu your¬ 
self, rich as you are!” 

“But what’s the use of being rich if I may 
not enjoy my wealth iu my own way P” laughed 
Saxon, delighted to have carried his point. 

“ Your way is a very irnational way,” replied 
the lawyer, taking a slip of paper from his desk, 
and writing upon it in a clear engrossing hand. 
"Almost as irrational as that of the poor sailors 
who make saudwicXies of their bank-notes and 
bread-and-butter. But I suppose* I must forgive 
you for this onee; and, after all, the loss of fifty- 
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nine thousand is better than the loss of a quarter 
of a million. There, pul that in your purse, and 
see that your devoted friend signs it doum there 
dt the bottom.” 

“mat is it?” 

“ A promissory note for the money. lie will, 
perhaps, offer you a receipt oii the part of the 
lirra; but this will answer the, purpose much 
better. What—going already ?” 

Saxon explained that Greatorex wanted the 
cash before one o’clock. 

“You have reuiorcd the ‘stop’ from Drum¬ 
monds’, I suppose ?” 

“ Not yet. 1 will call there as I go home.” 

“And Mr. Grcatoi’ex has given you back your 
first cheque?” 

"I don’t know. I think we left it on the 
breakfast-table.” 

Mr. Trefaldcii bit his lip. 

“Upon my soul, Saxon,” he said, “you de¬ 
serve to be fleeced by every sharper who can get 
his hand within reach of a feather of you! Go 
home and And that cheque hdore you dream of 
rcmovuig your iniunctiou; aud if you can’t find 
It, give them a note of the mimbor and amount, 
ill ease of its btuiig jtresented for jiayment.” 

Saxon laughed, and promised obedience; but 
declared tliore was no danger. 

"You will slill keep your promise of signing 
away no more money without consulting me ?” 

“implicitly.” 

“Then good-bye till Tliursday.” 

Saxon sprang down the stairs whistling a 
Shrill Swiss air, and was gone in a moment. Mr. 
'I'rcfaldcii’s face, as he listened, grew dark, and 
li.ard, and erdd, us if it were changing into granite. 

“ Tool!” lie muttered, fiercely. “ As eager to 
ruin himself as arc others to ruin him! 1 sliould 
be mad to hold back now. 1 liavc waited, and 
watched, and let liim go his own way long 
enough; but my turn lias come at last.” 

“If you please, sir,” .said Mr. Kcckwitch, 
j putting his head suddenly in at the door, “ Mr. 
j Behrens ctdlcd aiiout ten niinules ago, and said 
i he’d come again at two.” 
i “Very v/cll,” replied the lawyer, wearily, 
“ Bring me Mr. Behren-s’s deed box.” 

He sat for a long time witli t he box unopened 
before him, and bis head resting on his hands. 

cuArxEB xxin. a TiroEoucnx.y bespectable 

MAS, 

The man who has a puriiosc to achieve, or a 
secret to Iiidc, should never make an enemy. 
It is his obvious policy to shun that disaster as 
sedulously as an expectant bridegroom shuns 
llic conscription, a diSbutante the small-pox, or 
a railway director the pos.siblc horrors of an 
excursion train. But the wisest cannot always 
be wise; and the wariest are apt now smd then 
to omit some little precaution whereby the dread 
catastrophe j^iust which they have so long 
been building \ip their defences, might have been 
averted after all. Thetis, when she dipped 
Achilles in the sevenfold river, forgot the heel by 
/ 


which she held him, and left it vulnerable for tiie 
fatal arrow. Imperial Cicsarput aside for fulurc 
reading the paper that would have saved him 
from assassination, Henri Quatre—he of the 
valiant heart, to whom nothing seemed impossible 
—neglected alike his own present iincnts, and 
the prayers of those who loved him, when he 
wont forth to his doom in tlic Rue dc la 
Eerronnihrc. The.se things arc common. AVc 
read of them in the records of almost every 
famous crime, or sudden catastrophe. The 
“complete steel” has some weak point of 
iunclion wliich the foemau’s blade fimls out; , 
the conspirator drops a paper, and the plot'' 
which was to subvert a d]nasty recoils on the 
heads of flic plotters; the cleverest alibi bre.-iks 
down in some minute partieular, which no one 
had the wit to foresee. A little more lu'udenee 
was aloue needed to cusurc quite opposite, 
results—a little better closing of the rivets of 
the gorget, or the scams of the pocket, or the 
iucidcuts of the story; but the prceaiitiou tliat 
would have made all safe, was precisely that 
prceaufioii which happened to be ncgleclcd. I 
'William Trcfalden had both a lutriiose to 
achieve, aud a secret to hide, and he was not in¬ 
sensible to the inconveniences that might .arise 
from the ill will of his fellow-men ; but he had 
made two enemies, aud those two enemies were 
the two greatest errors of his life. He had never 
attempted to Ije wliat is called "a jiopular man.’' 
He had none of that apparent frankne.«s and 
buoyancy of manner necessary to the part; but 
lie especially desired to be well spoken of. 
He fi'as well spoken of, and had acquired 
that swt of reputation wliich is, above all 
ot hers, tlie most viduable to a professional man 
—a reputation for sagacity', and prosperity; 
and prospevit.v, be it remembered, is the sea! 
of merit. But,, having achieved so much, aiul 
being on the high road to certain other achieve¬ 
ment.s, the nature of which were as yet known 
only to himself, he ought to hp.vc abstained at 
any cost from awaking the enmity of two such 
men as Abel Kcckwitch and Laurence Greut- 
orex. It would have been belter for him if 
he had denied himself the satisfaction (;f 
p nuishin g Ids head clerk that memorable, 
evening in March, aud been content oidy (o 
dodge him in the shade of the doorway. It 
would have been belter if, knowing himself to 
be the destined Jason, he had even sutlercd 
Laurence Greatorex to carry off' that noble slice 
from Hie Golden Fleece, which was represented 
by Saxon’s first cheque. But he Lad followed 
neither of these prudent courses. He despised 
the clerk; he was irritated against the banker; 
and he never even asked himself how they were 
disposed towards him in return. They both 
hated him; but had he known this, it is pro¬ 
bable that he would have been equally indifferent 
to the fact. Not to know it—not even to have 
given it a Ihoughl, one way or the other—was 
a great oversight; and that oversight was the 
one hole in ‘William Trefalden’s armour. 
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Mr. Abel Keckwitcii •was a.very respectable extraordinary on Sundays/’Mr. Keckwitch dined 
man. He lodged in the bouse of a gaunt \vidow, on that day at his landlady’s table, and stipulated 
who lived in a small back street at Pcntonville; for pudding. A t two, bo resumed his seat at the 
and his w'indows conunanded a thriving church- office desk; and, when there was no particular 
yaid. He paid his rent with scrupulous regu- pressure of w'ork, went home to his cat and his 
iarily; he vvent to church every Sunday mom- violoncello at half-past six. At certain seasons, 
ing; he took in the Weekly Observer; he kept, however, Mr. Keekwitch and his fellow-clerks 
a cat; and he played the violoncello. ITe had were almost liabituaUy detained for an hour,’ or 
done all these things for the last thirly years, an hour and a half overtime, and thereby grew 
ami he did them aclviscdly; for Mr. Keekwitch the richer; for WDliam Trefaldcn was a pros- 
was of a methodical temperament, and loved to perous man, and paid his labourers fairly, 
carry on Ihc improfcssioual half of his existence So sober, so steady, so plodding was tbc bead 
' in a groove of the strictest routine. Having clerk’s daily round of ocenpation. He fattened 
started in ;life witli the determination of being upon it, and gi-ew asthmatic as the years went 
eminently respectable, he had modelled himself by. No one wonld have dreamed, to look into 
aft(!r his own matter-of-fact ideal, and cut his his dull ej'cs and stolid face, that he could be 
tastes .according to his judgment. His cat and other thaij tbc veriest machine that ever drove a 
his violoncello were cases in poinl.. He would <piill; but ho was nothing of the kind. He was 
have preferred a dog; but b(! made choice of the an invaluable clerk; and William Trefaldcn 
cal, liccaiisc i)uss looked more domestic, and knew his -worth precisely. His head was as clear 
rcflccicd tlic quid hal)its of her ma-stcr. Lilike as his voice was husky; his memory was pro- 
manner Mr. Keekwitch entcrtai>icd a secret digious; and for ffil merely technical purposes, 
leaning towards the concertina; hut he yielded he was as good a lawyer as TVcl’alden himself, 
this [joint in favour of tlie superior respectability lie entertained certain views, however, with 
of the violoncello. And it cannot be denied that regard to bis own field of action, which by no 
Mr. Keekwitch was right. A more respectable means accorded with those of his employer. He 
possession than a violoncello for a single man, liked to know eveyythiug; and he. conceived that 
can hardly be conceived. It is the very antithesis it was his right, as Mr. Trolalden’s liead elcrk, 
lo all that is light and frivolous. It leads to no to establish a general supervision of the wliolc 
conviviality. It neither bicliiies its owner t(> of that geiitlcuuiu’s professional and private 
' ([uadrillc parties, like the comct-ii-niston, nor affairs. He :dso deemed it to be in some sort. 

' to cold gin-aud-watei, like the flute; and it Icnils his duty to find out that which was withheld from 
' itself lo amateur psalmody afier a miumcr un- him, and regarded every reservation as a per- 
equallcd in drearincsb by any other instrument, soiial aflrout. Tliat Mr. Trefaldcn should kceii 
It was Mr. Keckwilch's custom to practise for an certain papers for his own reading; should 
hour every evening afier tea; and in the summer answer eerfain letters with his own hand; and 
he did it with the windows open, which afflicted should sometimes remain in Ids priratc room for 
the neighbourhood ■with a universal melancholy, long hours after he and the others were dis- 
At these limes his landlady would slie.d tears for missed, prqjaringunknown documents,and even 
her departed husband, and declare that “it. -was holding conferences with strangers upon sub- 
beautiful, and she felt ;ill [the belter for itand jects that never fdtered through to the outer 
the [ihotogi-aphcr next door, who was a low- office, wore offences which it was not in Mr. 
spirited young man and read Byron, would shut Kcekwitcli’s nature to forgive. Nor were these 
himself u]i in his dark room, and indulge in all the wrongs of wliich he had to complain. It 
thoughts of suicide. was 'Willimn Trefaldeu’s plcasiu’c to keep his 

Such was the placid and irreproacliable tenor private life am] his private alhiirs strietlytohim- 
of Mr. Abel Keckwilch’s home life. It suited self. No man knew whether he was married or 
his tcmiicraiucnt, and ii gratified his ambition, single. No man knew bow or where he lived. 
He know that ho inspired the lodging-house His practice was large and increasing, and Uk' 
bosom with confidence, and the pai’ochial autho- proceeds thereof were highly lucrative- Mr. 
ritics with esteem. The pew-opener curtseyed Keck witch Inid calculated them many a time, and 
to him, and the churchwardens nodded to him could give a shrewd guess at the amount of his 
affably in the street. In short, Pcntonville re- master’s annual income. But -what did lie do 
g-arded liini as a thoroughly respectable m;iu. with this money ? How did lie invest it ? Did 

Scarcely loss methodical was the other—-the he invest it at all ? Was it lent out at usurious 
professional—half of this respectable man's interest, in quarters not to be named iiulisci-ectly? 
career. He was punctuality itself, and bung his Or launclied in speculations that would not bear 
hat up in William Trefaldcu’s office cverj' iiioni- tbc light of day ? Or gambled away at the tables 
ing at nine, with as much exactitude as the clock of some secret hell in the purlieus of the Hay- 
anuoraiced the hour. At one, lie repaired lo an market or Leiccster-square ? Or was the lawyer 
eating-house in High Holbom, where be had a mere vulgar miser, aftp all, boarding his 
dined at the same cost, and from the sanie dishes, gold in the cracks^and crevices of some ruinous 
for the last two-and-twenty years. Don Quixote’s old house, the address of whiclif be guarded as 
diet before be took to knight-errantry was not jealously as if it were the key to bis wealth P 
more monotonous; but instead of the “pigeon Here was tbc mystesy of mysteries; here was 
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the heart of William Trefalden’s secret; hero was But his mind was full of pleasant thoufchts, and 
the one thing; which Ahel Keckwitoh’s whole he enjoyed the life and bustle of the place with 
soul was bent on discovering. as much zest as if the whole scene were a comedy 

Possessed by that innate curiosity which acted played for his amusement, 
as the leaven to his phlegmatic temperament, the He was very happy. He tliought, as ho wont 
head derk had for years pmydered over this strolling up and down, that he had scarcely eva* 
mystery; lain in wait for it; scented round it felt so happy in his life, 
from all sides; and, in a certain dogged way, re». In the first place, he had that day received a 
seated it. But since that evening of the second letter from Pastor Martin—a long, loving, \)ious 
of March, he had fixed upon it with a vindictive letter, filled with sweet home news, and bcnc- 
tenacity as deadly as the coil of the boa. He volcnt projects about good things to be done iu 
saw, or believed he saw, in this thing, a weapon the valley of Domleschg. The remittance which 
wherewith to chastise the man who had dared to he had despatched the very day after he drew / 
find him out, and call him spy ; and upon this his first cheque, had been distributed among the 
one object he concentrated the whole force of his poor of the neighbouring parishes: the organ 
sluggi^ but powerful will. For Abel Keck- that he had sent out a fortnight since had 
witch was a hater after Byron’s own heart, and arrived, and the workmen were busy with it 
loved to nurse his wrath, and brood ofer it, and daily: the farm - buildings at Rolzbcrg were 
keep it warm. He never passed that doorway being repaired, and the three meadows down by 
in Chancery-lane without rehearsing the whole the river-side, that had been so long for sfdc, 
sccuc in his mind. He remembered every insult- were now bought in Saxon’s name, and added to 
ing word that William Trefalden liad hurled at the little demesne. The pigeons, too, had a 
him in those three or four moments. He still new pigeon-house; and the spotted cow had 
felt the iron blow, the breathless shock, the burn- calved; and the thrushes that built last year iu 
ing sense of rage and humiliation. Tiiese things the great laurel down at the end of the garden, 
rankled day by day in the respectable bosom of had again made their nest in the branches of the 
Abel Kcckwitch, and were each day further and same tree. These wore trifies; but to Saxon, 
further from being forgiven and forgotten. who loved bis far-away borne, bis native valley. 
The secret, however, remained as dark as ever, and all the surroundings of his boyhood w'illi 
Hehadfancicdouceortwiceof late that he was the passionate enthusiasm of a mountaiueer, 
on the verge of some discovery; but he bad each they were trifles infinitely precious and delight- 
time found himself misled by bis suspicions, and ful. And besides all this, llie letter ended with 
as far olT as ever from the goal, a tender blessmg that had rested upon his heart 

Hope deferred, and wrath long cherished, ever since lie read it, and seemed to hallow all 
began at length to tell upon Mr. Keckwitch’s the sunshine of the April day. 
health and spirits. He became morose and ab- Then, in iha second place, he bad that morn- 
stracted, lie gave up practising the violoncello- ing enjoyed the supreme luxury of doing good, 
j He lost his appetite for the diurnal meats of William Trefalden had, it is true-, allirmed tlint 
I High llolbom, and bis rebsh for the leaders that the hours of Grcalorex and Greatorex were 
i he was w'ont to devour with bis cheese; and be numbered, and that Saxon’s fifty-nine thousauds 
j j forgot to take notice of bis cat. Ills landlady could only interpose a brief delay between the 
and bis fellow-clerks saw and mamllcd at the bankers and their ruin; but Laurence Greatorex, 

I change; and the soul of the one-eyed waiter with the crisp bank-notes iu liis hand, had as- 
I) who received Mr. Keckwitch’s daily obolu-s, was sured him that this sum, by renewing Ibeir credit 
I perplexed with him; but none dared to question and tiding them over the present emergency, 
him. They observed him from afar off, as the wim certain salvation to the firm. Taking it (lu 
! Greeks looked upon Achilles sitting sullenly the whole, this matter of the cbeipie had been 
1 beside bis ships, and canvassed bis mood “ with suificicntly disagreeable. It bad shown the 
j bated breath and whispering humbleness.” banker’s disposition from an unfavourable poiur 
i' This went on for weeks; and then, all at once, of view, and to withdraw from even a part of 
j the tide turned, and Mr. Kcckwitch became Mm- bis rash promise bad been a source of liiuuilia- 
j self again. A bright idea had occurred to him, tiou to Saxon, rcrhap.s, too, the young man 
j by the light of which he distinctly saw the path could not help liking his friend somewhat less 
j to success opening out before him. He only won- than before ; and tills is at all times a painful 
dered that he had not thought of it sooner. feeling. Himself one of nature’s own gentle¬ 
men, he shrunk instinctively from all that was 
CHAPTEK XXIV. AT THE WATEiiLOO-BKinGE coarsc and mercenary; and he could not shut 

STATION, his eyes to the fact that Greatorex had shown 

Saxon TaEVAiJDEN was in buoyant spirits that himself to bo both. However, it bad ended 
Mtemoon as he wandered to and fro among the pleasantly, Saxon bad saved his friend, and the 
intricate platforms of the Waterloo-bridgo sta- banker bad not only overwhelmed him with [no¬ 
tion, and watched the coming and going of the fessions of gratitude, but given Mm a proper 
trains. He bad plenty of time; for he was a acknowledgment for the money, so that William 
very inexperienced traveller, and, in Ms anxiety Trofaldcn’s promissory note (wliich Saxon knew 
to be punctual, had come half an hour too soon, ho should never have produced, though he had 
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lost every penny by the omission) vras happily Her voice trembled a IRlle as she said this, 
not needed after all. • stooping forward into the carriage all the while. 

And in the third place, he was going into the in search of the missing ticket, 
country for a w'eck or ten days. That was the Tlie burly official drew his hand across his 
last imd best of all! After six weeks of feverish mouth, and coughed doiibtfullj'. “Where id 
London life—six long, dazzling, breathless, won- you take it from, miss ?” he asked. 

(Icrfiil weeks—he felt his heart Icaj) at the “ From Sedgebrook station.” 
thought of the free, fresh air, and open sky. He The name came familiarly to Saxon’s ear; for 
longed to bo up and out again at grey dawn, it happened that Sedgebrook was precisclythc 
with a gun on his shoulder and a dog at his point to which Lord Castletowers had directed 
heels. lie longed to feel the turf under his him to take his own ticket, 
feet ; and, above all, to practise the art of horse- “Humph! Well, Salter, I suppose you’ve 
. nuiuship ill some more favourable locality than searched the carriage thoroughly ?” 
the yard of the riding-school, or the crowded “Quite thoroughly, sir,” replied the guard, 

niauegc of Rotten Row. To this end, he hud a The official went through the form of peering 

couple of thorongli-hreds and a groom with him, into it Iiimsclf. 

and had just seen the animals safely disposed “ Shall I have to pay the fare a second time Y” 
of in a horse-box, ready to join the train as soon asked the lady, nervously, 
as it was backed into tlie station. “ Yon’ll have to pay it from Exeter—tlm point 

So Saxon was in great spirits, and went ro\ind where the t rain started from.” 
and about, looking at the book-stalls and tbe “From Exeter? But I only came from 
Imrrj’ing jmssengers, and tliinking what a charm- Sedgebrook!” 

ill" thing it was to have youth, riches, friends, “ Can’t help that, miss. Those are our rcgula- 
nud all the world of books and art before one! tions. Any passenger, unable t o produce liis 
There were, in truth, a great many half-formed ticket on alighting, must pay his full fare from 
jirojccts floating about his brain just now-- the point of departure. This train comes from 
vague pictures of a yachting tour in the Medi- Exeter, and from Exeter you must pay. There 
terranean; visions of Rome, and Naples, and hangs our table of by-law.s.” 
the isles of Greece; glimjises of the Nile, and Her face was turned towards Saxon now, ns 
the rjaramkls, and even of the white domes of she stood by the carriage door, looking from the 
.lerusalem. For some of these scl-.emea Lord one man to the other. It was a very young face, 
Castletowers was answerable, but, let the fore- quite, childlike in its appealing timidity, and as 
ground be what it n.iglit, the familiar .snow-iieaks pale as a lily. 

of the Rheetian Alps closed in the distnuec of “ Thank you,” slie said, hurriedly, “ Hov. muc’i 
ever}' wcnidrous landscape that Saxon’s vivid ^'iH it he ?” 
inuigiiiatiou bodied forth. He had no thouglit “One pound five.” 

of wandering into Italy without first revisiting The pafe face became .scarlet, and the cliildiike 
the valley oi' Donilcsclig; and still less did be eyes filled wiib sudden tears, 
ever dream of making his permanent borne away “ Oh dear!” she said, tremulously, “ what 
from that still, primitive, untrodden place. Rut shall 1 do ? 1 have not so inncli money as that!” 
lie had projecis about that also, and meant, some Saxon had seen that she was poorly dre.sscd, 
day to build a beautiful commodious cluucau and knew, as w'cll as if he hud looked into it, 
(not so large, but mneb more beautiful than that her slender purse could ill spare even the 
Count riania’.s), and to rebuild the chureh, ami paltry three shillings and sixpence from Sedge- 
throw a new bridge. o\er the Rhine, erect model brook to London. His baud had been in Jiis 
cottages, and make every one happy around him. waistcoat-pocket half a dozen times already, and 
“VVell, what is iff” s.aid an authoritative was only withdrawn emiiiy because he. felt that 
voice. “Anything the matter ?” it would be a simple iinperliuencc to iuleri)ose. 

Saxon was looking at the red and gold backs But now he could bear it no longer, 
of a long row of Traveller’s Guides on a book- “ Slay I be pcrmii.tcd, madam,” he said, bow- . 
stand clo.se by, and the voice broke in abruptly iuf? 1° tlie young girl as profoundly as if slicwcrc 
on the pleasant reverie which their titles Jiad a princess of tlie blood royal, “ to arrange this 
suggested, lie tiivucd, and saw'a lady, a rail- mattci-for you? ’ 

way guard, and a burly-lookiug official with a And he slipped her fare into the guard’s hand, 

pen behind his car) .sluuding at the door of an The blush deepened painfully upon her check, 

empty scooud-class carriage of tbe up-train which “ 1—I thank} on, sir,” she faltered, “ 1 thank 

had discharged its freight of passengers three or you very jnuch. Will you be good enough to 
four minutes ago. give me your card, that 1 may know where to 

'I’he guard touched his cap. scud the money ?” 

“ Lady’s lost her ticket, sir,” he replied, with Saxon felt in his pockets, looked in his purse, 
a knowing twinkle of the eye. and found that he had not the vestige of a card 

“ 1 know 1 had it when the train stopped at about liim. At this moment a bell rang on the 
Al'eybridge,” said the lady. •“! took it out from opposite platform, and a imrtcr whom be had 
my purse, because 1 thonght the guard was entrusted with his railway-rug and the task of 
going to ask to see it.” * securing him a seat, came running breathlessly up. 
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“Train’s Just a going, sir,” said he, “ You’ve 
not a minute to lose.” 

So Saxon bowed again, stammered something 
about being “ very sorry,” and vanished. 

Just as he had taken his scat, however, and 
the train had begun to move, the guard appeared 
at the window, tossed in a card, said somcihing 
which was lost in tlic shrill shriek of the driver’s 
wlnstle, and dropped out of sight. 

Saxon picked up the card, which was rather 
small for a lady’s use, and read: 


Miss Riviere, 

rhotographic Colourist, 
C,J}ruJc)’(!l Terrace, Camhertcell. 


“ Poor little thing!” he said to himself, with a 
pitying smile, “does she suppose that 1 will scud 
to her for the trumpery money 1” 

Then be was about to throw the card out of the 
window; but checked himself, looked at it agiiin, 
and pul it iu his waistcoat-imckct iusiead. 

*' She was very pretty,” he thought; “ and her 
V oice was very sw'cot. How' glad 1 am I hat 1 had 
no card about me!” 


IS HEhVT MOTION? 

pROi’E.ssoR TyKD.\.LL lias produccd a book of 
science, Heat considered as a Mode of ilotioii, 
which lias been pronounced more entertaining 
than a novel; being, to most other books of its 
class, what a dramatic judicial trial is to a priuted 
romance; what a sclf-expcricnccd adventure is to 
a tale that is told. It is like penetrating into an 
unknown country, in comparison with driving 
along a hacknejed highway. The reader, like 
the traveller, is conscious of the presence of an 
Alpine region parliiilly hidden by a curtain of 
mist. But, through the inlluence of the en¬ 
chanter’s wand and under the beaming rays of 
his genius, the cloudy veil gradmdly rises, dis- 
I)laying to us whole chains of facts, mountains 
of truOi, long perspectives of consequences, and 
au exjiansc of horizon w’hich is nearly boundless. 
We peruse the exposition slowly, just as we 
leisurely sip good wine, careful not to drink it 
in too quickly. We dally with his statements 
and linger over his‘argument , lest the pleasure 
they give us should be too fugitive. 

"What,” it may perhaps be asked, “can 
there be so very taking iu the subject of heat ?” 

There is this: that you cannot consider heal 
without glancing at the w'hole of the forces of 
nature, and becoming acquainted wdth the 
latest elTorts of modern thought. A new philo¬ 
sophy lias recently arisen respecting the general 
energies of the universe; and this philosophy 
Professor Tyndall has endeavoured to bring 
within the reach of persons of ordinary intelli¬ 
gence and culture. Heat is one of those ener¬ 
gies, and the connexion of this agent with the 
rest is snob, that if we master* it perfectly, we 
master alL 


In the last volume of Household Words* a 
sketch is given,of this new philosophy, as set 
forth in two admirable treatises, “ The Correla¬ 
tion of Physical Forces,” by Mr. Grove, and 
“ The Monogeuesis of Physical Forces,” by Mr. 
Since; the sum of the whole being that the 
vaiious affections of matter which constitute 
the main objects of experimental physics, via. 
lieat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
affinity, and motion, are all correlative, or have 
reciprocal dependence; that cither may produce 
or be convertible into any of the others. Thus, 
heat may mediately or immediately produce 
electricity, electricity may produce "heat; luid / 
so of the rest. In scientific manuals, only 
scanty reference has, as yet, been made to the 
modern philosophy of heat; and thus, the 
public knowledge regarding it remains below 
the attainable level. More tlian tiirce years 
agof we attempted to popularise the newest 
spe.calatious as to what fire is, and what it is not. 

That heat is motion is Mr. Tyndall’s thesis. 
The achievements of heat through the stcani- 
ciigiric, lie says, forced the question upon 
thinking minds, “ Wiiat is this agent, by means 
of wliicli we can supersede the force of winds 
and rivers, of horses and men ? Heat can pro¬ 
duce mccluuiical force, and mcclianical force cau 
produce heat; some common quality must there¬ 
fore unite this agent and tlie ordinary forms of 
mceliauical power.” Tliis relationship once es¬ 
tablished, the generalising intellect could pass 
at ouco to the other energies of the universe. 

It now perceives the jiriiiciplc which unites 
them all; and i/uil is the now philosophy which 
sweeps before it the cruder notions of bygone 
times. Caloric, the old-fashioned fluid of iieat, 
is abolished for evermore. 

The instances given of the connexion between 
licat aud motion, arc many of them absolutely 
startling. Heat is developed iu a muscle when 
it contracts, as was proved by M.M. Becquercl 
ami Breschet, by means of a iiiodilication of the 
tliernio-clectric pile. MM. Billroth aud Fick 
have fouud that, iu the case of persons who die 
from tetanus or lockcd-jaw, the temperature of 
the muscles, in consequence of the convulsive 
strain, is sometimes nearly eleven degrees 
Fahrenheit in excess of the normal tempera¬ 
ture. M. Helmholtz has found that the muscles 
of dead frogs iu contracting produce heat. 
Arterial blood, wo know, is charged witli oxygen; 
when this blood pusses through a muscle at rest, 
in nil ordinary nncontracted state, it is changed 
into venous blood, which still retains about 
seven and a half per cent of oxygen. But Pro¬ 
fessor Ludwig of Vienna aud his pupils have 
proved that if the arterial blood pass turough a 
coutraded, muscle—a muscle at work—it is 
aluiost wholly deprived of its oxygen, the' 
quantity remaining amounting, in sorao eases, 
to only one and three-tenths per cent. As a 
result of the increased warmth and augmeulcd 
combustion within the muscles when in a state 


• See Physical Force, p. 3S4. 

•f All the Y«ar Koand, voL vi., p. 303. 
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of activity, we liavc an increased amount of 
carbonic acid expired from tlie liinRS. Dr. 
Edward Smith, has shown that the quantity of 
this gas e.\pircd during i)eriods of great c-xertion, 
and consequently of great bodily heat, may be 
five times that cxiiircd in a state of repose. 

In his lectures, rrofe,ssor Tyndall illustrated 
his subject by a scries of experiments which must 
have been most striking to witness, but whiehstill 
retain their force and interest wJicn read. He w'as 
anxious that his audience should see, with their 
own eyes, the facts on which his philosophy is 
^ based; and for this purpose an ordinary ther¬ 
mometer was useless. lie therefore resorted to 
a delicate little instrument which is called a 
iJinrmu-rlectric pile. The heat which this instru¬ 
ment receives generates an electric current. Such 
a current has the power of diifloctir.g a frccly-sus- 
jii'inlcd magnetic needle, to whicli it flows pa¬ 
rallel. "Within view of the audience was such a 
needle, .suspended by a fibre of uuspun silk, and 
protected by a glass shade from any disturbance 
by currents of air. To one end of t he needle was 
lixed a jiicce of red, and to the o1 her a piece of 
blue paper. All could sec i liose pieces of paper; 
and « hen the needle luovcd.il s motionwas clcai'ly 
visiiilc to the most distant person in the room. 

The needle being quite at rc.st, the iustrnmcnt 
was tested by the lecturer’s breathing for an 
instant against the naked face of the pile—a 
single puff of brcatli was sulBcient. for the pur¬ 
pose. Instantly, the needle started off, passing 
tiiroug .an arc of ninety degrees, or ;. quarter of 
a circle. It would iiave gone further, had not 
its swing been limited by a thin plate of micai 
lixed, edgewise, at ninety degrees. Attention 
was called to the (fireeiim of the deflection : the 
red end of the needle moved from the lecturer 
towards Die audience, as if it disliked liim, and 
had been inspired by a sudden affection for them. 
This action of the needle was produced by the 
small atnomit of warmth communicated by his 
breath to the face of the jiilc ; no ordinary ther¬ 
mometer could give so large and promjit an indi¬ 
cation. 

Allowing the heat to waste itself (which it 
did in a very short time), they noticed lhal, a.s 
tin; ])ile cooled, the needle returned to its first 
])osition. To show the effect of cold on the face 
of the pile, he cooled a plate of rnetnl by )>laciug 
it on ieo. He then wiped the cliillcd metal,and 
wit h it touched the fac<- of the pile. Tlie result 
was, tliat a moment’s contact suDiced to produce 
a prompt and energetic dcfl(;ction of the needle, 
but in a direction opposite to the former move¬ 
ment, When the pile was w.armed, the red end 
of the needle moved from him towards them; its 
likings were now reversed, and the red end 
moved from them towards him. The important 
point to cstalrlish wms, that from the direction 
in which 1 he needle moves we can, witli certainty, 
infer whether cold or heat has been coaimuni- 
cal (id to the pile; and the energy and pronipti- 
iiulc with which the needle moves, give us some 
idea of the comparative (piarltity of heat or cold 
im])arted to it in different cases. 

And now for an experimeut or two, to con¬ 


nect heat wit h the more familiar forms of force. 
The lecturer had jihtced in the next room some 
jileces of wood, wliich his assistant now hands 
to him. The temperature of that room being 
lower than the temperature of tlic lecture-room, 
the wood is consequently sliglilly colder than 
the face of the pile. To prove it, the piece of 
wood is placed against the face of the pile. The 
red end of the needle moves from tliem to liim, 
thus showing that tlic contact has chilled the 
jnle. He now carefully rubs the face of tlic pile 
along the surface of the wood— carefully, because 
the pile is a brittle hist rument, and rough usage 
would destroy it. "Aliwk what occurs. The 
promjit and energetic motion of the needle 
towards the audience declares that the face of 
the pile has been heated by this extremely small 
amount of friction. 

Experiments illustrating the development of 
beat, by m(*chanical means should be to students 
in natural jihilosopliy wliat a boy’s school exer¬ 
cises are to him. In order to iix them in our 
minds, and obtain due mastery over them, wo 
must repeat and vary them in many ways. The 
lecturer, therefore, lakes in his Angers a flat 
piece of brass attached to a cork, preserving 
the brass from all contact witJi his warm hand. 
He places the bra.'is in contact with the face of 
his pile; the needle moves, showing that the 
metal is cold. Ue now ruiis t he brass on the 
surface of a cold piece of wood, and lays it once 
more against the pile. It is so hot, that if 
allowed to remain in contact with the instru¬ 
ment, the current generated would dash the 
needle violently against its stops, and probably 
derange its magnetism. Indeed, wlien a boy at 
school, hc_had often blistered his hand by a 
brass button which he liad rubbed energetically 
iigainsl a form. 

Here is a razor, cooled by contact with ice; 
and here is a hone, without oil, along which he 
rubs the cool razor, a.s if to sharpen it. He 
now places the razor against the face of the 
pile; and the steel, which a minute ago was 
cold, is now proved to bo hot. Similarly, he 
takes a knife and knife-boai'd, which arc both 
cold, and rubs the knife along the board. The 
knife, jdaced against the pile, declares itself 
lioi. He passes a cold saw through a cold 
piece of wood, tind places, in the. first instauce, 
tlie surface of the wood against which the saw 
has rubbed, in contact witli the pile. The 
needle iuslantlv moves in a direction which 
shows the wood to be heated. lie allows the 
needle to rctnrn to zero, and then applies the 
.saw to the pile. It is also hot. These; are the 
simplest tuid most common-place examidcs of 
the generation of heat by friction; and for this 
reason they were chosen. Mean as tlu'V appear, 

( bey arc illustrations of a ]n'iuci]do w'hich deter¬ 
mines the polity of the whole maleelal universe. 

To illustrate the diivclopmcnt of heat by 
compression, a piece of deal wood is taken, 
cooled below the temperature of the room, and 
giving, when placed in contact with the pile, 
illic deflection whicli indicates Cold. The wood 
is placed between the plates of a siuall hydraulic 
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press, and squeezed forcibly. AUhough the the fricUon of the air. A rifle-bullet, in passing 

plates of the press are also cooler (Jian the air through the air, .is also wanned by friction. The 

j of the room, after compression the wood, most prpbable theory of shooting stars is, that 

brought in contact with the pile, declares that they are small planetary bodies revolving round 

! heat has been developed by the act of com- the sun, which are caused to swerve from their 

pressiou. Precisely the same thing occurs orbits by the attraction of tlie earth, and are 
when a block of lead is put between the plates raised to incandescence by friction against our 
of the press, and squeezed to flatness. atmosphere. Mr. Joule has shown tliat the 

And now for the effect of percussion. A cold atmospheric friction is competent to produce the 

lead bullet, placed upon a cold anvil, is struck effect. These bodies move at pjanelyy rates, 

with a cold sledge-hammer. The sledge descends The reader may be reminded that, in round 

1 with a certain mechanical force, and its motion numbers. Mars travels along his orbit at fifteen 
is suddenly destroyed by the bullet and anvil; miles per second; the Earth runs round hers at 
apparently, the force of the sledge is lost. But emhtecn; while Venus does twenty-two, and 
on examining the lead, we find it is heated; hicreury thirty miles per second. The vclocily 
and we shall by-and-by learn that if we could of the aerolites varies from eighteen to thirty-six 
gather up all the heat generated by the shock miles a second. Tlie friction engendered by 
I of the sledge, and apply it without loss media- this enormous speed is certainly competent to 
I nically, we should be able, by means of it, to lift produce the effects ascribed to it. 

the hammer to the height from which it fell. More than sixty-four years ago. Count Rum- 
; Another experiment leads to a like conclu- ford executed a scries of experiments on the 
j sion. Cold mercury is put into one of two generation of heat by friction. By means of an 
I glasses, which are thickly swathed round with iron cylinder turned in a box by horse-labour, 
i listing, to prevent the warmth of the lecturer’s he actually caused water to boil in two Iiours 
hands from reaching the mercury. lie pours and thirty minutes from the commencement 
I the cold mercury from tlie one glass into the of the work. His delight at the astouislimcnt 
I other, and back. It falls with a certain mecha- of the bystanders was great. “ 1 fairly acknow- 
' nical force; its motion is destroyed, but heat is ledge,” he says, “ that it afforded me a degree 
! developed. The amount of heat generated by of childish pleasure, which, were 1 ambitious of 
i a single pouring out is extremely small—the the reputation of a grave philosopher, I ouglif 
I exact amount might be easily determined—so most cerlainly to hide rather than discover.” 
! the mercury is poured from glass to glass ten Professor Tyndall, not liaving two hours and a 
or fifteen times. Now mark the result when half to devote to a single experiment, produced 
the pile is plunged into the liquid. The needle the same eflect in tmo minnteg and a half. 
moves, ana its motion declares that the mcr- The new philosophy accounts for tlie light 
cury, wliich at the beginning of the experiment and heat omitted by the sun, in a way which, a 
was cooler, is now warmer than the pile. An hundred years ago, would not have been iitia- 
cffect is thus introduced into the lecture-room, gined by the wildest dreamer. This hypothesis 
I which occurs at the base of every waterfall, was projioiinded, in 184S, by Dr. Alayer, in his 
There arc many W'ho liave stood amidst the Essay on Celestial Dynamics, and is called the 
foam of Niagara. Had they, wdien there, Meteoric Tlieory of the Sun. 
dipped sufficiently sensitive thermometers into Take a cold iron hammer; with it beat a cold 
the water at the top and bottom of the cataract, anvil; and, wdth sufficient si length and per- 
I they would have found the latter warmer than severance, you cun beat till both hammer and 
I the former. The sailor’s tradition, also, is anvil are hot. In like manner, the suii i.s uu 
i theoretically correct; the sea is rendered enormous anvil, and his heat is maintained by a 
i i warmer by a storm, the mechanical dash of its succession of blows. The reader, to whom the 
! j billow's being ultimately converted into heat. idea is new, w'ill naturally ask, “ But whore and 
i: The co-relaiion of Friction with Heat may be what are the liamniors which give the blows ?” 

1 illustrated thus:—All the force of our locomo- Before replying to the question, it will be well 
I tives is derived from heat, and all of it eventually to slate a few preliminaries. 

; . becomes heat. To maintain the proper speed, the The heat emitted by the sun has beenmea- 
frictionofthe train must be continually overcome, sured by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good 
j and the force spent in overcoming it is entirely Hope, and by M. Pouillet in Paris. The agree- 
I converted into heat. An eminent writer. Dr. ment between the measurement is very remark- 
1 Mayer, has compared the process to one of distil- able, and the mean of the determination cannot 
I lation. The energy of heat passes from the fur- be far from the truth. This assigns to the direct 
I nace into the mechanical motion of the train j and heat of a vertical sun, at the level of the sea, the 
j this rcapfiears as heat in the wheels, axles, and power of meltin" nearly half an inch of ice per 
j rails. When a station is approached, .say at the iiour. The mode of measurement and the in¬ 
rate of thirty miles an hour, a brake is applied, strument employed—called by M. PouiUct a 
and smoke and sparks issue from the wheel on pyrlieliomcter—^arc clearly described by Mr. 
which it presses. Tlie train is brought to rest. Tyndall. The observations were made at diffe- 
How ? Simply by converting the entire moving rent hours of tlie day, and consequently through 
force which it possessed at the moment the different thicknesses of the earth’s atmosphere; 
brake was applied, into hcatr. ' augmenting from the minimum thickness at 

Aristotle refers to,the heating of arrows by noon, up to the •maximum at six p.m. It wms 
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found that the solar energy ditnmished, accord- 
iug to a certain law, as the thickness of the air 
crossed by the sunbeams increased; and from 
i his law M. Pouillet was enabled to infer what 
the absorption would be if the rays were directed 
downwards to his instrument from the zenith. 
It is twenty-live per cent. 

Taking into account tlie whole terrestrial 
lieniisplicrc turned towards the sun, the amount 
inlerccptcd by the atmosplieric envelope is fonr- 
tcntlis of the entire radiation in the direction of 
tlic eaith. Thus, were the atmosphere removed, 

‘ the illuminated hciuisphcrc of the earth would 
receive nearly twice the amount of heat from 
t lie sun that now reaches it. The total amount 
of solar heat received hy the earth in a year, if 
distributed uniformly over the earth’s surface, 
would be s'llliciciit to liquefy a layer of ice one 
liundrcJ feet thick, and covering the whole 
earth. It would also heat au ocean of fresh 
; water sixty-six miles deep, from thclcmperaturc 
of mclring ice to the temperature of ebullition. 

'I'hc beat emitted by the sun, if used to melt 
' a sti-auiin of ice ap[)lied to the sun’s surface, 
would liquefy the ice at the rate of two thou- 
I sand four hundred feet per hour, it would 
boil, per hour, seven hundred thousand millions 
of cubic miles of icc-cold water. Expressed in 
anoliier form, the heat given out by the sun, 
per hour, is equal lo that which would be gene¬ 
rated by the combustion of a layer of solid coal ten 
feci, (hick, entirely surrounding the sun; henee, 
i lie heat emitted in a year is equal (o that wbicli 
would be produced by the combustion of a layer 
of coal seventeen miles in tliickness. 

TliLs, then, is the sun’s e-xpenditure which 
has been going on for ages, without our being 
aide, in historic times, to detect the loss. When 
the tolling of a bell is heard at a distance, tlic 
sound of each stroke soon sinks, tiic sonorous 
vibrations arc quickly wasted, and renewed 
strokes arc necessary to maintain the sound. 
Like the bell, “the sun rings in olden wise,” 
but how is its tone sustained? How is tlic 
percuuial loss made good? We arc apt to 
overlook tliC wonderful in the ccmnuoii. I’ib- 
sibly to many of ns—and even to some of the 
most enlightened among us—the sun appears 
as a fire, dill'eriiig from our terrestrial fires only 
in the magnitude and intensity of its combustion. 
But what is the burning matter which can thus 
maintain itself? All that we know of cosmical 
phenomena declares our brotherhood with the 
snu—affirms tliat the same constituents enter 
into the composition of his mass ns are already 
known to terrestrial chemistry. But no earthly 
substance with which wc are acquainted—no 
substance wbicli the fall of meteors lias landed i 
on the cart-h, would be at all competent to main¬ 
tain the sun’s combustion. The chemical energy 
of such substances would be too weak, and 
their dis.sipation too speedy. Were the sun a 
block of burning coal, and were it supplied with 
oxygen sufficient, for the observed eini.ssion, it 
would be pttcrly consumed in five thousand 
years. On tlie other hand, to imagine it a body 
originally endowed with a store oi heat—a hot 


globe now cooling—necessitates (he ascription 
to it of qualities wholly different from those 
possessed by terrestrial matter. If we knew 
the specific heat of the sun, wc could calculate 
its rate of cooling. Assuming the specific heat 
to be the same as that of water—the terrestrial 
substance which possesses the highest spec! fie 
lieat—at its present rate of emission, the entire 
mass of tlie sun would cool down fifteen thou¬ 
sand degrees of Fahrenheit in five thousand 
years. In short, if the sun be formed of matter 
like our own, some moans must exist of restor¬ 
ing to it its wasted power. j 

The facts are so extraordinary, that—as the 
professor well observes—the soberest hypothesis 
regarding tiicin must appear wild. Now, how¬ 
ever bold it may appear at first sight, the 
meteoric theory of the sun deserves our careful 
consideration. Kepler’s celebrated statement 
that ‘'there are more comets in the heavens i 
lhau fish in the ocean,” implies that a sniall 
portion only of the total number of comets be- I 
loiigiug to our system arc seen from the earth. j 
But besides comets, and planets, and moons, a | 
numerous class of bodies belong to our system, i 
which, from their smallness, might be regarded ; 
as cosmical atoms. Like the planets and (he ! 
comets, Ihesc smaller asteroids obey the law of | 
gravity, and revolve in elliptic orbits round the I 
sun. It is they which, when tliey oomc within ! 

the eaiili’s atmosphere, arc fired by friction, and ! 

appear to us as meteors and falling stars. | 

bn a bright iiigbl, twenty minut es rarely pass i 

at any part of (he earth’s surface without the I 
ap|)caiance of at least one meteor. Twice a i 
year (mi the 13lh of August and the 14th of \ 
November) they appear in enormous numbers, i 
During nine hours iii Boston, when they were I 
described as falling as thick as snow-flakes, two I 
hundred and forty thousand meteors were ob- | 
served. The number falling in a year might, | 
perhaps, be estimated at hundreds or tliou- | 

sands of millions, and even these would const!- | 

tutc but a small portion of the total crowd of 
asteroids that circulate round tlie sun. From | 
the pbeiiomcua of light and heat, and by direct i 
observations on Encke’s comet, we learn (hat j 
the universe is filled by a resisting medium , 
(the ether), through the friction of which all | 
the masses of our system are drawn gradually i 
towards the .sun. And though the larger planets - \ 
show, in historic times, no diminution of their i 
periods of revolution, it may bo otherwise with j 
the smaller bodies. In the lime required for the ! 
mean distance of the earth to alter a single yard, a i 

small asteroid may have approached thousands 
of miles nearer to the sun. 

Following up these rellections, we should bo 
led lo the conclusion, that while an immeasur¬ 
able stream of ponderable meteoric matter moves 
unceasingly towards the sun, it mustimgment 
in density as it approaches its centre oT conver¬ 
gence. And here the conjecture naturally 
rises, whether that vast nebuious mass, the 
zodiacal light, w&ich embraces the sun, may not 
be a crowd of meteors. It is at least proven that 
this luminous phenomenon arises^ from matter 
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which circulates in obedience to planetary laws; 
hence, the entire mass of the zodiacid light, must 
be constuiilly approaching, and incessantly rain¬ 
ing its substance down upon tlic sun. 

It is easy (for tliose who know how) to cal¬ 
culate both the maximum and tlie minimum 
velocity impaited by the sun’s attraction to an 
asteroid circulating round him. The maximum 
is generated when the body approaches the sun 
from an infinite distance, or fierpcndicularly; the 
entire pnll of tlie sun being then exerted upon 
it. The minimum is that velocity which w'ould 
barely cnal)lc the body to I'evolve round the sun 
close to his surface. The final velocity of tlie 
former, just before striking the sun, would be 
three hundred and ninety miles a second; that 
I of the latter, two hundred and seventy-six miles 
a second. Tlic asteroid, on striking the sun 
with the former velocity, would develop more 
than nine thousanil times llie heat generated 
by the combusliou of an equal asteroid of solid 
coal; while the shock, in the latter cas(!, would 
generate heat cr(ual to that of the coinlmstiou 
of upwards of four thousanil sueli asteroids. It 
matters not, tliereforc, whether the substances 
falling into tlic sun becoiidm-stilde or not; their 
being conduisliblc would not add sensibly to tin: 
i tremendous Jieat produced by llicir mechanical 
■ i collision. 

I! The.se, then, arc the liammers with which (he 
I sun is beaten, tlic projectiles with which he is 
I pelted into a white heat. Hero wc have an 
I ageupy competent to restore his lo^t energy, 
jl and to maintain a temper,aturc at his .‘uirfacc 
! which transcends all terrestrial couibu.slion. In 
!; the fall of asteroids we find the means of pro- 
;i (hieing the solar light and heat. It may be 
I contended that this sliowering down of matter 
I necessitates the, growth of the sun ; it docs so 
but tlic quantity necessary to maintain the ob- 
j served calorific emission for four tliousand years, 

i would defeat tiic scrutiny of our best iuslru- 

1 jnents. If the earth struck tlie sun, it w'ould 

! utterly vanish from perception; but the heat 

I developed by its shock w'ould cover the c.\pen- 

I diture of a century. 

1 Five years after the puldication of Mayer’s 
! essay, Mr. Wat.erston sketched, independently, 

j a similar theory at the Hull meeting of the 

\ British Association. Tlio transactions of the 

j . Royal Society of 'Edinburgh for 1S54 contain 
{ a Memoir by Professor Thomson, in which that 
i sketch is fully developed. He considers that 
i the meteors, which are to furnish stores of 
i energy for our future sunlight, lie principally 
j within the earth’s orbit, and that we see them 
I there, as the zodiacal liglit, “an illuminated 
i shower, or rather tornado, of stones.” Pro- 
i fessor Thomson gives, amongst otlicr curious 
i calculations, the heat wliich would bo deve- 
! loped by each of the planets falling into the sun. 
i Thus, if The planet Mercury were to strike the 
sun, the quantity of heat generated w'onld cover 
the solar emission for nearly seven years ; while 
the shock of Ju^ liter would cbver the expendi¬ 
ture of thirty-tw'o thousand two hundred and 
forty years. Our earth would furnish a supply 


for mnety-five vqars; while the total heat pro¬ 
duced by all tfie planets falling into the sun 
would cover the emission for forty-five thousand 
five hundred and eighty-nine years. 

Professor Tyndall modestly adds, that his 
summary conveys no adequate idea of the firm¬ 
ness and consistency with which Dr. Mayer has 
anplied his princi[)les. The professor does not 
jnedge himself to (ho theory, nor does he ask 
his audience or his readers to accept it as de- 
monslraled; still, it would be a great mis1,ake 
to regard it as chimerical. It is a noble sjiecu- 
iation: and, he assures us, tlie true theory, t 
if 1 his, or some form of it, be not tlic true one, 
will not apjmar less wild or less astounding. 

Whatever be tlie ullimato fate of the theory, 
it is a great thing to be able to stale the con¬ 
ditions which certainly wumld produce a suu,— 
to be able to discern in tiic force of gravity, 
acting upon dai'k matter, the .source from wlticli 
the starry licavens wr/yhavc been derived. For, 
u bother the sun be )iroiluced and his emission 
maintained by the collision of cosmieal masses, 
or not, there, cannot be a doubt as to the coni- 
lieteiiee of the cause assigned to produce the 
elicets ascribed to it. Solar light and solar heat 
lie latent in the force which pulls an apple to 
the ground. 


DUFFERS. 


Tup. word “dutfer” has now become incor¬ 
porated in the English language, and, like many 
Ollier words that have had a .similar origin, has 
acquired a peculiar force of sigiiilicatiou. It is 
a word of mucli nieauing, and well adapted i'or 
cx])rpssing broad and general contempt. Ori¬ 
ginally, I believe, a duller w.'is a jierson who 
uiade old elothe.s “look as good as new” by 
scrafcliiug up .a jiile on its tlireadbaro surface. 

It is possible that this branch of trade may iiavc 
been pursued honestly enou"li. Tlie clothes 
may have lieen sold for what they were, revived 
articles, in which case no reproach would attach 
to the ttame of the “dufl'er” who revived them. 
But we may well imagine—knowing the ten- 
dencic.5 of "trade —that the cloth so revived 
was frequently sold for wluit it was not. 
Then, whcji tlie gloss began to wear olf, and 
the seams to show, after two days’ wear, tJic in 
itself honourable name of duffer would come to 
be pronounced with quite a different emphasis : 
with a strong hold of the “ d,” a cud of the lip, 
and a lowering of the eyebrows, meaning alto¬ 
gether much more than could be conveyed by 
the most elaborate dclinition. , 

I believe the word, 'iu its prc.sent slate of , 
signification, came to us originally from the | 
East—that is to say, from the haunts of the | 
sailors in Wapping and Ratcliff Highway. The | 
dishonest duffer would naturally commence prac¬ 
tice among the simple-minded, free-hearted tars. 
Jack’s alive to cvecything but the wiles of the 
land shark; but when he docs detect him, liis 
iioucst indignation finds ajipropriate and forcible 
expression. JMy theory is, that Jack first gave the 
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proper emphasis to the word4u£[er, and stamped 
it for currency in the vocabulary of contempt. 

It is well that we have a good expressive 
name for the duffer’s art; it being now exten¬ 
sively practised in all the professions as well as 
in all the departments of trade and commerce. 
It is becoming so well recognised, that i expect 
iu the course of a few years to find “ Duffers” 
figuring as a heading in the Post-Office Directory. 
We shall have political duffers, clerical duffers, 
legal duffers, medical duffers, literary dufl'ers, 
artistic duffers; manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail duffers, all duly clussilied and alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged. 

1 fiud that the word is sometimes wrongly 
employed to denote an incapable person, a person 
without ability or skill in the profession or busi¬ 
ness which he pursues. Now sucli a person is 
not necessarily a duffer. What you want to 
const it,iite the true duffer is jiret.cuaion added to 
incapacity, with, underlying all, an cvcr-active 
motive of paltry dishonesty. Generally and 
broadly, the duflVr is a person wiio, in trade, 
imitates your trade-mark, and says “it is the 
j same concern;” who, in the practice of incdi- 
I cine, asstimcs your name, wil h one “ t” or one “ 1” 
i more or less; who in literature jiarodies the 
title of your periodical, or brings out tlic secoud 
scries of your adventures; w'ho, in d.-anmlic 
matters, follosvx up your Green Hills of the 
West, with the Green Hills of the East, with a 
converse of your water scene on by hmd—who, 
in all cases, when he sees anyone going vitli 
the wind of popularity, sails as elo-e to him as 
possible, to catch a capful of his favouring gale. 
In faci, duffers are parasites ciainl)ering upon 
the heads of success. 

Regarding them in the light of, say, cock¬ 
roaches, I'-t us transfix a few of them with pins, 
and spin them: 

There is the tradesman duffer, who resorts to 
the “ uutradesmau like j)racticc” of wriiingup 
over his door some significant name iu large, 
and his own insignificant name in lit tic. VV’here 
pianofortes arc to be ]>nslied, we have “ grown 
from COLLAR 1) and (lOLG.VllDS’,” or “ Tonrs 
from ERARD’S,” or “ lioWuson from CRAMEK 
and BEALE’t';” wliere drugs are to he dis¬ 
pensed, it is, “Snouics from GORBYN’S;” 
where pastry is hanging on hand, it is offenid 
with tlic guarauti’c of “Smiiii from GUN¬ 
TER’S.” You will buy a ])iauo witli the name 
of one of the celcbral.cJ makers on if, and some 
day when you lake off the key-board to sec what 
is the matter with the works, yo»i will discove.r 
the name of Browu modestly concoaliiig itself 
under the lid—a small “Jn-own” witli a small 
“from” after it. Tackle this confessed duffer 
in the law courts, and ten to one if ho will not get 
t he Ircttcr of you. Ho is a 3lip])ery eel that cv(!u 
the lingers of justice cannot liold. Duffers of this 
class not only imitate trade-marks, but they 
contrive to stamp their goods with the genuine 
trade-marks of manufacturers of repute. Who 
has not found the trade-marks of Allsojjp ami 
Bass covering bottles of tlic vilest beer ever de¬ 
cocted ? The labels are the labels of Bass and 


Allsopp, but the beer is not theirs. This is not 
at all astonishing, when we remember that a 
band of forgers contrived to get hold even of 
tlie note paper of the Bank of England. The 
great brewers have a nnmber of agents to whom 
llioy entrust any quantity of thoir labels, and 
tliesc agents are sometimes careless, and not 
always scrupulous. NJ3. When you empty a 
bottle of genuine beer or wine, always run your 
penknife through the labels. Labels are taken 
off’ and used again. I liave found llocdcrer’s 
champagne label upon a bottle of unmitigated 
gooseberry. 

It is not uncommon, when a certain pei-sou 
acquires a reputation for, say, brcakfast-bacon 
or sixteen-shilling trousers, for some duffer to 
hunt up a person of the same name, take him i 
into partnership, and set up in the same trade i 
—ill the same street, if jmssiblc, with the man I 
W'ho has made his name and his wares famous. | 
Tliis is hard upon Biggins, who has invested a I 
large sum in advertising himself and his break- i 
fnst-bacou. Another Biggins comes and opens a j 
shop a few doors off, catches a good many of the 
genuine Piggins’s stray customers, takes advan- i 
(age of his iidvertisimr, and puts him to further 
expense iu that way liy comjielling him, iu self- | 
defence, to inform the pulilic that he has no con- ^ 
nexion with the other Ibggins in the same street. 

There is no department of trade invvliich you 
do not find the duffer taking advantage of some 
well-earned reputation (not his own) to push the 
sale of iufeiior goods, or, at any rate, to increase 
his gains bj a false iirctcucc. In certain trade 
circles the practice is recognised as quite legiti- 
mal e ; ^t he code of morality only proscribing that 
tin; thieves shall be lionourablc among themselves 
wiiile enjoying eacli oiher’s hosjiitality. I have 
lieard of au eminent duffer, who, on discovering 
one of his guests cheating at cards, openly re¬ 
buked him with—“ 1 can’t allow'this iu my own 
drawing-room in the presence of my family; no, 
my frieiiil, outside, (iuff, but inside, square!” i 
\Vonderful arc tlie triiimplis of morality. Tiiere 
is no one so lost to the sense of what, is riglit 
and just as not, at some inonient, to bo open to 
the dietates of honour. 

it is easier to forgive the commercial duffer, 
than even to excuse the “professional” one. 
Trade at the very liest is little calculated to 
boflcii the morals, and prevent them from be* 
coming bnilully sordid. It is the diligent pur¬ 
suit of the arts that (proverbially at least) tends 
iu that direction. But spite of the proverb, we 
have as many “ professioual” duffers as commer¬ 
cial ones. 

There is the political duffer! lie is a person 
who makes liimsclf notorious by leading an agi¬ 
tation, or riding a Iioiiliy. lie is the spokesman 
of a noisy cause, or the mover of au annual mo¬ 
tion. Yet, in many oases, he does not care a 
rush for the cause, and would bo Very much 
disappointed if his niotiou were carried; because, 
iu that event, Ijis occupation would be gone. I 
iiavc knowa agitiitors who have tacked them¬ 
selves on to a number of successive causes, 

manv of them at variance with each other. 

• • • 
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When atheism was the fashion, they were very few can find him out, and tl»e tliousands ' 

atheists; then, as the limes changed, they were who arc as ignorant as he is, think him a very 

chartists, Puseyitcs, electro-biologists, spiritual- learned and clever fellow. It is this same 

ists, Garibaldians, Eenians, and what not. Any- author who abundantly interlards his composi- 

thing as an excuse to elevate themselves on tion with what the “ burly old Hr. Johnson” 

a Windsor chair and hold forth. I shall said, what ‘‘the gentle Oliver” retorted, land 

write an essay some day upon the elevating what was remarked by the “Witty Dean of 

power of a Windsor chair. Only let a man with St. Patrick’s.” He is aware, you see, that Hr. 1 

sufficient impudence raise himself a few feet Joliuson was old and burly, that Oliver (Gold- j 

above bis f^cllows, and be can bamboozle the smith, you suppose, but not being learned, aie 

groundlings how lie will. not quite sure) was distinguished for gentleness, 

The duffing publisher—the word is capable and that there was once a Hcan of St. Patrick’s ! 

of being resolved into every jiart of speech, whose name ‘is sufficiently indicated to the in- |» 

noun, adjective, verb, and adverb—the uufiing telligcnt reader by mentioning that he was j 

publisher takes your pkay and turns it into eminently a wit. This author manages in the j 

a book with tlie same title—as the duffing course of an article to quote so much from burly i 

dramatic author takes your book without your old Johnson, and the gentle OUht, and the witty : 

leave and tunis it into a play;—when you Heaii, that, he really appears to bo a very enter- t 

become successful as ail author, he hunts up any taming writer, lie is fond of hanging on to , 

early scraps of yours that he may have a doubt- t,he skirls of great personages. He edits Dant e, ■ 

fill title to, and publishes them in volumes, criticises Shakespeare, and writes essays upon I i 

l.itking advantage of some other publisher’s Kochci'oucauld. ife has liis name on the same I 

advertisements to direct attention to them. He tide page with 1 heirs. “DUPFER’S Panta!” ' 

follows up your Lady in Blue with his Lady in There you arc—HufTer large and Haute small, j 

Green; brings out Sketches of the Playhouses It would be a waste of lioiiest indignation (o 
as colourably the same concern ;is your Skeldies denounce the duffing practices of low "atl oniev.s, ' | 

of the Workhouses—borrows from you, filches doctors, and nicdiciiio vendors. You do liot 1 1 

from you on every hand, feeling no compunction, expect principle or honesty in those quarter.'^, i 

thinkmg no sluime if ho can only escape the un- There is more honour to bo found in a tliicvcs’ 11 

certain clutch of the law. If you have a new or kitdieii limn among such as these. What we 

striking idea of any kind, you may make sure liavc to deplore is the diet that the low, ignoble ; 

that he will parody it. lie has no original ideas modes of dealing practised by those outcasts, | 

of his own. Huffers never have. Tfyouplacm-d are largely adopted by the classes who live 

the walls with a mysterious advertisement that witliin the |)alo of respectability. V'ou see a j 

“Jones will appear shortly,” he will have his himdn'd evidences of this every day in the [ 

bill-stickers at work the next day with “ Smith streets. Thc! di‘ad walls arc, to use a paradox, | 

is coming.” He makes a pretty shrewd guess an ever-living testimony to the dodgery of the j 

that Jones will be popular, and so he puls up duller. He is ready at all tunes to take a leaf j 

Smith to divide the constituency. Go to his oul of your book, to copy your advert iscuieut, j 

shop for Jones, and he will tell you that Smitii to cover your announcements with his own, to i 

is the party you require. He is not particular, imitate your distinctive device, to parody i 

He will publish a volume of sermons, or the your idea, to assume your name. From tlie 
Advenlui'cs of Hop Light Loo. study of t!ic dead walls you learn that there 

There is thc duffing author! What does he arc as many duflers in the theat rical profession ' 

doP What docs lie do ? He does the work as in any other. Mr. Kemble Ivcan, the 

of the duffing publisher; and naturally enough eminent tragedian, Mr. Harley Buckstone, thc i 

he docs it in a duffing way. Not only docs he celebrated comic, Mademoiselle Clav.a. Ccrito, 

steal his plots from old novels that w'ercnever the world-famous duiiseuse, Mi'. Grimaldi | 

read — possibly because they were imblished Jenkins, the inimitable clown, arc familiar j 

before there were readers for them—but lie examples of this class of duffer. Introduce ini o i 

cteals his descriptions word for word. This your drama a snow-storm on the Alps, and I 

elaborate pen and ink sketch of a gorgeously the duffer will get up a snow-storm on the 

furnished Elizabethan mansion, situated in a Apennines; blow up the Bastille, and he will 

romantic ravine, with uplands and dowiilands, burn down thc Tower of Loudon; pitch your 

and rocks, and forests, and waterfalls, and all heroine into a lake, and he will pitch his ■ 

that, is simply so much “ copying out” in thc into thc crater of Vesuvius. Ho has not even 

reading-room of the British Museum, done pro- the ingenuity to reverse the process. When 

bably oy deputy. The blonde sister and the you snow, he snows; when you burn, he burns; 

brunette sister, with their rich tresses, languish- when you pitch, ho pitches, 
ing eyes, and fiaely-chiselled features, are also There is nothing so insignificant or so low 
Museum tracings. . that the duffer will not stoop to take advau- 

There is'another kind of duffing author who tageof it. Bring out a one-eyed man, or a one- 

makes a good thing of it in these days. This is armed man, or a one-legged man, and imme- 

the author who quotes Latin and Greek, and all diatcly the duffer will be scouring the town to 

sorts of languages- living and dfead, though he find maimed persons to share in your notoriety, 

may not understand a word of any of them. Call your one-cyed man Polynliemus, and ho 

•What matter if ho make blunders? Only a will .call his Eatyphemua. Cali your one-armed 
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the plain by the shepherd’s tower, to glean after 
the reapers of Boaz. The sequel is as fomiliar 
to us all as is the beginnii^: Rath’s patience, 
her gentleness, her womanly submission, her 
sweetness, and her affection, and the old man’s 
tender love, his patriarchal care of the fair young 
gleaner, his substitution of himseK for the kins¬ 
man who would not obey the law of Moses, 
and then the birth of Obed, from whom came 
Jesse, and from Jesse David, and from David 
all that the world possesses of the divine in 
man—^is it not a poem known by heart by us 
aUP 

It was in Bethlehem, too, by the Tomb of 
Rachel, that Saul went to prove if the kingship 
bestowed on him by Samuel was acceptable to 
the Lord; and it was on the wild uplands sweep¬ 
ing round the peaceful plain, that David, the 
youngest of the ten sons of Jesse, and the 
despised, led forth his flocks, and learned how to 
drive back to their lairs the w'olf and the leopard, 
and the Arab robber more dangerorrs than the 
wild beast. He learned,also how to sling 
stones, to some purpose—how to make lutes and 
harps—how to play on them when made—and, 
most of all, how to utter the thought of his own 
heart in such wise as should reach the hearts of 
all men, and be words of power to the end of 
time. He grew familiar with every cave and 
glen, with every spring and well between Mar 
Elias and Engedi. Familiar with every aspect of 
nature, he learned the true poetry of nature; and, 
after he had been secretly anointed by Samuel, 
after he had been struck by Saul, and scut fortli 
as an exile and a wanderer up to the day of 
the king’s death, all tliese things learnt when he 
was a poor despised herd-boy in his father’s 
house, became precious gifts to him, and helped 
him where nothing else could have done. “Every 
stone about Bethlehem seems 1o whisper of his 
adventures and escapes,” and the cave of Adul- 
1am near the Mount of Paradise, and tlic passes 
of Engedi near the shores of the Dead Sea, 
were specially to be remembered by those who 
cared to recal his adventures. After his time 
the town of Bethlehem was as often called the 
City of David as by its former name; and hence¬ 
forth the ideas of David and Bethlehem are in¬ 
separable. 

Mr. Dixon’s next point is the House of Chim- 
ham, which he afflrras to be the same as the 
house of Boaz and of Ruth. 

Eive hundred years after, a “host of fugi¬ 
tives, soldiers and husbandmen, nobles and 
priests, with tlieir flocks and herds, their 
servants and slaves, came hurrying along the 
road from Gibeon, chased by a pliantom; men, 
women, and children, either seated on asses, or 
tramping along the stony paths; flying, they 
knew not whither, from the wrath of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. They marched by the site of 
Jerusalem, where the temple was then a ruin, 
and the peaces of Zion were dust. They crossed 
ridge of Mar Elias, taking their farewell 

E .ce of the sacred, hill. But nerfr the tomb of 
h«l and the house of llutli they paused and 
pitched their tents, that they might lake counsel | 


fw the last time .together, and inquire of the 
Lord what tliey should do, and which way they 
should wend in that day of miserv and despair. 
Among the flying princes was Jonanan; among 
the flying prophets Jeremiah.” 

Then came the last and greatest idyl con¬ 
nected with Bethlehem; in the House of Chim- 
ham—^now become tlie place of reception, the 
khan, or inn as we translate it in the Bible— 
Mary, the daughter of Joachim and Anna, gave 
birth to her child, and the world’s master. 
She came up with her people to be taxed. The 
khan was luU of wayfarera, and there was no 
room for her and her husband in the guest 
chamber; but in the narrow ceil where the asses 
were stalled, the hour of her anguish and her 
triumph came; and in Bethlehem, the House 
of Bread, where Rachel died, and Ruth loved, 
where David suffered, sinned, and repented— 
iu the House of Chiinham, once the House of 
Boaz, and now a hospitable klian open to all 
comers—was born the man Jesus, in the future 
to be accepted as the Messiah, the Sent to a 
lost world. 

Mr. Dixon has drawn a beautiful picture 
of the early life of “Marian” (not Mary), 
whom we style the Blessed Virgin, as her 
quiet days passed tenderly and purely among 
the flowers of Naztwcl h. “ In her ways of life, 
she would act no othcra'ise than like the 
young Hebrew women of her time, and of all 
times. She would rise early in the diiy, and 
going with her creel into the market-j)lace, 
fill it with melons and fresh figs, with green 
cucumbers and grajics. At the third hour 
she would recite her shema, and at the ninth 
hour sing a psalm of David. In the evening 
she would go down M'ith her pitcher to tlie 
well and fill it. On the Sabbath, after wash¬ 
ing bauds, she would go up to the synagogue 
on the hill-top, where she would sit among the 
women behind the screen, and hear the sh^ch 
repeat the lesson set apart for that day. For 
the rest of her simple and homely life, like the 
women of her class in these Syrian villages at the 
present hour, she would boil her pottage over a 
wood fire, lay her maize on the flat roof to dry, 
spin thread for her domestic use, sweep the dust 
from her lewan at dusk, and, expecting her hus¬ 
band and her son to come home, spread her mats 
on tlie floor, and set her viands lor them in the 
shadiest nook of her little court. Our western 
fancies, working through an instinct of nature 
safer than half-knowledge, have made of this 
simple life a pastoral full of grace and beauty. 
Hearing that the best years of her youth and 
womanhood were spent, before she yet knew 

g rief, on this sunny hill arid side slope, her feet 
eiiig for ever among the daisies, poppies, and 
anemones, which grow everywhere about, wo 
have made her the patroness of all our flowers. 
The Virgin is our Ilosc of Sharon, our lily of the 
valley. The poetry, no less than the piety of 
Europe, has inscribed, to her the whole bloom 
and colouring of the fields and hedges.” So the 
time passed—the girl became a woman, the 
Virgin a mother, and the feet which hitherto 
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bad been only among tbe flowers, must now 
leani more perilous walking and more painful, 
as the dignity, tbe passion, and the grief of her 
mission pressed on her. Since then, all sub¬ 
sequent romance has passed from Bethlehem, 
aiul tlie idyls ace completed. The House of 
Chimliani is now the basilica of the Holy 
Nativity, the church which the empress Saint 
Helena built, at least if Mr, Dixon’s topo¬ 
graphy be correct; and we must look for no 
more advents or portents tlience. Time and the 
generations to come, must work out the problem 
for tiiemselves. 

The next noticeable point in his book is the 
account of Bethany, and the idvls enacted there, 
“ Towards the end of the fall, while the olives 
were being shaken from the trees, and the 
grapes were being trodden in the wine-press, 
.Iesos and liis little band of disciples came back 
from .the mountain of the Transfiguration to the 
lake country; not to abide there any more, but 
to rest for a few days, fo say adieu to old 
fricucls, and push on to the city m rvliich the 
Sou of Man was ordained to render up his life. 
The harvest being got in, and I he Feast of Tu- 
bernaeies nigh, large companies of Jews wore 
gathering about the lake, preparing to attend 
this feast; making their journey to Jerusalem 
in caravans for safety against the Arabs, and by 
way of I lie Jordan valley, so as to avoid touch¬ 
ing Samaria, and rendering themselves unclean.” 
But cur Ijord walked alone, letting his disciples 
go up to .lerusalcrn with the caravans, while he 
took I ho hill country of Samaria, going “by 
way of Shechem, Sliiioh, and Bel lic.l, the three 
sacred cities which preceded /Jon as the se¬ 
lected Mounts of God.” More (ban sixty 
generations have come and gone since Jksu.s 
entered Bethany, yet the asi»i*et of the place 
remains the same It is a collection of mere 
hovels; “a heap of stone sheds, mixed with 
some ruins, and peopled liy a rabble of 
Arab peasants, too lazy to work, too abject to 
tlucve. Only two miles from Jeru- alem, only 
one mile from Galilean’s Hill, it is yet out 
of the world; standing on a ledge of live 
rock, looking down into the Cedron gorge, 
across to the opposite ridge of Ahu l)is, then 
into the intricate maze of limestone liills which 
go dropping from shelf to shelf into the plain of 
the Dead Sea. A track from Jerusalem to Je¬ 
richo winds through it, over siijTpery sheets of 
stone, on which horse or camel finds it ditScult 
to keep his feet. A carob here, a fig-tree there, 
make the absence of verdure more keenly felt.” 
Tliis was tlic spot wbicb the Messiah chose as 
his resting-place instead of Jerusalem, iu which 
city it does not appear that ho ever passed a 
night. But with Lazarus, the sheikh of 
Bethany (the place is now called by the Arabs 
El Azariyeh, from the name of Lazarus, whom 
the country traditions make to have been the 
sheikh or chief of the village), and iu the house 
of Simou the Leper, he^ found love and faith, 
and wrought his good works unhindered. Then, 
as now, Bethany was a place owning no beauty, 
possessing no charm, alluring no sense; it was 


a mere hiding-place for the poor and smitten, 
for the outcast, the degraded, and the diseased. 
This was the village wnich our Lord made his 
home in preference to the stately streets of Je¬ 
rusalem. 

Things do not clian« in the East; as Abraham 
pitched his tent in Bethel, so does an Arab 
sheikli now set up his camp ; as David built his 
palace on Mount Zion, sc would a Turkish 
pasha now arrange Ids bouse; in every street 
may be seen tbe hairy children of Esau, squat¬ 
ting on the ground, devouring a mess of lentils 
like that for which the rough hunter sold his 
birthright; along every road plod the sons of 
Reehab, who have sworn to drink no wine, plant 
no tree, enter within no door; at every khan 
young men sit round the pan of parched com, 
(lipping t heir morsel into the dish ; Job’s plough 
is still used, and the seed is still trodden into 
the ground by asses and kine; olives are shaken 
from the boughs as directed by Isaiah; and tbe 
grafting of trees is unchanged since the days of 
Saul. Among other things left unchanged is 
the Syrian house, still, as formerly, only a stone 
lent as a temple was but a marble tent. What 
is seen now in Bethany, may be taken as the 
exact, likeness of the house of Lazarus where 
Mary listened and Martha toiled, or as the house 
of Simon the Leper where the precious box of 
ointmeut was broken, and whence Judas set out 
to betray bis master. 

An oblong building of some twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, with a blank wall broken by 
small square holes, aud a low fiat roof u'itliout 
cornice or chimney—when of t wo stories the 
ujiper windows perhaps latticed, and in good 
linisois aa upper room or tower-like building 
on a housc-1 op—this is the general outline of 
an ordinary Syrian house. In the houses of old 
cities, thc’tlat roof, laid with a plaster of lime 
and sand, has s 9 mctimcs a parapet of open tiles 
and clay round'it to prevent children and the 
heedless from falling off, while keeping the 
women unseen. On this flat roof, witliin their 
guard of tiles, the Syrian women, without veils, 
cloaks, or slijipers, spread their maize to dry, 
feed their doves, and in the evening bathe aud 
spin. Ill the front of the house is the lewan; 
a gi-eat arch and recess, answering to the door¬ 
way of an Arab tent. The lewair is sometimes 
level witli the ground, mid sometimes raised a 
step or two; aud, like tlie roof, is spread wifh 
a thin layer of mud and lime. " On each side 
of tlio recess a doorway opens on a room. In 
a big house, tvro or three rooms may extend 
from each wing; but this extension is rare; 
and every house that is more than a hole in the 
earth or a sty upou it, has a lewan in the centre, 
and an apartment on each flank. A piece of 
ground, enclosed by a hedge of rough stones, 
advances from the wings ami bows out in front; 
forming a little court or garden, in which there 
is commonly planted either a fig-tree or a vine. 
For three parts of the year the lewan and the 
court are th* j;cal house of poor people; the 
two rooms being rarely use'd. A Syrian house¬ 
hold, father, son, and grandson, gathers in the 
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lewan, where, sheltered from the sun, yet open 
to the breke, they cook and dine, and smoke 
and sleep. Here the young damsels work and 
wash, while the poultry cluck and crow, and 
the infants crawl and fight, incept in the short 
rainy season, and during the few cold nights, 
people spresd their mats and quilts, which our 
Bible colls their beds, either on , the plaster 
floor,'or under the branching vine, and t he whole 
family lie down together, father and mother, 
son and daughter, with their wives and hus¬ 
bands, and their brood of little ones. Know¬ 
ing no shame the darkness covers them with its 
robes. When the night grows chill, and the 
fear of dysentery comes down upon them, they 
creep into one of their tiny rooms, closing tlie 
doorway with a hanging mat, just as their fathers 
closed the Tabernacle entrance with a veil. 
Into their rooms a stranger rarely, if ever, 
enters. An outer stair leads up to the flat 
roof; and on the IcWan itself a visitor hangs 
his lantern. The rooms arc plain and empty ;• 
having none of the pretty jtrilles which adorn 
an English home. Books, pictures, vase's, 
chairs, piano.s, clocks, arc never to be seen in a 
Syrian’s house. The walls are bare; the floors 
arc mnd. A couch is laid along the wall; 
being a lounge by day, a bed by night. A 
lamp of red clay, a wooden stand, a cradle, a 
chibouque, a corn mill, a cruse of water, make 
up the list of furniture. Most of the work is 
done away from home; either iu the fields, the 
bazaars, or kt the sooks. A goldsmith has his 
forge, a cobbler his stall, a tailor his goose, in 
the bazaar; while a carpenter puts his bench, 
and a barber his basin m the public way. A 
man’s house is neither his workshop nor his 
place of reception, as it is so ofteu with a 
Frank. Pear lest his women should be seen 
prevents a Syrian from bringing home his friend.s, 
except on the three or four grand solemnities of 
his life. Can he not see his brother in the 
mosque; his neighbour in the market P There 
is not muoli news to relate. I7hen a new Pasha 
comes to Damascus, when a Maronitc sheikh 
burns a Druse village, when a Salhaan bandit 
murders and robs a Frank, can he not liear of 
it in the city gate ? It was in such a house, 
squat and bare, with an open roof, a plaster 
floor, a little court or garden looking over the 
lyady Cedron, the Dead Sea, and Uie Moab 
mountains, that Martha and Mary lived, and 
that Jesus, on his visits to tlie Holy City, 
lodged. Going every morning into Jerusalem 
to teach and preach, he walked back to Bethany 
in the afternoon, that he might sup and sleep 
among the poor. It is nowhere hinted that he 
stayed in Jerusalem a single night.” 

Such pictures as these bring the facts of 
olden times more vividly before our minds than 
was .ever dreamt of by the school of idealists. 

.realistic tendeneies of the day, and the 
to strip off all false tinsel and made 
1^. up appearances, which Hunt, among others, has 
|r;>cxprmed in painting, Mr. Dixon has expressed 
writing: and as any damage done to the 
»^'skewct' imd blanket ” school is a gain to the 


world at large, so these pictures of our Saviour’s 
actual life are valuable in that sense if in no 
other. 


SABDINES AND ANCHOVIES. 

Tiie^ sardine season begins in November. 
Early in the month which the Saxons called 
tlie wind mouth (wint monat), and Englishmen 
speak of as the fog month, when— 

the long vacation’s o’er, 

And lawyers go to work once more,— 

the Lord Mayor’s show is seen iu London, 
and tile silvery sardines glitter in the nets 
of fishermen on the shores of England and 
Scotland, of the Channel, and tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean. On the southern and western coasts 
of England sardines have been so plentiful 
sometimes, tliat farmers and hop-growers have 
fertilised their fields with them. Sardines 
have been pitchforked from carts laden with 
tons of them upon the fields of Kent; and 
spread over the fields as the November winds 
scatter the many-coloured leaves of the fall of 
the year. When sardines may have been so 
cheap as to bo sold as mapurc on the coast, the 
price demanded for them in Piccadilly has been, 
as we remember it was some twenty year.s ago, 
nothing less than half a guinea a box! The 
Lady Juliet, if slic had set up housekeeping 
with her Lord Ilomco, might have seen that 
there is a good deal in a name, and learnt, as a 
frugal housewife, that there is a vast dilfercncc 
in the price of the same little fish when it is 
called a sardine, and when it is called a sprat. 
A rose by any other name may smell as sweet, 
and llomeo would have been himself whatever 
Ills name, but it is doubtful if sprats called 
sprats would ever have fetched the price of tcu 
shillings and sixpence a box. 

Sardines are sprats. When it was believed 
that these little fishes were extremely and pre¬ 
eminently abundant on the coasts of Sardinia, 
they were called sardines, “ Sprat” is the Eng¬ 
lish, “garvie” the Scotch, and “sardine” the 
French name of Ciupea sprattus. The herring, 
the pilchard, the sprat, the whitebait, the an¬ 
chovy, the Twaitc shad and the Alice shad, have 
been grouped together by systematic students of 
fishes, 'ine sardine is so like the pilchard that 
it appears to differ from it only by being smaller. 
Young herrings are sometimes cured and sold 
as sardines. Pilchards and herrings arc similar 
in size; but the pllclutrds have larger and 
broader scales, they have thicker bat^s, and 
slraighter lines on the back' and belly. If you 
hang a pilchard by the dorsal fin it hangs even, 
but if you hang a herring by the dorsal fin it 
hangs top-heavy. The sprat, according to Mr, 
J. M. .Mitchell, in his Natural History of the 
Herring, is known from the young herring by 
having the belly serrated with thirty-throe bony 
points, and the ventiM fins nearer the hcaa. 
The body of the young herring is more flattened 
or less round than the body of the sprat, and 
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tlie head is in a stroiglitpr line from the back. 
The full-growa sprat is a broader and rounder 
fish than the young herring of the same length, 
and of course the young herring has not a milt 
or roe which the sprat has in the spawning 
season. 

TIjc French zoologists, Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes, describe thirty-three kinds of sprats, 
and two kinds of sprattelles, the dwarf sprattelle 
and the fringed sprattelle; and two-ana-twenty 
species of anchovies. 

The fringed sprattelle renders similar services 
on the coasts of Malabar to those rendered to 
mankind by tiie sardine in Europe and the lamp- 
Pish in Columbia. The form of this little sprat 
is elegant. It looks like a lengthened ellipse. Its 
teeth arc extremely small, and can scarcely be 
felt on the lower jaw'. The colour of the fringed 
sprattelle is greenish with golden sparkles; 
and the sides, belly, and opercule.s are silvery 
with iris and nacrous gleams. The Makbar 
sardine is very good eating, tasting very like 
the Gascony sardine, the ludian simcies being, 
[ however, less fat than the European. During 
I the north-east monsoon this sprat is very 
abundant upon the coast of Malabar, A 
poor Indian can then buy, for a halfpenny, 
enough, mixed with a little rice, to feed o whole 
family. The Indians, however, do not know how 
to preserve their sardines in the European way. 
They do not even know how to prepare them 
properly for eating by squeezing out tlie excess 
of oil. Probably all kinas of sprats, if prepared 
as the lied Indians prepare the Salmo pacificiis 
of Richardson, could he burnt as candle-fish.* 

Few gourmands have ever seen a whole an¬ 
chovy. Tljs .anchovy of commerce is u decapi¬ 
tated fish. French women arc particularly 
dexterous in cutting off the heads of the 
anoliovies with llie nails of tlieir right thumb. 
This practice, says M. Valencienives, must be 
very ancient, for the name eucrasicliolas— 
the gall in tlic head—1ms been imposed on 
this fish, because the liver was torn away 
with llic head. The preparations of this fish 
must also be very ancient, for it entered into 
tlte composition of certain relishes which were 
! highly esteemed by the Greeks. A consider- 
! able anchovy fishery is carried on along the 
! coasts of the islands of Elba aud Corsica. 

Most boats employed in this fishery carry 
i lanterns. 

The sprat, even more than the herring, is per¬ 
haps of aU others the fish in tlie preparation 
and conservation of which the greatest inge¬ 
nuity has been displayed. Prior to the dis¬ 
covery of the art of making salt, fresh herrings 
•were cut open and cleaued, dipped in sea-water 
repeatedly, and then exposed to the air. Tliis 
process does not succeed easily in the hot 
weather of summer, but in winter Mr. Mitchell, 
w'ho has tried the experiment, assures us fresh 
herrings acquire a firmness which renders them 
fit for keeping for a considerable length of 
time. The nimbleness of the fingers of women 


in cleaning herrings, sprats, aud anchovies, has 
excited the astonishment of observers in all 
ages and climes. Tiie Londoner out for his 
holiday, or, as he expresses it, having his 
out,” if he happens to stay a day or two at 
Wick and there discover how large and weighty 
and delicious a herring may be, goes to the 
troughs and there sees some sixty or seventy 
oung women in strange canvas jackets, all 
usy and silcSt 1 They perform the cleaning 
operation so swiftly that the eye cannot follow 
the movements of their fingers. A damsel, as 
good natured as good looking, in spite of a re¬ 
pulsive attire and occupation, by doing the 
thing slowly, may show how it is done by two 
skilful movements of her kuife. Mr. C. R. 
Weld, who timed these women, found that they 
cleaned, on an average, twenty-six per minute ! 
The processes with sprats, sprattelles, and anclio- 
vies, from the smallness of the fish, though 
often dispensed with, must task still greater 
dexterity. Tlie nimbleneas of fair fingers upon 
the piano receives applause from well-gloved 
hands, and the dexterity of the sister fingers 
wliich prepare wholesome food at least equally 
merits admiration. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth erected a splendid monument to the 
memory of Reukel, the Dutchman, who dis¬ 
covered the art of conserving herrings; bat the 
name of the discoverer of the art of conserving 
sardines in oil is at present unknown to generm 
fame, because perhaps he is still alive. Accord¬ 
ing to Do Witt, every fifth person in Holland 
was in his time engaged in the herring trade, 
and the Dutch still liaye a proverb which says, 
“ When herrings come in, doctors go out.” 

I cyjpy from Mr. J. M. Mitchell’s work on the 
Herring, its Natural .History aud National Im¬ 
portance, his description of the French mode of 
curing sardines or sprats in oil: “ We now 
come to the second and more delicate' mode of 
preparal ion—the curing the sprats in tin boxes 
with oil—^a mode which furnishes a delicious and 
wholesome food, suitable for transportation to 
any climate. The sprats are caretully washed 
in the sea, and then carried to the curing-place, 
where they are slightly sprinkled with pure fine 
wluto salt; after remaining thus a few hours, 
women are employed to take off tlie head, which 
brings away the gills, &c.; aud after again well 
wasliing they arc laid out either ou willow 
bninchcs or wire-work, and exposed to the sun 
and w'ind, or to a current of air if under cover, 
if tlie weather is damp or rainy. ,This drying 
gives cleanicbs and pureness to the skin. They 
are theb put into boiling oil; after being the 
requisite time in this oil, they arc drained as 
much as possible, and then put into tin boxes. 
When the boxes arc filled, they are carried to 
tables prepared for the purpose and covered 
with oil; the tinsmith then takes the boxes and 
solders on the cover; the boxes are then placed 
in the boiler, or exposed to hot steam, to undergo 
the process of ebullition for suoii time as the 
curer considers necessary. After being taken 
out, the Ixixei? examined, and those rejected 
which have leaked, or not resisted the pressure 


* See page 199 of the present volume. 
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of boiling. Generally speakinjj, all the boxes 
that are not convex on the two sides, when taken 
ont of the heating process, are bad, but the 
reverse is the case if the swelling in convexity 
continues after the boxes have become cold. 

“ The heads and d6bris are much valued, and 
sold for agricultural purposes. There are about 
forty establishments which prepare the sardines 
with oil in tin boxes, and the qijantity prepared 
is about ten million boxes annually. We have 
been thus particular as to the mode of prepara¬ 
tion, because the advantage of preparing ^e 
boxes for home consumption and exportation 
must be obvious. Large quantities arc prepared 
for Australia and California, and in 1853 the 
quantity exported from France amounted to 
about four million pounds weight.” 

A notable improvement has recently been 
made even upon this delicate mode of preparing 
sprats. An ingenious Frenchman has patented 
his process of preparing boneless sardines. A 
box of them which I have eaten was the finest 1 
have ever tasted. The mode of extracting the 
bones is kept a secret, although it will scarcely 
prove an impenetrable mystery to persons who 
understand now to cook fisli. l»ut tiie extrac¬ 
tion of the bones must make the caring much 
slower and more laborious, and thus raise the 
price of tlic boneless sardines. Coarsely pre¬ 
pared sardines, and young herrings falsely called 
sardines, are now sold in quantities outnvalling 
the genuine article. On the counters of most of 
the grocers these impositions are as common as 
the genuine fish. But the inferiority of the 
flavour, and a little examination, will enable any 
one who bears in mind the characteristics which 
1 have mentioned distinguishing the sprat from 
ihe young of other fish of the (lerriiig group, to 
detect the counterfeit merchandise. Purchasers 
must protect themselves by their knowledge for 
a long time to come, from spurious goods; (he 
good time not having come yet when a parlia¬ 
ment shall be elected which will perceive and 
enact tliat it is more criminal, because more per¬ 
nicious to society, to pass oil' bad food than to 
pass off bad money. 

Herrings, it is said by some fishermen, spawn 
four times a year, and, at any rate, as herring fry 
is refused by the salesmen, and comparatively 
worthless, the temptation of superior profit ex¬ 
plains the prevalence of the counterfeit. Yet 
the Scotch, who are vying with the Dutch in 
the herring trade, might advantageously vie 
with the French in the sprat trade. 'J’lie sprat 
or garvic has the habit of coming into the shal¬ 
lows of the Frith of Forth, between North and 


South Queensferry, on the western side of Inch- 
garvic. The best fishing-ground is to the west¬ 
ward, extending sometimes as far up a.s Kincar¬ 
dine and Alboa. The garvie like.s brackinh 
water from November to the end of February. 
Tbe young herrinp generally keep to the east 
of .the sprats. Tiie mesh of the sprat-net is a 
half inci), the mesh of tbe herring-net an incli 
one. A sprat-boat costs about twenty pounds, 
and a sprat-net from-six to ten.' I'he owner oi 
the boat and net, who is of course the skipper, 


receives half the fish taken as his share; the 
three other men, the remaining moiet y. Roughly 
estimated, every'man makes his two pounds a 
week daring the fourteen weeks of the fishery, 
every boat makes about a hundred pounds, and 
the whole value of the fishery during one season 
may be about seven or eight thousand pounds. 
But it is not merely at Queensferry, there are 
many other filaccs on the coasts of the British 
islands where the sprat fishery might be made 
far more gainful, if this delicious fisli, in ad¬ 
dition to being smoked and dried for the poor, 
were prepared in oil for the rich. As for the 
oil and the tin, I surely shall not be told that 
they are lions in the way. 


PATTY RESUMES HER VOCATION. 

CnAPTEE I. 

“ Robekt, look at this.” 

“ T look at it, Patty.” 

“ But you are to read it.” 

“ Ah! that is quite a different matter. Is it 
addressed to you or to me ?” 

“ To neither; the letter belongs to Pet,* and 
she wishes us to read it, and give her our 
oiiiuion.” 

“Hum, as Erasmus says. I am at a loss to 
conceive liow a letter addressed to Pet can in 
any way require my supervision. Oh ! 1 see it 
is in the French language, written in a most 
beautiful Italian band, aiid smelling of Persian 
jasmine. My opinion of tlie contents of tbe 
letter is only required to read it aloud to you, I 
suppose, Patty?” 

Now there may seem nothing wicked in this 
question of Robert’s; but you should have seen 
his eyes: tliey were brimful of naughtiness. 
I do not deny that I cannot speak French at 
all properly, but I will translate against any one 
—if—^if 1 may use the dictionary. 

“No,” answered I, with dignity. “No, 
thank you, Robert. 1 am quite au fait at the 
contents.” It is astonishing how soon one 
picks up a French plirase or two. I liud been 
poring over tlic letter half the morning, and was 
for putting in a bit of' Freucli with every 
sentence afterwards. I had even said to Caroline, 
our parlour-maid, “Prenez garde of tlie new 
lamp.” 

“ Please, ’um ?” says she. And no wonder. 

Robert was an admirable French scholar. Not 
even Erasmus could speak it or understand it 
better. While Robert is reading the letter, I 
may as well say that not only is Erasmus 
married to Maggie, and is wonderfully happy, 
but they have got a baby. She is jiist what 
Erasmus said, though i have forgotten of 
what order of mankind or womankind she 
came from, according to his ideas. She makes 
tlie best wife and the most wonderful mother. 
To see her wash her baby—which she always 
docs herself—as Erasmus says, in all his 
wanderings and researches, his mumray-liunting 

• Sec page 497 "ot the present volume. 
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and star-gazing and cooaet-fiudihg, he never saw 
sack a beautiful sight. 

She puts on her white dressing-gown, rolls np 
her hair into great coils, shows two little ears, 
like little pink shells. Then she bares her 
beautiful shapely white arms, and with a thou¬ 
sand mother-words and loves speaking from her 
mouth, and out her eyes, she coaxes her boy to 
his bath. And he is such a splendid fellow! 
Erasmus is quite amazed to thiuk he is the 
father of such a fine boy, and enters into disser¬ 
tations of races and a great many ologies, besides 
various theories regarding boys taking after 
their mothers, and girls after their fathers; and 
as 1 say to Robert, “ What does it matter after 
all ?” And the boy screams with delight, and 
splashes the water all about, until his motlicr’s i 
hair is all sparkling with dewdrops, and she has 
to souse him head over heels to bring him to 
order. W'^hat feeling is it that sometimes op- 
resscs me when I watch them? Not envy, 1 
ope. 

I was a mol her once. For ten days I possessed 
a little daughter, but I did not know it; my 
ears never heard that cry, which turns the 
mother’s anguish into joy. When I first felt 
the unutterable focling that one day, with God’s 
blessing, I should be a mother, what a strange 
calm holy effect it had upon me. No bad! 
thoughts, no evil tempers, nothing envious or 
pitiful must be harboured in the frame wherein 
my child lay hidden. I hardly knew how to 
contain the love that grew in me, for everything 
and everybody, because 1 desired to bespeak all 
love in rei»\ni for my child. I made its little 
wardrobe entirely myself. “Who knows,” 1 
said to myself, “but that there might be by a 
mischance a rough seam, or a Uuc^ hem, or a 
button misplaced, and tapes all wroii"? My 
cliild has to trust to its mother uulil it can 
speak, and if my child may not trust me, there 
is no nsc for mothers iu tlie world.” And if 
you bad only seen the little tiny wardrobe'. 
Everybody said it was perfection, and indeed 
they said the trutli. 

And the lime came for me to see my darling. 

I had no recollection of wh.at liappeiied to me, 
but that 1 thought 1 was going up-stairs. Sud¬ 
denly the stairs gave way with me, and I fell, as 
it appeared to me, into the clouds. 1 floated 
.about, per|)lcxed and weary, always falling. 
I’liat was some comfort, “ifor,” I said, “ soon 
I must touch the ground, and then I shall find 
Robert." And, as I thought this, 1 felt my 
hand clasped, and lips kissed it, and hot tears 
fell on it. Then I heard a voice praying this 
prayer: 

“O Lord God, bow down thine ears and 
hear. O Lord, open thine eyes and sec. Behold 
thy servant prostrate before Thee. Give me my 
darling’s life, for my life is as nothing without 
her. 'Thou who art so pitiful, pity me. Thou 
who hearcst and answeretli prayer, hear and 
answer me, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, 
Atncn.” 

It was the voice of Robert that said this 
prayer. I' tried to clasp his hand, but lacked 


the power. I said, “Robert,” and he started 
and listened, as if he beard a far-away whisper. 

Again 1 made an effort, and said, “ Hoberl, 
hold me fast,” and he answered quickly, like 
one gjisping, “I will, my darling.” 

And he put one strong arm under me, and 
another over me, and I smiled, happy, falling 
asleep. 

So once more I went to sleep with "Robert’s 
arm round me.' When I again awoke, he was 
sitting looking at me, with happy wide-opened 
eyes. I squeezed hia hand, for 1 was stronger, 
■fhen he bent down bis head close by me, and I 
beard him whispering another prayer, one of 
thanksgiving. 

Every hour 1 felt better. At last T re¬ 
collected my little baby, and 1 became conscious 
it rested no longer near my heart. 'I listened, 
thinking perhaps I might hear the cry I had 
longed for. 

“Robert,” I whispered, at last, “have I— 
have wo a little baby ?” 

“ Yes, love; but God said I must give him 
eitlicr my wife or child, aud our little babe is 
safe iu heaven.” 

(Oh! my child—my child.) 

Once or twice T have thought (but believe 
me no mo,-e) that if I bad been as fortunate as 
other mothers, and not been ill, perhaps my 
baby would have lived. It pined—maybe for 
its mother, and she lay all unconscious of having 
a little darling. I know it is wrong to tliiul: 
tims. My cliild lives in the courts of heaven. 
TIk! angels are her teachers, and they tell her of 
her mother on earth, who would have loved her, 
oh! so dearly, but that she was wanted in 
licavxn to Ije a little messenger angel. 

Robert and I arc not to have any other child, 
but our little angel. It was so decreed, because 
of my illness. Aud Robert is glad—he shudders 
at the meution of that time, saying he could 
never bear it again. “ Am 1 not better to thee 
than ten children ?” he whispers, if I look a 
little sad. 

(Oil! Robert, my husband, my darling, thou 
art to me life itself—but, Patty, recollect youi-- 
sclf, and don’t rhapsodise.) 

Maggie’s boy has all my pretty thiup, and 
he grows so fast, that she aud I are as busy as 
bees gcltiug him slvort-coated, little precious 
man ! He is called Robert; Erasmus would 
liave it so; but Maggie means to call him 
Robin, because she says there is only one 
Robert, and I agree with her. Maggie is— 
well—Maggie is just the very darling suited to 
us all—^but, goodness me! Robert has finished 
the Frcncli letter, written in the Italian hand, 
perfumed with rersitui jasmine, ever so long ago. 

“Now may I ask, Patty, why this truly 
Frenchified epbtle was given*me to read ?” 

“ As if you could not guess, Robert ?” 

“Upon my word, Patty, ’tis a riddle mneh 
beyond my comprehension. A young French 
lady, impulsive by nature, I slvould say, writes 
to jpet., also impulsive. The letter, my love of 
truth contpcls Me to own, is one that no English 
girl would hare written to another English girl: 
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site kneels and they bless her, and then say, 

‘ Allez & Totre chambre, ootre bien-aim6e.’ ” 

“Poor darling crealnre. Pet, we must love 
her very much. We must show her how happy 
English girls are. We must make her like 
England and all its ways, and then. Pet, if we 
could only marry her to a nice Englishman, she 
need never go back to those horrid people.” 

" Ah, ah f” laughed Pet; “ at a match-make 
again—see! Violante is amused at us. Take 
lier to her room.” And Pet went away, aud I 
took the lovely Fran^aise to her room. She 
was more lovely than ever when she removed 
her bonnet and cloak. But, perceiving at once 
that she knew nothing about unpacking or 
‘putting away her things, I sent for Caroline, and 
left them togetlier. 

By-and'by she came down stairs, and asking 
permission, by an indescribable gesture, to 
gather a rose, she sat and talked to it, and 
played with it, as if it were a living thing. M 
fast Robert came, and was not I pleased with 
his start of admiration ? He did not think, he 
told me afterwards, that anything made of mere 
flesh and blood could be so exquisitely lovely. 
And when Robert began to speak French to her, 
she was more lovely still. Such a sparkling 
countenance, such speaking eyes, lips that 
seemed to have a new grace with every word 
! she spoke ! Her attitudes, her little movements, 
h(;r slight embarrassments, were all perfect 
studies. 

“Truly,” said Robert, “sue hath a rare 
beauty. 1 shall be curious to know of what 
race that great ethnologist Erasmus will say she 
springs from. Nevertheless, Patty, she will one 
day be a plain old woman, with perhajis a dispo¬ 
sition to a beard.” 

“ Oh, Robert, and I think that down on her 
upper lip so lovely.” 

“ Yes, my dear, it is, but it will not alw’ays 
be down. The world is progressive as to the 
I growth of things. She says, Patty, she wishes 
; you would speak French to lier. She longs to 
I tell you slie loves you.” 

! “ My goodness me! Robert, have you for- 

j gotten the three hundred a year th.at we arc to 
i receive to make her learn English ? No, though 
1 spoke French as well as—as she docs—it 
would go against my conscicnco to say cveu-” 

" An fait, Patty.” 

"Pooh, 1 wonder that you can be so silly, 
j j I mean to begin to-morrow to teach her Eng¬ 
lish, while you build your barn.” 

! I “ My barn will be something unique, I can 
tell you, Mrs. Patty. I have a plan for hang¬ 
ing the doors whicn almost tempts me to take 
out a patent.” 

Now that was Robert’s weakness—inventing 
new things. I have hitherto steadily kept it 
out of sight, but in regard to investigating the 
insides of clocks, regulating the feeding of 
boUers, making the pump pump its own water, 
and the like, Robert was to the full as ridiculous 
as Erasmus in ids crotchets. He was for taking 
out a patent about once a month. 

“Robert,” I have said to him, "I am sure 


no one in the world would be more glad to see 
you famous than me; but whoever hears of the 
man who invented the holes to tear the postage 
stamps easily, and was there ever a nicer inven¬ 
tion r” But there is one thing I must say with 
regard to men, if tb^ get a thing in their Leads, 
out it must come. They canmit chase it away, as 
we women do, with another idea equally good. 
Consequently, I thought it best to enter jnto 
all the details of his barn, and as there is one 
thing I can do, draw, I drew his plans, and his 
crotchets, and his newly-inventeii door staples, 
in a manner that made him say, still more duter- 
minately, “ I will take out a patent for hanging 
doors aud gates.” But I must not forget the 
lovely Violante. 

“ Deary me, ma'am,” says Caroline, “ what a 
perfect lady she is. She can do nothing for her¬ 
self.” Caroline’s voice and looks betokened the 
highest admiration. That is a weakness I Cad 
very prevalent among servants. They like to 
fm(l you helpless in their hands. Not that mine 
dare to say I am less of a lady because I am 
both willing and capable of doing—but, dear 
me, what is tlie use of writing about servants, 
when 1 have suph a great deal to say of the 
lovely Viola, as I called her. 

Well, wc could not help loving her, not only 
for her beauty, but her pretty ways. Only! 
could not help wondering now her people, know¬ 
ing lhat she could not even hem a handkerchief, 
scut her into a foreign land without a maid. 

“ Bui,” remonstrated Pet, as I told her this, 
“ it was that she might learn English.” 

“ But, alas! ray dear Pet, thougli I have taken 
every pains, and, indeed, never worked so hard 
in my life—because, you know, one must do 
one’s duty for that three hundred pounds, she 
cannot even ask for her glass of new milk, and 
she has been here six weeks and more.” 

“ French people cannot say the ‘ k.’ ” 

“ 1 suppose not, for slie says ‘ milh,’ and ‘ milt,’ 
for milk; and as for saying clock, it is utterly 
beyond her power. Really I sliali be ashamed 
to see her relations, and she speaking no better 
Ihaii lhat. Via shall have to return tlie three 
hundred pounds, and the bam is begun.” 

“Do not think of her relations. Where is 
your tine scheme of a marriage ?” 

“ It is of no use that she should marry 
any one but a millioimaire. Is it not odd, that 
1 am getting to speak French quite cleverly, 
just from hearing Viola and Robert talk, and 
she can hardly say an English sentence.” 

“ It will come, over so much of a sudden.” 

; “ And she is very quick and clever—^Erasmus 

is delighted with her; and the way in which she 
took Maggie’s baby into her arms—ob, I never 
saw such a lovely sight in my life!, If ever she 
marries, she will be the fondest mother.” 

As 1 said these words, there was a ring at 
the door bell. I was drawing the section of 
the roof of the bam, and Robert was looking 
on, and Viola was at her usual work, murmur¬ 
ing and singing low into the heart of a rose. 
The door opened. “.My lord markis,” said 
Caroline, apparently overwhelmed w'ith having 
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to usher in anybody *80 grand. And was it 
not natural I should be overwhelmed too? 
considering that my lord marquis was our duke’s 
eldest son, and what I had just said about Viola; 
and if ever there was a divine duck of a darling, 
by way of a man, it was the young marquis. 
He was not one of your outrageous fine, 
grand, tall, overpowering Jupiter creatures; in 
fact, <he was short, but he had the most perfect 
figure, and the most beautiful face, with the 
gentlest expression that ever was given to man. 
livery Sunday at church I always said to my- 
self when I looked at him, “ Oh, what a lucky 
woman is your mother!” 

And I said it again to myself when he came 
into the room. One would suppose I was a 
duchess myself by the manner in which he 
greeted me, and the bow he gave the countess 
when I introduced her. It was just the sort of 
manner and the kind of bow tliat a true gentle¬ 
man, a preux chevalier, would give a lady and a 
gentlewoman. “I am a lady and a gentle¬ 
woman,” said I to myself, “and therefore, in 
the eyes of the marquis, I ain a person to whom 
he is bound to pay homage.” Not that any om: 
is to believe I was altogether as conceited as 
that, only it was the manner of the young mar-' 
quis that told me what 1 was. And didn’t I 
settle in my own mind he should not hear a word, 
or see a look from me but what was proper for 
the perfect gentlewoman. 

He had a very soft, low voice, rather too 
low. However, I was a little flnstered, per¬ 
haps, Ibiuking of my speech too, and Viola 
looking so unutterably lovely. He was telling 
Robert that he had come over by his father’s 
desire to see a new bam he had built. 

“ It is not built yet—^my wife is just making 
a section of the roof.” 

“ It is more particularly a plan of hanging the 
doors,” I said. 

Dear Robert! how pleased he looked! 

Of course the young marquis stayed to 
luncheon, and of course we all went out toge¬ 
ther to look at the bam, the walls scarcely ten 
feet high, and saw the place where the patent 
doors were to be hung, and then I sliowcd him 
my garden; and, when he loft, he said he should 
take the liberty of coming again shortly, about 
the time the doors were to be hung; ana as he 
went away, I saw the loveliest eyes in the 
world gassing—gazing—lost in gazing down the 
road after him. 

_ “ Robert,” I whispered, late that night, be¬ 
hind the bcd-curtains, “ don’t tell me the patent 
doors were the attraction. He has heard of her 
—seen her—and he made a catspaw of your 
bam to get an introduction.” 

“ Patty, you be whipped!” cried Robert, in 
a pet. 

ciurTEB ni. 

But oh! wasn’t I right P 

My lord marquis returned in three days, 
asking me, as I was so clever with my fingersj if 
I would draw him a'plan for a keeper’s cottage. 
“ My father makes me see after all these things,” 


said he, “to keep me out of mischief, he 
says.” 

(The duke little guessed the mischief brew¬ 
ing, for—only I thought of it too late—^Viola 
was not of our religion.) I could not settle in 
my own mind whether I would make a pretext 
and leave them alone for ten minutes. The 
young countess was most particular in never 
stirring from my side, and, if she did into the 
garden alone, she always asked my leave, and 
never went for above a few minutes. 

“ She has been beautifully brought up, 
Robert,” said I; “very unlike that horrid Prench 
girl whose elopement caused such a scandal.” 

Well, I did not know whether she would like 
being left alone, and of course I was not the' 
Patty everybody thought me if I did not per¬ 
ceive that my plan of a keeper’s cottage, if the 
very best that ever was planned, was never 
likely to be built. Wliy, ho could not control 
Ills eyes. My heart really almost beat aloud with 
excitement, I felt so for him, and I feared so for 
her. I became quite scarlet with the way my 
mind was conducting itself. 

Fortunately I was callpd out of the room by 
Caroline; she wanted to know if she slionld 
pul out on the luncheon-table our grandest 
piece of plate, an ^pergue, in honour of the 
marquis. In her fluriy last time, she had never 
thought of it; but, being more composed now, 
she was able to think what would do him most 
honour. 

“ Don’t be a goose, Caroline,” I said; “ serve 
luncheon as usual. Where is your master ?” I 
contrived to spend ten minutes in doing nothing, 
and then made a detour round by the garden, so 
that they could sec me coming. They were 
standing at the window, and when she saw me 
coming she made a sign to him to ask me a 
question. “ The countess wishes to know,” he 
said, “if she has your permission to sliow me 
that part of the garden that borders the river. 
She says I did not see it the other da}', and it 
is the prettiest part.” 

“I did not show it, because it is not so 
neatly kept,” I answered. “Pray ask her, in 
return, if she would like me to come with you ?” 

I have hitherto represented the marquis as a 
paragon. I am sorry to say he did not repeat 
my question to Viola. On the contrary, he 
said, “ Your English mother says she is most 
happy to trust you in my charge.” 

However, I was obliged to pretend I under¬ 
stood nothing of this. Also, I felt I mtist 
forgive him; and furtlier, I found myself abso¬ 
lutely excusing him. " Patty, Patty I” I said 
to myself, " a little more and 1 shall find you so 
base a panderer as to be absolutely praising 
him for the greatest piece of deceit possible.’’ 
They remained in the ^rden walking to and fro 
until the bell rang for rancheon. 

After lunch, we all walked up to the Hall. 

As for Madam Pet, she provoked me. She 
made a pretence of being the greatest innocent 
that ever was born. Her own boy might have 
seen how matters were going on—and here 
was she—“Oh I so‘surprised—did I think so? 
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Ueally? My lord was always so to ladies, the 
most polite, tlie most courteous.” I had a mind 
to be higli with her, and walk homo alone, and 
let her take care of her schoolfellow herself; 
but she has a way with her, has Pet, that, let 
ou be cvpr so put out with her, suddenly she 
cgiiis her coaxing ways, and you find yourself 
loving her more than ever. 

After tlic marquis’s fourth visit, I thought I 
ought to warn Eobert. 

“Pooh,” said Robert; “he is naturally as 
impatient as I am to see my patent doors hung; 
and all I have got to say is, Patty, that Job 
escaped one misery which-besets me:—he never 
had to deal with country workpeople.” 

Wlieu Robert is vexed, ’tis best not to worry 
him, as lie says things—even to quoting Scri))- 
ture—^that he would not say at other times. Por 
he is a most religious man. When I thiuk of 
his prayer at the time he thought I was dying 
—but "no more about that. Everybody must 
see what a really good man Robert is. And 
indeed the workpeople were most provoking 
aheut the patent doors. 

However, at last they were hung, and it may 
readily be conceived what were Robert’s feelings 
wlmn’lie rushed into the room where the mar¬ 
quis was, as usual, reading Prench poetry to 
Viola, exclaiming, “ All right, they are hung, 
and at last you shall be satisfied, my lord.” 

" What are hung ?” said my lord. . 

" The doors.” 

“The a- 

“ The bam doors, my lord.” 

Very slowly came the remembrance of the 
patent hanging barn doors to the mind of the 
inarciuis; so slowly, that Robert saw I was right 
and lie was wrong. But the natural coiu'tcsy 
so inherent in the young lord’s nature made 
him try to cover his mistake by an alacrity that 
did not deceive Robert, and made me remember 
his other little hypocrisy. 

“ Patty,” said Robert to me that night, “ I 
must write to the duke; I ought not to conn- 
icnance this clandestine affair.” 

“ I am afraid—oh, dear me, how sorry I am— 
I am afraid you must, Robert.” 

“Tlio poor little thing,” continued Robert, 
“is quite altered; a lovable child, and mon; 
lovely than anything we shall ever see again, 
Patty, but she has lost her colour; a moustache 
is coming, and in another month wo shall sec 
symptoius of the beard 1 said she would 
have.” 

“Oh, Robert! but indeed she is altered. 
She lays her head on my shoulder, and sighs 
so, and she is always saying to me, ‘Aimez 
moi, my mSre Pattie,’ and I say to her——” 

“ You need not tell me, I’atty. I overheard 
your answer in suoh a jargon as ‘ tres iramenec- 
inent—bicn prodigieusely,’ and various strange 
words of a most energetic character, that 
could only have been corned by my impulsive 
wife.” 

“ 01), Robert, bow cm you laugb P In my 
hurry I do say odd words just to satisfy her; but, 
when 1 have time, 1 speak .excellent Prench to 


her; and, oh! Robert, only think, she cannot 
say more English than when she came. We 
must give up the three hundred pounds, and 
we shall be in debt.” 

“In debt or not, I must write-No; I 

will go and see the duke.” I thought this 
quite proper of him, because one can hint 
things speaking that it is quite impossible to do 
writing. 

He had not been gone more than half an hour 
when Mrs. Mountjoy called. 

“ Arc you aware, my dear Patty, that often 
as the young marquis comes to your house 
openly, he docs so twice as often secretly ?” 

" How do you mean ?” I exclaimed, my brain 
seeming all in a whirl. 

“ He comes in a boat to the bottom of your 
garden.” 

Gracious goodness! I have boasted that in 
a ease of gi-oat emergency I always rise to the 
occasion. Let me confess, that this lime i 
was mentally knocked down, unable to rise again. 
This paragon, this preux chevalier, this son of 
a fortunate mother, this dear darling of a 
man, was a demon in disguise. His beautiful 
gentle eyes, his soft low voice, his courtesy, his 
goodness. Altogether this young mai'quis, whom 
1 could not help loving, was a wretch to bcliatcd. 
Did I not know he was a hypocrite ? And I 
so detenninatcly blind. 

“ Do you not also sec a great difference in 
your lovely guest?” continued Mrs. Mount- 

joy- 

“ Yes, slie is pale and sad.” 

“ I—I mean—Patty—surely, Patty — can¬ 
not you uiidcrsland what 1 meau ? Six 
mouths ago, when she first came here, she 
was, if anythuig, too slight.” 

Oh, my goodness gracious me! whore was 
1 ? Where was Robert ? To happen to me, 
a sort of prudish old maid, who kept her 
house so strict! Oh, gracious Heavens! what 
dreadful things are these French girls!— 
all alike. Perhaps the countess was the very 
one, or sister to the one, that eloped. But she 
had)x’t a sister; where was my mind ? Could it 
be my wits were going ? Was my brain topsy¬ 
turvy ? But I must not let Mrs. Mountjoy 
see—goodness me—no. “Stick fast to the 
honour of your sex, Patty,” I said to myself; 
“ don’t give way an iuch—be liigh. Scud Mrs. 
Mountjoy off with a grand high mmhtiness—a 
lofty scorn.” Did I do it, 1 wonder? I do 
not know, but I hope I was high. 

What was 1 to do? Aud as 1 thought, the 
naughty, wicked, good-for-nothu^ little thing 
came creeping in, and 1 saw—oh ves—I saw 
quite enoughT; and she saw too, that I saw. 
She came and laid her head just where my child 
(now with angel wings) was to have laid, md 
said, “Aimez moi — aimez nioi—ma mere 
Pattie.” And upon my word, if 1 did not find 
myself saying, “ Oui, oui, oui, ma petite, aimez 
V 0 U 8 beaucoup, aimez vous ever so much, 
aimez vous prodigieusement.” The greatest 
astonishment’of* aU to me, was, that I meant 
all 1 said, aud I fouud myself scolding myself. 
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S.\xox found the Earl vraiting for him at the 
Scd<(cbi’Ook station, wini a plain phaeton, and 
a loug-linibcd, bony, black marc, that looked 
somewhat viciously askance at the new comer, 
and would evidently not liave consented to 
stand still for a moment, were it not for the 
groom at her head. 

“ That’s right, Trcfaldcn,” said Castlctowcrs, 
as Saxon emerged from the station with his gnn- 
case in his hand, am,l his rug over his shoulder. 
“ Your train’s a quarter after time, and the mare 
has been giving herself as many airs as a spoiled 
beauty. Jump my dear fellow, and let me 
toll you how glad I am to see you. Brought 
any horses ?” 

“Yes, t.wo—since you insisted lliat T should 
do so. Here they come.” 

The Earl turned and glanced at the thorough¬ 
breds, which w'cre now being led down in a 
travelling costume that left nothing of them 
visible save their hoofs and their eyes. 

“ They’re as welcome as yourself—if that’s 
not a bad compliment,” said lie. “I’ve sent a 
liglit cart for your luggage, and my man shall 
tollow with your groom, to show him the way. 
It’s only a couple of miles to the park gates. 
Anything else ?” 

There was nothing else; so the gi’oom stepped 
back, and the mare shook her ears, and went 
awiiy down the road as if she had been shot 
from a catapult. 

“ I am delighted you’ve brought those horses, 
Trefidden,” said tile Earl, as they flow along 
between the green hedgerows of the pleasant 
country road, “for I have really nothing to 
mount you upon. I have given over the only 
beast in the stables fit to ride, for Miss 
Colonna’s sole use and benefit, as long as she 
remains at Castletowors.” 

“ Miss Colonna!” echoed Saxon. 

"A lady who is visiting us,” replied tlie 
Earl, explanatorily. “You have beard of her 
fatl\cr, no doubt—Giulio Colonna, the great 
Italian patriot. He is staying with us also.” 

“ Yes, I have heard of hiip,H said Saxon, who 
had turned very red, and begun to wish himself 
back again in London. 


“ He is my mother’s oldest friend,” continued : 
Costlctowers, “and mine too. I don’t know ’ 
wliat you may have iieard of him—fcw public j 
characters have ever had so many enemies, or ; 

so many friends—but you must be prepared to j 

like him, Trefalden, for my sake. You may not 
take to him at first. He is eccentric, absent, j 
&omcwh.at cold; but a man of antique virtue— ! 

a man whose grand simplicity is as much out of ' 
)Iace in the nineteenth century as Cincinnatus 
liinsclf would he out of place in a modern 
drawing-room.” j. 

Saxon thought of the twenty francs that i 
Signor Colonna had offered him at Reichenau, 
and did not kindle at this description, as his 
friend had anticipated. 

“ 1 have heard nothing to his disadvantage,” 
he said, with some constraint. “Is Major ' 
Vanglian still with you P” 

“ Yes, and Burgoync comes down to-morrow 
for a week’s shooting. We intend to bo quite j 
gay while you arc all here.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ quite gay’ ?” 

“ Well, my mother gives a dinner-party to- i 
morrow, an'l an evening-party on Saturday; 
and on Thursday the last meet of the season i 
will be held in our grounds. Tiien, on Monday, 
tlic officers of the Iforty-second, now quartered 
at Guildford, give a great hall, to wlxicli our 
guests are, of course, invited—^and so runs the 
programme, with little variation. It is mono¬ 
tonous ; but what can one do at a distance of , 
thirty miles from London ?” 

“ Lead the Imppicst life in the world, I should 
think,” replied Saxon., 

“ It is a qiicstion of taste and means,” said j 
the Earl, witli a sigh. “A motif of field-sports, | 
set to an everlasting ritomella of dining and .j 
dancing, dancing and dining—that is life in an 
English country-house. For myself, I prefer 
the harsher music of a military band.” 

“Do you mean that you wish to go into the 
army ?” 

“ I mean, that I should like to be a soldier, i 
if my sword and my sympathies could go to- i 
gether ; ^t that they never can, so it’s of no ; 
use to think about it. Do you see that belt of ' 
pines straight ahead, and the green slope beyond, ' 
^riukled over with elms ? That’s Castletowcrs. | 
The house will come into sight directly, at the ! 
turn of the road.” I 

And then the conversation strayed to other ’ I 
topics, and Saxon told his friend how William j 
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Trcfaldcn was comingr down on Thursday; and 
by that time they had reached the park gates, 
and were driving up to the beautiful old rod 
liouse, which looked as if dyed in the sunsets of 
many centuries. 

Then the Earl toot his guest round to the 
stables, built on the princely scale of the old 
Elizabethan days, and now more than three 
parts empty. Here Saxon saw the stalls set 
apart for his two thorough-breds; and presently 
Itlajor Vaughan came into the yard, white with 
dust, leading his own beautifiil Arabian, Giil- 
nare, and followed by n docile bay, carrying a 
lady’s saddle; and Saxon found that he had been 
riding with Mademoiselle Colonna. 

After this, they strolled about the gardens, 
and the Earl initiated Saxon into the topography 
of the smoking-room, the hilliard-room, and all 
that part of the house called tlie bachelors’ 
qaai’tcrs. Then the gong was sounded, and it 
was time to dress for dinner. 

It was Saxon’s first entry into the society of 
ladies; and this fact, coupled with his rcluctnnce 
to meet the Colonnns, made him somewhat 
nervous on going into the drawing-room. The 
1 ladies, however, were not yet down; and he 
I found ouly a group of four men standing round 
j the fire. Two of these were Castlctowcr.s and 
! Major Vaughan; the tliird he at once recognised 
I for the dark-eyed Italian whom he had seen at 
■ ilcichenau; and the iburlli was a stranger. 

“My friend, Mr. Saxon Trcfalden—Signor 
Colonna—the RcA’erend Edwin Annsfrong,” 
said Lord Castletowcrs, getting through the 
ialroductions as quickly as ho could. 

Tlie clergyman bowed .somewhat stiffly; but 
Signor Colonna held out his hand. 

“Gervase’s friends are mine,” he said, with a 
smile of singular sweetness. “T have heard 
much of you, Mi-. Trcfalden, and rejoice to know 
you. Is this your first visit to Castletou ers 
j It was evident that he had no more rcmcm- 
1 brance of Saxon, than Saxon had of the world 
before the Flood. 

At this moment, tlic ladies came in. The 
Earl, with some ceremony, presented his young 
friend to his mother, and while Saxon was yet 
bending over her fairhand, dinner was announced. 
The Earl immediately gave his arm to Made- 
moiseUc Colonna, Signor Colonna took Lady 
Castlctowers, and the rest followed. Thus it 
happened that the introduction which Saxon 
most dreaded was altogether omitted, and that 
he did not even sec Mademoiselle Colonna’s 
face till he had taken his scat at the dining- 
table. He then looked up, and, to his intense 
discomposure, found her superb eyes turned full 
open himself. 

“My vis-a-vis is, I suppose, your young mil- 
lionnaire she said presently to Lord Castle- 
towers. “I have met him before; but I can¬ 
not remember where.” 

The Earl laughed, and shook his head. 

'‘Impossible,’’ be replied. “He has only 
been six or eight weeks in England, and during 
the whole of that time you have not been up in 
. town; I tWiA, fot a single day.” 

d ——»- - - --- - 


“ "But I may have met him abroad—perhaps 
at Milan P” 

" He lias never visited Italy in his life.” 

“Well, then, in ParisP” 

“ And I know that he has never been in Paris. 

In fact, it is more than improbable that you can 
have seen him before this evening. 1 speak 
thus positively, because I know all the story of 
his life np to this time; and a very curious 
story it is.” 

“ You must tell it to me,” said Mademoiselle 
Colonna. 

“ I will, by-and-bv; and when yon have heard 
it, you will ^ant lliat you arc only misled by , 
some accidculal resemblance.” 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked at Saxon again, 
lie was talking to Lady Castletowcrs, and she 
could scrutinise his features at her leisure. 

“ I do not think I sliall make any such con- I 
cession to your narrative powers,” she said, ij 
“The more closely I look at him, the more, con- I: 
vinced I am that wc have not only met, hut r 
spoken—and not very long since,either. Why, i 1 
I recognise the very inflcotions of his voice,” ! 

“ Nay, madam, I claim to be a Sniss,” Saxon i 
was saying. “Iwas horn in Switzerland, and | 
so were my father and grandfather before me.” j 

“ But Trcfaldcn is not a Swiss name,” said | 
Lady Castlctowers. i 

“ No, Trcfaldcn is a Cornish name. We arc I 
of Cornish descent.” ! 

The colour flew to Olimpia Colonna’s face at j 
tlie discovery conveyed to her by these few I 
words. ' ; 

“ I knew it was no aeeiilental rc.semlilauce,” 
she said, with a troubled look. “ I remember 
all about him now, and he remembers me. 1 j i 
knew lie did—1 saw it in his face.” j ^ 

“ Then you really have met before P” 1 

“ Yes, iu Switzerliuid, a few Aveeks ago. I— j 
I was so unobservant as to mistake him for an 
ordinary peasant, and 1—tliat is to say, we— i 
ofrcridcii him cruelly. My father has forgotten 
all about it; but I shall tender him- a formal 
apology by-anJ-by. I hope he will forgive me.” 

“ i'orgivc you!” echoed the Earl, iu a low’, 
passionate tone. 

But Miss Colonna did not seem to hear him. 

Later in the evening, when the little ])arty’ 
was dispersed about Uie drawing-room, she 
turned to Saxon, who was inspecting some 
engravings on a side-table, and said : 

“If it were not that oblivion and pardon arc 
thought to go hand in hand, 1 should ask to bo 
remembered by Mr. Trefaldcn. As it is, I can 
only hope that he has forgotten me.” 

Saxon bowed profoundly. 

“ I should be much concerned for my memory, 
madam,” he replied, “ if that were possible.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Is that a sarcasm,” said she, “ or a com¬ 
pliment P 

“ I did not moan it for either.” 

« What is it, then P” 

“ A simide statement of a simple fact. Made¬ 
moiselle Colonna iS associated iu my memory 
with the most eventful day of my life, and if I 
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had tried ever so hard to forget that I had once have frozen the bluest blood in her ladyship's 
had the honour of meeting her, it would not veins—^were being done daily under her very 
have been possible for me to do so. On tliat roof. Strategical operations were mapped oat, 
day, I first learned the change in my fortunes.” and military procl^ations translated, by the 
Miss Colonna smiled, and put out her liand. hand of her own son. Subscriptions to the 
“ Then I insist on being forgiven,” she said, cause poured in by every post, llcvolutionary 
“I will not consent to be the one disagreeable commissions in embryo revolutionary regiments 
episode in so bright a story.” were countersigned by Colonna, and despatched 

“ But I can’t forgive you twice over,” replied in her ladyship’s own post-bag, under cover, to 
Saxon, bashfullj', scarcely daring to touch the all kinds of mysterious Smiths and Browns in 
tips of her delicate fingers. different quarters of Loudon; and as for musket- 

“ Which means, that you had done so already ? money, it was a marvel that the very cheques 
Thank you, Kow m'o must be friends; and you which accumidaled in her house did not explode, 
shall edme .and talk to my father, who is deeply and reduce the place to ashes, 
interested in your free and beautiful country. A great storm w'as ready brewing, and the 
Would that our own beloved Italy were half so leaven of resistance was at work among the 
happy!” masses of Southern Italy. An insurrection had 

VVith this she took Saxon’s arm, and they already broken out at PiJernio; but it had 

crossed over to where her father and Major hitherto attracted no very serious notice in Lon- 

'Vaughan were sitting in earnest conversation, don or Paris. Honourable members attended 
{ L1 the mean while. Lord Castlctowers was to it but slightly, as a mere formidable riot, 
i wishing himself,in Saxon’s place, and thinking or a salutary warning to sovereigns who mis- 

I how gladly he would have given the best hunter governed tlieir subjects and neglected the advice 

I in his staGics to be so w'ronged, and so solicited, of their neighbours. But Giulio Colonna, in his 

by Olimpia Colonna. little room at Castlctowers, knew well enough 

I how to interpret the first faint niuttcrings of 

I CHAPTER XXVI. THE OCTAGON TURRET. Uiat distant tiiunder. He knew where it would 

; Giuuo GonoNNA was never so iuivncrscd in Ijicak out next, and where the first shaft of the 
! political labours as during these eight weeks lightning would fall. His own pen was the 

f liat he and his daughter had been staying at conductor—his own breath the wind by which 

■ Castlctowers. lie sat all day, and sometimes the sform-clouds were driven. 

i morcthan half the night, at his desk, answering Yet Colonna was no soldier. A braver 

' letters, drawing np dcclaralions ilnd addresses, man never lived; bnt the sword was not his 

■ and writing fiery painpldcts in llalianvl'rcnch, weapon. A student m his youth, a delicate 

and Englisli. Olimpia helped him for many man at his prime, he was born for the cabinet, 

j liours each day, oflcu rising at dawn to correct and not the camp. Bodies need brains as much, 

j his proofs, and decipher his secret corre- and s<i;nefiincs more, than they need hands; 

j spondencc. Every now and then, a special ami Colonna was the brain of his pm-fy. He 

j messenger w’ould come down from London by was never more useful to his friends, lie was 

j the mid-day express; or .a batcli of telegraphic never more Ibrmidnblc to liis enemies, than 

1 despatches arrived, full of secret informalion when bending over his desk, pale and sleepless, 

j in cy pher, or so worded i.o be unintelligible. 1 o all and never weary. i 

1 save the receiver. And sometimes Lord Castle- The Earl of Castlctowers had described his 
i towers, after a hasty summons to the octagon friend rightly wlien he sjioke of liim as a man of 

j turret, M'ould order out his black mare, and, antique virtue. His virl.ues were precisely of 

j laden with messages, gallop over to the station tlie antique fype—so precisely that his detrac- 

' as furiously as if the very lives of his guests tors ranked some of them but little above vices, 

j depended on his speed. In his creed, as in the creed of the Roman 

Tiien Lady Castlctowers wodd look after citizen duiing the great days of the Republic, 

I him with a little deprecating smile; and, turn- the love of country held the highest place. 

I iug to the jueruing visitor who might happenf o Italy was his God. To serve her, he thankfully 

! he sitting with her at the lime, would say some- accepted privation, contumely, personal danger, • 

j thing about her poor, dear friend, Signor Co- banishment, and oppression. To serve her, be 

J loiina, and those fooli.sh intrigues in which he stooped to beg, to dbsimulatc, to mask hatred 

j still persisted in taking so much interest; or with smiles, and contempt with courtesy. To 

i would, perhaps, let ’fall a word of half-implied say that he w'as ready at any moment to lay 

] regret that her son, the Earl, whose .English down his own life for Italian liberty was to say 

politics were so thoroughly unexceptionable, nothing. 11c was ready to sacrifice bis daughter, 

should yet suffer himself to be attracted by the like Jephlha; or his dearest friends; or his 

romance of this so-called “ Italian cause.” good repute; or innoccut blood, if innocent 

But the intrigues went on nevertheless; and blood were the indisjiensahlo condition of suc- 

her ladyship, who was quite satisfied if Signor cess. These were indeed antique virtues— 

Colonna showed himsmf at the -dinner-table, virtues that had nothing in common with the 

and Olimpia sput her evenmgs in the drawing- spirit of Christian chivaliy. His worst enemies 

room, little dreamed that, that room ii^ the could not deny that Giulio Colonna was a hero, 

oclapn turret was the focus of a fast-comiug and a patriot. ‘His bitterest- slanderers never 

revolution. Eeorful things—tilings that would hinted a doubt of his sincerity. But it was a 
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significant fact tiiat'liis blindest worshippers, 
ready as they were to compare him with every 
hero that taaae the glory or classic Greece and 
Borne, never dreamed of linking his name with 
tiiat of Brace or Bayard, Washington or La 
Roohcjaquelein. He was, in very truth, more 
Bagan than Christian. 

Giolio Colonna was a gi’cat man, a noble 
man, an heroic man, after his kind; a man 
of vast intellectual powers, of untiring stoadfast- 
j ness, of inexhaustible energy and devotion; 

[ bat a man wholly dominated by a single idea, 

I and unable to recognise any bat his own arbi- 

1 trary standard of right and wTong. 

I Chi the ffiorniu" after. Saxon’s andval at 
Gptletowers, the tliree young men went out 
with their gnns and dogs, and the Colonnas 
•were busy together in their quiet study in the 
octagon turret. It was a very small room— 
i mere closet—with one deep mullioned window, 

overlooking a formal space of garden. A few 
I prints on the walls, a few books on the shelves, 
1 a bureau, a table heaped with letters and papers, 
j three or four chairs, and a davenport in tlie 
recess of the window, were all the furniture it 
contained. At the davenport sat Olimpia, cony, 
ing a long list of memoranda, while ncr father 
was busy with his morning’s correspondence at 
tlie larger tabic. He had received a budget of 
some forty letters by that post, and was going 
through them rapidly and methodically, endors- 
; ing some for future reference, selecting others 
for immediate reply, and flinging the rest into 
a w'astc-paper basket beside his chair. Wlien 
the last was disposed of, his daughter lifted up 
her head, and said: 

" What news to day, padre mio ?” 

The Italian sighed weaidly. 

“ None,” he replied. * “ None of any value, 
j A few' lines from Bertaldi; but he has nothing 
' new to tell. Things remain about the same in 
j I Sicily. Garibaldi wsmts money. Nothing can be 
I done without money—nothing worth doing.” 

“ Better to attempt nothing, than make a 
useless demonstration,” said OUrapia, quickly. 

“ Ay—far better.” 

« Is that all from Italv?” 

I " All.” 

I ” And from London ? 1 thought I saw Lord 
I Barmouth’s handwriting.” 

“ Yes—he sends a cheque for twelve pounds; 

. and here are three or four others, and a sub¬ 
scription from Birraingbam—^not twenty-five 
pounds in all!” 

Olimpia rose, and laid her hand lovingly upon 
her father’s shoulder. 

" Do not be discouraged, padre mio,” she 
said. “ The movement is as yet scarcely begun, 
and our friends have not realised the import¬ 
ance of the crisis. Tlie English, we must re¬ 
member, are not roused to enthusiasm by a 
I few words. When we have proved to them 
; thabour people arc in earnest, they will help us 
j with hearts aud hands.” 

*' Apd in the mean while, ou^ volunteers are 
i to he slaughtered like sheep, for want of proper 
j v^ponsl. replied Colonna, bitterly. “No, 


[ Olimpia, it is nm that we need funds—now, 
j when the struggle is scarcely begun, and tlm 
work lies all before us. There c{in ho no real 
discipline without arms, food, and clotiiing; 
and without discipline, all the valour in the 
world is of no avail. What can weaponless 
men do to prove themselves in earnest F” , 

” Die,” said she, with kindling cheek and eye. 

" Yes—we can all do that; but wo prefer to 
do it with something better than a pike or n 
scythe in our hands.” 

Saying this, lie pushed back his chair, and 
began walking gloomily up and down tlie narrow 
space between the window and the door. Ho 
came presently to a sudden halt, looked full into 
his daughter’s eyes, and said: 

“ W''e want twenty-five lliousand pounds, at 
I the very least, before ton more days have passed 
over our heads.” 

" So much as that ? Alas! it is impossible.” 

“I am not sure that it is impossible,” said 
Colonna, still looking at her. , 

“Nop what do you mean?” 

" Sit down, my child—here, by mv side—aud 
1 will tell you.” 

She sat down, and he took her hand between 
both of his own. Perhaps her heart throbbed 
for a moment in some vague apprebcnsioii of 
what might next bo said; but neither lici' face 
nor her iiand betrayed emotion. 

“ Tliere is a young mau in this house,” said 
the Italian, “to whom such a sum as twcuiy- 
five thousand pounds would be of less import- 
auce than a handful of hajocclii to one of our 
volunteers.” 

“Mr. Trcfaldcn?” 

“ Mr. Trcfaldcn. He is worth four or five 
millions.” 

“ Yes—I remember. We were talking of it 
at breakfast, a few weeks ago.” 

“We were; and I promised myself at llio 
time that I would move heaven atid cartli to 
gain him over to the cause.” 

“ It will not be difficult.” 

“ In the ordinary degree, not at all; but wc 
must do more tliau that.” 

I “ It is hopeless to dream that lie will give us 
tweuty-five thousand pounds,” said Miss Co- 
, lonna, hastily. 

“ 1 mean him to give ns a million.’ 

“ A milbon! Are you mad P” 

“I mean him to give us a million—two millions 
—three millions—^all he ])osscsscs, if less than 
all will not suffice to set our Italy free! Listen, 
Olimpia mia—wo have been told the strange 
story of this young man’s life. We know how 
pure, and pastoral, and unworldly it lias been. 
We find him simple and enthusiastic as a chilil— 
his heart ojich to every generous impression— 
his soul susceptible to every sense of beauty. 
To such a nature all high things are possible— 
with such a nature, all that we desire may be 
done. I look upon this youth as the destmed 
liberator—^as the destined sacrifice!” 

Olimpia sighed, and shook her head. 

“ If he were Italian,” she said, “ it would 
be easy—and jngtiflahle.” 
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‘•'Justifiable!” echoed her father, with an 
angry gesture. “ In our hofy cause, all means 
are jusiifiable. How often must I repeat that ?” 

"It is a point, padre mio, on which we can 
never think quite alike,” she replied, gently. 
"Let it pass.” 

He dropped her hand; rose abruptly; and 
u alkcd restlessly to and fro, muttering to him¬ 
self. She also rose, and stood, waiting till he 
should speak again. Then he drew his hand 
across liis brow, and said, harshly; 

" The burden of this work must rest chiefly 
on yint, Olimpia.” 

“ 1 will do what I can,” she replied. ' 

" Do you know what you have to do ?” 

“ 1 think so. I have done it often enough 
before.” 

Golonna shook his head. 

" No,” he said, “ that is not enough. You 
must make him love you—you must make him 
marry you.” 

“ Tut her!” 

“ It is tlic only certain way to achieve our 
imrposc. He is young and inqjrcssionabie—^you 
have lieauiy, fascination, eloquence, and that 
J'ainelcss sv.ay over the will and sympathy of 
others which has already won huucircds of 
ardent spirits to the cause. In a week he will 
be at your feet,” 

“ ^ou ask me to sell myself!” exclaimed 
Olimpia, with a maguiCcciit scorn upon her lip 
that would have become an offended goddess. 

“ For Italy.” 

_ She clasped her hands fogether, in a wild, pas¬ 
sionate way; and went over to the window. 

"For Italy,” repeated Coloima, solemnly. 
" For the cau.se to which 1 have consecrated j 
you, my only child, since tlie mora'ent when you 
were first laid, smiling, in my arms. For the 
cause in which my own youth and manhood have 
been spent. For tlic cause in wliich 1 should not 
hesitate to go to the stake to-morrow, or to shed 
your licart’s blood with my own hand.” 

“ I had ralliev give my heart’s blood than do 
this thing,” said (Jliinpia, with averted face. 

" The martyr may not choose from what jmlm 
his branch shall be sc\ cred,” replied her lather, 
sternly. 

• She made no answer. For some moments 
they were both silent, Tlicn Colonna spoke again. 

“ Willi money now at our command,” lie 
said, “ success would be certain. Without it, 
nothing but failure awaits us. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds, judiciously spent, would equip 
six thousand men; aud with six thousand at Ins 
back, Garibaldi would enter Naples in the course 
of a few days. But wbat docs he say himself ? 
—^that whatever is done, must be done in the 
name of Sardinia? In tiic unuic of Sardinia, 
that gives neither a soldier nor a scudo to the 
struggle 1 In liic name of Sardinia, whoso king 
dares not countenance our effort, but who is 
ready to reap the fruits of our victories! No, 
no, Olimpia mia—it is not twentv-five tlionsaud 
pounds that wc need. It is a million. With a 
million, we should free not only the Sicilies, but j 
the Homagna, aud reconstruct the great re-j 


public. With a million, vVe may reject the pa¬ 
tronage of Victor Emmanuel, aud the whole mo¬ 
narchical party!” 

" With but one million ?” said Miss Colonna, 
doubtfully. 

"With but one—-or two, if two be needed, 
and we have two at command. What is one 
man’s wealth, or one woman’s hand, in com¬ 
parison with results such as those P What is 
any private interest, when valued against the 
honour and freedom of a great country f ” 

Again Olimpia was silent. 

“ And then,” he pursued, eagerly, " with a 
Homan senate at the Capitol, and a Dictator at 
tlie head of the Roman legions, we shall do that 
which France and Sardinia together failed to do. 
We shall expel the Austrian from the soil, and 
buy back Veuctia witli our blood!” 

Olimpia turned at last. Her face was very 
pale, and the burnished gold of her hair crowned 
her in the sunlight, like a glory. 

"Enough,” she said, c^mly. "This young 
man’s wemth shall be bought for Italy, if aught 
that 1 can give will purchase it,” . 

Colonna took her in liis aims, kissing Iicr 
brow. " There speaks the true Colonna!” he 
said. “ Had niy daughter even given her heart 
to some other, I should have expected this con¬ 
cession—^ay, though he had been the best and 
bravest of onr Itiuian chivalry; but us it is, her 
duty and her love may yet go together.” 

“ Nay—wc will put love out ot the question,” 
she said, coldly. 

" Heaven grant lliat I may live to see that 
day when, through tliy deed, my Olimpia, our 
beloved jountry shall be free—^free from the 
shores of the Adriatic to the waters of Tai'cuto 1” 

“ Amen,” replied Olimpia, and left the room. 


HOW 1 DISCOUNTED MX BILL. 

Sonn three or four months ago, I wauled to 
discount an accommodation bill for Cfly pounds, 
the proceeds of which were to be divided 
between myself, who was the drawer, and a 
friend, who was the acceptor. I had asked my 
tailor whether he could recommend me to any 
one who would “ do” the bill without keeping 
me hanging about for an imswer (as is generally 
the custom of the discounting fraternity), until £ 
was sick aud tired of waiting. Mr. Snips merely, 
made one condition with me, namely, that if suc¬ 
cessful in gelling the money for the bill, I should 
pay a part of his little account, which was of some 
twelve months’ standing. To this 1 agreed, and 
was forthwith furnished with a letter ql introduc¬ 
tion to a large wholesale Jew clothier in the City, 
to whom T at once repaired in a Hansom. The 
clothier read Mr. Suips’s letter of introduction, | 
and, as a matter of course, at once said— 
as all discounters do say—that he would have 
been most happy to do the needful for any 
gentleman introduced by his good friend Snips, 
but tliat he re^v had not the money in the 
iiousc. To this 1 suggested an open cheque, 
payable either to my order, or to bearer, and 
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that I did not mind taking a cab to any i>art 
of London where his banker might reside. 
But the clothier did not seem to see the force 
of this remark. He replied, that it was 
against his rule to draw his balance at the 
bankers below a certain amount, and that it 
was already too low. Had I come the day 
before yesterday, he had then three or four- 
thousand pounlis lying idle which he did 
not know how to dispose of, and he would 
have been too happy to accommodate me with 
fifty, or even a imndred pounds. But since 
then ho had invested all his spare, cash in 
certain shares which he had been able to pick 
up a bargain. He was very sorry indeed, very 
sorry, not to be able to oblige the friend of his 
friend Mr. Snips, but to do so to-day was really 
quite out of the question. Could 1 come again 
in ten days, or a fortnight ? He then might be 
able to meet my wishes. I replied that I 
wanted the money immediately, and was ready 
to pay any reasonable interest that might be 
asked; but tliat a fortnight hence, the money 
would be of no use to me. Could he not, 
if he were so very short of ready cash, transfer 
to me one or more of the shares he liad lately 
purchased? I could sell them, and take the 

S rocccds, leaving my bill with Jiim as security. 

at even this attempt to meet the ditficulfy he 
did not approve of. He said that to sell shares 
so soon after he had purchased them would ruin 
his credit, and was not to be thought of. 

Seeing tliat the clothier did not apparently 
wish to discount the bill, I prepared to t.ake 
leave of him. I suppose my manner was that of 
a rather angry man, for no sooner did 1 take 
up my bat to go, than be for the first time 
asked me to show him the bill, and inquired 
who the acceptor was, what was his occup.alion, 
what were his means, and so forth. To all these 
questions I gave the best answers I could. I 
wished to tell the whole truth; but 1 had a secret 
wish to make the bill appear as good a document 
as Tjossible. 

In the course of my explanation, I h<appcncd 
to mention that the acceptor of the draft was a 
captain in the army, and that, his town addi’css 
—or whenever he was not witli his corps—was 
at the "Army and Navy Club.” The words 
were hardly out of my mouth when I saw the 
clothier’s eyes lighten up, and he immediately 
asked me to wdiat regiment the gentleman be¬ 
longed; taking up at the same lime an Army 
List from the desk before him. When I told 
him, he turned to it at once, and compared 
the initials and name in the list Avith those upon 
the biU. This done, he said that, although he 
really had not the means of discounting the bill 
himself, he thought that if I could leave it with 
him for twenty-four hours, he might induce a 
friend of his to do so. To this 1 consented, 
for not only had I not endorsed the bill— 
and therefore it would be of no use if passed 
away without my signature—but the clothier 
offered to give—iind gave—m^ a receipt for the 
document. I therbfore left the draft with an un- i 
derstaniiui)? that I was to call the following day. | 


Next day I called accordingly, and was rather 
put out by tiie clothier’s tclhng me bo could do 
nothing with my bill, and that he feared if I 
offered even fifty per ceni. interest, I should not 
be able to discount it. On hearing this, I de¬ 
manded my bill back again. The clothier gave 
it me—^nonc the cleaner for being carried about 
a whole day in his pocket. A sudden thought had 
strack him. “ If you go to this gentleman,” he 
said, handing me a card, “ and say you have come 
to him from me, he will perhaps be able to do 
Avhat you want: but I must warn you that he will 
charge you a high r:itc of discount.” I thanked 
him, and, taking tlic card, saAV printed upon it 
“Mr. Steinmetz, Eastern Coffee-house, Comhill.” 

The est.iblishmcnt at which Mr. Steinmetz 
gave his address was more a large room where 
men of business resort and where appointments 
arc made on matters of business, than a coffee or 
an eating-house. It is true that in one corner 
of it llicrc was a counter at which wine, pale 
ale, sandwiches, and other refreshments, were 
to be found; but the main body of the very 
large chief room was taken up with stands at 
which ncws)).apers Averc fixed for the more con¬ 
venient reading of the subscribers, ,md smaller 
tables upon Avhich were all kinds of Directories, 
Almanacks, Gazetteers, and other similar books 
of reference. The liaslem Coffee-house is, 
moreover, a great place of resort for merchants 
and others connected with shipping insurance 
business. Captains of merchant vessels go 
there to meet their owners, and OAvners go there 
to meet their captains. To be free of tiic place, 
it is necessary to become a member; but, beyond 
the payment of two guineas per annum, no quali¬ 
fication is required, it is a convenient place for 
a man of busines.s, as ho may meet a friend there, 
learn the news, hear of a bargain, eat his luncheon, 
insure a ship, or get through any other transac¬ 
tions he likes. 

To (he Eastern Coffee-house in Comhill I 
accordingly repaired. Upon asking for Mr. 
Steinmetz at the door, an individual was pointed 
out who bore every outward and visible sign of 
being a Jew by race and a German by ualionahty. 
Not tliat Germans like unto this gentleman are 
met Avith in Germany, nor, indeed, anywhere out 
of London. Mr. Stenimctz shaved close, leaving 
no hair on bis face sav'c a short pair of mutton- 
chop whiskers. Ho spoke English well, although 
with a very decided Teutonic accent, and 
would invariably reply in that tongue to any 

i ierson who addressed him in cither German or 
french. He affected to despise greatly his 
fellow - countrymen, often speaking of them as 
“ those tammed tcherman felloAA's,” and avowed 
a most supremo contempt for any cookery save 
that of Great Britain; though I believe that 
in secret he indulged largely in sauer-kraut, 
sausages, and Rhenish wines. In his manner 
he was loud, vulgar, cringing to those wlio 
were wealthy, arrogaiit to those who had no 
money, and brutal to those who were in his 
debt. He had no clerks, no office, no place 
of business. He was always to be found at 
the Eastern Coffee-house, Cornhili; and his 
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day-book, cash-book, •waste-book and ledger, 
seemed all couiprised in a gigantic pocket- 
book, wtiicli he carried in the breast of his 
coat. Yet this man was well known to be 
vei-y rich. He had respectable current ac¬ 
counts in two good City banks, and held many 
shares in lirst-rate joint-stock companies. From 
tlic time ho arrived at the Eastern ColTee-house 
in the morning, until he left it in the evening, 
he was giving some person or other an inter¬ 
view, and there were always two or three more 
individuals waiting to speak to him. When 1 
have added tliat althongn he professed to be a 
Jew, Mr. Steiumetz worked as hard as any 
Gentile upon his Sabbath-day; that he lived at 
Rrixton in lodgings which cost him seven shil¬ 
lings a week; that he passed tlie Sundig^ in 
lamenting over not being able to do any busi¬ 
ness ; that his god was Mammon; and liis real 
occupation lhat of a discouiiier—1 think I have 
said all that need be said of his liistory. 

Mr. Steinmclz at once asked to sec tlic bill, 
asked me about myself and the acceptor, and 
told me to call next day, when ho u ould gL\ c me 
a decisive answer, “ yes or no.” 

Twenty-four hours after my first interview 
with Mr. Sielnmctz, 1 was onee more at the 
Eastern CoH'cr - house. Mr. Stciiimetz was 
jmnctual t.o his appointnu'ut, and came forward 
to meet me. He said he never “looked” at 
bills for such small amounts ns fifty nounds, but 
would introduce me, to a friend who might be 
induced to do so. “The question is, Mr. 
Weston,” he said, addressing me, " wliat will 
you lose i” I could not understand what he 
meant; and, seeing I was all abroad as to bis 
slung, be explained that be wished to know 
what amount of discount 1 would pay. 

I replied, lliat 1 was willing to pay anything 
in reason, adding-T-liko a greenhorn as 1 was— 
that 1 was much in want of money, and would not 
mind paying a liltlo more than usual, ]uovidcd 
tlic business could be carried through at once. 
It struck me, tliat considering Mr. Steinmetz 
“ never looked ” at Ijills for such small amounts 
as fifty pounds, he aiipeared remarkably anxious 
to know how nuich 1 was willing to pay tor the 
accommodation. This, however (so I rciwoned 
to myself) might be owing to his wishing to 
serve the friend to whom I was to be introduced. 

In a few minutes Mr. Ste.inmetz’s friend 
appeared, and w'us int.rfiduced to me by the 
name of Fanst. Mr. Fanst, in appearance, 
bore the same relation to Mr. Stcimnotz that a 
corporal docs to a sergeant, or a deacon to a 
priest. Mr. Fanst was evidently from Hamburg, 
was of decidedly Israelite caste of countenance, 
mid imitated English dross and manners. 

Mr. Fanst at once commenced the business 
before us, by asking me the same question as 
Mr. Steinmetz had, “ What 1 would lose” in 
the transaction. Now', as the present was, I 
fear, by no means the last, so it was certainly 
not the first bill transaction in which I had 
been engaged. But as, on previous occasions, 
I Jiad always had to do with West-end dis¬ 
counters, I thought that by frausactiug business 
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in the City I should get what I wanted at a 
much cheaper rate than I could have done 
on the fashionable side of Charing-eross. “A 
shilling a pound a mouth,” or at the rate of sixty 
per cent per annum, had always been thought a j 
fair profit by the gentlemen wilh w'hom 1 had I 
previously dealt, and I therefore informed my 
new friends that 1 was ready “ to lose” seven 
pound ten shillings on the fifty pounds for the 
three mouths, and to take forty-two pounds ten 
shillings for my bill. At this proposition both 
the Germans laughed outright: Mr. Steinmetz 
tlie longer, the louder, and by far the more | 

offensively. They then jabbered together in j 

German for about a minute, after which Mr. j 

Fanst turned to me and said, “ Are you quite | 

certain, sir, tliat this bill will be paid by your i 
friend who has accepted it, w'heu it is due ‘r” X j 

replied, “ 1 had not the least doubt about it; my 
friend was a gentleman of some little means, was I 
an honourable man,” — the two discounters | 

sneered at each other when 1 mentioned the i 

word honourable—“ was an olliccr in the army, | 

was known to ineei' liis nigagemcnis, and that ‘ 

in any case, if he failt'tl, i would certainly pay ! 
the money.” As 1 spoke, i observed Mr. Fanst j 
busy writing down soniciliiitg in Jiis pocket-book, ! ■ 
l)ut I tliouglit he was merely cugag(;d in culcula- i 
ting wlmt terms lie would ask me for discount- j 
ing tiie bill. At last he hraidcd the book and 
pencil to Steinmetz, who nastily wrote some- j 
thing—it seemed as if he merely added his 
initials to the writing, and gave it back to Mr. 
Fanst. The latter then turned to me and said, j 

“ Now, sir, 1 will tell you what 1 will do for j 

you. I Ifave got no money of my own to dis¬ 
pose of to-day, but here is a cheque for thirty- 
four pounds sixteen shillings from the Rhine , 

Steam-boat Company, |)ayablc to my order. 1 j 

will endorse it, and make it over to you for your j 

bill, if you like. Only, remember that i know no¬ 
thing of the acceptor of the bill, and that I take 
it part ly on account of the introduction you have ; 
brought to my friend Mr. Steinmetz, but chiefiy i 
on account of the rejirescutatious you have made 
respecting the bill, and of its being certain to be j 
met at maturity.” j 

Here was a st ate of affairs! On the one hand, [ 

I was ns poor as a man could be, and in order j 

to avoid a writ being served upon me, wanted to 1 

pay away some money that very day. But to | 

pay upwards of fifteen pounds for the discount of’ | 
a bill at three months for fifty—being at the rate 
I of more than a hundred and twenty per cent per 
annum—I thought too much of a good tlu'ng. 

For a few seconds 1 turned the matter over in 
my mind, and during the time my face was 
closely scanned by the two Germans : Hifr. Steiu- 
melz certainly evincing more anxiety than Jiis 
feliow-couutrymau, to know whether I decided 
upon taking their offer. It was curious enough 
to remark tliat, although both professed not to 
w'isli to do the bill for me, yet both seemed very 
anxious that I should accept the conditions. 

This very eagerness made mo nenmus and un¬ 
certain. I temporised with 'them, and, turning 
to Mr. Fanst, said, “ Make it even money, give 
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me forty pounds, iuid I’ll do the business, 
i That will Be discounting at the rate of eighty 

i per cent per annum.” But these Hamburg 

Hebrews were by no means ready to part 
with the sum of fire pounds four shillings. 
They declared that the risk was great; that 
twenty per cent could be got in the City on short 

1 bills, with goods—stolon, I presume—^in hand 
as •security; that they only knew me in this 

1 transaction; that they had not inquired about 
j the acceptor, who might be good or might 

P be bad—^most probably (so they charitably 
{ concluded) the latter—and that if I wont to the 
bad in any way, they would Iiave no one from 
whom to recover the money. But I stood 
firm, and, after a world of trouble they agreed 
to split the difference, and to give me tliii’ty- 
i seven pounds for my bill, which they conse- 
1 qucntly discounted at the rate of about a huu- 
1 dred and four per cent per annum. 

1 If any one wants three months to pass over 

i quickly, let him ^ve a bill at that date. The 
mouey I got for me slip of*stampcd paper bear- 
j ing my signature as drawer, as well as my cn- 
j dorsement, was gone in less than a week; but 

1 the period whicli bankers call “maturity” 
i .seemed to come almost as soon. 1 received a 
t letter from Mr. h’anst telling me that the bill 

1 would be due on such a day, and warning me 
; that if it were not paid, he would have to put 
j it into the hands of liis solicitor. I wrote to my 

1 militai 7 frieud, the acceptor of the bill (who, 1 
! have forgotten to mention, Imd half tho amount 
i for which it was discounted), and asked him to 
j provide for the payment of half the amount of the 
; bill. As ill luck would have it, my friend had been 
ordered abroad at two days’ notice to join his 
! regiment. Brevious to leaving Enghantl he had 
paid the money due upon his bait' of tlic bill, 
twenty-five pounds, to a brotlier - officer, with 
; directions to find me out aud scud it to we. 

: Tliis gentleman had lost the memorandum 
coulaiuiiig my name aud address, and, uot know- 
I ing what to do, had nmiitted the mouey back 
to my frieud, who by this time was well on his 
] way to India, via the Cajic. The bill, which 
* was made payable at the army agent’s where my 
! friend kept his account, was presented there for 
j payment; but as the atceptor had, previous to 
j sailing for India, closed his account with his 

1 agents, it was returned with a bit of paper 

[ • pinned to it, on which were written the words, 
i “ No cll'ects.” To make matters worse, the money 
upon which I had depended to meet my half 
or the bill was not paid me, although i felt 
certain that it would be foi'thooming in two or 
three weeks. I wrote to this effect to Mr. Banst, 
but, having lately changed my residence, 1 did 
not give him my new address, for I did uot want 

1 to have writs served upon me, I mentioned where 
j a letter would find me; but to my surprise re- 
i ceiyed no reply, nor, for a week or two, did I 

I hear anything whatever .concerning the bill, 
j At wt, one morning happening to go into 

Ihc shop of my tailor, Mr, Snips, that individual 
took tne aside with a most anxious face, and 
^old me he had heard the previous day in the 

t 

City that Mr. I'anst was not going to sue me | 
before a civil court for the bill,' but liad nut the 1 
whole affair into the hands of a criminal lawyer, 
aud had determined to take out a summons or 
warrant against me at the Mansion House. He, 

Mr. Fanst, had been on tiie previous day at tlio 
clothier’s, of whom I spoke before, and had de¬ 
clared his conviction that the whole afinir was 
a “ tainmed swindle,” and that I had obtained 
the money from him under false pretences. The 
acceptor of the bill, he said, was not to be 
found in England, and I, the drawer, had been 
keeping out of the way ever since the bill was 
due. Moreover, he declared that when I asked 
him and he consented to discount tJic bill, I bad 
told him that the acceptor was a man of means, ! 
an officer in the army, and certain to meet his 
engagements; also, tiiat I myself woidd certainly 
have the means to pay tho bill at maturity, 
supposing the acceptor failed to do so. lie 
told the clothier that he had taken down my 
words iu writing at the time, and that a frieud 
of his who was present had heard all I said, aud 
had even pul his iiiitials to those words. This, 
accounled for the writing iu the ))Ocket-book. 

I knew very well tliat 1 was perleotly iimoceut 
of any intention to defraud Mr. Eaust or Mr, i 
Sf cininetz. But to be “ had up” at the Mansion 
House ou a criiuinal charge, wliether proved or 
uot, was enough to blast the best character for 
life. In my perplexity I went to see a solicitor, 
and by his advice kc[)t out of the way, employ¬ 
ing iu the meantime my tailor, Mr. Snips, wlio 
reported all lie learnt of the enemy’s moveiuenls- 
The story Mr. Eunst made out was this: 

1 liad gone to see him—had sought liiiu out 
—had ofl'ered him a bill for discount, which 

1 told him was accepted by an officer in the 
army, who was a captain in rank and a man of 
nicaiis. On the faith of my representation ho 
had discounted the bill, having taken the pre¬ 
caution to note down what 1 told him re¬ 
specting my own means and those of the accc[)- 
tor. These words of mine he had written 
in the presence of a friend, who had put his 
initials to them, and who could swear to the 
truth of what he said. Also, tliat tiie talc I had 
told liim ’was, that I had recently been left a 
considerable legacy, but that two or three mouths 
would elapse before the money w'ould be jiaid 
me, aud that I wauled the money for this bill in 
the mean time. 1 need liurdly say that this story 
was altogether aud entirely folsc^ but the rascal 
had a witness u Jio would no doubt swear to tlic 
truth of all he said, and was equally certaiu to 
deny all I could put forward iu my defence. On 
the other hand, I had no one who could say a word 
in my behalf, for the only witness present when 
the transaction took jilace was Mr. Sfccinmelz. 

At first I resolved to brave out tlic iufamoas 
accusation, aud to dare the scoundrels to take 
mo to the Mansion House. But after a long 
consultation with my solicitor, aud at his urgent 
advice, 1 determiued not to do so. As the case 
stood, he said, the chances were greatly in favour 
of the Lord Mayor or Alderman committing the 
case for trial. Mr. Eaust had an office in the City, 
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was pretty well known as a 'sort of ship and in¬ 
surance broker amons foreign houses, and would 
no doubt be looked upon by the magisterial mag¬ 
nates as “a liigbly respectable man.” The witness 
in Mr. Fanst’s favour was ricii, and could, no 
doubt, bring forward witnesses as to his respect- 
ability. Tliey could lose nothing if the case went 
before the Lord Mayor, for thc AVorst tliat could 
happen to them was that I should be declared not 
guilty of the charge. But whatever way the 
matter turned I must be the sufferer. My soli¬ 
citor was right, and every friend I consulted gave 
mo the same advice. I had fallen among thieves. 

Messrs. Fanst and Stoiometz had put their 
affair into the hands of one of the lowest of the 
very low criminal attorneys. There is a peculiar 
race of these men, who dare not practise before 
magistrates who are lawyers like themselves, but 
w)m generally have it very much their own way 
witli those wlio administer tlic law by virtue of 
their eminence as tradesmen. My solicitor ad¬ 
vised me to treat with the gang" through ilr. 
Snips; who, having been the innocent cause of 
introducing mo to tlie sconndreis, was now most 
anxious to got me out of the mess. In the mean 
time, 1 was not to leave London, but was not to 
show myself needlessly, so that, failing to find me, 

r. Fanst and his friemd would perhaps come into 
terms which would be easier for me. 

The first overture Mr. Snips made to IVlr. 
Fanst w'as, that 1 should give a bill at three 
months for seventy pounds, being the original 
fifty pounds, with interest at the rate of one 
Jnnidred and sixt y per cent per annum; which 
bill he, Mr. Snips, would put his iiaiue to. 
'Lie offer was rejected with scorn. Mr. Fanst 
declared tliat 1 was a scoundrel, a swindler, 
a rascal, and that he w'ould show me up at 
Guildliall as a man who obtainwl money by 
false pretences. If any arrinigemcnt was to be 
made, he, Mr. Fanst, would have nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Snips might see the solicitor in 
whose hands the case was put; but, so far as lie 
(.Mr. Fanst) was concerned, he had determined 
to take out a summons or a warrant, against me. 

To the solicitor of thi^ worthv, Mr. Snips re¬ 
paired, and was at once met with the indispen¬ 
sable condition, that before anything could be 
done liis costs must be paid, and these costs he 
made out to be ten guiucas. This amount must 
be paid down iu c<asli, and tlicu he would talk of 
what terms he would aihrise bis clients to consent 
to respecting tire bill. Mr. Snips said ho must 
consult me before he could say anything, and next 
day, by letter, told me what were the results of 
his interview with the attorney. 

With me there was the difficulty not only of 
making terras with this gang of thieves, but 
also of finding the money to do it. Tlic last 
difficulty, liowever, was smoothed by Mr. Snips, 
who offered me assistance. He had several meet¬ 
ings with Mr. Steiumetz at the Eastern Coffee-. 
house to try and brin^ him to reason; but j 
tho more he made advances, the more the! 
ether drew back, and so offensive was his bully¬ 
ing and blustering, that at last Mr. Snips declined 
to meet Jiira any mor' l 


Acting always under t he advice of my solicitor, 
Mr. Snips for several days did not go near the 
lawyer for .the other side, merely leaving his 
address with him, so that when they came to their 
senses t.hey might know where to find him. After 
a .short time this treatment produced the desired 
effect. The rascals saw that, although they had 
taken out a summons against me at Guildhall, 
they did not know where to ffud me. In order 
to put them still more off the scent, I repaired 
abroad, so that my letters bearing a foreign 
postmark were shown to them, by way of con¬ 
firming Mr. Suips’s assertion that i had left Eng¬ 
land for the present. To remain out of the 
country any length of time being, however, im¬ 
possible for me", I felt anxious that the affair 
should bo arranged. Iu i he mean time I had come 
info funds, and, through Mr. Snips, offered iu 
iiard cash half tlie amount of the original bill, 
and a bill at three months for the balance: the 
hill to be endorsed by Mr. Snips. Tiiis they 
would not listen to. 

At last, anil just as I Inad given up all hope 
of seltlcincut, Mr. Snips wrote to me that fie 
had arranged the business. He had paid dowui 
ten pounds iu cash for their solicitor’s costs; 
Iwenty pounds as a first iiist.alment of the 
(Iffy pound bill; and had given five hills of twenty 
pounds each, payahlc one, two, Ibrce, four*, 
and five mouths afterdate. These, bearing my 
signature and his endorsement, were accepted by 
Mr. Fanst, and Ihus I had to pay altogether 
one hundred and forty pounds for tho temporary 
advance of f liirly-seven. No wonder that bill 
discintnling is a gainful trade, more particularly 
in view of t he recently adopted device of threaten¬ 
ing liie non-payer with criminal proceedings. 


ALT. SORTS OF THINGS. 

All sorts of things arc to be met wilh in a 
large building of two or three stories—^not very 
bright; for the windows and skyligiits arc not 
nilowed to interfiTC more than is necessary with 
wall-space and ovcrlicad-space; not very clean, 
for all sorts of things include many ('hat are 
unavoidably dusty and dirty; not very pretty, for 
prettiness would licit her be looked for nor wanted 
in sueh a plane; hut very.orderly. It is a Rail¬ 
way Sloreliouse. No matter which nor wiiere 
no niattcr to which of the great companies it 
may belong, nor wliethcr iu or out of town. Such 
storehouses are all pretty much alike iu general 
scope, however they may differ in details. At 
one depot a company may make some of their 
locomotives, and repair all; at another, they may 
make and repair passenger carriages, mid at 
another goods waggons and coal-trucks; but 
whatever may be the extent of tlieir manufac¬ 
turing end handicraft aiTangements, a store¬ 
house filled with all sorts of things is an indis¬ 
pensable accompaniment- It would never do to 
send to the ironmonger, nor to the oilman, when 
the things are wanted; they must be procured 
before they are wanted, or an enormous amount 
of time, (which is. money) waild be wasted. 
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Even if there were ho locomotives nor carriages 
made or repaired, there would still be required 
a great variety of stores, to serve tlie various 
stations, signal-houses, sidings, and points. 

Gould we pick a locomouve to pieces with 
the same facility as that with which a celebrated 
personage analysed a pair of bellows, we should 
find the separate parts incredibly numerous. 
In theory, tne work to arrange for is a simple 
one; to light a fire, to make the water boil, 
to convert the water into steam, to make 
the steam drive two pistons to and fro in 
two horizontal cylinders, and to make these 
pistons turn the wheels of the locomoiive— 
this is all. But what an all it is in practice! 
Besides the sheet iron and the larger castings 
and the brass and copper tub,cs, the minor 
knick-knacks almost defy counting; and yet 
they must be counted, and a store of every one 
of them kept on hand, ready at a moment’s 
notice. Everything is so nicely adjusted and 
graduated, that a nut or a screw for one loco¬ 
motive would exactly fit the corresponding spot 
in any other; they are not merely as like as 
two peas, but much more so. Crank axles and 
straight axles, axle-boxes and box leathers, 
bolts and nuts of a dozen kinds and more than 
a dozen sizes, buffer blocks and buffer cylinders, 
buffer plates and buffer rods, gun-metal castings 
of small size but great vai'iety, blow-off cocks 
and glass gauge cocks, connecting-rods and 
brasses, eccentrics and funnels, fire bars, guard 
rails, piston rings, springs for buflers and springs 
for pistons, tires and tire-bars, union joints 
and universal joints—^all are wanted, all are 
kept in store, and all are arranged' and labelled 
in such way that everything can be found 
quickly when required. 

As with the locomotive-makers and menders, 
so with those whose skill and labour are applied 
to carriages and waggons; they must send lo 
the storenouse for the materials whereon to 
work. All sorts of things meet tlie eye in such 
variety as to bewilder one who sees them for 
the first time. Nearly twenty diflereut species 
of timber—beginning with alder, and going 
down to willow—are used iu the various vcliicles; 
and, besides these, papier-mAclie, wonderfully 
tough sheets of thick smooth millboard, is used 
for the panels of the best carriages. The main 
structure and the adornments of the carriages 
alike depend on materials obtained from the 
storehouse. The paint aud oil and varnish for 
the wood and iron work; the brass handles and 
t he white beading; the windows and the window- 
straps ; the cloth and leather for cushions ; the 
horsehair, coach lace, hat straps, umbrella nets, 
carpeting or rup for tip-top carriages; the 
inner lamps for the comfort of the passengers, 
aud the outer lamps for the guidance of the 
enginemen; the name plates and number plates 
for each carriage and compartment—all are here. 
And then, among the rougher things, the tar- 
panlins or sheets for covering, goods waggons 
are quite amazing in number, and must bo kept 
in store to replace those which are worn out. 
As for the station odds and ends, wc neither 


know where they begin nor where they end. The 
shelves around and about the storehouse arc- 
crowded with—well, all sorts of things: we can¬ 
not find a better designation; some for the book¬ 
ing-office, some for the station-master’s office, 
some for the waiting-rooms, some for the lamp- 
room, some for the arrival and departure plat¬ 
forms, some for the signal apparatus, some for the 
outside of the station; and ail these things must 
be forthcoming when called for, upon due requisi¬ 
tion sent to one or other of the storekeepers. 

Then, to enable the workmen to make and 
repair locomotives, to make and repair carriages 
and wagons, and to do various kinds of me¬ 
chanical handicraft work needful for the daily 
service of a long line of rail, almost every kind 
of tool and implement that we have ever heard 
of, for working in metal and wood, is kept iu 
store. Letter A supplies us with adzes, anvils, 
ash-sticks, angers, awls, and axes; letter B 
with barrows, baskets, beam scales, beetles, 
bellows, belts, benches, bils, blocks, blowpipes, 
boring bars, boring bits, boxes, braces, branding 
irons, brushes, buckets,and bung borers; letter 
C with callipers, cans, candlesticks, cant bars, 
capstans, carboys, hand carts, casks, chests, 
chisels, chisel rods, combs (graining), compasses, 
crabs, cramps, cranes, crowbars, crucibles. If 
the reader had patience for more, there is plenty 
more for him, to the end of the alphabet. Even 
a bradawl seems an official affair, when it has 
the initials of a great company stamjicd on it. 

Let not any one run away with the idea that 
the grease department at these great depots 
must be insiguificaut as well as dirty; and 
that a few eans-full or boxes-full once now and 
then will suffice. When on a journey, and stop¬ 
ping at oiieof the larger stations, those passengers 
who do not care lo go into the refreshment-room 
Jiavc tlieir attention riveted on the man ■with 
the yellow ointment (very like pine-apple ice 
cream). He gropes along by the aide of the 
train, lifts up certain covers above the axles of 
the wheels, and with a glance sees whether 
the axle has sufficient lubricating food to last 
to the next principal |lation. If the axle is 
getting hungry, he digs a wooden knife into 
his grease-box, takes up a tempting lump of 
cream, puts it into the axle-box, shuts down 
the cover, and trots on to the next pair of 
wheels. It would be equally a mistake to suppose 
that this ointment is coarse in quality or smml in 
quantity. The object in its use is to lubricate 
line rubbing surfaces of axles, in order to bring 
down friction lo a minimum; and a very nice 
adjustment of ingredients is^ necessary to ensure 
that the substance shall produce the desired re¬ 
sult without leaving any grit, and without being 
too hard in cold weather or too soft in warm. 
If we choose to touch a little of this ointment, 
we shall find that it is beautifully smooth and 
uniform. It was only after many experiments 
that the right proportions of ingredients—tallow, 
palm oil, soap, soda, tesin, water, and possibly 
one or two otbers—were determined. Some of 
the companies 'buy their grease ready made; 
but the giants make their own in huge coppers. 
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Into these steam is admitted from a boiler. 
The hot liquor (for the mixture is nearly liquid 
when hot) fizzes and bubbles and tosses about, 
until everything is thorouglily mixed with every¬ 
thing else. Then it is transferred to lai^e flat 
wooden vessels, where it is stirred about while 
cooling. When cooled, it is shovelled into well- 
made barrels or casks, and these barrels arc 
sent to all the principal stations, where the 
grease-men administer the yellow food to the 
axle-boxes. The substance is required by ions 
weight every week, on the longer lines of rail. 

Even the stationery department at these great 
depots is one necessarily of magnitude. Every 
station-master uses up a great deal of paper 
every day; for he has to make returns to head¬ 
quarters about trains, carriages, waggons, pas¬ 
sengers, stores, goods, and messages. Then 
the tickets. These important little bits of 
cardboard, the representatives of the money 
which the company are to receive from the 
public, are cherished with the utmost care. 
No rude hand is allowed to lampcr with them. 
A special department is allotted to them, with 
a special superintendent, and a special staff 
of assistants. They may be purchased in a 
p:irtly printed state, or singly as oblong bits of 
w'liite or coloured cardboard, at a shilling or two 
per thousand. If the company print their own 
tickets, thcic arc founts of type for the printers, 
and beautiful machines for giving to each ticket, 
as it passes through the press, a number dif¬ 
ferent from that of every other ticket of the 
same kind; the macliineregisters its own work, 
and piles the tickets up mto dense columnar 
masses, in which the whole of them take tlicir 
places according to their numbers. Millions 
upon millions arc required every year by each of 
the great companies. Each station-master or 
booking-clerk scuds to the superintendent of this 
depiu'tment for supplies as fast as he wants them; 
and as there arc tickels from every station to 
almost every other station, with single and rcturu 
tickets, and also tickels for different classes of 
carriages, the total number of kinds is almost 
incredible. When every farthing is registered 
taken by the booking-clerks for these tickets, 
and all matters squared up, then — and not 
till then—are the battered old tickets con- 
sigued to the pulp-vat, there to be worked up 
again into new cardboard and new tickets; they 
suffer a metempsychosis, s])riuging up into a new 
state of exislonce. 

And then the clothing. We do not think 
much about this when we see the railway ser¬ 
vants busily engaged at the station; but it is 
an item that costs the principal companies very 
many thousands of pounds annually. When 
Betsy Harris is going down into the country 
to take a housemaid’s place, her black box, 
studded with brass nails, and elaborately tied 
up, is carried from the cab or the omnibus 
through the station, and across the platform to 
the luggage van. The hard-working fellow who 
renders Ins services in this way may shoulder 
Betsy Harris’s box; or, he ’may have shoulders, 
arms, and hands alike occunied with those multi¬ 


farious articles which elderly ladies always take 
with them when they travel; but it is quite certain 
that, in the coarse of an average day, these 
porters carry many heavy loads on their 
slioulders. It would not be fair to them, 
with their small wages, that their own clothes 
should be speedily brought to Vestiges of 
(tailors’) Creation in this way. Besides; there 
ouglit to be means for distinguishing the com¬ 
pany’s porters from other persons. There are, 
therefore, strong suits of velveteen, fustian, 
or corduroy provided, with shoulder-picccs of 
extra thickness. Then the railway policemen, 
the smart upright fellows who have certain 
powers entrusted to them to “take up” j 
offenders, by special clauses in railway acts— | 
they must have their snugly-fitting dresses, pro- i 
vided by the company. 'Jue engine-drivers and j 
stokers, who are knocked about in all sorts of 
weather, with perhaps a torrid zone close to 
their knees and a frigid zone about their heads 
and necks, are not, we believe, clothed by the 
companies. The guards, es|)ccially those for 
the crack passenger-trains, are not only clothed 
by the company, but are acloracd will; silvcry- 
looking accoutrements of various kinds, which 
give them an air of importance. All the 
ofiicial clotliiug (if livery is too humble a 
word, we will call it uuiibrm) of the porters, 
signalmen, pointsmen, gatekeepers, policemen, 
guiirds, &c., bears in some kind of embroidery 
tlic initials of the comj)any, and the number of 
f he man. Let us say that our conipany is the 
Great Grand East West North Southern Amalga- 
inat od 'Central J unction Alliance—a name which 
includes every other, and is, therefore, sure to 
be right; in such case the embroidered initials 
on the eolUir would be G G E W N S A C J A, 
together with a particular number appropriated 
lo each person, to distinguish him from his 
fellows. The clothing department in the store¬ 
house is a large space well occupied with bales 
and sbidvcs and packages all around. There 
arc contracts for t lie supply of various kinds of 
cloth, and other contracts for working up the 
cloth into garments. As it is not deemed right 
to put round men into square holes, nor square 
men into round holes, the garments are made of 
different sizes and proportions, insomuch that 
each man has a chance of being tolerably weU 
fitted—better so than in the army, where there 
arc rather too few sizes for so large a number 
and variety of men. Some, if not all, of the 
worn-out uniforms are returned into store, to b® 
disposed of in those inscrutable ways which dis¬ 
tinguish the last days of a suit of clothes. 

Wonderful it is to think what becomes of 
all sorts of things when worn out. Who 
can tell, beyond the fact that nothing is really 
thrown away? Many articles of iron, W'heu 
worn out for their original uses, are converted 
ini 0 others; and when these also are worn to 
weakness, they start into new life as scrap-iron, 
eagerly purchasqd by iron-workers, and better 
lilted tllan newly smelted iron for a large 
variety of pur))osea. Worn-out handles, beading, 
and name-niales o£ brass, various nieces of sun- 4 
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metalj and jellow metal, and copper, used in 
locomotives, are always'n’eicome in the melting- 
pot. The wood of old carriaMs and waggons, 
when the railway companies nave no further 
use for it, passes into the hands of persons who 
are wonderfully ingenious in devising new ap¬ 
pliances for it. A man may, wa know, be writing 
on a sheet of paper, the haxen fibres of which 
once formed part of his own sliirt; and he may 
in like manner be handling many a pretty or 
useful article of leatlier, the material of wliich 
once formed a cushion whereon his portly form 
reposed in a railway carriage. If all the thousand- 
and-one articles in tlie storeiiouse could tell their 
own tale—how they were born, how they have 
lived or are living, and what will become of them 
when their present state of existence is brought 
to a close—it would be a tale full of much that 
could and ought to interest us. But we cer¬ 
tainly do not think of tales or novels or romances 
here; the place is rather rough, rather dark, 
rather dusty, rather cold, rather hard, and it 
requires a little work of imagination to get inio 
the real poetry that is to be met with even in 
the railway system. 

All sorts of things are looked over at periodical 
I intervals, to sec whether the stock on hand corre- 
I spends with the book entries, and to determine 
I which among the articles needs renewal. This 
1 is an important duty; seeing that, as every- 
' thing is supplied by contract, it is essential 
I that arrangements be made in time, to replenish 
I the store before it sinks too low. We occasion- 

! ally see, in the railw'ay newspapers, adverlise- 
i menls from the companies, inviting tenders for 
the supply of all sorts of thmgs; and these 
j supplies ai-e to be sent in at such times as may 
suit the convenience of the buyers. Everything 
I is tabulated and booked; every ball of twine 
! and pint of oO has its history recorded, so far as 
concerns its coming in and going out. The 
master carriage-mender knows, or ought to 
know, exactly the amount of his stock of wood, 
metal, cloth, trimmings, paint, oil, varnish, and 
1 other materials; the master locomotive-repairer 
j knows the state of his supply of all things ne- 
j cessary to keep his men going; and each is 
I empowered to draw on the storekeeper for what 
I he wants. The documents kept on both sides 
i are the evidence on which the faithfulness of 
I the various superintendents of departments 
rests; and, as a necessary precaution, nothing 
passes in or out of any department without 
scrupulous book-keeping. Of course this is no 
more in principle than is observed in any well- 
I mana^d commercial establishment; but the 
I notame circumstances in relation to the great 
: railway companies are, that the transactions 
I exceed in magnitude those of any privatfe firm 
whatever, ima that in a joint-stock company 
it is difficult to obtain the same energetic devo¬ 
tion to the affairs as is felt by the pinners in a 
firm. Queer things used to take place in the 
earlier uistory of the railway system; but the 
emmp^es are now woU served by their oilioers, 
especially where the directors adopt the wise 
poli^ or paying' sufficiontly* high salaries to 


attract good men and true to their staff. It is 
not necessarily all sorts of people that would do 
justice to all sorts of things. 


GOING INTO HOUSEKEEPING. I 

' • I 

Goiks into housekeeping is one of the events | 
in a man’s life to be numhered with the first i 
pair of breeches, with casting off jackets (the j 
shell of boyhood) to assume the tails of virility; i 
with being married; with the becoming a father., \ 
It is an era in one’s existence, a grand trans- j 
formation scene, a great sensation! 

I had been long a lodger, and was accus- , 

tomed to all sorts of lodgings. Naturally I did ' 

not like lodgings. I hold tliat you cannot be 
comfortable in lodgings unless you can afford jj 
to pay rent cnougb to put your landlady n 

under your feet—unless you are the first floor, 
and can tramjde upon everybody else in the 
house. You arc not comfortable even then; for 
the sense that the chairs you sit on, and the 
bed you lie on, and the knives and forks you 
eat with, arc hirelings, the indeJinite property j 

of some other person (“ parly,” perhaps, is the ' 

proper word here), you scarcely know whom— [ 

this sense, 1 say, is an uncomfortable one, un- i 

comfortable to sit under, to lie under, to cat j 

under, and it leads to longings—longings for 
your own feather-bed (for the hireling is so ] 

chary of fcatliers); longings for your own arm- j 

chair, whicli has not been slavc to thousands; | 

for your own silver spoon, which is silver, and ( 

has not ministered to strange mouths, and i 

scraped out pots—longings, above all, for a roof ! 
and a street door to call your own. I 

There is notliing so annoying to a sensitive 
lodger with an ambition t o be a self-contained and i 

responsible citizen, as the knowledge that other j 

lodgers—wliom he may dislike very much, and J 

whom he generally dem dislike veiy much—^are 1 

at liberty to knock double-knocks at his outer ; 

door, to race up and down his stairs, and to ( 

make noises over his head. A man with a | 

proper ambition does not feel that he is entitled I 

to look upon himself ns a full-blown Englishman | 

while he is only ])art proprietor of a street | 

door, and has no vote, not even at an election j 

for a parish beadle. An Englishman, con- 
conscious of a sliare in Magna Cliarta, the Bill 
of Rights, and Habeas Corpus, is not complete 
until he has a castle of his own, a castle with a 
portcullis that none may dare ]jass without 
respectful challenge. Unfurnished lodgings, 
with the " whole of the upper part of the house,” 
or tlie “ whole of the lower iiart of the house,” 
is only half way to the castle after all. True, 
to have your own sticks—mark, yon only call 
them sticks when you are in lodgings; place 
them under your own roof, and they assume the 
dignity of furniture—is something to be proud 
of; bat your pride is still liable to a fall while 
the second floor and attics are entitled to ham¬ 
mer impatiently at ,tlie portcullis, and swear 
oaths if they be not admitted instanter. You ore 
not yet entitled to go forth upon tlie battle- 
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inents and challenge the •stranger with "Ho 
there without! the watchword!” Perhaps he is 
simply intoxicated and can’t find his latch-key. 

I remember well when I first set out for my 
castle. 1 had sticks, and I took them away in 
two vans—so you see there were a good many 
bundles of them. I will notice here an aggra¬ 
vating perversity of landladies. When you arc 
a baa lodger and don’t pay the rent regularly, 
they give you warning and bundle you out with 
contempt; and equally, when you arc a good 
lodger and do pay the rent rc^arly, and you 
give thm warning, they sweep out the dust 
upon you while you arc superintending the 
packing. There is no pleasing them. 

I will not dwell upon the sensation which my 
departing sticks created in the street, further 
than to say that hardened old householders eyed 
them critically, and I believe did not think 
much of them; while lodgers, sighing for the 
time when they too would be full blown, gazed 
after the vans sadly, wondering when it would 
be their turn. Oli, bless you, they knew all 
j about it. It had been the talk of the neigli- 

! bourhood for some time, that the lower part of 

number twenty was going to take a ’ouse; and 
the knowledge of the disgusting fact had stirred 
much bile. Landladies would sooner forgive 
I you rent than forgive you taking a house. Such 
conduct on the part of a lodger they regard as 
upstart impertinence, and it they fonly knew 
wlicrc you were going to, they’d go and warn 
the landlord to look sharp after his money. 

! There arc two ordeals on this exciting occia- 
i sion—coming away from tlic lodgings and arriv- 
I iiig at the castle. In botb cases your slicks arc 
criticised. In the former, the neighbours are 
curious to know what you have got new since 
j you came there; in the latter, they arc anxious 

! to ascertain whether you arc under or above the 

‘ mark of the nciglibourhood. However good 

! your sticks may oe, they never show to advan- 

: tage heaped on a van. A van is a cruel exposi- 

I tor of the insides of things; and if there is a 

i deal-topped table in your collection, it is sure to 

I be uppermost. Classically and allegorically, a 

! buuclle of sticks signifies strength; from the 

I furnishing point of view' it signifies weakness. 

But I must pause on the threshold of my castle 
I to relate how i summoned up courage to “ take” 

I it. 1 will confess that I walked round it a 

i good deal. I had difficulty in persuading my- 

I self that 1 was in a position to take a house and 

be the sole master of it. It was loo much 
glory, too much happiness. When I called at 
the agent’s office, 1 was almost afraid lest the 
aged clerk might think me loo young and inex- 
i pcrienccd. 1 half expected that be would 
address me as the conscientious publican 
addresses the urchin of tender years who asks 
for a glm of gin and cloves for his own drink¬ 
ing—" You go along homo to your mother, and 
don’t talk nonsense.” I looked through the 
window for some time,*and fancying that the 
clerk had a very full, I may say overflowing, 
sense of the responsible character required for 
lakina: a house. I had thouKhts of aonroachiner 


him with the ingenious evasion of the Scottish 
gptleman who said the sulphur was nae for 
hirasel’, but for a freen’ ootsidc. I was haunted 
by the dread that I was not sufficiently respon¬ 
sible-looking; that I might look good for rent, 
but not for rent witii rates and taxes combined. 

Some say that the eyes are the windows of 
the soul, and the best signals of the character 
within; others go by the mouth, the nose, and 
the chin. Give me the voice. 1 have often bceu 
horribly frightened of great personages until I 
heard them speak, when all my dread vauished 
in an instant. The voice told me they were 
human. So, when I summoned up courage to 
address the house-agent’s clerk, and he replied 
with a few' words of ordinary greeting, I knew 
that he was a man. His eyes indicated nothing; 
his nose and chin were oast in the mould of 
severity. It was his voice that betrayed him. 

And the tones of liis voice said, “ 1 am only a 
clerk, my master doesn’t give me much sahory, j 
and I like a glass of ale.’^ Ah, that weakness j 
of human nature for a glass of ale 1 Amiable, i 
but fatal! When I observed that that clerk j 
had a voice mellowed by malt, I knew how to j \ 
deal with him. There were “lots of parties j 
after the house,” he said. It was dry weather, j 1 
I observed; would it be consistent with his doty i j 
to houses, land, and estates, if he were to step |i 
round the corner ? He was a wonderfully in- j 
te.lligciit clerk. He did not want sentences 
finislied and oracles explained. He knew by , 
intuition wdiat stepping round the comer meant. : 
He made me no direct answer, but just said, | 
“ George, mind the office for a minute or tw'o.” j i 

“ They keep a good glass of Kcunett round | j 
tlic comer,” he said, when wo got outside. A 'i 
glass of Kcunett was the open sesame to that ^; 
clerk’s favour. He told me that there were !; 
several parlies after the house, and that I li 
must conclude the matter at once if I wanted 
it, as houses in that terrace were in great j 
demand. lu the warmth of his friendliness— | 

K enneit f> warming—^lie let otit a secret usually j 

strictly guarded by house-agents—the name and j 

address of the landlord, liis parting advice to ' 
me was to sec the landlord without an hour’s I 
delay, get the, preference, and return and sign | 
the agreement. J. took the hint, got the pre¬ 
ference, returned and signed the agreement, and, 
as 1 was passing out o‘f the office, two of tile 
“parties” who had been after the bouse, were 
venting tlicir wrath and disappointment upon 
the head of my friend the clerk, who had just 
informed them that the house was let. 

A glass of Kennett ale did it 1 It is not that 
there is much in a glass of Kennett ale, nor in a 
shillinnf or sixpence dropped now and then by 
way of gratuity, but such small acts of largess 
ai'e regarded as friendly, and they beget friendli¬ 
ness. In this world there are many little trea.- 
snre boxes of favour and good will that fly wide 
open to you if you only drop the smallest piece 
of coin into them. Tli’ere are people who never 
learn this worldly philosophy—penny wise and 
pound foolish folks, who on all occasions sternly 
refuse to cive anv one a sinsrle farthinsr over his 
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due. They save their pence and lose hundreds. 
It is not bribery j it is not the money that does 
it. It is the favour begotten by a good heart. 
My only regret is, that the mediumship of 
friendliness should be so largely monopolised 
by “something to drink.” 

But I have been standing all this time on my 
new door-step. ‘Well, it is pleasant to stand 
on a door-step that you can call your own. No 
one else can come here with dirty feet except 
on sufferance, and by kind permission of the 
lessee. The sticks showed well when they 
were dispersed—thinly I will confess—oyer the 
various rooms, and the deal-top table hiding its 
Norwegian ruggedness under a velvet-pile cover, 
looked quite splendid. 1 was never tired of wan¬ 
dering mom room to room to admire my house¬ 
hold gods. Yes, they were miite, and the Temple 
also was mine —at least while I paid my rent. 

And then I had a garden. It was, perhaps, 
a stretch of courtesy to call it so, for it was not 
much bigger than a good-sized room, but it had 
a full-grown lime-tree at the end of it. And 
fancy being the sole lessee of a full-grown tree! 
It was such a tall, wide-spreading, umbrageous 
tree, that if 1 had sent it to an anatomist of 
means, he would have pronounced this opinion: 
"Judging from the tree, the proprietor is a per- 
son possessed of a mansion and an extensive 
domain.” I may tell you, however, that it was 
well tlie tree grew upwmrds, for if it had been 
in its nature to lie down, the garden would not 
have contained it. So much tree to so little 
garden I never knew before nor since. I took 
a vast deal of pride in that tree. I used to 
ascend Primrose Hill to gaze on its toj> from 
afar, and say to myself, “ Yonder is m/j/ tree, 
and close by is my roof.” One may indeed think 
himself somebody when he has a tree that can be 
seen two miles off. 

On the first night of possession I remained 
up until long past njidnight admiring my rooms. 
I sat down in them all, one after the other, 
gazing at their proportions—though not noble 
—and at my sticks, which looked so domestic 
in their new sphere. I caught myself saying, 
“ They are mine! they are mine 1” like a demon 
in a drama, only in beneficent tones. 1 could 
not rest in my bed in the morning. I was up 
with the dawn to see how my house looked— 
my house, mark. Sparr'ows were twittering in 
my tree —1 almost felt that I had game on my 
estate. New brooms sweep clean. As a new 
householder, I swept very clean in attending to 
all a householder’s duties. Every night 1 went 
round to see that all the doors were locked. 
What pride to think that I had doors—not 
merely one door, but four; front, back, garden 
and kitchen, and an outer gate! And all my 
property, sole and undivided 1 I neglected no 
part of my duty. I had the sweeps in to sweep 
all the chimneys, though I was not aware that 
they wanted sweeping particularly; I employed 
men to examine the drains and the water supply; 
1 was quite deliglited when I found that my 
roof had a tile off, and one of my chimneys 
smoked and wanted a cowL J. called in j[>lum¬ 


bers and tin-smiths to put them to rights, and 
in the pride of being a householder, paid the 
charges out of my own pocket, when I might 
have sent my bill to my landlord. I was eager 
to pay taxes, and was quite impatient until they 
were applied for. When the Queen’s taxes 
came in 1 tiiought the amount very inconsider¬ 
able. I bad heard old householders groan under 
the burden of taxation; but really this was no¬ 
thing to groan about—only a pound or two. 

The rates for the maintenance of the poor, 
the police, the gas-lamps, the highways, the 
pavements, and the main drainage, were better. 
The total amount was something that I could 
give a cheque for. And I gave a cheque for it on 
the first application. 1 remember tliat the col¬ 
lector looked at me quite aghast. (I liave come to 
understand his emotion on that occasion, and do 
not now give him cause to be similarly affected.) 
I dare say he said to himself, as be closed the 
gate, that it wouldn’t Last. If he did, he was 
uitc right. It didn’t last. About that cheque: 
fc was tlie first one I had ever drawn. I had had 
a virgin cheque-book in my pocket for nearly 
four-and-tweuty hours, and was dying to fill 
up one of the little slips and sign my name at 
the bottom of it. I am sure I must have 
spoiled a whole quire of letter-paper practising 
my signature. Should I sign myself Sam: or 
Samuel at full length ? Should 1 We a flourish 
or no flourish ? Which was the easier to forge, 
a signature with a flourish, or a signature with¬ 
out a flourish ? I decided upon a flourish, but 
in the flurry of signing for the taxiss, 1 forgot 
the flourish, and, as the flourish did not cor¬ 
respond with the signature which 1 had pre¬ 
viously given at the bank, there were inquiries 
—naturally, it being the first cheque—and I 
had to give explanations. Tt was a noble thing, 
was it not, to draw niy first cheque for taxes ? 
When 1 am a barrister of seven years’ standing 
I shall, on this score, apply for a Commissioner- 
ship of Inland Revenue, It was—for some 
weeks, not many— a, source of much pride to 
me to think that the street-lamp opposite was 
partly my property; that I helped to pay for 
It; that 1 helped to pay for the sewers which 
they were always taking up to look at and put 
down again ; that I helped to pay for the pave¬ 
ment, and the water-cart, and the fire-escape. 
(I subscribed to everything; a man had only 
to come to the door with a paper, and he got 
llie money on the instant.) When a policeman 
passed, 1 said 1o myself, “That oiiiccr of the 
peace is ])artly my property; how much of 
liirn I don’t know, possibly only the buckle of 
his stock, but 1 pay for a portion of him at any 
rate.” So when 1 saw a soldier I calculated 
that perhaps a button belonged to me. It was 
in that week that I caught myself telling a 
beggar to begone, that I paid poor’s-rates 
enough, and that there was the workhouse for 
him—the workhouse which 1 helped to support. 

Yes; the collector was quite right. It didn’t 
last. After a week or two I let tbedoors take their 
chance. I was getting used to doors, and going 
round every night to sec that they were bolira 
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and barred, was a nuisance^ especially when one 
was weary with the cares of life and housebold- 
injj, and wanted to get to bed. After a quarter 
or two, I told the coflcctor to call again. I told 
the water-rates to wait, the fire-escanc not to 
bother: I resisted the sweeps until soot fell 
down and set fire to the chimney; when men 
came to the door with papers, I looked about 
for ray policeman, albeit I look no pride in him 
now', for he had been down my area and tasted 
of ray legs of mutton—the monster of ingrati¬ 
tude was fond of the knuckle; when my tree 
shed its leaves and littered the garden with its 
sere and yellow foliage, which rotted in the 
rain, and exhaled noxious vapours, I had 
thought of laying the axe at its roots. When 
my door required a new patent lock that cost 
eighteen shillings, I had no longer any satisfac¬ 
tion in being its sole proprietor; when my roof 
began to have a tile off regularly every mouth, 
my love turned to loathing. As to drawing 
cheques, there arc people who Siiy that getting a 
chcfiuc out of me is like getting blood out of a 
stone. I have found that the Queen’s taxes in 
the aggregate arc by no means inconsideral)le; 
that the rates arc a burden not to be borne 
tamely. You should hear me at the rate¬ 
payers’ meetings denouncing the vestry and the 
workhouse eoinmittce! And what is the last 
thivig? They have aholislicd toll-gates in our 
jiarisli, .and a.ssesscd me at sixpence in the pound 
to pay for the roads. It is monsi rous. lleally, 
with stich burdens and responsibilities, a re¬ 
spectable houscholdcir finds it diflicult to make 
both ends meet. I have come to the conclusion 
that housekeeping is—— “ Please, sir, the 
drains is stopped up ngaiu, .and the water is a 
standing a foot deep in the aree!’’ 

Oh dear, oh dear! dCxcusc me, will you, 1 
must send for the plumbers at oucc. 


TWO HOT DAYS IN HOME. 


Evkuti TiriNG told of heat and a raging Italian 
snn. Hsople sat pale and cxhaiisU’d at the. shop 
doors, armed with i)apcr whisks witli which lan¬ 
guidly to drive away the fiies ; little extempore 
Fountains bubbled up on liny tables .spread nuth 
delicious pulpy le,mon.s, and aequo dolci (sweet 
drinks) cooled with fresh vine-leaves. Every 
woman and child we jiassed, of whatever degree, 
carried a fan which they used imlustriously; 
tlic very beggars shook their tin boxes in one 
hand, and fanned themselves with the other. All 
labours, trades, and occupations were done in 
the streets, which, never wide at any time, wen; 
no>v almost choked up. Shoemakers were 
making shoes, tailors cross-legged on tables 
squeezed into their house-walls, women cutting 
and stitching on low stools, surrounded by their 
ipsy-eyed progeny, girls combing each other’s 
air (often a severe test of friendship in hot 
weather), men walking’under the eaves with 
their iiats in their hand.s, all pale, 'trorn, exhausted. 
The three-legged tables outside the cafes were 
crowded with sleepy or sleeping men, lounging 


on benches, the scarcely awake indulging in ices 
or drinks, the sleepers in the strangest attitudes: 

—for an Italian could sleep, I believe, on one leg, 
if he tried. It being about noon, the street 
kitchens were in active operation—fish, fresh 
and foul, hissing and broiling over pans of char¬ 
coal, stands of fruit, apricots, figs, and cherries, 
ripe and ready to drop into one’s mouth. • 

When we reached the English quarter, the 
Piazza di Spagua, great was the emptiness and 
the desolation; the windows iu the hotels her¬ 
metically sealed and the doors shut. Piale’s a 
wilderness, not a soul to be seen; the long 
flight of the Trinila steps scorching and vacant, 
the little fountains at its base bubbling in an 
utter solitude. No groups of peasants lounging 
(cn tableaux); The nian who docs the venerable 
father with long beard and patriarchal garments, 
a special I’ascal, and the young man with the 
high-art features, who docs the saints and apos¬ 
tles witli a glory round his head; the beauty 
peasant with yards of white drajicry folded over 
her glos.sy braids, under which glowed the impu¬ 
dent glancing eyes, coral beads, ami gold neck- 
iiice—all gone, driven out by the beat. Gone, 
too, was lliat dear litllc boy who sat for an 
angel when he was not stretcliing out his little 
dimpfed hand, asking, like Oliver, for “more,” 
and his father, clad in sheepskins, who, with 
slouch hat and ragged cloak, did the everlasting 
conspirator. 

Such was Home in the dog-days—no life, no 
carriages, no sound; like the cncliauted city in 
the Arabi.an Nights, all lay sunk in slumber. 
\\c descended, as the polite Ereuch say, at the 
Palazzo M., where apartments had been secured; 
a noble residence, big enough to take up one 
side of a square, with salons so large that (icople 
looked dim and misly at the further end, and 
galleries and corridors, luxuriously mounted, 
overlooking charming gardens with fountains. 
That very evening St. Peter’s was to be illu¬ 
minated i so, after fortifying ourselves with an 
excellent dinner, sent iii j>iping hot from a 
neighbouring trattoria in a tin box, and further 
recruiting ourselves by draughts of refreshing 
orvielo out of wicker bottles, we attained that 
contented and happy slate of mind proper to thb 
mo of a great festa. Evening, delicious, balmy 
evening had come; the breeze swept through 
the streets, and the stars peeped out as We 
started together with hundreds and thousands 
of the Pope’s undutiful subjects for St. Peter’s. 
On these grand oeeasions the Pouti S. Angelo 
is closed to the vulgar, who are obliged to pass 
over the Tiber into the Trasteveri. Plunging 
into the narrow streets at the entrance of this 
region, the home of Kaphael’s Eornarina was 
))olnted out to me. It is a snmll two-windowed 
liousc, the lower portion used as a msmazine of 
lierbs — Auglicc, the greengrocei'y business. 
While our carriage is slowly advancing through 
the labyrintlis oi streets, every now and then 
stopped by the carabineri (here acting as 
policemen) ruslfing upon uS with drawn swords, 

I will tell my readers the real story of Kaphael 

and the Eoruaruu^ | 

* * 
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• When Raphael wm painting his beautiful Raphael, unarmed as The was, rose and faced his 1 

frescoes in the Earnesina palace, he passed assailant. No sooner had Egidio recognised ; 

daily over the bridge and through this narrow Sanzio as the detested rival whom he was about j 

street to his work. One day, it is said, he saw to murder—Sanzio, whom he regarded as a deity, | 

a beautiful black-haired girl, of the voluptuous whom he had heard celebrated as the vei'y . 

type painters love so well, bathing her white feet wonder of the world—than he stood transfixed, i 

in tlie waters of the Tiber. From that hour all pd tlie stiletto dropped from bis hand. A few ■ 

peace of mind forsook him, and he forgot even inarticulate words of excuse and prayers for 

art in his earnest desire to be loved by so cx- pardon fell from his lips. Tranquilhsed by the ; 

quisite a creature. The baker’s daughter, how- humane looks of Raphael, who gazed on him ] 

ever, was already provided in the way of a lover, with a kind of pitying astonishment, be endca- j 

a certain fierce soldier, stained by tlie blood of voured, in broken words, to explain the motives i 

many battles, aspiring to the possession of this which had induced this murderous conduct; he ; 

peerless beauty. Egidio had no refinement of spoke of his love, he concealed not his jealousy, j 

soul, no “intellect of loveonly the outward Determined at the; moment and on the spot to ; 

charms of the girl had touched him; but he know his fate, Egidio, deeply agitated, now 

swore that, if any one else presumed to think turned towards the affrighted Catterinclla, who, j 

of or approach her, he would finish him with a scared by his fierce looks of mingled hate, rage, 

sl occata. Catterinclla, never having known the and love, scarcely dared to raise her head, while, ! 

delicious frenzy of love, had hitherto submitted himself shaking with ill-suppressed passion, he i 

with a tolerable grace, arising from perfect in- implored her to be calm, lie assured her he j 

difference, to the advances of the soldier; he would not injnrc her, but he conjured her, by all j 

often canic to her father’s shop, and gossiped she held most sacred, to fell him if she really i 

and smoked, until she grew used to him, and loved him. Catterinella, inspired by the pas- 

Egidio, in a manner, became domesticated. But sionatc excitement of the moment about to de- , 

when R.aph8el came also, aud talked and cast cidc her fate, trembled no more. She forgot i 

amorous glances out of his beautiful eyp at her fears of Egidio, his cruelty and his jealousy; i 

Catterinella, she began to detest the soldier, she forgot all save Raphael—tlic sun under I 

and to feel all the joys and pains of firsf Jove, whose rays she had exjianded into a new and 

Raphael not only rapidly insinuated himself into delicious life—Raphael, tlie god of her idolatry, ! 

her affections, out, with that amiability and who stood pale and speechless before her. i 

grace which he so prominently possessed, fasci- Raising her eyes to his face, she gave utterance 1 

nated even the rough baker liimsclf. He was to the love she had long secretly cherished in I 

too much absorbed in his art to spend much her heart, and, treuibling, confessed in faltering | 

time at the shop, but that very art afforded him accents that he was dear to her beyond all other | 

the readiest means of advancing his suit. He mortals. Egidio was stnick dumb when he 

asked Guiseppe to allow his daughter to sit to heard his fate pronounced by the lips of her lie { 

him for her picture, and he, though but a loved. Seizing his knife, which had Iain on the 

common vulgar tradesman, still had enough re- floor, he rushed from the studio. Relieved from | 

spect for the fine arts, then so generally culti- flic fascination of Raphael’s countenance and j 

vated in Rome, to consider the request as a majestic presence, Egidio, clasping his weapon ; 

compliment, and to comply. But he made in his hand, resolved to return and murder him; j 

Raphael promise never to mention liis comiili- but when he remembered the words of Catteri- i 

ance, both out of regard to Catterinella’s lair nclla—when ho recalled those passionate words | 

fame, and for fear of the rough soldier, Egidio, in which she had confessed her love—his reso- j 

whose blind jealousy might prompt him to lution again changed. “ Why kill him, when j 

commit some violence. When Uatterinella first she loves me not ?’’ exclaimed he. Honour and j 

went to Raphael’s studio it was secretly and despair strove in tlie breast of the savage sol- 

cautiously, and accompanied by her mother, but dier; love, hope, life—all had passed into the 

sq frequent were the visits of Egidio, and so possession of another, and that other a man so 

ardent his passion for Catterinella, that it was godlike, that lie could scarcely, even in the wild 

impossible for their absence not to raise bis sus- paroxysms of his jealousy, w'onder at the pre- 

picions. One day when they had left the shop, fercnce. His violent nature could not endure 

as they supposed unobserved, he w’atcbcd them the tortures of his soul, and, in utter despair, he 

at a distance, and, seeing them enter a doorway plunged into his own breast tlie weapon he had 

and ascend a staircase, followed them. The raised against Sanzio. 

door was inadvertently left open, and Egidio As we turned into the Lungara every palace 
entered, and, stealing noiselessly into the spa- was illuminated with red light. The immense 

cious studio, hid himself among some lumber. Corsini palace especially shone out brilliantly, 

Enable to control bis fierce passions at seeing and looked the very image of a magnificent 

CattthTnella seated opposite Raphael, Egidio, feudal residence belonging to some nicdimval 

drawing bis stiletto, rushed on the painter, who, baron. Lights glittered along its interminable 

at that very instant poising his brush in the faqade, row above row to the very roof, while 

air, was intently and passionately examining the at intervals in the street were planted huge 

EoBiatina’s features. The womens horrified at torches of burning pitch, that blazed and flashed 

the sudden apparititm of Egidio, his drawn and cast ruddy unearthly tints on the white 

knife and hm«dv ^iks, screamed aloud,; but palace behind, while great bonfires of tar-lgrrcis, 
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])oked up by groups of njen with long poles, 
flared away on the ground, giving a barbaric 
grandeur to the fa9ade. Immovable in the 
doorway stood the porter, biton in hand, a 
portly mass of lace, badges, and cocked-hat, 
evidently convinced that the whole prosperity 
and dignity of the Corsini line consisted in his 
majestic deportment on so auspicious an occa¬ 
sion. A little crowding, some swearing, and 
great amount of butting from the carabincri, 
who ride full tilt at man, horse, or carnage that 
offends them, and we were within the colonnade 
of St. Peter’s, that noble colonnade now glitter¬ 
ing with light, whose outstretched arms seemed 
to clasp in one embrace all the people assembled 
there from every Christian nation of the''world. 
Never does St. Peter’s look so beautiful as 
when illuminated; the magnificent building, 
with its encircling colonnades, its topmost 
cupola, its population of saints, and prophets, 
and angels, uud apostles, crowding the roof, and 
the cross surmounting all, hung amid the very 
stars, all idealised, poetised, until it appears 
like a bright glittering vition. It is not in the 
power of words to convey any adequate uolioii 
of St. Peter’s that night; each pillar, each arch 
in the miglity structure marked out by lines of 
mellowed light below, above, around, not massed 
in any one place, but gracefully following the 
lines and undulations of the vast fabric. No de¬ 
coration in the world can be so chaste and appro¬ 
priate as this under the soft, harmonious colour¬ 
ing of an Italian night. Tliere is a solemn, sacred 
repose, a holy calm and stillness, that affects the 
mind with the most overwhelming emotions. 

I’or a while wo contemplated what is called 
the silver illumination, wmen the lights arc 
veiled. Exactly one hour and a quarter after 
the first hour of night a cannon was fired from 
the fort of Sau Angelo. The harmonious bells 
of St. Peter’s tollea out in response, aud in a 
moment, in tlic twuikliug of an eye, streams of 
ruddy light glanced up from below among the 
colounudus, marking their elegant outlines, aud 
revealing' interminable vistas of mysterious 
gloom amid a thousand glittering columns. 
What bad been pale subdued light, now blazed 
out ui gorgeous flames of living lire, the great 
Basilica was enveloped in streams of q^uiveriiig 
briglitness, its gigantic front, white as alabaster, 
standing out with a strange, unnatural clear¬ 
ness in the glare of the garish illumination. 
Great vases of burning pitch, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, appeared suddenly to burst out between 
every column in the vast colonnade, every statue 
burned with a living light, that rose up aud 
flared, as the wind caught the forked names, 
like an universal conflagration; the cupola, spe- 
nially, beautifully relieved by the aaik sky 
behind, was a blaze of the most dazzling splen¬ 
dour, while above, surmounting all, the "radiant 
cross shone with indescribable brilliancy, a brand 
as it were snatched from heaven. It was beau¬ 
tiful to see the fountains gushing forth in the 

f eudal glare, to see the thousand lamps re- 
ected in the pure waters that broke forth in 
liquid pillars to loll back an abundant foamy 


mass of molten silver, cooling the air, and send¬ 
ing out clouds of delicious spray- ‘ The bells of 
the church broke forth in merry chimes, deep- 
toned and musical, a military band struck up in 
the piazza, and the camions from San Angelo 
boomed distinctly above all the other soims. 
The carnages now separate from the masses 
into which the carabineri had formed them, and 
wc drove round and round the immense "piazza 
fully to enjoy and survey the scene. 

Next morning, St. Peter’s Day, we rose 
very early, to attend high mass at St. Peter’s 
church, the ceremonies being precisely similar 
to those which take place at Easter, with this 
notable difference, that Romans, not English 
and Americans, form the congregation. Every , 
one flocked to the all-embracing arms of tW 
great piazza, and we soon fell into a long lino 
of carriages slowly advancing towards the Ba¬ 
silica. Again we crossed the muddy Tiber, its 
volume much lessened by the summer heat. 

The houses and palaces bordering the river, 
always of a peculiarly mellow warm colOTring, 
now looked baked with the fierce heat Clouds 
of fine small dust rose in the light summer 
breeze. Altogether, it w.ts a great relief to be 
again engulfed in the narrow shady streets of 
the Trasteveri, after crossing this burning zone | 
of sun. Every passage ana cranny leading to j 

St. Peter’s was choked and overflowing with an ! 

ever-increasing multitude. They came in boa! s, I 
they came in grand equipages, in humble bar- j 
roccios, on foot,—on they came to worship at , 
that magnificent shrine. I could not form one 
in tliismational procession towards Rome’s great 
Basilica, without recalling the famous names of 
royal and saintly pilgrims that have consecrated 
the well-worn path along which wc passed; the 
warlike Emperor Constantine, after the golden ; 
cross was revealed to him on the hill of Monte | 
Mario ; the great Tlieodosius, his successor, who 
came to beg a blessing at this shrine; and the 
brave Belisarius, who offered up his laurels 
there. That world-ravager, ferocious Totila, 
came also in a subdued and contrite spirit, and 
even Alaric, the so-called “Scourge of God,” 
alter laying waste the surrounding city, with 
noble inconsistency spared this glorious Basilica. 
Many, too, came from our own country. The 
Saxon Cedwella, and Offa, and Concred, kings 
all of the Heptarchy, aqd our own royal Alfred 
in his young d.nys, taking, as it were, “tlie 
grand tour.” Otlios and Henrys from Germany 
flocked here from royal palace and burgh; and 
St. Canigauda,thc medimval saint-queen, whose 
romantic sloiy lends such a charm to many a 
.native ode. Emperors also from the Emit, and 
kings from the far western shores of Scotland, 
also the great northern Cmsar, Oharleraague, 
the type of Christian chivalry, four times visUed 
St. Peter’s, on the last occasion making such 
concessions to the Papal See, that the grateful 
Pone, Leo the Third, granted to him the style 
ana title of “ Most Pious, August, Pacific, and 
Victorious Emperor of the Romans”—dragna- 
yons somewhat anomalous and inoonsiskut, 
which might, however, be, perchance, willingy 

j| 
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accepted, with all their discrepancy, by a certain 
emperor of our time. The great saints, too, 
musk not be forgotten. Augustine and Chry¬ 
sostom and Jerome, and many world-wide names 
who journeyed here to pray, to perform penance, 
to fulfil vo^.s, or to receive honours. 

Streams of people were spread over the piazza, 
and, mounting the steps, were engulfed by the 
great portals of that vast hall which never is full. 
We entered; the golden mellow light of morning 
subdued the too glaring details of the florid 
architecture. The church was in grand gala, 
the walls .and pillars draped with red and gold, 
assimilal ing harmoniously with the brilliant 
coloured marbles and mosaics. The cupola, 
rising like a firmament in height and mag¬ 
nitude, shone in the slanting rays of the morn¬ 
ing son—Ihc angels, saints, and prophets, em¬ 
blazoned in briglit colours on the golden frescoes. 
Beneath, the altar was spread wuh the costliest 
vessels of gold, chalices, cups, salvcr-s, and 
crosses carved by the hands of Cellini or Bra- 
manti,*all radiant with sparkling jewels. 

On either side were the enclosures prepared 
for the ladies, who came habited in black veils and 
dresses; hut instead of tJie irreverent Easier 
crowd-rushing, and pushing, and laugliing, and 
talking, as if entering an opera-house, the seats 
were thinly occupied by a sprinkling of ladies, 
whoso devout looks showed that they came to 
ray and not to stare. The tribune beliind the 
igh altar was hung with crimson, and to the left 
stood a throne prepared for the Pope. Down tlic 
central aisle an avenue was formed by the civic 
guard and the quaint Swiss soldiers, along wiiich 
his Holiness was to pass. We were scai-cely 
settled, when a hush and a general rnotioTi of ex¬ 
pectation announced that the Pope had arrived at 
the central door. Slowly and silently the magnifi¬ 
cent procession passed up tow'ards the tribune. 
First came the Swiss guards, and chamberlain 
in red silk. Tiicn Pius, seated on tlic “ gestorial” 
chair or tiirone, glittering with gold, purple, and 
crinjsou, wearing his triple crown, and habited 
in robes of white. Over him was borne a dais 
of crimson and gold, while beside him w'crc 
carried two great fans of peacock’s feathers, as 
typical of immortality. There is a look of 
Eastern magnificence about these fans extremely 
striking. The Pope, calm and majestic in his 
hearing, dispensed blessings as he passed with 
the air of one rapt in deep devotion. He was 
followed by the entire Sacred College, all aglow 
with crimson and guipure lace, a sight calculated 
to break any lady’s heart on the score of mis¬ 
placed finery. Chaplains, secretaries, and cham¬ 
berlains Onftre minnows to these ecclesiastical 
Tritons) fluttered in their rear, followed by files 
of the superblv-drcssed Guardia Nobile, all 
picked men, tall, graceful, and handsome, dis¬ 
ciplined in the encounters of social warfare and 
“ carpiet knighthood,” now gorgeous in glisten¬ 
ing helmets, short scarlet mantle-s, and a generally 
classic air, reminding one of Poilio in, Norma, 
whose general line of.conduct, astwcll fis outward 
eestume, they are said to emulate. The Pope was 
now seated ou his throne, and the mass begun. 


It is to my mind a fatal wantintheothemiso 
noble ceremonial of the Papal mass at St. Peter’s, 
that the music is entirely vocal, an organ being 
thought to be undignified in the Pope’s presence. 
Part-singing, however perfect, is monotonous. 
The Pope’s famous choir are invisible, caged like 
singing-birds in a golden latticed gallery. The 
Gregorian chant, which, although admirable as 
mediseval music, becomes weansomc after two 
hours’ duration. The mass is long to cxliaustion. 
The Pope stands, walks, and kneels, sometimes at 
his throne, sometimes at the altar, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes surrounded by the cardinals. 
One wonders liow he can remember such mean¬ 
ingless changes, unless one happens to know 
there is an officer attached to the Papal court 
whose sole business it is to prompt him, and to 
keep him and the cardinals “ well posted up” in 
Iheir daily duties—^what dresses to wear, what 
to "eat, drink, and avoid.” Sometimes there is 
a pause, the music ceases, the Pope aud car¬ 
dinals sit enthroned (AnglieS, rest themselves), 
aud the golden vessels are moved and removed 
on Ihe high altar. During one of these pauses 
T looked round at the groups formed near the 
high altar (where the mere vulgar crowd is not 
aliowed to penetrate), and wondered at the 
curiously mediseval aspect of the scene. Parti¬ 
coloured Swiss guards, red, yellow, and black, 
witii steel caps aud corselets, overlooked by 
offiners in complete armour of polisshcd steel inlaid 
with gold, some actually wearing graceful chain 
tunics over crimson velvet, with golden helmets, 
.so that when two or three whispered together 
they instantly formed a picture for Maclise of 
Knights Palatine, or partisans of old Gotz von 
Berlichiiigcn, or any other mediseval scene you 
please. Papal chamberlaius, ])icturesquo. in liigli 
Elizabctliau ruffs, doublets, cliain.s and orders, 
long hose aud rosetted shoes, regular Sir Walter 
Raleighs, and, like him, renuiant.s of a eeiitury 
when Spain ruled European fashions as France 
does in onr days. Priests breaking the mundane 
pageant here and there, and reminding one of 
the mass still proceeding (wliicli, by reason of 
its length and pauses, seemed over long before 
it really was), in every kind, colour, and variety 
of gold-embroidered vestments. Officers of the 
civic guard in dark uniforms, and officers of 
Austria in white, diligently keeping back masses 
of Iloinun peasants gaudy as butterflies as to 
body and petticoat, and qu*te laden with cliains 
and crosses, earring and flowers, gold, silver, and 
pearls, often wondrously handsome women. To 
these add the rows of black-veiled ladie,s sitting 
on either side in the reserved scats, backed by 
the many-colourcd w'alls rich wilh mosaics, 
variegated marbles mounting aloft to the cupola, 
where, under a glare of light, the four gigantic 
evangelists in the spaiidrils of thearclies float in 
a haze of golden sunshine, a glorious setting of 
a glorious scene. 

Again we settled down to the mass, the 
Pope advanced to the altar, denuded of mitre 
and royal trappings, in a plain white dress, IJio 
music censed, the attendant prelates retired, 
every knee was bent, every head bowed in 
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seeming devotion. Alone* on the steps of the 
altar stood that venerable old man, Iiis liands 
clasped over the elements, his eyes turned to 
heaven. While he communicated, the silence 
was positively awful. Then, stealing around, 
came the soft sounds of the silver trumpets, 
low and plaintive, at first, as wailing spirits, 
tlieu swelling forth in a Hosanna of ioy and 
praise. The Pope, holding in his hand the ho.st, 
turned to tlie four quarters of the globe. Then 
the Ajmns Dei was chanted, the Pope resumed 
his robes and retired as he came, bestowing 
blessings around. Then the crowd, ebbing and 
flowing like a human sea, cast its vast waves 
througn every open door into the piazza beyond, 
where the bumin" sunshine caught and absorbed 
them all alike. Wc loo, witii these thousands 
of living victims, were rutiilcssly clutched by tlie 
monster w*aiting to devour us the inst ant wc Icll 
the kindly shelter of the cool sanctuary. 

But the celebrations of Home’s great festa to 
her patron saint were not yet over. ^ Magnificent 
pleasures were yet awaiting us in the Piazza del 
Popolo at the first hour of night. The piazza was 
densely filled. The fountains and obelisks rose 
out of acres of pleasure-loving Homans; galleric.s 
were creeted in the porticos of the twin churches 
opiiosite t.hc Plaminiun Gate; every window was 
filled, and every eye turned in expectant eager¬ 
ness towards tlu; Pincian Hill, where, amid lofty 
terraces and sculiiturcd tropliies, gigantic statues 
and dark ilex woods, the girandola (fireworks) 
was to be c.vhibited. Meanwhile, the usual 
fanning and consuming of ices and of sweet 
drinks went on among the Homan princesses, 
scaled on a raised cstrade, looking as liauglity 
and unpleasant as any classical Cornelias or 
Voluniuias, history could furnish. 

The herald cannon sounded, and up flew 
millions of rockets, de-scendiug in blue, red, 
purple, and yellow' stars. When thc.se brilliant 
comets allowed us to look round, the summit of 
the Pinciau was transformed into a great temple 
of fire, enclosed by walls of quivering crystal, 
broken by niches filled with fiery statues; a 
temple such as Vulcan might have reared to 
Venus in tlie infernal shades wherein to recast 
the armour of Mars. 

Then volleys of deafening cannon rattled till 
one’s ears ached. Behold, overlapping streams 
of liquid fire rush down the steep sides of the 
Pincian into the piazza, and mysteriously dis- 
apjiear in showers of golden sparks, which 
the crowd struggled to catch; but lo! they 
were gone! Then wc had an intermezzo of 
rockets and catherine-wheels, the cannons out¬ 
doing one another; and now a vast architectural 
design appeal's, nmresenting a huniing pidacc, 
great halls and galleries, and endless arcades and 
colonnades in fiery perspective, rod with palpi¬ 
tating flames. Such a palace might have suited 
the ghosts in Vathek, which wander hither ami 
thither for ever Ibrougli boundless vaults of fire, 
clasping with their hapds a burning heart hid 
under the folds of shadowy draperies. 

I could not tell all thp wonderful tricks and 
chamres of these marvellous fireworks: the en. 


clianler Merlin never terrified his enemies with 
more surprising samples of his transforming art. 
As a final triumph, Ihe whole Pincian became 
the crater of a horrible volcano, casthig forth 
fire and flames, while the roar of the cannon 
mimicked the thunders of the labouring moun¬ 
tains. Hcd lava-si reams rushed down in every 
direction, .and millions of rockets sliot .up into 
tlie lieavens, to fail back bright and beaming like 
planets fallen from their spheres. 

A moment more and all was over. The moon 
shone down serenely in a soft twilight, casting 
pale lights on the statues and terraced galleries, 
as if all else had been a disordered dream. 


ANOTHEH GUN. 


Not long ago was noticed in this joiinial the 
idea of the ingenious inventor who, in the wild 
conqietition of all thi; irou and steel guns—iron 
which was homogeneous and malleable; and 
steel which was “ Knijip’s”—inodesl ly proposed 
a new material, wliieh look ihe world a little by 
surprise, namely, leather and jiapier - machc.* 
There is a great deal to be said for the. leather 
and paper guus; certainly something on the 
score ot ccoiKtmy. The parliamentary bills for 
the artillery furnished by Whitworth and Arm¬ 
strong are swelling every year, and making 
the ratepayer scowl. More beautiful tools in 
finish, de.sigii, and workmanship, could not be 
conceived. A small Armstrong would not dis¬ 
credit p drawing-room or a boiiaoir; and the en- 
ihiisiasin of the French ofilcer, who exclaimed, 
with military rapture, that limy exhibited a 
“luxe ct nil puissance iroutillage merveil- 
leu\,” can bo almost comprehended on looking 
ai them. But the ralcjiayer’s admiration is 
damped when he thinks of the frightful cost of 
the experiments, the workshops, the failures, the 
inventors, the metals, the tools. A cost that, in 
the words of the famous "power of the Crown” 
resolution, is iucreasing, hath increased, and 
very decidedly ought to be diminished. When 
a reformer, therefore, comes forward witli a 
simple practical plan which has economy written 
ill mammoth characters on its outside, he de¬ 
serves to be listened to with rcsiiect. Majou 
I’at.user, a young cavalry oflioer, who, un¬ 
like most of his military compauious, made* a 
brilliant univerjiity career lias for some years 
been cxjicrimenting, and has now sccurci the 
great dull flabby government ear, and, better 
still, is “getting” the honest, open, friendly ear 
of t he public. 

The recommendation of (ho whole is its wel¬ 
come simplicity and economy. It is not known, 
perhaps, that a gun, like a bank-note, has its fixed 
Icngtli of days. It is allowed to live through so 
many discliarges, a register of which is kept. 
When the number is filled up, say, in many cases, 
from eighty to a hundred (this was under the 
old pre-Armstrong dispensation), government 
steps iu. Th» “ arm” is assumed to be unsafe. 


^ VnliimA Til Tineria 
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The vr&r>officer condemns and casts out. But 
Major Paliiser steps in, scoops out the interior, 
ro-lines it^^and makes it—not as “ good as new,” 
but literaUT far better tlmn new. All, too, for a 
sum ridiculously low. At home in store, in dock¬ 
yards, on old towers and fortifications, up and 
down here and there through the kingdom, out 
in the colonies, in ships and in cellars, even on 
the teriraccs of noblemen’s castles who wish to 
have a little cheap military show, and hold these 
old “pieces” in trust for the War Office, are 
tens of thousands of ibis old ordnance, of all 
sizes and dimensions. Every day, the list is 
being swelled j for, every day salutes and reviews 
are putting a term to the services of many of 
the monsters. The question arises, should not 
these he considered rather as damaged than worn 
out, which, in fact, three-fourths only are—-a da¬ 
mage that literally a pound or two can repair. 

One of the old vulgar errors—and it is a vulgar 
error still with many—^was, that thickness was 
strength. You made an enormoqsly thick cannon, 
and you had, therefore, an enormously strong 
cannon. Experiment has now discovered, firsf, 
that the shock produced by a discliargc acts 
chiefly at or about the breccli, and tbat^ there¬ 
fore, immoderate thickness is enly thrown away 
in other portions; secondly, that the shock 
will only travel through a certuiu thickness, and 
that, after that, the disturbance is not felt. The 
waves of disturbance, in fact, do not go through 
the iron beyond a certain distance. Put there 
is something more to be considered to under¬ 
stand this new plan. We hear the words “ cast- 
iron,” “homogeneous iron,” “nialleable iron,” 
&c., used abundantly, which convey very con¬ 
fused ideas. All the old artillery we see lying 
in the forts were made of “ cast-iron”—perliaps 
the worst known iron in the world. That is, a 
heap of iron was melted with all its dross and 
impurities, and then “ run” iu a sand mould. As 
the gun cooled unequally—the outer surface, 
next the air, before the inner, and both very 
suddenly as compared with tlie interior texture 
—sometimes this iutcrior, between the outside 
and inner layers, never solidified at all, and has 
been found to be quite soft and pulpy. A 
greater danger still is w'hat is callca “ honey¬ 
combs,” when the bubbles gel imprisoned in the 
cooling guns, with the result of a series of 
hqllow ceils between the outer and inner sur¬ 
faces. So that the guu is, iu reality, but (say) 
one-third as thick as it appears to be. Again, 
cast-iron is full of impurities, is unequal in 
quality and in density. But there is a greater aud 
almost a certain danger. If there be—what there 
is sure to be—a flaw—a crack even the width 
of a human nail—this is the foundation of de¬ 
struction. The powder gases act as a lever, 
and at every discharge widen this little crack, 
until iu the cud it bursts the piece itself. This 
fatal drack cannot be guarded against, and on 
all grounds, therefore, cast-iron is undesirable. 

mjor FoUiser, however, collects these old 
and condemned arms^ places thepi in a turning 
machine, and scoops away an inch thickness of 
the interior metal, introducing a small tube or 


lining, which is screwed in, and formed of 
several tubes of wrought-iron dr steel fitted o'a 
each other according to his principle. 

The great danger, however, is from what are 
called “ sets.” Up to a certain point the iron 
is “elastic” under an explosion: that is, ex¬ 
pands, and contracts again to its original state. 
The limit to this elasticity stands at about four 
tons on the square inch. The gun will hear a 
great deal more, perhaps up to ton tons, without 
Wrstiug; but, once the strain has gone beyond 
the limit of elasticity, the economy of the metal 
becomes disturbed, and what is called a “ set” 
takes place. The whole texture of the gun lias 
been strained, and its strength really reduced. 
By this new plan of Major I’alliscr’s, a sort of 
artificial texture is built up. The inner core 
introduced is formed of a material whoso power 
of elasticity is nearly three times that of cast- 
iron. This new lining takes all the practical 
strain aud duty on itself: the old cast-iron shell 
lakes its share, and is well able to bear the 
shock that reaches it, and at least the longi¬ 
tudinal pressure. 

What, then, is this valuable “ homogeneous” 
or “Krupp” iron which enjoys such a reputation ? 
It is simply well-made wrought-iron—^iron made 
very dense. It is the most wrought of wrought- 
iron. Krupp hammers the metal into u quantity 
of little ingots, which are beaten into the densest 
shape. These little ingols arc only the inalcrials 
for making the iron, and by means of steam 
hammers these are welded into masses of iron. 
Tlie hammering, in short, is so “ thorough,” 
that all chance of cracks, flaws, or “honey¬ 
combs” becomes next to impossible. The 
more wholesale aud clfectual the hammering, 
the “ closer” aud more superior the metal. 
Tliis is the secret of the Krupp iron. But by 
this process the result is so extraordinary that 
a new metal seems to have been created. The 
power of resistance is almost amazing, and Mr. 
Whitworth is actually said to have pniggcd one 
of his musket-barrels made of this material, 
aud to have fired it off without burstiug the 
piece. As may be conceived, it is costly. Major 
I’alliscr would merely use a lining—and it is on 
the lining, and only at the breech portion of the 
lining, that the great pressure acts—and would 
trust to the old cast-iron for the balance of re¬ 
sistance. 

This interior lining might be made of several 
tubes. They should not be shrunk over each 
other, as Mr, Whitworth docs his, by hydraulic 
pressure. For, by the “ shrinking,” tlie inner 
tube is compressed and tightened more than it 
ought to be, and, when the sliock comes, will 
assist in straining the one over it. Major 
Paliiser would make his innermost layer of very 
soft aud elastic iron, the next of a harder sort, 
the next of steel, and the outside one of the old 
cast-iron cannon itself. 

This olficer’s name has become associated with 
two other curious discoveries. One is so simple 
a thing as the method of tracing the threads 
of a screw to be used in targets, with astonish¬ 
ing results—raising them on the surface instead 
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of depressing them. The olher is the making of 
shells out of “ chilled iron;” wliich is an iron as 
hard and brittle as steel, but with Ibis difference, 
that what cost ten shillings may be had for two. 
These economies, when we are firing away half 
millions and millions every year with blaze 
and thunder, arc worthy of every considera¬ 
tion. We have had stfrely enough of costly 
inventions, and yet more costly experiments, in 
the direction of targets, rams, iron platings, 
shells, and the rest of it, and we seem very little 
nearer a satisfactory termination. The only dis¬ 
covery that we have been helped, to, is the simple 
one of the homogeneous iron, which is yet no 
discovery, and which common sense saw' for 
itself long ago. Unless flour is well blended, 
or dough well kneaded with the familiar roll¬ 
ing-pin, we shall have but indifferent bread and 
pastry. The great Nasmyth steam hammers arc 
the rolling-pins of the foundry. The Armstrong 
“ welded coil” is the old twisted rifle ban el over 
again. The Palliser gun in all this chaos is clear 
and intelligible. It is a resting-place in the 
bewildering mystery of experiment and specu¬ 
lation. It is a certainty, and a cheap certainty. 
Will it be believed that tlierc is “sunk” ui 
(hese cast-iron guns lying useless all over the 
empire a cajntal of many Mmnoss, .and tiiaf 
W’ithin a period of only four years a sum of 
nearly A MtLUON ani) a quartek was laid out 
on I Lese useless engines, which ‘arc little more 
enduring than fireworks ? 


GERMAN OPEIU AND ITS MAKERS. 

IN THREE CHAFTEKS. CHAPTER I. 

There is no section of art, in which Easluon 
— foolish insensate Eashion — has ruled the 
hour more completely, than in that of theatri¬ 
cal music. A hundred years ago our Walpoles 
and Grays, gent lemon who had taken “ the grand 
tour,” and professed eonnoisseurship in Art, 
were sneering at lluudel, as an old worn-out. 
creature ci'utehcd up on court influence, merely 
because Handel lived in England—ignoring 
Gluck—dying the while of ecstasy over some 
mediocre Itiuiau opera iniportcd from abroad, 
written by,a man whose name lives only in the 
pages of a dictionary. .But in the time of 
Walpole and Gray, the real culture of, and taste 
for music in Euglmid,—which had been all but 
destroyed by political convulsions, and after¬ 
wards dwarfed and flouted, by a set of brave 
spirits, who tliouglit the sounds of their tongues 
in the coffe.e-bousc.s were sweeter than any 
“ Ansonian Melody”—were at a very low ebb. 

The narrowness of our sympathies is illus¬ 
trated by our utter indifference to all stage music 
such as Erance could produce. Nay, we are 
now only reluctantly waking up to the fact, 
tliat to the- Grand Opera of Paris, shaped in 
rigorous conformity to the taste of our neigh¬ 
bours, all Europe has been greatly indebted for 
the formation of dramaliic as distinguished from 
musical opera. The largest and roost deeply 
based stone in the foundation of the edmoe 


ngof was laid by Lull!—ail Italian it is true, as 
an as were, after him, Piccini, Sacchini, Cherubini, 
enee, Spontini, Rossini—but who was compelled from 
two. the first, possibly by the comparatively nn- 
' half cultivated state of the art of singing in 
blaze France, more lai'gcly to study declamatory pas- 
dera- sion and scenic fitness, than that melody which 
ostly amuses the ear; but which if produced in exagge- 
ts, in rated forms and proportions, ends in abusing the 
ings, sense of probability. ITiis subject, however, of 
little hVencU opera is too large a one to be dismissed 
f dis- in a paragraph, though we must advert to if, 
mple as illustrating the prejudice which so curiously 
it no English eonnoisseurship, in counterbalance 
r for to an occasional fearlessness in recogiiition, 
ided, such as no other country can lay claim to. 
roll- SufSce it to stafte, that our admission of any 
I and school, and a style, as distinguishing the country¬ 
's arc of “ our horn enemies,” dates within the last 
rong quarter of a century. Yet, as could be proved, 
over French opera, w'ith its own style and school, 
clear was something like a century older than Ger- 
; flic man opera with Us style and school only in 
lecu- embryo. It is curious to observe how, with 
inty. admiration sometimes undiscriminating, and 
” ui sympathy not seldom blind, the tide of English 
the enthusiasm, especially among those who pro- 
tiiaf fessed to be scientific and profound, began, so 
u of soon as it took any cognisance of the matter, to 
onl admire everything bearing a German signature, 
nore Wc had been enthralled by Biirger—we were 
melted by Wertlier. The fashion for German 
music spread like wildfire: as irrationally as the 
fashion before it wliich had deified the Earinellis 
[jg and Segesinos, and had made serious quarrels 
over the rivalry between Cuzzoni and Faustina 
on the Italian stage. 

Iiion The time may have come to look at these 
tlic things a little more dispassionately—to arrange 
atvi- the three schools of opera in Europe in their 
lolcs right places, without unfair antagonism or rob- 
raud bery of the just dues of any. For the moment 
Art, let us deal with Opera iu Germany, and by way 
-out. of beginning let us look back for a moment, at 
rrcly what really was achieved in that country before 
ring Mozart’s time. 

lome The courts of the different kingdoms, from 
oad, north to south, had Italian companies and 
the Italian traditions from an early period of opera. 

3 of At Hamburg, there was something more indi- 
astc vidual—the Hansc Town showing clearly how 
but the burgher and the mefebant, even in a state 
flcr- of undeveloped freedom, coarse luxury, and 
rave semi-civilisation, could dare and do more than 
gucs King or Kaiser, in the fostering of national 
any originality. The Hamburg opera is illustrated 
ibb. by three successive names as famous as those of 
llus- Keyscr, Matthesou, and— Handel. The first 
lusic kept the stage of Hamburg for forty years— 
are froitiliis “Rasilius” in IGdl, till his “Circe” 
Fact, in 173-4^ enriching the theatre with one hundred 
i in productions. Where are these now ? Dr. Bur- 
sigh- ncy accredits the high praise bestowed on him 
1 for by Faustina’s husband “ II Sassone ” Hasse;— 
rrain and somewhat incoherently accredits liiro " with 
eply novelty of pas^ges, with an absence of grace 
moe and fiiciiity, with modulation, ingenuity, and 
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new ideas, with tlie vif!:ovxr of a fertile invent ion, 
and correctness of study and experience.” No¬ 
thin" is 80 difficult to describe in words, as 
music—even if the hand that holds the pen be 
as neat, and the head as clear, as wore Burney’s; 
but the above praise reminds us of “ hot icc and 
wondrous strange snow'—and it may be not 
uncharitably surmised, that if Keyscr had ex¬ 
hibited, any real style of his own, we sliould not 
have to inquire for some specimen of the music 
of t hese hundred forgotten operas. A song for 
Medusa, from the “Persee” of Lulli, electrified 
our London concert-rooms, public and private, 
within the last ten years, by its declamatory 
grandeur, which offered scope to the singer living 
who is grandest in declamation — Madame 
Viardot. 

In Keyset’s day, however, the lines of demar¬ 
cation, so far as dramatic music was concerned, 
betwixt Germany and Italy, were as yet but indis¬ 
tinctly drawn. Most, if not all, of the operas 
produced—as, for instance, the “ Costanza e For- 
1 ezza” of Fux, the third pciiorrannce of which at 
Prague was conducted from the haqisichord by 
no less august au amateur than the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth of Austria—were written to 
Italian text. There was one great original 
German thinker, it is f rue, rising up and pour¬ 
ing out noble tlioughts and new combinations, 
of a variety and value of which we have only 
become duly sensible during late years—Sebas¬ 
tian Bacli—but, magnificent as liis instrumental 
works are, his dealings with tlie single voice are 
so curiously ignorant, and, it may be said, 
thoughtless (a rebuke strange as applied to the 
King of organists)—as to excite surprise ratlicr 
than to establish a style. Superb as arc tlie 
cboruscs in Bach’s sacred w'orks—^witness the 
Thunder Chorus iu his Passion-Music according 
to St. Matthew—witness the “ Crucifixus” to his 
mass in B minor—witness the opening to his 
“Magnificat”—slarlling as arc certain of his 
recitatives by their dramatic intensity—the 
majority of Ids songs arc tedious, over ornate, and 
written on a totally wrong principle. The singer 
was to exhibit in dialogue with some instrument 
or instruments brought into a relief quite as high 
as the vocal strain : and the air was too often 
forced pell-mell into a union with words nothing 
short of Mozeutian. In trutli, tlie good man 
shifted his songs about, from work sacred to 
w.ork profane, with a callous indifference which 
would now call dow'u the bitterest German irony 
(as controversy has been of late) were it found 
iu au Italian composer. It is notorious, how¬ 
ever, that Bach (no bigot, like many a meaner 
creature among his successors) had a hanker¬ 
ing after Opera. By way of a holiday he would 
go from Lcipsic to Dresden “ to hear the pretty 
songs.” As he tried his himd at everything, he 
may he said to lii^ve made a move towards 
Opera in that gcuh^quaiut Cantata “ Pau and 
Plimbus,” which was^he other day disinterred for 
the first time in the splendid modern German 
edition of his works. But the musicof this, though 
not without inklings of humour^ is, as a whole, 
dry,‘audwithout siguificaacc. Compare it, for in¬ 


stance, with the dramatic efforts of one, far less 
deeply learned, less favourably circumstanced— 
so melodious, so impassioned—so close iu the 
expression of situation and sense by sound, ami 
(some slight flavour of Lulli allowed for) so un- 
mistakably English in their nationality—of our 
Purcell. 

The mighty musied spirit of Piacli, however, 
iiud no, immediate influence on the creation of 
what may be gencrically called German opera: 
nor indeed, w'as it felt in the branch of art. in 
which he was autocrat for a good half century 
after his decease. The men of genius, with some 
small exception, deuaiionaiised themselves. 
Ilandel passed into Italy, there to lay hands on 
whatever suited him;—tliieving on a magni¬ 
ficent scale from CJari, Colonna, Scarlatti, 
Erba, and Heaven knows how many less fa¬ 
mous men. Nor was Gluck a whit more German 
in style. After writing some scores of Italian 
operas, according to the southern pattern, ho 
suddenly struck into his own path iu his “ Orfeo,” 
a path not unmarked with concessions and con¬ 
ventionalisms—though those who use him as a 
party-cry will not liavc it so. llis visit to our 
despised London, where he was brought into 
rivalry with Handel (ids “ Cadiita dci Giganti” 
having been w’rittcn, as was “Judas Maccabeus,” 
to Cflchrate the Cullodcn victory over the 
Pretender), may have been the turning-point of 
Ids career :—ami the antijiathy of the two men, if 
auti]iathy there was (as the lovers of ill-natured 
anecdote stir themselves t.o prove), may not 
have hindered the dramatic composci’—imma¬ 
ture in originality though mature in years—from 
availing himself of tlic examples set 1dm by the 
oratorio writer then iu the zenith of his fame. 
The choruses in “ Orfeo” and “ Alocst c,” both 
operas written to Italian text, and some of their 
themes based on Italian melody, may ow'c 
bometldug to such specimens of Handel’s 
genius as “For Sion lamentation make,” and 
“ Fallen is the foe.” Both the two mighty men 
gained their fame by jilcasing otlicr tkiu Ger¬ 
man publics. Neither found for years on 
years due recognition at home. Handel, even to 
lliis day, has it not. It was from Paris, rather 
than Vienna, that Gluck’s genius went forth to 
leaven, to remodel, and to recommend the grace 
of truth as superior to that of convention in 
musical drama. 

If wc look into the long list of German com¬ 
posers celebrated in their time, and now for¬ 
gotten, who preceded Mozart, wc find but one 
name comieoted witli operas to be heard of at 
the time present. It is true tliat John Adam 
Hiller made a certain mark at Dresden by four¬ 
teen operas written to German text, and possibly 
containing “the pretty songs” which Father 
Bach loved to indulge himself with;—but of 
Hiller’s music not a trace remains; and tliat it 
had no peculiar. nationality of style may be 
divined from his favourite predilection, that 
of hearing the Italian opevas of Hasse, “H 
Sassone,” German by birth, sonthern in style, 
and sung by a company of Italians, which in¬ 
cluded artists no lees famous than Carestini and 
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Amorcvoli. Hiller would sit up all night to 
cop,y Hassc’s scores. Probably lie was the best 
singing-master Germany ev'er produced, from 
having imbibed Italian traditions; certain it 
is, that he formed the greatest German singer 
of whom history makes mention—Mara. His 
compositions, however, have perished utterly; it 
may be owmg to tlieir want of style. A few 
years later than Hiller, was born that fertile, 
versatile and ingenious musician, Ditt.ers, who 
figures in musical dictionaries as Ditters von 
I Dittevsdorff, and whose “ Doctor and Apothe¬ 
cary,” and "Little Red Hiding Hood,” still 
appear in the theatres of Germany from time 
to lime. Bora at Vienna in Hitters 

entered liis musical career as a violinist, and 
by a solo which he played in a church service, 
attracted the notice of ihc Prince of Hildburg- 
hauseu, who look charge of his musical educa¬ 
tion. Wlicu tills was complete, young Ditters 
1 entered the opera orchestra at Vienna, and 
thei’c was fortiinale enough to gain the favour 
of jVletastasio and of Gluck; who, it is worlli 
noting, by way of assisting the career of a Ger¬ 
man musician, took him into Italy. There, too, 
i Ditters had the good luck, or good talent, ratlicr, 
to make himself friends. One day, after playing 
his best, he was surprised by an anonymous 
letter of conipliiueuts and tlianks ;—and, what 
was better, a very rich watcii. Tiiey c:une, be 
afterwards learned, from the princely soprano, 
Parinelli. Later, again, we find Hitters passing 
through the hands of Jo.seph Haydn, probably 
the best master of composition among the great 
composers who ever exist ed; seeing that, for the 
most part, })octs can do little in the way of 
teaching tlic art of poetry. 

The tlrst es.says of Ditters in composition 
were anything but comical, four stout oratorios 
written for the Bislioo of Grosswardein, in 
Hung.iry- -Isaac, David, Job, and Esther. Jt 
is eviilent, from these, tliat he was more solid 
iMiil dreamy than one of t hose light-liearted and 
i slightly-read It alians who, iu their day, madcsuch 
capital musical buflboncry,—and, further, the list 
; of his ooinpbsitkms (many of which were writ ten 
I to Italian words) includes an Ossiauic song, also 
fifteen grand symphonies on the. subject of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses—a foreshadowing of the ro¬ 
mantic and transcendental productions iu which 
Germany 1ms since proved so rich. He could also 
write criticisms and es.says, and left behind liim 
memoirs of his life, which are. said to be amusing. 
But his industry, his })opularity, and his patron¬ 
age, could not save him. He ijnarrelled avith 
his great friends—eouceived himself elbowed 
out of his place by the success of Mozart, fell 
sick and into want, and died under the roof of 
a charitable Bohemian baron, soured and worn 
out. What 1 know of the music of Vou Ditters- 
dorf, however, has never seemed to me comic, so 
much as slight and neatly made. In truth, the 
clement of fun, among our cousins German, seems 
S))arc and rare, as compared with the fai’co of 
Italy and the wit of Prance, especially in music. 
In his operas, Mozart oiUy displays it in the part 
of Osmin iu “ Die Eutfiihrung” (“the Seraglio”), 


and in the bird man and woman in "Die 
Zauberflote”—whimsical 'as Mozart could be in 
his catches and chamlier music. It w'ould be liard 
to name a national German play which wc Eng¬ 
lish could accept as comedy of more modern date 
than Kotzebue’s time. That writer had ui him 
the true spirit of mirth and satire, besides great 
fertility of invention. But Kotzebue’s is a name 
from which every earnest intense German 
patriot tuyns with aversion. To go baQk to 
music — tlie pieces found delightful in the 
popular theatres of licentious, laughing, vacant 
Vienna, even those with tunes composed and 
selected for them by Wenzel Muller, are dead 
and dreary as compared with the coulemporary 
vaudevilles of P'rance. If there be anything 
beyond mere theory spinning in tlio above 
speculation, Von Dittersdorf is better cha¬ 
racterised as a son of the soil by his mystical 
Ovid symphonies than by the correct yet 
colourless music of liis little comedies—the 
precursors of the yet milder mirth of Conradin 
Kreulaer ami Lortziug. 

Om; of the few genuine bits of German musical 
stage fun that could be named, and one of the 
most genuine in being, is the Pedlar’s song in 
Mendelssohn’s operetta, known in Enirland as 
“ Son and Stranger.” Bat he was full of real 
merriment, perhaps in part, because lie haditalian 
blood in his veins. It was among Ins imuiy uu- 
fuKilled plans, cut short, by early death, to write 
an opera based on Siiakespcare’s iVinter’s Tale; 
and, in a letter on tlic subject which exists, besides 
due regard to the interests of Hermione aud 
Perdila, au anxious wish is expressed that 
Autelycus shall be well seen after. 

Here *cbronological boundaries kivc been 
broken, in order completely to trace as among 
outlines the .small amount of indigenous gaiety to 
bo found in German opera music, from the mo¬ 
ment at least when it began to take a special 
place of its own, and to cease, from having what 
may be called a cosmopolitan existence, largely 
tinctured by Italian and Preuch inspirations. 
Prom tliat moment, a disposition to be thouglit- 
ful, sen1.imcntal, dreamy, began to make itself in¬ 
creasingly felt, pertiucnlly aided by the develop¬ 
ment of anotiier cxpre.ssive power than that of 
the voice—to wit, the orchestra—iu support of 
the singer aud iu suggestion of the situation. 

Tlic birl h of this may be seen in the expeji- 
incnts and coinbinatioms of Sebastian Bach, 
ciu-ious iu the extent of. their complication and 
variety, entirely in advance of their time in their 
difficulty, yet now largely obsolete, because of 
the changes in tlic factnre of instruments. Many 
of those Bach employed arc superseded by 
modern inventions and improvements—and only 
exist in museums; some, as the tnimpets, are 
matters of antiquarian dispute. There is nothiiig 
amdogous in point of science or intricacy in 
contemporary Prench or Italian instrumental 
music. On the otiicr liand, we have seen that 
Bach was not above being pleased with "the 
pretty Dresden songs.” He was willing to 
appropriate the best things of every style, as a 
real, royal man genius, will do. I'rench in- 
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fluence may be traced in some of liis clavier 
music-—in bis savolte.s and bourr^es. Be 
these tbinM as they may, though many of the 
works of Bach (the more fancifully inventive 
ones especially) never got hold of the public 
daring his time, it is not top much to predicate 
that they were known to some of the best men 
in Germany, and that, wherever they were 
known, they quickened life and enterprise. 

Eighteen years before Sebastian Bach died, 
there was born, in 173S, on the borders of 
Germany and Hungary, one of the complotest 
musicians and men of genius that ever existed; 
whose influence on the direction of German 
music was perhaps wider—certainly more in¬ 
stantaneous—^than that of the great organist. 
This was Joseph Haydn. A discriminating life 
of this remarkable man is eminently wanted, 
those by Eramery, and Breton, and Carpani 
not filling the want. A more noticeable example 
of fertijiry without carelessness, of fancy ivith- 
ont extravagance or conceit, of science without 
pedantry, of success acknowledged by a cease¬ 
less resolution to make progress, docs not 
exist in the annals of art. Eight hundred 
owned w'orks were produced during IiLs life of 
seventy-seven years; one of tliese works, in¬ 
cluding one hundred and fifty pieces for the 
baryton! thrown off as a part of his daily ser¬ 
vice, while he was Prince Esterhazy’s retainer. 
Haydn mastered every style, he appropriated 
every discovery; he wrought incessantly, one 
might say mechanically, did not the charming 
freshness of his first ideas forbid the use of the 
word. Beginning modestly (though his earliest 
works are beautiful for tlieir clearness and sym¬ 
metry), he advanced till the end of life in width 
of scale, vigour of grasp, and freedom of style 
year by year, without sacrifice of his excellent 
oiiginality. Ilis " Creation,” the work of two 
years, after he was sixty, was the fruit of a visit 
to England, produced in emulation of Handel. 
The last of bis eighty-three stringed quartets, 
may be said to have been prompted by the ad¬ 
vance which Mozart had made in that style of 
composition. His melodics were, till his death, 
fresh, his harmonies courageous, though not 
equalling in daring those of Sebastian Bach, his 
contrivances were at once natural and unex¬ 
pected. And tints the great body of his music can 
only be said to be obsolete, in so much as 
simplicity is obsolete. As compared with the 
music of every other German composer, Beet¬ 
hoven excepted, it is aslonishiiigly clear of 
mannerism. 

What Haydn may he said to have done 
directly for German opera is easily told. Of 
the eleven German operas he wrote (some for 
the Prince Esterhazy’s puppet theatre) we know 
nothing. There was incidental music, too, for 
the drama “ Gotz von Berlichingen,” Goethe’s 
early work, which, it may be remembered, was to 
Sir Walter Scott’s genius what the spark is to 
the iin^r. One would gladly know what this 


was like. Then there were twelve Italian operas, 
principally, to judge from their titles, of mixed 
character, though including an “Armida,” an 
" Acis and Galatea,” an " Orlando Paladino,” 
and an “Orfeo” begun for London, not com¬ 
pleted. Of all this mass of music, one song, 
"II pensier,” from “Orfed,” survives. Tbe 
bulk of Haydn’s compositions do not give indica¬ 
tions of that power over intense emotion 
demanded from one who is to treat serious 
themes for the stage. And yet his Cantata 
“Ariadne in Naxos”—his Spirit Song'to the 
English words of that dashing lady but happy 
writer for music, Mrs. John Hunter,—-and, 
most of all, his admirable setting of Shake¬ 
speare’s " She never told her love,”—prove that 
he could have been as much at ease in the depths, 
or among the stormy waves, or on the m^an- 
choly shore, as in calm water and sunshine,\ad 
not the last better suited as themes liis cheerful 
equable nature. One great requisite for vocal 
composition Haydn possessed in perfection. He 
was a singer; and had been renowned, when a 
choir boy, for the beauty of his voice. 

Only one, however, of the facts and charac¬ 
teristics here assembled, may be said to have 
liad anything (o do witli the special existence 
into which German opera began to mould itself 
daring the last years of Haydn’s life. Tiiis was 
his masterjover instrumental form and structure. 
Witli more real cheerfulness, he had less quaint¬ 
ness in his composition tlian Sebastian Bach— 
was therefore less urged to try new conclu¬ 
sions without any reference to their practicability 
or effect. It may be, that owing to the su- 

E erior opportunities afforded hini of hearing 
is music played (since a household band was at 
his disposition in the EsterhnzycstablishmeTit),hc 
approached that proportion in balance of forces, 
and in grouping the stringed and wind instru¬ 
ments, which was of infinitely greater value as 
a discovery than the most intricate assemblage of 
heterogeneous Ingredients, to each of which was 
allowed its independent action, such as makes so 
many of Bach’s works curiosities of combina¬ 
tion. In brief, Haydn brought the orchestra 
many steps nearer its modern state and supre¬ 
macy than it had ever been before;—making it 
an organ of separate expression, not merely of 
forrasd parade or subservient accompaniment; 
an engine for the production of effects as fascinat¬ 
ing as they were new. Germany thenceforward 
shot ahead of Italy and France. 
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ALL THE YEAE BOUND. 


{Coatoctedtjf 


"jpooi* OwtUAoirww.!” said be to bimself. 


sertc^, and emoTbody ihc tenrasjB. It 

vsl a large assewhly, etmafeting chiefly of ladies, 
and.the gonend ktfmt was at thi^ 
cenl^ed in the banting party, then gaily winding 
its way down the green slope, and th^gh the 
ohequeredjdiade d the oaks. , 

When the last glcamof scarlet had duappewrod, 
Mr, Treftlden wont np to Saxon, who was stand¬ 
ing somewhat dolcfally apart from the rest, laid 
Ins hand upon his shoulder, and said: 

“ * Why so dnll aiid mute, young sinner ?* Is 
it so hard a fate to stay in-dours and read 
throngk a bagful of mnsty parchments, when 
others me breakhig their neolu over iive-bmred 
galea?” 

Saxon turned with his frank smile, and grasped 
his cousin’s luvnd. 

*‘lt did seem hard a minntri ago,” replied he; 
"but no!W that you ain come, I don’t care any 
longer. CasUeiowers said we were to go into 
the library " 

** Then, we will go at onee, and get our busi¬ 
ness over. 1 hope your hrams arc in good order 
for work this morning, Saxon.” 

Bat Saxon laughed, and shook his head doubt¬ 
fully. 

" You must bo my brains in maltcvs of this 
kind, cousin Williara,” said he. " I understand 
uoiliing about mouey, except how to spend it.” 

" Then, my dear fellow, you know more than 
1 gave you credit for,” replied Mr. Trefalden. 
“Money is a very pleasant and desirable* thing, 
Imt there are three great difficulties connected 
with it—how to get it, how to keep it, and how 
to spend it—and 1 am not at all sure that to do 
the last in the best way is not the hardest task 
of the three. My business with you to-day, 
however, concerns the second of those proposi- 
lioQS. I want to show you how to keep your 


room, panelled and furnislied with dark oak, and 
looking out upon the same qniet gmden that 
waa omnmaaded by tho window of Signor Co- 
loiuaa’s little study. The books upon the shelves 
were mostly antique folios and quartos in heavy 
hindiaga of brown imd mottled calf, and con¬ 
sisted of archasological and theological works, 
coualy histories, cltronobgies, sermons, diction¬ 
aries, peeragra, and parliamentary records, Here 
and there a little row of British essayists, or a 
few modem books in covers of bright cloth, 
broke the ponderous monotony; but the Castie- 
towcau coUectuat, being chiefly made up of those 
worics whidr it is said no geuUemars libraty 
should be without, was but a dull affair, and at* 
tracM'few readers. A stag’s skull and antlers 

e ' 'gd ^^trally above tue door, and aa ehu 
^ geiMulogiom tree of the Castletowen 
famUylchmimouslyfcamedwoldblaok oak, hong 
tfttx the mantelpiece like a, hat(diment. 

; T Wdl, conmn Saxon, with on 


antidpative yawn," where is the bag of parch¬ 
ments ?” , 

Bat Mr. Treydeu laid only bis Moket-book 
Mad ftamall oaie-ipiip on the tabUt b«#re hfln* 

" Kie bag,* he rep^d, " wm bat a figure 
of speech—a legal fiction. I hate no parch- 
whatever tp inflict upon you—nothing 
but a few oolnmns of figures, a Imcc or two, 
and a map of Western Asia.” 

Saxon opened his eyes. 

“What in the world have 1 to do with 
Westonj Asia P” said ho. * 

“ lliat» jttst what 1 am here to tell you.” 

CHAJPTXB xrmi, THB srew OVXaafcAHD 3KITIT)B. 

" In the first place, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefal- 
den, ** 1 have done for you what I suppose you 
would never have thought of doing for yourswf: 
I have had your account made np at Drum¬ 
monds’. 1 confess that the result has somewhat 
surprised me.” 

“ Why so P” 

“ Well, not because you have spent a trreal 
deal of money in a very short time, for T antici¬ 
pated that; bttt because so many of yoiii clu ques 
appear to have gone into the pockets of your 
friends. Here, for instance, is the name ol Sir 
Charles Burgoync—a name which rccurSaofowcx 
than fourteen times wit hin the snaceof five n eoks. 
The first entry is for five hundred and twenty- 
five pounds; dale, the twenly-fiist of March.” 

“ That was for the mare and cab,” said Buxon, 
quickly. “ It was his own favourite mare, and 
he lot me have her. He had been offered five 
hundred and fifty, only a day or two before,” 
Mr. Trefalden smiled dubiously, and glanced 
back at a mcmoiaudum entered in hisnoie-book 
a few weeks before, when sitting behind that 
morning paper, in a window of the Ereciheum 
club-house. The memorandum told a dtffcreni 
talc. He contented himself, however, with 
writing the words “ mare and cab” a^iust the 
sum, and then went on. 

“Second oheqtie — six hundred and tea 
pounds 5 date, the twentb-ninlh of March.” 

"My two riding-horses, and their equip¬ 
ments,’’ cxplamed Saxon. 

“HumphI and were these also Sir Charles 
Burgoyne's favoui-itcs P” 

“No, not at all. He was kind enough to buy 
them for me, from a friend who was reducing 
his establishment,” 

Mr. Trefalden checked off tho six hundred and 
tcu pounds, as before. 

“Third cheque—two thousand pounds; date, 
the tliirty-first of March.” 

“ Ob, that’s nothing,” said Saxon. " That’s 
not yjcnt—^it’s only borrowed.” 

“By Sir Charles BnrgoynoP” 

“Ym,” 

“ And the next, for two thousand fire hundred, 
dated April the t^d P” 

"I—1 rather think that’s borrowed also,” 
replied Saxon. 

“Then come various smaller bheques—four 
hundred, two hundred and fifoecn, ufty-seven. 
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one taondred »tibd jSvQ, nnd ao foiikj^^^dbToand*: 
bj 8ni0th« heavy ^tum^doe theummd a&d 
pottadi. lid ydb/crtieoibiBryiit^'^ 

|o,w.i^ei: tb%t'' vrae^tte jahbteftd"' 
piineaa ^ Ofttl jimaetoa imd pak'l andevea, 
CaeUetowiB^ attld it wasju^ d^;”. 

h(r.,Ti'e£li|ldea ttu^ to aaothef page of his 
note-booL',/ . i 

Seems mttf* observed h<^ “thai tiord 
Castletowera is the oidj mtta of year 
aoqdiuatance whose {midship has not been 
testified in some kind of pecnniaiy transmition. 
Here, now, is the Hononrable Sdward Bradion, 
Has he tiiso been generously dcpopuiating his 
staUcs in your favour P” 

Saxon l^hed, and shook bis head. 

" 1 shonid think not, indeed!” said he. " Poor 
Brandon has nothing to sell. He hires a horse 
now and then, W'ben lie has a sovereign to spare 
—and that is seldom enough.” 

“Which, being translated, means, I presume, 
tliat the two thousand and odd pounds paid over 
at different times to Mr. Brandon are simply 
Joans ?” 

“Just so.” 

“ And Guy GreviJle, Esquire—who is he P” 

“ One of our Erccthcum men; but that's a 
mere trifle.” 

“ You call two hundred and fifty pounds a 
mere trifle? Howard Patrick lita Hugh, 
Esquire—four hundred, pounds. To he anollicr 
member of your elub P” 

“ Yes, a very pleasant fellow, on Irishman.” 
“Both loans, of courseP” 

Saxon nodded. 

“Then come a number of miscellaneous 
cheques, evidently papients to tradesmen—one, 
T see, of nearly a thousand, to Hunt and Roskell. 
How much of that went for the prima donna’s 
bracelet, you young rogue ?” 

“ 1 haven’t the least idea. GiUii^water takes 
care of tJie bills.” 

“ There is wiotber little item that most not 
be forgotten,” said the lawyer; “namely, that 
trifle of fifty-nine thousand pounds to Mr. Lau- 
renee Greatibrex.” I 

"Which is not spent, but deposited,” said! 
Saxon, sagely. 

“Exactly so, and which might have' been 
deposited to. equal advantage in the crater of | 
Vesuvius. But enough of details. Have you 
any notion of what the sum totri amounts to P” 
" None whatever.” i 

“What do you say to seventy-eight tbousnud ] 
six huudrod and twelve pounds P" 

“ I am afraid I have no original remarks to 
nffev npcm the fact,” replied ^on, with nn- 
abated cheerfulness. “ What is your opaiion, 
cousin Wiliam P” 

<* My opinion is, that a young man who con¬ 
trives to get throa|^ finirteen ^outandpoands 
of lunnvested capital per vmek, would find ike 
fflv of HanweU higbl^ eondtusive to his genml < 
health.” 

"But, ecfusin, do' you tbmk I have done 
wrong In anegadlng so^m^ufllP” 

“T this® you nave d^ footisbfy, and ob* 


taised BO kind of equivaleBt for Jodi:; 

I alto ti^ you 

phkfidtoBd" -by' your togiUiinttodi^;' 

aik have igpined soide KtilhiidBpeiimt^ 

life, and yda can afford to paj idt 'JL To. tell 

_XI... Al.' _ 


lor yott j eni haratg inkodtlced 
Casuetowwre^ I'ptugpose^ kept myielf and^iny 
advice ht ike bemkgroniitbfor a few weeks, .iw 
let you take your j^nsge into the worn.ns 
whatever way yon pleased. .1 had no wish, 
Saxon, to play Sfentor to yuBr Telfimwdius.” 

“1 sliould have been very graleful to yba, 
though,” said Saxon. * . . .s 

“ Well, 1 am just going to begin, to^ywu oaa 
be grateful by-and-by,” replied Mr, TnsfaldjeB, 
with, his pleasant smile. “I am hero to^j 


neeessary it is that your fortium sliould be 
vested to advantage.” 

" You told me that before.” 

“ Yes; but now 1 am about to prove ifc- 
Eigbt weeks ago, young man, ytm were worth 
four million seveu hundred and seventy-six ihem- 
sand pounds. Since that time, you have dis¬ 
embarrassed yourself of a good deal of the odd 
money; but, putting th«ft aside we will, for the 
sake of convenience, reckon your f(»lttne in 
round numbers at four millions and a half.” 

“Certainly. At four millions and a half,” re¬ 
peated Saxon, w’carily, 

"Well, have you ever asked yourself how 
fong your four millions and a half are likely to 
last, if yoji simjdy go on as you have begun?” 

“No—but they would mt out my life, of 
course.” 

“They would last you just six years, nine 
Weeks, and three days.” 

Saxon was speechless. 

“ You can now judge for yourself,” said Mr. 
Trefalden, “ whether your morily ought, or 
ought not, to be placed at interest, and whether 
1 am making myself needlessly obnoxious to 
you to-day, when you might have been gallop¬ 
ing after the fo.x. What you require, Saxop, is 
a fixed income.” 

“ Yes—see that.” 

“ And, as 1 told you long since, ynar {woperty,. 
if well invested, wUl bring you a priiieely revenue. 
At five per cent, it will produee two hundted and 
fifty tbousand pounds a year; and at seven and, 
a half per cent, throe hundred oed smiwnty-flve 
thousand—^more than a thousand pounds a day. 
1 believe, Saxon, that I have found auiavest- 
raeat few you at seven and a half per cen^. ftarto 
muoh of your fortune as you may be imflked to 
put into it.” ^ 

“A thousand pounds a day--^vettand 
percent,” stammered Saxon.; “but isn’t 
usury, cousin WilliamP” - . 

' “ l/smy 1” repeated Mr. Trsfaldeu, toito '^aii ■ 
amused smile; “ Why, my dear fe^wi' qa Itoit: 
of business evto calculates m nnl^ig latolm 
seven or eight per cent of bis c^itid'^ ^ 

"But toen h| m a man pf busmeto,J^;b|i 
«bd expeneoce mike part 







A^i Tips, 


BO he ought to tlwt 

only iorests hu :vealm fin xn hicoBBe, r^tted^ 
Sax<^ vHh .a fia^ of; {ffacHcial good sense M 
sh(n^d lour eumy be cCHtU master even we 
aoieQee money, if he chose to thml about it. 

^fiddea>uf;aa;po$itir^y He 

had 80 aoOn^thed ^i^elf to mak of 
bis TOUiHC knuna^ ns a mere diOd in .vouffly 

m Ai” i il' 1 e _1_ 


[CtooidpotQdlgr 


i . Oa|ie of 


Saxoi|,?«Bidhe; *'bat it is a tr^ that does 
not affisct the preset gmstioii. It vonld ta^ 
too itoi g , and lead us tbo.& from the subject in 
lu^, to go into it phSosp'phieidly; but you may 
refy on my eaperienoe when I tdi you ^t, as 
a private indivMual, you have every r^cht to 
accept seveu and a half per cent, if you. can ob- 
tiua tt vitb safety. Jj£j torn is to ensure you a 
hbend 4800100; and if 1 have been somewhat 
tardy fkl^t it, you must bismemyover-auxiety, 
ai^ net my want of zeal.” 

** Bern? cousin William, I have never dreamed 
of blaming eitha;!” exclaimed Saxon, warmly. 

•• 1 have throughout been keenly sensible of 
the responsibility that devolves upon me in this 
Blatter,” continued Mr. Trefaloen. "And I 
confess that, up to the present time, I have been 
eautious to tiamity.” 

"lam sure of it—sure of it,” said Saxon, 
wi^ outstretched band; “and am so heartily 
grateful that 1 know not in what words to put 
all I should like to say.” 


man s.coraial nasp; but tne voice ana toe nana 
■were both cold and animpulsive. 

With thia he turned to his papers, placed 
^already for reference, and opened out the 
map upon the table.. Then he paused, as if 
coUectmg his thoughts upon the subject on 
which he was ntsxt libout to speak. Prompt man 
of business as he was, one might almost have 
thought that Mr. Trefalden was reluctant to ap¬ 
proach the very topic which he bad come all the | 


way from London to discuss. At length he b^an. 

"Like most cautious persons, Saxon, i ami 
no to spectttatiou; out 1 do not, like those.' 

IM ovcr-cautiods, confound speculation 
vtikh eatmprisc. In ^giand our great public 
w0iSu are aimoBt invariably originatm and con- 
dt^ed l^fMvate bodies; and -herein lies the 
elief spmg of our natiomd prosperity. Entcr- 
pneahas made us what we are—mere specula- 
titm would have ruined us. What 1 have to 
peoppae to you, Saxon, is an enterprise of extra- 
lipipoxtance, a gigantic enterprise, as 
Mgai^’ ite CBSttlt,' and one of comparatively 
trol^ magnitude, as regards ite cost. But 
yj^ mimi iv(« me ili yoiu a^t^ 

V?* Biased; I am doing so.” 

not ask if you know the ordinary 
lino of loOte from England to India, by way of 
the IbditerraoejiD and tlm Bed S ^.** 

.Overiaod Boute ? Certai||M|mpon the 

you .kuaw ...the ...tna^yi^ll^orelant. 


** 1%^ oblim me by glancing ^.thu map, 
niidfollowli^ tnelmo whimlha^ marked upon 
it in red ink. It begins, you see, at Dover, and 
pnaoeeds by Calais and MacseiUea to Alexandria, 
where... . .” \ , , • 

“ But Isee'two red lines crpsstpg He Medi¬ 
terranean,” interrupted Saxon. 

" We w^ follow .thm one. first At Alexandria 
it joins the railway, is carried across the Isthmus 
to Suei^ thenw traverses the Red .Sea to. Adem, 
and proceeds' by the Ar^an Sea to Bpi^y. 
This route is the prcacrii^ye .prc^iiy 
Peninsnlar and Cmental 'Stemn-pa(dcet Cmu* 
pa^. following it one may travel fromLondon 
t .0 Bombay in twenty-four days ; and we have 
hitherto been a^stomed to regiuMi the accom¬ 
plishment of this fact as one of we triuir^hs of 
modem civilisation.” 

" And 80 it is!” exclaimed Saxon. 

“ Ay, but it costs over a bondred pounds,” 
replica Mr. Trefalden; "and the traveller who 
cannot afford so large a fare' must go round by 
the Cape, and so lose either ninety-four days in a 
steamer, or four months in a sailing vessel, flow 
look, at my other red line, and see where it 
departs from the first.” 

" It passes through the Straits of Mess^a, 
touches at Cyprus instead of at Malta, and 
goes direct to Sidon, instead of to Alexandria.”.' 
said Saxon, now both suiwised and mterestea. 

"Precisely so; and from Sidon takes an 
almost direct coarse to Palmyra, whence it fol¬ 
lows the valley of the Euphrates, and comes out • 
upon the Persian Guif at the point where th© 
united waters of the Euphrates and Tigris empty 
themselves into the sea, one hundred and thirty 
miles below Korna.” 

" And then it goes straight down the Persian 
Gulf, iund over to Bombay,” said Saxon. 

Mr. Trefalden looked up with his &igcr on 
the map. 

"If,” said he, “this line from Sidon to the 
sea represented a fine railway, in connexion 
^ ith a first-class steam-packet service at either 

iltremity, which route to India do yon think 
you would prefer ?” 

“This, of coarse. No man in his senses 
could do otherwise. The distance, to begin with, 
must be much less.” 

" About twelve or fourteen hundred m^es.” 

" And then there would be far more of the 
journey performed by land—and,through what 
a land J Palmyra—the plams of Babylon—Itos-v 


Bora. . . . by Jove 1 One would make thujodr- 
ney to India for the BitKC sake of visiti^ plaees; 
so famous in the history of the ancient world !” 

" I confess that Z r^mrd this projrai firom a 
less arohmohmcal point of view,” replied Ji&. 
Trefalden. "Now hear the practic^. side of it.; 
and understand that. 1 am giving you only 
amwoximate facts—facts in the- rough, be^.e. 
they have been squared, .and smoothed, by snr- 
veyors and accountants. 'We .odt^to that this 
line of railway ,^ehd abouit teven 
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Itu&dred or eMi hundred mScs; ;i^t 

is to sajj jh; vi]} exceefIhu) ncftf laid /doirn 
betvr^ i^lUds and l*oitloai bgr not a 

biMdied and hr two imnd^d- ndlbs. . It 
wlU snqta^dlhnaMy ' drav to itssdf the whole 
merest <a India, China, Persia, and: 
CeyioB. It will be the nearest rpute to Aastndia, 
and it willhiit^ Bombay within twel?e or fottr- 
teei dayt Zii^dott.'’* 

" It takes one’s breath away !*’ said: Saxon. 
Mtf l^^alden smiled^ a smile of quiet 
triumph,. 

, :** Bat this it not all,^ smd he. We have 
reason to baUere that at Hit, wltere there are 
mineral spring, we shall find coal; and as Hit 
Kes very netwiy half way between Sidon and the 
Gulf, we shall be enabled to supply our steam- 
sernce at both sliorcs, and our whole line of 
railaw from one centrtd source.” 
f" Phose must be the bituminous fountains 


l?iI^MftTs)u;Tri 


P ■ rida>T*Ujii»<3l 


'* the fountains of Is that supplied asphalte for 
cementing the walls of Babylon!” 

“ If possible, Saxon, oblige me by confining 
your attention to the ninet^nth century,” ex- 

E 'ulated the lawyer. “Try to think of 
ylon 88 a railway station, and of Palmyra as 
a place where the guard allows twenty minutes 
for refreshments, Tes—^I knew that would appal 
you. Now, perhaps, you will give me your 
opinion of the New OvCTland Boute.” 

“My opinion I” repeated Saxon. “You 
might as well ask my o|Hniofl of tho geology of 
Uranus!” 

“ That is the very consideration which deters 
me from recommending it as an investment,” 
“Oh, you need not let it do that,” laughed 
Saxon. “I am as ignorant of one business 
matter as another. 1 told you just now that 
you must be my brains, whenever money came 
in question!” 

“But what makes it still more difficult is, 
that in this ease 1 may not let yon benefit by 
any other person’s- brains,” replied Mr. Tre- 
fiJden. There are many interests to be com-, 
bated in tbe promotion of such a scheme as 
this; and it is of impoiiance that we keep it, 
for &ie present, profoundly secret. 'WheUier 
you interest yourself in it or not, I must bind 
you over, .St*on, to breathe no word of this 
matter to any living car.” , 

Saxon gave the promise unhesitatingly; but 
did not understand why it should be necessaty. 

♦•Beoattae we must not rouse opposition be¬ 
fore'oair system is matured,” miplamed Mr.Tie- 

“ But if the new route is so great an improve- 
nient,”’ai|^ Saxon, “ who would oppose it f” 

“ M WHte persons who are interested in the 
old on*” reimbd hfa cousin, smfling. “The 
Fminsuliw andOrimital Stearo-paCket Company 
—the rimreholders and directors of Uie ^ez 
way—the forty thousand English who colo- 
Alexandria.” 

^^And would all thgpe petnous be mined P” 
wliifaiiatidn mini' eomebody,” ob¬ 
served 2u. TriMden^ p^osbpldosBy. . ' 


, **Yefibutthe*efon[i&er is hddncl'''tb brianco 

S ut eidi Bgabst future' Wenid this 

B good outweigh the pmsent efUf’* 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“In what wayP” 

Mr. Trefalden was momentarily puzzled. He 
had'contemi^pd this subjeetTrow all sides ex- 
cebt the one now ^esCntcd to hhn. !l^ bene¬ 
volent pond of view laid never oceurwd to; Mm. 

" Well,” he^nggeatdd; “it will give ediidoy'- 
ment to thousand , . . 

“ But it will throw thormand* dol of em^ldy- 
ment.” ^ . > 

“ — it will p^mote commerce, ^tend the 
boundaxies of civiiisation, improve Axtdna'. . 

“I wouldn’t help to ruin forty thousand Eng¬ 
lish for the sake of improving AraMa,” hiier- 
rupted Saxon, hastily. 

“ — and bring the shores of Ei^knd and 
Hindostau so near, that, were another mutiny to 
break out, we coutd land our troops at Bombay 
within twelve days after receiving the intrili- 
gence. The value of that pomibility aloue is 
incalculable.” 

“ That is true ; but . . . .*? 

“And of our absolute success,” continued 
Mr. Trefalden, “ there can be no kind of doubt. 
1 have been almost unwilling, Saxon, to embark 
you in an enterprise the advantages of which, 
however obvious to practical, men, arc not open 
to immediate test; nut H is roy duty to tell 
you that I have never known so bnUiant an 
opening for the employment of capital.” 

“ But 

“ Seven and a half per cent is merely tte rate 
of interest offered by the company while the 
works are in progress j but when once the route 
is completed, the returns -will be enormous. 
Your seven and a half per cent, my dear fellow, 
will become twenty-five—^perhaps My." 

“ I don’t want twenty-five, or fifty,” replied 
Saxon. “ I have more money now than I know 
what to do with.” 

“ I am sure yon will always make good ase 
of whatever wealth you possess,”, Said Mr. 
Trefalden. 

“ And it would break my liemt to injure ail 
those who live by the present system. Why, 
for instance, should I desire to ruin the BeaSn- 
sular and Oriental Steam-packet OoB^Uy P*^ 

" We hope to do no such thing,” said Mr. 
Trefalden. “ We shall.propose a ci^tion, and 
probably employ the veiy same vessels.”’ 

“And then the English colotqr at Alex¬ 
andria !” 

“ Sidon will become what Alexa-hdria »-nbw 
—or rather, will become a f» moreampiettoirt 
place than Alexandria has ever been rineo ^e 
days of her ancient posperily. Just as we aw 
require banks, VEarenouses,.quays, and ohuteStM 
at Almcandria, we shad! then require them at 
Sidon. The Alexandrian etdenists are wea|^ 
amlchterprising; they wQl simplyremoreteiM 
new port, and in tea years’ tinm'will %e'l!»«r 
than if they had remained where they .wcte* 

,, “Do you really think mP” , 

“I do not think’it'} I know*^!?, And the 
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8n«i! vc^Kie thiw 

the sMt.: ','^r%bdriini@ ti^ theif 

wliote*ife«i^«of isto?^ idi 

Qoi|Ki)»ito tbe s|)RrdiDlSj^^'iirten^ our 
own* But tbe fsdt U, 8axoo, ywt tow tdo 
littie of 1^, to to ju^ a :i|Uiestioa of 

this told; ttidl^aeiayou do not take Madly to 
tbe idea, m uro «!U saj no more about it" 

";I bare, bornb. to do harm," said 

Stooa j ' ^to HOW that jroa w^ tlie matter 
so ||^y|DUm Quite villiiiff . . . :” 

!&embka «roim not hearof it. 

'** ifo, no," he said, ooldly, gatlicring up his 
mi^an and ftdding his mapt “ I Was atoiious 
,to do ^ that was posmble for your interests; 
but It ^ pmrhws, better that you hare nothio^ 
to say to-ftie New fiottte.” 

“ lidt, if you think well of it . . . .” 

"I wnk so Weil of It, that I am about to 
inrest all 1 poesesa^ in the , company’s shares; 
but that need not inflaenee yon. in point of 
fact, Saxon, I had rather leafre your money in the 
ftmos. Yon win get only tliree per cent; but you 
CTO se-iavest when you please, and theresponsi- 
bnily ofadTisiug yon will be mine no longer.” 

" You. are vexed with me, cousin William!” 

" I regret that you think me capable of ad¬ 
vising you to do wkat would not be right,” 
repUm Yrc&lden, somewhat stiffly. 

“ But I think noliing of the kindl I was 
in error; but, as you sain only a moment before, 
I know nothing of life, so pray do not hold me 
accountable for the sins of my ignorance.” 

" Tush 1 not another word,” said t^e lawyer, 
kindly. " You have said more than enough.” 

” And the mvestment ?” 

'** Wi& regard to the invMtment, I think the 
mast.sa&factory course will be for me to leave 
your money in government stock, at three per 
cent. Even so, it will biing you one hundred 
and thirtj-nve thousand per annum.” 

«* As you please. It will be less trouble to 
yieu^ and make me quite as happy !** 

Mr. Trefalden looked very grave. 

^*It will also leave yon with less to give,^ 
and less power to make others h^py,” said he. 
!I!he' cmless smUe faded from Saxon’s lip. 

“ I wish I kncww'hat I ought to do 1” he 
ejciiduimed, trith an Impatient sigh. "What do 
y#U rt^y. uUsime to do, cousin William P” 

- " I had rather not say more, thwsi^ I have 
already said,” replied Mr. Trefalden. " You 
have had xny advice.” 

_ I havor-and d course I onght to follow 



aBmsi«i,'u&d give me your umtracuons.” 

:>”: I aiive dcoidedv .invest the money, by all 
mmua^/apdlet thdre be an end of it;” 

” And how do you wish me to mvest it, 
i^onf” asked Mr. Trefalden, witii his pen in 
.the mk.' dil. 

the New Eoute, o fAir se V* 

In one bondred ponnl^HlIg, in the New 
'Overland Ibute Steam-pHnnind Bruiway 
Cmwany, Limited,” ^aMd th^Wfrer, scribbling 
repnuy. "And to what amjHp^r* 


'eolohr. ;■ ■■■? 

” I cte not recommend you," he ssSd/ in¬ 
vest more at present. ■ As it is^ yOn dw wthe 
lai^^ shareholder on the list; Bad'.^-toid-by, 
if the company should see fit to i^e ft^her 
capital, you can porohase adchtional sharea. 1 
mast trouble you to Sgn this pap^» SaxoS)i*it 
is a power of attonjqr, Wbidh gwesme auth^ty 
to sml out your two milliomi.” 

The you% fellow took his coujpn'B peu,/a»d 
scrawled hk name as carelessly as if he were 
signing away a couple of pounds. 

“You ought never to subscribe ybur name to 
a papCT wHnout reading it,” saidMr.^efaldeo. 
“ Remember that. By the way, Saxon, I shall 
sec that you are entered as a director.” 

“As a director, if you please, then. Who is 
not expected to do anytlung,” replied fiason, 
laughing. “ Are you also a director P 

“No; I am only solicitor to the company. 
But now that our business is settled, would you 
not like to glance over tliese tables of esti¬ 
mates ? Here, you see, is a plan d iHe Ronle, 
and here the probable cost per nule, in¬ 
cluding . . . 

“ I beg your pardon, cousin Wflliam,” inter¬ 
rupted Saxon, “ but if our business i» settled, 1 
protest gainst hearing another word about the 
Route. Ror pity’s sake, let uS go out, and forget 
all about it P 

“I fear,” said Mr.Trefalden, “that you are 
utterly incorrigible." 

“ I know 1 am. Do you ride f” 

“Yes; now and then.” 

“ Then we will go in search of the huntnig 
party,” 

So Mr. Trefalden put his tables of estimates 
back into his pocket-book, and business was 
banished beyond recai. Then they went rOund 
to the stables, and Saxon ordered out Ids two 
thorongh-bretk. , 

“ I trust you have not foi^otten what I said 
to you at Reicbenau on the subject of fetters, 
Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, as they oanfered 
across the pork. “ Mademois^e Colomoa is a 
dangerous neighbour. Beware of her." 

Saxon laughed gaily. 

“ Fear nwhing on my account eousfe "Wil¬ 
liam,” said he. “I have ^e advMtt^ tif 
Achilles—there isn’t avuhiorable fipint 'about 
me." \ 

"We are aB apt to think so tffi the l^w 
finds US out. However, even ypur heart is 
safe, t still Say beware>--foc your r^aue-book. 
Has the etgiiora levied no pediMe m .toon 
youyetP^ , : 


“ That’s ominous, with a revolt abtodly in 
progress. She ie rreenrihg %tk' atrei^h;. that 
the bW may Tidl tho heavirewben it eomes. 
All 1 implore is, Saxon, that when Mademoiselle 
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andpled^ yoaraelf io nothmg foolUdi.^ 

“ Of co«i«5 what idjtild 


^^haVeh kuofit'! She is capable of addng 
, JOB to take,tiife co«nasted 6f a troop.” 


GEIIMAN OPERA KW m MAKERS. 

'' iail rHBBB CjHAPTEBS. CHAPTBIt.H. 

Teejs reasoh fot xetoruu^ to Gluck and for 
aaugning fiitn 8; plaoe.apart le to be gireo. 

there is no man named in the ^Iden book 
of moiioians concerning whom so much learned 
nonsense has been written, as this King of opera 
oomposers; no one, the reu quality and bearings 
of whose genius hare been so much misunder¬ 
stood. ,In thfe country, especially, ignorance on 
the subject has only been equalled by prejudice. 

The facts of Gluck’s life may be told in a 
param-aph. He was the son of a Bohemian 
forest-i^ard, born and trained in an atmosphere 
of wild md^ional music. He received some edu¬ 
cation in Pragne from masters whose names are 
little known (Czernaliorsky’fl the best). He 
was at Vienna in the year 1736, When he was 
twenty years cf age, he was taken over into 
Italy, by a patron whom he found there, Ckmat 
l^lW, and was plaoed in tlie bands of Samraar- 
. tini (one of the greatest theorists of lus time). 
After writing eight ltdian operas for Milan, 
Cremona, Venice, and Turin, ho was inviied to 
London during the disastrous year 1743. 
Failing to produce any effect here, he returned 
to Vienna, and wrote profusely for tlie Opera 
House of that capital, to Italian and French teat, 
apparently making little advance till the year 
iTol. In that year Gluck produced his ballet 
“Dpm Juan," at Vienna, in the following year 
his “Orfeo,” and six years later “Aloestc," the. 
famous dedkation of which opera to the Grand- 
Huke of Toscany, has caiised more misappre¬ 
hension, and done more mischief (this is saying 
much), tlian any dramatio preface of apology or 
attack in beings—Victor Hugo’s to his sup¬ 
pressed “Cromwell” not forgotten. How 
Gluck followed the fortunes of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette whose tnusio-master he bad been*—how 
invU^w by her to Paris, he there produced bis 
two Iphigenias (“en Anlide” and “eu Tau- 
ride”) and his “ Armida,”—how the tremendous 
battle ensued between the partisans of French 
a^ Italian opera, the philosophic and sonsuid 
epunoisroars, not, it may be, uhwilling to mor¬ 
tify the Auitrlan Frbeess through her pro- 
teg^urejWi^tets familiar to every one who has 
lbokm.iiaitb..hny history of modem Music, or any 
set of m^iqirs ebneeming the stormy feverish 
yeaits vrhfoh preceded the first Revolutiott. ^ Let 
imloek at. the we^L iW upwards of ninety 
years, the five graiad operra ot Gluck have kqct 
tbe.sts^. They are heard from time to tirm; 
(eVnnas are thegi’eattr^dies of Shakespeare), 
wbeimaefei' adequate ih^ns of representation 
shell presmrt thensBcdvee. l^ amOupt of werdr 
and obsolete matter tbesf contain is sinsularly 


snudl i the mnoont iff beasrty amif hs^ippilmi is 
diiSoultto overtltale. It would hmstelc wifoost 
grud|i»g«tBetctir who » afoaidlif enjoyh^'IJfefce 
picasutes k-pliioe of two, to mention apy. ofther 
Opera, one hundred years old, wMdh qatMi’Khils 
hundred »ght8,hh»'modem thOatro, ah “Cir- 
ph^” a seasotf or Iwo ago in 
was revived for *bhnt r^atcbless' artist aar^ 
modem silversMadtiaie Vimrdot, ¥et..«;ven 
her genius, great and 'imedUve as it i^ coaildhet 
have breathed life into, was essentlaRy 
dead. Recollect, too, in tb^se dgjs of coinpii- 
eation, when a Meyerbeer dare not trust his 
music without a multitude of charaopt^ with¬ 
out the aid of ice-bhUets and procemoimi and 
a pj^eantry demanding c(»t and can^ andiuees- 


three women—one only demaad«m to be a great 
actress—supported by a chorus. Hundreds of 
musical compositions bare been tvrititen 'in 
praise of Music; Handel’s “ Cecilian CWe,” and 
“Alexander’s Feast,” and the superb conoeut- 
scene in “ Solomon,” among tlie number, but this 
Opera of Gluck on the remote and hackneyed 
Greek legend towers above them Ml. IVmk of 
that grave and melancholy opening chorus at 
the tomb—the first song of Orpheus with Echo, 
“ Objet de mou amour,*’ the melody of which, 
with its three-bar rhythm, dearly suggested to 
Mozart Susanna’s admired air “Beh ! vieni non 
tardar,” in Figaro. Think of the scene with the 
Furies and Spirits of Death, in which the singer. 


Iron tears down Pluto’s cIum^ 

Think of that even more wonderful scene in 
the Elysian fields “of asphodel,”.where the 
gliding shades pass by Orpheus, while ho ques¬ 
tions every face in the agony of hope. Think of 
that chorus of uusceh voices which thrSls eve^ 
nerve, when at last the hand of Eurydice is 
placed in that of her rescuer (the most in¬ 
tense, yet gentlest, supernatural effect in music). 
Think oi that last burst of despMr ever the body 
of the rescued bride, delivered again to .Dea.th, 
in punishment for the disobedience d him to 
wiiqm she has been reunited. Whether any 
sta^ music which depends on truth of ex¬ 
pression, giving &ee scope to the hjghost and 
deepest genius of the executant, can be found 
to exceed, or even to "equal, this . in- simpfo, 
symmetrical beauty, may he foubted. ' 

It would be pleasant to mss throu|^; the 
cd;her four classical, operas of Gluck, fo order to 
specify the resistless power, the vi^roits foney, 
the firm control of that demon pf exttiv%auce, 
which, under pretext of (gigiuidity, has leduo 
many a good man astray, vrore this roe jplB ewg oir 
minute criticism, or cnmulaGve evidence. What 
if we were to cl^him as one of the sdtoolwf 
BarccU ? Gluck teW Burney—a witness wl^ 
faats have never been ouce overthrown—that'-bo 
had been led to study tile expression, herafoiorc 
wantiug in his works, duriug his sojourn in 
Ikigtanlt and that, under *the cogaditiu33» of his 
painful rivalry w(ith Handel (who, too, had mas- 
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tered£iig)«ad’;a ti»4itioiM)yibfi had foxmd 4h«ti 
for every work of il to lut there 

must be «luats, not d^iendeat on hninoar, not 
dependent on ftshion, D&t 'oh truth, whioli eiutll 
endure till art shall be no more. Thus mnch 
for Eof^d—while it nay be remarked, that 
in all tHa boi^ pF gmnd music wo find ptdj one 
idigUt trace o^%innan iiomour^ and this whe|% 
idcmihtn, Who have h^ used chiefly 
to r^i^h^bini as a . matter .df dramatic iaclar 
\maMdb',' wnl tite least Prepared to receive 
rt^ist; ^ tmatinmit of t»e orchestra. Drf- 
feiidb from that of Bardi^differeBt from thtd 
l9l,lB%dn-H>nObtrasive^ iimid, it may be said, 
IB compared with the violent detights m modem 
times—care ori^pnalltj are still to be re* 

oojpu8^» which remove Gluck’s fire great 
e^as from close kmdred with the slight Italian 
prodaCtiohs^fabrioatedfOr singers, written about 
tltt same time, “the place of wbieh kao^eth 
them ho more,” Great as is the effect pro- 
dticed bv grouping the instruments of the full 
band, Which we owe to Mozart, as having per¬ 
fected Haydn’s inventions, the contrast of a 
solitary tone, agmn and again presented in 
Gluck’s acoompanrments, is as remarkable and 
as eminently worthy or study as any Of tlie 
experiments of Bach, or the felicitous combina¬ 
tions of the composer of Don Giovanni.” 

A wOrd more is to be said concerning the 
man. ‘Those who have clung to the precepts 
laid down in his famous preface to “Aloeste,” 
setting forth how Gluck bent himself to fight to 
the £ath against the absurdities of singers’ 
music, with its concessions to the vanily of the 
interpreter, and amnst the ignorance of the 
audience who would have their ears tickled by 
irrational repetitions of a flattering phrase 
•(whether pertinent or senselcsB, what mattered 
itf), hav:B failed to remember that Gluok con- 
cedm just as largely as. every one of tiiose 
whom be attackea—more largely than some 
among thmn. To give an instance—the bravura 
1^ the ^d of the first act of his “Orfco,”apieoe 
of singers’ effect, does not belong to Gluck, but 
was written by Bertomi {6ne of “ those Italians”) 
for Guadagm, the original Orfeo, nevertheless it 
was adi^ed py Glnuc, when the opwa was jpre- 
sented ii^ Baris, for the dispb; 
thefi bero. fik), too,in“Aloest _ 

Otfleswaspitehed in by Gossec, and lazily i^opted 
^Gluok, And in tms.veiy “ Akeste,*’ as elsc- 
Wherel'lf may seen that Clack could and did 
return (da ei^) to his first phrase on the words 
of ..the situatimi I How long will artists profess 
te lm ashamed of vvhat tliey connive at, and, 
in pobr }»e|^ atr drijrinality^ preach dootrihes 
whmh wionsdves forget, forever and, ever,' 
wton; |fc 18 ooavfiiBimitf “My dear air,” said 
lldnm^idpple to Hogarth, when be b^an to 
bis W^tem, “y<m.grow wild. I take my 

lufitteii rt^ m/ttt i\A wkAMnj!.M 


thasaisati^ the Wtl^ter. Tbm«.p«n be tk! doubt 

^spiffcreivby, it, 
espaoiaUf ebunto, wtere' * jiirpetual 

oQm|^8oa..%ffiade .betwm bim-.«na<.dliozart, 
oneif lla|^d% ohfemt mMe4 i^^ y 
.Apd did not idolatry^hreed mtfoiuydtalde and 
mteiow bigotry, Oveiy cfte-would j^adlybon- 
taabutehis quote of eympalby petite bpotbeosis' 
of the composer in whose wmikh. tlte bahmee 
of perfect fom and bisnnty ia more ndi^rmly 
mamtained than in those of any otera; mditeian. 
a word whiidt may seem tike the npiest 

S atbn of enthusurnm .on ihq ardiyeot of 
is to risk bitter eontenmi and .i^eqiof. 
A remark or two must nevermeless be mhde 
in reference to the subject in band? 'the 
forms and pecuUarities of«Ctermao opera. To¬ 
wards establishing these, the fascinating oOm- 

t osor did less than he has the reputation of 
aving done. Ho artist so eclectic as .Mozart 
had ever so strong a manner of his owpi. T%e 
extent of his obligations to his predecessors 
and contemporaries has never been folly ad¬ 
mitted; perhaps because everything that he 
borrowed and appropriated underwent a process 
of transmutation whidi amonnied to a rimngC'of 
identity. There was no great master unknown to 
him—^none to whom he was not indebted,. To 
Bach, as may be seen in the duet of armed men in 
the “Zauberfiote;” toHandcl, whose “htessiah,” 
as retouched by him, affords one of the most 
felicitous examples of taste, reverence, had 
science in existence; to Haydn in his symphonic 
forms; to Gluok in his effects—as forinstsnoe 


{uaticiimted in the oracle scene in “ Alceste,” 
Yet this was consistent with a fertility as dis¬ 
tinguished from variety of inveatlott, wHh a 

S of science eminently singular in one so 
of whose life was passed in cucless 
gaiety. Frobably so perfect a musical or- 

f anisation was never given to . Unman being, 
[ozart had memory, he had executive facility, 
he had creative power,^ at a moment’s oom- 
mand, being foremost in the exercise of an art 
now ali but lost, that of improvisation. Hu 
had that exquisite refinement which gives the 


without overioading or enfeebling the some. 
One cannot call to mind a vulgar oar fronthis 
pen, and few ugly ones—the muoh-disohteed 


lem of jm** Th^ cbmpo^era coold be named 
by scores who ^haye dted tliis “Alpeste” pre- 
fat^ns:^&1ia£mn|^ the doom of form, regularity, 
an® mdody#*-^n8 reduiang voi^’ mbsiic to, .a 
, iria^hcteadeclamaiiQnbf the wq'rds i foigetting 
Itew |iiihtu!#.d^etit'were them^pAiiraotiim te 


mand, too, whenever hp cared tp put it lerik, 
Tlie most evmily composed, threughontTlo^imy 
opera in thp world is the “ I’isuro,” .!^ first 
finale of: which ash piece of om^ri^i^ridion, 
with melody pervadir^ .every nifi» Is 
unparagoimm Yet,' is it possible, to. hear 
“ rigarp,” in titese days, without « fe^ng of 
satiety; ^H^prphsdb^ steppedin sejtemne^tal 
emotion, where mirth and kmj typatw f 
Thai which has bemi said. .or..li^ki^s great 
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to tell*. 80 orneh ,t» one of laqf jarit iujdeon-*' 
niog intji^ne, of «€iy little pawtoo iind terj 
wttoli.-jealonsy; ;:|^ple JSre all in in-, 
tensia eataeet. ^sCieitiatess oonld protest uo; 
more tenderly tjwao^ Aim were hers a iaoe 
of real fasoifiatiQiii, 'hot merely a h&l&odnipas- 
sionatiii^ J^&y''to^^^ ;tO tne fooliah, ptee. 

His</h8rfibiiio% lore-songs might be pot into the 
mowth df Roaieoi without shaming tufe rinoerity 
of Juliet's lovbr.. itpd his Susanna, white trick¬ 
ing the' Goanl^.is aS/8»i0U8 over the game, as 
her master is O'Ver his >discreSitabie pursuit. 
Compture this nmsie ' with that to a setting of 
Beaumarchais’s earlier pky; intowhichsomeihing 
of young rmnance and love do enter, “IlBar- 
biere.V Recoileot that for years 8ig;nor Ilossitii 
was scouted as flimsy and superficial, whereas 
to breathe a whisper iu criticism of MoSart, 
amounted to positive blasphemy. Yet in Signor 
Rossini’s exquisite comedy every character is 
charaokorised by the music allotted to it, in Mo- 
zarti’s seatimcntal dramac-wo#. 

The ^ibovB vein of observation could be 
wrought out through all Mozart’s musical 
dramas. Even id the opera which Bcetlioven 
declared was his only German work, "Die 
Zauberflbte,” when the temple music is set aside 
(not, by the way, so rich and grave in its solemnity 
as that of Gluck’s “ Alcesle’’ and “ Iphigenie”), 
it'is not easy to decide what was meant by the i 
maker in matter of humour. The Queen of| 
whom we are invited to believe is in 
a predicament of wrath, or passion, or distress, 
"tops up" her lamentations with bravura 
passes of heartless and mechanical display, 

. such as miglit have been written ^ n Galuppi, 
or a Champ], for the Gabrietli or BastardClla of 
the minute;—and hence that fmry extravaganza, 
or masonio mystery (which is it?), of “The 
Magic Flute’’ rcmaiTis, and will remain to the 
end of time, wirii some of us (on the stage), a 
heavy and fatiguing riddle, in. spite of the 
luKUiy of beauty which it contains. In the 
conoect-room, where there is no thoi^ht of 
sequence and connexion, the matter is dineront. 
It is this power to charm of Mozart’s music, when 
remowsd from beyond the boundaries of the world 
for which it'was writfctai, which has led those who 
feel rather than dtslihgulsh, to enthrone Mm as 
thejmtest of stage-composers that ever lived. 

IBtow much of this symmetrical yet sometimes 
irrational fluency of Wuty may be ascribed 
to ihe musiemn^ trainihi^ who shall decide? 
TaMug the positloh of many who have made 
music in Germany into account, Mozart was 
favbsnnbiy eurcumstaneed iu his childhood. 
H» fd^ev was a pious, sensible man: too 


ibrSh^-'gad ^^duCe the boy’s prodigious 
geoMS; Mptie^rWiweVor, from the pndeoflove 
thjm lt^ .wmMng to make metchaadiSe of it. 
Els ntotl^ was 4fwihfdl, iaffisetionate woman. 
The conrt df the Frince-BSshop of BaUzburg, 
agamst thc fyrssnies of Kvhm biographers 
kav)l ftpea^^t to rave, ippearStb have been, its 
ti«ie\:^n$idWpd, a safe and-mreditable residence 
«« 'witli nthnr.' '(^ermnn the 


obaWo and brutal s^a^ity p( prjiif^^fequired 
'noth&yg'leps Gianapi^tioM enttlidh^feu'.iiieir 
cledtfap^f; We can^tber ftomlfoaart^let^ 

(a stnmge.4adMy ofihrewdiie^, domesticafl*^- 
ijimi, musical ha^igiit and insight, dad smisual 
eoarsemcss) that his education ciutn6t.havc been 
ne^eeted. He was a good fingnist:, a ffur 
mathematician.' To one of his pi^idiar tempera¬ 
ment, hovrever, thh catdeV of prewdiaus eathifai- 
tion and wandering into wmch he was laiuscihed, 
when 'quite a child, could hardly fail to, prove 
I fatal,—as exhausting yodth,sappaig the founda- 
I tieus of self-denial, deyelopir^ every appetite 
and passion, substituting fiattarj^ for .truth, 
familiarising the yonth with luxuries?bdongiug 
to other worlds tlian his own. Blow ikar a wore 
bracinff education, not severer (fOr sevese must 
be the toil of any Prodigy who ivould keep up 
the excitement m curiosity), might have modi¬ 
fied the master’s music, adding to it nerve, 
without any loss of beauty, and something more 
of thought, which means something less of 
manner—how, had his life, every hour of wkioh 
he lived (draining pleasure and labour to the 
dregs), begun latw, it might have lasted longer— 
are speculations which will tantalise those who 
study art in connexion with character, aud 
wMch, though Impossible to be solved, arc not 
wholly profitless. Meanwhile, the certain won¬ 
der is, that in Mozart’s brief and feverish life be 
could achieve so much (let us range it where 
and how we may), which will last as long as a 
note of music is to be heard in the world. 

It would not bo easy, it may bo repeated, to 
name (T musician, in whom with 8ach,buandless 
versatility so much manner is combined, as in the 
case of Mozart. Accordingly, never had master a 
Larger school of imitators, unless, perhaps, it was 
Raphael in painting. Betwixt the gemos of the 
two men there seems to be a groat affinity. 
But the muss of the Mozart.»i music left, 
whether in the form of instrumental, or sacred, 
or theatrical composition, is of a depressing 
and regular mediocrity, to which only one fate 
could happen. To confine oursdves to opera, 
there can be little question that Winter, per¬ 
haps the most significant of the company, whose 
earlier efforts are quite forgotten, on retohing 
to Vienna from Itmy in 1794, endeavoured to 
catch the numile of the deceased poet. 
lately bis forty-fourth opera, "The Intmrrapted 
Sacrifice,’* existed in ihs theatres of Gernumy^ 
and we have not altogether (Org^tten the 
“Proserpine,** which he wrote fojrXiondon, in 
display of Mrs, Mlmgton and. Signora Gra^ainL 
But thp level staleness and, cOrreot iniavity 
of this music (representative pf that whtdi Gm*' 
man ohapel-mastem mant^otured by the 
can be no lon|peii endured •, end it m hot to 
defedat, thathy those who mistook tiis.rer^s«j,of 

-^the^ te)eJ^ of fibiat, whl^, hotreve* 
rately made, however*'CUiB 8 ie..itt'.it 8 pri^tei^lph, 
is eS 8 «a(bdly so devoM oi sbuL 
should hurry on that inovethmf in Qwn^opera 
mosio, the eudipf wliioh (tiiou^ we hte hlready 
mi tliA vp.rv cnnfiruis of oli)injt\ lia!tv«4! t/t onmp 
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of Em cxtrame difficulty, as to hedeo^. 
tlu% like that freedom of acdidb add emphasia 
whi^ im 90 le%e » share ip the cham of 
oi^ndie pChonatuBb le the. tagiitt sp^ of 
Fizka^, toe rigoiir of the movem^t uee in the 
phase givea to tim orches> 
tra. Ipl^Edesifig.pait' of the prison sceae of 
Floreemi there is a breathless yearning at¬ 
tempted^ which CEmnot be felly expressed with¬ 
out ptaci^ the singer in eminent pe^ of 
exaggeration. is no reason, save in the 

pmweraity of intention, why in these monolc^es 
the dedaimer should hare been so hampered and 
sacrificed. It will be seen, as we go on, to 
what convenient uses, as concealing want of: 
study, and want of invention, these nave been! 
turned as a precedent by the German opera 
writers;—^who, to use the jai^n of the day, have 
token Beethoven as “ point of departure,”—^and 
have fancied themselves inheritors of his mnius, 
while in reality they have been merely adopting 
some of his practices,' which arc, to say the 
least of them, open to question by sound judg¬ 
ment. 

Taken, however, for better for worse, with 
the most clear recognition of its peculiarities, 
not to say defects, “Kdclio?* remains, and will 
remain so long as the sti^ lasts, as the type of 
German opera, the first and the most complete 
work of its school. It is impossible to hear it 
fairly executed, by singers having requisite 
physical eneigy, and by an orchestra competent 
to do justice to the score, without being carried 
awayand only on afterthought will it suggest 
itself that the effect lies on the story, and on 
the symphouio combinations of the instruments, 
rather than on such might to move by the setting 
of sounds to words as Gluck put into the mouth 
of his Orpheus, his Armida, his Clytemnestra, 
his Alcestis, Ids Iphigenia, and his Orestes. 


•'* 


A ROMANTIC EXISTENCE. 

In a. boyish rage to roam, 

SecklosBiy I fled from borne, 

But wliitAer sboold my footsteps bend, 
Wbat might chance to be the end 
Of the vagrant outbreak, ne’er 
Heart or mind bad visb or care. 
Heedless rambler 1 beoame, 

But, to vround a noble name, 

7%at I would not:—so the page 
Bkh in a lofty lineage 
Stainless is, whate’er my shamOf 
Eor the Rover changed, his name. 

Was the Rover happy?—Yes, 

So that sort of happiness 
Licence and hot blood engender, . 

TiU the reason makes surrender, 

And the tyrant will commands 
Soul Sind tody^emit suid hands. 

Ltuiily I joined the rtioer 
Of 'tkO mtger BuooiUMer,. 

. When, from topmast flnt descried, 

. > ^ Lsndl'' exuIriBgly. vraA cried: 

. , Foir around the. tropk 
'. ’ fortune oh tlM Jkover smilleh. 


Where Gidlhon, deep in freight 
Of merchandise cad ^</pieae 
To .&e BuGcaneer most atrifee 
, tn conflict close of boiufdii^-pQte, 

,1/OVdy' wwe the Tropic islwi— 

We had motp than Forttme’s smileii, 
for the iil-got gold to spill 
la profnrten, vpoiu am, 

Was onr wont—^aod golden ehoW*Mi, 
Hmvests bring of gieescune hours' 
Gleesome hours that coil ns years 
Of after shame, remorse, and teturs. 

*Twas in one remoter pla<m 
Where the wild untntVd greed , 

Of nature and ol woman rei^^. 

That a milder mood we fdgird, 

Laid our phip down to careen. 

Safe within the leafy screen 
Of a richly wooded creek;— , 

There, in safety, might we seek 

Brief repose, until again 

The bark repaired should ckaye the mido. 

A lovely and nnwathke race 
Dwelt in that sequester’d place, 

Whose forests deep of solemn quiet 
Repressed the very thought of riot. 

How the sultry sdltudo 
While it yielded joy, subdued! 

All that fruits of tropic spieadour 
To the parchbd throat could render, 

All that fragrant shade could yidd . 

From the torrid beat to shield, 

Gave a sort of drowsy pleasure 
We indulged in without measure. 

Gorgeous shrubs of various dye 
In wild profusion charm’d the eye, 

Bright birds flitted thro’ their stems,, 
like a flight of winged gems, v 
But voiedess all—as tho* they chose 
Not to break the sweet repose. 

Such a reign of beauty round ns, 

In a soft enchantment bound us. 

And the magic of that spot 
Tempted me to leave it not 5 
But the soft temptation pass’d:— 

'Twas my fate!—my lot I east 
With ti;e vicious and the vile— 

Could I ever hope to smile ? 

Laugh I might—the empty latigh 
Of ribald revellers while they quafl^ 

But the smite that sweetly teOs 
The joy that in the bosom dwells. 

Never, never, may appear 

On the lip of Buccaneer I 
• 

Off and on we came to seek 
Shelter in our favourite creek, 

With seme dashing cruise between 
The visits to our leafy aoreem 
Tho’ 1 never chose to brag 
Of our draaded Sable Flag, 

Still, that terror of the main 
Never brought my bosom i»dir; 

Never in the heady %ht 
Did my torpid eeuseienee smitat. 

Band to hand, and shot for shot, 

Good as that we qkw, vto got; ; •' . 

That 1 flinch’d not from j—but wblmt, ' 

Tha counoile flense, of mu^rous ‘ 

In devlish mood, brought tortu^; ' 
Within helltoh co^ tha a{iiMk'. ' 
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Of pity that «o loni; had slept 
Into a fimne of fhry leapt, 

And scorched my hwrt to taaddets .'-—X 
OesottRc'd eoth laioo infamy 
WUii sca&Ins -mnds—till many a knife 
iViM brandish’d ’gMmt ihy threaten’d life; 

I bMT’d them all-^-ehnt down the chie{;| ^ 
And tiieo, -with ’phdaion’d Bpeed~>mora brief 
Than-words that tell it~h«u!Iong gave 
U[y.b«dy to the suiiging wave, 

as I avram, the bullets swifter 
Come pditing round:— a deadly snifter! 

Sht harmlessly the ballets sped— 

’tto a small mark, a swimmer's head— 

Xm long the leaden storm was o’er, 

And, nearly I reach'd the shore. 

How I did the snake escape 
la the densdytangled brake. 

Bow the oDlgator pass 
Htto’ the treat herous morass, 

And the panther in his iair, 

MarvAlous to ten it were, 

But vain the wondrons taler-snfflce, 

I struck the coast bv Barcobice 
t One of the fabled hi Dorados), 

And found a hark bound to Barbadoes. 

On board—ond kcaped the danger dread 
That hong around me—my poor head 
Oave way to lever's racking raid— 

By turns I curs’d, by turns I pray'd; 

In darksome dream 1 saw the meek 
Old tdstge of the good Cacique 
In placid com age idl unmov’d, 

'While, mnrder'd round him, those he lov’d. 
And tben a lovelier face would seem 
To watch me In tny troubled dream; 

Bnt soon Cacique and Princess fiew 
O’er seas of blood in swift canoe, 

And itHien T woke, a cherub face, 
Besplendent with its mother’s grace, 
lly languid eye beheld with joy— 

Yes!—I had «ved my darling boy I 
• • • • 

Pasji we o’er some gaps of time; 

I bad fled the tropic dime, 

Had seen (unknown) my natal hall, 

SQent and desolated all, 

Its stalwart sons had withered fast. 

Of all its race I was the ]a<>t, 

And etrsngp emotions inly burned 
Within ^ Prodigal retorned. 

And earfy lessons crowding came 
To how my harden’d heart to shame:— 

Ko fhther, with fargiving eyt 
To weep upon my neck was nigh 
. Ko—he had diiA—nor knew lus son 
Bepentpd of the ctil doae. 

Shmild i the bonds of mystery hnrst 
And prove myself the ?—At first 

I shrank from sneb ordeal dread— 

Better, by far, be romonred “ dead,”' 

Hum known to livo, and living, be 
Tim matk. of odious obloquy 
For rnmOora o'er the sea bad sped 
^ wicked life by Hover led;— 

(rai w^en did rumour ever fi^ 

To prepagote an ugly tale 1 

St{U, foray boy’s sake to retain 
Hy Unoel rights, wbateV the pain 
To tts, -Was dutyso I gave , 

AH ecrnple ta the winde—and hriive 

I 


In love parental^—^forth I stood, 

And neeided all my bardthood, 

To meet tin looks of dull snspldot), 

The jeering lip of cold derision. 

When in uie open Court % sued 
Before the Bench, my rights of blood, 
Metbonght a rickening echo spod* 
Throughout the hall rfhen ** Uood” I said | 
Os were they many whispers -eile 
That hiss’d the -word thro’ scoffing smBef 

Deep was the shade upon the brow 
Of the stern Judge, in asking how 
1 dare adventure claim for one 
All unentitled, tbo’ my son; 

Ko proof of marriage rite 1 gave— 

The ancient line of Bar-dc-luy 
Might never represented be 
By offspring of some Indian slave. 

High swril’d my heart—and fotth I said 
“ Simple the rite by which I wed 
Ko Indian slave—no menial thing, 

My bride was daughter of a king. 

The Princess of a distant coast‘:— 

Ko Christian rite, ’tis true, they boast 
In that far landbut simply taking 
Eadi other’s hand is man lage-making, ■ 
And sprinkled flow'rs above the bead, 
Declare the plighted lovers wed: — 

The rite is all-sufficient, sure, 

Wliich custom in each land makes pure, 
And ne’er ^foro cathedral shrhie 
Was marriage vow more pnio than ndne!” 

Then did a shout indignant burst 
'Throughont the hall.—" Ho is accurst!" 
The crowd esclalm’d: “ lu Pagan lands 
He has abjured bis God’s commands 
And here a Christ Uu people braves 
With impious words!’’—The lifted staves 
Of (he Court's officeis alone, 

Preserved my life from staff and stone, 
And, 'midst the nproar wild, a cry. 

Bang in my ear®, “ Fly, father, fly f” 

It was my boy's—how came he there 
I knew not—but fats (hildisb pray’r 
Imparted cbQdish fear to me— 

I’d sooner dared and died, than flee 
Th’ ignoble crowd before he spoke. 

But now, parental fear awoke 
Within my heart for that dear child, 
Amidst a multitude so wild; 

I clasped him close and rush’d away, 

Lest his young life should fall a prey 
To the demoniac crowd, whose yeU 
Bang in my ears like blasts from heU. 
Forth through a secret panel, known 
To few but me, we swiftly passed, 

Behind me a fierce came I cast 
Upon the mob, whoso prey was flown. 

My shallop’s topsail caught the whid. 
Laden with shouts of foes behind, 

But less and less the ontetj grow, 

As o’er the lake the shallop flew. 

Straight fbr Skalkragga’s isle I steWd^ 

It was a spot devoutly feav'd; 

Of evil fame—(dthougfa to me 
In bwhtod Imowh famlliariy 

§ ?pt 1 w« ever prone to ran 
0 wild adventtoe others Shun), 

And in that hds, above the flood 
Ih stalsgmitio grandeur stood 
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A csrem <Jec^ of i 9 iKt|>le dotno, , ,. 

A fittiag spot for; pui^w’s V ; ■ . 

Eot, bnowA spldota .. 

Afl4 by the'i^ ^'fci5rai,|tpowi), ’tv"#* J&wU 
So fMr’d, Md«udi,40’!!<m« .ii p!soe, , ' * 
WdJ «dt#a-vM^fo blftilc Vpjhase { 

Tfaece all tbp pnl4 fowl ‘fiear, 

Therp (^ nnsii^ the lilies'grew 
1 b dt^ter’d taesftty on the wftve 
That tippled UirOBgh that Ipuely caV'c, 

. While l^ty rushes rose between, 

And made an ample wpTing screen 
Which, as it metled to the wind, 

Whisper’d of safet^^aMd repose 
To hunted fugitive who'd find 
■ A shelter sure from furious foes, 

So, thro’ the taiigletl flowery zone 
I burst into that cavern lone, 

There, paeaion>tom and sore distress’d, 

My lo^d child clasping to roy breast, 

Lolled by the ripplra of the deep, 

Exhausted 1 lay down to sleep. 

Bat’not for long was slnmber granted, 

On my shoulder roughly laid 
A hand awoke me; for my blade 
1 vainly grasp'd, and struggling panted, 

An Amazon it was who broke 
My spell of sleep, and thus she spoke 
(Strange words to fall from beauty's daughter), 
“ Sir, fhave brought j'our shaving water, ^ 

' Get up at once or you’ll be late, 

The traiB you go by leaves at eight.” 


LATITUDE AKD LONGITUDE OE 
SUNDAY. 

MoitAX.s, like dimate and the growth of 
fruits, seoia to be ruled, in certain respects, by 
the parallels of latitude and longitude. 

1 will instance the morality of Sabbath ob> 
servauce. Between the filth and 59th degree of 
north latitude, that is to say, between John 
o’Groat’s houso and the boundary line which 
(hvides England from Scotland, it is considered 
contraiw to good morals and religion to play 
musical instruments on Sunday, or to sing any 
songs but sacred ones. Within these pastels 
of J^tode, whistling on Sunday is downright 
impiety. Get into a trma bound for the south, 
and in two hours’time yoimfill have left the 
whistling paraHol behiad.yoiL You may whistle 
sow on Sunday; you may sing what son/m jou 
please r you m# the fiddle, nay, you may 
eyea da^, and fpw' ehallenge your sIcbp 
anre. If m but a ' twelve hou»’ journey from 
Edin^^ to London. At six o’clock m the 
mormng you; afo ^istling over your breakfast 
in and tne Scotch lassie in 

atteudanee/is horrified. At six o’doek in the 
evening you are lisl^jui^ to the band in the 
SeRcal's Batifv ini thbusmids of English 
laa^ arc ' dve^d in all their test; 

prom^ding .‘Up and down to the time. If 
you wore to .bmg tfie Steotdh lassie up'and 
show uer ^ . asene, bteha Howing,. drains 


and ten thoutaM couples sweet> 
hesifWng unate the trees, ste >op|d draw in 
her«;breath and exmajm*>“Eh,, gude be.here, 


did ever ony body see the like—plgying polkas 
on Samiiay! I wonder. ndmet tiiey 'ui|iect to 
gai^tof" i. ■ 

But now, in turn; take an person 

over with ymr, to Paris, move' him. feom 
where thelott^^tads is 0. to the fitli paraUel east, 
and he will bo as much shocked to see thel^ 
risians going to the thmi^ on Snuday evteing, 
as the iteotefa lasi^ was to sec the Lemdonors 
promenading in the EegOrifu Park and luteniog 
to polkas. A few degrees of latitude tnako a 
difference one way; a few de^aea ofiongitu^ 
make a difference another, (to north, and ynu 
mustn’t whistle; come south, and j^,may' p% 
the fiddle; move sideways, a.little.tdi^wrds 
east, and you may whistle, play the Mffie/aad 
go-to the play. • 

Which parallel rales the right numdity in tbis 
matter I will not pretend to decide. I Will 
candidly admit that 1 have never been able to 
come to a conclusion which wholly satisfies »y* 
self; because, in all the three cases I have 
stated, I have found inconsistencies and anoma* 
lies, which do not in any case harmonise, either 
with the rigid idea of the Mosaic law of the 
Sabbath, or with the more modem and liberal 
interpretation of the Sunday. It is not my iu- 
iention to deliver judgment; but merely to sum 
up the evidence as it has been offered bi^teemo 
in Scotland, England, and PranOe. 

I was born in Scotland, and I had experience 
of the Scotch Sunday first. Sunday has two 
aspects in Scotland—a comparatively mild one 
in the country, and a superlatively severe one 
in the towits* In the thinly populated rfiral 

E arishes, there is but one lurk, and there is 
ut one Sunday smvice. Some of the par»^ 
loners come from great distances to attend the 
service. The poor parishioners trudge on food, 
carrying sprigs of soutliemwood between toe 
leaves of their Bibles; the rich parishioners*- 
the lairds and welUo-dp farmers—make the 
journey in their carriages and dog-carts. In tb^e 
country parishes, Sunday is the gt^ reunion 
day of the week; when fnends and distant nef^- 
bouie meet together at the church door, amr 
service, to inquire after each otoei’s hmdtk, mid- 
talk about the cows and the sheen and the cx^s. 
These friendly gatherings round the Irirki door 
are almost as much a part of the Christian d<riy 
of the day as the service itself. They we sa- 
tioipated w^ plcware,arid tteyaretteroughl^ 

the day. l%e parisluoiiens who Jive at a dia* 
tanoe most stori; pretty early to get to the Into 
by noon; and when the servum k avw,. it 
ttoes them some ocmsidwable time to get bato 
to their homes and toeir'muttoa broth. Tbne 
the fore part of the day is actively tecupted, and 
toe hoars pass away cheerfully ouoogh. The 
great bhmk in the Sunday lifo ensues .In the. 
Wteraoon. There is no ierriloq to m to, stM 
amiisements arestriptiytorindden. YoUmi^riifh 
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and lut^ ItftTd » great share ia fermisg ear 
vieorii regttd to ii ^i» me 4d 
onoe MiteB X » Suodaj ia Faris< 

Wbrni X intii iti Soethmd,^ ^'eoandM an alarm 
to mx e&g^ienm** oa a Sooda; moni|m with a' 
bar or t«o of; tbe Irnird of Ckxdcpea. ^hea !■ 
become.a reii^demt k London, Wf ooosdence in 
coarse cd tktelets nte go to imr the bands k the 
Park*; bat when l virnt PariB-foiraweekor two, 
1 casmot eraii make ap my mmd to go to the 
thea^,oa i^sodaj. There are seTeral things even 
here k England that I catmot reeoncile myself 
to. I Imre .no (^eetion. to mosio oa a Sunday, 
but I bare a notion that it is notri^t to dance 
on tiiat day. X will lai^h and chat, and tell 
stories and drink wine vHw voa on a Sunday, 
but X will not pky cords or oilliards with you. 
Yet fmr the life^ of me I cannot logically nmiu> 
tain that it is more mnful to plav cards or 
billiards (for simple amusement) than to tell 
stories and laugh. Indeed, perh^s there would 
be less hmrm in the game than iu the idle talk. 
This prejudiee, arising from habit and tnuning, 
prerails oa every hanoh 
X do not say that a baud in the Park on Sun* 
dar afternoon is contrary to the law of the 
Saolmtfa, or that it is a bad thing in itself; but 
1 do say that to concede this amusement, and 
tins alone, is not to do the best that might be 
done towards providing national harmless enter¬ 
tainment for the peojMe. Music W all means, 
if music is lawful; but let us have Museams too. 


THE GREAT BEAR AND THE 
POLE STAR, 

I a» aPolc, wicked enough to love my country, 
desiring to be lier own free citizen, and douig 
what I may to sting the heel of foreign despotism 
till it lift itself from off me and my countrymen. 
God keep us all aiid always in that wickedness, 
though the czar may send us to Siberia, as he 
is now doing, despatching batches of us some¬ 
times even twice a week T Why doesn't he try 
a Bartholom&w massacre f Dead he may have 
os;. Uvkk we can never be his. But in the 
way of banishment he does what he may to make 
a soku^ and call it peace. 

The kmiliet of the banished are not allowed 


from the railway station ou.tbe other ride of the 
Vistula, in the suburb Ptaga; but hoyr many 
steq^ most be taken to obtain such a permis¬ 
sion 1 supplicant mast pass three different 
adadniatktiomtt k each he—or she—is re- 

orired/vmh a setekion of ihose coarse words 
k-.whl^ the Russhm language is very rich. 
Ths Kudieri^. the aides-de-camp, the generris. 
abuse the , who os#t . to he strong up 

toget^,^ and who ,dm jm have love among 
tbe^j^fps-. Wjhoaver risk « pass, must go to 
Ptaga tie ail^ibifote toedipgtare, and. osfore 
ten oklook: after that hope nb one may .show 
hkiridfk^nekeeats. . 

^ day <^^paknkk)ki daed;.the miUkey 


diffbulties riknding a stay on rim orikr side of 
the river; by wbhdi the suspictohs of the podme 
are aroused ; that? are alwi^e maiay ihko-r^r 
the most pari, women—who pass the iemg 
nights, wbUe it .Dreeises and blows, with a and 


fhe Enssimu do not allow titem to go kto-4hs 
writkg-rooms. The morning passes away, hut 
there are no exiles at the stSion; Perhaps to,, 
morrow, periiaps the day after, petjhaps at the 
end of the week, the boar nti^-strike;for the 
one Iwt kiss of husband, father,, brother, lover. 
Siberia gives none back. XYima the banish¬ 
ment takes place in the winter, five out of ten 
die on tiie journey; and shall tlie dear one go rii if 
he were forgotm of his own kin, with no one 
to give him a warm blanket and the last few 
rouolesP Sometimes these women guess the 
time by intuHiou, or bay the secret at a high 
price from the Russian officer on duty. 

The first batch of prisoners is brought at day¬ 
break ; but one can neither approach nor see 
them. Nothing is heard but the clicking of 
ohatns, and the blows of tho soldiers with the, 
butt-end of their gnna; there the prisoners and 
their friends remain with a wall between, them 
for more than three hours, until all the banished 
arrive at the station. Five miantos—only five 
minutes—^before the departure, at tho second 
signal of the locomotive, the gate opens. No wo¬ 
man present, nor scarcely any one, knows for o«r* 
tain whether she shall find her own among the 
banished. No one of the banished knows whe¬ 
ther, his sister, mother, wife, is there; whetba 
any one in that crowd from which he is sepanted 
by the sentinels, is interested in liun. Prom 
both sides one hears the calls of surname and 
Christian names; the voices are filled with afi 
uncertainty, which changes into expressiona of 
sharp grief, if the call remak without replyt or 
into a feverish melancholy joy, when, a loved 
voice is beard. But there is no time for 
emotion. The exile must make his last will—for 
to all that he possesses he dies mori^y;. he mast 
give his last words of advice; and he must hmv 
riedly take the scanty provisions for .ajourt*ey 
or eternal farewell. And while this is doim^ 
or being sought to be done, soldiers ^ ser¬ 
geants, without any pity, take the banished' by 
ttie shoulders and shove tliem .into the oac*. 
rigges. The soldiers push the last drisyeps 
into the ctwriages, the itak atwiu vud a dread*, 
ful cry rises from those who ore lek 
The carriages ate of the fourth olaes, op^ 
without windows, ftirmahed ouk with eurtohui) 
of serge. of the oondemned Orikes 

a soldier’s grey coat, made of pieces' cl< sta|f: 
previou4y used k the service,^ Tho emsdemned;; 
mreed to hard labour are ohm&ed .two ,andibi^^ 
menand Wwss, mid pat kto aig>pcud .<mrrii^ 
A y wmg lady, on toe eve of 
from her beti^ed, threw herself. uudw^^#* 
of: Gsnftral Beri^'mii&d 
to 


Aywmglady.on 
from her beti^ed 
wheels of the oar 
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tako pho&iatheeaseaiatooftJie 
yooBf to Silleida. ' 

■■^Oaa':'ker •■'1 Si^hhi4' 
8t;'li8 tlifi trata viji^ % Mtir; 

one* irwr the ftitcatioa of the banishea diiie. 
"(My noirP”' orieS tiie husband, with ali thb' 
bitt^ets of gn^.«ad Teproaoh. The wotosn 
threv herself St the feet of the station-master, 
beseechms hin to stop the ttma, far a ininatO; 


RtiaihhiS .wo^ not tolerate these fatewdls i a 
lin|^ Bo}dSeits;iras.|^aced between fhocarriages 
tjwiiw pnhib^ so that they who ^reti^en, and 
srere teft, could not shake hands. 

Teab were proscribed at Warsaw; mothers 
wete forbklden to weep for the death of their 
ehpdren.. My mother was not permitted to 
wear wonnmig for my youn^ dead brother. 
The widow of one of oar heroic chiefs, 
Stsndcbw^, who was shot, when neiur her eon- 
fiaemeot was transported' in a cart to Siberia, 
and'her child was coudmnned, before it was born, 
to he ^<h foundlings, if it were a male. 
Rrofim^ willed that » should not be, and 
l^tesset Madame Sierakowski with a daughter. 

d>U my r^um from Stockholm, whither I had 
gone in the quality of i^liticar agent to the 
national goTBrament of Foland, t received an 
order from the national government to stop at 
Setiia, and to wait there until the place shonld 
be pointed out tome where I was to be employed 
next in my country’s cause. I arrived at Berlin 
at themd of h^hureh, last year, and, having found 

__I*: .A* jV _*r_»xl 


wita ^ large blue umbrella, 

sometimes and read the papers 
«t thd Cdfd Spargnapani, which is in the most 
frr^oested part of Unter den Linden. A 
thrppg of foreiga»s is always there, attracted 
%. ftm journals of all countries. 1 often ob- 
smei some IMes there, and from time to time 
»py'->esoortcd, without his being 
awase cl it, by an agent of security of the na- 
thdud ^oiitth police. My own safety needing! 
iha graM;^ reserve, X shnnned all association j 
w^ thb-other reader^ and, not to betray lof | 
i^l|kKnMil%, S i%ad the papers of every country | 
and Russia. | 

*^<Mi; in^cning, the commisa^y of theToHsh 
■aaSemal' fiovernmmit catne to me .at my lodg> 
ii^, hkiMw i^d^t, and informed me. that 
W Otand-lTake Ckmstatttine, yonngtu: brother 
of the^m^rbr of Russia, was to pass through 
nia to St. :Petei^urg^ ^and^ tha^ 

in the..si«i^ of the Polish insnrrection (Cor 
^ muiy deserters from the imperial army)l 
inton^ (o make an attempt on toe life of thet 
gnusd^uke. in order to uvenge toe unjust death; 
Mtotee df toew heat comrades, whom 1» bad shot 
upon hhiaRiVal in Poland. The story seemed to 
jnein(^dtbie,t>at toe detailed account one of 
our ag^ts in whom I had fail confidence, left me 
no dmxbt^that the attempt waowetdly projected. 


I . L^iwe notiee hete, itoat Ihnd bemi myself 
Cbai^d,.ih t8@$,t-to stok aulwnSty ifrbm the 
„na1^c«al'j^fW^ttt;df Wa^fdr'iSiar'.i^d selaure 

to«i(toid.4^ca; "when'he re^uiM from 
tWCfrimea by way of toe Danube, Rcsilfe and 
yiejii'na. 

; We WCrcretffly in consternation, allow 
the attempt to'succeed (and that, if it 
would sncceed, there ^ was little dlpuhQ Would 
haVe been to affi^d to .top enemies of Poland 
toe opportunity of tielying us to. toe .u^ost 
content Of itew liearto. , ()a toe'otoiri' oapd, 
what Were we to do in order pql to l^t^y 
toe two Russians, who, afrer. all, Were^' ac¬ 
cording to their own notion, acting' in. our 
interest, and who yet ’conocali^ thehvseivcs 
from us, though, Imppily, we haiew toem by 
sight. It was requisite, moreover, for the 
Polish national organisation in tolln ap| to 
betray itself, while it was Usingwvery.'Witer- 
tiem to prevent the attempt. We were,, as 
they say in Prance, between the hammer and 
the anvil. Por three consecutive days* all-lhc 
public-bouscs in Berlin,-all the toeatres, all toe 
numerous casinos, were passed la review jjbut 
of our officers no trace could be found, ^cy 
were in Berlin. At length, on the fburfh day, 
at about two o’clock in tlio afternoon, just as I 
was coming out of a cafd with a fcltow-countiy- 
man, a coach passed, and withm it we perceiy^ 
one of our heroes. We got instantly into 
another carnage and folbwed him. Qur friond 
stopped at two different places; this we al¬ 
lowed, as it was necessary to learn his com¬ 
rade’s address; but what was onr amazement 
when he alighted at the Russian embassy 1 

I followed lum, to see whether be entered as 
an habitu4, or as a mere stranger. I arrived at 
the porter’s lodge just as the doorkeeper^ pro¬ 
fusely belaced, was saying to the o0cer: “ les, 
sir, we expect his highness the grand-duke to¬ 
day, and he will leave for St. Petersburg at 
ten o’clock to-morrow evening.” 

Information certainly could not hqye been 
soughtbetter source. Wo accosted toe 
coDspinHtas he was coming away, . 

*’ Sir,* said to Mnl in Russian, “you are 
sudi-and-such a person, aiid you have the 
design of assassinating the (iraad-Duke .tofn- 
stantine at toe moment Of his departure for 
Russia. You will foUow me immediatdy to 
the commbsary of the hatioiq4 'government of 
Poland, or I shap give myself 'with you, 
to toe first Prussian constanle.” 

He turned pale, and tried ;tb .into into: too 
coach; my cornpamon was already seated t^$te, 
M he saw the imp^ibfiity escapnigus.. We 
H||lceeded to theHdtel duTlurd, wfmre our.iw- 
^Hiary was sqcurmnp, put that fuu^t|pn|g^ 
■■ just gone out. We wmted in Imi toom for 
than an hour, during which bar.eonapirator 
flpi plunged in gloomy silence. At length toe 
commissary arrived. The Russian—-he was a 
young man twenty^tour or twenty-five years of 
age, slim, fair, and pale—uiently bit his moUs. 
tacUe, and did not amwer. w ^'OUrqueatiqas. 
At last the commissary said tommi Mpatiejq^y: 
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m 'ms rnm soom. 
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for leom^e of iA cafUm 

■»d eo%gB «io«li foH 'oai iidm « litue «niU» 
hcuriiT wan iitoai f Uy liad boeti 'iHwii 
in Ins my fxnsed $ vlicti in oimi ve 

mmld nail "Amt.” ^ drt^. gamed, raced, 
befled, sod ’rioted srith the om of them; 
he tboBid not tKmt 0«t money Itke ^er, beoaote 
be had no nunM^’to 'pour; but be ineurred debts 
jn'berolb tnaams, and 'went to the Jews more 
8teadi% tban be went to chapel, coming back 
witbcimpercent as Ids litany; in a word, always 
hewing and hacking at the Bisyphasian stone fio 
’Would have to spe^ Ms future life in trying to 
rdl off his glebe. His father, a stem man of 
tmritan princi^es and limited income, left lihn 
to Ms hewing and hacking undisturbed; ob- 
jwtiag, not luneaaonably, to being made the 
seap^mt fer the boy’s sins, the uquidalor of 
Ms iicoUities. Besides, he had other sons and 
daughters whose pathway feom the paternal 
homestead he haa to mark out with golden 
borderinga; and ’would he be justified in sending 
them out into the world unaided, that he might 

S ’reril’MS strength to one? would it be fair to 
ndnishtbe patrimony of his own tor the benefit 
(ff half a dozen university bloodsuckers who could 
better afford to lose their money than he to 
pay it f 

A. poor living, however pleasant tlie par* 
som^ and sweet the roses and honeysuckle 
adorning it, a large family, a sickly wife, and 
boys who went the same way as himself, have 
kept him grinding at stone-rolling from the 
first years <n his manliood to the last. When 
he dies his executors will not be able to lodge | 
the boulder more than hrif way up to tlie top of 
the hill, amid the snemrs, if not the wrath, of the 
creditors. 

Another roller np-hiU of stouCs fat which 
there is no resting-place, is the mu’cC of high 
aspitaiion and low executive powei^the m- 
dtoriotin Milton, not wise enough to be mute, 
but summoning all the world to listen to his 
haltiBg feet and cracked measures—assembling 
the ttnivetse to witness his prowess in rolling 
the poetic stone np to the top of Bamassus. fo 
witness, instead, toe swift descent of a mass of 
nibbirii sent flying down the steep inclme amid 
the laugbtsr of the gods, and the contemptuo’ue 
fests m men. What can we do for the poor 
, Inghwioas Milton shivering in the ruin of his 
• ’pol^ monOUtb? It tcan be cruel to kiigli 
Stud jeer, but it 'would be far more cruel to pick 
Uptne pieces and ti^ to patch them into a nsable 
boulder agun, blddmg him take courage and a 
|«tter aim.imd he would be sure to lodge bis 
etonsj^^t in the Temple of the Muses, with 
Up pdl'hlser ol gods or men to follow. His 
aSjdriptiotu may be very high, his thoughts and 
aunn undoubtedly pure and good; but if he 
executive power, of vrimt wrthly use 
tk tPQing up poetic monoliths for the mere 
sgMwmeat ;<n unruly folk, glad to see them 
blufle into the dead level of faifere again, 
umking a predigions splash of dust and mud as 
' they fall f Far better that 1^ should oarey his 
shoulders to some useful moi^lCattieal wheel, Sueh 


«S grinds north ^ upunifer, orstitohes 
tog^er tiie euilckritk gaiwieiti»*4» better 
tiiit he riidnld rit in a riiady corner on the Mgh- 
vfey aid break Ctoaes fer the great ones* 6ti«riols 
to pass ovdi^ than lose time sad sirength and 
the subdanee of bis hands in enaeting the part 
ofoldSMyphnsiBHddea. Whatever our sorrow 
soad sympathy fer him iadhridunliy, the ekraal 
laws of ’miiure remain the same; and the fact 
that wasted strength u so much loss io tlio 
world of man, ana misdirected effsii so <intich 
discouragement to tbe genmtions to feBow, 
will not be modified cvm for the bitter heart- 
pain of an inglorious Milton mistaking to- 
tuition, and rolling stones op Paranssmi to ind 
in failure and a shower of dust and mud. 

This may stand good for all men morning 
the art-lire for which natuie did uOt design 
them; for musicians torturing tiie crying soul 
of untuued catgut, yet gettit^ no harmony, and 
making no ntmody; for painters to wl^ is 
denied the true perceptionof colour, and the r^it 
reproduction ot foetn; for avdii^ts buildlmg 
from the rubble of another man’s ideas and 
losing the cement by tbe way; for authors with 
brains like that Auriraliau lake, not six incthes 
deep even in'the rainy season, and as salt as btiac 
at all times. For ail men wasting in needlees 
stone-rolling the time and fecalty mat might go 
to useful sowing and reaping, does the fete of 
Sisyphus stand as a warning nnd example; and 
the shower of mud following tbe descent oS ilto 
poetic monolith follows enually tlie descent of 
aU otliers rolled upward with insufficient motive 
power. 

A very frequent manner of rolUng Sisytdiosian 
stones IS to be seen in the frantic worts of 
certain folk to fo*ce the barriers of what is 
called Good Society. It may he in Iiopdon, or 
i< may bo in the country, that this up-hill fight 
goes on. In both places it may bu sew any 
day in full vigour; and if sometimes crowned 
with success, and the tranquil resting of the 
stouc on the hill-top, yet sometimes also, and 
perhaps more frequentfe, uncrowned with such 
success, and tbe stoneMing back again intothe 
plain, prostrat e and repulsea. Men and women 
with more money than mmmera, and better 
luck in speculation than’they ever had<in school¬ 
ing, often spend their Uvos in trying to get to 
the top of the hill, where they would, be vastly 
uncomfortable if they did get, and qu% out of 
place with the high-bred ants and emmets in- 
nabitbg. Which elevation, a kind fortune in 
the guise of a crabbed, ’ontformly flnhids. They 
are people who will learn do l^csu set them 
by circumstance; who will take too bints g^tly 
whispered by fete; but who go boring on with 
their stone-roUing, and tty and try SW if 
their V«ry lives, or what is piote, their wivirt^, 
cofisisted in being adopted by certain floe laaios 
and gentlemen as their*' social eqnris.’* Hwrren 
kdp them 1 The grawe will mite them all 
social equals before another fifty yfeacs are out, 
and when they are laid ride by ude in Kensal- 
green it will not be of roo»h tahte ndmther Uic 
one was sucoessfuliy oxdusive^ or <hc^ other 
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es^^ m io wp 

mv«cUtt^w^^^}\i6et%i imd otiieiai throw upi 
Btones, drer we Mtigiitv -.uiniilf at 

imblifl &Tdat. wd histi^oiiVsiiGoess, set neirer 
nn&i^t^^ cast.: Mil elw^jft tuml$tig.btick' 
trat#i^sgtbefla^e'>«bi|t0s.. 

ways of wustJog 
iMe ettergbs renmn Bheatalogoed here, 
but’jjijiaftdlflives of men 
, Md womea,. Piotew persevenagly sent to an 
^p^reeblbg bM^g committee, or as per* 
severu^Iv exbibited^tO a non-pni’cliasin^ pnblic; 
books PMastrionslj laid on the tables oiyawning 


laaupons editors; operas at wiuoa tlie pnma 
do^ 8t(^ her ears and ^be conductor tears bis 
bur; sublime bits of portty eut up into mince¬ 
meat by mercilesa critics; theories with only 
one vro^n lee to st^d on, and ibat a shaky 
one; “|K)iBt8”^at which the pit loughs when it, 
should weep; pleadings which turn the jury to 
the light when it was desired to turn them to 
tbh left: are.not all these Sisyphusian stones | 
tdlsoniety dragged up-hill, only to come down' 
again wilb a thud heavy enough to break a man’s 
bwk, if, by chance, striking the arebP Mis-| 
directed energy, wasted strength, disappointed: 
ainbiiion, frustrated effort, and dreams taken; 
for realUies, are all mere Sisyphusian stones—^ 
^m tbe barren labour of dragging which up¬ 
hill may common sense and the mculty of correct 
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iti«^*p»o^ng early 
yduib-rs-f baa never l^n " strong,” as it is 
etdled. one night, long ..after 

both tlie^ sta^s ,b^ been gone tfaiong]^ I bd 
eat up a whole hlgS on the deck of, f4ttdainer, 
in defiance of u^ungs and. i^mpn^ances. 
It was a romanikt hi|^ and the timo iiaased 
tery, aweetly indeed; , but , anow^g 

hea^ dews , catne cm, whinh abtiled.von .mif 
cheat In a week, ”madted pulmonary symp¬ 
toms” set in; to use my ..doctor> phrase {... .and in 
a month 1 had been brought round,* tp-nse 
another of his. phrases, vrith cne:exc«^^ loif a 
confirmed difficulty of tmeathiug. SO; Ul^ it 
was a tendency to astiima; it struck me as 
being entitled to all the honours of th<d; desihrip- 
tion. It soon became so iroubleBome that 1 
was recommended to go about and tsavel— 
which 1 did. . ,,, 

I came home by Ostend. The morhit^; on 
which 1 got down to tire port w'as a very ** ^iff ” 
one, and tlie packet lay outside the harbonr. 
Wc had to get on board in boats. We;got 
to the boat—wc liad to descend a veiy slippery 
ladder. I got down safely, and saw that a n»ah 
gay young lady in screams of laughter was 
foJlowing, in that natural embarrassn^ent {d)out 
her dress which seems always to attend on 
the operations of ladies desoending ladders or 
companion-stairs. She had a dressing-case in 
one iiand^ a gepeck^ as the Qermans have H, of 
sliawls and cloaks in the other, and she came 
down fficing the audience. 1 ran—that k. 




sockd engineering keep mo and yon, my brother, 
my friend! 


A LIFT IN THE WOULD. 

, WhS;» for days, and even weeks, my eyes 
had resl^ oreiy morning regularly on the ad- 
vettisements of The Ror alMexhopolis Pai4ce 


mimt were introduced to the public—spreading 
oVer half columns and oelnmns of newspapms, 
l«Btfle thoi^ht the day would come when my 
wifole hii|miness would be Curiously connected 
viiRt that lamons speculation. As I read of the 
fodK bmsdted beds thevwere to “put np,” and 
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himdred gnmits could be feasted; of the ladies’ 
mittbg-iomn, decorated in the Arabesque manner 
byjOn^ yoneB; imd of the spodons hall, the 
tffitagraplm, the “grand stair,” the great pond 
that wja Imd ort upon the roof, and, d)ove all, 
V iift” which so mysteriously carried 
UMW bemgs up to the top flight of aU—I little 
tltat a theatre was about bcin 
wduchfe^ to be the scene of a drama f 
yilNl^eail and most absorbing interest f 
Lately, bttsmess, travel, iqrd what 
an^Ssitatsm my absence frosa home 


down; and, though I was rising and falling like 
a fidrerman’s float, owing to the roclri^ of 
the boat, I fanc^ X performed a real service. 
Her dressing-case was stowed away under a 
bench; with the assistance of a lurch, the 
yonng la^ herself was settled into her imat 
with much laughter and enjoyment. A few 
miserable-looking passengers—ghastly hj anti" 
cipation—^looking with disgust on the raw 
sea and open boat, and accepting the ladder 
as though it were the ladder m a scaffold, ;Were 
assisted down, and then the boat, sj^readis^^an 
Indian ink coloured sail, began to.{nw|rLnQd 
roll through the. waters. ; 

The little incident of a dieseing-mu^. the 
descent of the ladder was 4nite lumurent to 
jiutify a travelling intina^-j.Wp were de- 

loi 

the sail to be stretched ti|^ly, someth'make 
the boat,” she said, “ lean narfif oyer*”, 
sailora were inclined to gratify lier,>.ddw^g 
hm spirit and xelkh for: nantimiji nudiein. . But 


invidids, protested. wM 
agmnst such teijAs. 


'.e. both; laughed 


J ‘ * oi^,, wahwerd'in-hlM gOddhamour with 

eaouother. ’I &dnghi tibit she was travelling 
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alone; bttt it turned out that ahe was to Aieet 
her bi^^r oa board, who was i» coma off wiib 
the next open boat with aH the Inggage. White 
we waited tat hiin,,leaatng over the balwarksof 
the ship, ahe with her pamol up, and both of 
us lodnsg aoioas the sea towards the shore, 
she told sne » few little psxyotdars abotit her¬ 
self. !Ser name was ]l^ora Darlinw; she was 
coming front a trench school near ^at 
is to say, &ott) a sehool where Eaglhdi yonng 
ladies‘Ware talum in, and whidh was kept b; 
MiSs Tweaker, who in Bradshaw’s Guide eoold 
proudly refer to the Reverend Bapert Twells. 
Chaplain at the Embassy, to the Reverend 
Beaver Bowler, Cbaplaia at the Watering-places, 
and to the Lora Bishop of Sloper’s Island. 

How <dd was her brother ? 1 asked; that is. 
Miss Darling’s brother? 

“Only fourteen,” she said. “ Scarcely a cha¬ 
perone/* she added, with a burst of laughter; 
“ only a few months from the nnrsorj. There 
was no harm in it. One could do anything tra- 
vclJi^, you know.” 

“ To he sure,” 1 said. “ Darling—Darling!” 

She started. 

” I was repeating your name,” I said, smiling. 
“A eharming one—so musical and melodious— 
Darling! 1 shall be saying it in the carriage 
all the way up to town—Darling.” (I put the 
very slightest ghost of a pause between the two 
last words.) As ib wa^, sho looked at me 
curiously, aud burst out laughing. 

“ Tou say it so funnily,” she said. ” T half 
suspect you are very wicked. It’s a pity, isn’t 
it, that I must Jose it one day P So they tell 
me. It’s in the natural course of things, you 
know.” 

“Inevitable,” I said. “You mvif lose it. 
Darling—the name, I mean. It would be no 
more m nature,” 1 added, fervently, “ for you 
to retain that name, than that—^you could 
fly backwards through that water to the town 
over there.” 

(1 was a little bard set for a comparison, but 
this did fairly well.) 

“I was very near flying b.ackward3 down the 
steps,” abe said, with a burst of laughter, "only 
for y^.” 

Ym,” % said. “1 believe 1 liad tlio happl- 
nesB of saving you, Darling.” 

“Now,” ^e said, in a grave voice, “I must 
interdict jfour using that name of mine, for fear 
of any mfstakea.” 

" You do nJe wrong," 1 said. “ Your brother 
—I was speaking of lum. He is a Darling, too, 
is ho not? At least in liis way, I mean,” I 
added bastilv, smmidiug my specmi, for fear she 
bhoaid thihk 1 put any one on the same level 
with hdrself. 

•Itbe brother was'a cub. He was about as 
inteiligmit and as useful as a walking-sthflc. No 
better choice cottid have been made. We might 
talk all the way up to town as if wowere alone. 

We had a pleasant Voyage. The rest of the 
pasbengers were Very tniwell} whi^oontributed 
a good d wl to the pleasantnpn; fbr we were both 
pcrfecU/wel), and kugfaed a good deal at thmr 


sufferings. We got to Dover, landed—this 
time witltcmt boats (wMch I was a littie tmj 
f(w, as I had begun to luce that opeintioa of 
desoendittg ladders)—aud passed the Cktstoma 
successfully. The Darling gave me her keys; 
'tdiioh^ through my sktU and adroitness— 
that IS to say, powers of corrBpldflfr--wero 
rendered quite unnecessary. We passed a 
splendid examimdaon (as slim put it eomiea%« 
seated in the carriage), whfle ine miserable p»- 
sengers who had ill were reeling thoui^ 
mistaking the Customs for their trunks, and the 
officers for sailors. She told me in mnfidence 
some details. Where was she gmng to in 
town f To that new great hotel jast imcned, 
where they could “put up” four hundrea be^ 
and where there was the Mies’ sitting-room de¬ 
corated in the Arabesque manner by Owen 
Jones, and where there was a pneumatio hoist 
which- 

It sounded like a dream. Had I not heard 
all this before ? aud my prospectus-readmg of 
two years occurred to me. 

"You mean,” I said, “the Grand Metro¬ 
politan, Limited, in forty thousand shares of 
five pounds each. So much paid up. Why, it 
was only talked of then.” 

“ It IS a good deal talked of now,” said a 
gentleman with whiskers like a plate brasher. 
"About the finest thing in London. People 
go there who don’t want to go to an hotel—‘vrao 
are actually at another hotel. Merely for the 
Inxiuy of the thing. It is marvellous the per¬ 
fection they have Drought the thing to. So 
many thousand tons of water on the roof.” 

" I think I shall go there too,” 1 said, enthu¬ 
siastically. “ I have a lodging secured already, 
but I would far sooner go to such aa hotel— 
where the darling—I mean Miss Darling—goes 
to 1" She asked me then how long I im to stay 
to London. I replied, " An indefinite time,” that 
it might stretch from a day to a year. On 
which she told mo that she was determined to 
enjOT herself; until, at least, her unele came 
up from the country Jo fetoh her. That would 
be in a week or ton dajs, or a fortnight, sho 
did not care how far off. “If,” said 1, 
gravely, " in the absence of your excellent untde, 
a third person would be of any use to you, or, 

I should rather say, if you would idlow that 
person to make himself useful to you during 
your st^ in the great metppolis, you would he 
conforriiig a fevonr on him—a real favour, I 
think,” I added, " as the inmate of the si^ 
hotel—the probable inmate—he has some daist 
upon you. In this life, surely wc should w 
help one another a little.” 

A curious light came into her eyes. She was 
going to reply favourably, when suddeBlte i|up 


“GalltohimI Stop him! Bring him to me!"', 
Here was the old uncle. Common on hiihi 
I went rduotantly to the window, and loukhu 
np and down. “I can’t see him,” J tud^t 
don’t see anyone!" 

“To be sure the^ he is,” shh said, imptIbatiT, 


Btinghim to mer 
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ill wait for licria tUe hall, on aUn^ucTirf flimsy as we *U know, is publi?—like a weighing- 
pretexts j either until she oaaw flovra,'or oanwin, inacWne-—or the pareinont of Regent-street, 
or came up, Butwitetter elm oame down wroatoe The proprietoj; might as well shat up as intro- 
up, eomdpOwthwtRidleyfehowalwi^soMitriwd duoe aay mtjiotioa of the Wd you aJInde 
to tiimat huuaetf unpn her. By soaie intrigaing He barat on^ laudiing to bide.. the effect of tar 


he HMiMaged to sit be.side ber at tbe dinners, quiet retort. : She laughed too. “Tou se^j,” t 
No doubt she rebelled against this tyranny and said to her, “ his plan would scasniely ansWur.” 
perseowtion. Meanwhile, my life was becoming " I shall think ofsoawUungt^tw* 

almost intoleralblo from a^tatipn sad struggle* be said. 

and| feltit must end bt some way*—nbt lUe< but In.a few days, howerar, tUere was a cariaus 

the state of thin^.Mnerally. , change. When slie came kto the lutdl with 

{ have spoken o| coming up and of goir^ him, and while I was lying in wait until she 
down; and I have ayoided hi&eito coming should have entered Clie bft, she suddenly 
directly to that portion of tlie narratirc. There turned and said, “ 0, that, machine k too trou- 
htuigs thereby more than would be conceived— hlesome. The stairs are twice as IW. What 
more certainly hj^s, than the simple chamber do you say to a race, Rid%P*’ And off she 
udiich the mysterious a^ncy of science, as mani- bounded with that person in pursuit. 'Ika: the 
fested in the bydranlie apparatus, raised ^so moment, my instinct was to follow also; but a 
many times in the day to the top of the house, few steps at a rapid pace soon showed me that I 
I havie alladed before to the cruel pulmonary mimt stop. The pulmonary affecUou developed 
infirmity to which I was a sufferer, and which itself in a second, and, at the end of the fiiat 
unfortunately about this time began to be more fliglit, I was panting in deep distress, 
troublesome than usual. The house was very I grieve to say, that under the instigation of 
full, so.I had to be content with a chamber very Ridley she carried out his unworthy tactics 
near to the roof, a region which would have steadily on every occasion. They always went 
been practically unattainable by me but for the up by the stairs, and, as a matter of Iwdiit, 
blessings of modern science. The " lift" was avoided the lift. I liad to make solitary iour- 

__ i __1_ _ _ 1_r.» T . . . t. if. V _ 1_ . t» - _ ^ . 


for many journey.* to aird from tny room. But way or the other. Which was the one way or which 
there was yet anoliier ineaning in it. She, like was the other way, I did not know and did not 
most other guests, availed herself of it. Am I care; but the way should be discovered. As I 
followed sow ? And when I was lying in wait, was brooding over this, the idea suddenly flashed 
as I may call it, in the hall, I confess to a little upon me. fllliat if the pulmonary affection were 
artifice. When she had entered the apparatus, J uot so confirmed ? W'hat if I braved its effects— 
used to emerge, feign having forgotten a pocket- tried —went into training a little ? I might baffle 
handkerchief, or some other article, and would it—and be once more on equal terms with 
lie transported in her delightful society up to enemy. 

the roof. It was charming; I could have gone 1 mmost at once began to act on the sugges- 


thc roof. It was charming; I could have gone 1 mmost at once began to act on the sugges- 
up and down from year's end to year’s end, tion; with a little practice I found my power 
without ever getting out. But that, of course, of endurance improving marvellously; I pro- 


could not be. At last it all came to an eud, gressed in a steady ratio. To my sm^ri^'I 
and the lift—mccursed invention—was at the found that when I could effect two flights of 
bottom of it. I mean mqrally. Here are the stairs on one day, I could manage three on the 


particulars: 


following day. This promised weD. And, the 


The very first journey wc had made together bolter' to carry out niy design, I determined to 
he was there too, looking at me with uudis- keep my trauuug, as I might call it, a secret, 
guieedksolenoe and jealousy. She had called uiitd 1 was perfect. Just as 1 was imarlyper- 


out, with 
"Isay, 


f and clapping of bauds j feet—^wbich was on a Saturday—^the news came 
f! What a place to make to me that she was going away, that her uncle 


a proposm k 1 T^cy two people shut up hqrc had written for her, and that she must leave by 
toOTtherP* - “ the four o’clock trida. She did not tell me this . 

He lauded loud^, " A good idea,”he said; bemelf, but I overheard her telling it to hw ' 
"wortbmaidi^anweof.” Ridley friend. Notime,tlierefore,wa8tobelbet 

" Not at all a bad idea,” I said, &oin a comer Whatever I had to do, had best be done, if ft 


ofthe”Hft.*» 


were to bo done, done 


quickly. 

He locdcfid at me, as he always did when I precise form of words used hv the immorikl 
»ke. WilUam; but it conveys his; idea pret^ucod- 

*• The onfy diffloaKg^;.” he wad, “is, that nnder ratcly. In a moment I had the mn settled 


This is n^'the 
r the immortal 


" xne oiuy oraioa«a^i." ns «aa, "is, mat nnaer ratciy. in a momcm; i naa me ^n sesueOi 
certain eiroamstsaieea it is sdmoat impossible Neailiy thewholedaylwaitodkoir'mKmttheha^ 
for two people .tp. get the. opportunity of beirm for her te come k. l haddeterigtil(ftd>kawcwd 


alone. Them are boaf-bomeswho wfll be always —'bearingk mind themmarkso dispara|kg toa. 
themselves k wbek they are hot}faint heart—to be bifld and,speak., I waa k 

ambuscade I say the wh*^ day, te or .aboter 
the house cvem I vmkt gtee a lesson.” the hall, rushing ont of boooehlment whenever 

“ As for that,” Tiii»d, wfling,. “so despotic I heard any one coraiug,.i I.believe, tl^ joiimf 
a course would scaroely be toterated, ^e lift, ladf who 
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at first thought X had designs on the property 
under her care; hat afterw^s fancied 1 uras a 
little “twined in the upf>« jetory." I could 
almost Jangle at tbia nwon now, for the hpper 
story d«<# something to do itUh ihy troubles. 

'?wo — three—> st^ she did not come. 
Sorefy she would pack ? At least, if she trusted 
to a disorderly huddling, up of her clothes, 
** anyhow,” she scarcely the girl I took her 

for.’'^ No—of uourso she had packed already. 
Ah, she traa hurrying ia~just in time—I ran 
to her. 

•^Gould you spare me a few moments—a har¬ 
ried intemew,” I said, much agitated, before 
y<m jp P Riwe ipiuutes would be sufficient.” ' 

”Sless yon, my dear sir, I haven’t five 
seconds, I must he at the train at four.” 

"Ihrce minutes, then,” I said, with reproach, 
"two—^you have been very unkind to me lat¬ 
terly, and I, did thiid:, after the dressing-case 
and the ladder- 

“1 assure you,’’ she said, "I meant nothing 
—never intended it, at least.” 

"No,” said 1, " it wasn’t you, I know per¬ 
fectly well who poisoned you——” 

She coloured a little. 

"Poisoned mo!” 

"Let me,” said I, passionately, “let me go 
up with you, and spe^ what i have to say as 
we go up. 1 can go up-stairs now. I have 
learned how.” 

"Go up-stairs nowP” she said, looking at 
me uuth wonder. 

" les,” 1 went on, ’" I have been training 
myself seoretk, when you little thought what 1 
was about. I began with one flight; then, em¬ 
boldened by success, went on to two-” 

There was a rush behind me. “Bless you,” 
he said, “ you haven’t twenty minutes to to 

the train. Where are the trunks and things?” 

“Ali ready,” she said. “I am just going 
np-stairs, ana shall be down in a second.” 

“Up-stairs!” he said; “ isn’t there the lift ? 
We won’t mind it,” he added, laughing, " as it 
is the last time, and besides, 1 have something 
to tell ym privalek” 

1 looked at her bitterly. 

"You taid you’d take the stairs; but no 
matter.” I turned to go. 

•“Dp come,” ho said, taking her hand, and 
drawing her to the lift. "And as for you, sir, 
for Goa’s sake keep off^ and stop worrying us.” 

' She went with him. Suddenly she turned 
and said to me in a kind voice, “ 1 am sorry to 
disappoint you, but if you have anything to 
tell^ or Mirny message, you can jra round by the 
stairs, and meet me at the top.” 

A pb|Htal idea. I gave her a look of intelli¬ 
gence to show that 1 understood the terrorism 
under which she was acting. 

Hu sUsEunedthe door of the apparatus. They 
began to ascend, and I rushed round and began 
what'Ww .Uteri^y for me a terrific and daring 
ascent. T was rwsmg against Unite. 1 took 
three stairs at each stnde. 1 believe there were 

four hundred in When I had done about 

two-thirds of the %ay, I b^an to fed signs 
of distress. I was gasping, totteiiugj hut I 
stiQ held on. 'My training was fttiliog me— 
my false, faithless, treacherous trmning. They 
would he gone—he down even before me. But 

I held on, 

At last I was altlm top, and 0 joy! there 
was she wsiUng. puUautdy on the lanaiug. She 
saw me come in—pantu^, blowii^, dropping, 
with my head on one side, and my tongue hang¬ 
ing out. 1 could have tumbled forward at hoc 
feet, but caught thp hamster. Her face was 
all lit up with pleasure and delight and sym¬ 
pathy. 

"Now,” said she, "I can give you a minute, 
while Mr. Ridley has gone to see about the 
trunks. What do you want ?” 

" You r I gasped out, w-ith a sort of blow and 
guggle. 

" Me** she said, starting back. 

“ Tes,” I said, " you must have—seen—it— 
long a-go—0 my—H shall never get over it! 
Early pulmonary. Deck of a vessel!)—I have 
a good competence, and shall make you ha—ha 
— happy. 0,1 have no wi-ind-” 

She burst out laughing. " My dear sir, this 
is so kind and so flattering, and T assute you 

I appreciate it. But it is unfortunate; you 
are a little bit late; 0 over so little.” 

“Late,” I cried, holding my side, and 
gasping. 

“ Yes,” she said, "Mr. Ridley has been a little 
before you.” 

"Before me!” T cried, starting back. “ When? 
Where P How ?” 

" Only two seconds ago,” she said, leaning 
down her head, but from a different cause to 
that which affected mine. " He has just pro¬ 
posed for me—in the lift.” 

" In tub mfi!” I cried, with a stamp. " 0 
infernal hydraulic power. 0 wretchoa appa¬ 
ratus.” 

"It was so fortunate,” she went on; " if I had 
g<Mie up by the stairs with you, it perhaps 
might never have occurred. Every hotel should 
have ‘ a lift.’ ” 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. THE HICK MIflS HATHEKTOS. 

As eveniiij? party at Castletowcrs was a mo* 
meatous affair. It iuvolved a good deal, of ex- 
ease, and a Vast amount of anxiety j for the 
ercditary coffers were cYer but scantily fur- 
nished, and the'hercditaiy hospitality had to be. 
kept up at any cost. How some of Lady Castle- 
towers' few but elegant entertainments v>ere 
paid for, was a aiorct known only to her son and 
herself. Sometimes an oak or two was felled in 
some remote cortior of the, park; or the Earl 
denied himself a horse; or the carriage was left 
unrenovated for half a year longer; or her lady¬ 
ship magnanimously sacrificed her own brief 
visit fo London in the season. Anyhow, these 
extra expenses were certain to be honourably 
met, in such a manner that only the givers of 
the feast were inconvenienced by it. 

On the preseut occasion, • however, Lord 
Castletowers had been compelled to apply to his 
solicitor for an advance upon his next half-yearly 
receipts; and when William Trefalden went 
down that Thursday morning to see his cousin 
Saxon, he brought with him a cheque for the 
Earl. The party was fixed for the following 
evening; but hfr. Trefalden could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to stay for it. He was obliged, he 
said, to go back to town that same night by the 
List train; and he did go back (after making 
himself very pleasant at dinner), with Saxon’s 
signature in his p^ket-book. 

It w'as a vaiy brilliant party, consisting for the 
most part of county magnates, with a sprinkling 
of military, and a yaluaMo reinforcement of 
dancing men from. town. Among the magnates 
were viscount and Lady Eslier, a stately couple 
of the old school, who, being much too dignified 
to travel byndlway, drove over with four horses 
from Esher Court, a dmtance of eighteen miles, 
and remained nt. Castletowers for the night. 
The Tiscount wss .lord-lieatcnant and Custos 
Ilotuloruffl of the ooun^, and had once held 
office for three weeks ns Presidiat of the Board 
of Perquisites; a fact to which he was never 
weary of aHuding. Ther«^ too, were Sir Alex¬ 
ander and LadyHankley* with their five marrit^- 
able daughtoi's; the Bislwp of Betcliworth and 
Mrs. Bunyoiii Mr. Wallfin^shaw of Aylsham, 
one of the richest commoum;s jn England, with 


Lady Arabella Walkinrahaw, his wife, and their 
tHstinguished guest. Miss llatberioh of Peu- 
zauoc, whose father had begun life as a common 
miner, and ended it wHU a fortune of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. These, toge¬ 
ther with Lord Boxhill; His Besponsibility 
Prince Quartz Potz, the Prussian Envoy; a few 
local baronets and their families; an cx-secre- 
tary of legation; and a number of lesser stars, 

e artiameiitary, clerical, and official, made up the 
ulk of the assembly. There were also three or 
four celebrities from the lower paradise of arts 
aud letters—Sir Jonesde Robinson, the eminent 

E ortrait-painter; Signor Katghnttiai, the grant 
lalmatian violinist; Mr. Smythe Browne, the 
profound autlior of “Transcendental Ikdec^ 
ticisn;,’’ and Mre. Smytlie Browne, who wroto 
that admirable work on “Woman in the Camp, 
the Cooucil, aud the Church”—very romai-k- 
able coliplc, whose distinguishing ebaracleristics 
were, that Mrs. Smythe Browne wore short hair 
and shirt oollars, while tlio sandy locks of Mr. 
Smythe Browne floated upon his shoulders, and 
he displayed no vestige of linen whatsoever. 

By nine o’clock the guests began to arrive. 
By ten, the reoeptioa-rooins wore well filled, and 
dauciug commenced in the great hall. Though 
rarely thrown open to the light of day, the great 
liall, with its pauclliugs of dark oak, its can'cd 
chimney-piece, its Gothic raffcocs, and its stands 
of rusty armour, some of which dated back to 
the field of Aginoourt, was the glory of Castle- 
towers. Brilliantly lighted, decorated with 
evergreens and flowers, and echoing to toe 
music of a miiitary baud, it made Such a. ball¬ 
room as one might vainly seek in any country 
but our own. 

Lady Castletowers received her guests near 
the door of toe first reception-room, looking 
very stately, and more like Marie Antoinette 
than ever, in her glitter of old family diamonds. 
Gnscioostoalkas a hostess tdtould be, siie never¬ 
theless apportioned her civilities according to a 
coB^lex (Ade of etiquetto. The 8.ndlc vnth wbkh 
she greeted Viscount Bsldir differed by many 
degrees from that with which she received Sir 
Jones de Robinson; and hand exteuded (o 
Mrs. Smytlie Browne ivas as. toe hand of an 
antomaton compared with tliat which met, , with 
a pressure sligitt yet cordSal, the palm of the 
rich Miss Bfatoerton. 

“p^t where is toe nobld savage?” said this 
latter, surv^ing’the room tluough her double 
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eye-^as9. "I have heard sonmohaboat him, my 
dear Laik Castletowers, and I dying to see him!” 

Misa mthwtoa vraa a tall, handsome young 
womansof about five or 

eyes, fine teeth, aadmewhat large, good-natured 
mouth, and a ve^ dcoisive manner. She made 
one of a little privil^d knot that was gathered 
behind Lady CastleitQi^rsi and amused herself by ^ 
criticising, the guests as they came up the stairs. 

“ The mdde' savage 1^ repeated L^y Castle- 
towers. Whom c«« ypu mean. Miss Hather- 
tonf” , 

" Whom should I mean, but this young man 
vhp has inherited the famous legacy ?” 

^*Mx. TfeWden? Ohi he was here but a few 
moments ago. There he slands, by the fireplace.” 

“ The Autinous with the golden eurls ? But, 
my dear Xiady CastletOwers, he’s absolutely 
beautiful! And he ^sn’t look savage at all. 
1 had expected to see a second Orson—a 
ercature omthed in raiment of Oaniel’s hair, or 
the skins of wild beasts. X declare, 1 am dis¬ 
appointed.”. 

“ Mr. Trefidden is a very [pleasant person,” 
said Lady Castletowcrs, with a faint smile. 
“ And very unassuming.” 

“Is he indeed? Pleasant and unassuming 
—dear me, bow very charming! And so rich^ 
too! Worth millions upon millions, I am told. 1 
used to think myself above the reach of want, 
at one time; but 1 feel iiko a. pauper beside him. 
Who is this stout person now coming up the 
stairs, covered with as many stars as the celestial 
globe ?” 

But before Lat^ Chmtlctowets could reply, 
tlie name of His Bespousibiiity Prince Quartz 
Potz was thundered f(^h by the groom of the 
chambers, and the noble Pnissian wae bending 
profoundly over the fait hand of his hostess. 

“ What a funny little fat man it is!” said the 
heiress, in her loud way, looking after His Be- 
sponsibility through her glassy, as he passed on 
towards the adjoining room. 

“Prince Quartz Pot;% my dear Miss BWher- 
ton, is ah!g% distinguished person,” said lady 
pa^ietovrers, greatly slmc^ed. 

“ Oh yos-yl know he is.” 

“He is distantly connected througii his ma- 
tcraalweat-gyanamother, the Margravine of 
Saxe Hoheidiansen, with our own BoySi Paiuily; 
.and the pre^nt OrandtDuohess of ZoUenstrasse 
is bis third cousin twice removed.” 

Miss Hatherton did not seem to be at ah im¬ 
pressed by these facte. 

" Ah, iudeed,” said she, mdiffisrently. " And 
this fine man with a head l^e a lion—who is he ?** 

“Mr. Thomp^n, the member for Silver- 
mmre,” «pMed Lady C^tJetowers, ‘wheni the 
gcntlemmi bad . maw his bow and drifted on 
with thei stream. 

“ ^hat, great ThcteipsonP—the Thomp¬ 
son who testh^ul^ that famous imiuil'y into tne 
abnses of the Perquisite Office ?”' 

^ “ I do not know, what you imply by ‘ great,’ 
dear Mks Ha^erton,” said the Countess, , 
twaffiy* “ but 1 believe Mr. Ttompspn’s pcSI^cs; 
Wv^ objootionable.” 1 


, “ Ah, I see you d.m’t like him; but I shall 
implore you to introduce me, notwithstanding. 
1 h«ve no politicst at all, and t admire tedent 
jtrlHwevcr it is to be found.- But, ip the mean 
white, I have lost my heart to Anti nous, and 
am longing to dance with him. Do pray make 
03 known, dear Lady Castletowers.” 

"Upon whom does Miss Hatherton desire to 
confer the honour of her acquaititance?” asked 
.Imrd Chistletowers, who happened to come by 
at the romnent. ■“ Can I be of any service P” 

“ Of the utmost. 1 want to be introduced to 
this Mr. Trefalden, about whom all the world 
has been talkitm for the last five or six weeks.” 

"I will perform the office with, great plea¬ 
sure. Will you allow me to hand you to a seat. 
While I go in search of him ?” 

“Thauks. And be sure you make him dance 
with me. Lord Castletowcrs—ivant to dance 
with hhn above all things. He can dance, I 
suppose P” 

“ Of course. How can you ask such a ques¬ 
tion?” . 

“Because I have been told that he was a 
erfeot wild man of the woods before he in- 
erited his fortune—couldn’t write his name, in 
fact, sht weeks ago, and had never seen a sove¬ 
reign in his life.’’ . 

“ If you mean that he has not yet been pre¬ 
sented at St. James's, you me probably right,” 
replied the Earl, smiling. 

"What, a pun. Lord Castletowers? How 
shocking! I did not believe you capable of 
such an enormity. But do pray leB me a little 
truth about yonr friend; for 1 dare say I have 
lieard plenty of fiction. Was he not.really a 
barbarian, after all ?” 

“ No more than I am,” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“Nor is that all. Saxon Trefalden has plenty 
of solid learning under those yellowlocks of his, 
Miss Hatherton. He speaks French Italian, 
and German with equal facility; he is a first- 
rate mathematician 3 and as for his Greek, and 
Latin scholarship, I have known nothjng like it 
since I bade farewell to the dear old professors 
at Magdalen College,” 

“Well, you surprise me very mudi,” said 
Miss Hatherton, “and I cannot deny that I’m 
disappointed. I liad far rather he had been a 
barbarian, you know. It would have been so 
very delicioas!” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will be consoled by find¬ 
ing Mm as unsophisticated as a fihUd. But you 
shall judge for yourself,” 

Amu with Ibis, the Earl instwed Miss Hather¬ 
ton in an easy-chair, and went id search of 
Buma. The heiress impmthately turned to .her 
nearest nei^bour. Who happened to lie the 
Bishop of JmehiVorth, and b^u a conversa¬ 
tion. It was Mis» Hathertoa’S way to be always 
t atlting! —somewliat lqadly,.too. 

“What have-1 donek my lord,” ami she, 
"that you have scarcely spoken to me this 
evening? I have a ^musand questions to ask 
you. I want tp know how the remmtians arc 
going on; and yod are really to have a stained 
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oriel, after all. And what are fon goifig to do 
aboBt that gpmd carved old soreeu f I have 
been told it is .past respafring, asd cannot pos> 

l«(k MavA MM MMMtM T* 


moeh admired by tbo la^a of hit. ^oe^. “ X 
believe we shall be able to restore worst 
parts, o&d that it will kee|) its old plaee for the 
next two or three centorles. About east 
windowj I am ksS hopeful 
“ Why so r* asked the hcirtsss. 

“ I fear we cannot afford it.” 

“But how is that? I thought there was a 
lai^ surplus fund iu hand.” 

“There was; but we have found.since th^ 
that the spire is in a much worse state than we 
bad at first supposed; and to put it into 
thorough repair will swallow up the whole of 
our available mouey.” 

“ Dear, dear. I'm so sorry!” said the heiress. 
“You really want the stained window. One 
iim'mcs the poetry of colour in Betchworth Ca- 
thedraL How much would it cost 
“ More than we could hope to raise after the 
liberal subscriptions already granted. A thou¬ 
sand poimds.” 

■ “ So large a sum ? Ah, bishop, if I were one 
of your flock, I should ask leave to put that 
window in. However, if you like to open a 
fresh list, you may put me down for two hun¬ 
dred and fifty.” 

“ My dear lady,” said the prelate, “ what can 
I say in acknowledgment of such munificence ?” 

, “Only, I beg, that you vrill try to get the 
rest of tnc thousand as quickly as yon can. But 
here comes my partner.” 

And Miss Hatherton tamed to Lord Castle- 
towers, who had found and oaptored Saxon, and 
DOW stood with him beside her chair. 

“Will you permit my friend Mr. Trcfalden 
the pleasure of dancing with yon. Miss Hathcr- ■ 
totP”saidhe. ' i 

“I am delighted to make Mr. Trcfalden’s! 
acquaintance, and shall be most happy to dance | 
with him,” replied the heiress, putting out her i 
hand as ooroially and imeeremoniously as if 
Saxon were ad old frimid already. “ What are 
they doing in the hall now. Lord Castletowers P” 
“I’inishing a waltz—which will be foflowed 
by a auadriue.” 

“ 'J^en we shall be just in time for the quad¬ 
rille. Won’t you find us a pleasant vis-h-vis ?” 
“ Will Jim accept me, if I can find a partlmr P” 
“ Hoh^tful I Bishop, we must hafe another 
moment's Chat before the clot« of the evening.” 


day that his employe spent at Oastletowers; 
but' he bad not, thetofore, left Chancery-iane 
-over five minutes the soonm*, ot negleetra any 
detail of bis regular work.^ He had, on the con¬ 
trary, seen Bis follow-clerks off the premises, 
aud ited up ^e office with even more than 
his usual eaatfonv'foi'Abel Keekwiteh was^eh 
K'higttly respeetame toat he would not on 
any account havw iaked' bdt’anti^ of Mr. Tre- 
folden’s absence. He wmtutf, as Be had 
iust told the “ young tody^'wliw qwesided at the 
bar in ringlets and pink ribbon^ for a friend. 
Xt was about eight o’cloek in the evening, and 
although the sky waa as yet only giw with 
dusk, the gas was already lighted; wr the 
Hospitaller’s Gate was a queer, oid-fashfotted, 
siratrin place, and the dayfight always seemed 
to make a point of getting away froffl"it as early 
as posuble. There was, however, a Imight fire 
bummg in the grate; and the bar beyond was 
all alive with customers. The tops of the great 


glass door of the parlour; and now and tlien 
some privileged customer would peep over, stare 
at the back of Mr. Keckwiteh’s head, and dis¬ 
appear. But the clerk sat, idl unconscioas, 
gazing placidly at the fire, and never once locked 
round. 

But for the brisk tmde going on within the 

E rccincts of the Gate itself, the |dace would have 
Bcn singularly quiet. Tlie passers-by, just at 
this liour, were rew. Sometimes a cab drove 
up; som^imes a cart rambled past, bat not 
often. The great stream of traffic flowed dose 
by, along a neighbouring thoroughfare, and was 
hoarsely audible, like the dull roar of a heavy 
sea j but the Hospitaller’s Gate stood apart, 
grey, and hoary, and stored with strange old 
memories, spanning the shabby by-street with 
its battlemented arch, and echoing, in a gimsily 
way, to the merriment below. 

Standing in tlie very heart of the City, within 
a few yards of Smitufield-market, and in the 
midst of the over-crowded parfeliofCieritonwell, 
this rare old medimval fragment was aw^redy 
known, even by iimne, to the majority of 
Londonras. To the Smitbfield drover, the 
student of Bartholomew’s, the compositors of 
Ihllis's press, and the watchmaking popuktiion 


moment’oehat beforethe clote of the evening.” and Kiug Harry the Eighth; sind oftentimes 
Saying which. Miss Hatherton gathered her moistened their dry discussions with rare old 
ample aeuth together; took Saxon’s proffered port from cellars that had once held good store 


knew of its whereabouts, and held oceasionnl 
meetuigs in the oak room over the gateway, 
where they talked learnedly of Jbrden Brisut, 
the patrkreh HeracIiUs, 'HKHnas Doewrey, Slow, 
and King Harry the Eighth; Bind oftentimes 
moistened their dry discussions with rare old 


arm, and Bwepir'tbrmti^t the room and down 
the wide old stairs in a rmy stately foshioa. 

cuAsmnxai. 

Ms. KifoKWiXoti sat alone iit a little private 
parlour at the back bf the “l^; of the'Hos- 
pitaller’a Gate Tavern, w&U a bottle of brown 
sherry and a comic of glasses b^ore hlm, wait¬ 
ing patiently. It was the evening of the veiy 


port from collars that had onde hold good store 
of malmsey and sack for the pfofis blights’ own 
drinku^. Literary men remehibered it as the 
oradlo' of the Gentfemaiit’s Magazine, and as the 
pl^ where Samuel dobttstm, in his tags and faia 

i iride, ate his dinuerbeldrid'a screen, like a dOg 
ed from his master’s table. But these wore 
pre^ pearly all wlio knew or eared about 
theHospitall^s Glide. Hundreds of ipttdiigent 
Londoners pas3ed*'j»it}>‘in fifty yards of ft cveiy 
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day of their lives, igooraat Ojf J^very exMiteuce. 
Of the dweUen to the west of ;Tempie-bar opt 
one in a thousand knew that scarcely h stone^s 
throw from the Cbarterkonse walls there y(jt 
stood somenhetioh o|.a(&r nvone tefiemdile r^ 
gions fottn^oD, b^ji in ihelast year the 
eleven^ oadhoked with tims strange 

and «ttrldng ei^odes ofhistory. ®vea so 
tme ft Ipteri 'the anttqtiie snd j^ictnresque 
as . pamed it bif k his pleasant 
memeksB m lhe towii,. tnthaat a word. 

But ilk^,|teckwitch was thinking ueitlie^of 
ihft£ood iSni^ts Hospitalers, nor: of Ht. ^oln*, 
som hOT' of anything nor any one just then, 
savbg and excepting a eertahi Mr. Nicodemns 
Kidd, who had promised to meet him there 
ahottt ei^t o’clodc. that Thursday evening. 
And Mr. Kidd was late. 

The dock in the bar had struck eight long 
ago, 1%e dock of St. John's Church, dose by, 
had'htmok 8.4;|aartm>past,^.ia{d then half'past, 
and still Mr. Kidd .was not* forthcoming. The 
head derk looked at bis watch, sighed, shook 
his head, poured out aglass of the brown sherry, 
and dta^ it ooirtempIatiTely. Before he had 
qn^ got to the end of it, a jorial voice in the 
bar, aw a noisy hand upon the latch of the 
glass dqor, announced his friend’s arrival. 

Mr. Kidd came in—a tall, florid, good- 
humoured lodciug fdlow, w'ith a frank laugh, a 
loud cheery voice, and a magnificent pair of red 
whiskei's. The practised observer, notibg his 
white hatihU showy watcli-guard, his free and 
easy bearing, would have pronounced him at 
first sight to be a commercial traveller; but the 
practised observer would for once hare been 
wroim. 

“ Mwy to have kept you waiting, Mr. Keck- 
wHch,” said he, noddmg kmiliarly to his enter¬ 
tainer, dmwiug a chair to the opposite side of 
the fire, and helping himself at once to a glass 
of wiBe.\“Not,my fault, I assure you. Sherry, 
eh ? Capital sherry, too. Don’t l^w a ktter 
cellar in jLondon, that’s sayiiq; something.” 

“I'm very glad you have been auie to look in, 
Mr« Kidd,” smd the head clerk, defereatially. 

I was^rticularly anxious to soc you.” 

Mr. Kidd laughed, and helped himself to a 


“It's one of the pecu^irities of myprofes- 
,rioh,<^« Kuokwitch,”.said be, “that 1 and the 
florid divided into two classes of people~tho% 
w;ho are patHcoiarljr anxious to see me, and 
those who wre particularly anxious not to see 
me. Dneompran good sherry, and no mistake!” 

Mr. KeckwitCh glanced towards the glass- 
door, edged his chair a little nearqr to that of 
hu gest, and said huskily.:; . 

“ Maive you had time, Mr, "Kidd, to think over 
that litile matter we were speokkg about the 
other deyf” 

"Hik Ih^le matter?” repeated Mr. Sadd, in 
the same loud, off-hand way as before. “Oh 
yei^Bve sot fmtgolten it.” „ , 

^ , Jk said/ithii^ Ailing his glass for the third 
kddkg It in a knowing fashion be* 
tWes^ his 'f^eand the l^iy^ The head clerk 


Came an itufli or ^tw6 nearer, and, bending for¬ 
ward with hk two fat hands his knees, 
ejaculated: ' 

"Welir 

,“Wa,Mt.KedcwitchP' 

“■SThat» your opininfl?” 

Mr. KMd tossed off the . third glass, leaned 
back in his^ohair, and; with a smile of driightfal 
oasdour, said: . . 

“ WeU, sir, to be plain with you, I can give 
no (pinion tiU you .and X understmid each other 
a KtUe better.’' 

Mr. Keokwitoh breathed hard. - 
“What do you mean, Mr. KiddP” saiff he. 
“Haven't I made myself understood?” .; 

Mr. Kidd pushed his glass away,, thruri; his 
han^ into his pockets, and became sikd^y 
grave and business-like. 

“Well, sir,” replied he, dropping, his noky 
voice and jovial smile as if they had been a 
domino and mask, " this, you see, is an unusual 
case. Ifs a sort of case we’re not accustomed 
to. We don't go into things'.wiUiout,a motive, 
and you’ve given us no motive to go upma” . ^ 
The clerk’s face darkened. , 

■ “Isn’t it motive eilough,” said he, “that<1 
want information, and am wiUiiig to pay for it ?” 

“Why, no, Mr, Keckwitch—-not giute. We 
mast be satisfied of the use you wtil make .iff 
that information.” , . . 

“ And supposin’ 1 don’t waui to make use of 
it at all P” , , 

“Then, sir, I’m afraid, we can't lielp you. 
We are not spies; we are a legal force. Our 
business is to promote the ends of jnstiee--nimt 
to serve mirate curiosity.” 

Mr. iMajkwitch looked down, silent, balEed, 
perplexed. , . , 

“ I should liave thought,” said he, “ that the 
mere fact of any professional man koepiu’ his 
home and his ways so deadly secret, would be 
motive enough for inquiry, "Where therd’s 
mystery, there’s safe to be somethin’ wrong. 
People ain’t so close when they’ve aothiu’ to 
hide.” 

“Some folks arc eccentric, you know, Mr, 
Kcckwitch.” 

“It ain’t eccentricity,” replied ifle iclOT'k, 
promptly. 

“"VVhatthen F” . . . \ 

“I can’t say. I may have laj imspiCMms; 
and my auspiciops may be rigld;:^ or . may be 
wrong. Anyhow, one can't see »r;ni the darit.” 
“ Nc^ that’s true,” replied Mr.. Kidd, 

“ If it was no more ikan his address, .I’d be 
satisfied,” added Keckwiteh, (faring hardftttho 
fire, ■' • '■ 

“Now I. teU you what it mimr,''.sold the 
other, “we must l»yq jr 0 jw,i!M®vd. 
you want to know a certain personas add^s? 
What is it to you where hc'lives,, or hpw he iii^ P” 
“ It is a great deal to me;” replied |i&. Keck- 
witch. “ I’m a respectable .and 
choose to work under any biit ‘a. respectable 
employer.''’';. • 

Mr, Kidd noddqch. and oaresa^ the i^ed 
whiskers. •• 
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“ If, as I auspeot, theft’s sosmethia* wtonc 
soaiewljew,” the olork -went «& to say, dtai^ 
vtai- to IlB' Buxed np.&it, wljea the iay df 
reck’aia’comes roundu** 

Of cetaTBO «ofc ” 

" And there’s motiVei** 

" Hate you always heea on. good terms, 13^.' 
Keefcwitch, with the party ia question 
: This was said ■reijr sharply and suddenly, but 
tiie clerk’s face remained stolid and inexpressive 
as ever. ■ ■ ' • ; 

Well, Mr., Kidd,” said he, ’’I can’t say 
there’s ever been mneh love lost between us. ■ 
I’ve done my .dnty, arrd I don’t deny that he’s | 
done his; but wo’ve ■ been neither fnmtds nor 
ettwnies." ‘ 

Mri Kidd stared hard at Mr. Keokwitch, 
and Mr* Kookwitoh stared at the fire; the one 
all scrutiny, the otiicr all unconsciousness. 
For some, minutes both were silent, and the 
10ud:m»th at the bar beemne more distinctly 
audible. Then Mr. Kidd drew a deep breatli, 
pushed his chair back with the air of one who 
arrives at a sudden resolution, drew a slip of 
paper from his waistcoat-pocket, and said; 

“Well, sir, if the address is au you reqmre— 
'here it is.” 

The steely light so rarely seen there flashed 
into Abel Keokwitch’s eyes, and his hand 
closed on the paper as if it had been a living 
thing, trying to fly away. He did not even look 
at it, but imprisoned it at once in a plethoric 
pocket-book with a massive metal clasp that 
snapped like a handcuff, 

“ What’s the ?” said be, eagerly. "What’s 
the fee for this little service, Mr. Kidd ?” 

"That’s a question you must ask at head¬ 
quarters* iSr,” replied Mr. Kidd, eyeing the clerk 
somewit^ curiously, and already moving towards 
the door. 

"Bat ybuTl take another glass of sherry 
before you got” 

**Not a drop, sir, thank you—not a drop. 
Wish yon good evening, sir.” 

And in anoti)cr moment, Mr. Kidd, with the 
white hat a trifle on one side, and Ike jovial 
smile seeming to irradiate bis whole person, had 
presented himself at the bar, and was saying 
agreeable thihgs to the young lady with the 
rin^ts. 

“Ah,^,” observed she, playfully, "I don’t 
dhreibr cbmplhmBnts.” . , I 

" Then* aw dear, a man must bo dumb to 
ple^ yiout^ rot if be has eyes and a tongue, 
what can h«>:d6 but teH you you’re an angel?” 

The barbudd ’giggled, and bade the gallant 
8farang«-"g(S(iMoiiigl^”’ ' , 

^ “ irs .Ui ^markable fact,” said Mr. Kidd, 
’^thid^ thc'in^ieil wcnten are aivrays the most 
hUrf-heartett ''’And It^p an cqualfy remarkable 
flat, that the Bght of^ beauty always makes ipe 
thirsty. Hil trouble jou, Mary, my love, for a 
bottle (^Behn^^e.**' • ■ 

‘f That’s a gbou sHsrt of tellow,T’Jl be botmd!” 
qachlsfed a. stout looking admiringly 

after Mr. Kidd as he, presently went out with 
Un mreeistiMe Mr of gmitlemamy swt^^.. 


i " Ton think so, do yoh, ma’am ?” said a seedy 
bystander. ‘‘HumphI That’s Kidd, the de- 
I teorive.’*/' ■ ' 

Husemoar time is a bed time; a iyi^ thne, a 
cormpting time, adrnnkeu time; adiriy,jbcer' 
sloppy, pip^smoking, cab-driying, bill-Msting, 
tippi^, winking, nudging* duffing, dodging, 
shufliing, giizslmg period of wgriiM and demo- 
raliMtion. In a general election Hme, all Eng¬ 
land is a riotous taproom, splashed, with beer, 
reeking with tobacco-smoke, and Uttered with 
written lies and falsie promises. ■'{' 

I am not a party man. If the phrase s^e 
hot so hackneyed and so abused by bmng UC Con¬ 
stantly used as a mere bit of olup-trap, I should 
say that my motto was " Measures, not Men.” : 
What, to me, is the difference betwem Cfeodle 
and Doodle f I have not the honour (and I 
don’t want it) to bo peraonally acquainted with 
eithm: of those resplendent peers. Wbat I know j 
of them, as public men, is, that they arc both very i 
good fellows, nbt in the least desirous to abuse 
their power or position, and in other respects 
pretty much like other men. What can it 
signify to me or to you, or to anybpi^, which of 
those honourable and patriotio creathres is at the 
head of the government, so that he manages our 
public affairs well ? I maa, at the present time, 

80 indifferent to the claims of party and indi¬ 
viduals, that if a Tory of made and talent were to 
put up foe the borou^i for which, I have two 
votes, I would—though strongly inelinii^ to 
the policy of the so-called libersls—givc him a 
plumper; beiiig convinced that the two liberal 
members who happen to represent us, are muffs, 
and, ou their owu merits, utterly unworthy or 
our suffrages. 

I mention tiiis, to show that I have no 
personal or patty sympathy with either side— 
except on certain special grounds, which 1 
will state presently., No;,as regards election 
tactics they ate both tarred with the same 
brush. Experientia docet. How my views have 
changed on this subject! Wheu I was a boy at 
school, far away among the mountains of Scot¬ 
land, I thought a general eleotiem the most 
delightful thing in the world. Tiie earFs son, 
who always stood for the county* and alwnyu 
got in—for the very good reason his lather 

was tiie landlord of more than three-fourthsoftbe 
electors-roame to oqr school in Ms carnage, ao- 
dressed some of the electors thmu, and ‘poeured 
for us, Ihe boys, a halfhddday.. His tmlours 
were blue and ydiow, and I remember going 
home and hunting over my mover’s drawers 
for some scraps oT ribbon to make me a favour 
of; What an mtoitement there was when the 
earl’s son drove up the countiy road in an 
opcn 'carilage with four grey hm^s, and his 
posWions '^n flaming red jackets, I. shall 
nevmr forget those posrilioas. I: 
seen pi^tdions before, and. they impte8lfod''me 
strangely. 1 con.see them now jogghhg M 
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tbcir sidles, lotiking bo feesU4i1ce and anledi* 
Invian. I cto remember them more dkiine% 
than I can remember the e^rl’e son, who was 
a weak washed ont youiig ;m«ni i^o looked 
foolieb, and stamme^ ib his speech ; bbt 
who for aB that ^ the representafiTC of' 
oiu?*'jnte1h'gent wjnumshtty in parBameftt. ’ I 
thibt. that if.ton tKtth the 

eaiif» 4 raEP)i ** ©nti” I dioold have fdHowed 

thd cxjunple Ol the' Empeior df C^a, 
when tlie Thmd made him « ^seht oi A' 

state omtobjlratedled the coaidnmn inside, and 
satM'.^ W himself. 1 t^onld hmm 
prt^wn^to be the postiHos in the red jadkeit;, 
la the Pon of the noble earl. On that 
half hondav,. pe 1^8 did not indnlge our 
imitaidso ]nopebdtieB in making a Stammer- 
iog Bpeei^ iBorthe earl's son; !b«.t in riding on 
obsm tfape p^liohB. 1 confess,-eren now, 
il^t 'ln dfter life 1 met with postil tons wlm 
inteisated me more than snany’inembew ^ 
parliament. And I'knbw ihe names of the 
untateresting rnemoers of paidtament, and don't 
know the namre of the mt^sting postilions I 
I wds castine nrt iaokets wlien ray semond 
eloetkm oeonerra; earl's son was again m 
the'Ai^dl bint tire earl in the mean time,having 
got fedo difficnlties and mortgaged part of his 
property, :there was opposition. It was necessary 
lor the earl’p sbn to Irestur himrelf. ITorBome 
tiine previous to the eleotimi he went about 


he elnotedyou may Ire sure that Ms friends 
have spent meneyjnr hhn. lie bribes viea- 
rionriy; hemmoot li^p It, The knVhcdda that 
the hiring (rf oommittre^remns wad nabs is not 
bribery} hut inoraUy it .,fe brii«a 7 ii.'*iKl'h^^ 
of a mean, besotted, and degradhig kind* Swill 
state 1 h» oeewrea rib »^eertain 

borotkgh. 1 will sdppose, lar resamfle, >riuet 
our two menAters are ;^rer8ls, and thatwlhi^ 
represeid the general polirics of tbs mnistr- 
tueney; We are qtute astisfied wM their 
eonduot in parBame:^, find we have no desire 
to imdce « obai^, ’ When, liowever, we heard 
that there'was not llludy^ be mj legitimate 
opporition to them, «h said to ourselves, " t'l^ 
will never do; we highly approve of ournepre- 
seutrtives, and have the gi^prt osmAdmee in 
them; but we cannot tbima to wiik'over 
the oourse. This has been a re^y mssoa^ 
we must do sometfaii^ to camse ’a'Btdelmoi^ 
to be spemt, while there is n chance What 

did we' do P Whjr, we got a €onseiTatiTe -^ited 
him from a club in ra-Mall).to«tart ittO|fO- 
sition to the two liberals. What wre the' 00 )me> 


a nine 'hundred and ninety^iinth cousin, i was 
enlisted in the serviee. I was rigged out from 
top to toe in a suit of taitan—the tartan of our; 
olan-~-tind thus turned, and mounted upon an 
aneieint erew mare, t accompanied the earl's son 
as attomriaec. X had rather a pleasant time of it. 


printed, agents were mreo, and cats entmretea 
W tlie score. You should hove seen the swam 
of halfretarved 'human rats that caare not Of 
their holes the minute tire oppositioB was «i> 
notmeed. They were all of the same pattera— 
lean, and hollow-eyed, and red-nosed* rasfcy* 
ragged, and mouldy, with a flavour ^ Stale 
spirits about them. They looked as if they fasdl 
never seen the light sinoe the last elmstkm, and 
had now just woke up from a seven years’ sfeisp 
and crept out of their holes to get a few more 


kmw that! my oMef cotM do I Mped him out 
with It. Intliat tartan stut-~4t was bright red 
—and on that spanking grey mare, X felt that 
I shot through the land nke a fiery meteor. I 
was very impairial, and kfesed the old women 
as weH as the young women, and without 
vanity, I do thiiyk they would have elected me 
in prcfereneeto the earl’s son, if I had not been 
so fer removed from the hrirship to the, 
preperty. We didn’t bribe, we didn’t hint at 
ejerooB, or abatement, or increase of rent—the 
«(ri w^ too honourable a man for that—We 
mrefdyllatfered aadoondeseended, and we kissed 
and we pn^Ied with all the fair maids, and csdled 
each the lamest riie, as the song says. We won: 
tire efentiim. It was a very innoeent affair, and 
X Wish X had nevm' «een aiigr wease mode of 
canr^^ for votes. 

iBiit'-'WU shay sM learn, if we wiB, from; 
what we see .in * gcamral election time, tJiatj 
except, ia vrey speeml eases, it is money not 
merit thrt -atwes the member of pariliaimeat. 
B. » vain and useless to try to do without 
oorrnptimi iu some, form or other. jAndrew 
lliatt®l)-., inay' 'put up ~fer "parlfetnent With the 
resblvo not to ppcajd a peimy; but if 


from ten shillings to half-a-crown a day; some 
as committee-men, some as o^msers, others '' 
to run errands and distribute biBs. 

Oar opposition was not n bogus candidate. 

He was the real thing; had plenty of money, 
and, if he had been elected, wc^d have been no 
discredit to the boroi^. &it if a re^ectsdde 
candidate had not come forward, we conld earily 
havefband somebody to answer^ parmree. .An 
Old Election Hand, whom wo oommlted, tedd ua 
that he could find a person—a public chaxactier* 
too—who would stand for a lea-poitod note; 
but that the difficulty with such pari^ w«i to 
get them to retire when they were aio longer 
Wanted. The Old Hand had onue ^vonnradttal 
lecturer ten pounds to stand, wj^lfeihai ^ 
him twenty to sit riowa this j 

election time almwt evety #drd publiolmnao ' 
in our borongh di^fdajed >Mli, imQmuii| the 
feee and independori edeetos fiasmIAo's [ 
oomiiHttee ‘’ site here daily.’’ ' 

whrt thore coi^ittee-ropms aaaau. vdhat 'lA^ | 
dok’themf Wdltfit'rtbfiii,ib(^mitenifriinn 
three'to ten ipounds & ! 

the fendlqudioi the house;.A^ mean ; 

a very extre reB^pBotick’# ai^nk'ai'^ 


ThenrestiffereBteblaret thrt iMte be.i(Uuid; i* 
stationed there in an am-ohafr with a cbpiy of 'r 
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the register beside him{ v&i his biismess is to 
send out e«ilssa^ to iuiltmoe the ekotcMrs, to 
take notes of promise^ to csdculttbeohaTitees, &«d 
to rexj these ooeapidims frequent .ad|}Ota»> 

meatB <to ' the b«r to dmfc. X irMted setnuad 
of those; OotiuBitiee-aaieins.hi our horou 
in oi» of thmX Mr. Sh^’^had 

ito i^a»oe«.^lwca«^ 'three 

pmq^forhis oornutittee^rqiiMns, 'Ohue 3Xr. Xicuig 
-was losing sisu ''X^Wossyouiair! Mfj3joiw?e 
aoeib kn^s he« to die thu^! Me ireat to ime. 
White Xion to «i||$age a oomin^toe-tooni, 
the landlord fold' him he Irndn’t got one. But 
thOsgent Boonpersuaded him that he Imd !'* 

At to cabs. There ore uum; deetors o^ho 
don^^Oare :aboat vothig, who have no opbion; 
one or other, and who rtron’t ooine to the 
pd^ udess fou send fmr tl^. These electors 
sell themsdress any daj for a crown. 
If TOu osa affoiS to send a cab lor them, th'^ 
toli. oome up and vote for you! If youcaa't, 
Qmj wofi^t trouble themselves to exeroiM their 
rigm, or their trust, or their proud privilege, 
or w'imtover foil please to call it. And for the 
rest, St will be s4^’&caut to mentiomtiiat all cab- 
owhm'S have voto, and that a good cab- 
dfiveEs have votes; while priuten, stationers, 
and bffl-sttohers, have both votes and influence. 

A genmxl election is the lunmai of all prin- 
ci^, and the rats who come from their holes at 
that time represent tlie underlakers* mtm. As 
you' see sohie loved o«e carried away from jw 
oh the sliouldm of a set of drunken rilitald 
rttffians, so you see tlie »gis of our “glorious 
ooQStitotbn” raised ou high by loafers and sots, 
by the vilest scum boiled up from the bottom 
of the pot of sooiety. And all this is made 
wrfflrse by the unblushing speeches of the 
Candidates (who know all about it) conoeraiug 
integrity and purity of election. 

Tto stench of the Tiiames inihe old days before 
main drains^., the advertising vans, the garot- 
ters, the mad dc^none of these have been such 
a nuisance as tto recent eicotionecring. Eor 
weeks, the summer air has been tainted witii tbe 
false fumes and vapours of a political orgie. Aft er 
my experience of it in our borough, the thought 
comes across mo that the state of thii^s could 
not well be worse, if the r^ht of voting were 
in toe hands d the upper ten tbousana of the 
WDikii^ul«toefti Nay,ilm thought conics aci'oss 
ms thait ihe atidie of things might be better; that 
the sew votoie might liave a luglier sense of 
ibeit n^ptunbili^, might know Better how to 
appre<)bto.<#oito asd merit in those who seek 
their suflisi^s, ami ini^t set an example of 
iatogKity and petriotisin which might leaven 
our ^ei^prMeystws fw great goOd. 

Itoeeoiik«weto{«lsy^m want leavening fm: 
geodf. Ckmider hs; present working wttit a 
rdenMe to oe»>‘ Xob^t” alcme. I^re is a 
oortsdn btoust eaUodtoellmlway Interest, seek> 
ingJupnes^Mbw oohtraotors, 

ageats, and sorip*|obb«^'^«ry aiufortanately 
aM expn^f^ W,'i^lw^ sharehoideto. 
By a tooUmM Xudirimt'fld^ (not least among 
11 ^ 1 ^ by *' puttiitg on** at 4aottou in little 
f I out-cd4he-way places, gangs rtf men who arc 


net wanted there for any i^her purpose than to 
qyead wages, imd maso uproarbus crowds) 
mmh muiduiatos, favoured by unworthy voters, 
gm: laito. }«toKi»ent. The mhuater, who must 
have his raajcB^y, is aftwd to toudi the " Inte¬ 
rest”, that ran Mm to toasy votes. The 
“ intwest” is left xmtoutoed, in’ the iaoe of tlie 
most pie»et:^le anmdmts, .and toe 

mosthfirrible aestruetien and mutilattoa of life, 
oyer and over egmn topef^ The VicedPirew- 
detoef tl>e.BoBmof Tradd, with toe “ loteneBt" 
btoihd him, ism) tool about theaeealamities aa if 
his flKllow-ci-eatiues were flies, andxather boasts 
than ethegrwise that he does not know whhdi is 
toe-'‘up-line” of a mlwjsf, and w^h the 
“down.** If toe electors sent the i^totodto 
pacliaaaeat in the public interest, .aad not.i| 
this “Interest,” or in toat, it k not probed 
that, they would emphatically teadi sMto 
publio servants wbito is 'toe “In” side of id 
House of Commonsfuet to sov ctf a govtonmeat)', 
and wliito the “ Out” t 

On this bead of the Ytce.Brcsidmd of the 
Board of Trade, and the “Interest” he ia so 
afraid of, and so daintily uninformed ira- 
morous upon, there is a passage in an otoomw 
work of fiction called Haiu> Tmes, whiMi 'would 
be almost prophetic but for its atourd short¬ 
coming ia respect of the damage done bx 
railway accident. It may fitly conclude this 
paper, as a Mut to free and iudepeadent electors. 

“Ajiiong the fine gentiemea not regularly be¬ 
longing to toe Grad^ud school, there was one 
of a good family and a better apptoraace, with a 
happy tmnrtf humour which h^d told iuuneasely 
with the Hoi^e of Commous bn the oocasipn m 
his entertaining it with ha (and the Board of 
Directors*) view of a railway accident, in wliich 
the most careful officers ever known, employed 
by toe most liberal managers ever h^d as¬ 
sisted by the finest mechanical contrivances ever 
devised, the whole in aotioh on the best line 
ever Constructed, had killed five people aafl 
wounded thirty-two, by a casualty ■without whiesh 
the excellenoe of the whole system would have 
been positively incomplete. Aiumtg the . slain 
was a cow, aird among the scattered articles un¬ 
owned, a widow’s cap. And the honomjrable 
member had so tickM the BLonse (which has a 
delicate sense of bamour) by putting the top bn 
the oow, tliat it became impatient ctf any serious 
reference Jo the Coroaw’n Inquest, and brought 
too railway off with Gheea's and Iianghter.” 


GERMAN OPERA Al® ITS MAKERS. 

IN Timnjs eaamns. ciurrsnuz. 

It would have been easy to moumbrnr tlie 
outlines conveyed in the two foregoing ohaptoi's. 
cm Opi^a, by mentioniug the names of nuiny 
industrious [lorsons and torefully-toaised mum- 
oiaae who fed the theatres of ufittoauy in tlm 
interval which elapsed, betwixt the tfimes of 
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dtice onlj a depressing list of proilnctioAS (if for¬ 
gotten industry s-*40me tiiow»B4;;i(;to,l}e,jhode.. 
rate) of respectable w<#a bat¥ing^n coi^)pQ$ei^ 
produced, succeeded, sod di^ without sttkihg 
any sign. !riifi fet^^ of the seeond-rate 
Italian opera TOmfioaeni ^ the eighteenth osn- 
tui^ has not been gmeibiai^but idioagb^ghter, 
ike Uacee have left .ere more 

numeions. - ^ hardly e man,, erea of 

.mediotne them, .some song- .by 

whom idcgien^ Irora w tj^, turn no again 

melody, and 

. meritorio^ opera-manu- 

,&ctu|£!rs ol „6^mimy on ono. side, os without 
;aigmucanee, there'‘TOmaiu hut two composers 
Cand the ahedow pf the seoopd of tbeW) |;o 
speeh of >8. filUog the kterral betwixt 
kosea. aad . Hen* Wagner. It is true a 
ooph^pbmry of Bee&oven, Sckphert, showed 
m'lua, .**Lkmer’’ that feeling for melodj, and 
for the adaptation of sound to situation, as 
W^ os to same, which onght to have giren 
mat^ jce^; mastc^ieees to the German opera 
stage. 3at BohuWl, though endowed beyond 
most, muidcians with ideas, was not gifted 
with the spirit of discretic®. In every work 
of VDjjf. len^h from his pen, there will be 
found a ti^ioasness arising from want of 
propenditm, and a feebleness of constmotive 
power, which are fatal when the thing to be 
prcdnced ^ drama in music. Owing to want of 
taCt^ the operas of Ohernbini have lan^ished; 
and fesiy of the operas of Schubert could never 
be htpuf^tto thelight of the footlights. The 
frwtrientfi which we know, and the entire work, 
“Der'HausUche Krieg,” produced not long ago 
at Yienn^ arc curious from the want of that 
stj^e which so eminently distinguished Schu-‘ 
berfa shorter vocal compositions and his piano- 
foidc music, -a want possibly ascribaolo to 
dhe of his occupations, the writing of piecos to 
be introduMsd into other men’s operas. He is 
haid to have done this in works by Herold and 
Aiiber so successfully, that it was impossible 
for those not in the secret to separate the inter¬ 
polated from the oiigiual matta’. His overture 
to 1^ own “Eosmnnda” is as French as if it I 
had been born in the Eue Lepelletier. j 

It was about eight years after “Fidelio” was 
produced, tihd before .Beethoven’s opera, or 
indeed Ub mass of his other music was received 
with any universal rdish in Germany, that an¬ 
other thoroughly individual composer began to 
make charaol^istic and copious contributions to 
the stores of stage musio in that country. This 
was Loms Spohr, One of the most peculiar 
.figures in, the Pantheon^more, peculiar than 
eng^iiig,' Few artists,- however, havC led such 
Imnournble and industrious lives as he,—or so 
Utile hlameworthy. He was bom to jgood and 
God-feaifing parents; end seems to have felt the 
wfacdcsothb^ihSuePee of their .early ta’mniiig, in 
the or<UnaiP!» ,,pf his-, career, from first to^t. 
But theishilabUitewHich'has belonged toso many 
worse '«n| discrasred men was apparently denied 


him. His outer bearhig was a type of , tho 
mrniner inWhldh His Hfe was, regulated. Gifted 
by l^ure Wflabw noble siwl iwppsmg presence 
(posisibly he- was one of the taHest violin-plajers 
tm ever presented himself.in airorahestra),.aiid 
witii a manner which mig^t take some of Its 
thmtare. from sboere npi^htaess, but which 
was eertainiy not graced cv that coosiderateness 
for others -^eh^odeats its possessor—-Bpdhr 
strode on through life with'a ‘straightTo^ard 
s^-assertion. but wEhout any i^^rent cate for 
muoh beyond his own concetos, or much will or - 
power to appreciate the ^at. men of the 
golden age of modern music, into the midst of 
which genial fate had thrown hhn. Ilis auto- 
bit^raphy, published tho other, day, is a revcla- 


its writer devoid hun^'to hfe doings, 
and. the poor (ratlmT than grhd|^) meiBdre.;pf 
observation he cbiild bring totheproductipipibf 


is energetic in describing the Odd bntisagebuB 
gestures of Beethoven when Conducting an 
orchestra; bat shows himself little:capi^c'Of 
owningtha,! that storm-tossed and ilHbsritd |^t 


sunlight—transcending those of any predeefes^ir 
or oontempprarj'. He is isritica}, again, alhibst 
cynical, in citing some of the carelessnesses and 
common-])laces m Jlossiui’s music (just as if he 
was not to live to express and exhibit 
common-places into-which a heavier M0ttr 
creative power can fall), but Cold to the eSguJ- 
site spontaneity of Southern beauty, whidi 
breathes in the works of that captivating master i 
—^not so much antagonistic, perhaps, as,moapabIe 
of receiving. The harp-pkying of Ubretie, Ids 
wife, a temfal sensitive woman, whom we can¬ 
not help suspecting her lord aadKnaster(hO'wbeit 
unconsciously) forked very hard, his own suc¬ 
cesses as a consummate performer on the violin, 
iiis respectable resolution to support the dignity 
of Music, ill the face of the etiquette by which 
it was treated as an offering of vassalage, rather 
than as an art to be cherished, in too mimy 
German courts,—figure in every page of this 
record; but there is not a single one edntaipipg 
such bright thoughts, such ohsirming pietdresj- 
as light up the letters Of dus ,Whb, be. 

as mannered in music as SpolW, wa»i^;UBivoifaaI 
in his sympathies as Spohr the-ea- 


assembled with any misferhWdesii«iib cast.TO 
on an honest, man’s :|puvc,ibtit rwhef ^ i^ow 
cause why the productioBS « an arttet who was so 
self-engrossed as wdl as so enteimtking; rimnid 
not contain that universal appeal to sympathy 
and admiraiiou which makes retd, worlds of art 
endure, whereas the manner of mechamtstn must 


greater genius, Wordsworth, waS in adranbe of 
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bU time. He l)Lpld tlmtrCilmmalegpd, for £ier> 
siaa opeto, waft t)^ evwrjE JuiBr^ men, 
averse to uaHmcLiiseRMa^f^ y^bt to wepM^e biojT’ 
self to uadottal^ 

rOstrkstod ^kcm .aob^ts weso fam 

t«»tio or ecntiq^i; .He bembet^ after 


j^ttiBsqae legend *‘1S^l^^l»o»B’^. :Cver* 
iliy^ed, ian.tboaeandli^s, as tbe iemnwoi^ 


His first slw^attemfd (^isses^” 

" Alrana,** to be . ''foEowid by "iWstj" 
**Beauty and tlie Betet/’ “The Widow of 
Malabar.”' “Metro von Abtoo,” “The Alohy- 
miatjV “A Crttsader's Story,” every one of 
tbete sttb^ts demanding Tivaeliy of loctd 
coloor., iTet, save m the sapernatum musio of 
Spdhr^s “Bawtt” (not Goethe’s “Baust/’ re- 
eolii^t, but bised on a tawdry melodrwna), mid 
the bpeni^ of tihe Indian opera “ Jmonda,” 
nothing 01 the bind was ef^ted by him. It 
must Im foitber'said tlmt solid as is the mass of 
yopai imt^ written by Soohr, not one popular 
m^ody lcom his pen Ooula be named. It cun- 
. ri^, hoWeTer, be assnmed that with S|Xibr this 
ayoidanoh of popularity was on system. He was 
mdmrally. arid, trite, and short of breath as a 
tnne>maker^ eommanding a certaiu solemnity 
and richness of harmony peculiar to liimself, 
and a moaotony in his manner of procedure 
Which for a time will pass for ori^nality of 
coustrnbtiTG power with the student, till he dis¬ 
port tiiat there is one form of progression, one 
series of chords elect, one close, as wearisomely 
to Ito met with SjKihr’s operas, as the veriest 
Italian platitudes which tlio Germans took the 
fidd against. It is obvious, too, that Spuhr liad no 
objection to such vocal parade as he could 
nme. Cunigunda’s great song, “ Si lo sento,” 
in ** Baust,” tbb well-known duet in “ Jessonda,” 
many pieces of music in " Zemira and Azor,” 
are ‘florid, though of no common difficulty, as 
having been written by one who had never 
studied the uses of the human voice, in the only 
real school—^tbat of Italy. A clever singer, as 
whimsically quaint in her phraseology as she 
was clever, once characterised the Aorid songs 


power of 


with £imrii< A}rim any mnsio of .the kind which 
can he set wfore the rihow singer. 

All4ih;,eui^ ahd.saag-r-iwo of Spohris operas, 
“PatuBt” m#” J«riouaa,” iifiep tlm stage in Ger- 


under oondittons. of traditional endurance rather 
than wmmi welcome. '{Ihere is in them n oeriain 
ioipositimi.'of'Btateliai^ an indiviilntffity (and 
be it for better for worse, that quaAly hae 
value of its own), a rosBoctability (so to say) 
bespeak^ a man of worth; on most complacent 
terms with himself,~wlitch camiot hinder their 
being felt dull, it is true, but whioh ctnnmand a 


fair and iavonrahle oonstraetion ; and should do 
to, tdltihe waiMafartists and eonnoissenrs shall 
become ;nttm^y lawless in its desire for new 
arid ntterly stupid in conrounding 




profeoiiri to he nri^hedi by thosc not initiated. 
Heavy as 9pohr*s hre, oxtmots them 
can Wheard from rimeho,riine,:‘-«ehd they are up- 
boRie, so to>my, by the siride and weC-earaedand 
pamaBent reputatiou Woid: % their midcer as a 
ciid master of his instmment^ theYblm. 
i in this liglit, Spohr.iat^ he characterised 
as having been for Germat^ what Beoh was for 
the Organ. And ft would amount to idspatitude, 
no less tlmn injustioe,.if ft were not ao^, that 
be was b^bved by the many pupils whom he 
gathered rou^d him, none of'wnom—and some 
score could be named-—passed from under his 
hands without haring had instilled into'them 
true, earnest princi^s, and that weU«lm^ 
knowledge of technical effect on whi(ffi, for basis, 
any fabric, however wondrous, fautasstk!, or 
daring, can be built. As a violin master, ^olnr 
was not to be surpassed; as a composer, espe¬ 
cially of vocal and dramatic music, we cannot 
call to mind a single follower who has Imftatcd 
his manner. 

A greater contrast oonld not be named in the 
persons of two nien, both famous in Qermap artr. 
both of whom inSuenced it more or less lar^ly,. 
than betwixt Snobr nnd Webor. In their edu- 
catkm, in their lives, iaf heir works, in their Suc¬ 
cesses, no two men could stand farther apart— 
the one as an orderly man and musician, the 
other, in eomparison, a waif and stray, whose 
gipsy genius somehow seduced and enthralled 
bis German world (and the world, also, beyond, 
the confines of Germany) as no composer of 
German opera has been enabled to do, before 
or since Weber’s time. 

What a pity it is that the lives of musioians 
arc so ill written, being generally as they aie 
richer in incident than those of the painters t 
The complaint kid by the stupid against the class, 
as merely consisting of colourless, clmracterless, 
frivolous folk; when taken away from the ab¬ 
sorbing egotism of tlreir display, uBcless as 
members of society, and pcrfbruilug the daties of 
life indifferently—dm been largely alimented by 
the dnkess, in place of just and appreciatmg 
record, of the library ,of musical biegraphies- 
Herc Crysander’s Life of Handel, *‘a dungeon” 
of little facts and d.atcs (to use the Scotch phrase), 
is not to be endured, because gf its utter heavi¬ 
ness. Hr. Schmid’s Memoir of Gluck (a capital 
subject) is no less leaden, though mercifully more 
compendious. The four awful volumes by Hr. 
Jahn devoted to Mozaxt, call for a patience little 
short of his who has to drive a tuiincl through 
a granite rode. Beethoven is wftheut n decent 
biography as yet; the want posribly to be sup- 
pi^ .by the eathusmstm Amerftan collector, 
Mr. Thayer, who is known, to have rausaeked 
every eornw of Europe, where matm’ftl might 
exist duriii^ some twenty years. We hjpqBeea 
recalled ft), tliis disappointbent and pfovei^ by 
turning to the high-fiown life of Weber thebtimr 









day, pnblisM bybis sob, and pai^brased for k i^ik of b» bonMs laibarM-k spite of 

th» conntry (tie donbt not witb- t^iiatisemeait of likesipbriok roastor-^k spite *yokb forth, 
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one of those bih 


r« tbefa^erof £he genkl'WBs timi>,let 
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ipfgj^TOmj fittobittg mea, who f tmA opeia itt the itaSm 


sui^eoomnnttettotitmr to fteach etanrantiofeaHk. 
of coBteiibating to their Weber did, hrhat b» dk^ i< 
r:^- i. I the piase of She man^wiirass 


cbaa(ge,,artb as a means cf coBtetbuting to their 
own”j^e|f hfe) '^ and fortune. 

Whereas tebpolC the parent of the {^at 
Mozart, shows himself tokiTO been sagaotous, 
mond, and clear-sighted in his attempts to Order 
the care** of his son the genka,—'the old Von 
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RB oppra, as dntidet 
a<kEmdiM 
i.'iSM 'took 
fomkhatfewed-T^tuid 
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to gieat Bod noble ideas of art, but muai get hts 


Weber was bombastic, grasjHBg, tttteriiy unfit for pubhe. . 

the atewmdship of any one’s destinies—a dis- This Weber did with a powers aa crii 


the aseal 


honest, showy, vulgar adventurer; 0 mail who a genius, such as make hhn the last of the great 
set up miserable assertions of ancestral pride, Gm-mans, There is not a barofhiamuric which 
yet conH drag about his hapless family, when is Italian ■(Save, perhaps, his grand semua, 
iollowkgthe ^atse of astrolliug playeris life, "Portm,” “Atalia,” aijd a few others^ stiM 
tilltbe wedcer ones dropped by the way and died less is there a bar which owes anything to 
of fatigue. He had ho scruple to deter him from Frenth inspiration. Intensely. German as he 
undekand transactions, as in the case of Aloys was, he hW, nevertheless, beymid any ef his 
Sennefelder, the discoverer of lithography, whose countrymen of whom I am cogniaanti a feeling 
secrets may be said to have piratM, after for national colour. It was mot wfely, with 
having associated hhnself with the diseoverer; him, a case of makii^ the gloomy scene of 
when hia son was installed in a foul service conjuration in " Der Freiaehutz,'* which has 
beJongiim to the court of Wiirtemberg, com- unsettled the brains of many a dozen would-be 
pared wjdh which attendance among tlie rabble composers, and drivcu them to extremes of 
of f^mus looks like a wbite-lianded trSnsaction, ugliness, utterly intolerable to every sane 
tracked out his luckless child, and was acces- person. When he had to write a preface—-for 
soiy, if not principal,'in the act of embezzle- such is an overture—to Carlo Gozzi’s “Turan* 
roeut, the shame and sorrow of which dbug to dot," he got up a CSiinese humour. When he 
Webrt’s BMne, let recognition for his fascinat- had to deal with " Obei-on,” he csould Orientalise 
ing genius be ever so eager, eVer so gratefol, himself. The opening of " Euryanthe,” with its 
And foscinating Weber’s genius was—to a glorious efaoms of ladies and kuiglds, is animated 
point unattaiued oy any previous opera com- with the very breath of French chivalry, though 
poser, so purely German as himself. “ FlaUer- the handibg of the groups is German. Most 
tKyr,’’M^elssohn called it, with his racy ap- of all, must be cited the exquisite prelude to 
propriation of Engbsh. Even Spolrr, the self- " Preciosa,’’ with its Danish and gipsy humour, 
engrossedi was compelled to admit that Weber I dwell on these things, because they are so 
knew how to get at ""the masses”—which the familiar as to have been overlooked as so many 
grave apd elaborate man himself never oould do matters of course—and because Weber has not 
in opera. tHiete was born to Weber that in- had fab justice done him. Only the other day a 
born spirit pf melody, lacking which mimic is lecturer on modern music, no fees ktelligent 
"nou^t." Of sH the modem writers of German and ingemoua than Mr. John Hulkih, o^d 
opera who have plodded and “pottered au dtseuss modem opera, and absolutdy l^ve this 

” " ^greatest among the pure German* (the #5tke- 


And foscinatinj 
point unattaiued 


propriation of Engbsh 


immejaslty’ (to quote -Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s greatest among the pure Germans (the #stko- 
quaint pnrsseh amimg the Idndpamtners and tion being b^e k mind) without « angle 
the Laebaers, and tbe contrivers and tbe passing ward. ' 

oombkets, Weber stands out as ik« pne man. There fe no need to dwhtl ohfbcf keomplete-. 
He never well taught—^how could be be^ nesses of Weber j to point ouhhoWi rich as he 
with a wktehed father uke 1 b% urging him on was in the Akdt sA melody^ he had never stfo- 
from j^ace tdplace, from master to master, from jeeted btmodf to a due rtwy of materirds, ^eir 
anyt^y'to tcn;^(Wyf oat of whom an^hkg tints, aBdtheffbeaMtte8. .]||hdk»&tca,k whether 
sboii^' wa? to be MtP Ha best chance of the ang«r was tOjOi, to i«eoes or- urt, provided a 
learnmg wasundk ^ Abbd Vogler^butthat em-tak^eot was created; mkikk, k m«fhQ 
clevm: dream,eti . udth all his kstn^nts, and skd, thrt thot^ those who bftve^^pportedthe 


anyt^y'to tcnppdy, out of whom anything 
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type of a German opera composer. Both were 
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OTetstndtiedt possiblf unto some false a»> 
expisssed BOtwns of natiou^ty and truth-wi 
certify owiiiir to ede^tiea m siiitolceB 
prtooip&i. Ifmbm Sc^eder a; cmds 
and exKggetoted ^ tile iMudo (^lack 
•—M Aradibaitod l^eyto^soi she las, lafi 
her.ws myikimkm the secpUeddoaof ssexy 
erne who hss lwsid awl sees hear*. ^- 
Wwe eas to w^ulato -m Ihs ssIhieBCSes of 
d»o>^ to yojsut, ae^; hltoir» to Wetoe’s to 
diftotoc® to.fimqkort^ aBtoah’oA to 

Ilia spetobootoj to sronld he tosy toheoooHmpa^ 
subtle. After. 

who Qould be BatBed (sare or, uritkslpng 

totenrH, BeUia^. tiat sesas to. hsTe exertosoo 
mueh presekst sod poetieal jtt^meiii of too 
talc he vto to treto ? It has l^n, hare^ a bit of 
costume, there, a solitary situatiou, which haw 
seduced the stron^^ the weak, the caretol, the 
careless, to waste the» ttoie, and energy,. and 
melo^, and coo«te9:|mtot. And the wemder is, 
nokthatso tow- opewasurvire, but that so many 
have come to light, and have enjoyed a life of 
popularity,. 

^tok of these things what we may, Weber 
created a school of opersowriters to Germany. 
Only one of these, liowever, is worth namii^ 
in a chapter which does not profess to do the 
duty of an artkde in m Eneyedopeedia; this is 
Marschner, to whose operas every defect of 
Webcams style is brought out—the unlovely, 
preposterous strain on the voices, the waking 
shift of getting over an awkward passage by 
crude hamonic progressions,—imd yet who had 
in himself a gmia of individual fancy and in¬ 
vention. His “Templar and Jewess,” a version 
of “ Ivanhoe,” showa as mudt* Had he been 
less harsh, jeabus, less oceupied by those 
miserable, petty cares and rivalries which, make 
German court appomtments not like so many 
beds of roses, as to “ BamieH’s bed dr 
steel,” Marsoliner might have extiieated him* 
seif into originality j for in ail music—to 
opera music espedsiUy—originality can be 
gained by labour, thought, and constant ex- 
jierience. 

WHU Marschner’s name this small eitronicle 
comes to a stop, since to sketching the story of 
German opera there is no need to dwell on the 
slighter productions—not light to substance 
though to spemtog—the doleful jokers who 
have tned to make German cooiio opera. 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wire* of Windsor” is the 
best and most endurtog sp^toiei^ but there is 
not a diwam of Germany in it. It to half Erench, 
half italton. 

Nor to there need to dtoouss the gkuies and 
influences of Me^eheer, because all these 
return (da eap^ to Ih* grand opera of Mimoe, 
and beeauseiluferhecr eaiinot by any magic 
1 be accepted po a Geitoifliia composer bl opera, 
and tonow repttditoed by<toe.to. 

*£be sigkt»«res a helpless and 

astiny pubUo, to Hew Wae^ may he “left 
alone to thela glory tor lo« wem^ at toast, 
What manner of tofittomi* ;toby have had; was to 
be heard last autumn to the horrible music 


of the Cadbruhe Eestival, deserihed to timse 
columns. We imagine it to be already 49* 
eojiag, . - 


THE Iff tir mstrs SHOIL 

, c wswpp.1t I. , 

Gt a eertato m^e^AiHgirttafih^ 
wommi was ttotoUtof ato sea-girt road 
between Edrtrsflh and Bamtoto She wmre a 
long grBy'idoak,.8BdA sClfftotj|Bto»rohtof ttorewa 
over her whito cam Her, facw .Was uauantoly 
aaibvr and Witoktod, .withawall, fmrtive 

cyoi. Stoe carri^ a stick, aad halted sow and 
• toen fiasn fidigac. 

I Ghe looked often from right to left,, and ftom 
toft to right, over, the se& heading-Mplcssly 
under iteload ot bitotog brooding gbry, ai^ 
inland, over the stretches of greem tod golden, 
where cattiie drowsed and com ripto^d. She 
seemed like one not assured of uer way, and 
looking for landmarks. Ereaently she stopped 
. by some boys who were playing marbtoa under 
a hedge to ask whereabouts might stand the 
house of one James MacQuiUan. 

“Is it Jamie’s you want P” said the eldest 
lad; “ there it’s, up the hill yonder, with ite 
shoulder agin the haystack. But if you’re gdij’ 
there, I’il tell you that AUsie’s out at, the fiair.i 
Mother saw her pass our door at sunitoe this 
momin.’.” 

From the way he gave hto information, the 
itrehin evidently thought that, Ailsiebeii^ from 
home, it was worth no one’s whfle to climb the 
hill to Jamie’s. Noway staggered in her purpose 
by the news, however, the old woman proceeded 
OB her travels, &id to<to her way to thehaystack. 

She plodded up a gteen-bed^ lonan, mod 
emergea ftora it on a causeway oi round stones 
WddSi in clay. Here stood “ Jamie’s,” a white 
cottage smothered to fuchsia-trees. There was 
a sweet scent of musk and sithmswood banging 
about, and a wild rose was nailed against the 
gable. A purple pigeou was cooing on the 
russet thatch, and a lazy cloud of smoke was 
reluctantly mtogling its blue vapqurwith the 
yellow evening air. Overtopping the chimney 
there rose a golden codi of new-made hay. The 
old woman snuffed the fragrimt breath of the 
place, poked at the fudisia-bashes with her 
stick, aud peered all about .her with her slirewd 
bright eyes. At kst she appreutehed the open 
door and looked across the tareshold. 

There was a smali room with a clay floor, a 
> Are winking on the hearth almost MutdCd out 
[ by the sun, a sptoning-whecl to tlw ecHmer,.aa 
I elderly wonimi knitting beside tiie window, and 
a oliecliHittrtatoed bedstaudtog'to.theeomer, to 
I which a sickly man sat up w^h a newspaper 
i spread on his knees. • ,' 

“ God save all feet® to said tlm visitor, push¬ 
ing in her head at the domr. “ An’isthis Jamie 
MaoQuillan'sF*. ‘ 

^ As sure as my same’s Jamle,”^ said the 
weitoty mto, .taking off Ids speotactoa. ” Tike 
a se^ ma’am. Ton’d to) a thcaveUec maybi^ 
i oomto’ home from the fair ?" 









tJtjOj'K.IMtJ 


ALL TUS 


DOoadwted^ 


old yfomm had dropp<^ into a tshair, 
panUng with fcdigue. '■ ‘ 

“ It’s no shame for J®sh® gwped, "liurtye 
don’t know me, seem’ te neirer srt eyes on 
me before; bnt iMn jpr the iCcQirabridOTB, 
from b^nt; Loe^h an* I’ vp walked 

every foot b’ t^ i^baS id see yon an’ yonts,” 

“'^y,y<m dcftrt mane to say .that F” cried 
Jdmie,'^ p4e lightmg up. “ You don’t 
mane to a^ytm’re Shaun MeCambri^e’s sisther 
Peimy, ovfr bousia to my father’s second mfe, 
that tw to have stood for our Ailsm at her 
tdoistlinin’, ohdy she toc^ a piun in her heel and 
ocnlldnH sfo from home? .Paith, an’ I might 
have knowed you by the fine hook o* your nose, 
always an’ ever the sign o* the rale tmd blood. 
Tht<Ab that same Mood’® thmker nor tvather. 
Mary macluee, %*s '~^nny McCmbridge, from 
Lo^ Neagh dWel” 

Mmy, tim wife, hdw lifted her voice in wel< 
«wte,'-,, 

“^Gtood liiek to you, cousin Penny,” she sjud. 
sigM d* wan o’ your folks is the oure for 
sore aysSi Gopic 0 ^*? an* give us the shake o’ 
yonr am)’, for not a stir can I stir this year 
past with the pains, no more nor Jamie there 
down OB Ms back since May. Ocb, it’s 
the poor do-less pair we’d-be only for our 
Aijtfde;'that’s ban’s an’ feet to us both; an’keeps 
tpigs ti^Mher out an’ in.” 

. '' A great bmd-shakieg followed this speech, 
and tben the yisitw began to inquire for Ailsie, 
her ^-daf^hter th^ was to have been, only 
for the unfortunate pain in the heel. 

’’Wait a Ht, whit a bit,” said the father; 
d she’ll be in from the -fair by-au’-by, an’ then 
If ye don’t give her tlie degree for han’somest 
girl and ihe best manager that ever stepped about 
a house, I’ll give ye mve to go back to Lough 
Neagh an* spend the rest' o’ your days sarchin’ 
for her sdnums.” 

“WltisM, Jamie,” said the mother; “splf 

t raise fa no praise, no more fa praise o’ yer own 
esh an’ blood. AH the same, 1 wisht Ailsie 
nas in to make cousin Penny the cup o’ tay 
afther her thravels. She was to bring a grain 
o’ the best green from Misther MeShane’s, in 
Portnish, ns well as all the news from Cartle 
Grtdgfa, an’ of the dob’s of . ould LadyJetty 
MscQuiUan, more power to her!” 

.. “Is that the ould lady that's come home from 
IngiaF” atfced she* who was called Penny 
McGainbridge. 

“Ay, .ly,” said the of Jamie, eagerly. 
“Ye’ve pass^ tluough Portmsh, an’ yell 
maybe have the foieway of Ailsie witlithe hewii 
Wndt are they saybg in the town P”. 
v“Wefl, ye see,”, said Petmy,, “bein’ a 
B^faangK; end sp^b^ to lew, 1 heard but little; 
Butihey dd w; thather hasbaiid was .the last 
of the Maci^ttiauB M Oastb Crtdkl®* un’ that as 
she hui$ he’br a Miiid of her All the 
MaoQaiHaBS In the eoiinthry ore idaimb' kin 
with her, an*' fo^iib^ among tbhm about whicli 
’ilbe.herbelr.'f /, ^ ... 

.An’ fa that aii ^ knpw. Penny dear f* said 
3piny- “Why, I have bore ntu that mysel’. 


Sore ahe’a , written round an* roupd to every 
MacQmH^ o’, them all, inddb’ thCni to a grand 
house-wamb* on Wnnsday come ebht days, 
wlten pheH static it al^ an’ name who’s to come 
afther hmr. An’ though^ she’a m Ltmdon'now, 
she’ll he at OasBe Craigie afore-then to lesave 
them. An’ skih a resavb* as that’ll be! . Sicli 
l^n* im* forbial^’ ine thm« is id the onM-ea^. 
fbeyisay;^!* he^.was the likes o’ it seen 
since the day ^ Aibhie MsoQuilUn hi^ht 
home his fauy bride, ah^ then it wasn’t pabtcis 
ah’ bnekiayen, but the -‘good ^peopfo^ them- 
selves that laid ban’s on the ropms.” 

' “ She must be a queer sort of a body,” said 
IPenny. "But I hope. Jamb, that yea, as honest 
a man, an’ as ^od a MaeQiuUan as ever a wan 
among them, 1 hope you bwen’t been shy of 
sendin’b your eJaim* . 

. “Ooh, Penny, if you’d only pht that .much 
spunk into Wm !” erfed rviih. tmrngy 

“ itfa what Pm sayin* to him ihomiu’ aiMb an* 
night, an* it’s no more to him than the mldets 
i^jrpb*.” 

“ Stop your gramhlb*, MaiyJ*’ said the hus¬ 
band, “there’s tidier nor us, ancl<hta*’8 poorer, 
but we’re not so mane yrt as to go cravin’ for What 
we’re not likely to get .It’s ncil to MacQnMans 
like us that Lady i&ty has sent her invite." 

“An* more shame for her!” cried Mary, 
waxing wroth. *’ Listen to me, cousin Penny. 
WbenLady Betty’s husband. SirDiiloo J^c- 

S oillau that’s dead an* gone, was nothing, but 
am Kllon, an’ the youngest of seven sons, 
be went, off an’ married wan oPnary-faced, low¬ 
born lass, called Betty O’Piai^n, an’ brought 
her all the way from county Wtexford to Castle 
Craigie here, thbkb’ he had aotlib’ to do in 
the world but ring the gate bell, an’ walk in 
with Ufa wife. It was Cimstmas-time, an’ hai'd 
weather, an’ sidh feastb’ an’ visitin’ gdin’ on at 
the castle, when all at wanst the news o’ the 
marriage come down like a clap on the family. 
It took six men to hold ould Sir Patrick, he was 
b that mad a rage, an’ you may guess it was 
little welcome poor Betty got when Dillon 
broughtherto tbc door. The two o’ themhad just 
to turn back the way they come, an’ it beginain’ 
to snow, when Jaime there, tiiat was then a lad 
of fifteen, he was standb’ out hy his mother’s 
door, an’ he spied them comb’ down the road. 
Betty had on a fine ^wn, but she looked very 
lonesome, poor body, an’ Jaaue koowb’ what 
had happened, be up an’ be says: 

‘“Mrs. MaqQaulan,’ Bt)y# comb? 

on a 8t0Rm, . an’ it’ll be baid on you gob* 
further the night,* says he. *A‘nd if yo»% be 
so good as to step inside,’ ;8ays he, ‘it’s my 
mother’ll be glad to see you^’ ,'* , 

“Poor Betty vhbglad to hear the word, an’ 
.in she went, an’, stay there she did for two 


an’ biddjn,*^ -good-by, she .saw to Jmnie,. she 
says, ‘Jamie, my boy, if Over .Jtetty MacQuillan 
ootaw home from In^ a rich woman, slie’ll find 
, out an* yours tfyou’re above tlm arth, an’ 
\ mind yon, she’ll pay you back yonr good turn!’ 
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“JklaHy’s the time I hard tlm story from 
Jamie'smother, rest hersoiiri!” Marj iirent o». 
‘'AaVit’s the fine fortune Xhtiou an’ Betty 
me4e in ^ Two years back, ■»!»&■ the’last 
of the broth^ died withoat b^Merj we ,herd 
that Sir t)tUon. was comha^l^k'ta•md h4 
in Oas'tle Cre^i^; Bat that newswash’t stue tdl 
wo hard o’.Jiis death,, fioor maal/ An*.,n^ 


'* Oh throtli, mother!” said Ailsie, tossmg 
her head, “throth I’m sick, sore, an’ timd, 
hearift’ o* the qaare old house she’s pulled down 
on her baok, poor body! Sioh gregin’ au’ com¬ 
parin' yon neyer hard, since the day you were 


f!ui *liTn I mTiViTMH i r 


wo hard p% ms death,, joof, mnnl/ An*, now, 
Beti^’o cornin’ back her Idhe, ari^ wort(»d, aft’ 
a; flb»l»dy. An’ I’ll jaEde?; job, cousin Penny, 
iff il! jfiOnlon’t fit hra bettber t 9 . be lookm’ afther 
Ja^ifi , there that ofEwed her the shelter o’ the' 
roof when she was .in ne^ o’t, than to he 


huntia’ up a, |ftKik, o’ highflyers, the vpry set 
that an«M®d mi* sniggered 0«er heritisgracein., 
the dhraw;n.irobtft at the castle, the day sdjrn yras 
turned frmn the rate^?'* 

Gondin Penny had given attentive ear to the 
wife, and now she. turned to the husband. 

""What do you say to that now, Jamie ?*? 
she 8ske4'. with a knowing twinkle of her 
sbrowd br^ht ^cs. 

‘*1 say rais,’-cried Jamie, crackling and fold¬ 
ing at hu paper with energy. “I say that the 
man or boy, it’s all wan, that does a good turn 
expectin’ to^ be paid for it, desarres no more 
thanks than a man that sells a cow and dbrives! 
a good bargain. An’ 1 say that Mary ought to 
be ashamed to sit there talking of sich a thing 
that happened forty year ago, an* if Ailsie was 
here she wouldn’t—but good luck to her! there 
she is hcrsel*, gone past the window." 

All the three pair of eyes were now turned to 
the doorway, whose sunny space was obscured 
for a moment by as pretty a. figure as any lover 
of fresh and pleasant sights could wish to see. 
This was a ripe-faced, dark-Uaired, country girl, 
with her coarse straw bonnet tipped over her 
forehead to save her eyes from the sun, and her 
neat print gown tucked tidily up over her 
white petticoat. 

“ Come in, Ailsie!” cried Jatnie, "comein an’ 
see your cousin, I’eimy McCambridge, from 
Lough Neagh side, that was to have been your 
godmother, an’ has come cverry fnt o’ the road' 
from that to this, to see what sort o’lass you’ve 
turned out.” 

“Make haste au’ make us the cap o’ tay,” 
said her mother. " t hope you didn’t forget to 
bring us a grain o’ the best green from Misther 
MoShaive’sr Goodg^rl! Au* how did yer eggs 
an’ butter seU f I’ll lay you a shillia' you haven’t 
the sign o’ Cither wan or the other to set before 
the sUiranger this day 1” 

"Maybe I hiftyeB*t thought* said Ailsie, 
laughing, ','^it’s by tb.e fine good luck I put by 
two nice little pats undhmr a. dialit..afofo 1 went 
off this mbthi#/ Ah’ as for ^s, if Mcha% 
hasn’t laid watt af<w this tiam day, pat 
her in the pot /^r a. lai^ big ben, ftp* cousip 
Penny ’ll stay ah’ B4p to ate aer.” ... 

A nice Jittfe meal was;, not, tad Ailsie fittng 
herself bn a bench to r^^. , , . 

An’ how yohll have brihith to tell us the 
news, AUsie," said Ma^ tib motMr,;.aipp)ng heic 


frien’s 0 * another, ^ hard an’ fast for which '11 
hare the best chance of .Cornin’ ift for the onld 
kd^s favour. An* sibb pcrt>ariitioiut! .Mrs. 
Quiun, the housekeeper, heoK me all through 
w castle to SCO the new grandeur; aa’.sfch 
curtains, an’ pictures, an*, marblcfr&ages, an’ sidr 
lobkin’-^ses! ,£eth, when Iwentto thedhrawa- 
robm door,! thought Pd gone e)Mui!y,,fo^ half a 
dozen’irther Ailaks skrted^up fn the corners an’ 
all over walls, an’ come to meet me with 
their b^kets on their anfts.^ An’ then there’s 
the ball-ibom where the danoift’a .to be,^all hung 
round with green thii^, an’ 1^6 floor, as slippy 
an’ as shiny as the duek pond was last Christ¬ 
mas in the long frost. An’ I went into Miss 
O’Trimmins, the dressmaker, to see if her tooth¬ 
ache was better, an’ 1 do dedare,, she could 
hardly reach mo her little finger across Ute 
heaps of silks an’ mnslhm that she had piled 
about her there in her room. An* while 1 was 
there, a carriage dashed up to the door, an* out 
stepped the five Miss MabQqillans from Bal^ 
Scumng, an’ In they all came to have their 
dresses tried on. An* Miss O’Ttimmina kopt 
me to hold tho pins while she was fittln’ them, 
for all bet girls were that busy they cotula 
hardly stop to thread their needles. An’.sieh 

f inchin’ an’ screwin’! When they went awpy, 
said to Miss O’Trimmins, *l’m thankfuf,* 
says I, 'that none o* th«e gowns is. for me.’ 
An’ she lauglied, and,says she, '1 wouldn’t put 
it past you, Ailsie, to bo right glad to go to the 
same ball if you got the chanCe.’ 

" ‘ I’m not 80 sure o’that,* says I, 'but, as for 
chance, my name’s MacQuillau as well as Us 
theirs that were here this minute lookin’ at me 


was fixed up grand, I could mamme to cut as 

E td a figure in a ball-room as efor a wan o* 
m red.mosed thirds that are goin’ ..to dress 
tfaemsel’s up in all this fine grass-coloured satint’ 
It was very impident an’ ill done o’ me to make 
such a speech,’* said Ailsie, blushing at her con¬ 
fession, which had sent OQusin Fenny into fits of 
laughter, "but my blood vrtis up, somehow, with 
tho looks b’them old Ih&gs from Bally SeuMing, 
an’ I couldn’t hold my tongue 1" 

"Go on, go on, ^Isie dear!" said Fenny, 
wiping her ej-es. . 

"1^, then," said Ailsie, "she began tefikin^. 
the same kind o’ stuff that they were bothinm’ 
me^iih the day through, artV me why my 
father hadn’t sent word to Betty like ihe 
rest o* the MacQuUlans, idlin’ me we were the 
only wans o’ the name that hadn’t ^ken. It’s 
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the fair, an’ Katty O’Neil Hunt im'gcrin’ about 
with tnc all day, an’ Mrs, MoSbane tliat I bought 
tire tea from. Ocli! T ooni^’t remember tire 
wan half o’ them 1” 

“ An what did yoa say to Cheia, Ailsie dear ?” 
asketl Moiw Ibejmtdiber, insiauatingly. 

“ Why,’’ said jS^itere;«" 1 touldthem first, that i 
all the rest o* tibl about j 

ladies mi’ an’ would be orediiable to 

Ladr ybbii she Biaie her choice, but that 
j»y iather its* a freer n»a that bmi aothm’ to do 
with tbs seomin’s 'att’ d’ genthxy. But 
whea thai wouldn’t do,l «f» mi* told ithem lhat 
ho had too Bihch feeJiH* for a kmely old woman 


to think of bcgianHi* to worry her about what 
would be to diride sSftber hfj death, sfote ever 
she set foot in the (reuztthryl ^ It’s SR illwdeome 
for all toidr fine talking,'said I, *an* if they 
hadn’t pat her am’ pesthmd hea- to it, ^e would 
BOT«r be for doin* tlie gnare thing she’s gdn’ to 
do on Wensday week night.’ An’ what do you 
tlikk she w gw’ to do, fattier?” said Aiwie, 
turning to iJamie, “ but she’s to have a big cake 
made, an’ « ring in it, an every MncQaillaa at 
the liMst j^ts a piece o* the cake, an’ whoever 
finds the ring, as sure as he’s there he’s the 
wan to shwe Lady Betty’s fortune, aii’ come 
aftli«r her in Castle Ctaagie!” 

Here Maty themottier began to groan and 
rock be^f, and complain of the obstinacy of 
people who would not stretch out their hands 
for a piece of that lucky cake, when it might be 


rcfspects to flug^iie Devnish, an’ teU him to 
taclie you how to spell navigation *fofe you 
eome bnek.” , 

AJsiO ndlottred, and bm* tt^fck blmik lattbra 
rested cm her russet cheeks wldle she tuekdl up 
her gown smd kneaded the wet meal for t^ 
hgns with Irer hands. But us the left the 


again, once more wiped heroes, and taking Irer 
stiok from tire comet, prepor^ to depart. 

" It’s gettingfiir in the day," she swd, •" an* I 
have a good bitfurtiherto go afore night, to see 
my old friend Madgcy Madkiebem, that lives 
in the Windy Gap-, good luck is hers she hasn’t 
been blown out o’t house an’ aH idbre this! 
But Tfl be back this way,’’ she added; "don’t 
yon tbiidt ye’ve seen the last n’ Benny McOam- 
bridgc^ conun Jamie, for feth ye’U know more 
o’ ,nre shortly, if tlie Lord spares me my breath 
for a wheen more o’ weeks.’’ 

And Benny McCambridge shook Ininds with 
her kinsfolk, and trotted away down the fonan, 
08 she had come. 


CHaPSXB IX. 


hens with 'lrer gfoOT bauds. ,.Bat as the left the 
hohse «h^ loc^w miek with a wicked Uttte loss 
of bur head. 

"Thea you a»* Hugh* Bevnish migr pat it 
onto' yerheads that ye’d ever mHceu cl^ o’ 
Alkie," she said; “for if ye were to make'a 
stew o’ «E.tire larnm*4}0Qka>ttret«ver moiAed a- 
! sehoolmasther’s skull, an’ feed heir on uettun* 
but that for the nest tea yesui, ye wauldn^ 
have hm;WMi bit the iamdermthehuidm' eadf* 

6 o saying, tt>e stepped out into the«uii, .ni>d 
was bQ.<y feeing herons tuidm’ the sbrelto of 
the g(dden haycock, when she saw a servant in 
a showy Uveiy coming riding np tire lonan. 

"Can ycu toll me where l&s MaeQuiSan 
lives about here, my good girl?" heusAed, with 
a snperciltous glance at Aikie’s wooden dish. 

"No," said Aiisie, looking at hhn with her 
head thrown back. "That’s Jiuni&Mac^uillaa’s 
house”—pomttag to the gable—“am’ I’m , ids 
daughter Aikte, but. therek^ Miss MacQuilku 
here; none nearer by ibis road nor Bally 
Scuffling" 

“I beg your pardon, miss," miid the roan, 
with an altered manner, "but 1 believe this 
must be for yon." And then he rode of, leaving 
her standing staring at a dainty pkik note which 
she hdd by one comer between two maily 
fingers. "Miss Aiisie MacQuillan," said the 
ink on the back of lire narrow saiin enveli^e. 

" That’s me!” said Aiisie with a gasp. " The 
rest o’ them’s all Lizabeths, an* Isdbelks, an’ 
Aramiatys. An’, as thrue as I’m a hvia* girl, 
it’s the Castte Ctoigie liveries yon fine Mow 
was dressed up so grand in, an’ here’s tire 
Castle Oraigie crest tins putty little seal.” 

It was a oOto of invitation to Lady Betty’s 
bail, and, inspito of her bad “clarJda’,’’ Ail«c 
araaable to remd it, spelling it out word afterword, 
turning it back ima forwoi'd and upside-down, 
and feeling sure all the time that somebodr had 
played a trick on her by writing to Lady Betty 
in her name. She sat ou a stone and made her 
rejections, with the sun all tire while buraiag 
her Chcek^ imd making them more and more 
unfit to aiipcar in a bail-room. 


It was only a few evmdngs* after this that 
Aikte was sitting on the ezm of the kitehen- 
tablu reading the newspaper to her father. 

" « a—«a," said Ailsio, stirmblkig at a woid, 

“t i—vi, . . .O oh, my Wessin’ to the 

word, I carrt mmee bead or tad o’t. Yc’Il read 
it beither yersd’, fatlrer} an* it's time I was 
gom’ .fe^ik’s^Vhens^ aiiylKMrl’’:, 

Ailm^" smd rubbing his speotades, 
"Ta^ feared yoh*rt«ihm’ butaV^ dark afther 
all tire ihrouble Mtsthcr Bevhish has token wt’ 
you. tdr geftia’ a.'big woman, Aiisie, an’ thcrek 
not a thing ydg bnd at bat the tj^kfo’. fto off 
tovsdiool, now, tliiS very' evenin', lai* give' my 


" An’ tme thinks I'm some fine yonng lady in 
a low neck an’ satin shoes, waitin’all ready to 
stop into bar ball-room anf nndee her a curtsey. 
Good luck to her! What’d she say if she hard 
Aikiek broguto hauHnedb’ away on yon fine 
dippy ffoor o* hers ?" . Ajad Aikie, as she i^ke, 
extended one Uttle roughshod fod and looked 
at it critically- : '‘Tben thank yon, Lady Betty, 
but Tm not ^n’ to make mysel’ a laughin'- 
stack tot the cbauthTy yet r’ 

" Who came riditt’ the lohan a bit 
iikie ?” snid tire mother, wheu sire went in 
wxth 'toe srete satoy hidden in her podiet. 

" Riditt’' up tire Iniian is it P” sand Aiisie. 
“Ay, ay,’’ said Mary, "I toooglit I hard a 
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erecting her head; "it’s a note of inritation 
from Lady Betty MacQuillan, axin’ me to do her 
the honour of danein’ at,, her ball at Castle 


over the not^ wlile Hugiiie eWked away 
silently to a .window by himself. " I declare it’s 
as'graM Jts..bt 2 iutyfel m if it was written to 
the QnecQ. .Aathore 1 4if has your mother any 
sense left atbU, at all, wi|th the dint o’ the joy 

"She {didn’t see u yet,“ stammered Msie, 
seeing Q(nr the scratm mtp which she had got 
hersmf through yieloisg to. her .leekless whim of 
t(»mentingher lover. "I got it just as I left 
home, an’she didn’t see, it yet.” ; 

" AXi‘ you’re stan’in* up there as if nothin’ 
had happened you, you ongrateful colleen,” said 
thp Widow Devnish,pocketing the note. “Wait 
a minute, tbeB..till I get the cloak, an* it’s my- 
sel’ *11 go home wi’ you, an’ help to tell the 
hew#."'. 

CHArTEUift. 

It was spe^lly settled between Mary Mac« 
Qoitlan a&d the Widow Dernish that Ailsic 
should go. to the ball. 

"I have a fine piece of yellow Chahey silk,” 
said the Widow iJevnish, “tlmt Sailor dohnuy 
sent me from, beyout the says. It would malim 
her a skirt, harm* it wasn’t too long, au’ a 
held o’ sonmtinn’.else lined on behind.” 

“Ah’ I’ve a ducky bit o’ cherry tabinet,” 
said Mary the mother, “ that hrotlicr Fat, the 
weaver, sent me from Dablih to make a bonnet 
o’. ’It’ll cut into a beautyCul jockey for her, 
barrin’ we don’t make the sleeves too wide.” 

So on the eventful night Ailsie was dressed 
out in the Telk>w silk skirt aud cberry-colourcd 
bodice, with a due pair of stockings of Mary’s 
own limiting, with luagnificeht cmcks up the 
sidw. ’’ 'Her little bog-trotting brogues wore 
ppb^ed tin you ooold see yourself in the toes, 
and a pair of elegant black silk mittens covered 
her bands up to her little brown knuckles, 
stibtcbuig up past her wrists to make amends 
for the sc^tiness of her sleeves. Then, she 
had a grand pair of clanking earrings as long 
as yim>^ilitti 0 'dnger, which the Widow Dev- 
Uish bad won as a bride; and the two 
motfaefs, taking each a mde of the victim’s 
bead, |daite(| her thick black hair into endl^s 
numbers of funcihil braids, which they rolled 
round the crown of her head, -and into which 
they planted e tortoisesliell comb, curved like 
the Imck Of an arffl-chtur^ which damie’s mother 
had worn ut .^S christening, and which towered 
over AilaiB’s head like Minerva’s helmet put on 
the wi'ong way. ifed Mucklehen of the Windy 
Qap was to take hey io Castle Oroide in his 
new spiing cart; uM iwo good hours before 
dark.,Ailsie was staitdh^' at the door, looking 
Im^i^ for a glimpse' of Hughm ooming ov^y 
tbehih to see hpw .htmdsome she looked m het 
strange finmy- 3ut;HiigUie did .not appear, 
and lowing vengeance 0 n,hhu.'^5hr hi8'“«ulk8,” 
<^il^ submitted to be padked^up in the cait, . 


“ But it’s no use takiu’ the rue now,” said 
she. “ I be to go through with it!” And with 
desperate bravery she said good night to Ned 
Mucldeheri^ who, at her command, set her down 
at a little distance from the entranoe gates, opt 
and in of whidh the earrir^^ were rolling atsuch 
atate as ma^ poor Aiisie’s heart thump agaiust 
her side till It was like to burst tiirough Fat the 
weaver’s tabinet. 

.She crept', in through a little side-gate, and 
up the avenue, keeping as much as possible in 
shelter of the trees; hut it was not gnite dark 
yet, and the coachmen coming and ghmg stared 
^lier, taking her, maybe, for some masqaerading 
gipsy or strolling actress whom Lady Be^ had 
engaged i») amuse the company. She arrived at 
the ball door just in time to sec a flock of young 
ladies in white robes float gracefully over the 
threshold, and the absurdity of her own costume 
citoe before her in its terrible reality. Covered, 
with confusion, she looked about to see if she 
could escape'among the trees, and hide there iill 
I morning; but one of the grand servants had 
espied her, and under his eyes Aflsie scorned to 
beat a retixat. 

“ What is your business here, young woman ?” 
asked this awful person,, as she stepped into the 
glare of the hall lights. 

“I era one of Lady Betty’s guests,” said 
Ailsie, lifting her head. But a horrible tittering 
greeted this announcement from a crowd of 
other servant^ who were ail eyeing her curiously 
from head to foot. Ailsie was ready to .sink 
into the earth with shame and mortification, 
when, happily, the airlval of a fresh cacriage- 
ful of guests diverted the general attention from 
hcrselh and she heard some one sayings “ This 
way, miss.” Glad to escape anywhere, she 
followed a servant whose face she could not see, 
but whoso voice was wonderfully familiar. Pass¬ 
ing through au inner hall, her hand was grasped 
by this person, aud she was swiftly drawn into 
a pantry and the door shut. 

“ Oh, Hughie, Hugliic!” cried Ailsie, borst- 
ing into tears, and cliagiug to his arm. “ Tlicn 
where did you dhrop from, anyways f” 

" Whisht, avoumcen!” said H ughic, “ w'e 
haven’t a minute to stay, for yon chaps ’ll ho 
runnin’ in an’ out here* all night. But do you 
think Hughie could rest my at home an’ you 
unprotected in this place ?. Wan o’ the fellows 
was knocked up with aU. the wme that’s goin’, 
an’ they were glad to wvc me hiS place, 'au’ his 
clothes. Ye won’t fern so lonesome.” 

“ Oh, Hughie, I wisht I’d stayed at home as 
yon bid me. An’ your ban’, Hug^c ?” 

“ Och, never mind it, astliOTe, TU only carry 
small thrays, pud the wan hilud ’fl do beautifui. 
Come now, aroon.” $o, resuming his ohoraoier 
of servant, Hughie squired .his trembling lady¬ 
love.up Lady i^ty’sgUded staircase. 

The ball , wak h^ m . ^ old-fashioned liall, 
whose roof was crossed With dark i^ers, &qm 
which glOqmy old banners were swiagiBg. Tho 


Bughfe, Hughie!” sh 
me btmk to the p^thryl. 
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a Clipboard, an’ never stir 'a stip till niorn- 
infc.” 

“It couldn’t be done, darlin’,” whispered 
Hugliie. “Ye must put a bold face on it,.an’ 
take your obauce.” 

He opened the door wide, and Ailsie felt 
herself swallowed up in a blaze of light and 
colour, with a hum in her ears as of a thousand 
bees all buzzing: round her head at once. When 
she recovered mm her first stunned sensation, 
and regained consciousness of her own identity, 
she found herself seated side by side with the 
five Miss Mact^uillans from Bally Scuffiing, 
all dressed in their grass-coloured satin, all with 
their noses redder than ever, all ej^ingj her 
askance from her comb to her brogues, and titter¬ 
ing just as the servants had done in the haU. 

A band was playing, and a orowdof people were 
dancing, but it seemed to Ailsie, whenever she 
looked up, that nobbdy had got anything to do 
but to stare at her. When she saw the elegant 
slippers of the dancers she was afraid to stir 
lest the “hararacrin”’of her feet should be 
heard all over the room 5 and wlien MacQuillan 
of the'Reck came up to her, and, making k low 
bow, begged the honour of dancing with her, 
Ailsie’s ears began to singwitli confusion, and 
lier t eeth to chatter with fright. But as she did 
not know how to refuse, she got up and ac¬ 
companied him to where there was an empty 
space on the floor. The band was playing a 
lively time as a quadrille, and Ailsie, thinking 
anything better tluin standing still, fell to 
dancing her familiar jig w'ith energy. She had 
once slapped this gentleman’s face for his im- 
pcrtiiieiice, and she believed that he had now 
led her out to avenge himself by her confusion. 
So Ailsie danced her jig, and finding that the 
clatter of her brogues was' drowned by the 
music, she gained courage and danced it with 
spirit, ronml and round her astonished partner, 
till the lookers-on cried “Brava!” and the 
Imigh was turned against MacQuillan of the 
Rock, who was, after all, very glad when she 
made him her curisey, and allowed him to take 
her back again to the Bailey Scuffling maidens, 
who had not been dancing at all, and who held 
up their live fans before their five faces in dis¬ 
gust at Ailsio’s performauce. 

^ A magic word, supper, acted like a charm on 
all there. The crowo tUntied and disappeai-cc^ 
and nobody noticed Ailsie. Every gentleman had 
his own partner to attend to, and no one came 
near the little peasant girl. Afisic was very 
glad, for she ^uld rather endure hunger than 
be laughed at* and she was just beginning to 
nod asleep in her seat, when tn came Huglue. 

“I’m goin’ to fetch you sometliiii* to ate, 
daiTm’,” iic said, and harried away again. And 
Ailsie was just beginning to nod asleep once 


her (Ailsie) to the'supper-roonij , 

Lady Betty was strong at, the ,|tead of the 
most distant tuhle, with a khSTeih h^hand, a'sd 
a huge cake before hot. ’Jflfe^ more suhatonrial 
eatables seemed to have bedn already disoUased, 


for every guest had a slice of this cake on a plate 
before him or her. They were nibbling it, and 
mincing it up with knives. All were sileiif, and 
all looked auious and dissatisfied. Ailsie 
tliought the silence and the dissatisfaction was 
all on account of her audacious entrance. 

“This way!” said Lady Betty MacQuillan, in 
a voice that made Ailsie start, and the august 
hostess cleared a place at her side for our 
btttshi^ licrqine. Tile wax-lights blazed ou 
Lady Betf/s golden tni-han, and Ailsie did not 
dare to loolc at her face. She sat down, and Ladv 
Betty with her own hand helped her to a small 
out of the wonderful cake. Ailsie was very 
hungry, and the cake was very good. She de¬ 
voured afewmorseb eagerly; toen she ceased 
eating. 

“ mij don’t you eat, .child ?” said Lady Betty, 
in a voice that again nmdfi Ailsie start; and this 
time she ventured to loot up. 

She looked up, and stared as if the clouds had 
opened above her head. There was a little 
withered yellow face, with twinkling black 
eyes, looking down on her—a face that she bad 
seen before. It was Penny McGambridge, from 
Lough Neagh side, who was to have been her 
godmother only for the unfortunate pain in her 
heel, who was silting there, dressed up in purple 
velvet and a cloth of gold turban. Oh, murther! 
What would be tbe end of this? Penny 
McOambridge befooling all the gentry folks of 
the country round, pretending to oe the lady of 
Cast le Oraigic! Or, stay!, Whether was Peimy 
McCambridro acting Lady Betty MacQnillan, 
or had Lady Betty MapQuillatt been acting 
Penny McCaflibridge ? 

“Why don’t you cat, child?” repeated Lady 
Betty, as Ailsie sat turning her piece of cake 
about cm her plate. 

“I’m hun^ enough,” said Ailsie, “but I 
cannot ate this, my lady, barrin’ you want me 
to choke inyscl’!” 

And Ailsie held up her bit of cake in which 
was wedged the ring that declared h» the 
heiress of Castle Craigie. 

Well, I need not tell liow after supper some 
of the guests who were spiteful ordered their 
carriages aud whirled away in di^usti liow 
otliers, who were not spiteful, myed and 
danced the morning in; now some, v/'bo were 
good natured, congratulated'Ailsie bn her good 
luck: how others, who were quite the reverse, 
yet fawned on the bewildered hetoinc of the 
evening. How Ailsie was kept ,bloto by the 
wonderful Lady Betty aU the rest «f the time; 
how she watched in vain-for another glimpse of 
Hughie; bow, in the end, she wasAonmieted to a 
splendid bedchamber, where she'was frightened 
out of her senses at tbe gnfMent of the fiurid- 
ture, and eouM. not get of sleep for the 
softnetjS of the stately ^ ^ 

iba news was not kmvelling over the ; 
country, dnd next da^Jwhen ft esaniage dashed ,' 
iiyp to the foot of thc^tonnu, damie ana his trffe 

ttto&ght tony to receive itobit’ 


fortunftto 
AilsiO Walked' 


fh^ with' dight^. But Wh«i 
D/t 0 them-ifl a wmto pclisto ^d 
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sandalled slippers, her boniiie dark eyes looking 
onl at them from under the shatie of a pink 
satin liat and feathers, this delusion of theirs 
u'as dispelled. Mary’s exnlfcation knew no 
bounds, and Jamie said, “ Can this fine lady be 
iny daughter?” nervously, and with tears in his 
eyes. And Ailsie sat a ehair in the middle 
ot the floor i^e bad sw^t so often, and cried, 
and pnfled off her fine and thisw it to the 
furth^t comer of the kitchen, vowing she would 
never leave her father and mother to go and live 
with Lady Betty. And Lady Betty, who was 
present, was not a angry, although the beaa« 
tifol hat wra spoiled; wit began telling how 
wottld educ^ Atkie, and take her to see 
the distant world, aqd how she would dress her 
like a princess, and marry her to some grand 
^tteman, who should either bear the name of 
MacQaillnn, Or adopt it. 

But Ailsie only oryhig worse at tliis than 
before, she threw a parse of gold iidio Mroy’s 
lap, and began desenbh^ all the good things 
she wonid do fox Jmaic and his wife if AMe 
would only come with her;-how she would 
build th«DB a pretty bouse; how they should have 
servants to attend them, and horses and cows, 
and money at command. And Aiime, listening to 
this, cried more violently than ever, with her 
swoikm eyes staring through the door, out to the 
hill tlmt led across to Hugbic’s. Then, when 
Lady Betty had done, Mary the mother began. 

Ailsie took her eyes horn tbe open door, and 
looked at her fh^r. But Jiunie, afraid to mnr 
Ids child’s, brilliant prospects, ^y hung his 
head, and saidnever a word at all. 

Then Ailsie’s heart seemed to break with one 
krad sob. ** I’ll go feth!” cried sl»e, " an’ may 
God foigive ye all!” and rushed out of the 
cottage and down the lonan, bareheaded and 
weeping. Midway she stopped on the road, and, 
ppifing off one of her pretty alioes, she flung it 
upm nor with all her might till it struck the 
trank Of a far tree growing on the hilt that led' 
tO'Hughie’s. 

^ That's the slipper to yon, for good luck, 
Sboghie Devnish!” she said; "an* if ever 1 
foiget. ypd to marry a floe gentleman, may the 
Lora turn my gran’ gowns into rags again, an’ 
ijie‘hit th^ I into sand in my mouth!” 

So Ailsie said goott-by to home. The next 
day Lady Betty and Miss Mtm^illau departed 
froth Caatlo. Craigie for the Continent. 

’ ’ ■ ' CHAma IV, { 

!Fotrh years passed away, ahd lamie and Mary 
i»3' grown accustomed to their improved oir* 
aamstanees^ Lady Betty having proved as good 
as'her word iit,.faestawing on them all those i 
which enumearnted wlien ooax> 

ASsW/hwa^ ’ Whether they were 

sa^sfied with \ that fortune had 

i»eiov ^lemsdves knew best. 

' .'.Wnwi' in td. see' .them, Mary 

'.had' alvhiihi some jFtand ' trBr ahont " my 
daughter, Mlsa ,MaaQafllfi]i;” but-the Widd# 
often risook her hnad, sayit^ th^ 

• Were dull enough when riobbtdy was by, and. 

. feared Ailsie bad' forgotten the^ 


Ned Mucklehern and Aretiaify the miller 
had each consoled himself with a wife long ago. 
Hughie Devnish still taught his achool^ and 
his mother still called him in to his sapper of 
evenings; but he was not the same Hughie, the 
widow vowed, never since the n%h4 of Lady 
Belly’s ba^ when Ac bad taken tbe strange 
whim of going serving a* tbe castle. That some 
one had put a charm on him that ujght, &om the 
effects 01 which he had never rocoverei was the 
Widow Devnish’s firm belief. He was’ “ as 
grave as a judge,” she said, from morning till 
i%ht, all wrapped up in the improvement of his 
^nool, never would go to a dance or a fair like 
other young men, and, say what she might to 
him, wonid admit no thouglit of taking a wife, 
though his means would allow of it now, since 
he had got some tuitions among the gentry- 
folks of the neighbourhood. The Widow Dev- 
nish was very proud of her son, but she was 
sorely afraid there was "something on him.” 
Bor, strangest of all, onee when she came into 
his schoolroom at dusk unnoticed, she saw liim 
looking at a little kid shoe, with long silken san¬ 
dals Hanging from it. " She’ll forget,” he wiis say¬ 
ing, as he tarued. it about, and wound the sandals 
round it, “ of course, of coune she’ll forget.” 

Alt this time, while things had been going on so 
with these vulgar and insignificant folks at home, 
neither Ailsie nor Lady Betty had been seen at 
Castle Craigie. Lady Betty surrounded lierpro- 
tdgde with french, Italian, drawing, and music, 
masters. But wi^ these had Ailsie concerned 
herself but UttlA "Hughie Devnish could never 
taehe me,” she would say, coolly, when they were, 
ready to wring their hands with vexation, “an’ 
I don’t think it’s likely ye’re any cleverer than 
him.” However, there were some things that 
Ailsie did learn in time. Being observant and 
imitative, she acquired a habit of speaking tole¬ 
rable french, and when talking I'liiglish she 
modified, though she'did not by any means give 
up, her brogue. She very sooii learnt to llirt a 
fan, to carry her handsome gowns willi case, 
and to develop certain original grac-cs of 
manner which were considered by many to be 
very charming in the pretty heiress of Lady 
Betty’s Indian tliousanos. Altogether, the pa¬ 
troness found herself obliged to be content, 
though, the young lady could read neither 
french nor Italian, nor yet could sho play on 
the muinet or guitar. 

Ailsic’s education being thus fi.nished. Lady 
Betty set her heart on an ambitious marriage 
for her favourite. She introduced her to society 
in Paris; 'and saw her making conquests right 
and lefl. at the most foshifimnbm watering-places 
on the Continent. Ailsie’s sprakliog eyes were 
enchantin^y foiled by her diamondb, and pro¬ 
posals in plenty were laid at her feet. Bat 
AMsie, though right merrily the homage 

so liremy pmd her, laa|^hed at the offers of 
marriage, as though it were quite impossible to 
xegard them as anything but so many very 

'fA-.t -r* i... u_»s r 


Imr jaeisemi fog. a. cpnsideipabfo time, as Ailsie 
always mollified her displeasure by saying, on her 
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rofnsul of eaoli “t'ood I will marry a | new coat with the buttons.. They went away 

better man .still, liudy Itcilv.” she was woiulerful indeed, considering. 

Alter lour years, Lady Betty, who was delightfully odd and pretty, and they wondered 
a wilful old lad’v, and whose patience was cx- which of those iOauiiiiug foreigners she was 
hausted, quarrelled with her about it, and before going to marry in the end. Meantime the 
she recovered her temper she took ill and died, year was flying away, and old neiglihours of her 
and Ailsie found herself one day sad and soli- mother’s began to shake their heads over the 
tary in Paris, without the protection of her krffd fire, of nights, to say that if Ailsie did not 
indulgimt fnend. take care, she might be a penniless lass yet. 

Tear.s w'ould not mend the matter now, nor Tilings were in this position, when, one fine 
would they aller the will which Lady Betty had morning, Miss MacQsuilian driving, out with 
left behiud her, the conditions of which were some of her grand Mends, thought proper to 
fair enough, said Ailsie’s suitors, when the con- stop at the door of flughie Bevnisb^s school- 
tents of the important document became known, house. The schoolmaster turned rpd and then 
One year had the impatient old lady giveai her pale as he saw Ailsie’s feathers coining nodding 
chosen heiress, in the space of which time to in to liim through the doorway, followed by a 
become a wife. And if at the end of that year brilliant party of grandees, and two footmen 
she was still found to be a spinster, not a p«sny drawing a huM parcel of presents for his girls 
had she, but might go back to the cottage at and boys. Ailsie coolly set her hidies and 
tlic top of the Tonan, and take with her her gentlemen unpacking the parcel and distributing 
father and mother to work for them as before, its contents, whilst she qimstioncd the sehool- 
to milk her cows, suid feed her hens, and per- master upon many subjects with the air of a 
siiadc herself, if she liked, that herw'it, and her Utile duchess, wlmse humonr it was to make 
diamonds, and her beauty, and her lovers, had inquiries, and who never, certainly, had seen 
all had their existence in a tantalizing dream, that place, much less conversed with that per- 
which had visited her between roosting-timo in son before. _ , 

< lie evening and cock-crow of a churaiiig morn- Hughie endured her whim with proud 
ing. Hut," should she marry liefore tne year patience, till, just before she loft him, on open* 
was out, bestowing on her husband the name of ing his desk to, restore a book to its place, she 
MacQuillau, then would the sh^de of liady demanded to see a certain little dark thmg which 
Betty be ajipeascd, and the Indian thousands was peeping out from under some papera. Then, 
and tlie Irish rentals, together with the old with evident annoyance, he produced a little 
ancestral halls of Castle Crnigic, would all be- black kid sh6e. So the story i-uns. 
long to Ailsie and the fortunate possessor of her “Why, it’s only a slipper 1’* said Ailsie, turnr 
w ealthy little baud. ing it about and looking at it just as the Widow 

Very fair conditions, said the suitors, and Devnish had ^letected Hughie in doing. “W'hat 
proposals jiourcd in on Ailsie.! But io aud be- an odd thing to keep a shoe in a desk I But it 
hold! the flinty-hearted damsel proved as obsti- looked like the cover of a book Good moming.” 
Dale as ever; and, in the midst cf wonderment As the party drove off, it is said that one-of 
.•ind disappointment, having attained the age of the gentlemen remarked tliat the schoolmaster 
(wctiU-oiie, and being altogether her own mis- was a fine-looking intelligent fellow, fit for a 
i l oss, slu- u rot e to her retainers at Castle Oi-aigic better station than that which he filled.' And it 
to aiiiiinnif'c her arrival there upon a certain is farther said tliat next day Ailsie made a pre- 
suiiix.er il.iy. (Ircat was the glory of Maiy sent to this gentleman of a snuff-box worn a 
Alact j\u!laii when she received a letter frOm’ her hundred guineas. 

daugliier, desiriiig that her father and mother When Ailsie went to her room on her return 
should .(I once take up their abode at the castle, home on this August afternoon, she walked pver 
hi'ing there lo receive hot at her arrival. Great, to a handsome gold casket which stood^^onher 
iudeed, was her triumph when Miss O’Trimmins table, uidooked it, and took outalittlekidfslippfir 


bright gold buttous came home. 

Ailsie brought a whole horde of foreieaeri 
with her, brilbant ladies of rank, who called hei 


crude hand, the words: 

"If ever I forget yor^ Hughie Bevnisli, to 
many a fine gentleman, may the Ixurd tom my 
gran'gowns into Bags ageH;'and the bit .that 1 


and still hoped lo win the irbh charmer. 

Balls, plays, and sports of all kinds went “And the Lord’a gom’Mdo it've*yfast,” 
on at the Castle, and those of the gentry-folks smd Ailsie,foUing back info her oldwi^tff biw? 
who, from curiosity, or a better feeling, came ing, as she lo<d£w »l this speciama of her old , 
to visit Ailsie, found her in ttemidst of a room- way of jrritmg, ,^if I do hot look, to’t , 

ful of glittering comjianj, dressed in a Ifiue an’ bekeOHin’mv wordi Aka' GodkaiwSjKi^w . 
satin sacque and pearl earrings, witti her, hair BeviiiBh;”she 8:aded»,as she,l<»k<^l»Ctl»^ 
com ing into her eyes in vdtv DeurMohtng littie -willi esfou^jemp, ^‘'yott^iteffoore tff^a gentlemifo 
tendril curls, and seated between'Ma^ m the any day the sun risid mi'y<m»* than ever poor 
brown velvet and kppefo, and damie in the Aileie’fl be of aWy-l”.. . 
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And I am Rivcii lo undcrsfand that shortly 
after this, the lady of the cabtlc scut a nics&a|>c 
to her guests to sav slie was indisposed (Ailsie 
had jncked up a few pretty words), from the 
lieat, aud must beg them to excuse her absence 
from amongst them for the rest of the day. 

Tt was on this very etening that I'lughie 
Dcuiish was walking up and down his school- 
room floor, musing, I am told, o« the impossi¬ 
bility his enduring in the future to hs\e 
Ailsie coining into hb school at any hour she 
pleased, to ^y the mischief with his feelings, 
and the lady patroness amongst his boys and 
girls. Me had just come to the })oint of re- 
solving to give up his labours here, aud to m 
off to seek his fortune in America, when dick! 
went the latch of the door, aud (of course, thinks 
he, it must be a dream), in walked Ailsie. Not 
the Lady Bountiful of the morning, in satin gown 
and nodd^ feathers, but the ventablo old Ailsie 
of four years ago, in the same old garb, cotton 
dress, brogues, straw bonnet iippra over her 
nose, and di (where on eartjk did she get them?) 
in wliidi she had tripped in to him on that other 
August evening, of which this was the anniver¬ 
sary, wlicn she had shown him her invitation to 
Law Betty’s bail. 

Now, tJie gloaming was just putting out the 
glare of the sunset. l»hind tlie latticed windows, 
aid when Ilughie had pinched liimsclf and 
found that he was not dreamiug at all, he 
next became veiysurc that he had gone out 
of bis Benac.s with trouble, and that he was look¬ 
ing at an object conjured up before his eyes by 
his own diseased imagination. However, the 
apparition looked very substantial as it ap¬ 
proached, and sitting down on the end of one 
of the forms, it displayed a paper whicii it un¬ 
folded in its kwids—liauds that were white in¬ 
stead of brown, making tbe only difierence be¬ 
tween this and the old Ailsie. 

•• I’ve got a letther here, Mistber Deynish,” 
said Ailsis’s old voice, speaking with Ailsie’s old 
brogue, and in the sly mischievous tone that 
Hughic remembered well: “ an’, if ye plase, ] 
wuit ye to answer it for me. I’m a bad dark 
mysel’, ye know.” 

Not knowing what to say to her, ho took tbe 
letter out of her hand and glanced over it. It 
was a proposal of marriage from Ailsic’s old tor¬ 
mentor, MacQuillan of th^e Reek. 

Tbe s^oohnaster was trembling, you may be¬ 
lieve, with many confused ideas and sensations 
when he folded the letter and returned it; but 
he inked his pen manfully, tvnd produced aslieet 
of paper, then sat waiting with much ^mticucc 
for Ins visitor’s dictation. But Ailsie sat qukt 
with her eyes upon the floor, and so there was a 
cruel pause. 

says Hugbie, at last, with a be- 
iritohed fetdiug, as ff^he were addressing only 


his pupil of old ,1ays, “ uhut am I to say in llic 
answer F” 

” I’eth I don’t know,” .says Ailsie. 

“But what reply do you mean to give!” 
asked Hughie, striving, we are assured, to com¬ 
mand iiimself. “ Am I to say yes or no in tlie 
letter P” 

“ I tell ye I don’t know, Hughie Devnish,” 
said Ailsie, crossly. “I gave a promise lo an¬ 
other, an’ he never has freed me from it yet. J 
b’licve ye’ll know best what to pul iu the letther 
ycrsel’.” 

“Ailsie!” cried Hughie, rising lo his feet, 
“didyon come here for nothing but to dlirive 
me mad? Or, avouraeen, is it possible you 
would marry me yet P” 

“Beth it is, Hnghic,” said Ailsie. 

And after the letter was written they went in 
and had tea with the Widow Devnish. 

Tbe next morning Miss MacQuillan appeaml 
amongst her guests as if nothing had liappcned. 
but before night a whisper flew from car to (.r. 

I that the heiress was engaged; while the liuU 
dicrself did not contradict the report. I'Aeiy 
man looked darkly at his neighbour, and “ \\ ho 
is he ?” was the question on every lip. At 1 1 t 
“ It is not f,” said one nolile drone, and llcw oil 
lo seek honey elseuhere; and “It is not I,” 
said the others, one by one, and followed In'- c \ 
ample; mid bj-and-by Ailsie was leit iieaeeCully 
in possession of her castle : v hereupon (here w ,i>- 
a quiet wedding, at wlneh Mary, Jamie, ai.ct I' i 
Widow Devnish were the only guests. 

A nine days’ wonder e.\j)Ires on tin leitn, 
aud after a few years Hugh Devui-h M n - 
Quillan, Esq , was looked upon as no despicable 
person by many who thought it their duty to 
sneer on liis wedding-day. 
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